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TO    OUR    READERS. 


Another  six  moiitlis  luive  elapsed;  another  volume  is  completed;  and  we  have  again 
gratefully  to  address  you.  It  is  vain  to  inquire  for  fresh  phrases  in  which  to  express 
our  gratitude;  nor  are  we  sedulous  to  do  so,  for  wc  have  lived  long  euougli  to  know 
that  there  is  more  of  heartiness  in  "Thank  you/'  "How  d'ye  do,"  and  "Good  bye," 
than   in   tlu'ee   oriental   orations   of  gratitude,   greeting,    and   farewell. 

Let  "Thank  you,"  then,  be  our  brief  but  genuine  address  to  all, — to  our  many 
"  old  subscribers,"  who  aided  us  frour  our  earliest  venture  forth  to  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  dig  and  prune,  and  to  our  as -many  "new  subscribers,"  who  needlessly 
apologize  so  often  for  venturing  to  ask  from  us  information.  Even  to  our  competitors 
we  say  "Thank  you;"  for  whilst  by  their  appearance  they  have  warned  us  to  be 
vigilant,    so    by   their   failure   have   they   taugiit    us   what  to    avoid. 

To  our  contributors  more  especially  do  we  say  "Thank  you;"  for,  without  their  aid, 
we  should  have  never  earned  this  praise  in  a  letter  now  before  us — "The  Cottage 
Gakdener  is  the  best  as  well  as  cheapest  of  gardening  pubUcations.  I  never  receive 
a  number   that  does  uot  instruct  and   gratify   me." 

Combined  with  gratitude  for  the  past,  is  assured  hope  for  tlie  future.  We  remember, 
when  running  across  the  Trade  wind,  the  customary  command  of  our  captain  ^^■as  to  the 
helmsman — "Keep  her  up."  Our  order  is  the  same,  and  we  know  it  will  be  obeyed. 
The  helmsman  and  officers  of  our  craft  all  agree  that  there  is  no  difiicidty  in  "keepuig 
her  up;"  they  tell  us,  moreover,  that  her  freight  will  be  quite  as  valuable  next  voyage 
as  heretofore ;  that  the  wind  is  fair ;  and  that  our  competitors  think  that  she  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  "  raising  the  wind "  each  voyage.  We  believe  all  this  to  be 
true,  and  we  know  |of  no  reason,  therefore,  why  we  may  not  add,  with  humble 
confidence,    those  words  of  the  old  sliip's  charler-r"  Cod    give   her  a   prosperous  voyage." 
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Abutilon  striatum  in  open  ground,  410 

Achimeues,  sUittiug,  297  ;  starting,  326 

Adiautum  capillus-veueris  culture,  326 

Advertising,  philosophy  ot,  Suu 

-•Eschynanthus,  a  new,  44 

Agapiinthus,  wintering  and  culture,  'di 

Ageratuni  Mexicaunm,  40,  140 

Akcbia  quinata,  30 1 

Aleyrodcs  prulctella,  262 

Allauianda  cathartica,  203 

Alloplectus  capitatns  culture,  22/ 

Allotment  gardening  iii  November,  66  ;  Decem- 
ber, 13J ;  January,  197;  February,  276; 
Marchj  338;  April,'40i 

Allspice,  time  for  uiuving,  105 

Alatrcemeria,  planting,  b,  225,  26I  ;  culture, 
211);  sowing,  312 

Alyssum  saxatile  culture,  311 

Amateur  Society,  252 

American  aloe,  spirit  from,  265 

American  cowslips,  201 

Americiin  plants,  soil  for,  298 

Aniherstiu  nubilis,  368,  394 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of,  tor  dahlias  and  holly- 
hocks, 150 

Anagallises,  their  neglect,  3-15 

Anderson  i,Ur.  J.)  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  365,  3/3 

Anemone  planting,  6,  8-1;  Kilkenny,  170; 
blooming,  248  ;  sowing,  297  ;  double  crowned, 
312 

Annuals,  prizes  for,  266;  for  succession,  312 

An  etc  toe  bil  us,  propagating,  30/ 

Anoniatheca  sowing,  312 

Ansellia  Africana,  36s 

Antirrhinum,  improving,  3S7 

Apiarian's  calendar  for  November,  67  ;  Decern^ 
ber,  J34 ;  January,  lys ;  February,  277 ; 
Blarch,  339  ;  April,  402 

Apple-trees,  with  mistletoe,  36l ;  from  cuttings, 
405 

Apples,  raising  seedling,  32  ;  for  standards,  56  ; 
lor  espaliers,  56;  eight  dessert,  184;  diseased, 
204,  248  ;  pruning,  267  ;  list  of.  298,  303 

Apricots,  list  of,  303;  pruning,  330  ;  iu  conser- 
vatory, 376 

Aquarium,  heated  in  open  air,  93 

Arabis  albida  as  a  bedder,  368 

Araucana  Cookii,  36/ 

Arctic  Uegions  gardening,  23? 

Arnold,  J.,  330 

Artichokes,  dressing  beds,  11 ;  culture,  336 

Artoralyx  Endlicherianus  culture,  256 

Aruudina,  propagating,  307 

Asclepias  tuberosa  culture,  204,  219 

Ashford  Eshibition,  2 

Asparagus,  early  cutting,  13  ;  beds,  dressing  and 
making,  41,  42,  52;  seedlings,  moving,  92  ; 
forcing,   l6S;    culture  (.Koman),  249;    beds, 
salting,  361 
Asters,  German  and  China,  failing,  55 
Astrology  and  plants,  221 
Auriculas,  list  of  select,  151;  culture,  259;  list 

of,  260  ;  dressing  of,  3fiG 
Austen,  Kalph,  363,  391 
Azalea  seed,  225  ;  leaves  brown,  2S3  ;  repotting, 

305 
Azalea  Indica  in  window,  183 

Bacon  curing,  56,  279 

Balfour,  Professor,  187 

Barkcria,  Bletia,  and  Brassavola,  propagating, 
307 

Barnes,  fllr.  W.,  173 

Bay-tree,  removing  large,  41 

Beale  (Dr.  J.J,3yi 

Bean  sowing,  US 

Beaton,  Mr.  D.,  159 

Bedded-out  plants,  covering,  33 

Bedding  plants,  14,  70 

Beer,  lennenting,  56 

Bees,  new  plan  uf  keeping,  12,  39;  keeping 
honey  in  comb,  13;  Payne's  glasses,  13; 
preserving  combs,  27;  in  Nutt's  hive,  2?; 
barley-sugar  for,  28;  driving,  41,  91,  119,  2»2  ; 
north  aspect  for,  67,  72;  houses  for,  67; 
wasps,  protecting  from,  67  ;  removing  hives, 
67;  keeping  old  stocks,  68  ;  promoting  early 
breeding,  68;  hivc8  in  Crystal  Palace,  70"; 
taking  olf  glasses,  Ac.,  71  ;  ai-titicial  swarms, 
72  ;  fumigators,  72  ;  supplying  water,  72  ;  ivy 
yields  honey,  92 ;    cause  of  fanning,  92  ;  re- 


moving, 92  ;  glass  with  brood  in,  103;  aspect 
tor,  120;  shade  for,  in  a  town,  120;  winter 
treatment,  134;  shallow  hives,  134;  barred 
straw  hives,  134;  breeding,  134;  Yorkshire 
honey,  134;  hives,  !56;  T.iylor's  8-bar-hive, 
170,  "  19s  ;  Improved  Cottage  hive,  UI9; 
Kitchener's  ventilating  passage,  199;  stock 
hives,  199;  straw  hives,  199;  young  queens, 
their  prolificacy,  233 ;  size  of  hives,  261  ; 
Neighbour's  bives,  2/8  ;  feeding,  278  ;  early 
breeding,  278 ;  moving  floor-board,  2t)3  ; 
situation  of  apiary,  286;  wintering,  294; 
Taylor's  hive-board,  312;  practical  observa- 
tions on,  324  ;  pasturage,  325  ;  broken  combs, 
326;  Melilotus  leucantha  lor,  320;  Kings- 
bridge  Society,  330 ;  adjusting  hives,  33o ; 
hives,  339;  hives  and  boxes,  341 ;  removing, 
346;  near  a  town,  36 1  ;  Taylor's  hives.  36 1 ; 
ventilation,  374;  swarming,  374,  360;  re- 
moving drones,  37G;  feeding,  389;  colour  of 
hives,  389  ;  Kalmia  latifolia,  &:c.,  for,  389  ; 
feeding,  tloor-boards,  cutting  out  old  combs, 
drones,  putting  on  glasses,  young  bees,  for- 
saking hives,  Dr.  Bevan,  403;  bee-houses, 
404 ;  transport  of  hives,  405  ;  forsaking  hive, 
4u6;  artificial  swarms,  407;  caprice  in 
swarming,  407 

Beet  culture,  132 

Beetles,  destroying,  27 

Berberis  Nepalensis,  381 

Berberry  jam,  389 

Bigiionia  jasmiuoides  culture,  389 

Birds,  their  usefulness,  104  ;  scaring,  350 

Birmingbain  poultry  prizes,  245 

Black  beetles,  dcstroynig,  41 

Blackberry,  White,  23? 

Blith  (Walter),  15 

Blossom,  retarding  and  protecting,  315 

Blue  stocking,  origin  of,  80 

Boilers,  262  ;  size  needed,  410 

Boiler,  back-house,  55 

Bomarea  acutifolia,  6 

Bones,  dissolving,  298 

Border,  planting  north,  139  ;  narrow  fruit,  410 

Border  dowers,  hardy.  201,  310 

Borecole,  variegated,  IO6 

Botanical  arrangement,  its  progress,  79 

Botany,  natural  system,  57 

Bottling  fruit,  282 

Bottom-heat,  its  importance,  82 ;  mode  of 
furnishing,  83 

Box  planting,  6.  13 

Branches,  their  uses.  108 

Brassia,  Broughtonia,  and  Burlingtonia  propa- 
gatiug,  334 

British  plants,  43 

Bridal  bouquets,  262,  350 

Brocoli.  protecting  in  winter,  230 

Bromheld.  Dr.  W.  A.,  123 

Brompton  Park  Nursery,  account  of,  391 

Browallia  Jamesoni,  188 

Browneas,  list  of  and  culture,  319 

Brugmansia  sanguinea  shedding  its  leaves,  14  ; 
in  winter,  120 

Brussels  sprouts  culture,  180 

Brussels  stocks,  298 

Buddliea,  time  for  moving,  105 

Buds,  protecting  gooseberry,  296 

Bulbs,  insects  on,  13  ;  hardy  5pring-flonering, 
21 ;  in  pots,  28,  262  ;  for  window  culture,  34  ; 
planting,  84;  protecting  from  mice,  17O; 
time  for  planting,  204 

Burning  ve/sus  Charring,  397 

Cabbages,  pricking  out,  11 ;  spring,  26;  club- 
rooted,  92  ;  sowing,  402 
Cabbage-worts  culture,  321 
Cacti,  scale  on,  311 

Cactus,  crenatum,  347;  management,  3/6 
Calabash,  297  • 

Calanthe,  Camarotis,  Catasetum,  Cattleya,  and 

Chysis  propagating,  334 
Calceolarias,    wintering  shrubby,    S5 ;    potting 

and  propagating,  12S;  propagating  shrubby, 

128  ;   Kayii  culture,  218 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,   its  history, 

J21 
Calendar  for  November,  "7;    December,   140; 

January,  205;    February,  283;  March,  347; 

April,  410 
Calla  -TEthiopica  culture,  7^ 


Cftltha  palustris  culture,  310 
Calves,  scour  in,  262 

Camellias  in  winter,   105;    out  of  doors,  170;    | 

buds  dropping,  283;  repotting,  305;  stocks    | 

for,  312  ;  resting,  312  ;  planting  out,  354  ;  in    | 

open  ground,  367;  cutting  freelj',  376  ( 

Campanula  carpatica  alba,  55  I 

Canaries,  age  for  breeding,  388  1 

Candy-tufts,  310 

Canker  in  pear-tree,  36l  ;  'in  the  api»le,  376  | 

Canna  culture.  76  i 

Cautuadepcndeus,  wintering,  55  ;  management,    | 

247 
Cape  gooseberry,  233 
Cape  jasmine  cuttings,  261 
Capsicums,  ripening,  25 
Capuchin  capers,  207 
Cardamine  pratensis  culture,  310 
Carnation,  layers,  6 ;  tree,  346 
Carrots,    storing,    11;     to    cure    forking,   92; 
(Horn)  early  crop,  198;  forcing,  258;  sowing, 
402 
Cathcartia  villosa,  3/9 
Cattleya  mossise,  cause  of  disease  in,  13 
Cauliflower,    sowing,    JI;    wintering,    39;    in 
frames,  66;  protecting,  88,  181  ;    plants,  337, 
338 
Cedar  cones  from  Lebanon,  139 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  moving,  156 
Cedar  planting,  20;" ;  leaves,  219 
Celery,   earthing,    11,  39,   105;    its  derivation, 
&c,,  120  ;  rules  forjudging,  156;  sowing,  358 
Ceonothuses,  hardy,  375 
Cestrum  aurantiacum  culture,  131 
Chalky  soil,  trees,  SiC,  for,  13 
Charcoal,  its  use  in  plant-culture,  113,  I4S;  as 

a  manure,  203 
Charring,  390 
Chepones,  what  are,  406 

Cherries  for  espaliers   and   rest-pruning,    145; 
Morello,  to  grow  on  heavy[soil,  1 67  ;  list  of,  303 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  326 
Chicory,  forcing,  118 

Chrysanthemum   societies,    115;    list  of,   II6; 
properties  of,  II6;    shows,  150;  under  N.E. 
wall,  150;  list  of  new,  I66;  (Pompone)  cul- 
ture, 250 
Chrysobactron  Hookerii,  252 
Church  Langton,  299 
Churns,  56,  9I,  105  ;  of  zinc,  346 
Cineraria  maritima,  92 

Cinerarias,  list  of  new,  151  ;  properties  of,  179  ; 
winter  and  spring- flowering,   305  ;  shifting, 
326 
Cirrhea,  Cirrhopetalum,  Coelogyne.  Coroparettia, 
Coryauthes,  Cycnoches,   Cymbidium,  Cyi>ri- 
pedium.  and  C'yrtopodium  propagation,  369 
Clematis,  vitalba,  209  ;  azurea  grandiflora  prun- 
ing, 326 
Climbers  for  house  front.  55  ;  for  cold  aspect, 
56;  against  a  house,  91  ;  for  cold  greenhouse, 
92;  for  greenhouse  and  stove,  219;    sowing 
hardy,  396 
Clover,  spontaneous  growth  of,  388 
Cobffiascaudens,  wintering,  55  ;  culture,  376 
Cochin  China  fowls,  the  true,  137;  Mr.  Pun- 
chard's,    137;    productiveness,    218      (See 
Poultry.) 
Coelestina  ageratoides,  40 
CoUinson,  Peter,  143 
Columella,  L.  J-  M.,235 
Comelina  cadestis  culture,  219 
Commons,  enclosing  and  planting,  77 
Composts,  preparing,  6 
Compton,  Bishop,  17I 

ConservatoiT,  gas-heating,  92  ;  temperature,  184 
Cooke,  M.,  391 
Corn,  its  northern  limit,  237 
Cornwall  Poultry  Show,  235  ;  prizes  at,  244 
Correa  leaves  falling,  298 
Cottage  Homes  of  England,  80 
Cottage  Lamp,  The,  186 
Cow,  cabbage-plants,  156;  old,  153 
Cow-dung,  preparing,  6 
Cow-keeping,  297 
Cow  slinking  her  calf,  205 
Cow  vinery,  393 
Craterina  hirundinis,  15 
Crickets,  destroying,  27,  104 
Cromwell  family,  207 
Crops,  as  dcepeners,  &c.,  276 
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Cropping,  mixed,  338 

Cross-breeding,  239 

Crowfoots,  285  ;  Less  spear-wort,  263  ;  Wood  or 

Golden-haired.  Water  or  Celery-leaved,  and 

Alpine,  313;  Bulbous,   Hairy,  and  Creeping, 

319;  Upright  Meadow,  Corn,  and  Ivy-lilic, 

377 
Crown  of  Thorns,  140 
Cryptomeria  Japonica  manured,  I96 
Cucumbers,  gum  in,  2/  ;  in  winter,  89  ;  longest 

and   earliest,   204;    notes   on   forcing,    243; 

planting,  322  ;  culture,  36l 
Cumberland  Lodge  Vine,  219 
Cuphca  platycentra  soil,  312 
Cuprcssus  Goveuiana,  &c.,  7  ;  various  spceies, 

41 
Curd  for  chickens,  389 
Currant,   red,    pruning,    58;    protecting,    91 ; 

white,  rest- pruning,  110;  black,  rest-pruning, 

124;    training,   167;   list  of,  293;   against  a 

wall,  293 
Custons,  207 

Cuttings  of  roses,  &c.,  224,  298 
Cydonia  japonica,  moving,  219 
Cyclamens  flowering  unnaturally,  14  ;  list  of  and 

culture,  201 ;  new,  381 

Dahlias,  best  of  the  season,  3  ;  Zclinda,  for 
bedding,  6  ;  fancy,  becoming  sells,  13;  cul- 
ture, 13;  at  Floricultural  Society,  16;  King 
of,  30;  Mr.  Bragg's  Show,  31; 'showing  in 
classes,  44,  50;  list  of  best  new,  44;  for 
bedding  out,  46  ;  raising  single,  47;  change- 
able, 77  ;  list  of,  81  ;  storing,  84,  94  ;  list  of 
new,  J  50;  limit  of  size,  151;  showing  in 
classes,  214 ;  storing,  248 ;  growing,  old 
lessons  on,  272  ;  characteristics,  273  ;  propa- 
gating, 297,  315  ;  classes  of,  311  ;  showing, 
370  ;  roots  decaying,  376 

Daisies,  planting  Belgian,  36l 

Daphne  mezercum  seeds  poisonous  to  fowls, 
156 

Datura  arborea  culture,  41 ;  ceratocaulon  cul- 
ture, 219 

Dendrobium  (moscbatum)  culture,  361  ;  propa- 
gation, 370 

Deodar  cedar,  283 

Devil's  Coach-Horse,  188 

Dickson,  Rev.  Adam,  157 

Dielytra  spectabilis  culture,  389 

Dipladenia  crassinoda,  203  ;  too  large,  262 

Dodecatheons,  list  of  and  culture,  201 

Dodoens,  11.,  221 

Draining,  197,  219 ;  practised  by  the  Romans, 
157 

Drill  first  suggested,  1 

Drill  hoe,  264 

Duck-keeping,  136 

Dung-bed  management,  252 

Dunbar,  Professor,  187 

Karly  kitchen  crops,  2/5 

Edgworthia  chrysantba,  367 

Edwards,  Sir.,  charge  against,  144,  315 

Eggs,  preserving,  156;  laid  at  Poultry  Shows, 

296  ;  rendering  unproductive,  312 
Electricity  as  an  aid  to  plants,  364 
Elcocarpus  dentatus  culture,  36 
Emigrant,  seeds,  &c.,  for,  I70 
Endive  planting,  39 
Epacris  culture,  262 
Epidendrum  propagation,  370 
Epigjea  rcpens  for  winter  rooms,  224 
Epiphyllum,  a  new,  166 
Episeia  bicolor,  its  culture,  &c.,  110 
Eria  propagating,  398 
Eriobotrya  japonica,  41 
Escallonia  raacrantha  and  culture,  31 
Espaliers,  management  of,  237 
Euphorbias,  list  of  and  culture,  63 
Evergreens,  planting,  6  ;  times  for  planting,  85  ; 

for  clay  soil,  105;  for  screen,   140;  cuttings 

of,  219;  flowering,  297 

Fallowing,  198 

Family  Economist,  186 

Fastigiatc  plants,  347 

Feathering  our  nests,  275 

Feruaodesia  propagating,  398 

Ferns  for  a  Ward's  case,  92,  156 

Fig-orchard  in  Sussex,  11 

Figs,  thinning  leaves,  41  ;  list  of,  303  ;  unfruit- 
ful, 361 

Filberts,  pruning,  41 

Filtration,  its,  effects,  329 

Five-shift  system,  156 

Fleming's  weed  destroyer,  I95 

Floricultural  Literature,  changes  in,  159 

Floricultural  Society,  National,  44  ;  proceednigs 
of  National,  129 


Floricultural  Review,  209;  Society,  South  Lon- 
don, and  Mr.  Edwards,  209;  Society,  South 
London,  252;  Society,  London,  266 

Floriculture,  Society  for  Promoting,  1/9  J  its 
prospects,  194 

Floriculture  in  1851,  227 

Florists'  Flowers,  Mr.  Glennv  on,  24,  37,  50, 
63,  101,  150,  166,  179,  193,257,292,  307,320, 
335,  356;  use  of  rules  for  judging,  63; 
judging,  94,  343 ;  their  early  introduction, 
185;  prizes  for,  251 

Florists'  meeting,  a  general,  150 

Flower-borders  in  kitchen-garden,  19G 

Flowers,  effect  of  imposition,  209  ;  cut,  329 

Flower,  dressing,  185  ;  tubs,  346 

Flower-pot  protector  (Gotch's),  393 

Forcing,  its  general  principles,  3S0 

Forsyth  Manuscripts,  328  ;  (Addingtons),  350  ; 
(Ur.  J.  Anderson),  364,  377  I 

Forsyth  plaister,  3/8  ' 

Fortune's,  Mr.,  return  from  China,  122  ;   and  ' 
the  Chinese,  208  ; 

Fothergill,  Dr.  J.,  327 

Frosted  plants,  treatment  of,  226,  233  j 

Fruits,  requisites  for  naming,  57,   108  ;  list  of  : 
hardy,  for  Northumberland,   183;    collected  j 
by  Romans,  249;  and  forced  by  them,  249; 
bottling,  350  ! 

Fruit-gardens,  forming,  365  I 

Fruit-trees,  list  of,  27;   raising  seedlings,  32; 
for  New  Zealand,  261 ;  culture  of  their  roots,  I 
28"  ;  newly  planted,  410  | 

Fuchsias  for' bedding,  14,  77;  Great  Western,  ; 
30;  wintering,  77,  140;  list  of,  101,  131,  312  ;  [ 
list  of  select,  150  ;  forcing,  297  ;  lor  windows,  [ 
&c.,  306;  for  beds,  368  ;  old,  to  manage.  36s  ; 
that  have  endured  the  winter,  396 ;  cordifolia  1 
culture,  409  ! 

Fuel  consumed  by  a  boiler,  36 1  I 

Fulham  Gardens,  171 

Fumigating  with  Cayenne,  3/9 

Fungi,  edible,  English,  122;  their  beauty  and 
use,  122,  390;  British,  182;  eatable,  20U 

Galeandba,  Gongora,  Goodyera,  Govenia, 
and  Grammatophyllum  propagation,  398 

Garden  Companion  and  Florists'  Guide,  250 

Garden  engine,  Crump's,  2 

Garden,  plants  for  town,  184 

Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution,  17 

Garlic  planting,  89 

Gas  stove,  139 

Gas-tar,  to  prevent  damp,  99  ;  and  ammonia,  36l 

Gastrolobium,  culture,  22 

Geese,  management  of,  246,  295,  340 

Geraniums  for  bedding,  7,  27,  77,  1/0,  268,  303, 
316;  for  shaded  bed,  13  ;  preservmg  in  winter, 
19,  55.  61,  77  ;  wintering  in  basket,  41  ;  pro- 
tecting, 105;  Ivy-leaved  kinds,  105;  Nettle- 
leaved,  105;  old  varieties,  U2;  touched  by 
frost,  120;  Moore's  Victory,  122;  wintering 
scarlet,  127  ;  for  conservatory,  140  ;  wintering, 
204,  326,  353;  crossing,  219;  raising  new 
bedders,  238  ;  Shrubland  Pet,  239  ;  selecting, 
241  ;  barren,  254  ;  unique  section,  254  ; 
Sidonia,  Moore's  Victory,  Quercifolium, 
Spleenii,  &c.,  269  ;  Flower  of  the  Day,  297  ; 
cuttings  of  scarlet,  297  ;  Diadematums,  303  ; 
The  Curate,  304  ;  Yetmeuianas,  304  ;  list  of, 
312;  ardens,  3l6;  bipinnatifida,  siepeflorens, 
cortuswfolium,  and  echinatum,  31/  ;  shifting, 
326;  Sidonia  seedling,  346,360;  Unique,  cut- 
tings, 360  ;  six  good  fancy,  36l  ;  fulgidum, 
381 ;  sanguineum,  bicolor,  and  gibbosum, 
382  ;  in  basket,  389 

Gesnera  zebrina  shedding  its  flowers,  203 

Ginger  culture.  56 

Gladiolus,  moving,  55  ;  planting,  84,  225; 
sowing,  92  ;  byzantinus,  planting,  120  ; 
psittacinus  wintering,  156;  gandavensis  cul- 
ture, 219 

Glass,  rough  plate  for  vinery,  92  ;  ehelters,  IVIr. 
Ewing's,  159;  Hartley's  rough,  184;  with 
close  laps,  219;  walls,  2(36,  289;  houses, 
economical,  289 ;  for  pitj  389 

Gloxinias,  shifting,  297  ;  starting,  326 

Gloucester  Horticultural  Shows,  351 

Goei'ius  olens,  188 

Gold-fish  in  warm  water,  94 
j    Goldilocks,  313        » 

Gompholobium,  culture,  23 
I    Gooseberries,   rest-pruning,    &c.,    Ill  ;    cater- 
'        pillars  destroying,  156,  282;    training,  167; 
list  of,   298;     history  of,   313;    list    of  prue 
j        winners  and  largest,  314  ;  good  ones,  326 
I    Grafting-wax,  388 
'    Grafts  on  upper  side  of  branch,  298 

Grapes    forced  in  open    air,   93  ;    packing  for 
travelling,  I06  ;  the  Charlesworth  Tokay,  168; 
list  of,  303 
Grape  wine,  105 


Grass  under  cedar,  389 

Grass  (bunch),  what  is,  406  I 

Gravel  walks,  Fleming's  weed-dcstroyer  for,  2 ;    j 
loose,  183  I 

Graves,  flowers  for,  27,  41,  54  ] 

Greenhouses,  hints  for  building,  7;  heating  1 
with  hot  water,  8 ;  plants,  preparations  for 
housing,  48  ;  connected  with  public  works, 
77;  plants  for  small,  77;  beating  small,  106; 
plants  for  cold,  183;  early  form  of,  207;  ice 
inside  its  glass,  234  ;  of  boards,  234  ;  stoves 
for,  281.  282;  cost  of  sashes,  326;  econo- 
mical, 347  ;  covering,  350  ;  lights,  409 

Greenhouse  plants  in  a  room,  120 

GrevUlea  lavendulacea,  95 

Guano,  as  a  garden  manure,  13  ;  and  lime,  298  ; 
whv  a  powerful  fertilizer,  392 ;  its  history, 
392' 

Guernsey  Lily  culture,  76,  281 

Guinea  fowls  poisoned,  156  ;  management,  l69; 
to  distinguish,  233  ;  pairing,  282 

Gutta  percha  trellis,  297,  360 

Habrothamnus  elegans  culture,  13 

Hair,  as  a  manure,  185 

Hampton  Court  Vine.  219 

Hanbury,  llev.  W.,  299 

Hardy  flowers  defined,  41 

Hartlib,  Samuel,  29 

Heating  by  hot-water,  Pannell's,  221 

Heaths,  pruning,  140;  their  culture,  l64;  cut- 
tings of,  177, 191  ;  soil  for,  1/8  ;  management 
of,  255  ;  potting,  &c.,  270  ;  growing  in  beds, 
333 ;  watering,  334 

Heavenly  tree,  346 

Hedgehogs,  184  ;  keeping,  220 

Heliotropes,  wintering,  28 

Hen-house,  constructing,  68 

Hen-yard  Transactions,  November,  68 ;  Decem- 
ber, 136 

Hepaticas  in  pots,  92 

Heracleum  giganteum  culture,  70 

Herbaceous  border  plants,  77 

Herbarium.  Fielding's,  188 

Herbs,  drying,  103 

Hereford  Horticultural  Show,  2 

Hesperis  matronalis,  92 

Hide-bound,  its  cause,  108 

Hogg,  T.,  185 

Holly  hedge,  219;  yellow-berried,  262  ;  layer- 
ing, 280 

Hollyhocks  in  beds,  47  ;  list  of  and  culture,  SI, 
101 

Honeysuckle,  Japan,  as  a  standard,  224 

Horse-radish,  to  destroy,  92  ;  culture.  33" 

Horticultural  Society,  alteration  in  its  rules,  109 ; 
South  Devon,  314 

Horticultural  Societies,  their  rules,  207 

Hotbed,  its  duration,  183 

Hothouse,  requisites  for  cheap,  248 

Hot  water,  to  the  roots  of  plants,  93 ;  appa- 
ratus, 389 

HouUetia  and  Huntleya  propagation,  399 

Household  property,  hints  about,  80 

Hoyacarnosa  in  greenhouse,  77;  in  window,  326 

Hyacinth,  supporter,  Smith's,  I  ;  planting,  6, 
84  ;  list  of  for  glasses  and  pots,  27 ;  in 
glasses,  &c.,  193;  in  moss,  233;  moving 
from  pots  to  glasses,  248;  done  flowering, 
347 

Hybridizing,  381 

Hyssop  as  a  medicine,  321 

I    Ibebis  culture,  310 

j    Ice,  collecting,  147 

'    India,  flower-seeds  for  North,  26I 

I    Indian  gardening.  251 

Insects,  &c.,  in  bark,  to  destroy,  lOp 
IponiJea  Horsfallije  shedding  Its  flowers,  203 
Ireland,   first  improver  of  its   husbandry,   15; 
flowers   in   south  of,    160  ;    plants  there  m 
winter,  301 
Iris  Chincnsis,  56 
Italian  rve-grass,  170 
Islas,  and  other  bulbs,  planting,  204 

Java,  cultivation  there,  301 
Judges  at  shows,  266 
Jujubes,  what  are,  140 
Jussieu,  A.  L.  de,  5? 

Kalmia  latifolia  culture,  219 
Kew,  Botanic  Gardens,  209 
Kidney-beans,  forcing,  65,  153,  210 
Kitchen-garden  routine,    10,  26,  38,  51,  05,  89, 

132.    153,  168,   181,   196,  217.  244,  259,  35S ;     ; 

sundries,  2/5,  294,  310.  322  ;  rotation  of  crops, 

293,  337  ;   forming,  365  ;  vegetables,  lists  of 

good  varieties,  400 
Kohl-rabi,  219 
Kopros  as  a  manure,  156 
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Labuls,  Smith's  euamcUecI,  1 ;  to  write  on 
zinc,  104 

Labelling  plants,  155 

T^acfeua,  Ltelia,  Lcptotcs,  Lissochilut",  and 
Ljcaste  propagating,  399 

Ladder,  StarUi-y's  tclcscupic,  2 

Lahore,  Horticultural  Garden  at,  251 

Lu.ntana  crocea  as  a  bcddcr,  105 

Lapageria  rosea  planting,  (5 

Larkbpur,  Chinese,  \\intcring,  li7 

Laurel  hedge,  \iii) 

Laurels,  to  cover  a  wall,  '201 ;  diseased,  205 

Laurestinus  layers,  31? 

Lawn,  mossy,  to  improve,  262 

Leaf  cart,  195 

Leouotus  leonurus  losing  leaves,  14 

Lettuce,  planting,  11,  39;  culture,  (J5 ;  its 
names,  HI7  ;  iorcing,  Dutch  mode,  135;  win- 
tering, 247 

Leucothue  ncriifolia  and  culture,  -13 

Leycesteria  formosa  sowing,  234 

Lice  on  canaries,  36l 

Lilac,  blooming  unseasonably,  Q2 

Lilv  (white)  cultme,  M;  (Jacubiea)  planting 
olTsets,  361 

Lime  as  a  manure,  I'O 

Liugard  {Vr,),  a  gardener,  120 

Liquid-nmnure,  old  opinion  of,  1 ;  for  roses,  14  ; 
ajiplying,  120 

Litbospcniium  rosmarinifolium,  367 

Litt:ea  geminiflora  culture,  IbQ 

Lobelia  traniosa),  &o\ving,  27  ;  culture,  219 

London  Floricultural  Society,  115 

Luquat  culture,  -11 

Luculia  culture,  291 

Lyon's  magnetic  powder,  lo6 

Waches,  or  Masketts,  207 

Madeira  wine,  British,  42 

IVIagnolias  as  standards,  91 

Dlaubtone  Horticultural  Show,  2 

fllajigold  wurtzel,  storing,  6?  ;  sowing,  402 

fllanurcs,  saline,  l6 

Marigold,  double-yellow  French,  70;  (African), 
as  a  bedder,  QQ;  French,  wintering,  14? 

Market-gardening  round  London,  249 

Matricaria  as  a  bedder,  99 

Maurandya  Barclayana,  cutting  down,  283 

Maxillaria,  Marmodcs,  and  Mdtoniu  propaga- 
tion, 399 

Medicine  an  early  friend  of  gardening,  221 

Melilotus  leucantha,  3(31 

Melons,  best  sorts,  204  ;  seed  need  not  be  old, 
297  ;  Cassabar,  297  ;  a  chapter  on,  soil,  35/  ; 
culture,  the  bed,  Ike,  371 

Mespilus  japonica,  41 

Mexico  (trip  toj,  265 ;  English  garden  there, 
2t)5  ;  chmates,  265 

Mice,  destroying,  170 

Mignonette  for  spring,  326 

Mikania  Guaco,  248 

Miller,  P.,  and  the  Chelsea  garden,  109 

Miniature  plants,  76 

ftlisletoe  culture,  248,  36l 

Morel,  the,  325,  376 

Mortimer,  J.,  207 

Moss,  its  uses,  397 

Mosses,  British,  300 

Mossy  pasture,  treatment  of,  204 

Mowmg  machine,  195 

Mulberry,  removing,  91 

Mushroom  beds,  11,  bti;  spawn,  making,  102; 
management,  259 

National  Floricultural  Society,  379 
Nectarines  for  iorcing,  15ti  ;  listol,  303  ;  Klrugc, 

why  30  named,  391 
Neill,  Dr.  Patrick,  121 
Neraopbilas  after  tulips,  3;6 
Nepenthes,  list  of  and  culture,  355,  383 
Nets,  tanning,  36l 
Night  soil,  and  peat  charcoal  as  a  manure,  11 ; 

to  sweeten,  388 
North  borders,  their  value,  152 
Nunn,  Kit,  185 

Nurserymen,  the  earliest  named,  SQI 
Nymphsea  coerulea,  209 

Oak-trke  moving,  14 

Odontoglossum  grande,  44 

(Enotheras,  their  propagati'on,  288 ;    speciosa, 

351 
Oleander  culture,  2S3,  313  ;  buds  shrivelling, 

325 
Oncidiura  variegatum,  45 
Onions  in  Calilornia,  266;    culture,   308,  337, 

339  ;  varieties,  309  ;  solving.  402 
Orchard-house  management,  301,  410 
Orchids,  in  pots,  B3,  49,  149.  2I6,  241  ;  thriving, 

115,   178;  their  proTjagation,  27I,  307,  334, 

3ti9,  398 


Oregon,  plants  from,  123 

Osbeckia  stellata,  17 

Our  Villagers,  26,  53,  89,  118,  153,  181 

Oxalis  Bowiana  as  a  bedder,  147 

Oxford  Horticultural  Show,  17  ;  Society,  379 

Oxylobium,  culture,  23 

Packing  trees,  &c.,  for  export,  331,  332 

Pieouy,  tree,  culture,  219  ;  grafting  tree,  388 

Paint,  cheap  brown,  184 

Pampas  grass,  298 

Pansies,  variegated,  101  ;  twenty-four  good, 
361  ;  wintering,  388 

Paring  and  burning  fenny  soil,  140 

Parsnip  storing,  156;  sowing,  401 

Paulownia  inipcrialis,  77 

Peach  leaves,  thinning,  41 

Peach  and  nectarine  pruning,  ISg 

Peaches,  with  faulty  stones,  27  ;  for  forcing,  156, 
222  ;  shedding  their  fruit,  219;  list  ol,  .103  ; 
tree  with  excrescence,  326  ;  in  conservatory, 
3/6 

Pear,  Gansel's  Bergaraot,  41 ;  trees  bearing  at 
the  points,  55  ;  for  espaliers,  36  ;  Bishop's 
Thumb,  58 ;  for  north  wall,  77  ;  bearing  at 
end  of  branches,  140,';  training,  167  ;  on 
quince  stocks,  204 ;  list  of,  298,  303  ;  pruning, 
331 

Peas,  early  sorts  and  culture,  103 ;  stopping, 
170 ;  growing  early,  274  ;  sowing,  345 

Peat  earth,  376;  soil,  410 

Peaty  soil,  charring,  184 

Pelargonium  echinatum  culture,  41 

Pelargoniums  benefited  by  powdered  oyster- 
sheUs,  92;  six  new,  151;  hybridizing,  l63  ; 
training,  382 

Penstemons  in  winter,  105 

Penstemon  variabilis,  166;  time  for  propagating, 
204 

Periodical  literature,  its  progress  and  value,  1S6 

Petunia,  improving,  and  its  properties,  335 

Pheasants,  Golden  and  SUver,  323,  341,  359, 
373,  385,  403 

Phloxes,  six  good,  36l 

Physalis  edulis  culture,  137 

Physoelaina  grandiHora,  and  culture,  160 

Pigeon,  domestic,  care  of  dove-house,  72  ;  dung 
as  a  manure,  73  ;  utensils  for  dovehouse,  73  ; 
cowled  or  Jacobin  pigeons,  74 ;  helmetcd, 
75;  the  domestic,  the  aviary,  138;  swallow 
Itigcons,  139;  at  Birmingham  Show,  173; 
care  of  aviary,  202;  Carmelite  variety,  203; 
their  utility,  280,  312;  Polish,  281  ;  food  for, 
344,  407;  Turbits,  345;  carrier,  403 

Pigs,  keeping,  133,  135;  hints  on  managing, 
154,  278;  feeding,  219,  248;  killing  and 
dressing,  278  ;  worms  in,  34? 

Pilewort,  285 

Pinc-applc  (Queen),  weight  of,  44  ;  culture  in 
winter,  83  ;  errors  in  cultivating,  282 ;  cul- 
ture, 395 

Pinks,  improved  by  saltpetre,  I6  ;  raising  from 
seed,  37  ;  propagating  by  pipings,  131 

Pink  culture,  planting,  151 ;  management  when 
blooming,  166,  180;  insects  on,  166 

Pipes  for  hot- water,  treatment  of,  105 

Pitcher  plants,  41,  355 

Pit,  covering  for,  140;  its  elevation,  &c.,  183; 
heating  a  small,  234,  282 

Pits,  hints  for  building,  7  ;  of  turf,  for  winter- 
ing plants,  28  ;  cold,  their  management,  146 

Plagiolobium,  culture,  23 

Planting,  old  rule  for,  1 

Plants,  buying  and  choosing,  240 

Plattes,  Gabriel,  1 

Platylobium,  culture,  23 

Plums  for  espaliers,  56 ;  for  north  wall,  77  ; 
pruning,  174  ;  unfruitful,  233;  list  of,  303; 
preserving,  388 

Plunging  materials,  156 

Podolobium,  culture,  23 

Polyanthuses,  two  new,  151 

Pomology,  Hogg's,  43  ;  British,  120 

Ponds,  duck-weed  in,  55 

Poor-rates,  florists'  greenhouses  not  liable  to,  77 

Potatoes,  planting  diseased,  14  ;  planting,  rules 
for,  30,  77 ;  disease  may  be  avoided,  30  ; 
planting  on  heavy  soil,  41,  168,248  ;  too  much 
neglected,  66;  in  orchard,  92;  autumn-plant- 
ing, 92;  planting,  early,  117;  planting.  140; 
from  New  Zealand,  173;  manure  lor,  184; 
forcing,  216;  not  diseased  in  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions. 237  ;  early  kinds,  218 ;  in  Mexico,  265  ; 
growing,  anomalies  of,  296 ;  successful  mode 
of,  297  ;  leaving  in  ground,  346 ;  disease  dis- 
appearing, 401 

Poultry-keeping  rules,  90 

Poultry,  as  jirofitablc  stock,  171 ;  Birmingham 
Show,  172;  Dorking,  Game,  Cochin- Cliina, 
and  hybrids,  1/2;  geese,  their  weight,  173; 
in  a  confined  space,  199  ;  Cocbiu-Chiua,  202  ; 


food  they  vequiro,'204  ;  keeping  for  pleasure, 
232  ;  Birmingham  Exhibition,  list  of  prizes, 
232;  Cochiu-China,  weight  a  merit,  233  ;  cock 
Guinea  fowls,  to  distinguish,  233;  White 
Turkies,  234  ;  moveable  house,  234  ;  kcepin^^  ' 
as  a  useful  employment,  236  ;  Cochin-China,  j 
productiveness,  247.  -60,  279;  quarrelsome,  ' 
248;  white  Cochin-Chinas,  248;  compared 
with  Malays,  261  ;  bearded  Polish,  262,; 
improved  in  England,  281  ;  scour  in,  282;  in 
Java,  301  ;  Cochin-China  varieties,  311;  new 
societies,  314  ;  keeping  for  profit,  342  ;  York- 
shire Society's  Exhibition,  343,  359,  3/5; 
Cochin-China,  pale  combed,  360;  Cochin- 
China,  black,  360  ;  eggs  chilled,  376;  arrange- 
ment of  yard,  376  ;  curd  for,  389 :  Exhibition 
in  London,  404  ;  Agricultural  Society's  prizes,    , 

406  ;  Shanghai  and  Cochin  peculiarities,  &c., 

407  ;  Polish,  410  ;  time  of  sitting,  410 
Prizes,  awarding,  27 

Protecting  material,  409 

Pruning,  its  rcsidts,  46,  58  ;  its>bjccts,'|263  ; 

rest,  267 
Pulque,  made  from  the  aloe,  265 
Pultencca  ericoides,  history  and  culture,  124 
Pumpkin,  Himalayah,  55 
Pygmy  plants,  204 

Quickset  fences,  treatment  of  young,  120 
Quintinic,  J.  de  la,  93 

Radish  forcing.  229 

Rambling  Sailor,  56 

llampion  culture,  ig6 

Ranunculus  planting,  6,  64,  84  ;  culture— soil, 
51  ;  watering  and  shading,  8/  ;  culture,  102, 
116;  storing  and  propagating,  102 ;  seed 
sowing,  116;  growing,  252;  flammula,  263  ; 
lingua,  gramineus,  and  ficaria,  283;  aconiti- 
folius  culture,  310;  auricomus,  scclcratus, 
and  alpestris,  313;  bulbosus,  hirsutus,  and 
repens,  349 ;  acris,  arvcnsis,  and  hedcraceus, 
377 

Raspberry,  cultivation,  18;  double-bcarmg,  IQ; 
pruning,  125  ;  the  Falstott'  and  Autumn,  136; 
failing,  183  ;  list  of,  298 

Rest-pruning,  174,  330;  Peach,  189 

Rhododendron  ol  the  Sikkim-Himmalaya,  187  ; 
seed,  223  ;  (cdiatum),  381 

Rhubarb  forcing,  118,  249,  262;  roots,  312 

Ribes,  sanguineum,  its  fruit,  77  ;  Gordonianus, 
375 

Richardia  .^Ethiopica,  culture,  76 

Richardson's  Rural  Hand-books,  187 

Ridging,  152,  198 

Roman  husbandry,  157  ;  gardening,  235,  249 

Rondclctia  speciosa  prunmg,  262 

Rooks,  inducing  to  build,  312 

Room  flowers,  92 

Root  culture,  287 

Rose  culture  for  exhibition—the  rosary,  371  ; 
soil,  383  ;  budding  and  pruning,  3gg 

Roses,  management  of  budded,  6;  for  trellis, 
13  ;  Vellow  Briar,  41  ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  41,  155; 
Devoniensis  and  Souvenir  dc  JMalmaison,  41  ; 
perpetual,  training  on  bed,  60  ;  not  pruning, 
60 ;  planting  cuttings,  61  ;  for  south  front, 
77  ;  transplanting,  85  ;  lists  of  best,  85  ;  Ma- 
netti,  92  ;  list  of  Bourbons,  97  i  list  of  China, 
98;  of  Tea-scented,  9S;  for  an  ivied  wall, 
105;  for  pillars,  105,  156,  190,  212;  Noisette, 
112;  hardy-climbing,  113;  list  of  show  varie- 
ties for  June  and  July,  1 16  ;  evergreen  climb- 
ing, 126;  weeping,  126;  culture,  hints  on, 
155  ;  budded  stocks,  155  ;  covering  wall  with, 
155  ;  insects  on  leaves,  156  ;  list  of  Boursault, 
Ayrshire,  and  Musk,  l63  ;  climbing,  manage- 
ment  of,  l63  ;  Ayrshire  for  budding  on,  164  ; 
for  a  veranda,  170,  409  ;  list  of  evergreen 
climbing,  1/0;  Banksian,  175;  GrcvUlii  or 
Multiflora,  176;  Macartney,! 76;  Microphylla, 
176;  cuttings,  183;  list  of  pillar,  igi  ;  ^^hat 
should  characterize,  193;  Solfaterre  culture, 
203;  pruningclimbing,208;  time  for  budding, 
204  ;  in  a  Maltese  Cross,  204  ;  for  north  wall, 
204;  standards,  219;  manuring  in  winter, 
225;  climbing,  247,  283,  376;  bedding,  26l  ; 
for  wall,  261;  for  high,  262;  potting,  262; 
Solfaterre,  266 ;  liquid  manure  for,  282 ; 
budding,  292,  312;  standards,  grafting,  297  ; 
mildewed  in  pots,  311  ;  listol,311;  Banksian 
pruning,  312;  in  pots,  pruning,  ike,  312; 
pruning  young,  346 ;  old  yellow  cabbage,  347  ; 
pillars  lor,  361  ;  planting,  384  ;  pruning,  388 

Rotation  of  crops,  248,  293 

Roup  in  fowls,  105 

lloupellia  grata  pruning,  264 

Rustic  furniture,  I/O 

Salt,  how  to  apply,  92  ;  for  an  old  garden,  140  ; 
as  a  manure,  1/0;  for  kitchen-garden,  248 


vin 


INDEX. 


Salt  and  soot  for  potatoes,  56,  326 

Salts  in  plants,  It) 

t*alvia  patens  failing,  55;  sowing,  170;  nemo- 

rosa,  262 
Sarcopodimn  Lolibii  and  culture,  144 
Savoy  storing,  i6S 
Saxifraga  ciliosa,  367 
Scale,  brown,  its  habits,  &c.,  282 
Scariiier,  'ifi4 
Scottish  Gardener,  315 
Scrapers  for  gardens,  328 
Scvthe,  Boyd's  self-adjusting,  40,  44  ;  how  to 

set,  gi 
Scythe  stones,  Seal's,  2 
Sea-kale  forcing,  53 
Seed  trade,  300 

Seeds  and  their  germination,  384 
Selago  distans,  367 

Sericographis  Gheisbreghtiana  culture,  123 
Shallots,  planting,  89 
Sheltering  crops.  198 
Shrubs,    select  hardy   flowering,     1/0  ;    under 

trees,  389 
Shrubland  Park,  69 
Siphocampylus,  list  of  and  culture,  9 ;  C^ni'^- 

nusj,  173 
Sloane  Museum,  143 
Smell,  removing  disagreeable.  140,  170 
Sobralia,  list  of,  and  culture.  23 
Solanums,    list    of    and   culture,     100 ;    Mcxi- 

eanum  as  a  bedder,    169;    jas>minoides  as   a 

climber,  204  ;  uudiflorum,  204  ;  jasminoides, 

346 
Soot,  its  components,  56  ;  as  a  manure,  I/O 
Spades,  &c.,  Sander's,  2 
Spinach,  thinning,  26 
Spiranthes,  list  of  and  culture,  49 
Steaming  vinery,  390 
Stem  of  plants,  its  uses,  108 
Stenia  pallida,  culture,  24 
Stenorhynchus  speciosus,  4Q 
Stephauotis  floribunda  pruning,  262 
Stillingfleet,  B,.  79 
Stocks,  Ten-week,  growing,  105;  and  Bromp- 

ton,  culture,  156 
Stove,  temperatures  for,  262 
Strawberry  tile.    Smith's,    1  ;    bed  making,   4  ; 

preserving  from  slugs,  40  ;   Elton,  on  north 

border,  152  ;  beds,  tan  for,  347 
Strophanthus  Stanleyanus  pruning,  264 
Strong  drink  is  raging,  322 
Struthiopteris,  its  derivation.  410 
Sulphur  as  a  gardening  agent,  213;  Ubing  in 

greenhouse,  283 


Swallow  fly,  15 

Swiss  cream,  recipes  for,  28 

Tacsonia,  wintering,  140 

Tares  for  fowls,  156 

Taverner,  J.,  329 

Taxodium  sempervirens,  probable  height,  41 

Tea  in  Assam,  its  discovery  and  culture,  123  ; 
quantity  used,  123 

Tea,  to  give  flavour  of  green,  282,  36l 

Tecoma  jasminoides  culture.  42;  Australis,  56; 
radicaiis  and  grandiflora,  204 

Tck'kia  speciosa,  262 

Tenant  right.  15 

Thetford  meteorology,  16 

Things  might  be  better,  231 

Tlirift  edgings,  planting,  27 

Thyrsacanthus  lilacinus,  58 

Tigridia.  wintering.  33  ;  pavonia  sowing,  312 

Tobacco,  how  to  dry,  41 

Tobacco,  fumigating.  140 

Tomatoes,  ripening,  25;  diseased,  27;  culture, 
389 

Tools,  drawings  of,  15 

Torrenia'Asiatiea  culture,  120 

Tradescants  and  their  tomb,  394 

Training,  eyed  nails  for,  184  ;  rods,  iron,  389 

Transplanting  tool.  393 

Traveller's  Joy,  209 

Trees,  young,  planting  close,  140  ;  removing 
large,  346  ;  unthrifty,  347 

Trenching,  how  to  be  done,  38  ;  light  soils,  51 

Trcntham  gardens,  notes  on.  1()7,  )95 

Trellises,  management  of  fruit-trees  on,  23" 

Trichosma  suavis  culture,  115 

Trichopilia  marginata,  82,  87 ;  list  of  and  cul- 
ture. 8/ 

Trigonidums,  list  of  and  culture,  115 

Tropo^olum  .larrattii.  brachyceras,  and  penta- 
phvUura  culture,  204  ;  tricolorum  culture, 
219 

Trumpet  Lily,  219 

Tulip  planting,  6,  25;  shelter  for,  10;  show. 
Great  Northern,  30  ;  arranging,  94  ;  break- 
ing of,  151 

Turner  (Dr.  W.),  107 

Turnips,  Swedes,  storing,  67 ;  culture,  402 

Vandas  for  pot-culture,  115 
Vanilla,  list  of  and  culture,  149 
Vauxhall,  once  intended  for  a  college,  29 
Vegetable  marrow  seed,  297 
Veranda,  plants  for,  27 ;  climbers  for  exposed, 
360 


Verbenas,  improved  by  saltpetre,  16;  wintering, 
28;  mildewed,  7";  yellow,  131  ;  culture  for 
exhibiting,  194,  229, "242,  25/,  273;  soil  for, 
195;  culture  in  pots,  215  ;  cuttings  shanked, 
233;  potting.  &c.,  for  exhibiting,  292;  pro- 
pagating by  cuttings,  370 ;  list  of  and  sowing, 
321  ;  culture,  insects  on,  336,  356 

Versailles  Gardens,  93 

Victoria  Regia  in  open  air,  44  ;  late  blooming, 
160 

Vincas  in  stove,  2S3 

\'^ine-border.  covering,  140;  dressing,  156 

Vine  planting  and  pruning,  95  ;  list  of,  97  ; 
bleeding,  cure  for,  120,  346;  in  pots,  140, 
23:i ;  grafting,  248;  inarching,  282;  forcing, 
.111  ;  protecting,  347;  for  forcing,  green- 
house, and  pots,  list  of,  347  ;  in-tloors,  351 

Vinery,  management  of  early,  161 ;  temperature 
in.  i62;  heated  by  cows,  221;  planting,  281 

Violets,  Neapolitan,  &c.,  culture,  54 

Virgin's  Bower,  209 

Walks,  concrete,  27  ;  409 

Wallflower  culture,  312 

Wallich  (Dr.j,  3 

Wallichia  densiflora,  3 

Walls,  fruit  for  different  aspects,  183 

Walls  of  glass,  159;  a  new  form  of,  225;   for 

fruit,  361 
Walnut  keeping,  1 70 
M'alnut  tree,  barren,  297 
Warreas,  list  of  and  culture,  178 
Water  in  a  mineral  district,  140 
Watering-pot,  Thompson's,  140 
Watering  in  winter,  224 
Way  to  be  miserable,  373,  401 
Wheelbarrows,    on    their     construction,    157; 

dimensions,  204 
Whitehaven  Horticultural  Societv,  394 
Wild  flowers,  British,  'jG3,  285.  3'l3,  349,  377 
^\'i^dow  plants  of  cottagers,  77 
Wine-making,   home,    /'j   137J    bottling,   71  ; 

grape,  &c.,  138 
Wmdow,  plants  in  N.E-,  183 
Wintering  plants,  28;  different  modes,  33,  41 
Wire-worm,  destroying,  HO,  20i 
Wise.  H.,  391 
Withering,  W.,  43 
Worms  in  grass,  1 06 

Yarrow  as  a  medicine,  91 

Zauschnekia  culture,  283 
Zygopetalums,  list  of,  215;  culture,  24 1 
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Wallichia  densiflora  - 
Craterina  hirundinis 
Osbcckia  stellata 
Escallonia  raacrantha     - 
LeucothOe  andromeda 
Oncidium  variegatum    - 
Thyrsacanthus  lilacinus 
Dovehouse  utensils 
Jacobin  Pigeon  - 
Helmcted  Pigeon  - 
Trichopilia  marginata 
Grevillea  lavcndulacea  - 
Episcia  bicolor  - 
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Pultenaea  ericoides    - 
Cochin-China  Fowls 
Swallow  Pigeon 
Sarcopodium  Lobbii 
Wheelbarrows   - 
Hyoscyamus  grandiflora 
Siphocampylus  amtenus 
Browallia  Jamesoui 
Hive  ventilator  - 
Carmelite  Pigeon  - 
Clematis  vitalba 
Panneli's  boiler 
Chrysobactron  Hookevii 
Ranunculus  flammula    - 
Scarifiers  -        -        - 
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Weather  near  London  in  1850. 
Barometer.    IThermo.  Wind.  Rain  in  In 


\     Sun 
I    Rises. 


Sun 

Sets. 


3  Th  jWalnut-Ieaves  fall. 

3  P      Jacli  Snipe  seen. 

4  S       Swallows  last  seen. 

fi  Sdn1()  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
6M      Buntings  rtock. 

7  Tu    'Wheat  sowing. 

8  W     Cherry-leares  fall. 


29.870  — 20.799'  58— 43  !     N.     i  02 

I'ag.s;"- 29.8/4:  sc— 44  1    e.   1  02 

29.886—29.798  60—33  I  S.W.  — 

129.771— 29-;34  61- 2S   I     W.  — 

'29.746  —  29.427  59—44     S.W.  j  15 

29-544-29.377  59— 42     S.W.  — 

I  29.779  — 29.557  60—31   IS.W.  !  — 
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5 

34 
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s 

29 

10 

27 
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22 

Moon 
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Age. 

10     33 

.■» 

11     31 

8 

morn. 

9 

0    34 

10 

1      33 

11 

2     43 

12 

3     49' 

13 

Clock 

Day  of 

bef.  Sun. 

Year. 

10    31 

275 

10    49 

276 

1       8 

277 

1     26 

278 

1     44 

279 

2       1 

280 

12     18 
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"Reason  hath  deceived  me  so  many  times,  that  I  will  trust  reason  , 
no  more,  unless  the  point  in  question  be  confirmed  and  made  manifest  by 
experience — without  which  no  knowledge  in  husbandry  is  perfect;  for 
experience  admitteth  no  imposture."  So  wrote  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent men  of  the  17th  century,  yet  that  man  died  from  absolute  want 
in  the  streets  of  London,  He  was  G.\,brii:l  Plattes  ;  and  this  almost 
only  fragment  of  his  biography  we  find  thus  recorded. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  volume,  puldished  in  1639.  entitled,  A 
Discovery  of  Snhterran^al  Treasure,  written  by  Gabriel  Plattes;  and 
a  contemporary  of  the  author  has  written  on  a  Hy-leaf  of  that  vulume, 
"The  author  of  this  book  died  of  meer  want,  in  the  year  1644,  at  London, 
Mr.  Hartlib  hath  many  of  his  best  papers  and  notes,  which  are  worth 
the  getting ;  for  Sir.  Samuel  HartUb  told  me  he  was  a  rare  man  for  feats 
of  husbandry,  chemistry.  &c.*'  In  other  words,  Plattes  was  an  alchemist 
as  well  as  a  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  but  he  was  no  blind  groper  in  the 
crucible.  Yet  alchemy  was  one  of  the  prevailing  delusions  of  his  age, 
influencing  all  classes,  and  so  prevalent  as  to  call  forth  Ben  Jonson's 
well-known  satire,  "The  Alchemist."  Even  such  a  contemporary  of 
Plattes  as  Evelyn  saw  no  absurdity  in  the  pursuit,  for  he  tells  us  in  I7^-'>. 
**  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Dickinson,  the  famous  chemist.  We  had  a  long 
conversation  about  the  philosopher's  elixir,  which  he  believed  attainable, 
and  had  seen  projection  himself  by  one  who  went  under  the  name  of  fllun- 
danus,  who  sometimes  came  among  the  adepts,  but  was  unknown  as  to 
his  country  or  abode  ;  of  this  the  Doctor  has  written  a  treatise  in  Latin 
full  of  very  astonishing  relations.  He  is  a  very  learned  person,  formerly 
a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  which  city  he  practised 
physic."  It  seems  extraordinary  that  no  one  seems  to  have  asked,  "  If 
these  men  can  make  gold,  why  are  they  all  so  miserably  poor?"  In  the 
work  of  Plattes,  of  which  we  have  given  the  title,  there  are  some  extra- 
ordinary recipes,  but  it  is  not  consonant  with  our  purpose  to  enter  into 
its  metallurgical  tests  and  researches,  although  one  chapter  has  such  a 
tempting  title  as  "  How  true  and  perfect  gold  may  be  made  by  art ;"  and 
we  are  the  less  inclined  to  do  so,  because  we  perceive  that  the  crucible, 
like  California,  had  one  result  in  common  ;  for  Plattes  says,  "  If  any  one 
doubt  the  truth  of  alchemy,  he  may  be  satisfied  by  this  trial ;  but,  instead 
of  gain,  he  shall  pay  for  his  learning,  by  going  away  with  loss." 

In  the  same  year,  I639,  in  his  Discovery  of  infinite  treasure  hidden 
since  the  World's  beginning,  ivhereunto  alt  men  are  friendly  invited  to 
be  sharers  with  the  discoverer,  Plattes  begins  with  this  most  true 
apothegm — an  apothegm  even  more  applicable  to  the  19th  century  than 
to  that  in  which  he  wrote — "There  is  no  approved  medicine  but  this  in 
an  over-peopled  commonwealth — to  wit,  good  improvements  of  the 
earth;"  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  both  the  jiro- 
tectionists  and  free-traders  of  the  present  day.  We  have  abundant 
evidence  in  this  work  to  sustain  Mr.  Hartlib's  declaration,  that  Plattes 
was  "  a  rare  man  in  husbandry;"  for  although  there  is  in  it  much  of 
surplusage  and  inflated  eloquence,  there  are  also  intermingled  many 
such  truthful  passages  as  this — "  When  a  planter  setteth  his  small  trees, 
at  the  first,  let  him  ram  down  the  earth  solid  below,  and  lighter  towards 
the  surface,  that  so  the  roots  may  spread  through  all  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  may  not  point  downwards  towards  the  barren  earth,  but 
spread  in  the  rich  mould."  His  views  as  to  the  mixture  of  soils,  irri- 
gation, and  the  preservation  of  the  drainage  from  dunghills,  are  equally 
sound.  "  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  "much  oversight  committed  by  many 
husbandmen,  in  letting  out  the  putrificd  and  coloured  water  from  their 
moats  and  dunghill  pools  ;  whereas,  all  the  water  that  was  high-coloured 
might  have  been  improved  in  such  frugal  manner,  by  a  little  industry, 
that  it  would  have  produced  such  an  increase  of  barley  as  would  have 
made  as  much  good  drink  for  the  husbandman's  provision  as  the  coloured 
water  which  was  lost." 

In  the  May  of  l664,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  induced  Mr.  Hartlib  to 
publish  for  him— for  he  appears  to  have  had  neither  funds  nor  credit — 
The  Profitable  Intelligencer,  which  is  no  more  than  an  advertisement  of 
eight  pages,  proposing  to  publish  a  larger  work,  entitled,  The  Treasure 


House  of  Nature  untocked,  and  set  wide  open  to  the  world.  He  says, 
"  1  intend,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  printed,  that  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
elsewhere,  at  certain  signs  then  to  be  set  up,  the  said  book  shall  be  sold 
for  five  shillings,  or  lent  for  two-pence  per  week,  to  every  one  that  shall 
leave  the  money,  or  put  in  security  to  return  it  to  the  owner."  West- 
minster Hall  was  no  extraordinary  place  in  which  to  establish  this  first 
suggestion  of  a  circulating  library,  for  in  those  days  seedsmen,  book- 
sellers, and  others,  had  stalls  in  that  Hall  for  vending  their  wares.  Plattes 
was  evidently  a  practical  man,  for  we  have  seen  what  he  says  about  ex- 
perience as  opposed  to  mere  reasoning  ;  and  Walter  Blith,  in  the  preface 
to  his  English  Improrer,  speaks  of  Plattes'  "corn-setting  engine," 
which  he  applauds,  and  which  was  evidently  the  embryo  idea  of  our 
modem  drills. 

Yet  of  such  a  man  no  memorials  exist.  All  that  we  gather  is  that  he 
probably  began  his  observations  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  continued  them  through  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  1st, 
as  well  as  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Rev. 
Walter  Harte,  who  must  have  conversed  with  those  who  had  seen  Plattes, 
says  of  him  : — 

"  As  great  a  genius  as  this  writer  was,  the  public  allowed  him  to  drop 
down  dead  in  London  streets  with  hunger  only  ;  nor  had  he  a  shirt  upon 
his  back  when  he  died.  He  bequeathed  his  papers  to  S.  Hartlib  :  Whom 
a  cotemporary  author  addresses  in  this  manner :  "  None  (but  yourself, 
who  want  not  an  enlarged  heart,  but  a  fuller  hand  to  supply  the  world's 
defects)  being  found,  with  some  few  others,  to  administer  any  relief  to  a 
man  of  so  great  merit.'     Letter  to  Hartlib/rom  Flanders,  1650. 

"Another  friend  oi Hartlib's  gives  Plattes  the  following  character: 
'  Certainly  that  man  had  as  excellent  a  genius  in  agriculture  as  any  that 
ever  lived  in  this  nation  before  him,  and  was  the  most  faithful  seeker  of 
his  ungrateful  country's  good,  I  never  think  of  the  great  judgment, 
pure  zeal,  and  faithful  intentions  of  that  man,  and  withal  of  his  strange 
sufl^erings  and  manner  of  death,  but  am  struck  with  amazement  that  such 
a  man  should  be  suftered  to  fall  down  dead  in  the  streets  for  want  of  food, 
whose  studies  tended  to  no  less  than  providing  and  preserving  food  for 
whole  nations,  and  that  too  as  with  much  skill  and  industry,  so  without 
pride  or  arrogance  towards  God  or  man.*  C,  D.  in  a  Letter  to  HartUb, 
16.53.  Legacy,  p.  183,  ]S-i.— Hartlib,  as  far  as  can  be  learnt,  published 
but  few  posthumous  papers  oi  Gabriel  Plattes ;  and  indeed  an  author,  so 
extremely  poor  as  this  unfortunate  person  was,  would  in  all  probability 
have  sold  his  writings  to  the  booksellers,  had  they  been  so  far  finished  as 
to  deserve  publication.  The  pieces  already  published  are  these  which 
follow :  Practical  Husbandry  improved,  or,  A  Diseooery  of  infinite 
Treasure,  •i'^,  continuing  120  pages,  l65t).  A  Discoi>ery  of  subterranean 
Treasure,  4to,  1638.  About  three  sheets,  Utercurius  Latificans,  4to, 
1644.  Twelve  pages.  Observations  and  Improve  me  7its  in  Husbandry, 
accompanied  with  twenty  E.rperimcnts,  imparted  to  S.  HartUb  by  Gab. 
Plattes.  32  pages,  4to,  l653. — This  author  had  a  bold  adventurous  cast 
of  mind,  and  seems  to  have  preferred  the  faulty  sublime,  in  matters  of 
invention,  to  the  faultless  mediocrity.  As  to  his  MS.  intitled  Art^s 
■l/fs^ress  containing  a  series  of  observations  and  experiments  in  agriculture 
for  fifty  years,  and  in  all  probability  the  most  valuable  in  matter,  as  well 
as  most  considerable  in  size,  of  all  his  writing,  we  have  spoken.  In  a 
letter  to  Hartlib,  May  14,  l644,  he  mentions  a  work  of  his,  called  The 
Treasure-house  of  Nature  unlocked,  and  set  wide  open  to  the  World,  Sec. 
Whether  this  performance  was  ever  printed  is  more  than  1  know,  or 
whether  it  be  not  the  tract  first  mentioned  in  this  list,  which  I  am  partly 
inclined  to  believe.'* 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  62. S°  and  44.1'' respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  80°,  occurred  on  the  5th,  in  1834,  and  the  lowest  cold,  29*^,  on  thfc 
3rd,  in  1336.  During  the  period,  83  davs  were  fine,  and  on  85  rain 
ffell. 


"We  wiil  now  conclude  our  comments  on  the  gardening 
implements  at  the  World's  Exhibition  ; — 

219. — Smith's  Enamelled  Garden  Labels 
Are  made  of  iron  and  bronze,  with  a  frame  or  space  at 
the  top  for  the  enamel,  which,  being  white,  shows  the 
ink  or  paint,  which  may  be  used  for  writing  the  name 
of  the  plant  or  ti'ee  very  clearly,  and  the  enamel  can  be 
easily  cleaned.  The  labels  might  be  made  neater,  and 
of  more  tasteful  designs  for  conservatories.  They  will 
be  found  both  durable,  and  of  more  utihty  than  most 
of  the  labels  in  use  in  gardens  at  the  present  time. 


Smith's  Hyacinth  Glass  and  Glass  Supporter. — 
This  glass  is  fitted  with  a  glass  support  for  steadying 
the  flowers,  and  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  glass  by 
means  of  a  small  zinc  tube,  with  a  piece  of  zinc  from  the 
side  bent  so  as  to  fit  over  the  edge  of  the  vase,  the 
support  passing  through  the  tube.  The  contrivance  ia 
veiy  simple,  but  the  design  is  not  good,  being  the 
same  as  the  old-fashioned  hyacinth  glass. 

The  Sxkawberry-tile.  exhibited  also  by  Smith,  will 
be  expensive,  and  the  utility  of  such-like  things  is  much 
questioned.     For  a  wet  season,  tbey  may  be  useful  in 
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keeping  the  fruit  from  tlie  gvouud;  but  in  dry,  hot 
weather,  the  fruit  is  liable  to  get  baked  on  one  side 
before  the  other  is  ripe,  and  for  general  purposes  they 
ai'e  useless. 

363. — Fleming's   Machine   for   Destroying  Weeds, 

AND    JIoSS,    &C.,    ON    GlUVEL   WaLKS. 

This  is  a  boiler  on  three  wheels,  made  of  malleable 
iron,  with  a  fire-bo.\,  door,  and  ash-box  at  one  end, 
with  a  handle  at  the  other,  to  draw  it  along;  it  is  also 
fitted  with  a  valve  and  perforated  pipe,  for  distributing 
the  boiling  solution.  The  water  is  put  into  the  boiler 
with  two  pounds  of  salt  for  every  gallon  of  water,  and 
it  holds  about  thirty  gallons ;  the  lire  is  then  lighted, 
and  when  the  water  is  boiling  the  machine  is  moved 
on,  and  the  valve  opened.  The  breadth  the  water  is 
spread  is  about  three  feet,  and  it  will  go  over  from  eighty 
to  eighty -five  square  yards  at  each  time  the  machine  is 
emptied  of  its  contents.  The  boiler  is  then  filled  again, 
and  so  the  operation  goes  on.  The  walks  must  be  dry 
when  the  solution  is  used,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  it  away  from  box  or  turf  edgings,  as  it  will  kill 
either  of  them  as  quickly  as  the  weeds. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  method  for  eradicating 
weeds.  Salt  has  been  often  used,  laid  on  by  the  hand, 
for  killing  weeds,  but  young  plants  from  tlie  uninjured 
seed  soon  make  their  appearance  thicker  than  before ; 
but  when  the  solution  is  used  boiling,  it  destroys  the 
seeds  as  well  as  weeds,  and  so  prevents  a  crop  from 
appearing  for  a  longer  time,  while,  if  the  walks  are 
rolled  after  the  operation,  before  getting  too  dry,  it 
consolidates  the  surface  and  makes  it  smooth  and 
comfortable  to  wallc  on.  Our  reporter  adds,  that  he 
thinks  tliis  machine  very  useful  where  there  is  a  large 
extent  of  gravel  to  clean,  and  particularly  where  the 
walks  are  shaded  and  get  covered  with  moss. 

262. — Seal's  Scythe  Stones 
Appear  to  be  made  of  stone,  with  a  good  giit  for  sharp- 
ening scythes  ;    they   are  both  in  a  rough    state,   and 
polished  ready  for  using. 

269  B. — Sander's  Gardes  Spades,  Draining  Tools, 

AND  Shovels. 
The  spades  exhibited  are  generally  good,  thuugli  in 
some  of  them  we  remarked  that  the  iron  strap  from  the 
blade  did  not  come  well  up  the  handle,  which  is  a  great 
fault,  as  the  handle  is  thereby  less  strong,  and  more 
likely  to  break  with  heavy  work. 

Our  reporter  likes  the  spades  exhibited  at  Stand  259  A, 
by  WiNTON  of  Birmingham.  "  'These  are  made  of  a  sohd 
piece  of  cast  steel,  without  joint  or  weld,  and  quite 
elastic ; "  the  spades  are  very  light,  but  quite  strong 
enough  for  any  garden  purposes.  The  handle  is  fixed 
in  a  difterent  manner  from  the  old  method  of  the  iron 
straps  sheathing  the  handle ;  in  these  there  is  a  slit  cut 
out  of  the  handle,  from  front  to  back,  into  which  a  plate 
of  the  steel  from  the  spade  is  secured  by  iron  ]iius  pass- 
ing from  side  to  side  of  the  handle.  Our  reporter  adds, 
"I  have  not  had  experience  \vith  this  method  of  fasten- 


ing handles,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  will  be  more 
pressure  on  the  wood  of  the  handle,  without  having  the 
sheath  of  iron  to  strengtiien  it;  with  this  exception,  the 
spades  are  the  best  I  have  seen.  The  Foiics,  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  in  this  stand,  are  light  and  well-made." 

160. — Crump's  Fire  and  G.\rden  Engine. 
This  engine  is  mounted  on  a  loose  iron  frame,  with 
two  wheels,  an  u-on  foot  and  handle,  and  can  be  removed 
at  pleasure.  Tlie  tub  is  made  of  wood ;  and  one  of  the 
engines  exhibited  has  two  pumps,  with  an  air  chamber 
in  the  exit-pipe,  so  that  a  continuous  stream  of  water 
can  be  discharged,  at  the  rate  of  18  gallons  per  minute, 
and  to  a  distance  of  uO  or  60  feet.  There  is  a  woven 
hose  and  branch-pipe  attached  to  it;  it  is  fitted  with 
union-joints,  and  is  a  good  strong  engine,  but  rather 
lieavy.  There  is  also  a  smaller  engine  exhibited  with  one 
pump. 

43. — Star  key's  Telescopic  Ladder. 

These  ladders  slide  out  of  each  other.  The  method 
is,  a  notched  plate  of  iron  is  fitted  to  the  back  of  the 
sliding  series  of  ladders,  and  slides  iu  a  groove  in  front 
of  the  steps.  Each  ladder  has  a  strong  spring-catch  at 
the  top,  and  as  the  ladders  are  elevated,  the  notches  in 
the  plates  keeji  each  at  any  required  height  attained  by 
the  series  of  four  ladders.  This  is  a  useful  contrivance 
for  many  purposes,  and  is  held  together  very  firmly. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

'The  Exhibition  at  Ashford  set  the  Kentish  growers 
upon  the  move,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
next  year's  show  will  be  upon  a  grand  scale.  This 
season  there  was  a  far  greater  display  than  could  have 
been  expected,  and  the  public  were  not  wanting  in  their 
patronage.  Not  less  than  three  thousand  persons,  in- 
cluding the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  county,  were  ad" 
mitted  to  the  ground,  and  the  splendid  band  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  with  tlie  Maidstone  band,  alternately 
perl'ormed.  The  fruit  was  better  than  we  ever  saw  at  a 
provincial  show  before.  Mr.  Epps's  uurseiy  grounds, 
adjoining  the  station,  were  admu-ably  adapted  for  a 
display  of  the  kind,  and  his  noble  plants  did  much  for 
the  occasion. 

The  Miiidsioiic  Horticultural  Society  was  well  sup- 
ported in  the  last  exhibition  for  tlie  season.  Many 
stands  of  Dahlias  and  Roses,  Verbenas  and  Hollyhocks, 
were  shown  in  fine  condition,  and  floricultui-e  appears 
highly  patronized  iu  that  vicinity.  Cottagers'  produc- 
tions, both  here  and  at  Ashford,  make  a  striking  feature: 
and  we  learn,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  effect  on 
the  morals  and  condition  of  the  humble  classes  is 
excellent. 

Hereford  Horticultural  Society  has  held  three  shows 
witli  every  possible  advantage  of  earnest  patronage,  fine 
weather,  and  an  improving  taste.  There  was  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  last  show  as  compared  with  the 
others.  It  would  have  done  any  body  good  to  see  the 
beautiful  productions  of  the  cottagers,  whose  useful 
vegetables  for  quality  almost  put  the  professional  gar- 
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deners  to  the  blusli.  and  whose  enthusiasm  seemed 
boundless.  This  series  of  sliows  for  1S51  was  a  revival 
of  e.N.hibitions  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  and 
enough  was  done  to  shew  that  the  Society  will  be  second 
to  none  among  those  of  the  provincial  cities. 

The  uncertainty  of  last  year's  Dithliiis  has  not  been 
so  much  complained  of  as  the  retrogi'ade  movement  in 
quality,  coarseness,  and  sunk  centres ;  and  had  it  not 
been  that  some  of  the  growers  gave  prizes  for  the  best  of 
last  year's  flowers  let  out  by  them,  very  little  would  have 
been  seen  of  them.  The  most  beautiful  flower  of  the 
season  was  Barmaid,  let  out  by  Turner.  The  most  perfect 
and  certain  was  The  Klmj,  let  out  by  Morgan.  Nil  di-spe- 
randuin  was  the  most  showy,  but  it  has  the  great  fault 
which  would  spoil  the  best  flower  in  all  other  respects, 
the  petals  do  not  meet  as  the  flower  naturally  grows, 
and  all  the  dressing  that  can  be  given  will  not  wholly 
remedy  the  defect.  Mrs.  Hansard  was  the  best  fancy; 
hut  if  we  get  one  of  the  same  colour  without  the  indent- 
ation at  the  ends  of  the  petals,  this  must  give  way 
another  year.  Admiral  has  been  useful,  but  cannot  be 
compared  \\ith  Fearless.  E.  Y. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIB   PORTUAITS   AND    BIOGBAPHIES. 


DENSE-FLowEiiED  Wallioh  Palm  (Walliclua  deiisi- 
flora).  —  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4584. — Whether  we 
regard  the  stately  habit  of  the  Wallichia  earyotoides,  the 
palm  on  which  this  genus  was  founded  by  Dr.  Rox- 
bm'gh,  the  great  beauty  of  the  Wallichia  sjiectahilis,  or 
the  elegance  of  this  comparatively  little  palm  before  us, 
the  subject  of  our  present  biography,  we  believe  few  will 
dispute  the  taste  which  suggested  the  genus  to  comme- 
morate the  name  and  labours  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Wallich, 
late  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta, 
aud  the  more  so,  when  we  remember  that  the  author  of 
it,  Dr.  Roxbiu'gh,  was  liis  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
directorship  of  the  same  gai-den.  We  submit  this 
example  of  disinterested  kindness  to  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  gardeners ;    for  how  often  do  we  find  the 


very  contrary  spirit  exhibited  by  some  of  them  towards 
both  their  predecessors  and  successors  in  the  cares  of 
the  garden ;  but  this  should  not  be — charity  and  good- 
will should  prevail  over  all  our  relations  aud  actions  in 
life.  Several  other  botanists  of  eminence  have  showed 
their  desire  to  compliment  the  great  demonstrator  of 
Indian  botany  "  by  a  like  compliment,"  and  the  syno- 
nyms which  have  accumulated  to  the  genus  li'allichia 
in  consequence,  have  been  the  source  of  error  on  the 
part  of  Endlicher  and  Lindley  in  their  enumeration  of 
genera.  We,  therefore,  hail,  with  great  pleasure,  the 
following  extrication  of  this  botanical  web  by  the  inde- 
fatigable researches  of  Sir  W.  Hooker ; — 

"  In  as  few  words  as  we  can,"  he  begins,  "  we  must 
show  the  right  that  Roxburgh's  plant  has  to  the  name 
Wallicliia,  in  preference  to  the  Walliehias  of  other  bota- 
nists, who  have  delighted  to  honour  our  friend  by  a  like 
compliment.  Though  the  Palm  had  been  long  thus 
named  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  it  was  not  published  tiU  the 
appearance  of  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Plants  of  Coro- 
mandel,'  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  in 
1831.  In  1824,  Dr.  Hamilton  published  this  identical 
Palm,  under  the  name  of  Harina,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  HorUis  Amboinnisis,  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Society  of  Natural 
History.' "  Sir  W.  Hooker  also  shows  a  long  list  of 
Walliehias  by  other  authors,  and  traces  them  to  the 
dates  of  their  published  origin,  and  they  are  shown  to 
have  heen  of  later  dates ;  so  that  now,  at  last,  this  Palm 
is  established  on  its  true  foundation,  and,  as  Sir  W. 
Hooker  says,  "  is  well  suited  to  commemorate  Dr.  Wal- 
lich's  labours  in  the  field  of  science.  His  extended 
knowledge,  and  his  splendid  works  on  Indian  botany, 
his  liberal  contributions  to  Kew,  and  to  every  celebrated 
garden  in  Europe  and  the  colonies,  and  his  generous 
and  encouraging  bearing  to  every  student  of  plants, 
justly  entitle  him  to  a  name  among  the  "princes  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom." 

Wallichia  riensijiora  is  an  elegant  stemless  Pahn,  a  native 
of  Assam,  and  of  forests  which  sldrt  tlie  base  of  the  Eastern 
Himalaya  from  Kamaon,  at  an  elevation  of  some  two  tliou- 
saud  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  the 
collection  at  Kew  some  years  since.  It  will  be  found  a  fit 
associate  with  Cyoads,  as  Oiuii,  Zamia,  and  such  palm-like 
plants,  to  represent  the  noble  family  of  Palms  on  a  minor 
scale.  Besides  the  beauty  of  its  spreading  I'roud-lilie  leaves, 
it  is  very  handsome  while  in  fruit,  and  being  a  Monoecious 
plant,  it  carries  the  male  and  female  organs  of  reproduction 
on  different  stems  (spadix)  on  the  same  plant.  These 
spadices,  or  flower-stems,  issue  from  among  a  central  tuft  of 
coarse  fibres.  The  male  stem  is  first  hid  in  a  large  imbri- 
cated sheath,  called  a  spatlie,  which  is  of  a  dark  pui'ple 
colour  streaked  with  yellow  ;  hence  arise  the  male  flowers  in 
dense  clusters,  and  nearly  white.  The  female  is  a  com- 
pound spike,  with  violet- coloured  fruit  or  ovaries.  This  and 
all  the  allied  tiibes  delight  in  strong  turfy  loam,  and  their 
large  spreading  roots  suck  up  large  quantities  of  rich  water 
when  the  plants  are  in  good  health  and  growing  in  strong 
moist  heat.  Palms  are  now  arranged  in  five  divisions,  or 
sections,  and  this  belongs  to  the  first  and  largest  section, 
An'cads,  which  is  called  after  Arcca,  the  Cabbage-tree  Palm,  i 
and  in  the  system  of  Linnaeus  our  plant  is  ai'ranged  in  the 
sixth  order  of  the  twenty-first  class,  Monacia  Hexandrla.  I 

AVe  cannot  close  this  notice  without  reprinting  what  we 
wrote  in  1H43,  when  the  experience  of  Dr.  Wallich's  excel- 
lencies were  freshly  impressed  on  us.     Happily  our  forebod- 
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ings  of  liis  (lying  in  Intlia  liave  proved  gvouudlpss,  as  Dr. 
Wallich  is  linng,  and  long  may  he  continue  to  live,  in 
England. 

"(If  the  Superintendant  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Dr.  Wal- 
lich, I  cannot  speak  too  highly  :  his  scientitio  attainments 
need  no  testimony  from  me ;  they  are  demonstrated  hy  liis 
pubhshed  works,  and  hy  fifty  societies,  which,  unsohdted, 
have  enrolled  him  among  tlieir  associates.  But  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  m'banity  and  Uberality  with  which  he 
meets  the  wishes,  not  of  his  friends  only, hut  of  aU  who  seek 
from  him  either  tlie  gratification  of  their  curiosity,  or  an 
addition  to  their  botanical  stores. 

Dr.  Wallich  is  by  hull)  a  Dane,  and  was  a  medical  attache 
to  Chandenagore,  the  chief  Indian  colony  of  his  nati\e 
countiy  ;  and  it  was  to  the  estimable  Dr.  Carey  that  he  was 
indebted  for  bringing  his  scientific  merits  imder  the  notice 
of  the  government,  and,  subsequently,  for  his  appointment 
to  the  honourable,  lucrative,  and  delightful  office  he  now 
holds.  To  this  he  is  devotedly  attached ;  and  though  of 
late  warned  that  a  residence  of  many  years  in  a  tropical 
climate  renders  a  change  to  one  more  temperate  desii'able, 
yet  I  much  fear  he  will  linger  on,  till  ho  becomes  the  tenant 
of  that  grave  which  he  has  ah-eady  prepared  in  a  fa\  ourite 
shaded  spot  among  his  botanical  ti'easm'es. 

"  During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  doctor  has  suc- 
ceeded in  accUmatising  many  plants,  which  must  eventually 
become  objects  of  commercial  importance.  Madder  (Calo- 
tropis  procera),  Manet  I'm  (/labra,  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha; 
Crinuni  Asiaticiim  toxicariiini,  a  substitute  for  the  squill ; 
the  guiacmn,  and  quassia  plants  ;  HemUlesnnis  Tntlicas,  a 
substitute  for  sarsaparilla ;  fustick  (Madura  tinctoria), 
Ciesalpiiia  coriaria,  abounding  in  tannin  ;  and  various  other 
useful  plants,  are  of  the  class  in  question." 

B.  ,T. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

SojiE  letters  lying  by  us  at  this  moment,  remind  us 
that  tills  is  the  period  at  which  many  persons  desire  to 
make  new  plantations  of  i'^/;rauherries  and  Easpherries ; 
and  as  one  signed  B.  B.  would  seem  to  embody  the  bulk 
of  the  enquiries  necessary,  let  that  be  the  text.  B.  B. 
asks — "When  tlie  beds  should  be  made?" — "How  tliey 
should  be  treated  ? " — "  The  kinds  most  useful  in  a 
family?"  all  of  which  we  will  endeavour  to  answer. 

Strawbeeries. — As  to  the  time  of  making  the  beds, 
that  is  sometimes  settled  on  principle,  sometimes  on 
expediency ;  tbe  latter  more  genei'ally  tlie  case.  If  the 
thing  be  judged  on  its  own  ground  alone,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  as  early  as  the  runners  can  possibly  be 
obtained,  is  the  very  best  time.  Indeed,  we  would  never 
remove  thein  at  a  mid-season ;  either  very  early  or  very 
late  is  perhaps  the  best  practice.  When  we  say  very 
early,  it  is  meant  that  tbe  very  first  runners  tbe  parent 
plants  can  be  made  to  produce  are  desirable ;  this  will 
be  generally  about  tbe  second  week  of  July,  extra  means 
having  been  taken  to  induce  an  early  and  strong  brood. 
And  as  to  very  late,  about  the  second  week  in  October 
may  bo  taken ;  but  the  plants  for  this  purpose  may  either 
be  early  obtained  and  strong  runners,  which  have  been 
planted  in  July  in  reserve  beds,  and  now  lemoved  witli 
nice  balls  of  earth  ;  or  runners  obtained  from  the 
established  plants  forthwith  :  need  we  add  that  the 
former  will  carry  a  decent  crop,  and  that  the  latter  nill 
not  do  so  until  tlie  ensuing  year.  Those  who  intend  to 
make  early  jilantations  on  principle  alone,  and  to  do  all 
that  can  be  done  to  obtain  n  good  crop  of  fine  berries 
in  tbe  first  season,  must  be  "  up  witli  the  lark."  Tbe 
plants  from  which  the  new  plantation  has  to  be  made 
having  been  determined  on,  the  cultivator  should  spread 
two  or  three  inches  thick  of  old  vegetable  soil  or  manure 
beneath  them  in  the  month  of  May,  or  before  the 
runners  come  forth ;  and  on  this  the  runners  will  be 
produced  unusually  early  and  very  strong.  By  this  treat- 
ment, nice  plants  will  be  obtained  a  month,  or  nearly  so, 
before  those  left  to  chauee.     Those  who  ai-e  determined 


to  use  every  means,  may  watch  the  development  of  the 
runners,  and  jilace  a  stand  or  a  hooked  jieg  on  the  bine, 
to  make  the  young  runners  sit  close  to  the  ground.  In 
addition,  the  extending  runners  may  receive  frequent 
sprinklings  of  water;  and  such  means  being  taken, 
runners  of  a  very  superior  character  may  be  generally 
obtained  renj  early  in  July.  If  these  can  be  planted 
out  where  they  are  to  remain  finally,  so  much  the  better; 
this  is  doing  all  that  can  be  done :  but  if,  through  a 
severe  limitation  of  ground,  expedients  taust  be  had 
recourse  to,  why,  as  before  observed,  the  next  best  plan 
is  to  plant  the  young  runners  o-ut  in  reserve  beds  until 
October,  or  the  following  February.  This  course  is 
resorted  to  in  order  to  economise  ground,  and  is  the 
practice  of  hundreds,  and  the  only  objection  is,  that  a 
very  full  crop  cannot  be  expected  ;  nevertheless,  we  have 
bad  very  good  crops  by  such  means,  esjiecially  of  the 
Keen's  seedling,  wliich  possesses  great  aptitude  for  early 
bearing.  Less  nicety  is  necessary  in  ]n-eparing  beds 
for  tbe  latter  practice.  Deep  digging  and  much 
mauimng  is  quite  imnecessary  —  nay,  prejudicial,  in 
this  case.  Any  bed  or  beds  which  have  produced  an 
early  crop  of  any  kind  after  a  good  manuring,  are  at 
once  eligible  without  digging;  simply  levelling  them 
down.  Thus,  early  lettuce  ground  would  be  very  proper. 
If,  however,  beds  have  to  be  prejiared  for  them,  a  little 
of  very  old  and  rotten  manure  forked  in,  only  about 
three  inches  deep,  and  well  blended  with  the  soil,  will 
be  amply  sulficient.  The  object  is  to  make  a  strong 
and  compact  plant  betimes,  and  as  they  cannot  (in 
attempting  to  save  room)  be  planted  at  (jreat  distances,  it 
is  useless  to  encoin-age  an  overgrown  plant.  The 
runners  by  this  latter  practice  may  be  planted  at  from 
six  to  eight  inches  square,  and  should  be  frequently 
watered  during  the  earlier  stage  of  tlieir  grovi'th ;  as  the 
earlier  tbe  plant  becomes  stout,  the  greater  tbe  produce 
will  be.  At  this  narrow  distance,  and  on  shallow  dug, 
but  rather  rich  soU,  their  roots  will  become  interwoven 
by  the  beginning  of  September,  and  a  slight  check  to 
rapid  growth  ensues,  biglily  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  a  strong  blossom.  As  before  observed,  these  may  be 
transferred  to  a  permanent  situation  some  time  during 
October;  but  if  high  flavour  in  the  berries  is  preferred  to 
abundance  of  produce,  we  would  advise — what  we  have 
several  times  jiractised — tliat  tliey  be  not  removed  until 
the  beginning  of  tbe  ensuing  February.  This  procedure 
is  based  on  the  weU-kuown  fact,  that  the  best  flavoured 
strawberries  are  produced  on  plants  with  moderate 
foliage,  certainly  not  on  those  most  luxuriant;  and  this 
February -planting  keeps  tbe  foliage  less  rampant — tbe 
fruit,  however,  may  be  slightly  dimiuislied  in  size. 
And  now  for  the  making  new  plantations  in  permanent 
situations  early  in  July;  the  mode  of  coaxing  early 
runners  was  before  explained,  and  we  may  now  talk  of 
soils,  and  tbe  mode  of  prepai'ingiliem,  situations,  &c.,  &c. 
Hoil. — A  deep  and  mellow  loam,  about  intermediate 
between  what  is  termed  stitt'  soil  and  bght,  is,  doubtless, 
best  for  the  Strauhernj ;  it  may  be  added,  that  where 
jieople  do  not  take  the  pains  of  watering  regularly,  as 
the  Lonilnii  market-ijardeners  do,  it  is  better  to  lean  to  a 
soil  of  an  adhesive  character,  rather  than  light  soils,  where 
a  choice  e.xists.  As,  however,  such  excellent  soils  are, 
perhajJS,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  we  may  bo 
allowed  to  suggest  corrections  for  those  of  inferior 
staple.  Loose  sandy  soils  are  very  unfit,  they  are  too 
capricious  in  regard  of  moisture  ;  and  before  the  appli 
cation  of  manures  is  thought  of  means  must  be  talcen 
to  improve  the  staple.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
cultivator  shottld  consider  his  locality,  and  ascertain 
what  materials  can  be  readily  obtained,  in  order  to 
economise  tbe  wliole  proceeding.  Marl,  clay,  diteli  or 
pond  scourings,  old  peaty  material,  &c.,  are,  any  of  them, 
or  all  combined,  of  much  service  in  thi.s  case.  Marls 
are   capital  improvers  of  this  kiad  of  soil,  but  they 
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unluckily  have  a  constant  tendency,  espeoiaUy  those  ol' 
the  clayey  chavacter,  to  subside  into  a  stratum ;  through 
the  agency,  we  sujipose,  of  the  rains.  We  have  known 
i^ood  cultivators,  therefore,  in  marly  districts,  a]iply 
marl  annually  between  the  rows,  and  this  on  hot  soils 
had  the  desked  eflect.  The  soourings  of  ditelies  or 
pond  bottoms,  which  have  lain  to  dry  for  some  months, 
and  then  turned,  and,  if  possible,  some  quick-lims  in- 
troduced, will  be  found  a  capital  application  to  either 
sandy  or  clayey  soils;  the  latter,  of  course,  is  benefited 
also  by  a  liberal  application  of  sand  or  sandy  material, 
old  lime  rubbish,  old  and  mellow  peat,  leaf-soil,  and 
manures  ol'  any  kind. 

And  now  for  the  preparation  of  the  plot.  All  good 
strawberry  growers  agree  iu  tlie  propriety  of  securing  a 
liberal  depth  of  soil;  we  slionld  say  nearly  two  feet,  if 
more,  so  much  the  better.  Trenching  must  be  had 
recourse  to.  and  if  the  soil  is  poor,  a  good  coat  of  dung 
introduced.  That  dung,  blended  with  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  should  not  be  by  any  means  rotten ;  if  of  rather 
a  raw  character  it  will  last  the  longer  ;  and  this  is  re- 
quisite, fur  a  deep  root  iu  such  material  is  of  eminent 
service  during  hot  and  dry  weather  iu  June,  when  the 
surface-roots  being  liable  to  the  caprice  of  the  ■weatlier, 
the  fruit  is  steadily  maintained  by  the  deep  roots.  Half- 
decomposed  material,  dung,  or  dung  and  weeds,  or 
leaves,  being  introduced  towards  the  bottom,  by  placing 
it  on  the  top  sjiit  and  digging  it  into  the  bottom,  we 
would  next  give  the  second  spit  a  dressing  of  more 
mellow  and  rather  rottener  materials,  and  dig  this  in 
with  it,  and  thus  will  a  good  foundation  be  estabhshed 
for  tln-ee  or  four  year's,  if  necessary.  The  last  .spit  may 
be  tlirowu  into  a  ridge,  and  thus  levelled  down  last  of 
all  with  a  fork  ;  this  will  bring  the  manure  a  little  nearer 
the  surface,  and  mix  it  better.  And  now,  the  whole  is 
ready  for  planting ;  and  the  nest  consideration  is  kinds, 
distance,  and  mode  of  planting. 

We  grow  ehietij'  the  Black  Prince,  the  Keen's  Seedling, 
the  British  Queen,  and  tlie  Elton.  The  Alpines,  of 
course,  will  requir-e  special  treatment.  There  are  many 
new  kinds,  some  of  much  merit,  especially  Mijatt's 
kinds ;  but  we  think  the  amateur  will  do  well  to  establish 
his  main  stock  willi  these,  and  shortly  we  will  give  an 
account  of  some  newer  kinds.  Here  we  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  one  of  great  promise,  brought  out  this 
summer  by  ilr.  Cliivas,  seedsman,  &c.,  of  Chester,  a 
spirited  tradesman,  who  sent  a  plant  with  ripe  fruit 
over  here  to  be  tasted.  We  found  it  of  high  flavour, 
and  a  likely  appearance,  and  Mr.  C.  aftinns  that  it  is 
the  earliest  we  have,  or  nearly  so,  and  a  good  bearer. 
However,  next  summer  we  shall  hear  more  about  it,  as 
many  are  for  trying  it ;  he  has  named  it  Earl  of  Chester. 
To  pursue  the  subject  of  planting.  Some  plant  in  beds, 
some  as  edgings,  and  some  iu  single  rows ;  the  last  is 
our  practice,  and  the  practice  of  most  good  cultivators. 
In  making  a  new  plantation,  of  course  the  first  year 
the  plants  will  only  attain  half  their  size  ;  we,  tlierefore, 
plant  them  tirice  as  thick  in  the  row  as  we  intend  them 
ultimately  to  remain,  and  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
or  when  the  crop  is  gathered,  we  cut  every  other  plant 
up  ;  this  gives  the  remainder  room  to  ripen  a  good  bud. 
Three  feet  we  do  not  consider  too  much  hetueen  the 
rows,  and  the  plants  ultimately  two  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
so  that  by  double  thiekuess  in  the  row,  tliey  may  be 
planted  exactly  one  foot  apart  at  the  first.  We  are 
aware  that  practice  differs  in  distance  as  well  as  other 
things;  but  tliis,  we  believe,  will  produce  i\\e  greatest 
crop  of  good  sti-awberries,  which,  whatever  marlcet-men 
may  do,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  private  gi'ower. 
Tliere  must  be  no  drill  drawn  for  the  plants  ;  the  best 
way  is,  after  stretching  the  line,  to  make  a  mark  witli 
the  end  of  a  rod,  having  a  notcli  in  it  to  ride  cross- 
legged  over  the  luie,  and  then  to  pull  the  line  up  and 
plant  by  the  mark,     Cai-e  must  be  taken  not  to  buiv 


tho  hearts  of  the  plants,  which  is  soon  done  if  the 
planter  is  awkward ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  this,  it  is 
well  (il"  tlie  soil  is  tolerably  dry)  to  pass  tlio  foot  lightly 
down  the  line  before  planting. 

The  nmners  should  be  taken  up  cai'efully  with  a 
trowel,  every  fibre  secured,  and,  if  possible,  every  little 
ball  of  soil  secured  too,  and  planted  forthwith.  No 
tying  about,  or  di-ying  up,  jiermitted.  As  soon  as 
planted,  they  nmst  receive  a  thorough  watei-ing,  and 
this  may  liave  to  be  repeated  once  every  two  days  for  a 
week  or  two,  in  order  that  no  time  be  lost.  As  soon  as 
they  are  rooted  in  their  new  situation,  liquid  manure 
may  be  liad  recourse  to  until  tlie  plants  get  strong, 
when  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  by  persevering 
attention  the  plants  will  be  very  stout  indeed  by  the 
middle  of  September,  and  forming  a  strong  bud  in  the 
centre  of  each;  henceforth,  no  excitement  need  be 
applied,  they  will  sink  gradually  into  a  state  of  repose. 
We  forgot  to  say  that  not  a  leaf  must  be  cut  oft'  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  from  the  removal  of  the  limners  in 
July  luitil  the  following  February,  or  rather  March.  Of 
course,  the  jilantation  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  and 
those  who  have  tender  kinds,  such  as  the  British  Queen, 
will  do  well  to  throw  a  little  litter  of  any  kind  over 
them  during  the  hard  frosts  of  winter. 

Any  little  detail  of  proceedings  which  the  severe 
limitation  of  our  pages  precludes  the  possibility  of 
entering  fully  into,  may  be  found  in  that  most  usefid 
little  book  of  general  reference.  The  Cottage  Gardeners' 
Dietionarij,  which,  we  do  tliiuk,  wiU  be  found  a  good 
pocket-assistant  to  all  those  who  have  little  time,  and 
are  very  much  in  eai'nest.     Easpberry  in  our  nest. 

R.  Ebeingion, 


THE  TLOWER-GAEDEN. 

C0MP.\NI0N  TO  THE  CALENDAR   FOR   OcTOBER. — Beauti 

ful  as  the  first-rate  flower-gardens  generally  are  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  like  the  Crystal  Palace,  they 
will  be  stripped  this  mouth.  The  contents  of  the  one 
will  have  to  be  so  packed  as  to  occujiy  as  little  room  as 
possible  in  houses,  pits,  and  frames,  or  in  the  cellars  or 
storerooms  in-doors,  or  may  be  in  the  attic — the  safest 
place  about  a  house  for  the  old  Scarlet  Geraniums,  if 
tlie  frost  can  be  kept  from  them.  The  contents  and  non- 
contents  of  the  Crystal  Palace  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  at  present ;  what  we  have  learned  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  colours  in  either,  must  also  give  way  to  this 
monthly  companion.  Alstrcemerias,  the  first  on  the 
list,  must  be  planted,  or  transplanted,  this  month,  but 
the  next,  or  the  following,  and  even  the  end  of  Februai-y 
will  do,  only  that  October  is  the  best.  Van  Houtt's  seed- 
ling Alstrcemerias  s.re  YSij  pretty,  and  they  sport  natu- 
rally like  Sweet-wOliams,  when  a  few  sorts  are  growing 
together  iu  one  bed,  so  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  varie- 
ties, nor  any  use  in  naming  them.  Any  light  rich  soil 
will  do  to  grow  them  in,  and  if  it  is  natiu'ally  damp  at 
the  bottom,  nil  the  better,  if  it  is  well  drained.  Their 
roots  are  not  unlike  young  asparagus  roots,  and  they 
have  e5'es  in  the  same  way;  these  roots  should  be  set  in 
rows  iu  a  bed  no  more  than  six  inches  apart,  and  nine 
or  ten  inches  from  row  to  row  ;  tliey  should  be  covered 
six  inches  deep,  and  if  tlie  winter  sets  iu  very  hard,  a 
layer  of  leaves,  or  something  of  tliat  sort,  should  be  put 
over  them  till  February.  They  do  not  come  above 
ground  until  the  end  of  March,  unless  the  winter  is  very 
mild.  Early  in  April  tlie  bed  might  he  sown  with  the 
blue  Nemo2)hila,  which  would  then  be  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Alstroemerias.  After  flowering,  the 
roots  should  be  taken  uji  and  dried,  and  again  re-set  in 
October.  It  is  customary  to  keep  these  Alstrffimerias 
three  years  ui  the  bed  without  removing  them,  but  that 
hurts  the   roots  very  much,  as  they  bury  themselves 
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deeper  at  every  gi-owth  they  make.  Like  some  biJbs, 
tliey  soon  get  so  deep  in  a  loose  bed  tliat  tlie  effort  to 
grow  up  to  the  surface  is  too  much  for  them.  Bomareiis 
are  twining  plants,  which,  in  their  flowers,  look  so  much 
like  Alstroemerias  tliat  they  have  been  mistaken  for 
such.  Bomarea  acutifoUa  is  the  best  of  those  in  culti- 
vation, and  should  be  grown  by  every  one  against  posts, 
walls,  or  some  support.  Lapngena  rosea  is  another 
plant,  a  new  one  of  great  beauty,  with  the  habit  and 
flowers  like  a  Bomarea ;  tliis  is  the  time  to  plant  it  also. 
None  of  these  are  very  good  for  pots,  and  they  shoidd 
always  be  planted  in  tlie  free  soil. 

Anemones  and  Raminciihises,  that  is  border  cues,  are 
to  be  planted  from  this  time  to  next  April,  at  intervals 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  according  to  the  weather,  or 
they  may  all  be  put  in  at  once  now,  or  in  February. 
Seedlings  of  them,  if  in  pots  or  boxes,  must  be  put  under 
shelter  this  mouth,  and  kept  from  the  frost  this  winter; 
not  but  what  they  are  hardy  enough,  but  that  they  are 
more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  other  injuries, 
if  they  are  left  out  to  take  their  chance.  Bulls,  of  all 
the  hardy  kinds,  to  bloom  next  spring,  should  now  be 
got  in  without  loss  of  time.  Those  who  contemplate  a 
fine  display  of  mixed  Hyacinths  and  early  Tulips  next 
April,  should  see  to  their  stock  of  them  immediately.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  put  off  planting  them  tdl  late, 
because  they  produce  a  good  bloom  if  they  are  in  the 
ground  before  Christmas,  that  bloom  being  at  the 
expense  of  that  in  the  following  season.  If  the  beds 
ai'e  not  ready  to  receive  them,  let  them  be  put  into  small 
pots  and  be  plunged  somewhere  till  the  beds  are  in 
readiness  for  tliem.  I  am  asked  for  a  list  of  the  principal 
hardy  bulbs  that  i-equire  to  be  planted  this  month  or 
early  in  November  —  this  is  on  the  stocks,  and  w-ill 
appear  immediately.  1  am  also  asked  if  I  can  look  over 
plans  of  flower-gardens,  but  I  must  put  them  off  for  one 
more  month,  for  reasons  tliat  will  be  obvious  by  and  by. 

Box-Edgings. — We  are  so  long  accustomed  to  have 
our  box-edgings  planted  in  the  spring,  that  few  dream 
of  doing  so  in  the  autumn — but  tliis  month  is  certainly 
the  best  of  the  twelve  to  plant  dwarf  box.  About  thirty 
years  ago,  all,  or  almost  all,  the  box-edgings  in  the 
largest  kitchen-garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gram- 
pians stood  about  a  foot  high,  and  as  much  across  the 
top ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  men  got  into  the  way  of  ti-im- 
ming  the  sides  and  top  with  the  scythe  (and  I  had  my 
first  lessons  at  mowing  on  these  very  edgings),  but  a  new 
gardener  from  CuUen  House,  in  Bamffshir'e,  condemned 
them,  and  had  the  whole  trenched  up  that  season,  in 
October,  renewed  the  soil,  and  planted  afi'esh  with  slips, 
without  a  particle  of  roots,  and  the  whole  all  round  the 
garden  went  off  as  well  as  could  be,  and  required  to  be 
fresh  clipped  nest  June. 

Carnation  Layers. — -After  the  middle  of  this  month  it 
is  much  the  best  plan  to  let  any  layers  that  may  yet 
remain  on  the  old  stools,  remain  as  they  are  till  some 
fine  dry  weather  comes  on  in  Febniary  next,  and  those 
that  were  planted  out  for  the  last  six  weeks  will  require 
to  be  looked  over,  to  see  that  they  are  firm  in  the  ground 
and  safe  from  slugs  or  grubs,  all  weeds  cleared  away, 
and  if  a  little  soot  'xare  scattered  in  between  the  rows, 
and  then  the  ground  loosened  with  a  hoe,  it  woidd  en- 
courage them  much,  and  be  the  means  of  freeing  the 
soil  from  gi'ubs  and  other  enemies. 

Cow-dung,  d-c. — In  evei-y  good  gai'den  there  is  a  heap 
of  cow-dung,  ])igeon-dung.  or  sheep-dung,  made  up  every 
year,  and  it  generally  takes  two  years  to  reduce  sucli 
heaps  into  good  working  order  for  potting,  or  rather 
for  mi.\ing  with  potting  composts.  These  heaps  are 
now  swarming  witli  worms,  and  we  gardeners  delight 
to  see  them  at  work,  as  we  do  bees,  while  any  of  the 
dung  remains  green  or  ft'esh,  but  as  soon  as  the  heap 
is  ready  for  our  use,  we  must  rid  it  of  the  worms 
before  we  put  the  dung  under  cover  for  future  use,  as 


we  generally  do  about  this  season.  A  peck  or  two  of 
fresh  soot,  and  a  few  pounds  of  salt  mixed  up  with  the 
dung,  will  kill  all  the  worms  in  a  large  heap.  The  soot 
and  the  salt  will  add  to  the  goodness  of  the  heap,  and 
the  dead  worms  themselves  will  soon  become  the  best 
part  of  the  mixture. 

Soils  and  Composts  are  among  the  most  necessary 
things  to  be  looked  to  this  montli  ;  fresh  turf,  loam,  and 
peat  for  next  year,  leaf-mould,  broken  bones,  and  all 
the  other  necessaries  of  the  potting-bench,  sliould  be  got 
together  before  the  winter  sets  in,  but  more  especially 
that  which  remains  on  hand  from  last  season.  Part,  at 
least,  of  all  the  mixtures,  or  simples,  should  be  put 
under  cover,  to  be  ready  for  potting  in  a  dry  workable 
order.  If  there  are  any  mysteries  in  gardening,  one 
may  meet  with  them  in  the  compost-yard  if  you  look  for 
them  at  the  right  time. 

Rose  Buds. — We  often  hear  of  people  being  puzzled 
about  the  right  time  to  untie  the  matting  with  which 
Rose-buds  are  secured ;  but  after  the  end  of  September, 
it  does  not  matter  much  whether  they  are  loosed  or  not 
for  months  to  come,  because  the  shoots  will  not  swell, 
and  so  tighten  the  bandages  after  this  season ;  but  the 
top  parts  of  the  stocks  above  the  new  buds  shoidd  now 
be  cut  oft'  to  within  six  inches  or  so ;  this  is  of  gi'eat  use 
to  strengthen  the  buds  for  a  vigorous  start  next  spring. 

iJaldias. — Be  sure  that  their  colours,  and  their  heights, 
and  proper  names,  ai-e  all  registered  before  the  frost  cuts 
them  oif,  so  that  you  may  know  how  to  manage  them 
next  season;  and  if  you  happen  to  be  near  a  nursery, 
look  in  and  see  what  sorts  you  woidd  like  to  order  before 
it  is  too  late.  Make  choice  of  the  more  dwai-f  Icinds,  if 
they  push  up  their  flowers  well,  but  have  notliing  to  do 
witii  those  sorts  which  have  drooping  flowers,  let  them 
be  ever  so  pretty.  Ask  for  Zelinda  tii'st ;  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  aU  the  Dahlias  in  the  country  for  the  flower- 
garden,  because  it  will  divide  any  two  colows  which 
would  not  otherwise  agree,  being  nearly  a  black  Dahlia, 
and  not  more  than  two  feet  high  in  any  soil,  and  it 
blooms  most  profusely  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  Any  dealer  who  would  not  mind  to  be 
thought  singular,  might  drive  a  good  trade  out  of  this 
and  one  other  Dahlia  which  I  shall  name  presently,  by 
going  round  the  gardens  where  they  are  growing,  and 
exchanging  some  other  plants  for  the  over-stock  which 
gardeners  might  have  to  spare,  increase  them  in  the 
spring,  and  ofl'er  them  for  sale  at  two-pence  a  plant  in 
The  Cott.\ge  G.^rdexek.  The  half-a-guinea-a-plant 
trade  in  Dahlias  never  made  a  fortune  yet,  and  never 
will;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  two-pence  or 
tiiree-pence  trade  woidd  return  flve-and-twenty  per  cent, 
for  some  years.  The  other  Dahlia  I  alluded  to  has  no 
name,  but  it  is  as  dwarf  as  Zelinda,  and  of  a  scarlet 
colour,  therefore  most  valuable  for  the  flower-beds. 
Dealers  might  call  it  Scarlet  Zelinda,  and  in  a  few  years 
we  might  get  an  entire  new  race  of  these  useful  flowers, 
and  call  them  all  Zelindas,  and  putting  the  name  of  the 
coloiu'  before  the  word  Zelinda — white,  red,  scarlet,  lilac, 
striped,  yellow,  and  even  blue  Zelinda,  if  they  can  get 
it — then  we  should  know  what  we  are  about  when  we 
buy  any. 

Planting  Evergreens.  —  Liboeednis  ehilensis,  "  the 
Prince's  tree,"  as  they  call  it,  has  gone  on  veiy  well 
indeed,  but  the  gi'ass  round  it  does  not  thrive  at  all, 
because  every  one  who  comes  to  see  the  garden  must 
have  a  look  at  it,  and  so  trample  the  glass  that  no 
chance  of  growing  is  left  it.  Who  will  be  next  in  the 
field  and  plant  Lihocedns  tetragona  from  the  same 
country  ?  A  most  splendid  hardy  evergi-een  tree,  which 
will  grow  as  big  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  Weeping 
Cypress  of  tlie  A'ale  of  Tombs,  lately  from  China,  is  now 
getting  cheap  enough,  and  is  a  tree  of  great  beauty,  and 
every  one  who  has  a  place  for  it  should  buy  one  at  once. 
The  Great-fruited  Cj7)ress  li-om  California  is  a  wonderful 
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TO    OUR    READERS. 


"LiDiES  and  Gentlemen,  we  are  to  be  together  for  six  mouths/'  said  the  captain  of  an 
outward-bound  East  Indiaman ;  "  let  us  be  pleased  with  each  other  dui-ing  that  time."  Now, 
no  voyage  could  be  more  dehghtful  than  was  the  one  of  which  that  brief  address  was  the 
preface :  let  it  be  ours,  then,  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  volume — our  six  months'  voyage  . 
and  we  have  a  good  hope,  when  it  closes,  that  our  passengers  will  agree  to  a  memorial,  as  in  the 
voyage  alluded  to,  thanking  "  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew,  for  their  uniform  urbanity  and  good 
conduct."  Such  a  memorial  is  doubly  gratifying,  for  it  rewards  past  efforts,  and  is  an  earnest 
of  futm-e  success ; — it  is  an  evidence  that  the  same  passengers  will  sail  wWh.  you  again,  and 
that  they  will  recommend  the  craft  to  their  friends.  As  we  are  beginning  a  new,  so  we  are  just 
closing  one  of  oui-  six  months'  voyages  ;  and  most  gratefully  do  we  add  that  it  has  been 
prosperous.  That  it  has  beeu  pleasant  to  oui'  passengers  that  prosperity  is  a  silent  testimony ; 
but  we  have  recorded  evidence,  also,  in  many  letters — such  as  we  have  before  quoted  in  former 
volumes— and  we  must  give  extracts  from  two  of  them  now. 

One,  from  a  young  gardener,  says, — "  My  garden  has  been  a  complete  mass  of  flowers,  while 
the  gardens  around  looked  comparatively  barren.  I  have  had  several  brother  professionals 
asking  my  advice,  and  among  them  my  old  master.  The  ad\'ice  I  gave  him  was  the  advice  I 
have  given  to  all — Eead  The  Cottage  Gardener.  My  old  master  laughed  at  such  advice, 
saying  such  principles  and  secrets  as  I  practised  were  not  taught  in  books ;  but  I  soon  convinced 
him  of  his  mistake,  by  shewing  him  the  volumes,  and  comparing  my  garden  with  them.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  he  is  now  a  constant  subscriber." 

The  next  letter  is  from  a  lady,  and  it  thus  concludes : — "  I  must  add  my  mite  of  thanks 
for  your  most  useful  periodical,  which,  from  an  indolent  country  girl,  has  converted  me  into 
an  active  gardener,  dehghting  in  my  flowers,  and  not  scorning  hard  work — at  wliich  my  husband 
marvels."  Now,  some  such  young  lady  as  our  correspondent  was  before  she  read  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  was  another  young  lady  on  board  the  ship  we  have  mentioned ;  and  we 
remember  her  asking  the  captain  whether  he  should  have  a  new  band  of  musicians  next  voyage. 
He  repKed  in  the  negative,  but  that  "  they  would  have  a  good  supply  of  new  music." 

Precisely  so  with  our  musicians.  We  retain  the  old — have  added  one  or  two  more ;  and  we 
are  quite  confident  that  our  readers  ^^^ll  agree  that  they  all  "  discourse  most  excellent  music." 
They  harmonise  well ;  have  abundance  of  new  themes ;  and  we  pledge  oui'selves  that  they  shall 
keep  good  time. 


Abronia  UMBELLATA,  12 

Abutilon,  not  flowering,  292;  (striatum)  soil 
for,  27 

Acacias,  list  of  greenhouse  and  culture,   313 

Acanthads,  g6 

Achimcnca,  culture,  139;  propagating,  326; 
mismanaged,  220;  (.picta)  ISO 

Acres  t^Knttlish  and  Irish),  l32  ;  in  Enpland,  349 

.>Ichraea  diecolor,  and  fulpens  striatifolia,  151 

.ISschynanthus  astrosauguineus  and  zebrinus, 
151 

Agapanthus  and  Gladiolus  bedded  together,  318 

Agapanthus  umbellatus  culture.  362 

Agave,  American,  in  bloom,  329 

Age  of  seeds,  77 

Air,  rules  for  admitting,  212 

Albert,  Prince,  at  Shrubland  Park,  240 

Allamanda  Neriifolia  culture,  272 

Allotment  Farming,  May,  fiS  ;  June,  133  ;  July, 
195  ;  August,  274;  September,  33?,  October, 
402 

Almanack,  first  Gardeners',  107 

Alonsoa  as  a  bedder,  204 

Alsop's  Sulphurator  and  Fumigator,  327 

Alatroemeria  aurea,  sowing.  4 1 1 

Alyasum  sasatile  culture,  103 

Amateur  Florist's  Society,  18,  379 

Auierican,  blight,  to  destroy,  20  ;  gardening,  2"  ; 
plants,  Waterer's,  109,  1"^;  groundat  Chis- 
wick,  1S6 

Ammonia,  water  for  syringing,  77  ;  sulphate  of, 
as  a  manure,  251  ;  carbonate  of,  282;  fixing, 
346 

Anemones  thinning,  139 ;  sowing,  140,  289  ; 
planting,  354 

Angelica  culture,  153,  217,  359 

Annuals  sowing,  6  ;  raising  tender,  21  ;  (stove), 
list  of,  51  ;  culture,  71  ;  sowing,  84,  85,  290; 
transplanting,  90;  for  June  sowing,  148;  for 
beds,  management  of,  176,  354  ;  list  of  hardy, 
280 

Anccctochilus  setaceus,  150 

Anomatheca  cruenta,  368 

vVntirrhinunis,  their  faults,  2/3  ;  crossbreeding, 
340 

Ants,  to  get  rid  of,  283 

Aphides,  to  destroy,  19,  22,  27,  l)S 

Apiarian's  Calendar — May,  54  ;  June,  134  ; 
July,  '97;  August,  275;  September,  339; 
October,  404 

Apiary,  History  of  an,  75,  198 

Aponogeton  distachyon,  363 

Apple  cuttings,  9 1 

Apple-blossom  grub,  155 

Apples,  gathering  ;ii:d  keeping,  305,  406 

Apprentices,  nurseryn.ens',  91 

Apricot,  pruning,  disbudding,  &c.,  69,  1S3; 
thinning,  16O;  gumming,  MO 

Aquatics,  greenhouse  and  liardy,  76,  365 

Araucaria  imbricata,  155 

Arbutus  pruning,  311 

Arrangement  of  garden  stock.  49 

Artichokes,  dressing,  359;  winter  dressing,  247 

Asparagus,  planting,  38  ;  beds,  making,  39, 
77  ;  cutting,  74  ;  culture,  181,  217,  ^72  ;  beds, 
not  productive,  183 

Asphaite,  for  flooring,  105 

Auctions  of  flowers,  2 

Auricula,  culture,  38,  76,  117,  131  ;  in  borders, 
84,  289 ;  protecting,  88 ;  ancient  varieties, 
107;  (Beauty  of  Bath),  94;  sowing,  203; 
seedlings  and  culture,  294 

Balcony  PLA^Ts,  air  and  light  for,  71 

Balm  of  Gilead,  3i6 

Balsams  coming  single,  287;  culture,  24,  314; 
from  cuttings,  209  ;  growing,  243 

Bark-bed,  to  promote  heat  of,  119 

Barley-bread  making,  411 

Baron,  Mr.,  301 

Bartolina  maculata,  151 

Basket  beds,  flowers  for,  41 

Basing  House  Siege,  313 

Bean  weevil.  1G9 

Beauty  ?     What  is.  29 

Bees:  preventing  swarming,  13,  140;  results 
of  burying,  11,  40,  57,  58.  154;  oil  annoying 
to,  27;  swarming,  27,  197,  134;  dress,  27; 
barley-sugar  for,  54  ;  putting  on  small  hives, 
54;  ventilation,  54  ;  transferring,  54  ;  guide- 
combs,  54  ;  floor-boards  for,  57  ;  their  winter 
consumption.  6a  ;  large  flat-topped  hive,  61  ; 
aspect  for,  61  ;  queenless.  61,  134,  204; 
Payne's  hives,  61 ;  space  between  hives,  62; 
straw  versits  wood  hives,  62  ;  driving  from 
hive,  77 ;  hives  infested  with  moths,  77  ; 
books  on.  77,  105;  vessels  for  honey.  90; 
hive  with  old  comb,  90 ;  bellows  for  fumi- 
gating, 105;  uniting  swarms,  105,  233,  246; 
barley-sugar  for  feeding,  105,  129,  139; 
robber.  119;  weighing  hives,  119;  old  opinion 
of  drones,  121 ;  The  English  Bee  -  Keeper, 
122  ;  putting  into  mourning.  135;  house  for, 
140;  first  swarm,  140;  water  for,  140;    notes 
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about,  154;  working  upwards.  183;  Hubcr'a 
hive,  183;  hive  capal)lc  of  being  altered  in 
size,  183;  wintering  in  boxes,  181;  Neigh- 
bour's hives,  186;  swarming  prematurely, 
197  ;  removing  from  old  hives,  197  ;  new  ven- 
tilator, 197 ;  nadir  or  under-hiving.  197 ; 
history  of  an  apiary,  "5,  193  ;  Taylor's  hives, 
202,  233 ;  crippled  bees  destroyed,  204 ; 
Payne's  small  hives,  20i  ;  brood  in  glasses, 
204;  superstitions  about,  219;  destroying 
([ueen,  220 ;  in  Neighbour's  hives.  220 ; 
absence  of  drones,  220 ;  cause  of  leaving 
super,  233  ;  Taylor's  boxes  and  screens,  245  ; 
burying,  245;  errors  in  managing,  246;  ven- 
tilating, 247  ;  flowers  for,  247  ;  supers,  rules 
for  using,  247;  covering  Nutt's  hive,  261 ; 
cutting  down  hive,  261  ;  honey-dew,  visited,  , 
by,  262  ;  early  swarms,  275  ;  forcing  swarms,  [ 
275;  dressing  hives,  276;  boxes  on  one 
another,  232  ;  super,  its  use.  282  ;  working 
upwards,  282 ;  piping,  when  heard,  282 ; 
queen  thrown  out,  282 ;  hive  ventilator,  282  ; 
raising  a  queen,  ."10;  in  King's  hives,  311; 
not  working  in  super,  311  ;  size  of  hives,  311 ; 
too  late  for  swarming,  311 ;  feeding  and  trans- 
ferring, 311  ;artificial  swarms,  134,  19S,  325  ; 
hatchi"ng  brood,  325 ;  honey  season,  339  J 
early  breeding,  339;  shading,  339;  stocks 
for  nest  season,  339;  driving,  339,  390,  4i)9; 
wasps  scarce,  339  ;  transferring,  340  ;  earwigs 
in  hives,  346  ;  stands,  coverings,  writers,  on. 
and  with  a  north  aspect,  404  ;  preventing  ; 
winter  failure  of  stocks,  405  ;  honey  varying  ; 
in  colour,  376 
Bee  fumigator,  13 

Bee-  Keepers,  warning  to,  13  ;  guide,  264 
Bedded-flowers,  new  arrangement.  318 
Bedding-out    plants,    84,    112.    113,    174,    183; 
pink  and  white,  355  ;  keeping  in  winter,  345 
Beds,  arrangement  of,  396 
Begonia,   list  of,   97;  Evansiana,  91  ;  Coccinea 
culture,  42  ;    Cinnabarina  culture,  373  ;  cul-  , 
ture  in  stove,  1 15  ■ 

Berberries,  sowing  evergreen,  290  \ 

Bertolonia  maculata.  32  1 

Betonicas,  list  of  and  culture,  90 
Biennials,  sowing,  6,  21  ;  seedlings,  their  treat- 
ment, 390 
Bignonia,  flowerless,  77;  jasminoides    culture,  , 
311  ; 

Billljergia  zebrina,  151 
Blight,  causes  of,  175 

Blistered  leaves,  cause  of  in  peaches,  &c.,  6S 
Blossoms,  how  to  retard,  1,  4,  48  ;  protecting,  3  I 
Boiler,  gas-heated,  390 

Bolters  to  be  removed,  275  j 

Bones,  dissolving,  13,  91  ' 

Bonnet  for  garden  use,  247,  233  1 

Book  of  Husbandry.  121  j 

Border  flowers,  liardy.  279 
Borders  botanically  arranged,  155,  161 
Bossiieas  and  their  cultiire,  356 
Botanic  Gardens  (Royal),  Regent's  Park,  66,  80  1 
Botanical  Society's  fRoyal),  Show,  in  Regent's 

Park,  108,  123,  167,  231  | 

Botanical  gardens,  their  date,  207 
Botanical  nomenclature,  405  ;  bad,  252 
Bottom-heat,  its  importance,  47  ;  rule  for,  172  I 
Bout[uets,  flowers  for,  2  ;  making,  42  ;  fashion-  ; 
able,  95  ^  ■ 

Bouvardia  triphylla  as  a  bedder,  113;    leiantha,  | 

252 
Box  from  slips,  203  ;  edging  planting,  21  1 

Brewing,  water   not  to   be   boiled   over-night,  j 
389  ;  with  sugar  and  parsnips,  342  | 

British  Ferns,  45  j 

Brocoli,  Early  White  Malta,  26 
Browallias,  list  of  and  culture,  51 
Brown  (Lancelot),  235  I 

Brugmansias,  bed  of,  105  ;  sanguinea,  shedding  | 
its  buds,  119  ;  are  JJaturas,  140  1 

Buds,  selling.  247,  283  ;  exchanging,  283  j 

Budding,  early  notice  of.  299  | 

Bulbs,  arrangement  in  borders,  368  ;  planting,  ' 
354;  treatment  of    small,    390 ;    injured    by 
manure, -18;  management  of,  84;  why  taken 
up.  147 
Bulbous  plants,  sowing,  289 
Butter,  crumbly,  77  ;  the  cause  of  its  being  so, 

281  ;  to  cure  bitter,  155 
Cadbage    sowiNfi,     309  ;     autumn    manage- 
ment. 403 
Cacti,  for    windows,    &c.,   culture,    178,    203; 
require  abundance  of  light,  305  ;  grafting,  314 
Cielestina  ageratoidcs,  "7  < 

Cage  Birds.  English,  342,  409 
Caladium  bicolor  and  variegatum,  151 
Calathc.1  zcbrina.  151 

Calceolarias,  stopping.  9I  ;  culture,  10,  101, 
191  ;  their  usual  defects,  164  ;  list  of.  346; 
cuttings,  370 ;  against  a  wall,  383;  sowing, 
139,  204  ;  characteristics  and  culture,  215, 
266;  desirable  form,  243 


Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  6,5 

Calendars  for  :\Iay,  62;  June,  140;  July,  205: 
August,  283  ;  September,  31"  ;    October,  411 

Calendula  hybrida,  355 

Calla.  to  bloom,  113;  ."^thiopica  culture,  61  ; 
and  to  bloom,  183  ;  culture,  26l 

CaUistachyses  and  their  culture,  35" 

Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens,  2117 

Camellias  done  flowering,  90 ;  flower-buds 
dropping,  27 ;  grafting,  27 ;  pruning,  62, 
204;  culture,  191  ;  bcdding-out,  91;  leaves, 
scorched  and  spotted,  105  ;  drooping,  105 

Campanula,  carpatica  seedlings,  247  ;  speculum, 
247;  carpatica  alba,  326;  vidalli,  329  ;  pyra- 
midalis  leaf-rooting,  203,  204 

Candle  plant,  297,  32(5,  346 

Canna  Indica,  27  ;  hardy,  27 

Cantua,  dependens  rivals  the  fuchsia,  269  ;  buxi- 
folia,  380 

Capsicums,  fumigation,  84 ;  and  Chilies,  when 
to  gather,  39O 

Cardoons  surviving  the  winter,  27 

Carnations,  transplanting,  70 ;  layering,  21 , 
290,  294;  sowing,  203;  pipings,  294;  cul- 
ture, 305;  list  of,  346;  its  distinction,  36l ; 
sheltering,  88;  in  pots,  95,  265;  should  have 
six  guard  petals,  123  ;  shows  of,  in  July,  220 

Carnation  and  wireworm.  1  ;  and  picotee  cul- 
ture, 181  ;  and  picotee  show.  301  ;  distinction 
between  the  two  flowers,  346 

Carp,  first  in  England,  285 

Carrots,  Early  Horn,  time  of  sowing,  13;  sow- 
ing, 53;  storing,  403 

Carrot  wine,  fining,  27 

Catalpa  s}Ting;efolia  culture,  42 

Catalogue  of  Plants,  first  English,  313 

Caterpillars  destroyed,  62;  by  hellebore,  184; 
by  furze,  184  ;  by  lime,  362 

Cauliflower  culture,  182,  30g 

Cayenne  pepper  for  fumigating,  27 

Celery  plantmg,  153;  not  hearting,  184;  cul- 
ture, 194 

Centrosolcnia  glabra,  1/4 

Charcoal  burning,  119 

Charles  I.,  gardening  in  his  reign,  249 

Charring  refuse,  size  of  heap,  77 

Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  18,  66 

Cheltenham  Flower  Show,  174  ;  Monster  Flower 
Show,  222  ;  Horticultural  Society,  251 

Cherries,  summer  dressing,  238 

Chester  Show  of  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural Produce,  266 

Chickens,  management  of,  54  ;  artificial  mother 
for,  54 

Chicory  culture,  297 

Chimney-pot,  improved,  36l 

Chiswick  Garden,  45;  plants  in  conservatory, 
174;  seedling  flowers  at,  181 

Christmas,   ancient  omens  connected  with,  391 

Chrysanthemum  layers,  189;  wintering  slips, 
203  ;  culture,  soil,  and  training,  322,  358 ; 
becoming  yellow-leaved,  376 

Chysis  aurea  maculata,  315 

Cinchonads,  82 

Cmeraria,  scented,  27  ;  new,  30  ;  Heliotrope- 
scented,  62  ;  their  usual  defects,  I64;  notch 
in,  173;  culture,  191  ;  blind,  119;  rearing, 
345  ;  Maritima,  396 

Citrus  shedding  its  buds,  36l 

Clarkias,  blue  and  white  mixed,  "1 ;  prolonging 
in  bloom,  355 

Clayey  soil,  to  improve,  105 

Cleaning  and  charring,  4(13 

Clematis  ligustrifoUa,  390 

Cleomes,  list  of  and  culture,  51 

Clianthus  puniceus,  culture,  12;  not  flowering, 
27 

Climbers,  training,  22  ;  in  cellar  under  green- 
house, 76  ;  hardy  under  trees,  376 

Coal,  its  importance,  349  ;  fund  for  the  poor,  410 

Cochin-China  fowls  described,  91,  197 ;  to 
choose,  &c.,  276;  their  varieties,  price,  &c., 
340,  376 

Cockscomb  culture,  25;  large,  286 

Composts  for  flower-beds,  6 ;  their  formation, 
263 

Concrete,  beneath  trees,  26  ;  walks,  156  ;  walks 
repairing,  291 

Conilerie  supporter  (Seward's),  299 

Conservatory,  building,  60 ;  wall,  cheap,  367 

Coop,  a  convenient,  139 

Cooper's  Hill,  94 

Coral-plant,  its  out-door  treatment,  362 ;  cul- 
ture, 86 

Cottage  farming,  17 

Cows,  keeping,  17;  Scotch,  204  ;  falling  off  iu 
milk,  204  ;  to  cure  sore  teats,  297 

Crassula  obvallata  culture,  13  ;  iu  window,  Qo  ; 
culture,  119,  311 

Creepers,  list  of  annual,  6I  ;  near  sea-side,  269) 
346 

Crocuses,  new  seedling,  2 ;  as  a  bed-border,  318 

Crops,  state  of,  208 ;  in  Susses,  346 
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Crotolaria  culture.  356 

Croton  picta  anil  vanegata,  151 

Crowfoots,  bections  of,  l6l 

Crystal  Palace,  its  flower  suppliers,  gs  ;  as  a 
winter  garden,  12J;  nurserymen  exhibiting 
there,  145;  plants  at,  ITS;  Exhibition,  195, 
237  ;  for  plants,  324 

Cucumber,  seedlings,  raising,  l6;  ridges,  .'^8  ; 
linings  turning,  47  ;  culture,  52  ;  temperature 
for,  62  ;  and  melons  in  September,  91 ;  ridged 
out,  Itifj;  from  cuttings,  187 

Currant  (R.  W.  and  B.)  culture,  97 ;  crosses  of. 
gs  :  summer  dressing,  238  ;  (black)  rob,  260  ; 
training  and  protecting,  324,  353 

Cupressus  macrocarpa,  6l 

Cuttings,  planting,  6,  8  ;  of  roses,  7  ;  and  slips 
of  perennials,  84  ;  permanent  bed  for,  149, 
189,  204  ;  desirable  to  be  sold,  208  ;  in  flower- 
garden,  290  ;  not  potted,  390  \  their  culture, 
355 

Cydonia  japonica,  standard,  91 

Cypripedium  guttatum,  82  ;  list  of  and  culture, 
1/9 

Dahlias,  propagating,  22;  staking.  22 ;  pre- 
paring ground  for,  26;  King  of,  31,  67,  266 
prices  of,  42;  dwarfing,  til  ;  propagating,  /» 
culture,  38,  "4.  193,  295;  dressing,  80;  lisi 
of  best,  108;  Show,  Shacklewell,  123,  401 
prizes  for  new,  158  ;  Shows  of  1851,  1/4  ;  cut- 
tings. 189;  wintering  slips,  203;  shows,  ap 
proaching,  251  ;  pegging  down,  212,  22o 
treatment  of  late  struck,  2G1 ;  cause  of  dis- 
torted, 2S2 ;  Shows,  error  in,  23/  ;  pruning 
296  ;  its  pronunciation,  297  ;  as  bedders,  3Ib 
Dr.  Franipton,  321  ;  at  Surrey  Gardens,  328 
list  of  select,  346;  p;icking  for  travelling 
371 ;  some  of  the  best,  386 ;  Beeswing,  390 
roots,  preserving  in  winter,  390  ;  Show,  great 
annual  Rictropulitan,  3y3 

Daphne  culture,  305 

Delphinium  sowing,  390 

Dcndrobium  transparens,  2  ;  their  extent,  3 

Deodar,  transplanting  large.  325 

Deutzia  scabra,  262;  gracilis,  culture,  394 

Devonshire's  (Duke  of)  Chiswick  Villa,  94 

Devon  (South)  Horticultural  Society,  266 

Dibbling,  tirst  suggested,  185 

Didymocarpus  crinita,  252 

Die^'enbachia  maculata  culture,  179 

Dielytra  spectabilis,  drawing  of,  26  ;  culture, 
90,119;  cuttings,  2S9  ;  sowing,  282;  soil  for, 
312  ;  and  its  synonyms,  346 

Diosuia  culture,  306 

Dipteracanthus  spectabilis  culture,  307 

Disbudding,  I60;  the  peach,  &c.,  187;  fruit 
trees,  33 

Distemper  in  dogs,  77 

Dog-tnoth  violet  culture.  139 

Doiu  )  v:.  viburniflora,  209 

Dorking  towl,  169  ;  hints  for  its  management, 
&e.,  264  ;  characteristics,  264 

Douglas  (D.),  263 

Downton  described,  29 

Dracienas,  list  of  and  culture,  179 

Dramage  materials,  60 

Draining,  autumn,  403 

Dressing  llowers  objectionable,  80 

Drill,  Padwick's,  350 

Ducks,  to  keep  on  a  pond,  2S3  ;  paralysed,  346  ; 
for  a  weedy  pond,  376 

Eagle  Gardens,  31 

Ealing  Park  Gardens,  94 

Earth  grub,  156 

Earwig  trap  for  Dahlias,  3U 

Kccremocarpus  scabra  in  open  air,  346 

Echinocacti  culture,  306 

Edging  for  borders,  gi 

Egg-plant  culture.  25 

Eggs,  shell-less,  l6g  ;  addled,  cause  of,  26I 

Elementary  Catechisms,  1" 

Eleodeudron  iudicum  culture,  180 

Elichrysum  culture,  306 

Engine  (Read's  watering),  300 

Epacris,  plant,  cutting  down,  12  ;  culture,  306 

Epidendrums,  list  of  and  culture,  9 

Epilobium  angustifoliura,  history  and  culture, 
262,  297 

Epiphyllums,  grafted,  treatment,  203 

Erantheraum  leucouervum  culture,  180 
Eria,  list  of  and  culture,  9 
Erysimum  PerofTskianuiu,  174 
Erythrina  culture,  86 
I     Eucaridium  grandillorum  as  a  bedder,  355 
I     Eulophia  guincensis  culture,  9 
I     Euphorbia  splendens  for  bouquets,  31 

Evergreens,  time  for  transplautmg,  l62;  trans- 
planting large,  204  ;  pruning,   226 ;  cuttings 
of  hardy,  290  ;  planting,  345 
Exhibition  (Great),  its  lessons,  349 
Fairchild  (T.),  143;  lectures,  143 
Fairy  rings,  destroying,  362 
Fashion,  its  influence,  29 
Ferns  for  Wardian  Case.  76,  297 
Fertility  promoted  by  checking  the  flow  ering,  97 
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Fertilizing  po\Tder,  13 

Feverfew  (Double)  culture,  103 

Figs,  casting  their  friut,  47  ;  training,  69,  225 ; 
stopping,  382 

Fitzherbert  (Sir  A.),  121 

Fleas  in  hen's  nests,  12 

Fioricultural  Society  (National),  2,  186,  192, 
351  ;  London,  152,  ISO;  Show  (S.  London), 
287 

Fioricultural  Societies,  their  discordant  de- 
cisions, 107 

Floriculture,  Society  for  encouraging.  144,  180 

Florists'  Flowers,  74  ;  pernicious  increase  of 
bad,  31  ;  Societies  for  improving,  31 ;  Mr. 
Glenny's  opinions  on,  II7,  130,  152,  lS4,  180, 
183,  192,  215,  229,242,257,  272,293,307,321, 
335,  358,  371,  386,  400;  at  Chiswick,  152, 
216  ;  at  Botanic  Garden,  230,  242;  and  seed- 
lings at  Botanic  Garden  Show,  183  ;  preparing 
for  exhibition,  220;  how  to  be  estimated, 
299  ;  of  the  year,  304  ;  culture,  401 

Flower-beds,  dressing,  5 ;  arrangement,  61  ; 
varieties  for  autumn,  70 ;  pruning  the  bedders, 
211  ;  edgings  of,  212 

Flower  markets  (Paris),  39 

Flower-pots,  best  kind,  337  ;  porous  or  glazed, 
411 

Flower  seeds,  sowing,  84  ;  from  abroad,  255 

Flowers  and  their  poetry,  18 

Flowers,  list  of  white,  103,  105;  how  to  send 
cut,  139;  list  of  hardy  spring,  219;  can  be 
shown,  though  from  diflerent  gardens,  221  ; 
at  Covent  Garden,  224;  artificial,  an  old  in- 
vention, 262 ;  drying  for  herbarium,  297 ; 
over  luxuriant,  to  check.  303  ;  in  winter,  360  ; 
influence  of  the  late  seasons  on,  374 

Flues,  heating,  with  small,  91 

Forcing,  seedlings,  I6  ;  arraugementSj  26 

Forsyth  (\V.),  1 

Forsythia  viridissima,  351 

French  gardening,  notes  on,  2/8 

Fritillaria  meleagris  and  imperialis,  133 

Frogmore  Gardens,  Q3,  Iig 

Frontiniac  (English),  13 

Fruit,  report  on  crop  proposed,  158,  I60 

Fruit  crops,  state  of,  :ilO 

Fruit-room  and  gathering,  395 

Fruit  trees,  list  of  eight,  326  ;  renovating,  365  ; 
transplanting,  381 

Fruits  shown  in  pots,  &c.,  251  ;  retarding,  253 

Fruits  of  India,  65 

Fuchsia,  not  breaking,  62;  buds  dropping,  1^5, 
184;  list  of,  180;  culture,  230,  243,  295; 
seeds,  collecting,  262;  new,  272;  Coralina, 
against  a  house,  296  ;  pale  variety,  326  ;  bed 
of,  326;  as  a  standard,  367;  against  a  wall, 
383;  its  parentage,  390;  corymbiflora,  411 

Furze  (double-blossomed),  to  propagate,  139 

Galeandba.  list  of  and  culture.  9 

Garden  Engine,  Jones'    Portable  Hand,  328 

Garden  net  (Hall's),  350 

(iardeners,  their  ignorance  formerly,  93  ;  vertius 
tailors,  220 

Gardening,  American,  27  ;  books  on,  27 

Gardens,  worth  seeing  near  Loudon,  94 

Gardiner's  [W .)  botanical  offer,  158 

Garnishing,  plants  for,  390 

Gas-lime,  how  to  apply,  233 

Gaultheria  bracteata,  32 

Geraniums:  a  few  fancv,  12;  scarlet,  old,  26  ; 
Tom  Thumb,  a6  ;  cuttings,  42,  148,  189,  269, 
411  ;  for  windows,  42;  grafting,  60 ;  witli 
verbenas,  61  ;  combination  of,  61  ;  diseased, 
61 ;  in  borders,  119;  fancy  scented,  to  pro- 
pagate, 149;  scarlet,  I69  ;  for  bedding',  176, 
362;  Wilmore's  Surprize,  181;  in  pots  in 
July,  I90;  grafting,  203  ;  cuttingdown,  204; 
bedded  out,  212;  sickly,  in  beds,  262;  not 
blooming,  282  ;  over-luxuriant,  304  ;  plunged 
in  border,  317  ;  Lady  Middleton  variety.  318  ; 
White,  318;  Golden  Chain,  326;  cuttings, 
putting,  345  ;  arrangement  in  borders,  3b8  ; 
their  management  in  rooms,  368  ;  Jancy)  in 
rooms,  369;  hardy  sorts,  317;  seeding,  to 
check,  411 

Geranium  wall,  382 

Gerardc,  John,  207 

Gerarde's  Herbal,  Johnson's  ed.,  313 

German  dwarf  succulents,  326 

Gilbert,  Samuel,  I07 

Gilia  seedlings,  139 

Ginger,  to  preserve,  155 

Gladioli,  list  of  garden  varieties,  27  ;  culture,  48  ; 

sowing,  42,  204 
Glass,   rough    plate,    105;    temperature   under 
without  artificial   heat,    I69;  form  of  panes, 
325  ;  Hartley's  rough,  346 
Glazing,  new  mode  of,  186 
Glenny,  Mr.,  as  ajudge  of  flowers,  I08 
Globe  amaranth  culture,  52,  220 
Gloxinia,  culture,  139  ;  mismanaged,  220 
Glycine  sinensis  on  trees,  127 
Gomphrcna  globosa  culture,  52 
Goodia  latifulia  culture,  355 


Goodyeria  discolor,  for  bouquets,  2 
Gooseberries,  culture,  96;  bottling,  204;  sum- 
mer dressing,   238 ;    twelve    show    varieties, 
283  ;  training,  324  ;  pruning,  362 
Gooseberry  caterpillars,  to  destroy,  204 
Gordonia  Javanica,  its  native  place  and  habit, 

144  ;  culture,  272 
Govenias,  list  of  and  culture,  36 
Grafting,  flowering-shrubs,    6 ;  early  work  on, 

285 
Grammatophyllums,  list  of  and  culture,  37 
Grapes,  importance  of  air  to,  47  ;  shanking,  62  ; 

diseased,  411 
Grape  wine,  to  malte,  13 
Grasses  for  lawn  pasture  on  heavy  soil,  42 
Grave,  Flowers  for,  362,  3yo 
Gravel,    splashing,    13 ;    walks,    dressing,    5 ; 

walks,  killing  weeds  on,  233 
Gravy,  for  vegetable- marrow,    260  ;    best  pro- 
vision for,  262 
Green  fly,  destroying,  62,  208 
Greenhouse,    general  management  of,    7  ;  and 
vinery,  to  construct,  90  ;  plants  (hardier  cul- 
ture).  99  i  to   erect   cheaply,    140;  climbers 
for.   156;  building,    I69;  constructing,  240; 
portable,  326;  Toby's  model  of,  330 
Groom's  flowers,  108,  109 
Grubs,  in  land  newly  enclosed,  I 
Guano  water  for  flowers,  77;  as  a  general  ma- 
nure, 119 
Gutta  Percha  membrane,  60 
Habrothammus    fascicularis    culture,    345  ; 

hardy,  390 
Ham  (Westphalia),  to  make,  104 
Hamborough  parsley  sowing,  38 
Hardy,  border  flowers,  279  ;  aquatics,  365 
Harvest  moon,  explained,  411 
Harward,  Simon,  327 
Haworth  (A.  H.),  157 
Hawthorn,  double  pink,  to  propagate,  169 
Hay-making,  133,  201 
Heaths,  list  of,  232  ;  for  each  month,  375 
Hebeclinium  ianthimum,  266 
Hedychium  tiavum,  in  open  air,  326 
Heliotrope  leaves  black.  326 
Hemiandra  pungens,  352 
Henfreya  scandens,  culture,  375 
Hen-coop,  to  protect  from  rats,  205 
Hen  eating  eggs,  247 

Hens  and  chickens,  their  management,  138 
Hen-yard,  management  in  May,  54  ;  June,  135  ; 
July.    197;    August.   276;    September,  340; 
October,  404  ;  daily  routine  of,  135 
Heracleum  giganteum,  in  a  tub,   26  ;    culture 

and  size,  203,  326 
Herbaceous   (hardy)   plants,    137  f     for    spring 

decoration,  117,  l6S 
Herbs,  drying,  194 

Hereford  Horticultural  Society,  95,  187 
Herefordshire,  shows  in,  286 
Hesperis  matronalis  culture,  4) 
Highbury  Horticultural  Show,  123 
Himalayah  pumpkin,  form  and  colour,,  27 
Hoeing,  53 

Hoes,  improved  forms  of,  250  ;  the  Vernon,  327 
Hogg's  (Mr.  R.)  British  pomology,  393 
HolboUia  acuminata,  365 
Hollies,  budding  yellow-berried,  148;  trimming, 

261 
Hollyhocks,  list  of,  77;   culture,  70,  83,  117; 
showing,  186;  propagating  by  buds,  19O;  an 
hour  with,  264  ;  its  history,  and  list  of,  265  ; 
manure  watering,   294  ;    its   first   improver, 
308  ;  their  points  of  excellence,  379 
Honey,  price  of,  325 
Hop  culture  in  the  l6th  century,  171 
Horticultural  Society  (London),  its  history,  43, 

45, 363 
Horticultural  Society's  Show,  94;    Chiswick, 

136,  198,  216 
Horticultural  Shows  in  June  and  July,  140 
Horticultural  Show.  South  Loudon,  l63 
Houlletias,  list  of  and  culture,  37 
House,  plants  for  training  over,  376 
Hoveas,  list  of  and  culture,  333 
Hoyas,  list  of  and  culture,  180 
Humeas,  sowing,  204 
Hybrid  Brunsvigia  and  Valotta,  49 
Hyacinths  in  beds,  88  ;  cutting  down,  203 
Hydromestus  maculatus,  95 
IcB  plant,  analysis  of  crystals  on,  105 
Ilex  (hollyl,  new  species,  265 
Indian  fruits  and  flowers,  65 
Insects,  causes  of  prevalence,  175  ;  bites  of,  183 
Ipomeea  culture,  25  ;   rubro  c(trulea,  77  ;   Bur- 

ridgii  and  Dicksonii  culture,  90 
Ireland,  its  rare  wild  flowers,  202 
Isotoma  axillaris,  culture,  lig,  397 
I \7  leaves  for  vegetable  mould,   41;    displaced 

by  wind,  296 
Ixias,  27;  culture,  48,  183 
James  the  First's  love  of  fruit,  249 
Japan  lily  culture,  48 
Joanneting  apple,  393 


Johnson,  Dr.  Thomas,  313  ^X^^ 

Jonesia  asoca,  159 

Jonquill.  pronunciation  of  name,  tJ 

J  udges,  on  the  qualitication  of,  3 1 ;  consequences 

of  disputing  their  decisions,  237 
Julian  flower,  26l 
Kalmia  glauca,  sickly,  262 
Kent  tWm.),  15 
Kew  Gardens,  44 

Kidney-bean,  culture,  182;  runner,  culture,  54 
Kitchen-qarden,  routine,  10,  38,  52,  74,  89,  102. 

117,    131,    153,    165,    182,    194,  217,  244,   259, 

274,  295,  309,  322,  337,  359,  372;    size  for 

family,  169 
Knight  (R.  P.),  29  ;  {T.  A.\  43 
Knight  and  Perry's  Aquarium,  23/ 
Knenig  {J.  G.),  65 
Kohl  Rabi  treatment,  363 
Labels  of  glass.  H8  ;  of  porcelain,  to  write  on, 

119;  Hesteli's  Metallic,  &c.,  350 
Ijabichea  diversifolia,  culture,  394 
Laburnum  with  varied  flowers,  204 
Lacrona  bicolor  culture,  37 
Lagerstrremia  indica  culture,  335 
Landscape  gardening,  its  commencement,  15 
Larch  for  water  works,  1 
Larkspur  (Chinese),  to  manage,  143 
Lathyi-us  latifolius,  propagating,  26 
Laurels,  rate  of  growth,   2dl ;  trimming,  26l  ; 

naked,  to  remedy,  261  ;  diseased.  376 
Laurustinus.  soil  for,  26I 
Lawn,  laying;  down.  411 
Lawrence  (Rev.  J,),  79 
Lawson,  William,  32? 
Layering,  189 
Layers  of  evergreens,  6 
Lettuces,  to  grow  large,  326;  tying  up,  362; 

sprouts,  376 
Libocedrns  Chilensis,  240 
Lice  on  pigs,  to  destroy,  II9 
Light    and    heat   should   correspond   in   plant 

culture,  211) 
Liliura  lancifolium  culture,  261  ;  not  flowering, 

282 
Lily  of  the  Valley  culture,  183 
Lily  (white  water)  blooming  in  the  dark,  282; 

flonc  flowering,  362 
Lilywurts,  sections  of,  162 
Line  (Garden)  Padwick's.  350 
Liquid  manure,  for  greenhouse  plants,  105;  an 

old  practice,  171 ;  the  best,  233 ;  of  cowdung 

drainage,  346 
Lissocbilus,  list  of  and  culture,  72 
Loam,  its  qualities,  268 
Lobelias  for  a  bed  border,  318 
London  plants  in  1722,  143 
Lophospemmm  Hendersonii  culture,  220 
Lucerne,  cause  of  failure,  134 
Lupines  bedded  out,  212 
Lycaste,  list  of  and  culture,  73 
Macboom,  visit  to,  202 
Magazines,  notes  on,  104 
i^Ialpighia  glabra,  302 
Mangold  wurtzel  culture,  133 
Manure,  management,  53;  where  to  apply,  79  ; 

experiments   with,   80 ;    heap,   I97  ;    pit,  its 

value,  217;  heap,  to  increase.  338 
Maranta  albo  lineata  and  bicolor,  214 
fliarble,  to  remove  stains  from,  '^'26 
Markham  (Gervase),  sgi 
Mascall,  Leonard,  285 
Mason  (Rev.  W.),  221 
Matricaria  as  a  bedder,  1 13 
RIaund's  Botanic  Garden,  17 
Masillaria,  list  of  and  culture,  72 
Mealy  bug,  destroying,  364 
Medmilla  Javanensis,  28S 
Meliiotus  leucantha,  seed,   13;  culture,  304 
Melitta,  list  of  and  culture,  89 
Melon,  culture,  52  ;  forcing,  125  ;  bloom  set- 
ting, 297  ;  leaves  diseased,   326;  frame,  new 

mode  of  constructing,  36 1 
Metrodorea  nigi'a,  124 
Mice,  79,  91 

Mildew  on  vine,  supposed  remedy  for,  109 
Mildness  of  the  [last  winter,  90 
I\Iills  for  corn-crushing,  246 
Miltonia,  list  of  and  culture,  100  ;    Morelliana, 

237 
Slimosa  pudica  culture,  51 

Mimulus  and  its  varieties,   144:  seedlings,  26(3 
Jlitraria  coccinea,  390 
Monarda  amplexicaulis,  6s 
Moon,  belief  in  its  influence,  107 
Mormodcs  atro  purpurea,  330  ;  list  of  and  cul- 
ture, ini 
Mosses   (British),     collection    of,   94;    twenty 

lessons  on.  British,  157 
I\Ioth  in  clothes,  to  remove,  155 
Mountain  (D.},  171 

Mulching,  I60  ;  roots  of  fruit-trees,  48 
Mulberry-tree,  plaster  for,  312;  against  a  wall, 

345 
Musstendafrondosa,  214 
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.Mushroom  spawn,  making,  132;  forced,   184  ; 

spawn  raising,  297  ;  beds,  making,  322 
My  Flowers,  363 
Myrtle  culture.  110 
Myrtus  orbiculatus,  110 
Narcissus  biflorus,  155 
National  Floricultural  Society,  81, 108,  109,  236, 

257,266,  3U1,  379;  meeting,  30;   show,  145, 

151 
Nectarine  culture,  68;    leaves  blighted,    155; 

disbudding,    &c.,    187;    training,   225.     See 

Peach. 
Nemophila  maculata  and  insignis,  bed  of,  1 76 
Nerium  Oleander  treatment,  12,  26 
Newbury  Horticultural  Show,  380 
New  South  Wales  seed,  183 
New  Zealand,  gardening  in,  144 
Nicol,  Walter,  1 

Nierembei-gias,  for  rock- work,  bedding,  &c.,  411 
Night  heat,  not  excessive,  47 
Night-soil  for  gardens,  247 
Night  violet.  26 1 
Norden  (John),  377 

Nurserymens'  greenhouses  not  rateable,  222 
Nurseries  round  London,  2,  45,  66 
Nymphiea  alba  culture,  362 
Oak,  Pyrenean,  26 
Oatmeai,  cookery,  59  ;  its  uses,  281 
Oduntoglossums,  list  of  and  culture.  129 
O'inothera  prostrata  or  riparia,  148 ;  for  bedding 

out.  Ib3;  prostrata,  as  a  bedder,  113;  inacro- 

carpa  and  taraxifolia  culture.  139  ;  riparia  as 

bed  border.  318 
Oleander  in  window,  go 
Oncidiums,  list  of  and  culture,  I62,  192,  223, 

257 
Onion  grub,  220;  keeping  kinds,  220;  culture, 

333 
Orange-trees,  seedling,  9'  :  pruning,  311 
Orange  wine,  to  make,  13 
Orchard  planting,  362 
Orchids,  their  habits,  3 ;  in  pots,  9,  36,  73,  100, 

129,  162,  192,  228,  257,   292,   320,    357,   370  ; 

list  of  April  flowering,  74  ;  list  of,  232 
Our  Villagers,  11,  38,  75,  102,  132,  166,  194,  231, 

259.  295,  323,  359,  388 
Oxalis    purpurea  and    Bowiana    culture,    90 ; 

floribunda  culture.  140 
Oxford  Horticultural  Society,  237 
P-EONY  in  light  soil,  282 
Pancratium  iUyricum  and  maritimum  culture, 

137 
Pandanus  utile  variegata,  214 
Pansies  in  pots,   18;  arrangement  in  borders, 

35;  culture,  52,  117,  152;    in  September,  6l  ; 

cuttings.   153;  their  usual   defects,    l64;  for 

bedding   out,    177;  striped,  293 ;  list  of,  346 
Paphinia  cristata  culture,  257 
Paris  nurserymen,  325 

Passiflora  edulis  fruit,  301  ;  ccerulea  culture,  362 
Parkinson,  John,  219 
Parsley  sowing,  38 
Pasture,  making  permanent,  262 
Pavetta  Borbonica,  214 
Pavias,  for  grass  plot,  26 
Paxtonea  rosea,  257 
Peach  and   Nectarine  disbudding,    ^3  ;    leaves 

blistering,  68;  not  setting,  42;  disbudding, 

]6l,    187;    training,   225;    leaves  blistering, 

260  ;  cause  of  failing,  105,  139 
Pear,  training,  disbudding.  Sec,  111 ;  on  (|uincc 

stocks,  156;  training,  225;  trees,  shelter  for 

dwarf,  280 
Peas,  for  late  crops.  27,  42  ;  sowiug,  52  ;  Black- 
eyed  Susan,  91 ;  late  crop  culture,  182  ;  new 

mode  of  growing,  328 
Pelargoniums,  why  not  at  Chiswick,  122  ;  points 

in,iudging,  144;  cure  fors^otin,  218  ;  charac- 
teristics, 259 ;  cuttings,  269,  2/3  ;  treatment 

of  Queen   Victoria,  270  ;  classification,  296; 

Unique,  propagating,  296,  3(i8  ;  cutting  down, 

'Ai)^\    culture,    258,   309,    336;  compost,    &:c., 

33ti ;  diadematum,    its   varieties,  346;    their 

general  management,  training,  itc,  387 
Penstemons,    azureum,   its    merits,  332;  gcn- 

tianoides,  332  ;  for  bedding,  390 
Perennials,  moving,  6 
Peristeria,  list  of  and  culture,  292 
Pesomcria  tetragona  culture,  320 
Petunias,  hardy  variety,  42  ;    bedding  out,  go, 

212;  pegging  down,  204;  their  faults,  273; 

Shrubland  Rose,  38J 
Phaius,  list  of,  320  ;  cidture,  357 
Phloxes,  their  culture,  182  ;  depressa,  its  merits, 

331 
Picotee,  its  distinction,  36l. 
Pigeon,  domestic,  its  diseases,  200,  2]7j  343; 

Cavalier  kinds,  201;    Warted  variety,   218; 

ilove-house,  343  ;   Turkish,  or  Mawmet,  its 

varieties,  345;    to   stock  a  dove-house,  407; 

varieties  of,  403 
Pig  feeding,  339.  346 
Pinieleas,  list  of  and  culture,  23 
Pine-apples,  West  Indian,  224 
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Pinguicula  grandiflora,  202 

Pinks,  culture,  52,  II7,  l64,  401  ;  stage  for,  61  ; 
with  six  guard  petals,  123  ;  new  varieties  of, 
265;  list  of,  346;  their  distinction,  361 

Pippins,  first  in  England,  285 

Pistia  stratiotes,  95 

Pitcher  plants  (Veitch's),  173,  igs 

Pits,  heated  by  dung,  90;  enduring  flowers  for, 
183  ;  enlarging  to  greenhouses,  240 

Planting  trees,  &c.,  from  pots,  126  ;  directions, 
361) ;  notes  on  fruit-tree,  3/3  ;  hints  on,  383, 
390  ;  or  re-planting,  old  gardens,  4o6  ;  out  in 
pots,  393 

Plants  for  early  decoration,  103 ;  scarce,  to 
treat.  149;  new,  168;  their  food,  377;  tying 
them  out  denounced,  380 

Plate  glass  for  greenhouse,  Hartley's  rough,  13 

Piatt,  Sir  Hugh,  IbS 

Pleione  humilis,  38! 

Pleuronomania  in  cows,  27 

Plum,  summer  dressing,  237 

Plymouth  Botanical  and  Horticultaral  Gardens, 
158 

Poetry  of  flowers,  169 

Pcedisca  angustiorana,  or  Red-bar  moth  cater- 
pillar, 69 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  214 

Poland  fowls,  top-knots  of,  13 

Poles  (The),  94 

Polyanthus  culture,  38,  117,  118,  131  ;  in  bor- 
ders, 84  ;  protecting,  83;  seedlings,  294 

Pond  (circular),  flowers  for,  13;  to  improve  a 
stagnant,  296 

Portlandia  platantha,  81 

Portulacca  transplanting,  90 

Potato,  culture,  38 ;  protecting,  53  ;  not  vege- 
tating. 140,  156 ;  stems,  thinning,  155  ; 
prospect  of  crop,  l65  ;  some  varieties,  22u  ; 
disease,  247,  313,  406 ;  storing,  314,  402; 
self-sown,  their  produce,  390  ;  planting,  411 

Potentilla  ochrcata,  19  ;  characteristics  of 
shrubby,  19 

Potted  trees,  planting  out,  155;  plants.  Rate's 
instrument  for  removing,  350 

Potting,  7  ;  one-shift  system,  35,  50  ;  double, 
mode  of.  282  ;  management,  362  ;  when  soak- 
ing the  ball  is  useful,  384 

Poultry  rearing,  118;  prolific  bantams,  154; 
dropping  eggs  from  perch,  155;  exhibition, 
187  ;  early  works  on.  285 

Preserving,  recipes  for,  260 

Primroses,  double  dark,  not  blooming,  27; 
sporting,  91  ;  as  a  bedder,  H8 

Prizes,  rules  for  lists  of,  379  ;  offered  by  dealers, 

380 

Profits,  from  6^  acres,  59  ;  from  a  small  plot,  297 

PronicHEeas.  list  of  and  culture,  370 

Prunelhis,  list  of  and  culture,  90 

Pumpkin  (Himalayah)  sheddin'z  its  fruit,  390 

Quassia,  for  destroying  the  green  fly.  169 

Quickset  hedge,  culture,  104;  trimming,  297 

Raisin  wine,  to  make,  12,  13,  27,  42 

Rake  (Ebbs'  lady's),  299 

Raking.  53 

Ranting  widow,  262,  297,  389 

Ranunculus  beds,  74  ;  list  of,  346 

Rasplierrv,  buds,  grubs  in,  6l  ;  culture,  96; 
double-bearing,  96,  238  ;  training,  324  ;  pru- 
ning, 352 

Receipts  for  the  Cottager,  58 

Red  Spider,  to  destroy,  20,  297 

Redstart,  342 

Resting,  its  importance,  8 

Rhododendrons,  seed  sowing.  12;  of  the  Hima- 
layah, 2;  hybrid,  their  culture,  114;  honey 
from,  115;  treatment  of  sickly,  262,  411;  in 
light  soil,  282 

Rhuljarb  wine,  26 1 

Rice  cookery,  5g 

Ridging,  autumn,  403 

Rocket,  Double  White,  culture,  41,  103;  yel- 
low, 203  ;  varieties  of,  223 

Rockwork,  rule  for  making,  325 

Rogiera  amana,  67 

Room  plants,  list  of,  119 

Root,  temperature,  172;  crops,  space  between 
plants,  196;  pruning,  382,    238;  storing,  403 

Rose,  cuttings,  to  strike,  6,  42  ;  Gloire  de  Rosa- 
mene,  27  ;  stocks  for  budding,  22,  62  ;  pru- 
ning, 26.  169;  Nursery  at  Ealing,  31  ;  pru- 
ning and  propagating,  49;  killing  aphis  on, 
84;  supporting  tree,  85;  guano  for,  91; 
watering,  99  ;  double-yellow,  to  bloom,  I07  ; 
green  fly,  to  cure,  110;  budding  perpetual, 
148;  tea-scented,  near  London,  155  ;  manur- 
ing, &c.,  177;  fungus  on  shoots,  184;  July- 
pruning,  189;  in  pots,  treatment,  203;  cut- 
tings, their  management,  203 ;  cutting  off 
flower-stalks,  204  ;  to  destroy  fly  on,  208  ;  ca- 
terpillar on,  220  ;  Banksian.  pruning.  226  ;  in 
Regent's  Park,  237  ;  unpruned  and  pruning, 
239;  cuttings,  247,  307.  376,  411  ;  suckers  to 
be  discriminated,  254  ;  Geant  des  Battailles, 
254  ;  Souvenir  de   Malmaison,  255  ;  moviDg 
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in  August,  261  ;  list  of,  26l  ;  Solfatare,  262  ; 

in  midland  counties,   280;  double-yellow,  to 

manage,  282  ;  climbing,  282  ;  tea-acented,  to 

manage,  292 ;  for  south  wall,  31 1  ;  for  north 

of  Ireland,    311;  arrangement  in   bed,   326; 

leaves  mildewed,  326  ;  moving  at  fliichielm.is, 

345;  grubs  in,    347;  leaves,    blotched,  376; 

Gloire  de  Rosaraene  cuttings,  300 
Roshernlle  Gardens,  flower  show,  158 
Rotation  of  crops,  195 
Roxburgh,  Dr.,  65 
Ruellia  maculata,  214 
Rustic  work,  104 

Russell  (Lord  \V.],  a  gardener,  93 
Sabine  [J.),  363 
Saccbarometer,  26I 
Sago  fruit  pudding,  325 
Salad,  ancient  recipe  for,  391 
Salt  for  flowers,  119 
Salvia,  patens  culture,  ;o  ;  white,  /I  ;  bedded 

out,  212  ;  for  bedding,  J26;  patens  in  baskets, 

333 ;  (failures  in  culture)  fulgens,  397  J  patens, 

398 
Sangster'a  Florumbra,  184 
Saponaria  calabrica,  2 
Savings,  245 
Scale,  white,  to  kill,  12 
Scarifier,  3-pronged,  362 
Schoenia  oppositilolia,  124 
Schombergia,  criapa.  marginata,  tiblcinis,  and 

undulata  culture,  399 
Scilla,  Hst  of  and  culture,  13/  ;  esculenta,  390 
Scot  (R.),  171 

Scythe,  Boyd's  self-adjusting,  392 
Sea-kale  culture,  II7 
Seeds,  to  promote  growth  of,  49;  tropical,  to 

pacts,  105;  foreign  flower,  usually  worthless, 

255  ;  raising  plants  from  exotic,  2/0  ;  sowing 

exotic,  291 
Seedlings,  raising  early,  I6;  flowers,  thinning, 

85;  pleasure  of  raising,  109 
Sensitive  plant  culture,  51 
Sertum  Ecclesi*,  143 
Sewage  Company,  6y 
Shading,  rules  tor  and  modes  of,  213 
Shanking  of  grapes,  346 
Shelter  for  plants  in  winter,  6I 
Sbrubland  Park  Gardens  opened,  187 
Silene  peudula  for  edgings,    212;    list   of  and 

culture,  279 
Siou  House  Gardens,  94 
Siphocampylus  microstoma,  139,  SI* 
Slugs  in  hotbed,  184 
Soap-suds  for  strawberries,  277 
Sobralia  sessilis,  26" 
Soils,    mixing,    early    recommendation,     185  ; 

their  composition  and  influence  over  plants, 

378 
Solandra  hevis,  45  ;  the  genus,  46 
Solanum  niacranthum  cuttings,  325 
Soot,    excellent    for    strawberries,    277 ;    as    a 

manure.  362 
South  Devon  Horticultural  Society,  31 
South  London  Florists,  81,  251 
Sowing  in  greenhouse,  8;  in  wet  weather,  10; 

how  to  perform,  53 
Sparaxis  seedlings,  139 
Spinach,  sowing,  295  ;  why  acrid'.'  3i6 
Sponge-cake  recipe,  262 
Squirrel,  42 

Staines  Horticultural  Show,  209 
Stall-fcedmg  sheep,  77 


Standish  (Arthur),  319 

Stephanotis  floribunda  culture,  345 

Stewpan,  a  new  one,  369 

Stimulant  for  flowers,  346 

Stopping  fruit-trees,  315  ;  its  objects,  3l6 

Stove,  moisture  in,  160 ;  Smith's  Hot-water 
Gas,  350;  cheap  one  for  bed-room,  410 

Strawberries,  mulching,  &c.,  69 ;  liquid  ma- 
nuring, 91 ;  watering,  II9,  l^y  ;  second  crop, 
from  forced,  I6I ;  (White  Alpine;,  culture, 
203  J  ripening,  210;  rooting  runners,  211: 
new  one,  224;  (Alpine),  dressing,  2;i8 ;  for 
forcing,  247,  293;  ^British  Queen),  tender, 
247;  culture,  276;  beds,  re-planting,  282; 
(Cuthiirs),  culture,  296;  prunmg,  353 

Strawberry  Hill,  235 

Sulphurator  (Alsop's),  299 

Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  224,  229  ;  Flower 
Show,  314,  3B6 

Swartz,  Olof,  3 

Swede  turnip  culture,  134 

Sweet-briar,  budding  double,  325 

Sweet  peas,  forced,  12 

Sweet  Williams  to  flower  in  autumn,  84 

Switzer  (Stephen),  93 

TAMARI^DUS  OFFICINALIS,   145 

'I'arvin  Hall  exhibition,  372  I 

Taste  defined,  29  I 

Taverner,  John,  299  j 

Tea  plantation  at  Kumaon,  301 

Tecoraa  jasminoidea,  on  a  wall,  367 

Temperature,  how  mfluenced  by  latitude  and  | 
altitude,  271 

Thibaudia  macrantha,  224 

Thinning  with  the  hoe,  102 

Thunbergia  alata  culture,  61 

Tillandaia,  splendcns,  215;  list  of  and  culture, 
385 

Toads,  their  great  utility,  89 

Tobacco  culture,  52 

Tomato,  culture,  353 

Tradescantia  discolor,  215 

Transplanting,  management,  53 

Trees,  plant  young,  1 ;  lately  removed,  treat- 
ment of,  34  ;  for  park  scenery,  4U,  56  ;  trans- 
planting large,  59  ;  piercing,  276 

Tnchomanes  brevisetum  culture,  77 

TropcEolum  culture,  76 

Trowbridge  Horticultural  Society,  31  ;  Show, 
145 

Tulips,  protecting,  38  ;  Lawrence's  collection, 
66;  Rlr.  Groom's,  103;  culture,  117;  Show, 
Amateur,  144  ;  Great  Northern,  158  ;  Oxford, 
159;  strains  in,  145;  Lawrence's  sale,  159, 
173;  Mr.  Goldham's  seedlings,  159;  new, 
163;  sale  of  dry,  173;  Quelch's,  180;  French, 
180;  Wragg's,  180;  annual  sale  of,  266; 
Show  at  Derby,  300  ;  Show,  Great  Northern, 
304  ;  culture,  bed,  &c,,  371 

Turf,  laying,  34  ;  injured  by  plantain,  36l 

Turfy  loam,  very  old,  346 

Turnip,  insect  destroying,  184;  sowing,  244; 
Swedish,  their  value,  274 

UROPEDIUM   LiNDENlI,  46 

Valerian  (Scarlet)  culture,  104 

Vanda  tricolor,  252 

Variegated-leaved  stove  plants,  179 

Variegated  leaves,  plants  with,  ISO 

Variegated  plants,  214 

Vaushall    Gardens,    Horticultural   Show,    144, 

158,  174,  209,  351 
Ventilator  for  rooms,  232 


Ventilation,  arrangements,  62;  its  importance, 

161 
Verbena  culture,    10,    11",    131;  seed,  sowing, 

12,   61;    bedding-out,    6l,  90;    list  of,   104; 

qualities   of    new,    180;    preserving   flowers, 

326  I  layers,  36l  ;  without  shelter,  237 
\'eronica  charatedrys,  bed  of,  35  ;  as   a  bedder, 

332 
Victoria  regia  in  Nurseries,  2  ;  without  shelter, 

237 
Vines,  sjTinging,  13;  accustomed  to  be  forced, 

26 ;  young,  27  ;  pruning,  6l  ;  unpruned,  62  ; 

ventilating,  62;  out-of-door  disbudding,  70  ; 

in-doors,  82  j  in  greenhouse,  83  ;  succession, 
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tree,  and  one  of  the  tallest  of  the  tribe,  which  may  now 
be  had  as  cheap  almost  as  a  larch  :  they  call  it  Cupressus 
mucrocarpa,  and  sometimes  Ciiprexsus  Lmnherliaiia. 
ilr.  Gowen's  Cypress  is  fit  for  the  smallest  garden,  as  it 
grows  no  higher  than  twice  tlie  height  of  Mr.  Gowen 
himself,  and  he  is  not  of  the  tallest — this  is  Cupressiis 
Oocriuniiti,  and  Prince  Albert  said  lie  planted  one  of  it 
somewhere  for  a  memory-plant  last  June.  His  Royal 
Highness  is  evidently  'much  gratiliod  at  this  marked 
respect  shown  liim  by  those  for  whom  he  plants  com- 
memoration trees ;  to  be  the  first  to  plant  a  new  tree  in 
any  country  is  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  in  our  country, 
where  almost  all  the  trees  in  the  world  have  been  got,  to 
plant  a  new  ti'ee  is  a  rare  thing ;  we  all  lOce  rare  things, 
and,  llierefore,  cannot  do  better  than  get  them  as  fast 
as  they  come,  and  plant  them  ourselves.  But  I  am  out 
of  my  beat,  this  is  not  the  time  to  plant  rare  trees  at  all ; 
it  is  the  very  best  time  in  the  whole  year,  however,  to 
buy  them,  and  that  is  what  was  running  in  my  head  all 
the  time.  The  nurserymen  can  grow  them  so  much 
better  than  others  in  summer,  because  they  have  all  the 
conveniences  at  hand :  and  now  the  gi'owth  is  over,  the 
old  planters  go  and  select  the  best  plants,  and,  first  come 
first  served,  will  leave  the  second-best  plants  for  those 
that  are  young  in  the  fancy,  and  think  tliat  any  time 
will  do. 

Bedding  Plants. — To  do  justice  to  this  section,  there 
should  be  a  whole  letter  filled  with  the  subject  in  October 
and  May.  As  many  plants  of  the  dift'erent  kinds  of 
Geraniums  should  be  saved  as  one  can  find  room  for  in 
winter.  Here  we  cut  the  sh-ongest  of  the  scarlet  breeds, 
such  a.s  Salmon,  Cherry  cheek,  Pink  und  Scarlet  noseyays. 
Punch,  and  Compactum,  very  close,  not  leaving  a  single 
leaf  on  them;  they  are  planted  into  cold  pits  as  thick 
as  they  can  stand,  and  in  no  more  soil  than  will  just 
cover  the  roots,  sand  and  leaf-mould  being  the  principal 
soil,  the  glass  is  kept  off  as  much  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  will  allow ;  the  great  point  we  aim  at  is  to  get 
tlie  cut  ends  and  other  wounds  dried  up  as  perfectly  as 
possible  before  the  frost  sets  in  very  hard.  In  wet 
weather  the  lights  are  tilted  front  and  back,  the  frost 
never  hurts  them,  one  clean  mat  is  spread  over  the 
glass  and  then  a  thick  covering  of  straw  or  fern,  they 
are  never  watered  the  whole  winter.  About  the  tiu-n  of 
the  new  year  the  cut  ends  become  mouldy,  and  young 
leaves  begin  to  spread,  at  this  stage  they  cannot  be  kept 
too  cold,  and  the  first  tine  day  in  February  the  whole 
are  gone  over  to  cut  oft'  all  the  mouldy  parts,  and  if  the 
plants  are  much  disturbed  they  get  their  first  watering. 
The  oldest  plants  of  these  strong  growers  flower  best. 
Among  the  old  greenhouse  sorts  for  bedding,  the  oldest 
of  Spleenii,  Rouge  et  Xoir,  Quercifolium,  and  Maylis's 
noseyay,  answer  best.  All  the  Diadematum  breed  are 
better  young,  or  not  more  than  one  or  two  years  old. 
Lady  2fary  Fox  should  never  be  propagated  but  in  the 
spring ;  summer  cuttings  of  it  make  long  leggy  plants. 
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Odds  and  Ends  about  Pits  and  Greenhouses. — 
"  Better  late  than  never  "  is  an  adage  as  consoling  to 
the  procrastinator,  as  "a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got" 
is  refreshing  to  the  niggardly  parsimonist.  Examined 
either  in  a  social,  moral,  or  economical  point  of  view, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  one  encourages  the  "  delays 
that  are  dangerous,"  while  the  other  fosters  the  spu-itthat 
in  looking  after  the  pence  loses  the  pounds.  As  upon 
the  community,  as  a  whole,  the  influence  of  such 
ma.xims  is  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  so  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  lovers  of  plants  and  flowers  can  plead  an 
honourable  exception.     Here,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  A., 


who  has  been  collecting  plants  all  the  summer,  resolving, 
and  re-resolving,  that  before  the  frost  comes  he  will 
have  a  structure  of  some  sort,  roofed  with  glass, 
fitted  to  receive  them.  The  chilly  nights  are  constantly 
reminding  him  of  his  favourites,  and  happy  will  it  be 
for  them,  and  satisfactory  to  himself  afterwards,  if  his 
decision  should  be  prompt  and  carried  into  instant 
action,  and  even  then  mucli  will  depend  upon  good 
weather  continuing  the  best  part  of  two  months  longer. 
Procrastinate  a  little  more,  wait  until  tlie  editors  of  all 
the  periodicals  are  cousidted,  to  find  yourself  quite  as 
much  nonplussed  as  ever ;  and  then,  somewhere  beyond 
the  eleventh  bom-,  commence  your  work  in  earnest,  and 
the  following  are  a  few  of  the  results  you  will  realise. 
Bricks,  of  course,  you  will  want,  but  the  best  have  long 
been  picked  from  the  fields,  and  you  must  be  happy 
witli  tlie  discarded  soft  ones,  or  those  fi-om  a  late  kibi, 
that  during  the  autumn  and  winter  will  suck  in  moisture 
like  a  sponge.  Fortunate  you  may  be  in  getting  good 
lime  made  into  good  mortar,  and  the  smooth,  neat- 
pointed  lines  between  your  rows  of  bricks  that  delighted 
you  so  much  at  night,  may,  after  a  few  hours  frost, 
become  as  "  tattered  and  torn  "  as  something  we  read  of 
that  came  in  contact  with  "  the  cow  with  the  crumpled 
horn."  Need  I  advert  to  sashes  made  of  green  wood, 
painted,  glazed,  and  re-painted  again,  before  either  were 
seasoned  or  dried ;  sticking  like  bii-dlime  between  the 
rafters  at  one  time,  and  rattling  loose  between  them  at 
another ;  the  blistering  and  peeling  of  the  paint,  the 
cracking  and  mellowing  of  the  putty,  until  its  adhesive 
ness  is  about  equal  to  kneaded  sawdust,  the  damping  of 
plants  from  drip,  the  breaking  of  glass  from  loosening, 
or  the  grand  finale  after  such  a  winter  of  anxiety,  the 
addition  of  a  heavy  per  centage  to  the  original  bill  for 
getting  things  made  somewhat  passable  to  appearance. 
Then,  there  is  Mr.  B.,  who  is  no  procrastinator,  but  has 
a  sort  of  vague  opinion  that  '■  hothouse  builders,  and 
hothouse  heaters  (honest  and  honourable  though  they 
be),  are  yet  no  better  than  they  ought,  and  require  to  be 
securely  dealt  with;  cannot  conceive  how  one  man 
can  advertise  wood  and  glass  at  so  much  per  foot,  and 
another  man  as  honestly  demand  a  tlurd  or  a  half  more  : 
surely  there  can  be  no  such  difl'erence  between  the 
timber,  and  as  for  the  ylass,  it  can  only  be  glass  after  all. 
See  how  cheap  Mr.  Kivers  builds  his  houses,  though, 
perhaps,  scarcely  neat  enough  for  my  situation ;  but 
cheapness  is  a  great  thing  now  a-days!"  So  a  driving 
contract  is  entered  into,  and  our  friend  congratulates 
himself  upon  his  wisdom,  until  contrasting  the  beautiful 
appearance  and  stable  permanence  of  Mr.  C.'s  green- 
houses, with  the  wai-pings  and  crackings,  the  patchings 
and  mendings,  the  peelings  and  paintings  and  puttyings, 
progressing  ever  and  anon  with  his  own,  he  begins,  at 
length,  to  have  a  dim  apprehension  that  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  "  penny  wise  and  shilling  foolish." 

Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  these 
remarks  have  any  particular  reference  to  the  case  of 
inquiring  correspondents ;  of  course  we  will  not  at  all 
object  to  our  friends  taking  home  whatever  they  find  to 
be  apphcable,  though,  upon  the  whole,  I  fear  that  if  we 
blue-aproners  are  not  the  greatest  promoters  of  the  evil, 
we  are  generally  the  chief  sutt'erers  from  it.  From  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  the  inqunies  made 
combined,  v/e  may  draw  the  following  deductions. 

1st.  Where  neatness  and  permanence  combined  are 
essential  to  comfort,  the  employment  of  the  best  mate- 
rials will,  in  the  end,  be  the  cheapest  and  the  most  eco- 
nomical. Between  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst 
bricks  there  will  only  be  the  difl'erence  of  a  few  shiUings 
per  thousand.  The  first  will  last  for  generations,  the 
latter  will  be  a  constant  annoyance.  So  of  inferior  un- 
seasoned wood.  AYell-dried  timber  is  well-worth  the 
trifling  addition  the  merchant  must  have  as  interest  for 
his  money  and  the  rent  of  warehousing. 
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and.  To  enable  the  constnictor  to  satisfy  with  cheap- 
ness, and,  at  tlie  same  liiiie,  yield  a  fair  profit  to  himself 
and  give  satisfaction  to  you,  work  must  be  done  expedi- 
tiously, but  its  varied  stages  must  not  be  Imnii'd  pell- 
mell  on  each  other.  Time  must  be  given,  i'or  instance, 
a  bricklayer  will  build  your  wall  quicker  with  large 
joints  of  mortar  than  with  small  ones ;  the  latter  will 
not  only  be  the  neatest,  but,  if  well  done,  by  far  the 
most  lasting,  and  free  from  damp.  Putty  may  be  made 
of  the  best  whitening  and  oil,  and  used  almost  imme- 
diately; but  it  will  possess  no  adhesive  powers,  equal  to 
that  as  well  made  and  dulj'  fenuentod  in  a  heap  for 
several  weeks  Whatevei-  coats  of  paint  the  sashes  had 
before,  they  may  be  painted  again  whenever  the  surface 
of  the  putty  is  dry  ;  but  jjeeliiig  and  blistering  can  only 
be  prevented  when  the  putty  has  stood  long  enough  to 
dry  thoroughly. 

3rd.  Whenever,  for  a  sulfieient  reason  to  yoursell', 
quality  and  quaiititi/  came  into  conflict,  decide  upon  the 
former;  for  instance,  light  rafters,  and  their  sasli-bars  of 
the  best  timber,  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  much 
larger  ones  of  inferior  unseasoned  wood.  1  have  already 
mentioned  somewhere,  that  by  using  wooden  ventilators, 
and  having  the  sash-bars  strong,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen 
iuclie=;  apart,  rafters,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  form- 
ing them,  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  The 
same  of  bricks  ;  for  most  purposes  a  low  wall  of  four- 
inch  work,  of  the  best  material,  well  laid  in  good  mortar 
mixed  with  sifted  coal-ashes,  and,  better  still,  the  upper 
layers  placed  in  cement,  with  or  without  nine-inch  piers 
every  nine  feet,  wiU  be  more  satisfactoiy  than  a  nine- 
inch  wall  of  soft  porous  bricks.  In  building  jiits,  the 
upper  part  need  never  he  more  than  one  course  thick  at 
the  top,  where  means  of  heating  the  interior  exist. 

4th.  "  How  deep  shall  I  sink  my  pits  in  the  ground?" 
This  will  depend  on  what  you  want  them  for.  If  great 
warmtli  is  needed,  and  by  drainage  and  rendering  the 
ground  for  a  yard  or  so  round  the  pit  waterproof,  damp, 
when  not  wanted,  is  excluded,  you  may  go  from  one  to 
several  feet  down,  as  the  deeper  you  go  the  less  heat 
will  be  taken  ofl'  by  the  sides  of  the  pit  by  winds  and 
radiation,  and  the  easier  will  the  glass  be  protected  if 
you  think  necessary.  Where  the  object  is  merely  to 
protect  from  frost  and  damp  in  winter,  I  would  have  the 
floor  of  the  pit  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that 
floor  well  gi'outed  with  lime  and  gravel  to  prevent  the 
damp  rising.  In  such  raised  pits,  hollow  walls,  as  econo- 
mising heat  and  preventive  of  damp,  are  of  great  im- 
portance, especiaUy  in  jdaoes  where  it  woidd  be  unde- 
sirable to  have  any  soit  of  litter  against  them  hi  winter. 
A  hollow  nine-inch  wall  will  require  only  a  few  more 
bricks  than  a  solid  four-inch  wall,  and  a  hollow  fourteen- 
inch  wall,  only  a  few  more  than  a  solid  niueinch.  Any 
bricklayer  wQl  show  you,  in  a  few  minutes,  how  it  is  done, 
better  than  I  could  do  with  pages  of  letter-press.  I  have 
had  a  iburteen-Liicb  hollow  wall,  and  for  coolness  in 
summer  and  warmth  in  ^^inter,  and  freedom  li'om  damp 
at  all  times,  it  is  invaluable.  Confined  air  is  one  of  the 
best  non-conductors  of  caloric. 

fttb.  Expense. — This  is  a  matter  that  almost  every 
correspondent  inquires  about,  and  it  is  one  that  I  must 
leave  almost  unanswered;  hrst,  because  I  have  had  but 
little  to  do  in  tlie  contracting  line,  and  that  little,  con- 
trasted with  others,  satisfies  me  that,  to  have  work 
satisfactorily  done,  you  must  give  a  fair  price,  and  apjjly 
to  tradesmen  who  have  a  character  to  sustain  ;  and. 
secondly,  because  ex]5ense  is  so  much  regidated  by  local 
circumstances.  For  instance,  tlie  best  bricks  may  now 
be  got  for  about  thirty  shillings  per  lliousand;  but  if 
these  are  to  be  driven  or  conveyed  ten  or  twenty  miles, 
a  considerable  per  centage  must  necessarily  he  added, 
which  the  pm'chaser  is  apt  to  forget.  The  saaue  witli 
respect  to  timber :  sashes  may  he  had,  well-made,  glazed, 
and  complete,  from  7d.  to  12d.  per  square  toot,  accord- 


ing to  the  size  of  the  timber  and  the  quality  of  the  glass 
used,  though  from  8d.  to  lOd.  might  be  deemed  an 
average  sum.  But  if  yon  employed  a  carpenter  or  an 
architect  in  the  country  to  make  them  by  hand,  he  could 
not  do  it  so  cheaply  as  where  the  wood  was  cut  by 
machinery ;  but  then,  even  here,  you  would  gain  some- 
thing in  saving  the  cai'riage  from  gi'eat  distances.  In 
these  days  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  where  carriage 
is  at  all  commodious,  the  most  economical  plan  is  to 
employ  those  who  follow  plant-bouse  building  as  a 
regular  trade.  I  have  been  speakuig  of  houses  glazed 
witli  good  Iti  or  sheet-glass.  Where  small,  inferior  glass 
is  used  it  would  be  cheaper,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
counterbalance  for  the  unseemly  appearance,  as  what  is 
gained  in  the  cheapness  of  the  material  is  mostly  lost  in 
the  extra  expense  for  glazing,  &c.  By  calcidating  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  glass,  you  can  thus  apin-oach 
the  expense  it  should  cost.  Then,  again,  as  to  heating, 
one  shdliug  is  about  the  current  price  for  a  running 
foot  of  four-inch  cast  metal  pipe  ;  but  if  you  have  many 
elbows,  that  must  he  an  extra,  and  so  will  be  fixing 
and  the  carriage ;  the  latter,  if  far  from  a  railway  or 
canal,  will  be  heav}'.  Where  there  is  no  danger  from 
being  tramjiled  on,  Ac,  galvanised  u'on  pipes  would  be 
cheaper  and  lighter,  and,  though  not  tried,  I  think  they 
would  answer,  merely  soldered  together  ;  and  for  gi'een- 
houses,  where  a  brisk,  quick  heat  is  oftener  wanted  than 
a  stationary  one,  they  would  be  accommodating,  as  the 
very  thickness  of  the  metal  pipe  that  enables  it  to  keep 
heat  long,  causes  it  to  give  ofl'  heat  more  slowly.  I'or  a 
greenhouse,  the  most  of  which  was  glass,  a  foot  of  pipe 
would  he  required  for  six  square  feet  of  glass ;  but  for 
this,  and  many  other  matters  connected  with  this  subject, 
see  articles  in  March  and  elsewhere.  Since  that  time 
our  advertisuig  columns  have  sup]jlied  a  desideratum 
that  was  then  felt,  namely,  a  cheap  boiler  for  small 
houses.  By  turning  back  to  August  ;U,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Messrs.  Burbage  and  Healy  supply  boilers  fi'om 
10  in.,  that  wiU  warm  50  feet  of  A-inch  pipe  at  i'l  IJs., 
up  to  those  that  will  heat  the  largest  structure.  If  anj' 
thing  could  be  desired,  it  would  be  one  capable  of  heat- 
ing houses  of  half  the  size  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  boiler  will  now  be  substituted  in  many  places 
where  flues  were  seriously  thought  about.  For  a  con- 
stant heat,  these  are  still  not  to  bo  sneered  at ;  but  for 
sudden  heats,  to  meet  sudden  frosts  in  cool  greenhouses, 
they  are  far  inferior  to  the  ])ipe  with  hot  water.  Finally, 
whatever  is  resolved  upon,  let  all  be  cleaiiy  settled,  and 
a  fair  estimate  given,  beforeliaud,  guarding  against 
everything  in  the  shape  of  extras,  than  the  paying 
for  which,  I  know  nothing  more  disagreeable  and 
disheartening. 

I  find  I  must,  to  meet  inquiries,  crave  a  Uttle  more 
space.  "  Ridge  and  furrotc  roof t:,  and  span-roofs— whieli 
are  best .' "  Both  are  best  according  to  circumstances  ; 
but  in  the  contemplated  widtli  of  thirty-four  feet,  with 
any  thing  like  architectural  ornament  at  the  sides,  the 
ridge  and  huTow  would  be  the  neatest ;  or  you  might 
have  a  double-hipped  roof,  with  a  gutter  in  the  centre. 

Propayatinti  House,  fifteen  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide, 
seven  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  six  in  front,  "  what  will 
he  the  first  expense  ?  "  This  you  must  calculate  from 
the  above.  "  What  sized  boiler?"  'J'his  must  be  regu- 
lated by  what  you  want  to  do  with  it.  Are  you  to  have 
fermenting  matter  for  bottom-heat,  and  pipes  for  top- 
lieat,  or  are  you  to  have  a  tank  for  the  first,  or  pipes  sur- 
rounded with  open  material,  sucli  as  brick  rubbish?  We 
do  not  clearly  see  through  the  plan,  but,  as  far  as  we  do, 
we  cannot  sny  much  in  its  favour.  The  sashes  are  more 
than  the  full  length,  and  that  woidd  lie  unhandy,  unless 
you  have  ventilators  in  the  front  and  back  wall  ;  and 
there  is  nothuig  shown  of  the  internal  arrangement; 
besides  which,  the  slope  of  only  one  inch  to  a  foot,  from 
the  back  wall  to  the  front,  would,  in  the  cold  mornings 
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of  spring   and   autumn,   l<pep  your   cuttings  under   a 

sbower-batli.     I  would  build  botli   my  walls  from  tbree 

to  four-and-a-balf  feet  in  beigbt ;  on  these  I  would  lix  a 

ridge  and  furrow  roof,  the  apex  of  which  should  be  from 

seven  to  eight  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit;   sunk  or 

otherwise,  beneath  that  apex,  1  should  have  my  entrance 

door,  and  a  path  nearly  tlu'ee  feet  wide  ;  on  each  side  I 

.   would  have  a  pit  supplied  with   fermenting  matter,  and 

[   a  pipe  round  the  walls  to  dry  up  damp ;  but,  better  still, 

'    1  would  prefer  two  taidis,  one  on  each  side,  with  power 

to  heat  one,  or  both,  at  pleasure,  made  of  iron,  brick 

and  cement,  or  wood  covered  with  slate,  and  sand  for 

plunging. 

Cucumber  mi'!  Melon  Pit. — I'o  this  we  have  similar 
objections  ;  as  a  low  pit,  the  breadth  is  too  great  to  be 
manageable,  and  the  slope  would  only  suit  summer 
work.  As  it  is  to  be  ou  the  end  of  the  propagating- 
house,^you  might  build  them  both  similar,  though  it 
would  not  be  so  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
latter.  Have  a  short-liipped  roof,  with  a  path  under  it 
along  the  back,  pipes  along  the  front  lor  top-iieat,  with 
or  without  a  small  path  to  get  round  there,  too,  at  times ; 
a  bed  in  the  centre  heated  by  pipes  or  tanks,  and  the 
melons  and  cucumbers  trained  1  ij  inches  from  the  glass. 
If  once  you  thus  grew  them,  and  attended  so  easily  to 
their  wants,  you  would  never  place  them  in  a  low  pit, 
unless  from  necessity.  Although  your  propagating-house 
would  not  be  so  handy  as  by  the  first  mode,  you  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  lookiug  at  the  whole  concern  in  one 
range,  and  this  is  the  way  I  follow  it  out.  Sink  it  as 
you  propose,  5i  feet  below  the  ground  level,  raise  the 
front  wall  '2  feet  above  this,  and  the  back  wall  4  feet, 
which  will  have  a  passage  along  the  front  i  feet  wide, 
though  a  dnarf  must  stoop  to  walk  in  it,  and  a  path  of 
3  feet  aloug  the  back ;  over  this  have  a  short-hipped 
roof  of  3^  feet,  joining  the  front  sashes  at  an  apex  of 
7  or  7  J  feet  from  the  floor.  This  will  give  you  a  bed 
in  both  houses  of  7  feet  in  width,  which  may  be  slightly 
sloped  to  resemble  the  roof  though  for  many  purposes 
I  would  prefer  it  level,  and  not  more  than  o  feet  above 
the  base  line.  The  iiipped  roof  at  the  back  might  be 
opaque,  if  you  found  out  anything  much  cheaper  and 
more  durable  than  glass.  E.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTJIENT. 
EXOTIC  STOVE  PLANTS. 

SiPHOc.iMPiLus. — A  geuus  of  soft-wooded  stove  plants, 
of  a  sage-like  appeai'ance  in  foliage,  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, of  a  Gesnera-like  flower.  JIany  of  them  are 
very  beautiful  when  in  bloom,  and  the  following  selected 
list  are  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  wherever  there  is 
space  aud  convenience  to  grow  them. 

8.  hiculor  (Two-colom'ed  S.) ;  S.  America.  A  free- 
flowering  handsome  plant,  with  egg-shaped,  tooth-edged 
leaves,  aud  red  and  yellow  flowers.     ;is.  Cd. 

S.  cocci  iieiis  (Scarlets.);  S.America.  This  is  a  fine 
showy  species,  when  well-grown.  The  flowers  are  nearly 
two  inches  long,  aud  much  inflated,  and  of  a  glowing, 
crimson-scarlet  colour.  The  leaves  are  broad,  egg- 
shaped,  aud  deeply -toothed.  It  flowers  abundantly 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  Very  de- 
sirable.    2s.  6d. 

S.  glamhilosiis  (G\a.nd-heavmg  S);  New  Grenada.  A 
very  useful  plant,  tioweriug  through  the  autumn  aud 
part  of  winter.  Fine,  sea-green,  large  foliage,  with 
flowers  tube-shaped,  two-and-a-half  inches  long,  and  of 
a  beautifid  light-purple  colour.  Very  peculiar  and  de- 
sirable.    3s.  Od. 

<S'.  maneitiafolixis]  (Manettia-leaved  S.) ;  Brazil.  This 
forms  the  neatest  plant  of  the  whole  genus.  As  soon 
as  it  is  rooted  from  the  cutting,  the  top  sliould  be  nipped 


ofl';  and  wheu  the  branches,  in  consequence,  have 
pushed  two  inches,  stop  them  also,  and  tie  them  out,  to 
allow  more  central  shoots  to  grow  up.  This  practice 
continued  till  the  jihiut  is  a  foot  or  juore  high,  and  as 
much  through,  will  render  it  a  neat,  dense  Inisli,  cover- 
ing tlie  pot  entirely.  The  leaves  are  bright-gi'een  ;  the 
flowers  orange-red,  with  yellow  tip,  produced  freely  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots.  A  neat,  desirable  species.    ;2s.  6d. 

S.  microstoma  (Siuall-throated  S.)  var.  rubra  (Dark- 
red-flowered  variety)  ;  New  Grenada.  The  species  and 
variety  are  both  very  handsome,  free-flowering  plants. 
The  flowei's  are  more  tubular  than  any  other  species, 
aud  the  opening,  or  throat,  almost  closed,  hence  its  spe- 
cific naure.  The  blooms  are  produced  in  clusters,  at  the 
end  of  each  shoot.  If  there  is  any  difterence  in  point  of 
merit,  perhaps  the  dark-coloured  variety  has  the  advan- 
tage.    Both  are  worthy  of  cultivation.     2s.  Hd. 

ill-.  Louis  Van  Houtte  has  published,  in  his  "Flora," 
several  more  species  of  Siphocampylus  trom  New  Gre- 
nada, wliioh,  from  the  plates,  or  figures,  appear  to  be 
desirable;  but  as  the  beauty  of  a  plant  depends  so  much 
upon  its  habit,  we  do  not  venture  to  recommend  theui 
to  our  readers  till  we  have  seen  more  of  them.  One 
species  that  ho  recommends  strongly,  S.  urln/in/anus,  we 
grow,  but  it  has  reached' the  height  of  three  feet,  and 
has  not  as  yet  shown  any  disposition  to  flower,  though 
we  have  kept  it  in  various  situations,  in  the  stove,  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  in  the  open  ground.  When  it  does 
flower,  we  will  report  its  merits  as  a  flowering  plant ; 
merits  we  have  not  yet  discovered,  except  through 
Mr.  H.'s  plate. 

Culture. — Soil. — This  is  the  first  thing  to  pirovide 
after  any  cultivator  has  obtained  an  addition  to  Ids 
family  of  plants.  The  genus  Siphocampylus  is  not  very 
fastidious  in  respect  to  soil.  The  ordinary  compost  of 
peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
sand,  will  suit  every  species,  excepit,  perhaps,  <S.  maneUicc- 
foliiis,  which  we  judge  requires  more  peat,  and  a  more 
liberal  addition  of  silver  sand. 

Propagation. — By  Cuttinys. — Seeds  are  rarely  pro- 
duced, but  that  is  of  little  consequence,  as  the  whole 
genus  strike  root  fi-om  cuttings  as  easy  as  willows 
Tlie  best  cuttings  are  made  of  the  young  top-shoots,  not 
too  gross  or  sappy,  ilake  the  cuttings  by  taking  off 
the  lower  leaves,  leaving  only  two  or  three  at  the  top. 
Cut  the  shoots  or  cuttings  even  at  the  bottom,  and  put 
them  in  round  the  edge  of  0-iuch  pots  filled  with  the 
compost,  and  a  thin  layer  of  silver  sand  at  the  top. 
Water  gently  to  settle  the  sand  close  to  the  cuttings,  and 
place  them  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  or  under  a  hand-glass  in 
a  jiropagating  house  upon  a  heated  bed  of  ashes  or  sand. 
Shade  from  the  bright  sun  till  they  strike  root.  This 
they  do  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  perceived  pot  off 
immediately  into  3-inch  pots,  replace  them  in  the  frame 
or  under  the  hand-light,  and  shade  again  till  fresh  roots 
are  formed  and  tlie  plants  fairly  established.  Then 
gradually  inure  them  to  bear  full  exposiu-e  to  sun  and 
air  in  the  stove. 

Summer  Culture. — With  stove  plants  this  season  may 
be  fairly  assumed  to  connnence  about  the  middle  of 
March.  At  tliis  time  we  will  suppose  the  plants  to  be 
nice,  small,  bushy  ones,  with  their  pots  pretty  well  filled 
with  roots.  Let  as  much  compost  as  may  be  requu'ed, 
or  a  little  more,  be  placed  in  a  warm  shed  to  bring  it  to 
a  temperature  neaidy  similar  to  that  in  which  they  ai'e 
growing.  Have  also  in  I'eadiness  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  drainage  material,  and  the  proper  number  of  the 
right-sized  clean  pots.  All  these  being  in  the  proper 
state  for  using,  bring  the  plants  into  the  potting-shed, 
drain  the  pots  well,  and  re-pot  the  plants,  giving  them  a 
rather  liberal  shift,  about  tbree-quarters-of-an-inch  be- 
tween the  old  ball  and  the  sides  of  the  new  pot.  This 
is  a  proper  time  to  nip  ofl'  the  tops  to  cause  them  to 
branch  out,  and  so    form  bushy  plants.      Treat  them 
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afterwards  iu  the  same  way  as  is  mentioned  above  for 
S.  manettiafoUiis.  The  Siplwcampylus  hicolor  and  8. 
microstoma  are  rather  rambling  growers,  and  will  require 
training  to  a  circle  of  sticks,  tied  together  at  the  top  to 
form  a  pyramidal  trellis,  or  they  may  be  trained  to  a 
globular  trellis,  leaving  as  many  points  of  shoots  outside 
as  possible,  to  produce  the  flowers  upon. 

Water. — This  must  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  keep  the  plants  healthy  and  gi'owing,  but  he 
cai-eful,  too  much  will  cause  the  young  roots  to  perish, 
and  then  good-by  to  the  plants.  They  will  become 
sickly,  turn  yellow,  and  be  a  prey  and  a  nest  for  the 
red  spider.  Whenever  a  jilant  becomes  cUseased  in 
such  a  way,  the  best  remedy  is  to  take  off  one  or  two 
most  healthy  cuttings,  and  then  throw  the  plant  or 
i  plants  to  the  dunghill.  As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over, 
the  plants  shoidd  be  cut  in  severely,  be  kept  rather  dry 
till  fresh  shoots  are  produced,  and  then  turn  them  out  of 
the  jjots,  reduce  the  ball  and  roots  considerably,  pot 
them  into  pots  half  the  si:^e,  and  keep  them  close  in  a 
frame  or  shady  part  of  the  stove  till  they  re-establish 
themselves.  The  second  year  they  will  make  much 
stronger  and  finer  blooming  plants,  and  will,  of  course, 
be  more  attractive  in  consequence.  After  the  second 
year  they  should  be  thrown  away,  and  younger  ones 
brought  on  to  succeed  them.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  he  continued.) 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 
IHE  TCLip — (continued  from  page  37:J,  of  the  last  volume). 
In  our  last  paper  on  the  culture  of  this  noble  flower, 
we  described  pretty  fully  the  foiTOation,  draining,  and 
compost  for  the  bed.  The  next  point  to  consider,  is  the 
sJielter  necessary  for  the  flower  before  and  when  in 
bloom.  This  may  be  divided  into  two  heads  :—;A'r«*, 
where  the  collection  is  small,  and  the  means  small 
too ;  second,  where  the  collection  is  large,  and  the  means 
ample.  The  first  is,  perhaps,  the  one  that  a  new  be- 
ginner would  adopt,  and  consists  merely  of  hoops, 
either  of  wood  or  iron,  with  canvas  covers  or  mats  to  be 
thrown  over  the  hoops,  which  should  be  high  enough  to 
keep  the  covering  clear  of  the  flowers.  This  covering 
should  be  applied  not  only  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom, 
but  also  to  shelter  them  from  the  late  frosts  that  some- 
times come  after  the  plants  make  their  appearance ;  as 
well  as  the  cutting  winds  that  often  visit  us  in  this 
coimtry  during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  This 
shelter,  however,  mnst  not  be  used  except  when  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Too  much  shelter  onlj'  coddles  the 
plants,  and  makes  them  so  tender  that  a  too  sudden  ex- 
posure, or  the  least  neglect  iu  applying  tlie  covering, 
woidd  be  equally  as  injiu'ious  as  no  shelter  at  all ;  there- 
fore, on  all  favourable  occasions  remove  tlie  coverings 
entirely,  and  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  fine  weather  and 
gentle  rains.  Do  not,  however,  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  because  shelter  may  be  canied  to  excess,  and  thence 
become  injurious,  that  it  is  unnecessary.  Fai'  fi'om  it — 
a  top-coat  is  useful  and  necessary  to  the  traveller  in 
severe  wet  and  cold  weather,  but  who  would  be  so  fooUsh 
as  to  wear  it  in  warm  congenial  sunshine  ?  Apply  the 
covering  when  needful,  and  then  only,  and  your  plants 
will  be  grateful  for  it.  We  do  not  forget  our  good  friend 
Mr.  Erriugton's  principle  of  retardation  applied  to  the 
tender  buds  of  the  peach,  and  we  claim  a  little  credit  for 
the  same  idea  applied  to  florists'  flowers,  which  we  re- 
commended last  season  to  be  used  to  the  tulip.  If  the 
spring  is  unusually  forward  and  warm,  so  as  to  bring 
their  flowers  on  too  early,  and  thereby  endanger  the 
perfect  production  of  fine  ones,  by  all  means  retard 
them,  by  putting  on  the  covers  only  on  the  side  exposed 
to  the  premature  heat  of  the  sun.  The  sheltering 
then  amounts  to  this  :  not  only  to  protect  from  severe 
ti-ost,  but  also  from  too  much  premature  heat. 


2nd.  A  shelter,  where  the  collection  is  large,  and  the 
means  ample. — This  kind  of  protection  is  a  more  for- 
midable affair,  and,  at  first,  implies  a  considerable  out- 
lay. To  see  it  on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  jierfection,  visit 
the  establishment  of  ^Ir.  Henry  Groom,  at  Clapham 
Rise,  near  London  ;  but  as  every  one  of  our  readers  may 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  especiallv  now 
that  the  gi-and  inducement  to  visit  the  metropolis,  to 
see  that  and  all  the  other  great  siglits,  as  well  as 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  over, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  way  in   which  a 

I  complete  shelter  on  a  grand  scale  can  be  given  to 
a  flower  really  worthy  of  such  an  outlay,  when  the 
passion  to  cultivate  it  is  strong,  and  the  expense  no 
object  to  gi'ow  it  to  perfection,  so  as  really  to  see  and 
enjoy  its  splendour.     First,  then,  fix  upon  a  situation 

[  for  the  site  of  the  beds  ;  let  it  be  open,  but  shel- 
tered from  the  points  of  the  compass  from  which  the 
cold  blasts  come ;  drain  it  effectually,  and  prepare  the 
beds  as  described  on  a  former  occasion,  first  staking  out 
the  size  supposed  to  be  necessary.  The  most  conve- 
nient width  of  each  bed  would  be  five  feet.  This  will 
hold  five  rows,  nine  inches  apart.  A  walk  between 
them  may  be  either  tlu'ee  or  four  feet ;  tlie  latter  will 
allow  more  room  for  the  operator  and  the  spectator. 
Three  feet  beyond  each  bed,  on  the  outer  sides,  place  a 
row  of  jjillars,  four-aud-a-half  inches  square,  to  support 
the  shelter ;  each  pillar  may  either  be  let  into  the 
ground,  and  well  rammed,  or  be  inserted  into  an  iron  or 
stone  socket.  These  pillars  should  stand  above  the 
surface  at  least  five  feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  feet 
from  each  other.  On  the  top  of  each  pillai-  a  rafter 
should  be  placed,  to  meet  a  corresponding  rafter  in  the 
centre  of  the  space  just  over  the  centre  of  the  walk. 
Each  rafter,  at  the  junction,  must  be  firmly  fastened  to 
a  longitudinal  piece  of  wood  nmning  the  whole  length 
of  the  beds ;  the  length  of  the  beds  depending,  of  course, 
upon  the  number  of  roots,  or  size  of  the  collection. 
There  will  then  be  required  two  rollers  of  wood,  of  the 
length  of  the  sti-uctm'e.  On  each  of  these  nail  a  sheet 
of  canvass  of  sufficient  width  to  drop  down  on  each  side 
nearly  to  the  gi-ound.  On  the  top,  at  the  centre,  fix  a 
pair  of  weather  boards,  projecting  high  enough  to  allow 
the  roller  and  canvass  to  go  under  them,  one  on  each 
side.  This  will  preserve  the  canvass  from  rotting,  and 
so  enable  it  to  be  used  for  several  years.  Such  is  our 
brief  description  of  a  shelter  for  this  prince  of  flowers, 
and  when  once  put  up,  it  will  last,  with  occasional  fresh 
coverings  of  canvass,  for  half  a  man's  life-time,  and 
inight  be  used  for  other  purposes  (carnation  pots,  when 
in  bloom,  for  instance),  after  the  tulips  ai-e  taken  up  in 
June.  We  hope  our  readers  will  understand  the  de- 
scription, and  be  able  to  put  up,  with  the  aid  of  a 
country  carpenter,  such  a  structure.  In  one  of  the 
early  numbers  of  The  Cottage  G.\rbexer  we  described 
a  carnation  stage  and  shelter ;  if  any  persons  are  desirous, 
and  intend  to  put  up  a  tulip  shade,  we  would  recom- 
mend them,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  stated  here,  to 
turn  to  and  consult  that  article.  This  shade  for  the 
tulip  is  not  only  comfortable,  and  protecting,  and  pro- 
longing to  the  tulij),  but  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  visitors 
also.  Often  iu  !May  we  have  bright  sunshine,  and  it  is 
a  positive  and  agreeable  luxury  to  step  into  a  space 
slieltered  from  the  burning  rays,  and  there  enjoy  the 
retVesliing  coolness,  as  well  as  beiug  pleased  with  the 
beauties  of  Flora  displayed  before  us,  and  seeming  as 
happy  as  ourselves  in  their  sheltered  position.  The 
season  and  mode  of  planting  must  form  another  essay. 

T.  AppLEiiV. 


THE   KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 

Celeby. — The  long  continued  dry  weather  in  August 
and  September,  has,  in  many  cases,  retarded  the  growth 
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of  this  vegetable,  where  not  assisted  by  copious  water- 
ings from  tlic  manure  tank;  so  tliat  a  oousidorable 
aiitumu  growth  may  be  expected  wlien  moister  weather 
does  sot  iu,  before  wldcli,  however,  take  the  opportunity 
to  earth  it  up  carefully,  and  continue  to  do  so  at  favour- 
able intervals  hereafter,  as  tlie  system  of  allowing  celery 
to  become  large  before  earthing  at  all  is  not  a  safe  one 
at  an  advanced  period. 

C.ujBAGEs  sown  in  August  may  be  now  pricked  out  on 
some  well-prepared  bed;  tlie  object  of  this  is  to  obtain 
a  more  sturdy  growth  in  those  not  wanted  till  spring, 
instead  of  the  crooked  long-legged  plants  they  would 
have  been  had  they  remained  ou  the  seed-bed;  iu  so 
doing,  do  not  forget  a  fair  proportion  of  the  lied :  those 
planted  out  for  Spring  Cohicorts,  some  time  ago,  will  be 
benefited  by  the  ground  being  stu-red  in  dry  weather. 

Lettuces  may  also  be  planted  out  on  a  south  border; 
we  prefer  planting  them  in  beds  of  about  three  feet  and- 
a-half  wide,  to  be  hooped  over,  and  at  this  width  an 
ordinary  garden  mat  will  cover  them  when  laid  length- 
ways ou,  which  in  very  severe  weather,  in  winter,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  do. 

AnTicHOKEs,  having  commenced  bearing  early  this 
season,  have  ceased,  and,  in  a  measure,  ripened  propor- 
tionately soon  ;  clear  all  seed  stalks  fronr  tliem  not  bear- 
ing useful  heads,  but  allow  the  decaying  leaves  to  re 
main,  as  we  consider  them  the  best  and  most  natural 
covering  for  this  half-hardy  vegetable. 

CiRRoTS  may  now  be  taken  up  and  stored  away  in  dry 
coal  ashes,  which  we  prefer  to  sand,  as  being  less  likely 
to  encoru-age  decay  ;  they  also  keep  pretty  well  thrown 
loosely  on  some  open  shelf,  raised  a  little  from  the  floor, 
the  current  of  air  passing  through  aud  below  them  tend- 
ing to  their  preservation;  this,  of  course,  relates  to  cellars 
and  similar  damp  places  under  ground ;  in  more  dry  or 
airy  situations  they  would  shrivel  under  such  treatment, 
but  the  plan  of  close  packing  them  in  wet  sand  (or  which 
is  likely  soon  to  become  wet)  is  bad,  the  vital  powers  of 
the  root  not  being  sirfficiently  strong  to  preserve  it  from 
the  decaying  influence  of  such  a  position  ;  much,  doubt- 
less, depends  on  the  ground  they  have  been  grown  iu,  and 
other  circumstances.  Parsnips  and  Beet  are  better  in 
the  ground  yet  awhile,  they  being  less  injured  by  worms 
aud  other  casualties  than  Carrots. 

Potatoes  that  are  yet  in  the  ground  must  be  now 
taken  up  and  stored  away,  not  too  thickly,  in  some  cool, 
airy  place,  having  first  examined  and  picked  out  all 
diseased,  or  doubtful  ones;  look  over  those  previously 
taken  \\\),  as  it  often  happens  that  the  disease  is  most 
fatal  just  immediately  after  taking  up. 

JNIdsurooms — Prepare  dung  aud  other  materials  for 
beds:  the  fresh  droppings  from  the  stables  that  have 
never  been  heated  is  the  best,  and  when  you  get  it,  be 
careful  to  turn  it  often  to  sweeten  ;  if  allowed  to  heat  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  look  white  and  mouldy  when 
worked  amongst  (what  gardeners  call  burnt),  its  utility 
for  uuishroom-beds  is  much  impaired. 

Take  advantage  of  moist,  showery  weather  to  plant  out 
Bataiian,  and  a  little  White  curled  Endive ;  the  latter 
can  only  be  expected  to  stand  if  the  winter  be  a  mild 
one;  tlie  former,  being  more  hardy,  may  be  planted  in 
greater  quantities;  be  carefid,  in  planting,  tliat  the  earth 


just  around  the  plant  be  very  fine,  or  slugs  will  find  a 
hidiug  place  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  escape  the  liming 
you  may  give  the  plants  afterwards ;  where  they  are 
planted  on  a  border,  having  a  bo.x-edging  by  the  walk- 
side,  run  a  train  of  lime  or  soot  along  the  inner  side  of  it, 
which  will  form  a  sort  of  barrier  over  which  the  slugs  are 
not  likely  to  sally  in  their  attack  on  the  newly-planted 
vegetable.  As  slugs  are  very  apt  to  lodge  in  box-edgings, 
this  remedy,  or  rather  protection,  may  be  applied  to 
other  crops  as  well  as  Endive.  J.  li. 

[Offing  to  a  mistake,  Mr.  Barnes,  who  will  write  in  otlier 
departments  of  om-  journal  in  futm'e,  has  sent  us  his 
customai-y  contribution,  and  we  insert  it,  because  it  con- 
tains, as  usual,  many  good  hints.  Henceforth  the  Kitchen 
Garden  will  be  coniided  to  J.  K.,  who  is  head  gardener  to 
an  English  nobleman,  and  whose  name  in  due  time  wiU 
appear. — En.  C.  G.] 

Artichokes  should  be  attended  to  forthwith,  aud  the 
earth's  surface  well  scarified  about  them  and  loosened 
,  up  pretty  roughly  ;  and  when  rain  prevails,  or  on  a  dewy, 
mild  morning,  dredge  the  earth's  smface  with  air-slaked 
new  lime,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  slug  family,  wliich 
are  often  numerous  in  such  localities. 

Asparagus. — Do  not  hurry  in  cutting  it  down  till  the 
stalks  are  quite  ripe,  then  choose  a  fine  day,  and  tie 
them  up  into  small  bundles  for  thatching  or  protecting 
purposes. 

Caulii-xowers. — Provide  a  slight  warmth  inside  of  a 
pit  or  frame,  or  sow  in  pans,  in  a  gentle  heat.  Wherever 
sown,  the  earth's  surface  should  be  close  to  the  glass  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  make  their  appearance,  take  the 
lights  entirely  oil'  by  day,  aud  tilt  the  lights  back  and 
front  of  a  night,  in  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  sturdi- 
ness  ;  prick  off  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  can  be  at  all 
handled,  and  keep  the  earth's  surface  pretty  closely  and 
liberally  stirred  amongst  them.  If  mildew  should  appear 
about  them,  dredge  them  with  sulphur  and  charred  dust. 

Leeks  that  are  forward  should  have  a  little  loose  earth 
placed  amongst  them. 

MusHRooM-DEDs  in  bearing,  take  care  the  surface  soil, 
or  casing,  does  not  get  bound  and  hard  with  drought; 
modify  it  by  the  applicatiou  of  slight  sprinklings  of  tepid 
water,  with  occasionally  a  little  clear  manure-water  added, 
which  has  been  brewed  from  the  dung  of  the  cow, 
horse,  sheep,  or  deer.  If  the  Mushroom-beds  are  out- 
of  doors,  they  should  be  covered  with  mulch  in  rather  a 
damp  state,  or  be  made  so  by  the  application  of  slight 
sprinklings  of  water.  If  Mushrooms  are  cultivated  in  a 
shed,  or  liouse,  or  cellar,  humidity  may  be  maintained 
by  occasionally  sprinkling  the  floors  and  syringing  the 
walls  with  tepid  water.  This  is  the  best  season  for 
making  winter-bearing  beds,  which  should  be  jnade 
more  substantial  than  the  summer  beds  ;  nothing  is 
better  than  good  fresh  stable-dung,  with  enough  of  good 
holding  loam  added  to  it  to  modify  the  heal  into  a  very 
moderate  milk-like  warmth.  If  the  materials  are  allowed 
to  heat  strongly,  and  get  what  gardeners  term  burned, 
dry,  aud  fusty,  the  best  and  the  most  essential  properties 
of  the  dung  for  Jlushroonr  culture  are  desti'oyed. 

James  Barnes. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INFORMATION. 


FIG  OllCHARUS  IN  SUSSEX. 


I  r.ATELV  visited  Tarring  iu  the  hopes  of  ascertaining  to 
what  peculiarity  of  soil,  situation,  aud  mode  of  culture  it 
owes  its  extraordinary  success  in  tig-cultivation.  Though 
the  result  of  the  examination  was  so  far  unsatisfactory,  that 
it  has  not  enabled  me  to  give  a  direct  solution  of  the 


problem,  yet  it  is  possible  that  a  short  account  of  so  remark 
able  a  spot  may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

Tlie  village  is  situated  about  a  mile-and-a-half  from 
Worthing,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
oomiti'y  immediately  around  it  is  a  dead  flat.     Towards  the 
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north,  indeed,  there  are  hills,  but  too  far  off,  and  too  broken 
in  their  outline  to  all'ord  either  redected  heat,  or  much 
shelter  from  the  •nind.  Hence,  it  would  seem  that  most 
situations  on  the  southern  and  south-western  coasts  possess 
at  least  equal  advantages  in  winter ;  wlule  in  summer,  many 
inland  i)laces,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sea-haze,  ai'e,  in  all 
probaljility,  hotter. 

As  to  soil;  the  gardeners  at  both  ends  of  the  village 
stated  that  it  was  hazel  loam,  and  that  at  ordinai'y  deptlis 
nothing  else  was  to  be  found.  Xot  satisfied  with  this,  I 
went  and  examined  the  banks  of  a  watercom'se  close  by, 
and  found  that  the  surface  was  a  tine  light  powder  gradually 
becoming  more  loamy  and  adhesive  below,  with  a  lai'ge  and 
increasing  admixture  of  small  tiints  and  chalk.  The  avail- 
able soil  scarcely  exceeded  twenty  inches. 

Though  standard  fig-trees  ai'e  common  at  Tarring,  there 
is  but  one  regular  fig-orchard.  Here  the  trees,  about  five 
hundred  in  number,  form  avenues,  meeting  overhead.  The 
whole  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  the  proprietor,  Mr.  H. 
Bottuig,  informed  me  that  all  parts  of  it,  and  aU  aspects  are 
equally  productive.  Several  sorts  ai'e  cultivated,  and  are 
approved  of  in  the  following  order : — Brown  Tm'key,  Purple 
Fig,  Brunswick  (here  called  Jladagascai'),  Green  Ischia. 
Black  Ischia.  The  two  former  sorts  have  of  late  been 
classed  in  catalogues  as  synonymous,  but  they  are  certainly 
distinct.  The  extremities  of  the  first  are  pendulous,  of  the 
second  erect.  The  fruit  of  the  Brown  Tm-key  is  greenish- 
brown,  and  of  a  globular  shape,  rather  suddenly  passing 
into  a  long  stalk.  The  other  is  pm'phsh,  or  rather  violet- 
brown  iu  colour,  and  elongating  more  gradually.  Internally 
its  fiesh  is  paler,  and  its  tiavoiu'  somewhat  inferior. 

No  protection  against  cold  is  afforded  either  in  winter  or 
spring.  Xor  are  the  trees  ever  watered.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  the  dense  shade  of  the  trees  themselves 
checks  evaporation,  and  the  humidity  of  the  marine  atmos- 
phere supplies  the  leaves  with  uomishment.  Manure  both 
sohd  and  liquid  is  used,  not  at  any  particular"  period,  but 
when  it  comes  readiest  to  hand. 

Pruning  is  confined  to  thinning  out  the  branches  when 
they  become  too  long  and  bare ;  no  suckers  are  allowed  to 
grow.  The  embryo  fruit  of  the  second  crop  is  never 
removed,  and  BIr.  Bolting  informs  me  that  when  it  falls  off 
iu  spring,  another  embryo  is  often  foimd  iu  the  same  axil, 
and  this  swells  ott'  and  ripens.  The  trees  begin  to  bear  weU 
when  about  seven  years  old.  One  has  numbered  several 
centmles.  The  wood  is  generally  short  jointed  and  fruitful, 
and  the  average  height  of  the  ti-ees  about  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
The  fruit  is  protected  from  birds  by  bags,  at  least,  as  far  as 
the  bags  will  last.  The  gathering  is  from  the  end  of  August 
to  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  quahfy  most  excellent. 
Prices — largest  size,  Is.  tkl.  a  dozen :  smaller.  Is. 

From  the  above  accounts  some  hints  may  be  derived  for 
the  successful  cultm'e  of  the  fig,  but  I  am  not  awai-e  that 
anything  has  been  elicited  which  difl'ers  from  the  jiractice 
recommended  all  along  in  The  Cottage  (jakdenee,  and 
also  in  a  short,  but  comjirehensive  ai'ticle,  which  appealed  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  under  date  l:ith  of  April,  1H4-1. 
A  substratum  of  chalk  rubbish  with  a  shallow  border  (I  find 
fifteerf  inches  ample),  of  a  somewhat  holdmg,  and  not  too' 
rich  soil,  seems  to  be  tlie  first  requisite.  Pinching  the 
shoots,  though  unknown  at  Tarring,  where  the  greater  pai-t 
of  the  trees  are  tamed  by  age,  and  space  is  no  object,  will 
always  be  found  necessary  where  the  tree  is  wall-trained, 
and  where,  for  the  convenience  of  winter  protection,  the 
branches  must  be  kept  within  stated  bounds.  IS'eai-  Paris  it 
is  usual  to  bend  down  the  boughs  in  autumn,  and  to  cover 
them  with  about  six.  inches  of  earth.  This  is  removed  at 
the  end  of  Febrnai\y  ;  weali  shoots  are  then  cut  out,  the 
terminal  buds  of  the  stronger  shoots  taken  away,  and  half 
the  wood  buds,  as  they  push,  rubbed  off. 

Those  who  desiie  to  prolong  the  succession  of  fruit,  can 
easily  obtidn  an  early  crop,  by  keeping  a  few  small  ti'ees  in 
pots  in  a  cold  pit.  Thus  treated,  they  ripened  with  me  this 
year  the  first  week  in  .\ugust. — G.  Spakices,  Bromtei/,  Kent. 


NEW  PLAN  OF  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  2. 
FoK  the  benefit   of  the  cottage  apiaiian  I  will,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  explain  the  outline  and  peculiarity  of  my  new 
system  of   managing  bees,  as  advocated    iu  the    earlier 


chapters  of  The  l^nglhh  Bec-henper.  It  consists,  as  I  have 
there  stated,  in  four  piincipal  points,  which  if  not  severally, 
are  collectively  at  least,  and  m  a  system,  I  beUeve  entirely 
new.  They  are  these :  first,  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  a 
youthful  and  vigorous  race  of  queen-bees ;  secondbj,  the 
entii'e  suppression  of  all  afler-swarming,  or  castiiirj,  as  it  is 
called ;  tliinllt),  the  plimder  ever}'  year  of  the  first  or  prime 
swarms,  instead  of  keeping  them,  as  under  the  present 
system,  for  winter  stock ;  and,  lastly,  the  preservation  of  the 
same  stocks  for  swarming  pm'poses,  almost  exclusively,  from 
year  to  year.  The  two  last  points  are  the  more  incidiarli/ 
iietv  features  of  my  system. 

Now  the  way  in  which  all  these  points  are  effected  I 
proceed  to  explain.  In  the  first  jilace,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  at  starting  one  or  more  vigorously  working  stocks  iu 
larije  and  strongly-built  hives; — no  matter  what  the  shape 
or  material,  if  only  sun,  cold,  and  rain  be  efiectually  kept 
out.  My  own  hives  ai'e  made  of  good  straw  iu  rather 
thicker  bands  than  usual,  well  put  together ;  they  have  a  fiat 
wooden  top  with  one  or  more  holes  in  it,  and  ai'e  worked  ou 
a  stout  wooden  hoop  at  bottom.  I  prefer  the  shape  of  Mr. 
Gelding's  Grecian  hive  (but  rather  more  decidetUy  wider  at 
top  than  at  bottom) ;  make  use  of  bars,  and  paint  my  hives 
well  every  year,  as  I  intend  them  to  last  many  seasons. 
Every  hive  has  also  a  suitable  bottom-board  distinct  from 
the  pedestal,  with  eye-screws  fastened  in  it  for  facUity  in 
weighing ;  each  hive  is  also  svu'mounted  by  a  lai'ge  milk -pan, 
which  in  its  turn  is  covered  by  me  with  a  neat  and  thick 
hackle  worked  on  a  hoop.  The  dimensions  of  these  hives 
ai'e  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  by  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
height,  all  inside  measure. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  strong  swai'ni*  of  the  preceding 
summer  is  chosen  for  experiment,  which  has  well  survived 
its  first  winter,  and  shews  signs  of  eaily  and  vigorous 
breeding.  To  insure  success  it  is  desirable  that  the  queen 
should  be  still  in  her  prime,  the  more  so  if  the  swai-m 
wliich  issues  from  it  is  to  be  reserved  for  future  stock.  In 
this  case  let  it  be  put  into  a  hive  of  tlie  tUmensions  just 
given ;  but  any  kmje  hive  -n^ill  do.  This  stock  so  formed  I 
recommend  never  to  be  plundered,  save  at  the  end  of  six  or 
eight  yeai's,  when  the  comb  wants  renovating;  what  may 
then  be  done,  is  to  ib'ive  or  fumigate  the  bees  when  autumn 
comes,  cut  out  the  combs,  cleanse  and  purify  the  hive,  and 
lay  it  a-side  for  futm'e  use :  this  treatment  may  be  adopted 
tiU  the  hive  falls  to  pieces  from  age.  The  preseiTcd  bees 
may  be  joined  to  some  neighbouring  hive,  after  the  queen  has 
been  destroyed.  The  common  practice  amor^g  cottagers  at 
the  present  day,  is  to  tal;e  these  hives,  keeping  in  their 
stead  the  first  swanns  of  tlie  yeai'.  This  practice  has 
origuiated  wlioUy  in  mistake ;  the  prevailing  notion  being 
that  prime  swai'nis  in  general  thrive  better  than  the  parent 
stocks  would  do.  On  the  contrary,  provided  the  stocks  be 
not  too  old,  my  experience  leads  me  to  a  quite  different 
conclusion.  And  the  reason  is  cleai',  for  first  swarms 
iienerally  have  old  queens,  while  the  parent  Mves,  if  they 
liave  swarmed,  always  have  young  ones.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  a  systematic  reservation  of  the  swai'ms,  and 
a  destruction  of  the  old  hives  at  the  same  time,  has  a 
tendency  to  ruin  the  prosperity  of  every  apiary  managed 
according  to  this  plan.  But  to  retui'n ;  supposing  the 
swarm  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  not  needed  as 
a  pennanent  stock,  instead  of  hiving  it  in  a  large  liive,  I 
would  adrise  its  being  put  into  a  ranch  smaller  one, — say 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  by  nuie  inches  high.  Mr.  Payne's 
liive,  both  in  size  and  consb-uction,  woidd  be  about  tlie 
thing.  It  will,  however,  have  to  be  sunuounted  by  another 
hive,  of  similar  dimensions,  a  few  days  after  its  estabhsh- 
nient;  if  it  have  a  bit  of  comb  in  it  so  much  the  better. 
The  object  of  this  double  hive  is  to  ensure  the  collection  of 
a  purer  honey  in  the  super  than  would  be  stored  in  a  single 
hive  of  large  size,  to  every  part  of  which  the  queen  would 
have  access  for  breetUng.  i 

Now,  I  advise  that  the  new  swai'm  (whether  in  a  single  or 
double  hive)  be  put  upon  the  same  stand,  and  in  the  identical 
position,  which  the  parent  liive  had  in'e\iously  occupied  ; 
the  latter  will  then  be  removed  to  some  other  place.     By 

*  I  should  prefer,  for  this  purpose,  a  two-year-old  stock,  which  sent 
forth  a  swarm  the  previous  summer,  if  strong  and  healthy,  because  it 
will  be  sure  to  have  a  young  queen. 

t  Of  course,  where  only  one  hive  is  used,  it  should  be  proportionably 
large. 
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adopting  this  treatment,  the  population  of  the  new  swai-m 
will,  in  a  few  days,  be  amazingly  increaseil,  Ijecauso  all  the 
beps  in  the  old  liive  (with  few  exceptions  |  will  Hock  to  it, 
as  many,  at  least,  as  have  been  abroad  will,  on  their  return 
home  from  their  first  expedition  into  the  fields,  after  the 
issue  of  the  swai-m,  naturally  lly  to  their  old  and  well-known 
locality.  Thus  a  double  advantage  will  be  the  result ;  JirsI, 
as  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  the  increased  population, 
there  will  be  a  larger  quantity  of  honey  collected  than 
usual,  and,  secondly,  the  issue  of  second  swarms  or  casts 
(which,  in  this  country,  are  of  little  value,*)  ^vill,  in  most 
eases,  be  prevented. 

When  the  season  of  plunder  arrives,  instead  of  taking  up 
the  casta  and  old  hives,  as  is  the  present  custom,  I  ad\'ise 
that  the  primc-swanm  become  the  spoil  of  the  bee-master, 
I'.f,  as  soon  as  he  has  brought  his  apiary  to  its  full  com- 
plement of  hives.  They  ai-e  tliose  swarms,  be  it  observed, 
which  contain  the  purest  honey,  and  they  are  always  the 
heaviest.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  stocks  will  (if  no  second 
swarm  issue  from  them)  become  very  heavy  during  the 
summer,  and  be  in  magnificent  order  against  the  winter ; 
moreover,  I  may  repeat,  they  will,  if  they  have  thrown  a 
swarm  at  all,  of  necessity  have  young  queens.  The  bees  of 
the  plundered  swarms  may  be  saved  with  advantage,  and 
united  to  the  stock  from  which  they  issued  originally,  or  to 
any  otlier  neighbom'ing  hive,  after  getting  rid  of  their  queens. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  system  of  managing  bees, 
whicli  from  experience,  as  weU  as  persuasion,  of  its  value, 
both  in  respect  to  simplicity  and  profit,  I  heartily  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  your  readers.  It  has  been  said  of  it  that  it 
introduces  a  complete  revolution  in  the  management  of  bees 
as  at  present  conducted.  This  may  be  tme,  but  its  novelty 
is  no  objection  to  it,  unless  it  prove  itself  unsuited  to  general 
practice,  which  I  am  confident  will  not  be  the  case. 

In  my  next  paper  I  shall  unfold  the  experience  which,  I 
think,  has  fairly  justified  the  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  this 
new  plan  of  treating  bees,  which  originally  suggested  itself 
to  me  as  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind. 

A    COUNTKY    CUUATE. 

*  Our  cottagers,  at  present,  generally  consider  themselves  fortunate, 
and  their  apiary  prosperous,  it  it  have  produced  many  swarms  in  a 
season  ;  this,  too,  is  a  mistake.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  weight. 
Hot  narnber,  of  hives  will  be  the  acknowledged  testimony  of  success,  and 
that  our  cottagers  will  be  pointed  out  as  model  bee-keepers,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  have  many  prime-swarms  and  few  casts  to  exhibit  in  their 
gardens.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  when  swarming  takes  place  early,  and 
casts  are  forward  and  large,  an  apiary  may  ^figure  high  both  in  number 
and  weight,  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  as  every  bee-keeper 
knows  full  well.  In  general,  either  the  cast  is  of  little  value,  or  the  old 
stock  has  become  weakened  overmuch  by  a  too  great  drain  of  its  popula- 
tion. This  is  especially  the  case  where  more  than  two  swarms  issue  from 
the  same  hive. 


TO    CORI^ESPONDENTS. 

HABROTnAMNUS  ELECANS  {Re>\  J.  7?.).— It  13  not  M'orth  a.  grnat  the 
dozen,  but  if  you  like  it,  you  may  have  it  in  bloom  four  or  five  months  in 
the  year.  Ours  has  been  in  bloom  since  last  March,  little  dreaming  that 
it  is  destined  to  the  fa3:got-i)ile  by  and  by.  If  yours  is  a(?uinst  a  wall 
train  the  shoots  at  full  length,  and  stop  ^U  the  side-shoots  uhen  they  are 
three  inches  long'.  If  it  makes  strong  shoots  from  the  bottom,  or  from 
any  part  of  the  trained  ones,  rub  them  out  altogether,  aud  next  summer 
it  will  flower  all  the  season.  Fuchaia  spectabilis  has  disappointed  hun- 
dreds, and  we  cannot  just  yet  say  the  way  to  get  it  into  good  condition. 
The  best  we  have  has  been  in  the  open  border  all  the  summer,  and  it  is 
just  potted  and  brought  into  the  greenhouse.  \Vc  cannot  answer  letters 
by  post,  nor  is  it  desirable,  for  questions  suggest  ideas  useful  to  thou- 
sands;  and  as  an  instance,  few  would  h\xy  Habrothammts  elcgans  after 
the  above  answer. 

Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Chalky  Soil  (An  Earlt/  Sub- 
scyifitr).—Birc'i,  Beech,  Spi^uce  Fir,  iipa7iish  Chestnut,  ^'Scotch  Fir, 
Larch,  Kim,  do  very  well  with  us  on  steep  calcareous  banks.  The 
different  Thorns  are  our  best  flowering  trees  on  that  kind  of  soil.  Lilac 
does  very  well,  and  so  does  the  (hitlder  rose,  Deiitzim,  Philadelphus  of 
sorts ;  also  S/tiraus,  Lubiir/mm,  Double-JloiveHnfr  Cherry,  and  the 
difiereat  Cotnncasters.  Ft/rze,  or  Gorse,  is  quite  a  chalk  plant,  and  the 
Broom  tolerably  so,  as  arc  the  common  Clematis,  or  Traveller's  joy,  and 

I  the  Cotoneaster  tnicro/ibi/lta.  After  these  plant  any  common  things,  they 
sell  cheap  in  the  nurseries.     AU  the  Laureh  a.nd' Linircstinas,  with  the 

I    evergreen  and  Asiatic  Bcrbei-ries,  do  remarkably  well  on  such  soil. 

j        Insects    on    Bdlbs   {Barnabas).— T\ig  insects  which   are   in   great 

!  numbers  in  your  soil  are  a  species  of  Jalas,  or  Snake  Millepede,  It  is 
doubtful  whether  they  attack  either  the  bulbs  or  roots  of  plants  until 
deeayed  by  previous  disease.  However,  if  you  open  the  soil  where  they 
are,  and  mix  it  with  fresh  slacked  quicklime,  you  will  destroy  them. 

Cattleva  Mosske  diseased  (/6(rfi.— The  brown-blotched  leaf  of 
the  Cattleya  enclosed  is  suffering  from  canker,  caused  through  too 
much  water  being  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  leaves,  at  some  time  within 
the  last  two  months.  The  best  remedy  is  to  shake  every  particle  of  mould 
from  it,  and  fasten  it  on  a  clean  block.    This  will  cause  the  plant  to  | 


push  out  vigorously,  make  uew  shoots,  and  throw  off  the  disease  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Geraniums  for  Beds  under  Shade  {A  Subscriber),— The  Pink 
Ivn-leaved,  if  it  will  suit  the  rest  in  your  parterre,  is  the  best  thing  we 
know  of  to  look  well  under  the  shade  of  trees.  Dandy  is  the  next  best 
(Jeranium  for  its  leaf ;  Grossularitefolia  the  third  best.  But  better  than 
all,  the  Golden  Chain,  which  would  be  at  home  in  the  shade,  and  yet  it 
stands  the  fiercest  rays  of  the  sun. 

LiLiURi  EXCELSUM  {A  Subscriber). — We  do  not  know  your  plant  by 
that  name ;  from  your  account  we  think  it  is  a  hardy  one,  and  the  little 
bulbs  on  the  stems  may  be  taken  off  now  and  planted  round  the  aide  of  a 
pot,  in  sandy  loam.  As  soon  as  the  bottom  leaves  turn  yellow,  withhold 
water,  and  let  it  go  to  rest  in  the  winter,  and  next  April  plant  them  all 
out-of-doors,  and  you  will  probably  sec  flowers,  and  learn  more  about  it. 
Fancy  Dahlias  {Rusticus). — They  are  liable  to  run  to  selfs,  or  one 
colour,  in  hot  wet  summers,  and  when  planted  on  ricli,  strong,  or  well- 
manured  land  ;  but  the  self-colour  is  not  permanent.  It  is  best,  however, 
not  to  plant  the  old  roots,  but  to  force  them  in  the  spring,  and  get  up  a 
stock  from  cuttings.  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Stowmarket,  showed  us  his  system, 
by  which  he  keeps  all  Dahlias  down  to  three  feet,  or  thereabouts,  and  we 
can  assure  you  there  is  not  a  better  Dahlia  grower  in  England.  He 
plants  them  very  wide  apart — five  feet,  and  more  iu  some  cases — every 
plant  is  a  perfect  specimen  all  round;  the  knife  never  touches  them. 
With  the  finger  and  thumb  he  begins  to  disbud  them  as  soon  as  the  first 
side-shoots  come  out ;  he  never  allows  but  one  eye  to  a  joint ;  the 
opposite  eye  is  rubbed  out  all  over  the  plant,  and  sometimes  the  two 
eyes  are  rubbed  off,  where  the  shoots  grow  close,  but  that  is  seldom  the 
case  with  him  ;  all  weak  flower-buds  he  destroys  as  soon  as  he  sees 
them. 

Box-Edgings  (Julius). — What  is  said  usually  about  March  being  the 
best  time  to  plant  bos-edgings,  is  only  founded  on  the  customary  practice 
of  dressing  gardens  in  the  spring.  October  is  a  better  time,  and  Novem- 
ber is  even  better  than  March,  for  planting  dwarf  box,  only  it  is  not 
fashionable  to  do  so.  But  box-edgings  may  safely  be  planted  any  month 
or  week  in  the  whole  year.  We  planted  many  yards  of  it  at  the  end  of 
last  June,  and  without  any  roots,  and  not  a  sprig  failed,  although  the 
edging  is  but  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  a  west  wall,  iu  a  high  and  dry 
situations. 

Blue  Larkspur  [Thornycrnft).— The  best  blue  one  we  have  seen  for 
many  a  day,  and  were  it  not  for  the  light  eye  in  the  centre,  it  is  all  we 
want ;  pray  save  seeds  from  it,  and  by  picking  out  the  best  blues  from 
the  seedlings,  for  another  seasou  or  two,  you  will  establish  the  old  variety. 
Blany  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  took. 

Bees— Keeping  Honey  in  the  Comb  {Twir!ce?thain). — Our  cor- 
respondent says — "  I  made  two  doubling  boards,  aud  placed  two  stocks  of 
bees  thereon  ;  in  May  I  gave  them  the  two  extra  hives,  which:!  find  now 
were  much  too  large;  I  removed  them  to-day,  and  found  about  ISlbs. 
of  honey  and  comh  in  each  hive,  no  pollen  or  brood,  some  of  the  combs 
filled  on  one  side  only,  some  unsealed,  and  some  empty.  I  am  thinking 
of  pasting  paper  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  hives,  and  letting  the 
bees  have  them  again  next  February,  as  I  do  not  like  to  destroy  the 
comb,  and  the  stocks  have  now  sufficient  food  for  the  winter.  I  wish  to 
know  if  the  honey  will  keep  good  uuder  these  circumstances?'*  Yes; 
(he  honey  will  keep  remarkably  well  in  the  way  you  propose.  Keep  the 
hives  in  a  dry  place,  and  in  the  same  position  they  stood  while  filling  :  the 
combs  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  bees  next  year. 

Bees — Bee-glasses  {Vicarius).  —  Payne's  improved  Bee-glasses, 
which  are  open  at  the  top,  are  not  intended  to  be  th^  first  glasses  put 
upon  a  stock-hive,  but  when  a  small  bell-glass  has  been  put  on  and 
partially  filled,  then  an  open  glass  is  to  be  put  between,  it  and  the 
parent  hive. 

Raspberries  and  Strwbebries  {B.  B.). — See  what  Mr.  Errington 
says  to-day. 

Box,  OR  Barrel  Cuurn. — More  than  one  correspondent  (J.  K.,  A 
Beginner)  having  written  to  us  for  our  opinion  as  to  the  best  churn  for  a 
small  dairy,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  the  experience  of  some  of  our 
readers,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  by  their  writing  to  us  on  the  subject. 
We  wish  to  compare  their  experience  with  our  own. 

Gdano  {W.  H.). — This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  manures,  and 
will  be  beueficial  on  any  sod  if  properly  applied.  It  is  not,  as  you  seem 
to  think,  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  over  your  "fruit  and  vegetable 
garden  of  four  acres,"  but  should  be  given  to  each  crop  as  it  is  inserted, 
and  that  in  a  very  diluted  state.  Our  own  experience  fully  confirms  the 
following  experiments: — Mr.  DIaund  applied  it  to  strawberries  once  a 
week  in  a  liquid  state  (four  ounces  to  a  gallon),  it  made  them  very 
vrgerous  and  productive ;  but  sprinkled  upon  some  young  seedlings  of 
the  same  fruit  it  killed  them.  Two  ounces  per  yard  [5cwt.  per  acre) 
were  sprinkled  over  onions,  and  they  doubled  the  untreated  in  size. 
Potatoes  manured  with  one  ounce  and  a  half  per  yard,  were  rendered 
much  more  luxuriant  than  others  having  no  guano.  Bimssels  sprouts 
were  half-destroyed  by  being  planted  in  immediate  contact  with  nine 
parts  earth  and  one  part  guano-  Geraniums  were  greatly  injured  by 
liquid  manure  of  guano  (four  ounces  per  galloni,  but  plants,  of  various 
sorts,  in  pots,  watered  only  with  guano  water,  half-an-ounce  to  a  gallon, 
have  flourished  astonishingly;  none  have  failed.  Mr.  Kendle  and  other 
jjersons  record,  as  the  result  of  dearly  purchased  experience,  that  where 
Guano  has  failed  to  be  beneficial,  or  has  been  injurious,  it  has  been 
applied  in  quantities  too  powerful  for  the  plants  to  bear.  In  a  liquid 
state,  half-ati'oum'c  per  gallon,  aud  given  to  growing  plants  once  a  week, 
it  never  fads  to  be  productive  of  vigour. 

Roses  for  Trellis  {A.  B.  C.).— The  six  best  for  your  verandah  are 
Felicite  perpetuelle,  creamy  white  ;  Laura  Davoust,  pale  pink  ;  Gracilis, 
pink;  Ittermis,  red;  Myrianthes,  blush;  and  Princess  Louise,  h\\i)ih- 
white. 

Asparagus  Beds  (T.  P.), — There  is  no  possible  mode  of  culture 
whereby  you  can  make  plants  of  Asparagus,  three  or  four  years  old, 
planted  now.  bear  uext  season.  The  proper  time  for  planting  is  April, 
just  as  they  commence  growth.  We  have  known  such  plants  cut  from  in 
the  summer  of  the  following  year,  but  the  heads  were  small,  aud  there 
had  been,  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  durmg  all  the  periods  of  growth, 
an  unlimited  supply  of  liquid  manure.  Potatoes,  plant  at  the  end  of 
October,  and  grow  none  but  early-ripening  sorts,  such  as  Forty-folds, 
Oxonians,  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  and  BytoWs  Flour-balls. 
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NiGiiT-soiL  AND  pEAT  Charcoal  (W.  W.).—This  18  a  very  powerful 
manure.     It  may  be,  and  indeed  ought  to  be,  dug  in  fresh.     It  will  not 
do  for  pottini^  purposes,  unless  it  be  in  small  quantities  to  potted  Rosea.   ! 
To  your  standard  Roses  you  may  apply  it,  about  a  peck  to  each  tree,  and   , 
pointed  in  round  their  roots. 

Names  of  Plants  {C.James). — Quite  impossible  to  tell  the  name  of 
a   Verbena  from    single   pips   dried   between   blotting;-paper.       {Queen 
ii/«6).— Your  plant  is  Penstemon  glalierrimzun.     {A  Cottager). —The  fir-   i 
leaved  specimen  is  the  Red  Virginian  Cedar,  Junipcrus  Virglniana ;  and  | 
the  other  the   Small-leaved  Cotoncaster,   Cotoneaster  microphylla.     To  j 
your  Grapesy  just  ripening,  give  a  little  fire-heat  during  the  day,  v/ith   , 
plenty  of  air  at  the  same  time.    [A  Subsn-iber).— The  three  flowers  arc  of 
Epideiidntm  cochleare,  and  the  single  flower  of  Cattleya  Forbesii,  old 
species  not  much  valued  now.  j 

Cyclamens  turowing  up  Flowers  before  Leaves  (A  Parson's  \ 
Wife). — They  have   been  kept  rather  dry,   and  the  roots  have  in  conse- 
quence suffered  a  little  ;  roots  planted  in  a  dormant  state  are  frequently  ^ 
apt  to  do  so,  especially  if  placed  in  the  heat  of  a  sitting-room.  | 

Brugmansi\  sanguinea  dropping  its  Leaves  (7.  JI/.  F.).— Afew  ; 
of  the  oldest  of  these  dropping,  few  gardeners  would  trouble  themselves 
about.  It  likes  rich  feeding  when  in  a  pot.  Though  you  state  the  con- 
trary, we  should  attribute  the  cause  to  an  occasional  neglect  from  the 
water-pail,  and  to  a  want  of  sutficiency  of  light  and  air.  The  plant  that 
is  so  green,  very  likely  has  had  more  of  these  advantages,  as  well  as  the 
addition  of  the  leaf-mould.  Shortly  after  this  season,  we  would  not  care 
if  they  became  deciduous  altogether,  for  then  they  could  be  wintered 
in  any  out-of-the-way  corner  safe  from  frost,  and  the  rest  would  cause 
them  to  bloom  all  the  finer  next  spring  and  summer.  Of  course,  if 
they  are  to  be  bloomed  on  in  autumn  and  winter,  they  must  be  kept 
green. 

Leonotus  Leonorus  losing  the  lower  Lraves  {Idem). — This 
arises  from  similar  causes  ;  and  if  it  has  bloomed  well  it  is  not  much  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  may  shortly  be  cut  down,  or,  when  more  exhausted, 
left  as  a  partner  with  the  Biv/g-^HH^s/a  until  fresh  growth  commences  in 
spring.  If  in  full  bloom,  give  plenty  of  air,  water,  and  warmth.  The 
reason  of  the  leaves  of  plaints  getting  yellow,  in  general,  and  chiefly  as 
having  reference  to  an  Ipomea  Learii,  planted  in  the  front  border  of  a 
greenhouse,  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  treated  of  here  ;  but  we  may 
mention  that  it  takes  place  partly  from  exhaustion,  partly  from  drought, 
partly  from  being  deprived  of  a  sufficiency  of  light  and  air,  and  partly 
from  the  same  cause  that  is  bringing  a  few  grey  hairs  on  our  head.  In 
the  circumstances,  and  considering  the  season,  we  do  not  agree  with  you. 
that  the  yellow  leaves  on  the  Ipomea  were  caused  by  excess  of  moisture  : 
rather  the  reverse.  Moisture  will  only  produce  such  an  efl'ect  when  the 
soil  is  sour  and  sodden,  and  the  temperature  is  too  low  for  healthy  action. 
If  your  border  was  tolerably  drained,  neither  of  these  causes  could  operate 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  "broad  leaves  of  this  Ipomea  soon  throw  off  a 
great  quantity  of  moisture  by  evaporation. 

pROPAGATiNG-nousE  AND  Melon-pit.— .-I  Siibscribef  Will  see  that 
his  case  has  met  with  attention. 

KiDGB  AND  Furrow,  and  Span-roofs  [W.  LK.R.).—See  what 
Mr.  Fish  says  to-day. 

Bedding  Plants  (S.  S.)-— ^Ve  know  the  garden  in  Essex  to  which 
you  allude,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Ageratum  and  Heliotrope  are 
well  managed  together,  by  training  both,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  Ageraium ; 
but  a  much  better  plan  is  to  plant  Verbena  Duchess  Anmale,  or  Haidee, 
to  give  more  flowers  in  a  Heliotrope  bed.  The  little  red  Cuphea  does  not 
do  with  the  Zaitschneriay  being  too  dwarf.  Every  one  wonders  to  see 
the  Zauschneria  do  so  well  with  us  :  and  the  secret  is,  to  take  it  up  every 
April,  divide  it  as  we  do  the  Campanulas,  and  plant  the  pieces  quite 
thick.    This  keeps  down  too  much  foliage,  and  increases  the  number  of 


flower-spikea.  The  Carolina  Fuchsia  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Beaton 
till  he  was  beaten  by  it ;  if  you  succeed  with  it,  let  us  hear  from  you, 
nevertheless.  Globosa  major,  or  an  old  one  called  sanguinea,  will  beSt 
suit  your  purpose ;  we  saw  a  beautiful  bed  of  the  latter  the  other  day  at 
Chatsworth,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  meet  with  in  the  nurseries  ;  and  we 
are  surprised  that  any  of  our  readers  wish  us  to  recommend  one  nursery- 
man more  than  another.  There  is  not  a  true  blue  or  a  giiod  yellow 
Verbena  to  recommend.  Alona  calestis  is  not  a  bedding  plant,  but  a 
half-hardy  plant  to  place  against  a  wall ;  and  when  old,  flowers  freely — 
not  otherwise.  Chamastoma  polyantha  is  an  uncertain  thing  at  the  best. 
An  order  to  a  London  nurseryman  would  procure  the  plants  you  want. 
Verbenas  have  been  much  mildewed  this  season,  and  i?oses  seldom  escape 
it ;  but  it  is  now  too  late  for  the  usual  remedy — sulphuring  them. 

C.  R.  R.  AND  OTHER  CORRESPONDENTS. — If  a  qucstlou  rcachcs  our 
oftice  on  a  Saturday,  it  will  be  answered,  except  from  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, in  the  nest  Thursday  but  one  number. 

Oak-tree  SIoving  {Vicarius). — The  beginning  of  November  is  the 
best  time  to  remove  this  pretty  oak,  and  its  safety  depends  on  the  roots. 
If  it  has  many  small  roots,  have  it  moved  this  autumn  ;  if  not,  prepare  it 
for  next  year.  Let  the  ground  be  opened  four  feet  from  the  stem,  first 
removing  the  turf  carefully,  and  as  deep  as  twenty  inches ;  then,  with  a 
three-tined  fork,  remove  the  soil  very  carefully  all  round  until  you  arc 
within  eighteen  inches  of  the  stem,  and  save  every  root  you  meet  with. 
By  this  time  you  will  see  if  they  are  numerous  and  small,  or  having  small 
fibres  on  the  sides;  if  this  is  the  case,  you  may  safely  remove  it,  first 
reducing  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  then 
working  under  it  to  find  if  there  be  a  tap-root,  which  you  will  cut  through, 
and  the  tree  is  ready  to  move ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roots  are  few 
and  not  fibry,  cut  the  side  ones  to  within  two  feet  of  the  stem  (the  tree  is 
young  and  not  large!,  and  let  the  tap-root  alone  ;  fill  in  the  loose  soil, 
and  let  it  remain  twelve  months  ;  by  that  time  the  cut  ends  will  have 
made  abundance  of  little  roots  fit  for  removal. 

W'^uiTE  Lilies  (C.  J.  P.). — We  shall  have  a  similar  arrangement 
ready  to  appear  next  week.  Meantime,  deep,  rich,  light  loam  is  the  best 
for  the  White  Lily,  or  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  or  very  rotten  dung. 
They  grow  remarkably  well  in  good  peat  alone  ;  but  if  the  situation  is 
dry,  they  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  a  hot  summer.  The  White  Lily 
{Lilium  candidum)  should  be  grown  much  more  generally  than  it  is,  but 
on  thin  dry  soil  it  does  not  succeed  well,  and  in  any  soil  it  is  one  of 
those  plants  which  delight  in  large  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure  from  the 
time  the  fiower-stems  ri.se. 

Plants  [CarHg  Cathol). — Gardenia  fiorida  will  do  well  in  your  green- 
house, where  the  Hoya  carnosa,  and  the  Dichorisandra  (we  do  not  know 

I  aurata),  and  AUamanda  neriifoiia,  may  live  there.     We  cannot  make  out 

!  the  name  of  the  fourth  plant.  Your  Picotee  is  pretty  for  a  border-flower. 
We  will  inquire  of  Mr.  Beaton.     What  you  call  an  AUhcea,  is  Hibiscus 

I  S7/riacus. 

Angola  Rabbits. — Noke  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  these, 

;  and  whether  they  are  valuable. 

I  Liquid  AIanure  for  Roses  {C.  R.  W.). — This  may  be  made  from 
the  dung  of  sheep,  deer,  or  horses. 

Diseased  Potatoes  {Ibid). — These  have  been  used  for  seed  with 
perfect  success,  but  we  should  not  select  them  for  the  purpose.  The 
earliest  time  for  autumn -planting  potatoes  is  the  end  of  October. 
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RICHAEDSON'S  RUEAL  HAND- 
BOOKS. 

Price  One  Shilling  each,  rvith  numerous 
Illustrations. 


HORSES  ;  their  Varieties— Breed- 
ing-^and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 

DOGS;  their  Origin  and  A'arieties — 
Directions  as  to  their  General  Management — 
and  Simple  Instructions  as  to  their  Treatment 
Under  Disease. 

PIGS  ;  their  Origin  and  Varieties — 
Management  with  a  View  to  Profit — and  Treat- 
ment under  Disease.  Also,  Plain  Directions 
relative  to  the  most  approved  modes  of  Curing 
and  Preserving  their  Flesh. 

BEES;  THE  HIVEandtheHOXEY 
BEE;  with  Plain  Directions  for  obtaining  a 
considerable  Annual  Income  from  this  branch 
of  Rural  Economy.     New  Editiuii,  revised. 

PESTS  of  the  FARM  ;  Avith  Instruc- 
tions for  their  Extirpation  ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Plain  Directions  for  the  certain  Destruction  of 
every  description  of  Vermin. 

DOMESTIC  FOWL;  their  Natural 
History — Breeding — Rearing — and  General  Ma- 
nagement. Neic  Edition,  revised  and  improved. 

LAND  DRAINAGE  :  its  Pi-inciples, 
Practice,  Cost,  and  probable  Profits.  By  Ja:ues 
Donald,  Civil  Engineer,  Derby. 

SOILS    and    MANURES,   the   Im- 
provement of  Land,  and  Rotation  of  Crops.    By 
John  Donaldson,  Government  Land  Drain- 
age Surveyor. 
London ;  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co,,  Araen-Comer. 


nUTTA     PEECHA     TUBING      FOR      WATEEING      GARDENS. 

Vj  TESTIMONIALS. 

Mr.  J.  Farrah,  Gardener  to  Boswell  Middlelon  .Tnlland,  Esq.,  of  Hotderness  House,  near  Hull. 

"  I  have  had  400  feet  of  your  Gutta  Pcrcha  Tubing  (in  lengths  uf  lOlt  feet  each,  with  Union 
Joint),  in  use  for  the  last  twelve  months  for  watering  these  gardens,  and  I  find  it  to  answer  better 
than  anything  I  have  ever  yet  tried.  The  pressure  of  the  water  is  very  considerable,  but  this  has 
not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  Tubing.  I  consider  this  Tubing  to  be  a  most  valuable  invention  for 
Gardeners,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to  water  our  gardens  in  about  one-half  the  time,  and  with  one- 
half  the  labour  formerly  required." 

From  J.  H.  Ecclvs,   Esq.,  Surgeon,  Plymouth. 

"  Thc  Tubing  I  have  found  most  convenient  in  watering  my  garden,  and  doubt  not  that  it  may 
be  substituted  for  lead  pipes,  in  most  instances,  with  great  adva-ntage,  as  well  on  account  of  its  re- 
maining unchanged  by  the  action  of  acids,  &c.,  as  by  its  power  of  remaining  uninjured  by  the 
action  of  intense  cold." 

The  Gutta  Percha  Company,  Patentees,  IS.  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 

p  LENNY'S   GOLDEN  RULES  FOE  GARDENEES,  Professional  and 

yj     Amateur;  showing,  in  few  words,  what  Gardeners  ought  to  do  and  avoid.     Price  6d. 

p  LENNY'S     HAND-BOOK    TO     THE     FLOWER-GARDEN     AND 

VJ  GREENHOUSE;  containing  the  Description,  Culture,  and  Management  of  all  the  Popular 
Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this  country  j  with  a  Calendar  of  operations  for  every  month. 
Price  ^s  od 

pLENNTS   HAND-BOOK   TO    THE    FRUIT    AND   VEGETABLE 

\J  GARDEN ;  containing  tlie  Culture,  IManagement,  and  Description  of  all  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  grown  in  tliis  country  ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month.     Price  7s  fid. 

n LENNY'S  HAND-BOOK   OF   PRACTICAL  GARDENING;  contain- 

VJ  iug  full  instructions  tor  pen'orming  cverv  operation  connected  with  the  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens  ;  and  for  the  Culture  of  Florists'  Flowers.     Price  /s  fid. 

riLENNY'S  PROPERTH«  OF  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  ;  contaiuing 

vT    the  Description  of  all  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  Perfect  Flower.     Price  Is. 

G LENNY'S  CATECHISM  OF  GARDENING :  containing  the  Elements 
of  Practical  Gardening,  in  Plain  Questions  and  Answers.     Price  gd. 
C.  Cos,  12,  King  William-street. 
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We  have  Tiatl  occasion  to  mention  more  than  one  writer  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  who  reluctantly,  yet  bravely,  laid  ilown  his  pen,  and  prasped 
his  sword,  dui'inp  the  perilous  struggle  between  the  tirst  Charles  and  his 
Parliament;  such  characters  ranging,  as  they  did,  on  opposite  sides,  add 
to  the  evidence  that  that  strife  was  based  on  principle.  Which  of  them 
we  think  were  in  error,  has  not.  in  these  pages,  a  fitting  place  for  dis- 
cussion; but  of  this  we  arc  quite  sure,  both  the  great  parties  were  equally 
wrong,  when  as  in  turns  they  triumphed,  so  in  lurns  they  became  perse- 
cutors. No  sooner  had  the  orange  flag  been  borne  in  triumph  over  the 
field  of  Naseby,  than  the  work  of  confiscation  began,  and  many  were  the 
families,  who,  nursed  in  affluence,  and  used  to  no  labour,  but  that  of  en- 
during uninterrupted  pleasure,  were  ejected  from  their  homes,  and 
endured  those  privations  which  are  so  acute,  because  so  unaccustimied. 
In  Ireland,  the  strong  hand  of  the  Commonnealthsnien  grasped  widely 
and  unsparingly,  and  the  lands  thus  seized  wore  distributed  among  the 
most  meritorious  of  their  English  partizaus.  Amongst  these  was 
Walter  Blith — "  Honest  Captain  Blythc."  as  he  is  called  by  his  con- 
temporary. Dr.  Beale,  but  of  whom  we  know  little  more  than  we  glean 
from  his  writings.  That  he  bore  arms  with  the  Cromwell  party  is  certain, 
from  the  dedication  of  his  works,  and  from  an  address  to  the  soldiers,  to 
which  he  subscribes  himself  "  your  quondam  brother,  fellow  soldier,  and 
very  servant."  The  result  from  thus  inoculating  Ireland  with  English 
skill,  is  thus  told  by  one  who  was  born  soon  after  Blith  died— the  Rev. 
Walter  Harte:— 

*'  Iretund  had  a  wretched  method  of  husbandry,  and  strong  prejudices 
in  behalf  of  thai  method  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
Blythe  alone  ;\vho  then  lived  in  Irdand],  was  sutGcient  to  open  mens 
eyes  by  his  incomparable  writings.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he,  and  many 
other  English  officers  and  soldiers  of  Crumice/t's  army,  being  inriched  by 
military  grants  and  settlements,  first  laid  the  right  foundations  of  hus- 
bandry in  that  kingdom  ;  since  which  period,  a  certain  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, more  or  less,  has  been  promoted  and  carried  on  with  such  zeal  and 
constancy  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  that  they  may  seem  to 
cast  a  silent  reproof  on  the  nation  that  was  their  first  instructor.  So  that 
it  they  go  on  thus  for  one  or  a  couple  of  centuries  more,  and  are.  at  the 
same  time,  powerfully  and  generously  encouraged,  it  may  perhaps  be 
said,  with  no  small  degree  of  jjropriety — 

Thus  old  Romano  bowM  to  RaphaeVs  fame. 
And  scholar  of  the  youth  he  taught  became." 

How  well  Blith  was  qualified  for  improving  the  cultivation,  is  shewn  by 
the  volume  which  Professor  Martyn  justly  terms  "  an  original  and  incom- 
parable work  for  the  time,"  and  which  is  entitled:  The  English  Improver, 
or  a  new  xurrc)/  of  Hnshandrij.  It  appeared  in  1649,  and  had  for  its  author 
*'  Walter  Blith,  aloverof  ingenuity  ;  "  at  least,  so  states  the  title  page, 
and  a  few  lines  from  some  commendatory  doggerel  at  the  commencement 
epitomizes  its  contents— 

"  Go  tell  the  world  of  wealth  that's  got  with  ease, 
Of  certain  profit  igain  most  men  doth  please), 
Of  lands  improvement  to  a  treble  worth, 
A  five,  a  tenfold  plenty's  here  held  forth  ; 
The  greedy  Land-lord  may  himself  suffice, 
The  toiling  tenant  to  estate  may  rise, 
The  poor  may  be  enriched,  England  supplied 
For  twice  so  many  people  to  provide  ; 
By  floating  dry,  and  purging  boggy  land, 
The  plough  old  pasture  betters  to  your  hand  ; 
l>irections  to  inclose  to  all  men's  gain, 
Minerals  found  out.  Land  rich'd  with  little  pain ; 
Woods  order'd  so,  in  few  years  yield  such  store, 
So  large,  so  good,  as  you'll  desire  no  more." 


It  is  clear,  also,  from  the  pages  of  this  volume,  that  what  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  "tenant  right,"  is  no  new  suggestion,  for  Blith  says— 
"  If  a  tenant  be  at  ne\er  ao  great  pains  or  cost  for  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  he  doth  thereby  but  occasion  a  greater  rack  upon  himself,  or  else 
invests  his  landlord  into  his  cost  and  labour  gratis,  which  occasions  a 
neglect  of  all  good  husbandry  ;  "  and  the  suggested  remedy,  as  now,  was 
a  vaIu;\tion  of  tfie  improvement,  or  an  increased  length  of  tenure.  He 
also  asked  "The  high  and  honourable  Houses  of  Parliament,"  to  wliom 
he  dedicated  the  voliime,  for  some  law  to  protect  irrigation,  for  he  says  :— 
"  I  made  a  good  improvement  upon  a  little  brook  above  half-a-mile  aliove 
a  water-mill.  I  turned  the  water-course  upon  my  land,  and  turned  it 
again  into  the  course  half-a-mile  before  it  came  unto  his  mill ;  he  sues  me 
at  common  law,  and  recovers  against  me  ;  my  improvement  was  from  sis 
load  of  hay  to  twenty,  his  prejudice  little  or  nothing,  for  which  no  com- 
position would  serve,  but  the  ruin  of  it,  which  by  this  verdict  was  accom- 
]ilished." 

In  Ififj-i,  he  published  The  EngVish  improver  improved,  or  the  Swvei/ 
of  Husl/fiiidri/  surveyed,  with  an  iUustvuted  title  page,  well  applicable  to 
himself  as  a  retired  officer,  being  a  picture  of  soldiers  in  arms,  and  be- 
neath, w  ith  their  swords  beaten  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks.  It  shews,  also,  the  auth-jr's  discreet  observation  of  the 
times,  for  as  his  first  publication  was  dedicated  to  the  Parliament,  this  is 
similarly  addressed  to  Cromwell  and  the  Council  of  State.  It  contains  ad- 
ditions for  the  culture  of  Clover,  "  St.  Foyne  or  La  Lucern,"  Liquorice, 
Hops,  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Orcharding. 

Insects.— We  were  lately  shewn  some  small  insects  which  had  been 
a  source  of  no  small  irritation  to  the  exhibitor's  family,  and  we  recognized 
them  as  the  Spider  Fly,  or  Swallow  Fly  [Craterinn  hiriindinis).  Whence 
they  came  was  easily  explained,  for  the  eaves  of  our  friend's  residence 
sheltered  a  colony  of  swallows,  and  in  their  nests  these  flies  are  hatched. 
This  is  only  one  among  thou- 
sands of  instances  of  insect  in- 
stinct (which  is  reason  with  a 
larger  name),  for  the  eggs,  or 
rather  egg-like  pupx  require  a 
greater  and  more  uniform  heat 
than  they  would  acquire  by  open 
air  ex])osure,  therefore,  they  de- 
posit them  where  they  are  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  birds,  which 
sit  upon  them  along  with  their 
own  eggs.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  as  their  near  relative,  the 
Forest  Fly  (Hippohoscn  equina), 
torments  the  horse,  so  this  Swal- 
low Fly  is  a  vampire  to  the  Swal- 
low. Our  friend  was  not  singular 
in  being  troubled  by  them,  for 
Mr.  Spcnce  relates,  that  though  its 
natural  food  is  the  bird  after 
which  it  is  named,  yet  it  has  been 
known  to  repast  on  the  human 
species.  One  found  its  way  into 
the  bed  of  the  Rev.  R.  Sheppard,  where  it  first,  for  several  nights,  sorely 
annoyed  a  friend  of  his,  and  afterwards  himself.  Our  drawing  sho^s  it 
of  the  natural  size,  and  magnified.     Its  body  is  yellowish. 

Mrteorology  op  the  Week.  — At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  60.3°  and  43.2°  respectivelv-  The  greatest 
heat,  71°,  occurred  on  the  14th  in  1834,  and  the  lowest  cold,  29°,  on  the 
9th,  in  1829.     During  the  period,  86  days  were  fine,  and  on  82,  rain  fell. 


Our  readers  in  every  district  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  olilige  us  by  sending  us  drawings  of  the  Gardening 
Implements  nsed  in  their  neighbourhoods.  We  purpose 
to  have  all  such  as  we  think  desirable  of  adoption  en- 
i^ravcd,  and  pubhshed  in  our  columns.  Mr.  i3arnes  has 
furnished  us  uith  his  hoes  and  scarifiers,  and  one  or 
two  other  excellent  implements  are  ready  for  our  drafts- 
man, all  of  which  shall  be  inserted  in  due  time.  Let 
no  one  think  the  tools  he  has  been  accustomed  to  are 
■'  known  to  everybody,"  because  we  can  assure  all  who 
du  so  tliink,  that  those  tliey  call  "  everybody  "  usually 
iiiciudes  no  greater  proportion  of  our  ])opulation  than  a 


small  section  of  a  county.  Every  district  almost  has  a 
peculiar  wheelbarrow ;  many  we  know  of  have  peculiar 
draining  tools;  the  difference  in  spades  is  very  great 
even  in  adjoining  parishes  ;  hot-s  we  have  already  shown 
varieties  of,  and  there  are  many  more.  Now,  we  shoiUd 
like  to  have  drawings  of  all  these,  and  let  no  one  inmd 
how  rough  his  drawing  may  be,  because  a  draftsman 
soon  puts  that  all  right.  To  increase  the  utility  of  such 
drawings,  it  is  very  desirable  for  them  to  be  accompanied 
by  particulars  of  the  size  of  every  part,  and  the  nature  of 
tlie  soil  of  the  district  where  tlie  imiileincnts  are  used. 


No.  CLVHI.,  VuL.  Vlt. 
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A  NoiiTOLK  physician,  who  loves  other  arts  and  sciences 

besides  that  immediately  associated   with  "  The  Gold 

headed  Cane,"  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

"  Tlietford  may  be  considered  a  place  with  less  quautity 
of  raiii  than  other  locahties.  We  are  not  a  woody  couuti'y  ; 
besides  the  soil  is  hght  and  porous,  and  evaporation  rapid. 
This  is  shewn  by  tlie  following  table  of  averages  for  l^W : — 


Baroni. 

Therm. 

Bain. 

January 

..   29-0.-)      ... 

....    3H    .... 

....    1-2  J 

FebiTian'    . . . 

. .    •2;1-CIJ      

....    42i    .... 

•■•!« 

March     

..    .-ill-nTi    ... 

....41      .... 

. . . .     -9:) 

April 

..   -J'J-STi   ... 

....    -Wi   .... 

. ...   1-42 

May     

. . .    20-9(1      . . . 

....    07i   .... 

2-2r) 

Jmie    

. ..    3(>-(l7i   ... 

....09      .... 

-1') 

,Tu1t     

. ..    •■iU'Oai   ... 

....08      .... 

....  3-0:5 

August    

...   ■■i&ir,     ... 

....00      ..., 

....   2-34 

September . . . 

. ..  ^ij-n.)    ... 

....    OH   .... 

....    1-00 

October 

...   •.'!)-874   ... 

....07      .... 

....    1-44 

Kovember  . . . 

.  ..    21)00      ... 

i;H  .... 

....    1-OC 

December  . . . 

.  ..   39-87      ... 

....   4U   .... 

....    1-39 

My  experiments  lead  me  to  ask  why  you  do  not  draw 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  growth  of  flowers  and 
vegetables,  by  adding  to  the  soil  more  of  the  elements  of  the 
plants  grown.  No  one  can  excel  the  beauty  of  tlie  Terlciius 
and  Pinks  that  are  grown  here,  which  are  produced  by 
sprinkhug  a  very  little  Nilralc  of  Potash  (Saltpeti-e)  about 
the  roots.  I  am  persuaded,  if  gardeuers  would  ascertain  tlie 
elementai-y  constituents  of  tlieir  productions  by  chemical 
analysis,  it  would  bring  the  objects  of  then  industry  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and  amply  reward  them  for  the 
expense.  I  find  tliis  by  my  little  farming.  I  have  not 
enough  of  manure,  but  supply  the  deficiency  by  elemen- 
tary substances,  and  I  grow  as  good,  if  not  better 
crops  than  my  neighbom's,  at  half  the  expense.  It  is 
difBoidt,  however,  to  put  any  one  out  of  his  accustomed 
routine.  I  hear  of  some  complaints  of  the  potatoes ;  the 
pecuharity  of  the  soil  is  the  cause,  and  not  the  atmosphere  ; 
the  seed  degenerates  by  frequent  setting,  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  is  the  cause.  I  have  half-an-acre  of  potatoes  on 
a  soil  which  has  not  grown  th.em  for  years  ;  they  look 
(August  20th)  well  and  healthy,  and  promise  a  good  crop  ; 
but  my  neighbour  is  troubled  with  the  disease,  the  land 
being  used  to  the  crop." 

We  can  assure  oiu'  valued  correspondent,  who  we 
hope  will  furnish  us  -with  the  result  of  his  experiments, 
that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  importance  of 
saline  manm-es,  and,  indeed,  formerly  attributed  more 
importance  to  them  than  experience  has  shown  them  to 
possess.  Still,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  saline 
manures  are  most  valuable  assistants  to  vegetation,  and 
why  they  are  so  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  facts. 

The  sap  of  all  ti'ees  contains  acetate  of  potash ;  Beet- 
root contains  malate  and  oxalate  of  potash,  ammonia,  and 
lime ;  Rhuharh,  oxalate  of  potash  and  lime;  Horseradish, 
sulphur ;  Asparagus,  super-malates,  cl derides,  acetates, 
and  phosphates  of  potash  and  lime;  Potatoes,  magnesia., 
citrates  and  phospliates  of  potash  and  lime ;  Jerusalem 
Articholie,  citrate,  malate,  sulphate,  chloride,  and  phos- 
phate of  potash ;  Garlic,  sulphate  of  potash,  magnesia, 
and  phosphate  of  lime;  Geraniums,  tartrate  of  lime, 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia;  Peas,  phosphate  of 
lime;  Kidney  Beans,  phosphate  of  lime  and  potash; 
Oranges,  carbonate,  sulphn|e,  and  muriate  of  potash  ; 
Apples  and  Pears,  malate  of  potash ;  Grapes,  tartrate  of 
lime ;  Capsicums,  citrate,  muriate,  and  phosphate  of 
potash ;  Oak,  carbonate  of  potash ;  and  the  Lilae,  nitrate 
of  potash.  Let  no  one  fancy  that  the  salts  are  a  very 
trivial  proportion  of  the  fabric  of  plants.  In  the  Cap- 
sicum, they  constitute  one  tenth  of  its  fruit;  of  cai-rot- 


juice,  one-hundredth ;  of  Rhubarb,  one-eleventh  ;  of 
Potatoes,  one-twentieth ;  whilst  of  the  seed  of  the  Li- 
thospermuiii  officinale,  they  actually  constitute  more  than 
one-half     Their  constituents  are  as  follows : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) 43.7 

Sihca 16..5 

Vegetable  matter,  phosphate  of  hme,  i-c. .     .    39.8 

Tliese  amounts  are  nearly  as  much  of  earthy  saline 
matters  as  exist  in  human  bones;  but  if  we  turn  to  the 
marrow,  it  only  contains  one-twentieth  of  saline  matters; 
the  blood,  only  one-hundredth  ;  muscle,  only  one-thirty- 
fourth  ;  yet  no  one  will  argue  that  these  saline  consti-  , 
tuents,  though  smaller  than  those  in  vegetables,  are 
trivial  and  unimportant.  | 

To  supply  those  salts  to  plants  saline  manures  are  I 
generally  beneficial,  and  often  essential.  An  important  i 
consideration,  therefore,  is  contained  in  the  answer  to 
the  query  so  often  put — How  should  saline  manures  be 
applied  ?  Our  answer  is,  that,  when  practicable,  they 
ouglit  to  be  applied  frequently,  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, during  the  time  of  the  plant's  growth.  No 
plan  can  be  worse  than  soaking  a  seed  in  a  saline  solu- 
tion, for  the  puqiose  of  giving  such  salt  to  the  plant  of 
wliich  it  will  be  the  parent.  It  is  soddening  the  embryo 
with  a  superfluity  totally  useless  to  it,  and  if  it  does  not 
injure  the  geiTuination,  most  probably  will  be  washed 
away  before  the  roots  begin  to  absorb  such  nutriment. 


GAEDEXING  GOSSIP. 
The  London  Floricultnral  Society,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  had 
an  extensive  display  of  Dahlias  for  competition  in  class- 
showing,  and  many  of  them  were  exceedingly  well- 
grown.  A  fancy  flower,  exhibited  by  Dr.  BusheU,  was 
a  far  better  variety  than  anything  there  of  the  class, 
and  we  fully  expected  it  would  have  had  a  certificate, 
but  it  appeared  that  the  Doctor  declined  the  honour, 
perhaps  because  he,  being  an  active  member,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  favoured.  The  trade  is  getting  shy  of 
giving  large  prices  for  new  things,  and  as  Dr.  Bushell 
had  no  encouragement  to  sell  the  stock,  lie  has  adopted 
a  step  that  will  assuredly  try  a  most  important  experi- 
ment— he  intends  to  let  it  out  himself  at  2s.  6d.,  instead 
of  the  usual  price  of  10s.  6d. ;  this  will  try  whether  the 
public  wOl  appreciate,  as  it  ought,  a  monsti-ous  reduc- 
tion ;  because  this  fancy  flower,  called,  by  the  by,  Comet, 
will  be  one  of  the  best,  and,  to  all  appearance,  the  most 
certain.  George  Glennij  and  Yellow  Standard  maintained 
first  places  and  second  ;  in  amateurs  one  was  first,  in 
niu'serymen  the  other  was  first,  changing  places  com- 
pletely ;  in  whites,  Snowflake  was  first ;  in  orange  scar- 
lets. Sir  Robert  Peel;  in  purples,  Sir  Frederick  Bathurst; 
in  rosy  lilacs.  Fearless ;  in  oranges,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  a  flower  like  I'oisson  d'or,  but  an  improvement, 
obtained  a  certificate ;  the  eye  is  sunk,  and  there  is  a 
doubt  of  constancy,  but  as  it  was  there,  it  was  a  beat  on 
Toisson  d'or.  A  number  of  seedlings,  of  no  account, 
were  exhibited.  A  neat  and  well-formed  Hollyhock  was 
shown,  and  a  stand  of  single  flowers.  Pnnsies  were  ex- 
hibited m  two  collections.     The  mode  of  class-showing 
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liere  is,  the  exhibitor  jrats  up  a  stand  oi'  a  himdi-ed 
if  he  likes  ;  the  judges  to  go  about  and  mai'k  the  best, 
second,  and  third  of  each  class.  This  is  a  task  which 
we  would  refuse  to  undertake  for  anybody.  The  exhi- 
bitors ought  to  be  compelled  to  put  their  own  flowers  up 
in  classes,  and  not  be  allowed  to  put  more  than  one 
flower  of  a  sort  up  ;  because  the  judges  then  go  to  a 
dozen  scarlet,  or  purple,  or  white,  or  other  flowers  alto- 
gether, and  can  select  the  best  with  the  greatest  facility; 
whereas,  having  to  walk  about  the  room  and  fish  out  the 
diil'erent  flowers  tliat  deserve  prizes,  and  marking  them 
as  they  stand,  is  more  than  any  man  can  do  properly, 
and  more  than  they  ought  to  be  required  to  attempt. 
King  was  shown  line ;  the  outcry  against  this,  as  it 
seems,  was  chiefly  by  those  who  have  not  got  it,  and 
want  to  get  it  cheap.  We  hope  those  who  have  got  it 
will  not  think  of  its  going  out  at  less  than  half-a-orown. 
Many  things  were  e.x^hibited  that  may  be  worth  notice 
another  time.  The  meeting  was  called  at  twelve,  the 
productions  remained  on  the  table  till  five — this  is  as  it 
should  be. 

At  the  last  Oxford  Show,  which  was  on  tlie  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  society,  the  Daldias  were  put  iip 
with  great  taste,  and  the  majority  of  exhibitors  had  evi- 
dently conformed  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  "  The  Pro- 
perties of  I'lovvers."  Some  stands  were  spoiled  by  the 
introduction  of  new  flowers,  many  of  which  are  far 
behind  the  old  ones;  but  there  was  scarcely  an  eye  to 
be  seen  in  any  of  the  coUectious,  nov  did  the  largest 
flowers  win. 

The  cottagers'  pvoduetious  were  beyond  all  praise,  and 
they  e.xcelled  the  gentlemen  and  their  gardeners  in  all  the 
useful  vegetables.  Fuchsias  were  shown  well  for  the  season ; 
Cuckxcombs  capital ;  cut  flowers,  rich,  and  abundant.  Two 
leaves  of  the  Vidoria  reijia  were  communicated  from  the 
Botanic  garden,  which  is  greatly  improving  in  every  resi^ect: 
the  leaves  were  between  live  and  six  feet  over.  A  sump- 
tuous dinner  at  the  Maidenhead  Inn,  \yhere  sixty  or  seventy 
of  the  members  and  friends  sat  down,  closed  one  of  the 
most  successfid  seasons.  The  people  most  behind  in  Oxford 
are  the  nm-serymeu,  who  want  a  spm-. 

The  worst  thing  a  society  can  do  is  to  give  way  to 

individual  whims  and  fancies. 

Some  men  threaten  to  "  withdraw,  and  all  their  friends," 
if  a  point  he  not  conceded ;  others  perpetually  wrangle,  if 
things  are  voted  in  a  different  way  to  that  which  they  wish. 
The  only  straightforward  way  to  carry  on  business  is  to 
discuss  freely  at  full  meetings ;  take  tlie  sense  of  the  full 
meeting ;  and,  the  majority  being  tUvided,  carry  it  through 
even  at  tlie  loss  of  a  member  or  two.  Firmness  in  the 
executive  is  the  only  way  to  can-y  on  husuiess,  and  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  minority  to  give  way. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent 
Institution,  thanks  for  which  are  chiefly  duo  to  its  inde- 
fatigable secretary,  Mr.  Cutler,  is  going  on  prosperously. 
Tlie  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  have  consented  to  become 
its  patrons,  and  Mr.  Dickens  will  be  the  chairman  at 
the  next  anniversary  dinner.  E.  Y. 


clergyman  and  naturalist,  and  the  present  species  was 
named,  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Don,  soon  after 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR  PORTRAITS,   BIOGRAPHIES,   AND   CULTLRE. 

Star-like  Osbeck  (Osheclda  stellata). — Oardeners  Maga- 
zine of  Botany,  iii.  217. — This  genus  was  named  by  the 
great   Linnfeus,   in  honour  of  P.  Osbeck,  a  Swedish 


its  introduction  from  the  hot  vfdleys  of  Nepaul ;  and  a 
coloured  figure  of  it  was  given  in  Edward's  Botanical 
Register  in  18i20  ;  but  in  those  days  the  growth  of  stove 
plants  was  much  less  understood  than  it  is  now,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  the  whole  order  of  MeUsto- 
mads,  of  which  Osbeekia  heads  one  of  the  sections.  The 
consequence  was,  that  this  fine  plant,  like  many  others, 
was  soon  lost,  and  had  there  not  been  a  description  of 
it  preserved  at  the  time,  we  should  now,  very  likely,  hail 
it  as  a  new  plant,  on  its  second  appearance,  when  it  was 
recently  raised  from  fresh  seeds,  sent  from  India  to  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  and  tlirough  the  well-known 
liberality  of  the  cin-ator,  Mr.  Moore,  seeds  of  it  were  soon 
distributed  to  similar-  establishments ;  and  a  beautifully- 
executed  figure  of  it  is  in  a  late  number  of  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine  of  Botany,  from  plants  reared  in  the  Apothe- 
cary Society's  Garden  at  Chelsea.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  very  beautifid,  of  a  rosy  lilac  hue,  and  not  unlike 
the  flower  of  a  moderately-sized  Hibiscus.  The  plant 
does  not  grow  very  large,  or  if  it  does  under  our  modern 
system,  it  may  now  be  had  cf  a  small  size,  for  flowering, 
from  cuttings.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  in  pairs,  like 
most  of  the  Melastomads,  and  they  are  strongly  marked 
with  ribs,  or  costse,  which  run  along  from  the  footstalk 
to  the  point,  another  peculiarity  of  this  order  of  plants. 
The  opposite  leaves,  with  prominent  ribs  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  long-beaked  anthers,  are  uudeoeivable 
marks  of  a  true  Melastomad.  From  these  distinct  cha- 
racters, DecandoUe  asserts  that,  "  although  Jilelastomads 
are  composed  entirely  of  exotic  plants,  and  the  order 
established  at  a  period  when  but  few  species  were  known, 
it  is  so  well  characterised  that  no  one  has  ever  thought 
of  putting  any  part  of  it  in  any  other  group,  or  even 
introducing  into  it  genera  that  do  not  rightly  belong 
to  it." 
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To  secure  fine  specimens  of  Melastomads  in  general, 
with  tii'oad  handsome  leaves  and  masses  of  brilliant 
flowers,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  generous  compost, 
lai-ge  pots,  and  great  heat  and  moisture,  while  they  are 
in  growth,  and  to  keep  them  more  dry,  in  a  compara- 
tively cool,  di-y  atmosphere,  when  tbcy  are  at  rest.  They 
must  also  be  closely  pruned  of  their  last  growths  wlien 
they  begin  to  grow,  or  a  short  time  previously.  They 
belong  to  the  first  order  of  the  eighth  class  in  the  system 
of  Linnaeus.  B.  J. 

Cur.TDRE. — At  whatever  time  of  the  siniimcr  Osheckia 
stellata  floirers,  it  sliould  not  be  encouraged  to  make  any 
growth  afterwards  for  tliat  season,  but  merely  enough  of 
water  and  heat  be  giveh  as  wiU  keep  the  leaves  gi'een  to 
the  end  of  October ;  and  if  they  fall  oil'  for  want  of  water 
after  that,  no  harm  will  come  of  it,  provided  the  roots, 
or  soil,  are  not  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  at  any  period 
of  its  resting  time.  Early  in  the  spring  it  ought  to  be 
cut  down  to  two  joints  of  the  young  wood,  or  even  to 
one  joint,  if  the  shoot  is  very  smaU  or  wehk.  As  soon 
as  leaves  appear,  the  plant  should  be  divested  of  more 
than  the  half  of  the  old  compost,  and  the  roots  pruned 
in  after  the  manner  with  Geraniums,  and  then  put  into 
the  same  sized  pot,  in  two  parts  turfy-loam,  the  rest  of 
peat,  sand,  and  leaf-mould,  then  plunged  into  bottom- 
heat  of  80°.  To  retard  the  flowering  of  the  plant,  pinch 
off  the  top  of  the  shoots  above  the  second  joint  of  new 
growth.  Cuttings  made  of  the  smallest  side-shoots,  taken 
off  with  a  heel,  when  they  are  two  or  three  inches  long, 
will  soon  root  under  a  bell-glass,  in  strong  bottom  heat- 
April  is  the  best  time  for  making  them.      D.  Beaton. 

[We  hope  to  have  this  department  thus  improved  in 
future,  as  now,  by  Mr.  Beaton's  cultural  notes  — Ed.C.G.J 


THE  FEUIT-GARDEN. 

The  Raspberry. — In  conformity  to  the  wish  expressed 
by  some  subscribers,  we  proceed  to  offer  five  minutes' 
advice  about  Raspberry  planting  and  culture. 

Soil  awl  Situation. — In  almost  all  cases  that  we  have 
met  with  the  Raspberry  in  a  wild  state,  it  has  been  an 
undergi-owth  to  trees,  where  the  latter  were  not  too 
crowded  ;  thus  showing  its  partiality  to  a  certain  amount 
of  shade,  and  fondness  for  decaying  vegetable  matter : 
hence  the  propriety  of  applying  annual  surface-dressings. 
With  regai-d  to  shade,  however,  it  is  probable  its  being 
found  in  such  very  shady  situations  does  not  arise  entirely 
from  an  excessive  partiality  for  deficient  light,  but  from 
the  tact,  that  the  Raspberry  loves  a  permanency  of 
moisture,  in  addition  to  a  casing  of  vegetable  matter ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  does  not  proceed  so  rapidly  in  woods  as  on  the 
open  plain.  Tliese  things  are  named  by  the  way,  in 
order  to  show  that  various  sites  may  be  selected  for 
them,  according  to  the  purpose  of  tlie  planter,  and  tlie 
character  of  the  soil ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happeiis 
that  one  small  garden  possesses  at  least  two  distinct 
characters  of  soil.  Still,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  soil  alone  ; 
Raspberries  are  very  liable  to  depredations  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  bipeds,  whether  feathered 
or  unfeathered.  It  somehow  happens,  that  when  Rasp- 
berries are  planted  near  walks,  everybody  feels  disposed 
to  pluck  them,  from  the  stable-boy  u])  to  my  lady's  maid  ; 
and  tlic  gardener  who  should  venture  to  protest  against 
it,  would  be  held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  whole  house- 


hold as  fitting  to  be  fugleman  to  the  illibcrals.  Now, 
to  get  up  m  tlie  morning  and  find  tliat  the  black-birds 
and  tlu'ostles,  in  combination  with  other  bipods,  have 
been  so  industrious  as  merely  to  leave  you  the  whitened  , 
stumps  of  all  your  fine  white  Antwerps,  is  a  most  dis- 
heartening affair.  These  things  should  be  kept  in  mind 
wlicn  self:cting  the  ground  ;  for  we  will  venture  to  assert 
that  not  nmch  above  half  of  tlie  Raspberries  grown  in 
small  gardens  throughout  the  kingdom  come  to  their 
end  by  fair  means.  It  was  a  custom  in  former  days  to 
plant  them  in  patches  between  the  espalier  or  dwarf 
fruit-trees  in  the  borders;  hut  this  we  think  most 
objectionable,  for  they  are  but  too  easy  of  access  in  the 
first  jilace,  and  in  tlie  second,  the  suckers  from  tlieii- 
roots  interlace  through  the  roots  of  the  fruit-trees,  cre- 
ating confusion,  and  standing  frequently  in  the  way  ol 
border  operations  We  here  dismiss  the  case  of  situation 
of  site  for  the  present,  merely  observing  that,  in  small 
gardens,  wo  should  prefer  single  rows  to  rows  side  by  side. 

A  permanency  of  moisture,  it  was  observed,  was  neces- 
sary, but  we  do  not  mean  stagnant  moisture.  Any  good 
sound  loam  will  grow  Raspberries  well,  but  we  have  gene- 
rally found  tliem  in  the  liighest  perfection  in  a  rather 
dark  and  unctuous  soil.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  maxun, 
that  where  the  Black  Currant  will  do  well,  the  Raspberry 
will  do  well  also ;  and  that  where  om'  ordinary  Cherry- 
trees  are  eminently  productive,  ueither  of  the  former 
will  be  satisfactory.  In  tlie  preparation  of  the  soil,  deep 
digging  or  trenching  should,  by  all  means,  be  practised  : 
for  although  their  roots  do  not  descend  to  an  unusual 
depth,  yet  it  is  well  to  have  friends  deep-seated,  in  the 
event  of  very  dry  weather  during  tlie  fruit-sweUiug 
period. 

The  practice  here  is  to  remove  the  Raspberry  planta- 
tion every  fourth  year ;  but  this  is  done  principally  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  They  are 
planted  in  parallel  rows  about  four  feet  asimder.  This 
allows  half-a-yard  on  each  side  of  tiio  bushes  for  tlic 
extension  of  the  branches  and  roots,  and  one  foot  m  the 
centre,  walking  room  to  gather,  &c.  The  parallel  rows 
answer  our  purpose  better  than  single  rows ;  as  in  our 
rotation  aft'airs  we  count  on  two  rows  being  destroyed 
every  year,  and,  of  course,  two  rows  newly  jihinted  ;  and 
the  ground  of  tlie  two  liroken-up  rows  fm'nislies  good 
carrot  or  onion  ground,  or  it  may  be  some  of  the  Cabbage- 
worts.  Thus  the  Raspberries  are  never  old  altoijctlwr  ; 
an  infusion  of  fresh  blood  is  necessary  here,  as  in  such 
crops  as  Strawbenies,  Asparagus,  kc.  In  preparing  tlie 
new  Raspberry  ground,  some  half-i'otten  manure,  weeds, 
and  leaves,  are  introduced  towards  the  bottom  of  tlie 
trencli,  and,  with  the  top  spit,  some  more  in  a  more 
rotten  condition.  The  ground  being  now  marked  out 
by  drawing  a  drill  where  the  line  is  placed — for  we  would 
never  be  hampered  by  a  line  when  planting  things  of 
any  size — stations  are  marked  where  the  centre  of  each 
patch  is  to  be  mserted,  and  a  hole  opened,  by  removing 
about  three  spades  of  earth ;  this  is  scattered  over  tlie 
gTound  at  random.  The  operator  then  replaces  that 
amount  in  the  sliape  of  some  old  compost,  of  which  we 
generally  keep  a  huge  heap  for  general  purposes,  com- 
])osed  of  rotten  weeds,  charred  rubbish,  old  tan,  old 
linings,  or  any  of  these,  or  all  well  blended  together, 
bearin.g  here  the  practical  title  of  "  priming  ;"  and  this 
we  use  to  plant  most  oi'dinaiy  fruit-trees  in,  to  give  them 
"  a  start,"  as  practicals  term  it. 

Next,  we  must  think  about  the  plants,  and  how  to 
remove  them,  so  as  to  insure  a  respectable  crop  the  first 
summer.  Now  this  must  not  be  done  anyhow.  We  do 
not  like  these  "  anyhow  "  plans.  Ciive  us  the  man  who 
even  takes  care  of  his  cabbage  plants ;  not,  however, 
the  dawdling  and  tedious  man,  who  gives  four  or  five 
pokes  with  the  dibble  where  a  real  good  planter  uses 
only  one.  This  taliing  caie  in  reality  involves  very  little, 
if  any,  loss  of  time,  although  a  shuffling  workman  will 
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instantly  make  it  a  plea  for  such  ;  it  is  simply  being  in 
earnest,  and  using  a  little  hard-headed  thought  over 
everything  a  man  does. 

Let  the  second  week  in  October  he  our  period  for 
planting  the  Raspberry.  Somebody  will  say,  Why,  the 
plants  are  not  gone  to  rest ;  and  we  answer,  No ;  and 
neither  do  we  require  it.  The  removal  will,  nevertheless, 
induce  what  is  commonly  termed  rest. 

In  looking  over  the  stools  to  provide  the  new  colony 
witli  suhjocts,  it  will  he  found  that  it  is  very  frequently 
possible  to  alight  on  a  nice  little  group  of  suckers, 
evidently  intended  for  an  emigrant  life ;  there  will 
generally  be  about  three  lirotliers  in  these,  and  so 
sympathetic  in  character  that  you  cannot  move  one 
without  disturbing  the  rest.  Let  these  go  together,  by 
all  means;  let  them  live  and  die  together.  Such  may 
be  removed  carefully  with  a  large  clot  of  soil.  However, 
these  are  exceptions,  and  the  majority  of  canes  will  be 
single,  and  we  plant  three  together.  One,  the  strongest, 
we  cut  down  to  about  four  feet,  a  second  to  tliirty  inches, 
and  the  weakest  to  little  more  than  a  foot.  Every 
possible  pains  should  be  taken  in  removing  them  with  a 
hall  of  soil,  and  plenty  of  fibrous  roots  ;  and  it  reijuires 
a  little  careful  handling  on  the  part  of  the  taker  up, 
who  must  exercise  fully  as  much  care  as  the  planter. 
The  plants  we  insert  as  close  to  each  other  as  their 
halls  will  permit,  generally  about  nine  inches  apart,  and 
the  "priming"  is  filled  in  ai'onnd  them,  not,  however, 
quite  filling  the  hollow,  for  as  soon  as  planted,  we  mulch 
them  for  the  year,  and  water  liberally  on  the  mulch. 
Some  staking  will  be  necessary,  before  they  begin  to 
grow  in  the  spring,  and  care  must  he  taken  not  to  tread 
the  ground  when  wet.  If  they  are  staked  immediately, 
a  crop  of  vegetables  may  be  taken  ofi'  the  ground  con- 
tiguous, taking  care  to  have  all  cleared  away  by  the 
dressing  time,  wliich  will  be  in  the  ensuing  May  or 
June,  and  the  ground  must  he  kept  clean  in  the  mean- 
time. 

The  DouBLE-BE.wiiNG  R.vspBERRY. — This  is  oidtivated 
in  a  difl'erent  way  from  the  preceding,  for  it  fruits  on  the 
annual  shoot ;  that  is  to  say,  suckers  produced  in  spring 
will  fruit  in  the  autumn.  The  canes  are,  therefore,  cut 
nearly  close  to  the  ground  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
root  suckers  begin  to  appear.  These  may  be  planted  at 
the  same  period  as  the  other,  making  similar  prepara- 
tions, and  when  planted  the  cane  may  be  left  about  a 
foot  long,  to  draw  the  root  into  action.  When,  how- 
ever, the  root-suckers  arise,  say  in  June,  the  old  stem 
may  be  cut  down,  and  the  plants  receive  a  liberal 
allowance  of  manure  water. 

This  kind  must  he  kept  thin,  or  they  will  not  prove 
successful ;  we  plant  in  a  single  row,  using  single  strong 
plants,  instead  of  planting  in  groups  like  the  others, 
placing  them  nearly  a  foot  apart.  Tliey  are  exceedingly 
liable  to  produce  a  host  of  weedy-looking  suckers,  and 
are  by  no  means  fit  to  grow  near  other  fruit  trees,  which 
they  would  much  annoy  with  their  suckers.  Much  care 
is  necessary  at  thiuniug-out  time  to  keep  these  vmder, 
and  a  carefnl  selection  must  be  made  of  the  suckers  to 
he  retained.  We  thin  them  in  June  to  about  four 
inches  apart,  and  in  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August  it  will  be  seen  which  are  the  hearing  suckers, 
and  all  but  those  showing  blossom  buds  may  about  that 
time  be  plucked  clean  away. 

This  kind  of  Raspberry  might  be  cultivated  to  great 
advantage  on  a  perpendicular  rail  of  about  four  feet  in 
height,  having  four  rows  of  horizontal  espalier  wires 
tightly  strained,  and,  indeed,  the  idea  naturally  occurs 
(when  we  have  got  thus  far)  of  placing  glass  over  it ; 
the  amount  and  expense  would  be  hut  trifling.  It  is 
naturally  a  precarious  crop,  and  seldom  attains  its  full 
flavom',  which  it  might  be  readily  made  to  do  under 
glass.  However,  we  have  a  multitude  of  suggestions  to 
otter  as  soon  as  we  can   get   space  to  cari-y  out   the 


subject ;  now  glass  is  so  cheap  we  shall  doubtless,  hy- 
and-hy,  find  glass  structures  of  a  simple  character, 
depending  for  their  warmth  on  early  closing  alone, 
coming  into  very  general  use.  What  is  wanted  in  the 
meantime  is  some  very  durable  and  very  light  material, 
as  a  screen  to  throw  over  the  roof,  nothing  thoroughly 
satisfactory  having  yet  appeared  in  the  market.  Surely 
our  manufacturers  could  soon  bring  out  a  material  of 
the  kind  if  they  could  once  be  induced  to  turn  their 
attention  to  it,  and  we  know  of  nothing  better  deserving 
a  very  high  premium  from  some  of  our  great  horticul- 
tural societies. 

In  concluding  the  Raspherry  for  the  present,  we  may 
remark  on  the  kinds  in  cidture.  I'hey  are  as  follows  : — 
1.  Red  Antwerp.  2.  Yellow  Antwerp.  3.  Fastolff,  red. 
i.  Large-fruited  Monthly  (Rivers).  ^  5.  Old  Double- 
bearing  Red.     6.  Double-bearing  White. 

Of  these.  No  3,  is,  doubtless,  the  best  summer  Rasp- 
berry at  present  Imown.  It  is  quite  as  abundant  a  bearer 
as  No.  1,  much  larger  and  finer,  and,  for  aught  we  have 
discovered,  equal  to  it  in  flavour.  It  has,  moreover,  the 
merit  of  producing  a  second  crop  occasionally ;  of  bear- 
ing as  early  as  No.  1,  and  of  continuing  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  longer  in  use.  Whatever  otlier  kinds  are 
planted,  these  may  he  considered  the  main  dependence. 
No.  -2  is  excellent  for  dessert,  and  requires  more  kindly 
treatment,  as  it  is  not  so  robust  as  No.  3.  No.  1, 
although  a  good  fruit,  is  mostly  superseded  by  No.  3. 
No.  4  is  one  of  Mr.  Rivers's  new  kinds,  professing  to  be 
an  advance  on  No.  5 ;  of  this  we  have  had  no  ex- 
perience. No.  6  is  not  much  cultivated,  as  it  is  small 
and  inferior.  R-  Ebbingtox. 


THE   FLOWER-GARDEN. 

The  cottage  gardener  will  have  more  trouble  and 
anxiety  about  his  bed  and  border  pla*nts  for  the  next 
three  months  than  for  the  rest  of  the  whole  year.  All 
his  Geraniums,  he  knows  by  this  time,  will  keep  better 
over  the  winter,  and  do  so  much  better  next  year,  if  he 
can  save  the  old  plants  that  have  flowered  with  him  this 
season,  and  not  trouble  himself  with  young  ones  struck 
from  autumn  cuttmgs.  April  and  May,  or,  at  any  rate, 
early  in  June,  is  his  best  time  to  gi-ow  cuttings  of  Gera- 
niums to  stand  the  winter  ;  while  other  gardeners,  who 
have  room  and  conveniences,  prefer  cuttings  made  in 
August  or  September,  because  they  can  put  so  many  of 
them  together  into  small  pots,  called  store-pots,  and  so 
keep  great  numbers  of  them  in  a  small  compass  in  their 
frames  and  greenhouses  ;  but  that  is  quite  difterent  from 
the  proper  course  of  him  who  has  neither  greenhouse  or 
pit,  and,  moreover,  is  only  feeling  his  way  into  the 
secrets  of  gardening.  The  smallest  cottage-garden  in 
the  kingdom  is  not  worth  the  name  of  a  garden,  unless 
you  see  a  Scarlet  Geranium  in  it  all  through  the  summer. 
Others  may  have  their  Queen's,  their  Lady  Mary  Foic's, 
their  Ladi/  Middleton's,  and  all  the  other  ladies  and 
maids  of  honour  that  are  so  much  prized  for  their 
gay  coloiu's  and  constant  hloomiug ;  hut  ladies  of  all 
grades  are  expensive  ornaments,  and  unless  they  are 
treated  very  kindly  it  is  much  better  not  to  attempt 
to  enjoy  the  luxiuy,  but  keep  to  such  as  one  can  manage 
in  a  quiet  way,  after  Harry  Moore's  plan  of  dicing  and 
storing  them  away  in  winter ;  and  for  such  I  write  this 
letter.  The  best  way  of  all  to  save  the  Scarlet  Gera- 
niums is  to  hegin  early  to  prepare  them,  and  this  is  a 
veiy  good  time.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  general 
and  a  very  erroneous  idea  abroad,  that  these  Geraniums 
should  he  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  sots  in, 
because  it  is  customary  among  gardeners  to  do  so,  as  j 
they  can  keep  them  green  in  pots  or  boxes  for  a  long 
time,  or  all  the  winter  if  they  chose ;  hut  for  those  who 
must  depend  on  the  drying  and  storing  system,  without   ' 
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glass  or  pits,  thus  to  act,  will  only  increase  their  diffi- 
culties and  the  chances  against  their  stock  three-fold. 
1  should  not  be  afraid  to  risk  all  the  Scarlet  Geraniums 
in  England  out  in  the  beds  till  Christmas,  on  the  aver- 
age of  seasons,  provided  I  had  to  dry  them  for  storing 
like  Dahlia  roots ;  at  any  rate,  ten  degrees  of  frost  would 
not  alarm  me  much.    Not  a  season  has  passed  here  for  tlje 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  without  lai-ge  numbers  of  odds 
I  and  ends  of  the  bedding-plants  being  left  out  in  winter 
to  take  their  chance  until  we  were  ready  to  dress  tlie 
beds,  and  in  tlie  shrubberies  and  mixed  borders  they 
had  it  all  then'  own  way  till  the  spring.     No  matter  what 
kind  of  winter  we  had,  I  never  recollect  seeing  them  all 
quite  killed,  e.KCept  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,   the 
roots  and  the  collar  of  the  plants  generally  escaped;  and 
I  have  known  the  garden-men  olten  taking  these  up  in 
the  spring  when  they  were  forking  the  borders,  and  get 
them  up  into  good  plants  for  the  next  summer  after  they 
had  lost  all  their  own  pet  plants  which  they  kept  in-doors  ; 
and  it  is  a  general  remark  with  them,  after  a  hard  winter, 
that  they  must  have  a  sharp  look  out  after  the  old  stools, 
or  old  plants,  left  among  the  shrubs,  and  yet,  like  their 
fellow-cottagers,  the  first  putf  of  cold  wind  in  the  autumn 
sets  them  to  get  up  their  Geraniums  year  after  year; 
and  if  example  is  better  tlian  precept  in  some  things,  it 
is   the   other  way  in   this   instance,  their   friends  and 
neighbours    thinking    they   cannot   do   wrong   if  they 
follow  the  example  of  old  garden-men.     What  I  would 
do  under  this  state  of  things  would  be  to  cut  down  Just 
now,  and  quite  close,  one-half  of  the  shoots  that  grew 
this  season,  and  let  the  rest  remain  as  long  as  the  fiost 
allowed,  and  as  soon  as  real  danger  appeared  I  would 
cut  otr  all  the  remaining  shoots  of  that  season's  gi-owth, 
except  a  joint  or  two  at  the  bottom,  if  the  shoot  was 
brown  and  well  ripened,  not  without.     Now,  there  is  no 
more  trouble  in  bringing  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  Scarlet 
Geraniums  down  to  this  stage,  out  in  the  open  border, 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  December,  than  there  is  in 
writing  this  letter.    Then  the  worst  part  of  the  winter 
season  is  over  for  keeping  plants.    It  is  not  the  frost  we 
have  80  much  to  fear  and  to  guard  against,  but  the  damp. 
Any  one,  therefore,  who  can  save  potatoes  from  frost 
may  preserve  his  Scarlet  Geraniums,  also,  by  going  the 
right  v.'ay  about  it,  and  that  way  is  certainly  not  the 
usual  mode  of  taking  them  out  of  the  ground  in  a  soft 
green  state  in  October.    Of  course,  when  we  can  pot 
them,  or  one  of  them,  the  sooner  in  October  we  get 
them  in  the  better,  for  then  tlie  branches  are  to  be 
saved,    But  that  is  not  the  present  question  ;  but  how 
beat    to    keep    Scarlet    Geraniums    like    winter    pota- 
toes.    Mr.  Rivers,  the   great  rose  grower,  has  shown, 
years  ago,  tliat  a  large  bed  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  might 
be   saved  auy  winter  by  packing   six  inches   deep   of 
moss  in  among  and  all  round  the  plants,  and  I  have 
proved  the  experiment,  for  I  tried  it  on  purpose,  more 
than  once ;  and  does  it  not  appear'  a  very  simple  con- 
trivance ? 

Until  we  can  get  rid  of  the  old  prejudice  against 
keeping  them  out  all  the  winter,  let  us  say,  that  by 
the  first  of  January  we  have  them  all  dry  and  housed; 
but  October  is  the  time  to  begin,  and  that  immediately; 
cut  oft' half  the  shoots  very  near  to  the  old  stem.  Think 
of  something  quite  dry,  that  can  be  packed  round  them, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  sharp  frost ;  also  some  boughs, 
or  something  else  to  place  over  the  tops — say  a  unit  over 
some  hoops,  to  keeji  the  other  half  of  the  shoots  green  as 
long  as  you  can.  When  they  must  go,  cut  them  also, 
and  then  what  remains  is  supposed  to  be  well  packed 
with  something  dry ;  beech  leaves,  from  a  shed  or  dry 
heap,  will  do  well,  with  a  few  laurel  boughs  to  keep 
them  from  blowing  about.  After  this  stage,  consult  your 
own  convenience  about  the  time  of  taking  them  in-doors, 
and  if  they  ai'e  in  by  the  turn  of  the  ns\\  year-,  I  shall 
stand  responsible  for  the  result  of  all  tliis,  it'  carried  out 


to  the  letter,  to  the  very   end  of  the  old  year ;  at  any 
rate,  I  hope  no  cottager  who  reads  this  will  be  so  ibolish 
as  to  pull  up  his  Geraniums  in  October,  unless  he  is  pro- 
vided with  means  to  keep  them  in  pots  all  tlie  winter. 
I  have  said  already,  that  there  is  nothing  gained  in  pre- 
serving them  thus  in  a  bed  from  year  to  year,  because 
they  go  to  leaf  too  much,  unless  the  sod  is  very  poor  ; 
and  it  is  the  same  with  Dahlias.      By-the-by,  I  ought  to 
have  compared  the  keeping  of  Dahlias  with  this  way  of 
keeping  the  Geraniums,  and  the  school  way  of  comparing 
is  just  the  thing  to  show  it  in  the  proper  light — dry, 
drier,  driest.      Oenmiums,  dry,  but  not  quite  so  ;  Salvia 
patens,  drier,  but  not  quite  dry  ;  and  Dahlias,  driest. 
So  we  see  that,  gramatically.  Geraniums  should  not  be 
kept  quite  dry  after  they  are  thus  prepared  and  brought 
into  the  house.     I  have  seen  hundreds  of  Geraniums 
killed  by  over-drying  in-doors,  but  they  were  five  months 
in  store;  two  months,  at  least,  more  than  there  was  any 
occasion  for.      As  early  in  March  as  possible  they  ought 
to  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  by  the  first  of  April, 
I  know  not  a  Scarlet   Geranium,  tlius  kept   over   the 
winter,  that  may  not  be  trusted  out-of-doors  at  Inver- 
ness, not  exposed  to  all  weathers,  however,  but  put  into 
the  ground  in  a  warm,  sheltered  place,  and  covered  over 
at  night,  in  cold  or  frosty  weather,  just  as  good  managers 
do  at  present  with  their  Dahlia  roots;  they  put  their 
Dahlias  out  very  early,  and  when  they  are  well-sprouted, 
they   take  them   up  again  and  divide  them,  and  then 
plant  them  out  for  good  ;  this  is  the  exact  way  that  all 
Geraniums,  which  are  kept  dry  for  a  time,  ought  to  be 
managed.     One  of  our  correspondents  wrote  tlie  other 
day  to  ask  how  to  get  Tom  Thumb  to  flower,  after  being 
stored  in  sand  in  a  cellar  from  this  time  last  year',  till 
June.     The  plants  were  quite  bleached,  and  yet  they 
soon  recovered,  and  made  fine  plants,  with  healthy  leaves, 
but  little  or  no  blossom.     Now,   Tom  Tliuvib  is  one  of 
the  worst  I  know  of  to  keep  on  the  drying  system  ;  but 
it  was  not  dried   in  reality,  it  was   buried  in  di-yish 
sand — that  is,  it  was  kept  veiy  uniform  throughout, 
neither  dry  nor  wet,  and  that  is  the  happy  medium.    If 
those  plants  of  Tom  Thumb   bad  been  turned  out-of- 
doors,  sand  and  all,  at  the  end  of  March,  and  a  little 
dry  hay  placed  over  the  sand,  with  some  boughs  or  sticks 
thrown  over  it,  to  keep  the  hay,  or  fern,  or  moss,  from 
blowing  away,  they  would  have  been  quite  as  safe  from 
frost  as  when  they  were  in  the  cellar,  and  every  dry  day 
the  covering  could  be  drawn  to  one  side,  and  put  ou  at 
night.      A  few  years  back,  some  people  thought  that 
some  other  people  were  right  mad,  as  I  have  heard  it 
said,  for  writing  in  books  and  newspapers,  that  potatoes 
ought  to  be  planted  in  October  or  November,  but  no  one 
would  be  atraid  now  to  sit  by  the  side  of  a  man  while  in 
the  act  of  writing  the  advice  over  again,  for  any  doubts 
about  his  sanity  or  insanity  ;  and  so  it  will  be  about 
bedding  Geraniums  in   a  few  years.      We  shall  by  that 
time  hit  on  the  best  plan  to  save  them  in  the  beds  till 
the  fogs  and   frosts   of  November   and  December  are 
gone,  and  we  shall  rout  them  out  of  all  sorts  of  places 
by  the  end  of  March,  and  those  who  cannot  save  them 
for  the  three  months  of  January,  February,  and  March, 
why  they  ought  to  go  without  them  altogether. 

When  I  came  to  Shrubland,  the  garden  and  farm  men 
began  to  ask  me  for  cuttings  the  first  summer,  and  they 
had  some ;  but  the  May  following  they  wanted  plants, 
because  their  first  lot  got  killed  by  the  frost ;  to  some  I 
gave  a  plant  or  two,  and  to  others  cuttings  as  before. 
The  third  Jlay  brought  me  so  many  customers  that  had 
I  been  a  nurseryman  I  could  have  soon  emptied  my 
shelves;  and  yet  I  did  not  like  to  break  oil'  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  hit  on  the  following  plan,  which 
answered  remarkably  well ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  for  the 
last  few  years  I  had  a  strong  competition  to  head 
against.  In  the  spring  Mrs.  Strange,  the  head  car- 
penter's wife,  and  Mrs.   Keaue,  at  the  farm,  sported 
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their  Alba  muUiJioras,  their  riiiques,  and  Prwrij  Queens, 
and  Queen  of  Roses,  in  hetter  feather  than  any  of  us,  in 
fact,  there  is  a  local  competition  in  and  all  round  the 
Park  every  May  against  me,  and  the  plan  wliich  in- 
volved me  in  the  contest  was  this : — 1  gave  tliem  to 
understand,  distinctly,  that  any  one  who  lost  the  tliird 
lot  of  plants  next  winter  should  go  without  any,  from 
me  at  least,  and  those  who  took  care  of  their  geraniums 
were  to  have  some  new  ones  to  add  to  their  stock  after 
tlie  winter  was  over.  Nothing  more  was  needed,  and 
every  one  of  them  can  now  manage  to  keep  their  plants 
as  well  as  I  can  ;  two  or  three  times  I  had  dead  plants 
brought  to  me  in  May,  to  see  what  killed  them,  and  1 
prescribed  on  the  spot,  and  supplied  their  places,  and 
I  believe  there  are  very  few  plants  now  lost  among  aU 
our  competitors,  let  the  winter  be  ever  so  hard. 

I  believe  the  safest  way  to  keep  geraniums  is  in 
boxes,  their  roots  being  planted  first  in  damp  sand  up 
to  the  collar,  and — to  keep  the  sand  from  causing  damp 
to  rise  among  the  stems,  or  lose  its  own  dampness  for  a 
long  time — an  inch  of  the  finest  ashes,  as  dry  as  snui3', 
to  be  put  over  the  sand ;  the  stems  of  the  geraniums 
not  to  touch  each  other ;  some  of  the  smaller  roots 
might  be  cut  away,  to  allow  more  room,  and  an  inch  of 
sand  should  be  pressed  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
before  the  plants  are  put  in  ;  then  begin  at  one  end  of 
tlie  box,  aud  put  in  a  row  of  plants  across,  leaving  their 
heads  against  the  end  of  the  box,  pack  the  sand  in  well 
among  the  roots,  and  shake  tlie  box  occasionally,  to  get 
every  crevice  among  the  roots  filled  up;  then  another 
row,'  and  another,  till  the  bo.x  is  filled,  and  then  is  the 
time  to  regidate  the  stems  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other; 
after  that  put  on  the  dry  ashes,  and  leave  the  box  open 
for  some  days  or  a  week  ;  after  that  I  am  quite  sure  the 
lid,  or  some  covering,  should  be  put  on  to  keep  them 
quite  dark,  as  they  are  to  have  no  leaves,  and  hardly 
any  green  wood.  Darkness,  aud  a  nnilbrm  temperature, 
will  keep  them  as  well  as  possible  for  a  long  time ;  but, 
still,  I  would  have  them  looked  over  once  in  ten  days, 
to  see  that  no  part  got  damp  or  mouldy,  and  if  it  did  let 
it  be  cut  oflf  immediately,  and  leave  the  bos  open  for  a 
day  or  two.  In  the  spring  the  box  should  be  exposed 
to  the  light  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  mouth  it  might  be  placed  out-of-doors  in  the 
daytime,  at  least,  and  all  night,  too,  if  there  are  means  of 
throwing  some  additional  coverings  over  it  in  very  cold 
weather  ;  thus  I  would  let  the  whole  stand  till  the  buds 
began  to  leaf,  when  the  plants  ai'e  ready  to  remove  to 
some  sheltered  border,  there  to  be  planted  in  very  light 
earth,  and  hoops  stretched  across,  to  sustain  mats  for 
protection  as  long  as  it  is  needed  ;  or  the  plants  might 
be  put  into  pots  when  the  leaves  appeared,  but  on  no  j 
account  should  they  be  disturbed  in  the  box  till  some  ' 
of  the  buds  opened.  The  boxes  should  not  be  larger 
than  two  people  could  carry  about.  Of  course  the  same 
arrangement  would  do  without  the  boxes,  only  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  and  very  dangerous  to  move  the 
plants  about  so  early  in  the  spring.  D.  Beaton. 


HAEDY  SPRING  FLOWERING  BULBS. 

[This  is  from  the  same  friend  who  favoured  us  with  a 
note  on  the  Silver  Plant.] 

It  is  time  now  to  remind  our  friends  about  making 
arrangements  for  the  fm-uishing  their  knots  dming  the 
dreary  mouths  of  eai-ly  spring,  when  a  few  gay  Howers  on 
the  otlierwise  bare  ground  will  be  so  highly  appreciated. 
We  shall  not  this  week  say  anything  about  spring-flowering 
herbaceous-plants,  which,  by-the-by,  do  not  receive  half  so 
much  attention  as  they  deserve  ;  but  as  this  matter  wiU  be 
time  enough  some  months  hence,  we  shall  confine  our  atten- 
tion for  the  present  to  om-  beautiful  hardy  early  bulbs.  In 
a  fine  spring  morning,  I  almost  think  a  nice  gai-den,  taste- 
fully planted  with  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  Tuhps,  and  Narcissi, 
more  cheering  than  the  most  gorgeous  display  of  summer 


beauties,  since  the  contrast  between  them  and  smrouuding 
nature  is  then  so  much  more  striking. 

The  best  arrangement  for  planting  these  bulbs  will  depend 
on  the  sliiipe  and  size  of  the  beds,  and  their  connection  one 
with  auotlicr ;  but  we  will  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the  cheapest 
and  mo.5t  useful  kinds,  witli  their  heights,  colours,  and  times 
of  flowering,  so  that  eveiy  one  may  cut  liis  own  coat  accord- 
ing to  his  cloth.  We  would,  however,  in  particular,  wage  war 
against  indiscriminate  mixtures,  unless  in  mixed  herbaceous 
borders,  when  tlie  various  sorts  may  be  planted  in  patches 
wherever  there  is  room  for  them,  observing  always,  however, 
to  keep  the  dwarf  kinds  to  the  front  of  the  beds,  aud  the 
taller  kinds  nearer  to  the  back.  In  a  geometrical  garden, 
where  the  beds  are  numerous  and  eompai'ativelj  small,  it 
will  be  better,  in  a  general  way,  not  to  inti'oduce  more  than 
two  kinds  into  any  one  of  them ;  that  is  to  say,  one  dwarf 
Ivind  round  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  a  mass  of  some  taller 
species  in  the  middle  ;  these  two  slioiUd  contrast  in  colour, 
but  shoidd  accord  in  season  of  floweiing.  When  it  is 
desired  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  the  beds,  two  pairs,  or  sets, 
of  flowers  sliould  be  planted,  one  to  succeed  the  other  ;  in 
tliis  case  the  two  dwarfer  things  may  be  mixed  together 
round  the  edge,  aud  the  taller  ones  mingled  in  like  manner 
in  the  centi'al  mass. 

Wheu  very  lai'ge  geometrical  clumps  are  to  be  planted,  we 
would  adopt  our  favomite  way  of  arranging  them  m  zones, 
or  belts,  one  within  another,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  dis- 
pose them  witli  good  taste  as  regards  colour,  heiglit,  and 
season.  But  by  far  the  most  etfective  display  we  have  ever 
seen  made,  has  been  on  long  borders  by  walk  sides,  the 
difterent  kinds  being  planted  in  longitudinal  stripes  or 
bands.  We  will  this  week  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  best  sorts  for  growing  in  quantity,  and  give 
their  heiglits,  colours,  and  average  season  of  flowering ; 
so  that  tliose  who  intend  to  do  anything  in  this  way  may 
make  up  tlieu-  minds  what  will  best  please  them :  and  we 
would  particularly  recommend  them  to  procure  the  requu-ed 
quantity  immediately ;  for  they  will  thus  secure  better  bulbs 
than  by  defen-ing  it  to  a  later  period,  as  all  respectable  trades- 
men practice  the  system  of  "  first  come,  best  served."  Next 
week  we  will  teU  om"  readers  all  about  preparing  the  soil, 
and  planting. 

We  wiU  suppose  a  border,  by  a  walk-side,  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  wide,  as  this  would  include  a  very  complete  series, 
which  win  be  found  in  the  following  list  of  fifteen  sorts. 
They  may  be  planted  in  as  many  single  or  double  lines,  or 
those  sorts  which  are  connected  with  a  bracket  may  be 
mixed  together,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  stripes  to 
six.  This  list  mil  enable  every  one  to  make  a  selection 
according  to  the  size  aud  arrangement  of  their  beds  or  bor- 
ders, and,  at  the  same  time,  please  themselves  both  in 
appearance  and  cost. 
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Tall  late  Tulips  — 
Tournesot,  Re^  Ru- 
broruvi,  and  Mar- 
riage de  ma  Fille 

Tall  mixtures    . . 

Lilium  candidum  (the 
common  White 
Lily)        

Hyacinth 

Crocus        

Narcissus  (tall  mix- 
tures)       

Iris  Xiphium  (mised) 

Hyacinth 

Crocus        

Tulips— Gold  Stand- 
ard, Royal  Standard, 
&  Yellow  Gottebaker 

Medium  mixtures    . . 

Snowdrop 

Narcissus  (dwarf  mix- 
tures)       

Hyacinth 

Crocus       

Tulip — Double  Van 
Thol        

Winter  Aconite 


Colour.     — 


■a 

red,  yellow  Ij 


white      3 

red        I 

white        i 


cream,  yel. 

blue,  white 
white 
yellow 


red,  yellow 

white 

yel.  white 
blue 
yellow 

red,  yellow 
yellow    I 


"  §  I   ^"°' 

2-°  I 

X  o  I 


medium.  Apr., May 


late.      June,  July 
medium.    April 
early.  Feb.,  March 

medium.  Apr., May 
late.  April,  May 
medium.     April 

early.     Feb.,  May 


•H 

S.          B. 

a 

20  to  25 

10 

18  ,20  to2s: 
8  ;20  to2S 
3    ls6d,2s' 

6  ,15  to  23 
12     15 
8    20  to  25 
3  .ls6d,  2b 


medium. Apr. ,i\Iay 

early.   Jan. .March 

medium.  Mar.,  Apr 

medium.     April 
early.  Feb.,  March 

medium.    April 
early.  Jan.,  March! 


8  25 

.  10 

2  10 
i 

6  15  to  26 

8  20  to  25 

3  ls6d,  2s. 

8  ;s.  Sd. 

2  3s.  6d. 
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5Iixed  herbaceous  borders  may  be  rendered  very  gay  in 
spring  by  introducing  patches  of  the  above ;  and  for  tlie 
same  pui-pnso  we  will  add  a  list  of  other  binds,  which  ai-e 
either  not  exactly  suitable  for  lines  and  masses,  or  are  too 
expensive  to  be  used  wholesale  :  for  we  arc  sure  that  it  is 
useless  to  recommend  things  which  nobody,  or  not  one  in  a 
thousand,  will  afford  to  purchase. 

Anemones,  single  anil  double,  ai-e  beautiful  things  for 
patches,  and  by  planting  or  sowing  at  different  seasons  they 
may  be  had  in  flower  nearly  all  the  year  round. 

AnuirijUh  bella-donna  and  A.fonnosissima  stand  in  the  open 
bordei-s  in  tlie  Channel  Islands  and  the  south  of  England, 
but  in  less  favoiu-able  localities  they  retiuire  the  protection 
of  a  south  wall. 

Anomatlwca  rnicnta,  Crinum  capeiisc,  C.  album,  and  C.  revo- 
lutitm,  Nvrine  Snrnicnsis  I  Guernsey  Lily),  Puncraihim  Ilhj 
ricum,  and  the  Yellow  Amaryllis  Sicrnbcrgia  tiiica,  ai-e  all 
veiy  beautiful,  and  come  under  tlie  same  general  rule  as  the 
AmarijUis  bella-donna.  Tliey  ai'e  all  well  deserving  of  a  place 
where  they  can  have  a  little  protection.  Iiias,  Spuraxh, 
Sabianas,  Ferrarias,  and  many  other  vciy  eai'ly-flowering 
Cape  bulbs,  require  vei-y  similar  conditions  of  cultivation 
and  protection,  for  which  their  beauty  is  an  ample  recom- 
pense. But  after  thus  glancing  at  them,  we  shall  leave 
this  interesting  part  of  the  subject  till  some  futiu-e  oppor- 
tunity, when  we  may  have  leism-e  and  space  to  treat  it  as  it 
deserves.  The  rest  of  oiu-  remai'ks  will  be  conlined  to  bulbs 
which  require  no  artificial  protection. 

Bulbocod'mm  vcrmim. — A  very  pretty  little,  dark-pturle, 
Crocns-like  plant,  floweiing  at  tlie  same  season. 

Colchkums  (Autumn-flowering). — The  weU-tnown  Mea- 
dow sai&on,  or  Autumn  Crocus.  There  ai-e  four  varieties, 
the  common,  pencilled,  and  white  single,  and  a  double 
variety. 

Doi/slooth  Violets  are  more  beautififl  in  their  foliage  than 
in  theh'  flowers  ;  the  prettiest  way  in  which  we  have  seen 
them  used,  is  as  an  edging  along  the  inside  of  a  stone- 
cm-bing,  to  which  they  give  a  very  agreeable  relief. 

nyncinths. — Feathered,  Grape,  and  Musk,  are  pretty  for 
patches ;  the  Feathered,  or  Monsti-ous,  requires  support,  as 
its  great  head  holds  the  moistm-e  m  damp  weather,  and,  like 
a  di'unkcn  man,  becomes  top-heavy. 

FriltiUurius  ai'e  ctuious  dusky-looking  plants,  and  look 
best  when  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  as  amongst  rock- 
work.     There  is  also  a  white  variety. 

Iris. — These  are  all  very  useful  plants.  We  have  included 
the  best  bulbous-rooted  species  in  our  arrangement  above, 
and  of  the  lands  which  grow  from  tuber-like  under-groimd 
stems.  They  are  very  useful  for  borders  on  rock-work,  as 
then-  still',  spear-like  leaves  contrast  agreeably  with  plants  of 
thflerent  habits.  We  remember  seeing  a  hue  of  them  along 
the  top  of  a  dead  wall  at  the  outside  of  a  garden,  where  the 
soil  came  level  with  the  coping ;  the  cflect  of  the  leaves 
alone  was  exceedingly  good,  as  they  formed  a  natm-al 
dievaux-dc-frisc.  We  may  as  well  mention  that  this  was  in 
the  excellently-managed  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
at  Trentham.  I.  tubernsa  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf  species  from 
the  Levant,  which,  on  account  of  its  shyness  of  flowering,  is 
not  cultivated  so  much  as  it  desen'es  to  be ;  tlie  fatflt,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  the  plant,  but  in  being  taken  up  too  often. 
Its  best  place  is  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  where  it  should  remain 
till  it  flowers. 

Jonquils  are  beautiful  border  flowers,  of  bright  goldeu 
colotu- ;  the  lai'ge  double  is  the  most  showy  variety,  but  the 
single  one  is  the  most  fragrant. 

Lilies. — AVe  have  recommended  the  Common  Wliite  for  a 
liue,  and  it  is  truly  beautiful  as  such  ;  the  Bulb-bearing 
(L.  bulbiferum)  would  make  an  excellent  hne  in  front  of  the 
white,  as  it  does  not  grow  quite  so  tall,  and  retains  its  fohage 
better.  All  the  species  and  varieties  ai-e  good,  and  as  most 
of  them  grow  veiy  tall,  they  ai-e  well  adapted  for  planting  in 
open  spaces  amongst  shi-ubs  and  in  tlie  back  of  mixed 
borders. 

Narcissus.— These  are  all  excellent,  and  they  are  all  suit- 
able for  lines.     We  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  best. 

Sanunculus. — These  are  often,  we  may  almost  say  always, 
grown  in  beds,  but  we  think  they  would  give  greater  satis- 
faction as  lines  or  patches ;  they  are  amongst  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  bulbs,  which  ai-e  aU  beautifiJ.  The  Turban  Eanim- 
ciduses  are  the  hardiest  and  easiest  of  management. 


Scillas  are  lovely  little  bulbs,  after  the  way  of  our  common 
wild  Hyacinths.  S.  Siberica  and  Pnecox  are  the  earliest  of 
those  generally  cultivated. 

Tulips  ai'e  too  weU-knomi  to  need  any  comment,  and  we 
merely  mention  them  that  they  may  not  be  forgotten.  The 
Sweet-scented  Florentine  is  a  variety  we  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  as  desening  of  more  general  cultivation. 

Zephyranllies  Candida  is  as  hardy  as  a  Crocus,  and  not 
imlike  a  white  one  in  flower,  only  that  the  leaves  are  more 
like  those  of  a  Jonquil :  it  flowers  from  May  to  October,  pre- 
ferring deep  sandy  soil.  'J'he  .\i-gentine  Republic  and  the 
Kiver  La  Plate  are  so  called  from  the  silveiy  hue  of  its 
flowers  on  the  banks  of  the  latter. 


GREENHOUSE    AND   WINDOW 
GAEDENING. 

OASTROLORirji  (fi'om  (jfiitcr  a  helly,  and  lohos  a  pod. 
owing  to  the  inflated  appearance  of  the  seed-vesselj  is 
a  beautiful  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  New  Holland 
and  the  Swan  River,  growing  to  the  lieiglit  of  from  two 
to  four  feet,  and  producing  yellow  and  orange  pea-blos- 
somed flowers  in  great  abundance.  Previously  to  l>>oU 
we  had  only  two  species,  hilobnm  (two-lobed),witli  yellow 
flowers,  and  rctusum  (retuse  leaves,  rounded  and  de- 
pressed at  the  end),  with  orange  and  scarlet  flowers,  but 
since  then  many  species  have  been  introduced,  the  most 
striking  of  which  are  dcutiim  (sharp-pointed  leaves),  with 
reddish -yellow  flowers  ;  antl  riUosum  (shaggy),  with 
bright  orange  flowers.  Otheis,  such  as  conJattim,  o.rij- 
lohimn,  spinosum.  irilolnim,  &.C.,  mentioned  iu  Ttie  Cot- 
tage Gardeners'  Dictionary ,  have  pretty  yellow  flowers. 
I  should  presume  they  all  require  similar  treatment, 
though  some  of  these  last -introduced  species  1  have 
not  yet  seen. 

Propanation  is  easiest  by  seeds,  steeping  them  in  warm 
water,  and  sowing  in  a  sweet,  slight  hotbed,  in  JIarch 
or  April,  and  after  potting-ofi'  hardening  them  by  de- 
grees, until  fit  to  stand  iu  the  cold  frame,  or  the  front 
shelf  of  a  greenhouse.  Bif  cuttings  of  half- ripened 
shoots,  or,  better  still,  firmisli  side-shoots,  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  length,  inserted  in  pm'e  white  sand, 
round  the  sides  of  a  pot  in  May,  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass,  and  kept  close  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit.  and  shaded 
only  when  there  is  danger  from  flagging.  These,  when 
potted-ofl',  had  better  ba  placed  three  or  four  round  the 
sides  of  a  four-inch  pot  for  the  first  winter,  and  then 
they  may  be  singled  out  into  separate  pots  the  following 
April. 

Soil. — Two  parts  flbry  peat,  otie  of  fibry  loam,  with 
the  smaller  portions  extracted,  leaving  cliiefly  the  fibre, 
and  one  part  of  charcoal,  broken  bricks,  and  silver  sand. 
Drainage  must  be  particularly  attended  to. 

Watering.  —  This  must  be  carefully  provided,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  Thoroughly  dry  in  summer,  and  soalied 
in  winter,  so  as  to  cause  souring,  wUI  soon  send  the 
prettiest  specimen  to  the  rubbish-heap.  Only  let  the 
stems  of  the  plant  come  a  number  of  times  into  con- 
tact witli  cold  jerks  from  an  unrosed  watering  pot,  and 
disease  and  dissolution  will  soon  approach.  To  keep 
the  tenderer  plants  moist,  and  not  sodden  in  winter,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  place  the  pots  inside  of  a  larger  one,  the 
space  between  stufl'ed  with  moss,  and  that  kept  rather 
moist. 

Temperature. — This  should  seldom  sink  below  40°  in 
winter,  unless  the  wood  had  been  well  hardened  the 
previous  season :  45°  may  be  considered  a  fair  average, 
with  ten  degi-ces  or  more  allowed  for  sunshine. 

Position. — The  front  of  a  greenhouse,  or  a  conserva- 
tory, in  winter  and  spring;  a  rather  shady  place  iu 
spring  and  summer,  when  iu  bloom,  after  blooming, 
and  gi-owth  is  advancing ;  an  open  airy  situation 
aftcrw!U-ds,  close  to  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse :  or 
if  in  the  open  aiv,  whether  the  top    be  shaded  from 
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blight  simsliine  or  not,  tlic  pots  must  he,  either  by  the 
sides  of  a  pit  by  beiiip;  iiliingod,  or  by  giving  them 
double  pots.  If  placed  o\a-of-doors,  replace  tbom  under 
protection  by  the  tirst  or  second  week  in  October,  for 
although  a  little  frost  does  not  greatly  hurt  tbcm  in 
appearance,  it  is  sure  to  show  its  etlects  in  nnhcalthiuess 
during  the  winter. 

Jiisfcts. — The  most  troublesome  are  red  spider  and 
white  scale,  and  these  must  be  got  rid  of  by  means 
referred  to  the  other  week,  viz.,  vapour  from  sirlphur 
and  waslnngs. 

(lojiriioLOBiuM  {{romgoiiqihox,  a  club,  and  foios.  apod), 
is  auotlicr  very  interesting  genus  of  podded,  pea-flowered 
plants,  producing,  chiefly,  yellow  blossoms,  and  doing 
so  when  Ibc  plant  is  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet-and-a- 
lialf  in  height.  ]'ersicolor  has  red  and  yellow  flowers  ; 
and  there  are  more  than  two  dozen  in  The  Cottage  Gar- 
deners' DicTioNAUY,  all  of  which,  no  doubt,  are  interest- 
ing wliere  room  can  be  given  them;  but  in  limited  space, 
and  where  the  genus  must  only  have  one  commemorative 
species,  I  woiUd  be  inclined,  all  things  considered,  to 
select  tlie  old  ijramUJlora  for  free  growth  and  free  flower- 
ing. A  good  specimen  may  range  from  a  foot-and-a-hulf 
to  two  feet-aud-a-half  in  height. 

Propn(jation,  Soil,  itc. — Exactly  the  same  as  for  tlie 
Gastrnloiiimn,  only  it  woidd  conduce  more  to  success  to 
have,  a  little  broken  freestone  mi.\ed  up  with  the  com- 
post, in  addition  to  the  other  things  specified  ;  and  even 
more  care  as  to  stagnant  water  must  be  e.Kercised.  True, 
two  parts  of  peat  and  hardly  one  of  loam  will  grow  them 
well,  but  the  other  materials  will  render  less  care  neces- 
sary, and  will  constitute  a  safety-valve  if  you  cannot 
depend  entirely  on  the  wielder  of  the  water-can. 

OxYLOBiuBi  (oxi/s,  sharp,  owing  to  the  points  of  the 
pods). — Another  family  of  allied,  podded,  pea-blossomed 
plants  with  yeUow  flowers,  blooming  freely,  and,  like  the 
others,  early  in  spring  and  summer,  when  from  a  foot- 
and-a-half  to  two  feet-and-a-half  high.  Arhorescens  may 
be  considered  an  exception,  as  it  may  be  grown  from 
four  to  seven  feet  in  height,  and,  between  these  extremes, 
is  a  beautiful  object,  with  its  long,  narrow  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers  around  the  l)ase  of  the  leaves, 
produced  something  near  to  whorl-fashion  along  the 
young  shoots.  In  point  of  colour,  ohtiisifidiam  has 
scarlet  flowers  ;  retusum,  orange ;  and  piiltcnim,  dark- 
orange.  The  others,  such  as  cordifoliiim,  eUipticiim,  &c., 
difl'er  chiefly  in  the  foliage.  Were  two  selected  from 
all  we  have  seen,  we  would  choose  arhorescens  and 
obtusifolium. 

Propagation  and  Treatment — same  as  for  the  above. 

Platylobtum  {jylati/s,  broad,  and  !ubos,  a  pod),  is  ano- 
ther allied  family  with  pea-flowers  and  broad  pods,  and 
distingiusbed  cliiefly  by  the  flowers  being  a  bright  orange. 
The  species  bloom  freely  when  li'om  eighteen  inches  to 
foiu'  feet-and-a-half  in  height.  After  that  size  disease 
and  decay  may  be  looked  for.  Murrayamiin  and  obtusan- 
gulmn  have  a  little  red,  and  the  orange  is  not  so  deep. 
As  for  the  others— :/br»io.«K//J,  ovatum,  triangulare,  and 
parrifoUum — the  name  almost  furnishes  the  distinction. 
The  flowers  o{  formosiim  are  also  a  little  tinged  with  red ; 
and  where  only  one  could  be  grown,  that  should  furnish 
our  type  of  the  genus. 

Propaijation  and  Culture. — The  same  as  the  first 
genus,  only  cuttings  are  longer  and  more  difiicult  in  the 
striking ;  more  fibry  peat  and  pounded  sandstone,  or 
crocks,  must  be  used,  and  still  more  care  exercised  in 
w'atering  at  all  times,  and  keeping  the  pots  in  summer, 
if  out-of-doors  or  in  tlio  house,  from  the  direct  action  of 
a  bright  sun. 

Plagioloeium  (plcigios,  oblique,  or  twisted,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  pods). — Tliis  is  a  beautiful  genus,  and 
a  striking  contrast  to  those  we  have  already  mentioned, 
owing  to  their  beautiful  bluish-purple  flowers.  In  some 
catalogues  the  species  will  be  found  aiTanged  rmder 


Hnvea,  which  beautiful  genus  it  much  resembles.  There 
are  only  two  species,  ilicifolitim  (holly-leaved),  and  Clio- 
rosemeefolium  (Chorozema-leavcd).  Both  are  interest- 
ing, and,  would  we  could  say,  most  easily  cidtivated. 
When  tiie  JJovnc  and  Cliorozema  are  mastered,  however, 
then  these  too  will  succeed.  The  main  features  of  pro- 
pagation arc  similar  to  the  above,  but  tlic  wood  of  the 
cuttings  must  scarcely  be  half  ripe,  and  if  tak'en  ofl'  at 
the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  after  being 
kept  in  a  close  frame  for  ten  days,  they  may  receive  a 
slight  bottom-heat.  The  soil  should  be  about  the  follow- 
ing:— Three  parts  tibry  peat,  one  of  fibry  loam,  and  two 
parts  combined  of  broken  charcoal,  freestone,  crocks, 
and  silver-sand,  less  or  more  of  each  as  may  be  conve- 
nient; the  great  thing  is  porousness  of  soil,  covered  with 
finer  on  the  surface,  care  in  watering,  and  protection  to 
tlie  pot  from  sun  in  summer. 

PoDoi.oBiuM  (from  _^)o«.'f,  a  foot,  and  lohos,  because  the 
lougish  footstalk  enters  within  the  calyx  of  the  pod). 
This  is  the  last  genus  I  shall  mention,  which  produces 
its  yellow  flowers  freely  when  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
height,  and,  like  all  the  others  I  have  alluded  to,  blooms 
from  early  spring  to  the  end  of  summer.  Trilohatum, 
from  its  fine,  long-pointed,  three-lobed,  leathery  leaves, 
and  the  abundance  of  bloom  on  its  twiggy  shoots,  I 
would  prefer  to  all  the  others,  though  all  are  interesting. 
Trilohatum  has,  also,  frequently  a  little  scarlet  along 
with  the  yellow. 

Ocneral  Management. — With  the  exception  of  making 
the  cuttings  when  a  little  younger,  they  require  the 
same  treatment,  and  the  same  cautions,  as  given  above 
for  Oastrolnbinm. 

One  feature  more  •  before  coming  into  bloom,  and 
after  blooming,  when  growing,  frequent,  but  not  heavy, 
syringings  will  be  of  much  benefit,  in  the  forenoon  in 
spring,  and  towards  evening  in  summer  and  early  autumn. 
Taken  altogether,  the  above  would  form  a  very  inter- 
esting grouj)  where  proper  attention  can  be  given  them; 
without  it,  they  will  soon  pine  and  die.  I  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  giving  air  not  long  ago,  and  that  must  be 
tliought  about  in  the  treatment  of  these  plants.  So  far 
as  I  have  learned,  the  gi'oup  selected  are  found  only  in 
the  confines  and  neighbourhood  of  New  Holland. 

R.  Fish. 
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EXOTIC  ORCHIDACE^. 

PLANTS  THAT  THRIVE  WELL  IN  POTS — {Continued  from 
page  400). 

SoHRALiA  DECORA  (Neat  S.) ;  Rio  Janiero.  Flowers 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  pink  on  the  edges.  As  its  name 
imports,  this  is  a  neat,  pretty  species,  but  very  fuga- 
cious, the  bloom  lasting  only  one  day ;  but  several 
flowers  appear  in  succession  from  the  same  spathe, 
espeeiaDy  if  the  old  flowers  are  drawn  gently  away  as 
soon  as  they  fade.     Desirable,     iln. 

S.  L1L1ASTRU51  (Lily-like  S.) ;  Guatemala.  Flowers 
very  large,  piu-e  white,  with  a  yellowish  throat.  The 
bloom  of  this  fine  species  has  not  been  seen  yet  in  per- 
fection in  this  country,  indeed,  the  plants  are  very  rare. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  exhibited  a  plant  this  summer,  named 
at  Chiswick,  S.  liliastrum  alba,  it  was  handsome, 
and  worth  cultivation.  The  original  species  is  finely 
figured  in  Mr.  Batemen's  splendid  work  on  the  "  Orchi- 
daoeas  of  South  America."  It  is  not  on  sale,  that  we  are 
aware  of 

S.  MACRANTHA  (Large -flowerod  S.)  ;  Guatemala. 
Flowers  crimson  purple,  with  a  white  throat;  they  ai'e, 
probably,  the  largest  flowers  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
orchids.  There  are  several  varieties;  but  the  variations 
are  very  slight,  relating  chiefly  to  the  depth  of  colour,  or 
the  height  they  grow,  all  of  which  may  be  dependent, 
in  a  measure,  iqion  cultivation,  exposure  to  light,  &e. 
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Easily  grown,  and  a  really  fine  plant,  continuing  to 
bloom  for  several  weeks.     2Js. 

S.  sEssiLis  (Stemless  S.) ;  Peru.  Flowers  pinkish- 
rose,  with  the  lip  of  a  deeper  colour.  They  are  of  a  very 
short  duration.     ;ils. 

Culture. — We  have  already,  under  the  head  "  Plants 
Requiring  Peculiar  Cultvn-e,"  treated  upon  the  way  to 
grow  Sobralias,  but  as  that  is  sometime  since,  we  will 
briefly  recapitulate. 

Soil. — These  plants  are  found  growing  upon  little  hil- 
locks on  marsh}'  grounds,  the  soil  strong,  approaching  to 
clay.  During  the  rainy  season  they  gi'ow  freely;  but 
when  tlie  dry  season  sets  in,  they  have  a  comparative  rest. 
These  circumstances  point  out  the  treatment  we  ought  to 
give  them  in  our  stoves.  The  soil  we  gi'ow  them  in  at 
Pine-iipple  Place,  is  the  kind  so  well  known  as  the  Nor- 
wood loam.  The  plants  are  put  in  rather  large  pots,  and 
from  April  to  September  tliey  are  most  liberally  sup- 
plied with  water.  After  the  latter  month,  they  are  kept 
moderately  dry ;  through  the  whiter  we  never  put 
them  in  the  orchid-house.  They  are  kept  constantly  in 
a  common  stove,  the  heat  of  which  never  exceeds  75°  in 
summer,  and  often  falls  down  to  45'  in  winter,  yet  the 
plants  thrive  well,  and  llower  beautifully,  jiroving  that 
they  require  a  very  simple  treatment,  and  wUl  grow  and 
flower  well  in  a  common  stove,  amongst  other,  compara- 
tively speaking,  hardy  exotics. 

Steni.a.  pallid.4  (Pale  S.)  ;  Demarara. — Sepals  and 
petals  pale  yellow,  the  hp  lias  a  tinge  of  pink  on  it ; 
flowers  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant  ;  pseudo-bulbs 
very  small,  and  congregate  together  in  a  close  mass; 
leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  pale  sea-green 
colour.  A  neat,  pretty  plant,  growing  in  small  compass, 
and  very  manageable,     ils. 

Culture :  Soil. — Rough  peat,  with  the  finer  pai'ticles 
beaten  and  sifted  out  of  it,  and  then  mixed  with  small 
broken  potsherds  and  charcoal,  will  suit  it  admirably. 
In  potting,  use  plenty  of  drainage ;  in  fact,  half  fill  the 
pot  with  it,  then  lay  upon  the  drainage  a  thin  layer  of 
moss,  and  upon  that  pack  some  of  the  compost  pretty 
closely,  then  take  the  plant,  shake  ofl"  all  the  old  soil, 
cleanse  it  from  dirt,  insects,  dead  leaves,  and  roots,  by 
washing  with  a  sponge  and  a  small  brush  the  leaves, 
and  cutting  ofl"  the  dead  leaves  and  pseudo-bidbs  with 
a  sharp  knife,  just  at  the  point  between  the  dead  and 
the  living  parts.  When  this  is  perfectly  well  done,  hold 
the  plant  over  the  pot,  in  the  centre,  and  fill  in  round  it 
the  compost,  packing  it  closely  and  firmly.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  orchids  require  the  stuff  about  their 
roots  to  be  loose  and  open.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  state  of  the  compost  in  the  pots 
of  the  fine  specimens  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  and  the 
Park,  will  find  the  compost  is  a  compact  close  mass, 
porous  it  is  true,  but  yet  so  firm,  that  if  turned  out 
of  the  pot,  it  woidd  cling  together  in  a  mass.  To 
return  to  the  potting  —  as  soon  as  the  pot  is  fiUed 
level  with  the  rim,  and  packed  close,  keep  the  plant 
still  a  little  higher  in  the  centre,  and  pack  some  nice 
pieces  of  the  compost  round  it,  leaving  it  standing  upon 
a  small  elevated  cone  in  the  centre.  Then  give  a  water- 
ing with  a  syringe,  rather  forcibly,  which  will  still  more 
fix  the  sod  firmly  round  the  plant.  Then  place  it  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  orchid-house,  and  give  a  liberal 
ti-eatment  with  both  heat  and  water.  If  the  rest  has 
been  properly  managed,  the  potting  season  will  be  in 
the  spring,  the  sun  will  then  be  advancing  into  power, 
and  this  Stenia  will  require,  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
protection  from  his  midday  rays.  The  heat  it  requires 
is  rather  high  to  assimilate"  with  that  of  its  native 
coimtry.  Growing  season,  80°  to  8.j°  by  day,  allowing 
it  to  fall  in  the  night  10  or  15  degrees  ;  resting  season, 
65"  by  day,  down  to  55"  by  night.  Water. — As  this  is 
a  plant  almost  without  pseudo-bulbs,  it  will  not  bear  to 
be  kept  quite  dry  at  any  season,  but  when  gi'owing, 


shoidd  have  a  larger,  much  larger,  supply  than  when  in 
a  comparative  state  of  I'est  during  the  winter  montlis. 
The  an-  of  the  house  should  also  be  much  drier  in  winter, 
or  the  leaves  will  damp  oft',  especially  the  younger  ones. 
In  winter  we  place  it  much  nearer  the  glass,  on  a  high 
shelf  This  situation  suits  it  well,  and  it  preserves  its 
leaves  in  a  perfect  good  state  of  health  through  that 
dreary  season.  T.  Appleby. 

FLOEISTS'  TLOATEES. 

ME.  GLENNY  ON  FLOPaSTS'  FLOWERS. 

Hollyhocks  (in  a  flat  box),  too  small  and  too  loose, 
and,  moreover,  too  thin  to  be  usefid. 

Keyne's  White  Dahlia,  very  promising  indeed ;  we 
must  see  it  again.  If  it  is  the  season  of  proving,  per- 
haps it  can  be  shown  at  the  Slough  meeting. 

Dahlias  {A.  J.). — We  cannot  see  any  thing  in  either 
of  the  Dahlias  to  make  them  worth  growing.  There  has 
been  no  meeting  as  last  year;  the  largest  was  at  Shackle- 
well;  but  there  has  been  none,  and  wUl  be  none,  like 
that  at  the  Grecian  Saloon  last  year.  (5.  iK). — The 
yellow  is  not  so  good  as  Standard ;  the  scarlet  not  so 
good  as  Ociii.  The  fancy  one  is  no  use  whatever.  Look 
to  the  hack  numbers  of  The  Cotiauk  Garden  ek  for 
what  we  have  said.  Once  is  enough,  except  as  a  resume 
of  the  season.  {B.  B.,  Colchester). — No  use  :  not  one 
good  one.  It  is  no  use  to  say  what  points  are  deficient 
where  there  is  not  a  good  one.  [Whale.  Kinthury). — 
Mrs.  Wentuorth,  one  of  those  light  flowers  which  have 
a  coloured  tip,  or  edge,  shaded  down  into  white;  is  a 
large  flower,  with  a  good  circular  outline,  fine  noble  face, 
centre  firm  and  symmetrical,  though  a  little  sunk ;  a 
decided  acquisition.  Mr.  Neville,  bronzy-jnu'ple,  tole- 
rably double,  symmetrical,  and  compact;  eye  a  little 
sunk  ;  colour  new,  if  not  brilliant.  The  yellow  one  is  a 
splendid  colour,  but,  in  its  present  state,  too  much  sunk 
in  the  eye  to  be  popular.  We  may  see  blooms  more 
advanced,  perhaps,  when  this  fault  is  lessened.  (J/.  G., 
Hirjhcross). — Scarlet  King,  a  round,  symmetrical,  full- 
sized  scarlet  flower,  of  excellent  form  among  the  cupped 
varieties,  the  eye  so  little  sunk,  that  we  anticipate  seeing 
it  occasionally  quite  up  to  the  surface;  it  is  the  best  form, 
and  an  acquisition,  although  we  abound  in  reds.  [H.]. — 
No.  1,  a  yellow-white,  of  excellent  form,  well  up  on  the 
face,  somewhat  ribbed,  and  quite  new,  because  there  is  a 
brightness,  instead  of  a  dullness,  in  the  yellow  shade. 
Saracen,  a  dark,  fancy  variety,  of  good  general  form  for 
its  class,  the  tips  are  jiinky-white,  and  the  flower  looks 
as  if  it  would  bear  growing;  the  eye  better  than  average. 
Flower  of  the  Day,  one  of  the  fancy-shaped  kinds  ;  the 
gi'ound  is  yeUow  and  white,  the  stripes  redcUsh ;  too  flat 
on  the  face. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  CULTL'RE. 
THE  TOLIP — [continued  from  page  10). 
In  our  first  essay  on  the  culture  of  this  noble  flower 
we  proposed  dividing  the  subject  into  five  parts,  namely. 
Situation,  Draining,  Manure  and  Sod,  Planting,  and 
Shelter.  In  writing  on  these  heads  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  arrangement  a  Uttle,  because  the  per- 
manent shelter  we  described  in  the  last  number  ought 
to  be  erected  previously  to  planting  the  roots  ;  at  least, 
it  would  be  wise  to  do  so,  for  carpenters  are  not  in 
general  oarefid  where  they  tread,  and  might  set  a  heavy 
foot  upon  a  Louis  X  VI.,  or  a  Fanny  Kemhle,  or  any  other 
dear  sort,  and  so  injure  it  as  to  quash  all  hope  of  its 
producing  a  fine  flower  fit  to  win  a  premier  prize  the 
next  year.  And  yet  you  could  scarcely  scold  the  man ; 
he  did  it,  or  might  do  it,  in  perlect  innocence  of  the 
mischief  he  was  perpetrating.  And  here  we  are 
tempted  to  try  the  patience  of  that  many-headed  crea- 
tiu'o,  "  oiu' readers,"  by  relating  an  anecdote  respecting 
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the  fate  of  a  tulip  bulb  of  peerless  pince.  In  Holland, 
some  lUO,  or  it  may  be  IjO  years  ago,  there  was  a 
disease  or  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  heads  of  some  of 
our  Dutch  neighbours,  and  it  rose  to  such  a  height  that 
it  became  a  species  of  madness,  worse  than  the  South 
Sea  Scheme,  or  going  to  see  the  (Jreat  Exhibition  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  This  madness  justly  was  named  tlie 
I'liUpomania,  or  tulip-madness,  and  to  such  a  height  did 
it  attain,  that  as  much  as  £1'300,  with  a  pair  of  splendid 
horses,  their  harness,  and  a  handsome  carriage,  were 
given  for  a  single  tulip-root !  !  Our  favourite  plants, 
the  Orchids,  will  fetch  sometimes  enormous  prices  in 
the  estimation  of  some  people,  but  nothing  compared  to 
this  ;  Orcldil-madiicsx  has  not  come  yet  to  such  a  pitch, 
nor  pei'haps  ever  will.  But  tins  anecdote — we  have  not 
forgotten  it.  At  the  time  when  the  fever  was  raging,  a 
celebrated  grower  had  two  roots,  and  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart  was  showing  them,  in  their  brown  skins, 
at  the  time  they  were  at  rest,  to  an  intimate  friend,  also 
a  great  enthusiast.  We  may  imagine  how  they  turned 
them  over,  and  examined  them  closely,  and  admired  the 
rarities.  It  happened  that  some  sudden  emergency 
called  the  Dutch  merchant  out  into  his  counting-house  ; 
such  was  the  importance  of  the  business  that  he  forgot 
to  lock  up  his  precious  roots.  A  countryman,  having 
transacted  business,  was  ordered  into  the  house  to  take 
refreshment;  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  were  set  before 
hira,  which  he  partook  of  with  that  vigour  and  appetite 
a  countryman  always  brings  to  town  with  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  feast  he  espied  the  two  tidip  roots. 
"Ah,"  says  he,  "what  two  nice  onions;  they  would 
relish  this  last  bit  of  cheese  nicely.  I  will  try  one,  how- 
ever." Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  reached  the 
almost  priceless  root,  but  was  sadly  disappointed  as  he 
chewed  the  dear  morsel.  ''  A  bad  sort,"  says  he,  "  not  a 
bit  of  flavour  of  an  onion  about  it.  I  wonder  whether 
that  other  brown  chap  is  any  better  ?  "  Just  as  he  was 
reaching  the  other,  tlie  merchant,  recollecting  having 
left  the  roots,  rushed  into  the  house,  and  saw,  alas !  one 
of  his  invaluable  roots  in  the  hand  of  this  countryman, 
and  the  brown  slvin  on  bis  plate  showed  what  had  come 
of  the  other.  We  leave  the  i-est  to  be  imagined;  the 
rage  and  grief  of  the  merchant,  and  the  innocent  con- 
sternation and  wonder  of  the  countryman.  This  story, 
which  we  read  in  an  old  work  on  gardening  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  applies  to  the  case  we 
mentioned,  that  a  common  workman,  carpenter  or  brick- 
layer, might  innocently  enough  do  a  gi'eat  mischief 
without  knowing  it,  and,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  always 
to  get  all  then  work  finished,  if  possible,  before  putting 
anything  into  the  ground.  For  that  reason  we  wrote 
last  upon  the  shelter  necessary,  both  as  a  protection 
from  severe  weather,  and  shelter  from  the  bleaching 
bright  rays  of  the  sun,  and  have  now,  in  order  to  com- 
plete our  essay,  to  describe  the  planting  process. 

The  best  season  is  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  in  November,  as  near  the  10th  of  that  month  as 
the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  gi'ound  will  permit. 
This  rule  applies  to  all  the  country  north  of  London ; 
perhaps,  in  the  milder  climate  of  the  southern  counties 
a  week  later  would  be  better.  Too  early  planting  is 
injurious,  inasmuch  as  that  the  leaves  will  be  pushing 
through  before  the  severe  weather  has  passed  away,  and 
would  then  be  in  danger,  however  well  pi'otected,  of 
being  frost-nipped,  and,  consequently,  injured  not  only 
for  that  year,  but  also  for  years  to  come.  The  bulbs 
could  not  grow  so  lai'ge  when  the  leaves  are  crippled  as 
when  they  are  continued  in  health  till  the  natural  decay 
takes  place  at  the  due  season.  For  these  reasons,  and 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  the  10th  of  November 
is  the  right  time  to  plant  blooming  bulbs  of  the  tulip. 
OfTsets  are  another  affair;  they  may  be  planted  a  little 
sooner  or  later,  as  may  be  convenient. 

The  method  of  planting  is  governed  by  the  height  of 


the  flower-stems,  for  as  some  varieties  grow  taller  than 
others,  the  tallest  shoidd  be  in  the  centre  of  the  bed. 
Tins  consideration  renders  it  necessary  to  plant  them  in 
rows  length-ways  of  the  bed,  and  not  across  it.  This 
being  determined  upon,  let  tlie  soil  of  the  bed  be 
levelled  and  made  toleralily  smooth  ;  then,  witli  a  tri- 
angular hoe,  draw  a  drill  tlie  length  of  the  bed,  as 
near  two  inclies  deep  as  possible.  To  accomplisli  this 
quite  straight,  it  will  be  necessai'y  to  have  a  line 
stretched  very  tight  the  whole  length  of  the  bed,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  centre  as  will  allow  the  point  of  the 
hoe,  in  drawing  the  drill,  to  be  exactly  in  the  centre. 
As  soon  as  the  drill  is  drawn,  bring  out  all  the  tall 
growers,  and  plant  them,  five  inches  apart,  at  the 
bottom,  giving  each  a  gentle  pressure.  When  the 
row  is  finished,  thrust  in  at  each  end  a  strong  stick, 
this  is  to  mark  where  the  row  of  bulbs  is  when 
covered  up.  Of  very  choice  and  expensive  varieties,  some 
florists  recommend  covering  the  bulbs  with  fine  white 
sand,  but  if  the  soil  is,  as  was  mentioned  on  a  former 
occasion,  mixed  with  sand,  we  think  the  white  sand  may 
be  dispensed  with  ;  however,  we  leave  that  point  at  the 
option  of  the  grower.  The  next  thing  to  do,  is  to  cover 
tliem  up — this  is  best  done  with  a  short-toothed  rake. 
After  that  let  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  planted  row  be 
stirred  up  with  a  three-pronged  fork.  Then  set  the  line 
at  the  right  distance  from  the  centre  (we  mentioned 
tliat  the  beds  should  be  four  feet  wide,  which  would 
allow  nine  inches  between  each  of  the  five  rows,  and  six 
inches  next  the  edging),  the  line  then  must  bo  set  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  centre,  that  the  next  row  of 
bulbs  will  be  exactly  nine  inches  apart  from  the  centre 
one.  Draw  the  drill  the  same  deptli  as  the  first,  and 
plant  the  next  tallest  flowers  in  it.  Then  mark  the  row 
with  a  stick  at  each  end,  and  so  proceed  till  the  whole 
is  finished,  the  lowest  growers  will  then  be  next  the 
paths  all  round  the  bed.  One  important  point  we  bad 
nearly  forgotten,  though  we  do  not  think  the  planter 
would,  and  that  is,  each  variety  must  be  numbered, 
and  the  numbers  put  in  so  securely,  that  they  cannot 
be  easily  displaced.  All  these  points  having  been  care- 
fully attended  to,  the  rest  must  be  left  to  nature,  ex- 
cepting due  attention  to  protection,  which  has  been 
fully  described  previously.  T.  Appleby. 
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Capsicums  may  be  gathered  as  they  ripen,  and  the 
green  ones  wanted  for  pickling  might  also  be  picked  off 
now,  as  little  more  progress  in  the  way  of  ripening  can 
be  expected  after  the  middle  of  this  month ;  even  where 
they  are  under  glass,  the  principal  advance  is  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  not  the  maturing  of  its  fruit,  and 
the  frame,  or  pit,  it  is  growing  in  may  be  wanted  for 
other  purposes.  It  is  as  weU,  after  providing  for  the 
present  and  future  wants  of  the  family  in  the  way  of 
green  ones  for  pickling,  ripe  ones  for  pepper,  &c.,  to  out 
the  plants  off  close  to  the  gi'ound,  trim  off  some  of  the 
points  where  no  fruit  is  on,  and  hang  them  up  in  some 
dry,  light  place,  the  fruit  will  partially  ripen  (yet  not  so 
much  so  as  Tomatoes  when  placed  under  similar  circum- 
stances) ;  those  planted  under  south  walls  or  close 
frames  may  remain  in  the  ground  some  time  yet,  if  they 
are  protected  at  nights,  and  young,  fresh  Capsicums 
wanted ;  but  if  previous  directions  have  been  followed, 
the  principal  crop  will  have  lipened  and  been  secured 
some  time  ago. 

ToM.iTOEs. — This  tender  fruit  will  require  protection 
now,  in  the  shape  of  mats  or  other  covering,  at  night, 
but  if  the  weather  sets  in  dull  and  moist,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  remaining  so,  it  would  be  as  well  to  cut 
most  of  tlie  fi'uit  by  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  what  is 
ripe  may  be  at  once  used,  and  the  full-sized  green  fruit 
hung  up  singly  in  some  warm  place  ;  a  kitchen  is  very 
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suitable,  aud  we  have  seen  them  colour  pretty  well,  and 
retain  their  plumpness  almost  as  well  as  when  on  the 
plant.  Small  or  half-gi-own  t)ues  cauuot  be  e.\.pected 
to  become  useful  fruit,  but  if  piovious  directions  of 
thinning  the  shoots,  and  divesting  them  of  part  of  theii' 
leaves,  have  been  duly  attended  to,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ripe  fruit  wiU  have  been  secured  at  various  times 
during  last  month  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  this;  but 
when  all  are  wanted,  tate  off  a  part,  as  above,  to  liang 
up,  and  remove  every  leaf  that  in  tlie  least  shades  those 
remaining,  and  with  a  s])ade  chop  round  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  at  some  little  distance  fronr  it,  to  check  all 
future  growth  :  cover  up  at  niglit,  and  you  will  probably 
swell  out  the  small  fruit  remaining  on,  but  which  you 
will  be  obhged  to  cut  eventually,  and  hang  up  to  colour 
in  some  other  place. 

Spin.voh  sown  tlie  end  of  August  will  now  want 
thinning,  but  the  plants  may  stand  closer  than  is 
usually  allowed  for  summer  crops;  the  many  accidents 
it  is  liable  to  in  winter,  as  well  as  its  more  slow  gi-owth, 
enable  it  to  stand  closer  without  taking  hai'ui ;  after 
tliinning  by  hand,  mn  the  Dutch  hoe  through  the 
ground  between  the  rows,  which  may  be  repeated  after- 
wards if  the  weather  keeps  dry.  Take  notice  of  the  crop 
now  in  use,  and  nip  out  any  points  likely  to  run  to 
seed,  and  it  wUl  continue  to  furuisli  a  supply  of  fi-esh 
gi'een  leaves  for  some  time  yet,  provided  the  situation  it 
is  in,  aud  other  circumstances,  i'avour  its  growth. 

CiBB.iiiEs  for  the  principal  spi-ing  crop  may  now  be 
planted  out  in  any  ojjen  plot  which  has  jjrevipusly  been 


I  enriched  by  a  good  share  of  dung,  aud  if  it  has  been 

I  trenched  two  spits  deep  (keeping  the  top  mostly  to  the 

top  again,  and  tlie  dung  in  the  middle)   so  much  the 

better;    rows  two   feet  apart,   and  the   same   between 

I  plant  and  plant,  will  not  be  too  much  for  the  larger 

varieties  of  eai'ly  cabbage   which   we   presume  to   be 

[  i)lanted  now,  as  the  London   Market.  SpotboroiigJi ,  and 

many  others.     The  smaller  varieties,  of  which  the  ol(i 

Early   York  may  be  i-egarded  as  the  type,  might  be 

planted  a  little  closer,  but  we  presume  a  large  portion 

of  these  to  have  lieen  planted  some  time  ago,  partly  sis 

coleworts  and  some  to  arrive  at  full  size  ;  but,  if  none 

I  have  been  put  in,  lose  not  a  day  in  preparing  a  good 

!  breadth  on  a  south  border,  which  plant  with  the  kinds 

j  reported  to  be  most  early.     The  FuUkwi  is  said  to  be 

I  good,  and  so  is  the  East  Ham,  though  differing  widely 

i  from  each  other,  yet  both  are  early,  aud  when  trae,  not 

!  liable  to  run  to  seed. 

!  Bkocoi.i  must  be  frequently  looked  over,  and  all  heads 
I  in  a  forward  state  cut,  with  most  of  the  leaves  on,  and 
j  hung  up  in  some  dry  cool  place ;  they  will  keep  several 
,  days  at  this  season  without  injury.  The  Cape.  Early 
;  White,  and  Walcheren  will  be  all  coming  into  use  now, 
[  as  well  as  the  late  planted  Caiilijhwers,  all  of  which 
I  may  be  treated  alike. 

I  French  Be-ins  and  Scarlet  Ruxneks  which  are 
•  wanted  to  continue  late  in  bearing  must  be  protected 
by  mats,  or  similar  covering,  on  fi'osty  nights,  and 
I  remove  all  old  fruit  from  the  plants,  to  encourage  theii- 
I  growth.  J.  R. 
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Sy  the  Autlioress  of 

I  WISH  some  of  the  fanners  of  England  coidd  have  seen  i 
the  way  in  which  Farmer  Steady  and  lus  sons  couducted  I 
their  harvest  this  season.     Indeed  it  would  benefit  more  I 
than  somt ;    for  even  the  quietest  and  steacUest  too  f>ften 
leave  much  to  be  done  by  then-  men,  that  would  be  far 
better  done  by  then  own  hands ;  and  the  eye  of  the  master 
is  not  always  enough — his  hand  is  wanted  too. 

Farmer  WUful  was  a  quiet,  steady  man,  and  never 
allowed  any  noise  or  tumult  about  his  premises  :  but  his 
men  did  not  do  their  work  haU'  so  well  as  he  would  have 
done  it  himself.  Now,  the  two  yomiger  Steady's  were  in  the 
middle  of  everything,  eye  aud  hand.  One  was  all  day  in 
the  iiai-vest-field  "  pitching,"  and  the  other  was  in  the  stack- 
yard, on  the  rick,  or  close  at  hand ;  and  the  good  old  father 
was  toddling  about,  watching  the  hoys  as  they  drove  the 
waggons,  and  doing  all  the  light  .jobs  about  the  farm,  while 
the  other  hands  were  birsy.  Labom-ers  will  always  knock 
horses  about,  it  they  possibly  can  ;  they  tliink  bawUng  at 
them,  and  hitting  them,  is  the  way  to  make  them  go ;  they 
have  no  notion  of  the  gentle  hand  and  encouraging  voice  of 
Idndness.  The  horses  on  Steady's  fai-m  are  Uke  lambs ;  the 
whip  is  never  heard;  and  instead  of  being  wonied,  and 
fretted,  aud  hot,  they  came  in  after  haiTest-work  cool  and 
comfortable,  and  were  soon  rolling  about  on  the  grass  imtil 
dark.  A  man  who  was  employed  on  tlie  occasion,  began  by 
bitting  the  poor  things  about  the  head ;  but  the  old  Farmer 
was  bcliind  the  neiu'est  tree,  and  it  never  happened  again. 
I  have  seeu,  in  former  days,  blows  given  with  pitchfork- 
handles,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  done  now.  It 
was  quite  deUghtful  to  walk  about  throughout  the  busy 
scene,  all  was  so  quiet  and  orderly ;  and  the  peaceful  manner 
in  which  all  the  farm-yard  incidents  took  place,  made  them 
doubly  heautiful  and  interestiug.  'U'hile  the  waggons  were 
unloadmg  at  the  rick,  a  tlock  of  sheep  came  quietl\-  by, 
pa.^siug  among  the  men  and  horses  on  their  way  to  the  fold; 
and  the  cows,  that  had  during  the  day  been  snug  in  the 
yard,  now  came  forth  to  enjoy  the  fresluiess  of  their  evening 
pasture.  All  were  passing  and  re-passing  at  once,  but 
nothing  looked  frightened  or  hurried ;  and  not  a  somid  was 
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heard  hut  the  dusty  feet  of  the  sheep,  and  the  rustling  of 
the  sheaves  as  they  dew  upon  the  rick. 

Now,  tliere  is  a  man  m  the  same  neighbom-hood  wlio  has 
bought  a  few  acres,  and  farms  them  well — in  fact,  he  has 
done  wonders  with  the  land.  He  began  by  cutting  down 
eveiy  tree  he  could  tind,  great  and  small,  throwing  down 
banks,  and  tiimming  hedges,  till  the  little  property  looks 
almost  like  Sahsbury  plain.  Then  he  ploughed,  and  har- 
rowed, and  broke  the  laud's  heart,  and  almost  his  o^vn  too, 
with  his  determination  to  make  it  pay  ;  and  certainly  it  looks 
extremely  well.  This  man,  John  Todd,  was  up  eai-ly  and 
late,  hke  his  neighbours  the  Steady's ;  he  did  eveiything 
that  man  coidd  do  A  imself,  aud  by  no  means  tried  to  make 
himself  a  gentleman.  But  even  this  actirity  and  diligence 
may  be  used  in  a  wrong  spuit — for  worKUy  ends,  and  for  a 
worldly  rewai'd,  the  most  WTetched  and  broken  reed  upon 
wliieh  a  man  can  loan. 

.Tohn  Todd  nevtr  inters  a  church.  There  is  something  so 
particularly  tenible  in  this  idea,  that  I  cannot  write  it  with- 
out shuddering.  He  never  enters  a  church — he  lives  in 
open  detiance  of  (iod;  therefore,  his  fniit  »iH.s^  be  Uke  the 
apples  on  the  Dead  Sea  shore.  He  is  a  violent,  swearing 
man,  a  bad  husband,  and  one  whom  no  one  likes  to  have 
much  to  do  ndtli.  His  language  dining  the  more  anxious 
periods  of  farming,  when  all  is  bustle  :md  interest,  is  fearfid, 
even  to  the  men.  While  he  is  heapuig  up  the  fiiuts  of  the 
earth,  seut  so  plentif-LiUy  and  gi-aciously  by  a  Father's  hand, 
he  heeds  not  tbe  giver,  but  vents  his  umhimld'ul  tempers 
upon  the  mowers  and  tlie  reapers,  upon  the  weather,  the 
horses,  and  anjlhing  that  goes  WTong.  His  poor  frightened 
wife  sits  meekly  in.doors,  glad  to  be  qtuet,  instead  of  plea- 
santly cheering  his  labours,  and  gladly  welcommg  his  return 
borne. 

We  must  not  suppose,  therefore,  that  when  we  are  "  not 
slothful  in  Imsiness  "  we  have  done  our  earthly  work  well. 
There  are  many  other  clauses  contained  in  the  same  charge, 
all  equally  important,  and  equally  binding.  Two  of  these 
clauses,  which  closely  accompany  the  one  that  John  Todd 
seems  to  obey,  ai-e  these: — Be  "fervent  in  spirit;  serring 
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tlie  Lord."  These  three  jnust  walk  together  on  earth,  Just 
as  they  stand  together  in  Uod's  AVord.  If  man  tries  to 
separate  them — to  loosen  the  tlireefold  cord — to  take  hold 
of  one  strand  of  the  rope,  and  let  go  tlio  others,  he  will 
hang  on  a  little  while,  perhaps,  hut  his  fall  at  last  will  he 
sure.  There  will  he  a  sudden  and  stai'tling  crash,  or,  wliat 
is  perhaps  still  more  terrihle,  a  slow  and  imperceptible 
decay — a  crunihling  away  of  the  ground  under  tlie  feet, 
wliich  is  scai'cely  noticed  until  they  slip  from  their  footing, 
and  all  is  over.  Oh!  what  a  terrible  end  comes  upon  liini 
who  lives  without  God  in  the  w'orld.  "Despisers"  may  wall; 
cheerily  for  a  good  while  along  the  broad  road  ;  they  may 
not  always  get  into  "trouble  as  other  men,"  nor  be  "plagued 
like  other  men ; "  their  eyes  may  "  stand  out  with  fatness  ;  " 
they  )»a^  "have  more  than  heart  can  wish;"  but  the  time 
iril/  come  when  tliey  shall  "  wonder  and  perish." 

Let  no  man  follow  the  bad  example  and  pernicious  ways 
of  John  Todd.  If  they  could  see  him  standing  hy  the  side 
of  good  old  Kai'mer  Steady,  they  would  see  at  once  the  road 
that  leads  to  grace.  ,Tolin  Todd  lias  a  sharp,  piercing,  sus- 
picious eye,  an  acute,  worldly,  watchful  face,  as  if  he  was 
looking  on  every  side  for  a  foe,  and  ready  to  raise  his  hand 
to  strike  again.  There  is  no  peace  in  his  countenance — 
nothing  but  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  in  it,  except  a 
scowl.  Fanner  Steady  is  the  man  to  imitate,  in  his  homo, 
and  his  fai'm.  A  poor  old  man,  who  is  about  the  premises 
constantly,  said  one  day,  "  They  all  seem,  as  it  were,  to 
dwell  together  in  love.  What  one  thinks  another  tliinks ; 
and  the  women-folk  are  as  quiet  and  busy  like  as  the  men." 

Such  ways  would  nialie  much  more  haiinony  in  the  world 
than  there  is  at  present.  We  need  not  be  farmers  to  lie 
steady  and  quiet,  and  dwelling  in  love.  We  may  be  cottage 
gardeners  I  we  may  be  peers  and  princes  :  it  matters  not 
mhal  we  are,  if  we  only  hold  "  the  Head, '  and  keep  the 
charge  He  has  laid  upon  us.  Let  us  all  strive  and  pray  to 
be  "  not  slothfid  in  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  sening  the 
Lord." 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Beetles  AND  Crickets  Destroying.— We  have  had  tlie  following 
answers  to  the  query  how  these  vermin  can  be  overcome : — (No.  I). — "  If 
your  correspondent,  "  G.  ,1.,"  will  write  to  Charles  Penny,  4,  Roseberry 
Cottages,  t>alston,  near  Kingsland-gate,  he  can  have  his  beetles  and 
crickets  destroyed  effectimlly.  This  I  say  from  experience,  having  been 
swarmed  with  them,  but  now  I  never  see  one."  {No.  2.) — "  If  *'  G.  ,T." 
will  strew  the  rind-parings  of  cucumbers  on  the  infested  floors,  the  black 
beetles  will,  most  probably,  be  diminished.  If  he  will  set  small  glazed 
vessels  of  water  about  the  floors,  &c.,  he  will  rind  that  crickets  have  a 
great  tendency  to  suicide  by  drowning."  A  friend  tells  us  Cucumber 
parings  are  useless.  {No.  3.) — '"Some  time  ago  I  got  hold  of  a  flask 
of  '  Lyon's  Magnetic  Powder,'  or  *  Vermin  Killer,'  but  I  laid  it  aside  ; 
however,  as  the  summer  came  round,  our  house  became  infested  with 
cockroaches  and  fleas,  notwithstanding  all  our  cleanliness,  the  floors 
of  the  house  heinj  scrubbed  every  other  week,  and  brushed  down 
every  morning;  bed-clothes  changed  and  washed  every  week.  I  deter- 
mined, without  much  hope,  upon  trying  the  'Magnetic  Powder,' 
which  I  did,  and,  on  entering  the  kitchen  in  the  morning,  I  found  the 
floor  strewed  with  cockroaches,  all  on  their  backs,  dead  ;  I  tried  it  again 
and  again,  until  I  had  destroyed  all  I  could  get  up  to  the  scratch.  I 
now  attacked  the  fleas,  which  the  upper  rooms  were  swarming  with. 
I  think  they  must  have  come  from  under  the  floors,  the  house  being  an 
old  one.  I  was  very  much  surprised,  indeed,  to  And  fleas  in  heaps 
wherever  the  powder  had  been  sjirinkled.  In  less  than  a  week  we  had 
destroyed  every  flea  that  poked  his  nose  out  of  his  hole.  I  fancy  this 
same  powder  would  exterminate  the  green  insects  on  plants  just  the 
same  as  if  they  were  fleas.  London  is  the  only  place  that  I  know  of 
where  it  can  be  bought;  the  prices  are  23.  and  4s.  per  flask — very 
exorbitant  for  the  size  of  them,  certainly." 

Flowers  on  a  Grave. — A  Country  Clergyman  writes  to  us  thus  : 
"  My  feelings  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with  T.'s.  I  should  say  that  the 
voice  of  nature,  as  well  as  religion,  would  teach  us  exactly  the  contrary 
of  the  conclusion,  that  "  they  do  not  grieve  sincerely  who  are  sedulous  to 
lind  out  appropriate  demonstrations  of  their  grief."  Indeed  the  whole 
reasoning  is  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  unreal— all  facts  teach  the 
contrary.  The  practice,  moreover,  of  having  flowers  on  the  grave,  and  of 
cemetries  being  planted,  is  so  very  common  in  England,  that  I  wonder 
at  any  one's  calling  the  question  of  your  correspondent  a  "  strange  one," 
when  he  only  asks  which  are  the  most  "«y//^ra7yr(H?e"  flowers.  In  this 
very  parish  several  graves  have  shrubs  and  flowers  round  them  from  the 
wishes  of  relatives.  If  you  like,  I  shall  be  happy  to  write  a  few  lines  on 
the  subject  for  one  of  your  future  papers.  In  the  meanwhile  I  think  it  is 
due  to  the  feelings  of  your  correspondent  {'i'.),  to  know  that  at  least  one 
of  your  subscribers  (a  clergyman)  dissents  from  the  view  taken  in  the 
correspondents'  sheet  of  your  two  last  numbers.'*— We  hope  that  "A 
country  clergyman"  will  favour  us,  as  he  offers,  with  his  views  on  this 
subject.  We  admire  cemetries,  and  we  would  not  reprobate  any  one 
decking  the  grave  with  such  plants  as  his  own  grief  dictates. 

Award  op  Prizes  (S.  J.j.— If  a  prize  is  offered  "for  the  best  12  cut 
flowers  of  distinct  species,"  a  stand  containing  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
Tom  Thumb  Pelargoniums  ought  not  to  have  taken  the  prize;  they  arc 


mere  varieties,  and  it  would  not  at  all  matter  though  they  may  be  varieties 
of  different  species.  This  same  answer  applies  to  a  Fuchsia  so  shewn  ;  if 
a  variety,  and  not  a  species,  it  ought  to  Iiavc  disqualified  the  stand  in 
which  ic  was  shown.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  will  not  hybridize  with  the 
light-coloured  ones  usually  grown  in  our  windows  and  greenhouses. 
Cantua  dependens  purchased  now  ought  to  bloom  next  autumn,  if  a 
iniddling-aized  plant.  A  plant  of  Dielytra  spectabilis,  with  its  roots  in 
damp  moss,  might  travel  by  post. 

Bedding  Geraniums. — '*  E.  F.  H.  begs  to  say  that  many  years  ex- 
perience induces  her  to  recommend  Mungo  Park  and  Queen  Adelaide,  as 
good  Geraniums  for  bedding.  They  flower  freely  till  the  frost  kills  them, 
iind  the  foliage  of  the  flrst  is  free  growing,  and  graceful  in  shape." 
fliany  thanks  for  bringing  these  two  Geraniums  under  our  notice.  We 
recollect  the  names  very  well,  but  bad  forgotten  their  colours  and  habits. 
The  redish  purple  (Mungo  Park)  is  the  best.  Could  you  not  get  some  one 
near  you  to  take  them  up  in  the  way  of  trade  ?  The  To}n  Thumbs  kept  in 
sand  in  the  cellar,  ought  to  have  been  taken  out  by  the  end  of  March,  in- 
stead of  in  June,  then  they  would  have  flowered  like  others.  See  what 
Mr.  Beaton  .says  to-day  on  this  subject. 

Tomatoes  (R.  !».  WalsuU). — If  your  Tomatoes  were  raised  in  a  hot- 
bed, it  is  strange  that  they  have  not  fruited.  Perhaps  they  are  diseased, 
for  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  some  parasitical  fungus ;  possibly  the 
Botrytis  in/estmis,  to  which  the  potato  is  liable.  The  only  plan  now, 
will  he  to  pinch  oft"  all  their  growing  points,  to  keej)  the  foliage  thinner, 
and  to  place  them  in  the  lightest  and  hottest  part  of  your  greenhouse, 
keeping  them  rather  short  of  water. 

Fruit-trees  (G.  E.  H.). — By  all  means  remove  the  soil  at  the  roots 
of  your  plum,  or  plant  another.  Vonr  tree  has  been  starved  to  death  by 
inches.  Your  two  Apricots  may  be  Moorpark  and  Shipley's  ;  the  Peach, 
the  Royal  George;  the  Nectarine,  the  Elruge ;  and  the  Cherries,  the 
Royal  Uuke,  or  Siorello. 

Gum  in  tue  Cucumber  (A.  X.,  Norfolk). — We  are  very  glad  that 
you  have  broached  this  question,  having  been  as  great  sufferers  as  any 
body,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  It  extends  also  to  BIclons,  the  Veget- 
able Marrow,  Szc.  Our  experience  precisely  coincides  with  yours;  the 
out-door  ones  fail  entirely,  the  frames  suffer  partially,  and  those  in  a 
fruiting  pinery  are  seldom  affected.  This  shows,  at  least,  that  whatever  be 
the  cause,  heat  and  moisture  of  air  are  preventives.  We  have  been  told 
this  week,  that  constant  syringing  with  lime-water,  is  a  preventive,  and 
are  just  commencing  a  trial.  \^'ait  a  week  or  so,  and  we  will  hunt  the 
country  for  further  accounts  of  it.     Only  try  lime-water  clarified. 

Faulty  Stones  in  Peaches  and  Nectarines  (A.  L.  Z.). — Your 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  which  have  split  stones,  are  badly  set.  Your 
wood  has  not  been  well  ripened.  We  do  not  like  your  net  covering  at 
the  ripening  period  ;  no  shading  for  us.  We  should  plant  new  Pear- 
trees  on  Quince  stocks,  under  your  circumstances. 

Concrete  Walks  (B.  i'.). — A  paved  walk  will  be  a  very  good  founda- 
tion, if  you  put  three  inches  of  the  concrete  over  it ;  but  if  tlie  foundation 
is  solid,  we  would  prefer  the  walk  to  be  all  of  concrete,  and  still  only 
three  inches  deep.  At  present  we  have  a  heavy  traftic  of  men  and  horses 
over  a  three-inch  concrete  walk,  made  last  June,  without  any  damage 
worth  speaking  of. 

Thrift  Edgings  (Ibid).— Late  in  March,  or  early  in  April,  is  the  best 
time  either  to  trim  or  plant  thrift  edgings. 

Veranda  (E.  M.  F.). — This  veranda,  which  is  in  an  angle,  .ind  on 
a  south  aspect,  closed  at  both  ends  would  be  an  excellent  place  for  the 
Geraniums,  and  also  for  a  few  climbers,  as  a  Tacsonia  molissima.  and 
Mandevillu  suaveolens.  A  border  would  be  better  than  having  them  in 
boxes  ;  but  if  you  plant  climbers  with  the  Geraniums,  you  will  have  to 
divide  spaces  for  them,  to  keep  them  from  robbing  the  latter.  Save  seeds 
from  your  Lobelia  ramosa  now,  to  sow  next  March.  It  is  a  true  annual, 
and  cannot  be  kept  over  the  winter,  unless  the  plants  are  very  young 
now.  If  they  are  young,  and  not  yet  in  bloom,  keep  them,  by  all  means, 
and  you  will  see  their  beautiful  flowers  a  month  earlier.  A  dry  shelf,  in 
a  cool  greenhouse,  is  the  best  for  them  ;  a  damp  cold  pit  would  hardly 
do  for  them,  for  they  would  become  mouldy  in  damp  or  rainy  weather. 

Bees:  Preserving  Combs.— T.  Hill  asks  for  "the  best  mode  of 
keeping  combs  in  a  hive,  through  the  winter,  free  from  moth  ?"  He  has 
tried  putting  them  in  a  glass,  and  tying  paper  over  them,  without  suc- 
cess.—When  the  eggs  of  moths  are  deposited  in  combs,  their  hatching 
can  only  be  prevented  by  destroying  the  combs  ;  otherwise,  tyiiig  paper 
over  the  hive,  and  then  placing  it  in  a  dry  place,  will  preserve  them 
through  the  winter. 

Bees  in  Nutt's  Hive  (A.  F.).— Should  the  centre  department  qf 
your  Nutt's  hive  contain  twenty  pounds  of  honey,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  bees  through  the  winter  without  fceiiing  ;  but  if  less,  make 
their  store  up  to  that  weight  by  feeding.  The  bees  in  one  of  the  colla- 
teral boxes  are,  in  all  probability,  a  second  swarm,  or  cast,  and  of  very 
little  value,  and  removing  them  from  your  collateral  box  to  your  neigh- 
bour's centre  one  is  not  at  all  practical— their  destruction  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  result.  Your  better  plan  would  he  to  withdraw  the 
divider,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  joining  those  in  your  centre 
box. 

Hyacinths  (R.  S.). — If  you  do  not  object  to  give  from  eighteenpence 
to  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  bulb  for  them,  the  following  are  the 
very  best  for  pot-culture  :—Loc(/  Wellington,  double,  red  ;  Sans  Souci, 
doulde,  red ;  Btocksbuvg,  double,  mottled  blue ;  Laurens  Koster, 
double,  violet;  Gloria  florum  suprema,  double,  white,  carmine  eye; 
Dier  de  Berri  iVor,  double,  yellow,  pink  eye  ;  Lady  Sale,  double,  citron; 
Awphion,  single,  crimson;  i*ros/jer./l//jmt,  single,  deep  scarlet;  Georgius 
primus,  single,  black  (intense  blue);  La  grande  vedette,  single,  pale 
blue;  Colossus,  single,  white;  Grandeur  a  Merreille,  single,  French 
white;  (»yMert  Bra7tc/i,  single,  yellow ;  Heroine,  single,  jirimrose.  To 
CJrow  in  Water,  the  following  are  the  best  of  tlie  cheap  : — Comtesse  de 
la  Custe,  double,  rose,  purple  eye ;  Waterloo,  double,  carmine  ;  Lord 
Wellington,  double,  violet ;  Mignon  de  Dryfbout,  double,  blue ;  Anna 
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Jl/ario,  double,  white,  purple  eve;  Triomphe  Blandinia,  double,  waxy 
white,  carmine  eye  ;  Mars,  single,  carmine  ;  Temple  of  A/wl/o,  smgle, 
flesh;  OruJidiites,  single,  light  blue ;  Willinm  the  First,  smgle,  black; 
Grand  Vainqeitr,  single,  white;  Prince  de  Gafitzin,  single,  white.  To 
Grow  in  Pots,  the  best  of  the  cheap  are  -.—Acteur,  double,  deep  rose; 
Grootworst,  double,  rose ;  A-la-mode,  double,  blue  ;  Bleufonce,  duuble, 
azure;  Don  gr  at  nit,  double,  white,  primrose  eye;  La  deesse,  double, 
white  ;  Diefiits,  single,  crimson  ;  Le  frunc  de  Berkei/.  single,  rosy  pink  ; 
^y^/*iKS,  single,  dark  blue;  Emicana,  single,  blue,  white  eye;  La  can- 
deur,  single,  white;  and  Vottairt,  single,  waxy  white. 

Pansey  {Seedling  Pa?isei/) .— Form  good,  and  contrast  peculiar  of  prim- 
rose upper  petals,  with  puce  lower  petals,  but  too  stained  by  the  green 
leaves  between  which  they  were  packed,  for  us  to  judge  whether  the 
colours  are  pure. 

Ivv  (T.  M.  W.)—Btts,  &c.,  obtain  honey  from  its  flowers. 

Concrete  Walks  {An  hwumbent. )—Yom  cannot  have  cheaper,  and 
none  either  so  permanent  or  free  from  weeds  for  your  kitchen-garden  and 
drive.  Vou  must  not  plant  Beans  either  by  ploughing  them  in  or  broad- 
cast. Have  them  drilled  or  dibbled  in— the  latter  is  the  best  mode. 
About  Bees  next  week. 

Wintering  Bedding-out  Plants  (H.  S.  T.)— Your  greenhouse 
will  do  very  well  for  the  purpose.  See  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  to-day.  A 
mat  over  the  plants  inside  the  house  would  be  a  great  help  in  severe 
weather.     Could  you  not  have  a  small  gas-stove  ? 

Swiss  Cream.— In  answer  to  Sarah's  inquiry  we  have  received  the 
following  recipes.  Recipe  1.  One  pint  of  cream  sweetened  to  taste, 
"rate  in  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  boil  it  a  few  minutes,  then  strain  it,  when 
cold  stir  in  the  juice  of  a  lemon  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  put  a  layer  of 
macaroons  in  your  dish,  cover  it  with  the  cream,  then  another  layer  of 
cakes,  putting  cream  between  everj-  layer,  ornament  to  taste  with  pre- 
served dried  fruit.— L.  R.  L.  Recipe  2.  Flavour  with  lemon  rind  and 
cinnamon  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  after  having  taken  from  it  as  much  as 
will  mix  smoothly  to  a  thin  batter  four  teaspooutuls  of  the  finest  flour, 
sweeten  it  with  six  ounces  of  well-refined  sugar  in  lumps,  place  it  over  a 
clear  fire  in  a  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils  stir  in  the  flour,  and  simmer  it 
for  four  or  five  minutes  stirring  it  gently,  then  pour  it  out,  and  when  it 
is  quite  cold  mix  with  it  by  degrees  the  strained  juice  of  two  lemons. 
Take  a  quarter-of-a-pound  of  macaroons,  cover  the  bottom  of  a  glass-dish 
with  a  part  of  them,  pour  in  a  part  of  the  cream,  lay  the  remainder  of  the 
macaroons  upon  it,  add  the  rest  of  the  cream,  and  ornament  it  with 
sliced  citron.  It  should  be  made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted  for  table. 
— E.  S. 

Bulbs  in  Pots  {L.R.  L.).— To  be  ready  for  removal  in  case  you  change 
your  residence  in  the  spring,  you  may  plant  your  Jonquils,  Crocuses,  &c., 
in  pots,  and  plunge  these  in  your  borders.  Take  care  to  have  the  pots 
deep  enough,  so  that  the  roots  may  not  be  cramped. 

Wintering  Verbenas  and  Heliotropes  {R.  C,  S.). — As  you  have 
no  Teenhouae,  the  only  plan  we  can  recommend  is  one  we  published 
long  since:— Dig  a  pit,  two  spades  depth,  about  six  inches  larger  every 
way  than  the  hand-glass  or  frame  you  mean  to  employ  ;  fill  this  with 
large  stones,  potsherds,  &c.,  and,  at  the  top,  cinders  till  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  level  of  the  soil;  then  put  from  four  to  six  inches  of  very 
sandy  soil  on  the  top  :  in  this  plant  the  Verbenas,  one  in  the  centre,  if  for 
a  hand-light,  and  one  dozen  at  equal  distances,  if  for  an  ordinary  two- 


light  frame  ;  they  should  be  planted  at  the  same  time  the  stock  is 
bedded  out  {i.e.,  when  the  Mulberry  leaf  is  the  size  of  a  shilling^,  and,  by 
attention  to  layering  through  the  summer,  the  surface  of  the  prepared  bed 
will  be  covered  with  young  plants,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  mat  or  two 
in  severe  weather,  will  stand  all  the  winter,  and  be  ready  for  bedding  in 
the  spring  ;  the  same  pits  will  do  for  four  years  at  least. 

Wintering  Geraniums  (Susse.r). — The  above  pit  would  do  for  you; 
but  see  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  to-day. 

Old  Plum-tree  (T.Hill). — Cut  the  top  off  now,  and  paint  over  the 
wound  to  keep  out  the  wet. 

Bees — Barlev-sugar  for  {Ibid.. — Put  a  pound  of  the  finest  white 
sugar  into  a  saucepan  with  a  lip,  together  with  half-a-pint  of  water  ;  put 
it  on  a  gentle  fire  and  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises;  let  it  boil  five  minutes ; 
strain  it  through  a  tammy  (woollen  cloth) ;  return  it  into  the  saucepan 
and  continue  boiling  it  until  the  syrup  has  become  thick,  and  that  the 
handle  of  a  spoon  being  dipped  into  it,  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water, 
the  sugar  upon  the  handle  is  found  to  be  quite  crisp  ;  when  this  is  the 
ease  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  boiled.  On  a  marble  slab,  or  a  large  china 
dish,  well  buttered,  pour  the  syrup  along  in  lines  of  the  thickness  the 
sticks  are  recjuired ;  talte  hold  of  the  sticks  at  each  end  whilst  hot  and 
twist  them.  The  lemon  flavour  is  given  by  dropping  into  the  syrup  ten 
drops  of  the  oil  of  lemon  just  before  pouring  the  syrup  upon  the  slab. 
Neither  the  oil  of  lemons  nor  the  straining  through  the  tammy  are  re- 
quired in  making  barley-sugar  for  bees. 

Names  of  Plants  {A.  B.  C.  D.).— Your  plant  is  Cineraria  amel- 
loides,  now  called  Agatheea  c(Blestis,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
(S.  R.,  Belchamp  Hall). — Yours  is  Nicnndra  jihysuloides,  formerly  called 
Atrapa  physaloides ;  it  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  must  have  escaped  from 
some  garden. 

Trop(EOLUM  tuberosum  (Carig  Corotl). — Many  thanks  for  your  offer 
of  the  roots  of  this  plant.  Please  to  send  them  in  a  basket  by  railway, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Beaton,  Shrubland  Park,  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  to  be  left  at 
the  Claydon  Station.     Mr.  Beaton  wishes  to  have  your  address. 

TuRF-piT  FOB  Wintering  Bedding-out  Plants  {Z.  Z.  Z.).— A 
turf-pit  in  front  of  a  south-east  wall,  with  glass,  is  a  good  place  to  winter 
Geraniums  in,  also  Saloias,  Calceolarias,  and  Ageratinn.  It  was  a  good 
plan  to  plant  the  cuttings  without  pots  ;  what  you  will  have  to  guard 
against,  is  damp,  and  if  the  leaves  grow  too  close,  thin  them  out  from 
time  to  time,  and  pick  off  every  yellow  or  mouldy  leaf  as  soon  as  you  see 
it ;  loosen  the  surface  of  the  soil,  now  and  then,  and  spread  a  little  very 
dry  ashes  over  it,  which  is  a  good  preventive  against  damp  ;  let  no  rain 
get  at  the  plants  before  RIarch,  and  keep  the  glass  thickly  covered  in 
frosty  weather.  The  Heliotrope  and  Verbenas  will  hardly  do  in  such  a 
pit,  but  you  may  try  some  of  them  ;  the  rest  you  ought  to  pot,  and  try 
them  in  the  windows.  In  future,  keep  a  few  plants  of  Heliotrope,  and 
some  Verbena  plants,  from  the  spring  cuttings,  in  small  pots,  all  the 
summer;  cut  them  down  in  September,  like  Geraniums,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  in  keeping  them  over  the  winter  in  your  turf-pit. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldcidge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Someeville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— October  9,  1951. 
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■nOMESTIC     SANITARY    MEA-  | 

U  SURES.— Places  in  Gardens  rendered  as  , 
comfortable  as  the  best  constructed  water-closets 
by  the  PATENT  HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
PAN,  with  its  self-acting  valve,  entirely  pre- 
venting the  return  of  cold  air  or  effluvia.  Any 
carpenter  can  fix  it  in  two  hours.  Price  s^i. 
Sold  only  at  FIFE  and  Co.'s  Scientific  Reposi- 
tory, 26,  Tavistock-atreet,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don, Sole  Depot  for  the  Patent  Hermetically- 
sealed  Inodorous  Chamber  Commodes,  ^'1  4s, 
^£"2  63,  and  se3 ;  also.  Improved  Portable 
Water-closets,  with  pump,  cistern,  and  self- 
acting  valve.     Orders  by  post  attended  to. 

rpHE  LONDON  MANUEE  COM- 

J-  PANY  beg  to  offer  as  under  :— 

Corn  Manure,  most  valuable  for  spring  dress- 
ing, Concentrated  Urate,  Super  Phosphate  of 
Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Fishery  and  Agricultural  Salt,  Gypsum,  Fossil 
Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  other  artificial 
manure  ;  also,  a  constant  supply  of  English  and 
Foreign  Linseed  Cake. 

Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  the  genuine  im- 
portation of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  ^9  10b 
per  ton,  or  ^9  68  in  quantities  of  five  tons  or 
upwards.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Sea-etary, 
40,  Bridge  Street,  Rlackfriars, 

mHE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF 

X  1851. — JuBt  published,  free  per  post  on 
receipt  of  Eight  Postage  Stamps,  A  PASTOR'S 
REFLECTIONS  on  a  VISIT  to  the  GREAT 
EXHIBITION.  A  Sermon  preached  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  OWEN,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Bilston. 
Published  by  T.  Simpson,  Wolverhampton. 


How  Ready,  in  Demy  8yo.,  price  \8  6d,  Part  V.  of 

BRITISH  POMOLOGY  ;   or  the  History,  Descriptioii,  ClassiBcation,  and 
Synonymes  of  the  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Great  Britain.     By  ROBERT  HOGG. 

"  The  foiir  parts  of  the  work  which  are  now  before  us,  afford  good  indications  that  the  prospectus 
will  be  ably  carried  out.  So  far,  the  enumeration  of  synonymes,  with  their  citations,  is  certainly 
the  most  complete  and  extensive  which  has  hitherto  been  published.  The  works  of  English  and 
Foreign  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  have  been  carefully  consulted  :  the  work,  however,  is  not  a 
mere  compilation,  for  the  author  has  evidently  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects. 
It  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  well-executed  outline  woodcuts,  and,  when  complete,  will  form 
an  interesting  and,  to  gardeners,  most  useful  volume." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  We  can  testify  that  the  work  contains  fuller  information  relative  to  each  variety,  so  far  as  at 
present  published,  than  any  other  English  volume.  It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  garden 
literature."— Co/i«5'e  Gardener, 

"  The  best,  so  far  as  apples  are  concerned,  that  I  have  ever  seen."— G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 

**  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation (iiiv\n\^."— Midland  Florist. 

London  :  Gboomdridge  &  Sons,  and  to  be  had  of  all  booksellers  in  the  country. 

n  LENNY'S   GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  GARDENERS,  Professional  and 

\J     Amateur;  showing,  in  few  words,  what  Gardeners  ought  to  do  and  avoid.     Price  6d. 

p  LENNY'S     HAND-BOOK     TO     THE     FLOWEEGARDEN     AND 

VJ  GREENHOUSE;  containing  the  Description,  Culture,  and  Management  of  all  the  Popular 
Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this  country ;  with  a  Calendar  of  operations  for  every  month. 
Price  6s  6d. 

pLENMYS   HAND-BOOK   TO    THE    FRUIT    AND   VEGETABLE 

\J  GARDEN;  containing  the  Culture,  Management,  and  Description  of  all  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  grown  in  this  country  ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month.     Price  /  s  fid. 

pLENNY'S  HAND-BOOK   OF   PRACTICAL  GARDENING;  coutain- 

VJ  ing  full  instructions  for  performing  every  operation  connected  with  the  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens;  and  for  the  Culture  of  Florists'  Flowers.     Price  Ts  (id. 

pLENNY'S  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS;  contaiuing 

vJ     the  Description  of  all  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  Perfect  Flower.     Price  Is. 

pLENNY'S  CATECHISM  OF  GARDENING;  coutaitiing  the  Elements 

\J   of  Practical  Gardening,  in  Plain  Questions  and  Answers,    Price  Qd, 
C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street. 
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M'  W                OCTORKR  16-^2,   1851. 
U     D  1 

i       Weather  near  London  in  1350. 
Barometer.    iThermo.  Wind.  Rain  in  In. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.&S. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

bef.Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

16  Th  JMartin  last  seen. 

17  P      iDogwood  turns  red. 

18  S      ISt.  Luke.     Lime  leafless. 

19  Son  18  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

20  M      Hen  Chaffinches  flock. 

21  Tu     Suns  ilcclination,  !u°  36'  s. 

22  W     Coddy-moddy  Gull  inland. 

30.076  —  30.016    60—30  1    W.    j          — 
30.057  — .10.0J2'  60-34     S.W.  '         — 
^30.105  —  30.058    63—44        W.     j         — 

'29.957  —  29.901  .19—37     w.        — 

I39.892  — 29.956    55—35     N.W.           — 
■30.028  —  29.917    52—33    ;N.E.            — 
'30.110  —  29.777    52—34         N.     '       O.U 

27  a.  6 
29 
30 

32 
34 
35 
37 

5..5 
3 
« 
IV 
86 
64 
52 

9      0 

10  0 

11  7 
morn. 

0  24 

1  46 
3      9 

21 
22 

24 
25 
26 
27 

14     17 
14     29 
14     41 

14  52 

15  3 
15     13 
15     ^2 

289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 

Anthony  Wood,  the  learned  and  the  illiberal,  when  writing  a  memoir 
of  Richard  Cai-cw,  says — *'  Our  author  hath  written  The  true  and  ready 
way  to  learn  the  Latin  Tongue.  This  is  involved  in  a  book  published  by 
a  Dutchman,  Samuel  Hartlib,  Esq."  Now,  any  one  unacquaintecl 
with  the  literature  and  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  never 
conclude  from  this  notice  that  I\Ir.  Hartlib  was  one  of  the  most  adinirai)le 
of  Anthony  Wood's  contemporaries.  Vet  such  was  the  case  ;  and  no 
man  has  existed  who  expended  the  resources  of  both  purse  and  mind 
more  liberatly,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  his  adopted  country,  hut  for 
mankind  at  large.  He  was,  however,  a  supporter  of  Cromwell,  and  this 
was  enough  to  incur  Wood's  hatred,  though  every  act  of  his  life  had 
been  worthy  of  record  with  a  pencil  of  light.  Evelyn,  though  a  Royalist, 
was  more  just;  for  in  hts  *'  Diary,"  under  the  date  of  Nov.  27th,  11)55, 
he  says,  "  I  went  to  see  York  House  and  gardens,  belonging  to  the 
former  great  Buckingham,  but  now  much  injured  through  neglect.* 
Thence  to  visit  honest  and  learned  iVIr.  Hartlib,  a  public-spirited  and 
ingenious  person,  «ho  had  propagated  many  useful  things  and  arts.  He 
told  me  of  the  castles  which  they  set  for  ornament  on  their  stoves  in 
Germany  (he  himself  being  a  Lithuanian,  as  I  remember),  which  are 
furnished  with  small  ordnance  of  silver  on  the  battlements,  out  of  which 
they  discharge  excellent  perfumes  about  the  roouis,  charging  thoin  with 
a  little  powder  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  disperse  the  smoke ;  and,  in  truth, 
no  more  than  needed,  for  their  stoves  are  sufficiently  nasty.  He  told  me 
of  an  ink  that  would  give  a  dozen  copies — moist  sheets  of  paper  being 
passed  on  it — and  yet  remain  perfect ;  and  a  receipt  how  to  take  off  any 
print  without  the  least  injury  to  the  original.  This  gentleman  was 
master  of  innumerabl';  curiosities,  and  very  communicative."  Hartlib 
lived  then  close  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  gardens;  for  in  one  of 
Walter  BUth's  works,  published  in  1653,  the  latter  says,  "  Whoever 
desires  to  be  cordially  informed  of  Mv.  Speed,  may  from  i\Ir.  Samuel 
Hartlib,  dwelling  against  Charing-cross,  who  can  give  fuller  and  larger 
description,  both  ot  the  man  and  his  abilities,  having  expressed  himself 
so  far  a  gentleman  of  such  charity  towards  him,  as  he  hath  maintained 
him  divers  months  together  while  he  was  inventing  some  of  his  dis- 
coveries." This  partaker  of  his  hospitality  we  believe  to  have  been 
Adfim  Speed,  who  in  l651  published  Tfie  Reformed  Husbnndmnii,  and, 
in  iGjp.  Adam  out  of  Eden.  It  was  by  thus  fostering  the  ingenious  and 
distressed,  of  which  we  gave  another  example,  a  few  weeks  since,  in  tlie 
case  of  Gabriel  Ptattea,  that  Mr.  Hartlib  expended  and  diminished  his 
fortune.  His  generosity  was  unrestrained  by  such  considerations  as 
political  partizanship,  and  Cavalier  or  Kuundhead  shared  alike  his  purse, 
provided  they  were  virtuous,  clever,  and  distressed.  The  day  came, 
however,  when  he  nceiled  pity  and  assistance,  and,  to  the  sliame  of  the 
second  Charles  and  of  his  ministers,  it  remains  on  record  thdt  that 
assistance  was  withheld  ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  lielieve  that 
Hartlib  died  neglected  and  in  penury.  Fortunately  we  have  a  few  frag- 
ments of  his  autobiography  ;  and  from  these,  and  some  other  sources. 
we  can  form  a  connected  sketch  of  the  progress  of  this  great  promoter 
of  the  culture  of  our  soil. 

Samuel  Hartlib  was  the  son  of  the  King  of  Poland's  merchant,  who, 
when  the  .lesuits  prevailed  in  that  country,  was  obliged  to  remove  himself 
into  Prussia,  where  he  settled  and  budt  the  first  house  of  credit  at 
Elbing,  which  cost  him  many  thousand  of  rix-dollars,  in  those  cheap 
days.  Hence  his  grandfather,  the  deputy  of  the  English  company  at 
Dantziek,  brought  the  English  company  to  Elbing;  and  tijat  town  came 
by  trade  to  the  splendour  and  result  which  it  afterwards  attained. 

"  fliy  family,"  says  Hanlih,  writing  in  l660,  ''was  of  a  very  antient 
eStraction  in  the  German  empire,  there  having  been  ten  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Hartlih.  Some  of  them  have  been  privy  counsellors  to  the  Em- 
peror, some  tf>  other  inferior  princes  ;  some  Syndics  of  Ausperg  and 
Norimberg.  But  they  passed  afterwards  not  so  strictly  for  Udallanta  in 
the  Empire,  when  some  turned  merchants,  which  is  derogatory  to  the 
German  nobility.  I  may  speak  it  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  I  never,  ail 
the  days  of  my  life,  retlected  seriously  ujjon  my  pedigree,  preferring  my 
heavenly  birth  ahuve  all  such  vanities;  and  afterwards  studying  more, 
to  this  very  day,  to  be  useful  to  God's  creatures  and  serviceable  to  his 
Charch,  than  to  be  rich  or  honourable." 

He  was  the  issue  of  a  third  wife,  his  father  having  m.-'.rricd  two  "  Polo- 
nian  ladies,  of  noble  extraction."  This  third  wife  seems  to  liave  been 
an  English  woman,  for  she  had  two  sisters  very  honourably  married  here ; 
one,  first  to  Mr.  Clark,  son  of  a  lord  mayor,  and  afterwards  to  a  '"  very 
rich  knight,  Sir  Richard  Smith,  one  of  the  king's  privy  council,  she 
bringing  him  a  portion  of  ^10.01)0  ;  after  his  death,  she  married  a  third 
time  Sir  Edward  Savage,  and  was  made  one  ot  the  ladies  of  honour  to  the 
kmg's  mother.  Her  daughter  married  Sir  Anthony  Irby  at  Boston,  "  a 
knight  of  4  or  5,00ol.  sterling  a-year."  The  other  sister  married  Mr. 
Peat,  a  younger  brother. 

_  Warton  ^ays  that  Hartlib  came  into  England  in  1640.  but  we  think  that 
his  arrival  must  have  been  ten  years  earlier,  for  before  l6;in,  he  is  known 
to  have  been  intnnate  with  Archbishop  Usher  and  Dr.  Mede,  m  conse- 
(juence  of  the  str-jimous  efforts  he  made  t  j  procure  a  union  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  An  account  of  these  etlorts  he  published 
during  l64  i,  in  a  work  entitled  A  relation  of  that  which  hath  been  lutcli/ 
attempted  to  procure  ecclesiiisticaf  peace  amoitg  Protestants. 

*  This  house  and  gardens  covered  the  ground  on  which  now  stand 
George-street,  Villicrs-strcet,  Duke-street,  and  Buckingham-street. 


In  1645,  he  published  A  Discourse  of  Flanders  Htisbandry ;  not  then 
knowing  who  was  the  author  of  that,  and  the  *'  Legacy  "  to  his  sons, 
which  relates  also  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates,  written  on  the 
author's  death-bed,  I645.  The  author  was  Sir  Richard  Weston,  whom 
Harte  apprehends  to  be  the  Sir  Richard  Weston,  "  who  was  ambassador 
from  England  to  Frederick  V.  elector  Palatine,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  in 
1619,  and  present  at  the  famous  battle  ot  Prague,  concerning  which  a 
curious  relation  of  his,  by  way  of  letter,  is  still  preserved  in  MS."  It  is 
remarked  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  England  had  profited 
in  agriculture  to  the  amount  of  many  millions,  by  following  the  direc- 
tions laid  down  in  this  little  treatise,  which  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  a  capital  performance  in  husbandry. 

Hartlib  afterwards,  in  order  to  enlarge  and  better  explain  this  famous 
discourse,  published  another  edition,  and  annexed  Dr.  Beati's  anno- 
tations to  it ;  so  convinced  was  he  that  "  agriculture  is  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  necessary  parts  of  industry  belonging  to  a  commonwealth,  the 
first  ground  of  mutual  trading  between  men,  and  the  well-spring  of 
wealth  in  all  well-ordered  societies." 

In  1652,  Hartlib  published  his  Legactj,  or  nn  enlargement  of  the 
discourse  of  Husbandry  used  in  Brubiint  and  Flanders.  This  famous 
work  was  only  drawn  up  at  Hartlib's  request,  and  passing  under  his 
correction  and  revision  was  published  by  hun.  It  consists  ot  one  general 
answer  to  the  following  query,  namely— "  What  arc  the  actual  defects 
and  omissions,  as  also  the  possible  improvements  in  English  husbandry  ?  " 

The  real  author  of  this  «ork  was  Robert  Child.  To  it  are  annexed 
various  correspondences  from  persons  eminent  for  skill  in  agriculture  at 
this  time;  as  CD.  B.W.  R.H.  T.  Underbill,  Henry  Cruttenden,  W. 
Potter,  &c,,  as  also  the  "Mercurius  Lastificans  ;"  and  twenty  large  ex- 
periments by  Gabriel  Plattes  ;  together  with  annotations  on  the  Legacy, 
by  Dr.  Arnold  Beati,  and  replies  to  the  animadversions  by  the  author  of 
the  Legacy, 

In  the  preface  to  the  "  Legacy,"  Hartlib  laments  greatly  that  no 
public  director  of  husbandry  was  established  in  PJngland  by  authority; 
and  that  we  had  not  adopted  the  Flemish  custom  oi  letting  farms  upon 
improvement.  Cromwell,  as  Harte  says,  in  consequence  of  this  admirable 
performance,  allowed  Hartlib  a  pension  ot  j£'iOO  a-year;  and  it  was  the 
better  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  his  benefactor,  that  he  procured  Dr. 
Beati's  excellent  annotations  before-mentioned,  with  the  other  valuable 
pieces  from  his  numerous  correspondents. 

Hartlib  says  himself,  "  As  long  as  I  have  lived  in  England,  by  wonder- 
ful providences,  I  have  spent  yearly  out  of  my  own  between  3  and  4001. 
a-year,  sterling ;  and  when  I  was  brought  to  public  allowances,  I  have 
had  from  the  parliaments  and  councils  of  state,  a  pension  of  ^300  sterling 
a-year,  which  as  freely  I  have  spent  for  their  service,  and  the  good  of 
many."  He  says  he  "  erected  a  little  academy  for  the  education  of  the 
gentry  of  this  nation,  to  advance  piety,  learning,  morality,  and  othdr 
exercises  of  industry,  not  usual  then  in  common  schools."  This  probably 
occasioned  Milton's  '"Tractate  on  Education."  about  1646,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  him  ;  and  "  Two  letters  to  him  on  the  same  subject,  by  Sir 
William  Petty." 

We  have  seen,  from  Evelyn's  Diary,  that  Hartlib's  attention  was  di- 
rected to  other  arts  besides  that  of  cultivating  the  soil ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  one  of  the  early  promoters  of  those  meetings  of  experimenters 
which  formed  the  embryo  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  its  archives  is  a  curious 
letter  from  Hartlib  t)  Bojle,  dated  Amsterdam,  May  18,  Ib-JQ,  in  which  is 
the  following  memorandum  :  "  Fauxhall  is  tu  be  sett  apart  for  publick  uses, 
bj'  which  is  meant  making  it  a  place  of  resort  for  artists,  mechanicks, 
&c.,  and  a  depot  for  models  and  philosophicall  apparatus."  It  is  further 
proposf;d.  that  "experiments  and  trials  of  profitable  inventions  should 
he  carried  on,"  which,  says  the  writer,  "will  be  of  great  use  to  the 
Commonwealth."  Hartlib  adds,  that  the  late  king  (Charles  I.)  *'  designed 
Fauxhall  for  such  an  use." 

In  another  letter  to  Boyle,  dated  May,  l654,  Hartlib  says,  "The  Earl 
of  Worcester  is  buying  Fauxhall  from  Mr.  Trenchard,  to  bestow  the  use 
of  that  house  upon  Gaspar  Calehof  and  his  son,  as  long  as  they  shall 
live,  for  he  intends  to  make  it  a  College  of  Artisans.  Vesterday,"  he 
adds,  "  I  was  invited  by  the  famous  Thomas  Bushel  to  Lambeth  Marsh, 
to  see  part  of  that  foundation." 

At  length  the  Restoration  brought  with  it  evil  days  to  Hartlib,  and  all 
his  public  services  were  forgotten.  In  December,  it)62,  his  pension  v\as 
.^70U  in  arrears;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Herbert,  he  complains  "he 
had  nothing  tu  keep  him  alive,  with  two  relations  more,  a  daughter  and  a 
nephew,  who  were  attending  his  sickly  cundition."  About  the  same  tune 
he  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  name  of  Samuel 
Hartlil),  sen.,  setting  forth  his  services,  and  praying  relief;  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  says,  that  for  thirty  years  and  upwards  he  had 
exerted  himself  in  procuring  "  rare  collections  of  M3S.  in  all  the  parts  of 
learning,  which  he  had  freely  imported,  transcribed,  and  printed,  and 
sent  to  such  as  were  most  capabli^  of  making  use  ol  them  ;  also  the  best 
expi-rimtnts  in  husbandry  and  manufactures,  which  by  printing  he  hath 
puhhshed  for  the  benerit  of  this  age  and  posterity."  The  event  of  these 
applications,  and  the  time  of  the  death  of  this  ingenious  man,  are  unknown. 

ftlKTEOROLoGY  oi'  THE  Week.—  At  Cliis\> ick  tVom  obs'jrvations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  y<^ars,  the  avera'.;^  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  thesL*  days  are  .'iS.U-'  and  41.6°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  72°,  occurred  on  the  21st  in  I8i6.  and  the  lowest  cold,  'HP,  on  the 
21st,  in  1842.    During  the  period,  89  days  were  fine,  and  on  79,  rain  fell. 
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A  I.ETTER  before  lis  asks  if  we  think  that  "  the  editor  of 
the  Oardencrs  Chronicle  is  right  in  atlvisiuff  tlie  cultiva- 
tiou  of  the  potato  to  be  abandoned,  now  that  it  is 
evident  that  tlie  parasitical  fungus  causing  the  disease 
is  so  decidedly  established  in  this  country  ?  "  We  did 
not  know  that  our  contemporary  had  so  advised,  but  if 
he  has,  then  we  thinli  he  is  as  wrong  as  any  one  would 
have  been  to  advise  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  should 
be  abandoned  because  liable  to  destruction  by  other 
parasitical  fungi — the  mildew  and  smut.  Let  us  admit 
the  assertion  that  the  potato  disease  is  caused  by  a 
fungus,  yet  there  are  means  of  as  elfectually  escaping  it, 
as  there  are  to  escape  from  those  which  affect  our  corn 
crops.  This  is  no  mere  assertion,  but  proved  over  and 
over  again,  and  to  this  we  would  have  every  one  of  our 
readers  take  heed.  //  you  plant  in  November,  without 
manuring  the  ground,  such  early  varieties  as  ripen  by  the 
end  of  July,  or  very  early  in  August,  you  will  hare  no 
diseased  potatoes  worth  mentioning.  We  do  so  ourselves, 
and  we  have  no  potatoes  affected  with  the  disease. 
When,  therefore,  we  bear,  in  September,  people  lament- 
ing over  the  fifty  per  cent,  loss  of  crop  they  are  enduring, 
and  thence  arguing  that  the  potato  culture  should  be 
abandoned,  we  do  not  know  which  most  to  deprecate, 
their  obstinacy,  or  their  igooraut  conclusion. 

The  time  is  now  close  arriving  for  autumn  planting, 
and  we  again  warn  our  readers  to  adopt  the  system  we 
recommend,  have  a  hundred  times  recommended,  and 
which  we  will  again  repeat.  1.  Plant  whole  middle- 
sized  potatoes.  2.  Plant  only  early-ripening  kinds,  such 
as  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  Rylott's  Flour  Balls,  and  Luker's 
Oxonians.  ;!.  Plant  early  in  November,  -i.  Plant  by 
the  dibble  six.  inches  deep,  and  do  not  tread  on  the 
groiuid  after  it  is  dug.  o.  Plant  on  soil  without  ma- 
nuring it ;  or,  if  it  be  very  poor,  give  it  a  dressing  on 
the  surface,  before  digging,  either  of  charred  refuse,  or 
of  soot  and  salt. 

We  do  earnestly  beg  of  our  readers  to  try  this  plan — 
to  follow  our  directions  in  every  respect — and  then, 
when  they  take  up  their  crop  at  the  end  of  July,  to 
favour  us  with  a  i-eport  of  the  results. 


GA.BDENING  GOSSIP. 

OcE  readers  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  observations  we 
made  upon  The  Great  Northern  Tulip  Show,  nor  the 
angry  and  personal  remarks  they  called  forth  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  Judges.  From  these  may  be  learned  a 
great  moral  lesson ;  keep  truth  for  your  foundation  and 
your  building  is  safe  ;  give  but  a  false  colouring  to  any- 
thing, and  your  structure  must  sooner  or  later  be  shaken 
to  pieces  by  facts. 

The  history  of  this  little  squabble  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  For  many  years  the  southern  Horists  have  consi- 
dered a  pure  ground  colour  the  first  essential,  in  fact,  a 
sine  qua  non  to  a  good  Tulip ;  for  many  years  the  northern 
florists  considered  tlie  colour  and  marking  of  Tulips  I'ar 
more  important  than  a  pure  base  or  ground  colom-.  A 
"  Great  Xortliern  Tulip  Shojv"  was  lield  in  Derby,  at  which 
Mr.  Henry  Gokllinm,  of  Lrtndoii,  was  a  judge,  an  J  he  acted 
with  three  more,  but  tliey  were  northerns.  As  prizes  were 
awarded  to  stained  tlowers,   such  as  wotUd  be  considered  a 


disgrace  to  even  a  poor  man's  bed  among  the  true  lovers  of 
the  flower,  we  censured  Mr.  Goldham,  not  for  helping  to 
award  prizes  to  impure  flowers,  for  we  never  suspected  him 
of  doing  so,  knowing,  as  we  suid,  the  pure  taste  of  his  father, 
who  has  an  uniivalled  collection,  hut  we  censured  him  for 
not  walking  out  of  the  place  when  be  found  three  northern 
judges  against  him,  because  he  then  would  not  have  coitnte- 
nanced  the  proceedings  by  his  presence.  This  brought  do^^Ti 
upon  us  an  accusation  of  falsehood,  and  we  were  told  the 
judges  were  unanimous,  Mr.  Goldham  quite  agreeing  with 
everything  that  was  done.  This  was  making  bad  worse  ;  the 
attempt  to  deuy  that  foul  flowers  had  prizes,  and  that  clean 
ones  were  placed  below  them,  was  a  sad  mistake,  because 
we  had  proofs  of  the  fact — proofs  which  made  one  of  the 
northern  judges  confess  that  foul  flowers  ought  not  to  uin — 
that  the  northerns  no  lonijer  wiUhiyltj  pusx  them — hut  that 
they  cannot,  as  yet,  carry  out  their  condemnation  entirely, 
because  there  are  many  poor  growers,  and  so  forth.  If  we 
had  done  nothing  else  but  force  this  admission  from  the 
nortbenis,  wlio  for  so  many  years  struggled  for  the  marking 
in  preference  to  pure  grounds,  we  had  done  enough.  Mr. 
Wood,  however,  in\ited  Mr.  Henry  Goldham  to  contradict 
us,  and  asks  him,  tirst,  if  there  were  any  foul  flowers  ?  and, 
secondly,  whether  particular  flowers  mentioned  by  him  were 
a  disgrace  to  a  southern  bed — mentioning,  however,  good 
flowers  instead  oifonl  ones.  Mr.  Goldham  answers  as  if  b^ 
knev.'  that  the  flowers  we  condemned  were  nut  llie  flowers 
Mr.  Wood  asks  about ;  but,  let  us  give  Mr.  Goldhara's  own 
words  : — "  To  your  first  query,  whether  any  stained-cupped 
flowers  were  allowed  to  win  ?  I  answer,  I  saw  none  !  "  Why 
Mr.  AVood  had  acknowledged  in  his  work,  by  the  admission 
of  a  criticism  on  the  show,  that  there  wrre  some  !  We  cannot 
say  Mr.  Goldham  makes  an  unfounded  assertion  when  he 
says  he  soil'  none,  but  the  floral  world  will  tell  him  that,  as 
judge,  he  ought  to  have  seen  them  ;  hut  he  goes  on  :  "  To 
the  second,  whether  the  flowers  yon  have  mentioned  would 
have  disgraced  the  stand  of  the  poorest  southern  grower  ?  I 
reply,  that  several  of  them  are  grown  in  the  bed,  and  all  of 
them  iu  the  collection  of  tlie  (I  believe  pretty  generally  ac- 
knowledged) first  amateur  Tidip  growers  in  England."  This 
is  very  discreditable  fencing ;  it  is  begging  the  question. 
Did  ilr.  Wood  mention  the  foul  flowers  which  won,  and 
which  we  alluded  to  ?  No  !  he  mentioned  some  of  om-  best 
flowers.  But  let  the  answer  to  this  question  decide  the  dis- 
pute :  Woitld  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Goldham,  senior,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Edwards,  Jlr.  Hunt,  Jlr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Saunders, 
or  any  other  first-rate  grower,  put  Testa  in  a  stand  to  pass 
metropolitan  judges  ?  Dare  tliey  put  Lady  Crew,  with  her — 
at  the  very  best — three  little  spots,  into  a  stand  ?  Dare  they 
put  Lnnis  XVI.,  no  matter  by  what  name  it  is  called,  in  a 
stand  ?  Either  of  these  three  flowers,  even  in  their  best 
clothes,  would  disgrace  the  stand  of  a  southern  grower.* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  disposition  on  the  part 

of  some  dealers  to  run  down  the  King  of  the  Dahlias. 

W'e  now  merely  wish  to  say  that  iu  Lancashire,  where 
there  is  class  showing,  it  has  received  justice,  and  been  placed 
repeatedly  at  the  head  of  the  crimson  class,  and  we  fiurther 
say,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  to  lower  the  value  of 
the  flower  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it, 
there  will  be  more  demand  for  that  variety  next  season  than 
for  any  other ;  and  if  it  should  happen  to  be  a  bad  keeper, 
which  is  not  unlikely,  it  will  bear  a  price  above  some  new 
flowers.  Mr.  Slater,  a  Laucashire  florist,  considers  The  King 
the  best  of  its  class. 

At  Oxford  a  Fuchsia,  which  may  be  pronounced  the 

largest  in  cultivation,  was  shown,  said  to  be  a  cross 

between  Fulgens  and  the  Beauty  of  Leeds. 

It  is  a  pale  variety,  perfectly  monstrous,  quite  a  curiosity 
in  its  way.  It  was  called  The  Great  Western,  and  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  may  not  be  a  first-rate  show 
flower,  or  even  a  show  flower  at  all,  but  as  a  flowering  plant 

•  Wc  have  received  a  letter  from  Ulr.  Slater,  of  Cheetham  Hill,  Man- 
chester, fullj'  confirming  all  that  is  stated  altovc,  but  to  slay  the  slain  is 
needless.  It  ia  now  admitted  that  foul  liowers  were  allowed  at  Derby  to 
defeat  pure  flowers,  and  it  is  said  that  it  shall  not  he  so  in  future,  so 
what  more  need  be  said.  It  is  really  too  much  to  expect  that  those  who 
are  obliged  to  retreat  should  not  kick  up  a  little  dust  to  conceal  their 
mistake.— Ed.  C.  G.  , 
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may  be  made  a  very  striking  feature  in  a  eoUection,  and  we 
liave  a  hundred  worse  that  have  been  put  out  as  first-class 
varieties.  The  Great  Jt'eslfni  was  said  to  have  been  raised 
by  Jlr.  Patterson,  gardener  to  the  Baroness  'Wenman,  at 
Thame  I'arlc. 

The   winding-up   Ihihlia    Show   at   Mr.    Bniijy's,   of 

Slough,  gave  us  notbiug  in  the  shape  of  novelties,  nor 

did  the  appearance  of  the  new  flowers  alter  the  general 

aspect  of  the  hundred-and-thirty  varieties  which  made 

their  appearance  in  the  lists  to  come  out  in  spring. 

The  raeetiuf;  at  the  dinner  table  was,  as  usual,  rather  full, 
and  a  box  of  Idooms  arri\  cd,  long  after  the  cloth  was  cleared, 
from  Jlr.  Druniraond  of  Bath ;  among  these  there  was  one 
called  Bob,  sufficiently  good  to  attract  attention,  and  we 
shoiUd  like  to  see  it  again.  E.  Y. 


NEW   PLANTS. 

THEIR    PORTRAITS,    BI0GR,\PUIES,    AND    CULTUBE. 


Large-flowered  Escalloxia  (Escallonia  macrantha). — 
Oardcner's  Magazine  of  Botany,  iii  ^0!J. — Escalloniads 
(of  whicli  more  than  two  dozen  species  have  been 
described  in  this  genus)  form,  witli  Oaks  and  Drymis, 
a  zone  of  vegetation  from  the  Equator  southwards 
through  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chili,  at  an  elevation 
of  from  CeuO  to  14,700  feet,  consequently  they  are  more 
hardy  with  us  than  Cape  or  Australian  plants  in  general. 
Besides,  some  stragglers  from  the  main  body  are  met 
with  through  Patagonia,  onwards  to  its  land's  end, 
Teri'a  del  Fuego,  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Chiloe, 
where  this,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  plant  of  the 
genus,  was  found  by  the  recent  explorer  of  many  regions, 
llr.  William  Lobb,  by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  These  enterprising  collectors 
brought  it  forward  two  years  ago  at  the  London  exhi- 
bitions, wliere  its  great  merits  as  a  half-hardy  plant  were 
soon  recognised;  add  to  this  the  great  facility  of  in- 


creasing it  by  cuttings,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  so  fine  a  plant  has  already  found  its  way  into  every 
garden  of  note  in  the  three  kingdoms  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. Next  spring  small  plants  of  it  will  very  likely 
be  offered  for  sale  iit  a  shilling  a-piece,  so  that  every 
cottage  gardener  may  have  one  to  plant  on  the  front 
side  of  his  house,  to  be  trained  up  against  the  wall  like 
a  currant-tree. 

The  whole  genus  ai'e  plants  closely  allied  to  the  Currant- 
irurls,  tlieir  dry  fruit  being  the  principal  character  by  which 
some  of  them  can  be  distinguished  from  allied  species  of 
the  Currant,  although  some  autliors,  and  DecandoUe  among 
them,  have  supposed  them  to  have  relationship  with  Hcath- 
worls  and  Saxi/rai/cs,  owing  to  tlieir  many-seeded  fruit.  As 
early  as  18:^4,  Brown  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  placing 
the  Escalloniads  next  to  the  Curranlwor/s,  in  FraiiHiii's 
T'oi/iif/c,  page  TOO,  when  he  first  instituted  the  Xatm-al 
Order  £scuUu}iifici'ie,  or  JSscuiloitintfs,  as  they  are  now  more 
euphoniously  called.  Six  years  later,  DecandoUe,  in  his 
great  Prodromiis,  still  adheres  to  the  opinion  of  their  being 
a  distant  section  of  the  Saxifrarics  ;  hut  this  \iew  of  their 
affinity  has  not  been  much  countenanced  in  this  country. 
Huiz  and  I'avon,  the  authors  of  the  Flora  Peruviuna,  could 
not  well  escape  a  whole  region  of  vegetation  which  lay 
across  their  tract,  as  did  that  of  the  Escalhniads ;  and  we 
find  them  describing  most  of  the  species.  They  called  the 
genus  Slereo.vi/luii,  but  one  of  theh'  compatriots  named 
Mutis,  who  took  up  his  residence  in  New  Cirenada,  was  on 
the  mountains  before  them,  with  one  of  his  pupils,  whose 
name  was  Escallon,  and  after  him  Mutis  named  this  genus 
Escalloiihi,  so  that  tlie  name  published  in  the  Flora  Pcrn- 
viniia  falls  in  as  a  synouyme  to  it.  Mutis  sent  specimens 
and  his  generic  descriptions  of  Escallonia,  to  the  younger 
Linnajus,  who  published  the  name  ere  the .  manuscripts  of 
the  Flora  Peruviana  were  ready  for  the  press.  Escallonia 
macrantha  is  from  a  lower  latitude  than  that  of  the  region 
which  the  great  body  of  the  family  inhabit,  being  a  native 
of  tlie  Island  of  Chiloe ;  we  may,  therefore,  expect  it  to 
proN-e  more  iiardy  than  those  we  possess  from  either  side 
of  the  Andes  chain,  which  renders  it  still  more  valuable  for 
general  cultivation.  "We  have  seen  the  large  specimen  of 
it  which  was  exhibited  this  season  by  Mr.  A'eitch,  and  also 
a  fine  and  faithfully-coloured  figure  of  it  which  appeai'ed 
lately  in  the  Gardener's  Maijazine  of  Botan;/.  A  friend  of 
of  ours  has  made  a  fine  specimen,  a  yard  high,  from  a 
Uttle  plant  this  season,  which  was  not  more  than  four  inches 
high  at  the  beginning  of  last  February.  His  method  was 
to  allow  it  a  space  at  the  end  of  a  hot,  damp  stove,  where  it 
grew  so  fast  as  to  require  a  fresh  pot  every  six  weeks.  The 
compost  he  used,  we  believe,  was  little  else  than  the  old 
proportions  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  About  the  middle  of 
August  this  plant  was  taken  from  the  stove,  and  placed  in  a 
cold  pit  with  the  glass  on,  where,  he  informs  us,  he  intends 
to  rest  it  until  the  natural  heat  of  the  season  v/ill  stimulate 
the  plant  into  fresh  growth  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  to  be 
planted  against  a  low  wall,  such  as  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Beaton.  We  may  also  state,  in  passing,  that  the  green 
ends  of  all  the  shoots  on  this  plant  were  cut  off  and  made 
into  cuttings,  when  the  plant  was  renioved  from  the  hot- 
house, the  cuttings  were  put  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  hotbed, 
and  before  the  end  of  September,  when  w-e  sav/  them,  the 
pot  was  getting  filled  with  roots.  We  did  not  ask  the 
compost  used  for  these  cuttings,  but  we  saw  the  top  was  all 
of  white  sand. 

The  genus  Escallonia  belongs  to  the  first  order  of 
the  fifth  class  in  the  Linna;an  system,  Penlandria  Mono- 
i/i/nia,  and  E.  macrantha  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  about 
five  feet  high  ;  branches,  round  and  hairy ;  leaves,  pointed 
oval,  tooth -edged,  and  with  depressed  net-work  mark- 
ings on  the  upper  surface,  winch  is  dark  green  and 
smooth,  but  beneath,  pale,  and  dotted  with  resinous  points  ; 
Jlowers,  crimson,  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  young 
branches,  each  pip  having  a  deciduous  small  bract ;  corolla 
five  petaled  and  tubular ;  stamens,  the  length  of  the  tube. 

B.J. 

Escallonia  macrantha  flowers  on  the  current  year's  growth, 
like  the  Fuchsia ;  and  the  same  treatment  in  every  respect  i 
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is  suitable  for  both  from  the  cutting  pot,  tlu-ough  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  potting,  soils,  watering,  heat,  and  all,  and 
also  the  pruning  in  various  ways,  to  obtain  diiferent-shaped 
specimens.  D.  Beaton. 


THE  FRUIT-GAEDEN. 

Raising  Seedling  Fruits. — When  we  look  at  the 
amazing  capabilities  wliich  most  of  our  fruits  possess, 
indeed,  endless,  it  would  seem,  of  being  made  the  sub- 
jects of  hybridizing,  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  in 
these  advauciug  and  adventurous  days  such  a  field 
should  remaiu,  comparatively,  une.Kplored  ;  otfering,  as 
it  does,  to  reveal  sources  of  interest  to  those  who  delight 
more  in  mental  than  mere  animal  gratihcations. 

To  talk  of  hybridizing  in  October,  may  certainly  seem 
to  talk  out  of  season  ;  but  we  may,  at  least,  sound  the 
note  of  preparation  ibr  the  ensuing  spring,  in  order  that 
those  who  are  inclined  to  enter  the  lists  may  gird  their 
armour  on  in  good  time.  Nevertheless,  tiie  raising 
seedlings  from  fruits  of  high  qualilications,  or  those 
presenting  unusual  appearances,  without  previous  hybri- 
dizing, is  in  itself  a  most  interesting  and  useful  pro- 
cedure, and  fraught  with  double  chances;  that  is  to  say. 
the  possibility  of  raising  superior  kinds,  or,  at  least,  of 
producing  a  very  superior  lot  of  stocks  for  budding  and 
grafting  purposes.  Now,  since  the  latter  must  be  had. 
and  since  many  amateurs  like  to  raise  their  own,  why 
not  begin  a  system,  and  make  a  point  of  raising  a  few 
of  each  kind  annually  ? 

To  begin,  we  will  allude  to  the  main  essentials  reqiu- 
site  in  the  Apple,  to  found  a  claim  to  consideration  in 
this  respect.  In  the  dessert  kinds,  the  first  point,  we 
should  say,  is  depth  of  flavoiu' ;  the  second,  juiciness; 
the  third,  tenderness  of  flesh  ;  the  fourth,  superior 
appearance  ;  and  the  fifth,  keeping  properties.  Beyond 
this  there  is  little  to  desire,  and  they  are,  jierhaps,  placed 
in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

DqHh  of  flavour. — Of  what  use  are  the  finest-lookimg 
apples  imaginable,  if  their  flavour  bo  weak  or  inferior  ? 
Compare  the  flavour  of  the  Old  yoiqmred,  with  sucli  as 
the  Emperor  Ale.mnder ;  and,  again,  compare  their  ap- 
pearances. A  dish  of  the  former  would  add  little  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  dessert  tabic,  whilst  the  latter, 
in  high  perfection,  would  look  almost  as  gorgeous  as  a 
dish  of  peaches— but  mark  the  difference  to  the  palate ! 
A  great  amount  of  pleasant  juice  is  a  redeeming  pro- 
perty, certainly,  and,  to  a  few  palates,  even  precedes 
flavour,  but  we  should  wish  to  show  how  the  two  may 
be  combined.  As  to  juiciness,  let  no  one  attempt  to 
breed  seedlings  from  a  dry  ft-uit :  such  are  utterly  worth- 
less, and  cannot  by  any  means  be  taken  as  the  precursors 
of  advance. 

Tenderness  of  flesh.  —  Of  the  utmost  importance ; 
neither  a  tough  apple,  nor  a  hard  one,  can  ever  be  first- 
rate.  The  Kerry  Pippin  is  perhaps  the  richest-f]avoured 
September  apple  we  possess,  but  wo  have  known  many 
lament  its  hard  te.\ture.  Young  gentlemen  possessing, 
as  the  horse-dealers  say,  "  a  capital  mouth,"  may  like 
such  hai-d  fruits  better  than  more  tender  ones,  but  the 
majority  will  be  found  on  the  other  side. 

Superior  appearance. — After  securing  the  before-named 
properties,  by  all  means  let  a  handsome  exterior  carry 
some  weight.  No  great  dumpling-looking  apple,  full  of 
corners,  and  uneven,  can  be  tolerated  on  first-rate  tables, 
albeit  of  superior  flavour.  The  round,  or  pippm-shaped 
apple  is  most  generally  esteemed,  and  looks  best  when 
the  eye  is  neat,  and  not  too  much  sunken.  Those  of  the 
Pearmain  character  are  frequently  nice-looking  fruit ;  for 
instance,  Adam's  Pearmain,  which  is  both  handsome, 
and  of  very  nice  te.^tuve  and  flavour :  such  make  a 
decided  change  as  to  form,  and  when  two  dishes  of 
apples  are  admitted  to  table,  produce  a  striking  contrast. 
Keepimj  properties. — Although  our  fruit-lists  in  these 


days  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  provide  the  des- 
sert table  in  a  consecutive  way  from  .July  to  June,  yet 
keeping  properties  are  of  considerable  import ;  and  there 
can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  choice  between 
two  apples,  equal  in  flavour  and  general  character,  yet 
the  one  continuing  for  weeks,  the  other  merely  the  apple 
of  to-day.  The  raiser  of  seedlings,  therefore,  may  as 
well  keep  an  eye  on  such  matters,  while  attempting  to 
raise  superior  kinds.  Sonic  apjiles.  however,  become 
tough  aud  elastic  in  character,  notwithstanding  tliey  keep 
a  lung  time  fresh  in  appearance — of  this  character  is 
the  Ross'  Nonpareil — such  we  would  by  no  means  V}reed 
from,  but  only  those  which  preserve  their  texture  and 
juiciness  to  the  end. 

Colour. — Little  can  be  said  on  this  head  to  guide : 
itolour,  we  suppose,  must  be  held  in  a  suboixhnate  posi- 
tion; at  least,  flavour,  juice,  and  texture  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  give  way  to  it.  Certainly,  if  colour  can  be 
obtained  with  the  above  qualities,  it  is  a  most  desirable 
aft'air  ;  and  in  dessert  matters  even  keeping  and  bearing 
properties  might  concede  a  point  for  the  sake  of  display  ; 
for,  after  all,  handsome  fruit,  especially  those  possessing 
colour,  are  much  esteemed  by  our  table-deckers. 

Bearing  properties. — Although  we  did  not  place  this 
amongst  the  principal  qualifications,  not  desiring  to 
hamper  or  limit  the  importance  of  the  prime  qualities, 
yet  the  useful,  as  well  as  the  pleasant,  must  be  thought 
of;  still,  as  the  most  refractory  kinds  may  be  brought 
into  bearing  by  improved  practice,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
Paradise  stock,  little  may  be  said,  it  will  suffice  to  point 
to  it. 

B.\KiNG  OR  Boiling  Apples. — These,  commonly  termed 
kitchen  apples,  are  also  a  most  important  class,  and 
deserve  a  few  remarks.  As  points  here  we  would  place 
good  stewing  properties  first  ;  bearing,  second  ;  aud 
keeping,  third.  We  have  given  keeping  properties  a 
last  place  here,  because  we  are  assured  that  abundance 
of  choice  exists,  both  in  named  and  unnamed  kinds ; 
and,  also,  because  our  kitchen  apples  meet  with  so  great 
a  consumption,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  dessert, 
that  goou  bearing  properties  are  more  essential  still. 
Almost  all  little  gardens  can  aflbrd  the  pro))rietor  a 
regular  supply  of  table  apples  ;  not  so,  however,  of 
kitchen  kinds.  If  size  can  be  obtained,  so  much  the 
better ;  indeed  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  name  this,  as 
most  of  our  best  kitchen  apples  are  above  the  middle 
size;  and  when  we  come  to  consider  the  loss  by  pai'ing, 
it  is  obvious  that  small  sorts  should  not  be  encouraged. 
Thus  far,  as  to  what  may  be  considered  points ;  and 
we  hope  that  those  who  wish  to  indulge  in  what  we  must 
term  the  luxury  of  raising  seedlings  annually,  will  be 
able  so  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  essentials  as  to  select 
judiciously.  They  may  rest  assured  that  theu'  labom's 
will  not  be  thrown  away,  for  although  many  singula!' 
anomalies  will  present  themselves  in  the  seedlings  friut- 
ing,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  the  preponderance  will  be 
in  favour  of  breeding  well,  that  is  to  say  of  selecting  on 
the  groimd  of  established  good  qualities,  rather  than  the 
reverse  ;  and,  indeed,  of  constantly  proceeding  farther 
from  the  original  type,  which  indeed  Nature  is  generally 
inclined  to  do.  One  thing  may  be  observed,  and  that 
is  the  extreme  probability  of  losing  by  degrees  .juici- 
ness, by  selecting  fruit  of  high  saccharine  properties  and 
colour,  and  from  being  as  it  were  over-ripened  in  very 
hot  and  bright  situations.  We  believe  some  of  oiu- 
great  fruit  raisers  had  discovered  that  they  lost  ground 
thereby  :  the  produce  losing  in  liveliness  what  was 
gained  in  saccharine  properties.  In  hybricUziug,  it  is 
not  im))robable  that  the  parent  on  one  side  ought  to  be 
so  smiu't  in  its  juice,  as  almost  to  savour  of  the  crab  ; 
however,  this  is  as  it  were  untrodden  ground,  the  whole 
question  is  little  more  than  in  its  first  stages,  and  we 
must  forbear  to  attempt  to  teach  where  we  had  better  be 
learning. 
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It  may  now,  perhaps,  be  well  to  offer  select  lists  of 
some  kinds  which  we  thinic  otfci'  superior  chances  for 
improving  our  breeds. 

Dessert  Kinds. — Xo.  1,  Early  Margaret ;  -2,  Early 
Hai'vest ;  3,  Kerry  Pippin ;  4,  Golden  Reinette ;  5, 
Wormsley  Pippin;  tj,  Kibstone  Pippin;  7,  Golden 
Harvey;  8,  Hughes' Golden  Pippin ;  9,  Hicks' Fancy; 
10,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil;  11,  Stunner  Pippin ;  12,  Old 
Nonpareil;  13,  Downtou  Nonpareil;  11,  Ord  Apple  ; 
!■},  Braddiok's  Nonpareil;  1(J,  Gravenstein;  17,  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain  ;  18,  Boston  liusset. 

On  looking  over  this  list,  we  find  Nos.  i),  13,  14,  l.j, 
Ifi,  presenting  smartness  of  tlavour,  combined,  in  the 
main,  with  delicacy  of  texture ;  these,  therefore,  should 
be  very  eligible  for  a  cross  on  the  one  side.  Also,  Nos. 
3,  4,  ti,  7,  10,  17,  18,  possessing  depth  of  flavour,  with 
saccharine  principles,  yet  several  of  tliem  capable  of 
improvement  in  point  of  meUowness  of  flesh,  with  the 
addition  of  smartness. 

This,  then,  is  an  idea  tlu'evv^n  out  "  in  the  rough,"  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  a  little  perseverance  for  a  tew 
years  would  produce  such  a  collection  of  improved 
apples  for  table  purposes  as  would  astonish  even  the 
breeders  themselves,  combining  every  perfection,  viz., 
high  flavour,  juiciness,  tenderness  of  flesh,  together 
with  keeping  and  bearing  properties.  It  is,  of  course, 
too  late  now  to  talk  of  hybridizing,  the  season  is  entirely 
gone  as  to  that;  but  let  no  one  who  has  leisure  be 
daunted  I'rom  ti'ving  his  hand  at  some  seedlings  from 
the  best  materials  in  his  room.  When  the  day  comes, 
an  opportunity  will  at  least  be  atibrded  of  contrasting 
the  results  from  the  natural  and  the  artificial  produce. 
Besides,  as  before  observed,  what  nice  stocks  these 
seedlings  make ;  and  as  to  seedling  apples,  why,  if  any 
person  lias  too  many,  he  may  incorporate  them  witli 
i^uick  in  his  hedges,  or  mend  existing  gaps  with  them. 
Let  a  shoot  here  and  there  arise  i'rom  the  hedge,  and 
become  a  little  ti-ee,  and  it  will  at  least  possess  one  of 
two  merits :  either  it  will  be  so  crabby  that  unlucky 
lads  who  come  to  taste  will  scarcely  come  a  second  time, 
or,  if  good,  will  be  of  use  in  culinary  afl'airs. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  try  their  hand  this  way 
may  wash  the  seed  from  the  pulp  as  soon  as  the  fi'uit 
becomes  tolerably  mellow,  and,  being  dried,  it  may  be 
kept  in  garden-pots,  in  dry  sand,  until  the  beginning  of 
February,  when  it  may  be  sown  either  in  pots,  in  a  wann 
house  or  hotbed,  or  out  of  doors.  The  former  plan, 
done  justice  to,  will  gain  a  year;  and  by  the  latter,  care 
must  be  taken  that  Mr.  Mouse  does  not  defeat  the  in- 
tention of  the  expectant  sower. 

We  intend  to  pursue  this  subject  before  the  blossom- 
ing period,  and  to  point  to  eligibilities  in  our  other 
fiiiits.  R.  Ehbington. 
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There  are  so  many  ways  oi  preserving  plants  tlirowjh 
the  winter,  iimkr  difficulties,  that  we  might  call  it  an 
art  of  itself;  and  if  we  could  collect  the  history  of  each 
way,  with  its  success  and  failures,  we  coidd  easily  draw 
i  up  general  rules,  which  would  be  just  as  useful  to  us 
gardeners  as  to  the  humblest  reader  of  these  pages. 
With  all  our  experience,  gardeners  are  not  the  best 
guides  to  follow,  nor  the  surest  writers  in  this  voiy 
necessary  business.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  glass  and 
fire-heat,  that  we  can  hardly  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  of 
security  in  all  cases.  The  utmost  we  arc  called  upon  in 
tlie  way  of  keeping  our  stock  of  plants  from  the  frost  is 
by  jneans  of  cold  frames  and  outhouses,  or  warm  sheds. 
In  these  we  can  keep  all  our  strong-gi-owing  Gera- 
niums, our  old  Fuchsias  and  Salvias,  and  a  few  other 
things  of  a  like  nature ;  while  our  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
and   all    the    small  delicate   things,    are    secured    by 


moans  of  glass  and  artificial  heat.  Now,  would  it 
not  be  a  good  plan  to  call  on  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  not  such  conveniences  at  hand,  nor  the  means 
of  supplying  them,  to  send  us  reports  of  their  ways  of 
management  for  the  last  three  or  four  winters  ?  Saying 
how  many  plants  of  this  or  that  kind  they  stored ;  how 
many  they  lost  or  saved  out  of  the  number;  ancl  how 
they  mean  to  proceed  this  winter.  The  e.xpericnce  of 
a  few  winters  must  have  suggested  diflercnt  modes  to 
thousands  ;  and  there  may  bo  a  score  or  a  hundred  ways 
of  doing  the  same  thing  vuider  difl'creut  circumstances. 
.All  this  collected  together,  read,  criticised,  and  read 
again,  would,  in  its  turn,  suggest  different  ways,  from 
wliicli  every  section  of  the  community — gardeners  and 
all — miglit  learn  some  useful  hints  to  suit  pai'ticular 
circumstances. 

The  simplest  and  most  successful  way  of  heeping 
stromj  ur  full-yroun  Geraniums,  that  I  am  aware  of,  is 
that  which  1  mentioned  last  week — preserving  them 
in  the  beds  till  the  middle  or  end  of  December,  after 
cutting  ofl'  one-half  of  their  young  shoots  in  October, 
and  the  other  half  about  the  time  they  are  taken  up, 
then  keeping  their  roots  in  a  half-moist  state  in  boxes, 
and  getting  them  out  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring ; 
not  later,  mider  any  circumstances,  than  the  beginning 
of  April.  All  this  1  have  proved  over  and  over  again, 
and  1  have  often  seen  the  bad  effects  of  keeping  them 
later  in  their  winter  stores  ;  indeed,  tliere  is  often  more 
harm  done  by  keeping  them  in  confinement  after  they 
begin  to  grow  in  the  spring  llian  by  the  damp  and  frost 
of  the  wliole  winter  ;  and  nothing  is  so  bad  as  getting 
them  in  too  early  in  the  autumn  before  they  are  stopped 
in  their  growth. 

Ticjridias  should  never  be  taken  out  of  the  ground,  in 
this  climate,  before  the  end  of  December,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  bulbs  not  being  ripe  sooner,  therefore  not 
quite  at  rest,  although  their  leaves  may  be  damaged  by 
early  frost.  It  would  be  good  practice  to  screen  their 
leaves  from  the  frost  as  long  as  one  could,  and  then  to 
cover  the  beds  with  something  as  long  as  the  roots  are 
left  in  the  ground. 

Covering  beds,  in  which  half-hardy  things  are  left> 
stands  much  in  need  of  improvement.  Unless  they  are 
covered  with  coal-ashes,  the  usual  process  is  to  lay  on 
leaves,  straw,  moss,  or  ferns,  and  the  first  layer  of  either 
next  the  earth  soon  turns  mouldy,  and  begins  to  rot, 
causing  the  soil  to  tm'n  to  that  state  called  ht'ery  by  one 
of  oiu-  coiTCspondents — the  very  worst  condition  for  the 
preservation  of  half-bai'dy  things  in  it.  To  get  over 
this  difficulty,  even  on  our  diy  soils,  I  have  used  a  close 
layer  of  the  small  ends  of  pea-sticks  or  other  brushwood 
in  a  ch'y  state,  so  as  to  keep  the  leaves,  or  other  covering, 
from  touching  the  soil,  but  taking  care  that  the  sides 
were  well  packed  so  that  the  frosty  winds  could  not  play 
in  among  the  sticks.  Another  improvement  would  be 
to  open  three  or  four  small  passages  at  equal  distances 
round  the  bed,  when  the  wind  or  the  weather  was  favour- 
able, for  the  purpose  of  letting  out,  or  driving  out,  the 
foul  air  from  under  the  covering,  and  to  close  the  pas- 
sages with  a  handl'ul  of  moss,  or  any  thing  else,  when 
tlie  hard  frosts  returned.  But,  like  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  the  first  and  best  part  of  the  story  is 
this : — As  soon  as  the  frost  hurts  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  the  finer  Fuchsias,  Salvias,  Cupheas,  Calceolarias,  and 
Heliotropes — for  I  would  give  them  also  a  chance — or 
any  other  half-hardy  plants  that  make  good  root-stocks, 
or  strong  necks,  or  collars,  from  which  buds  would  push 
in  the  spring,  cut  them  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground;  then  scrape  off  an  inch  or  more  of  the 
surface  of  the  bed  to  cany  away  every  thing  that  is 
likely  to  tui'n  mouldy  under  a  thatch  ;  cover  the  whole 
surface  two  inches  thick  with  the  driest  ashes  you  can  find, 
then  the  small  sticks,  after  that  dry  straw  or  fern,  &o. 
Whatever  be  the  shape  or  size  of  the  bed,  the  middle  of 
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it  should  be  covered  higher  than  the  sides,  iu  order  to 
get  a  fall  for  the  raiu,  aud  so  get  it  away  from  the  bed 
altogether,  if  possible  ;  for,  after  all,  wet  aud  damp  are 
more  dangerous,  or,  at  any  rate,  more  ditEcult  to  guard 
agaiust,  than  the  hardest  frost  we  ever  have  in  this 
country.  After  trying  many  ways  this  is  the  most 
effectual,  ]ilau  I  know  of,  when  carefully  done  and 
attended  to  afterwards.  "When  I  first  left  the  Agcqian- 
tJtus  out  in  the  bed  all  winter,  I  had  gi-eat  difficidty  to 
save  the  leaves  from  damping  off:  it  was  then  that  I  j 
tried  the  layer  of  small  sticks,  in  order  to  let  iu  a  current  I 
of  air  at  times  for  the  use  of  the  Agapanthus  leaves,  but 
I  found  the  benefit  of  the  plan  so  useful  that  I  recom-  i 
mend  it  in  all  cases  of  this  sort.  A  lady,  from  Ireland, 
who  visited  the  garden  some  years  back,  told  me  that  I 
she  had  a  large  root  of  this  Agapanthus  which  stood  out 
all  weathers  for  many  years,  anjl  all  the  protection  she 
gave  it  was  a  barrow-load  of  ashes,  spread  out  to  four 
inches  thick,  and  rising  iu  a  cone  in  the  middle,  over 
the  lieart  of  the  plant,  without  attempting  to  cover  the 
leaves  all  over :  the  frost  soon  cut  them  ofl',  and  when 
she  took  oft'  the  ashes,  in  the  spring,  she  cut  away  the 
remaining  pai-ts  of  the  leaves.  Sometimes  this  plant 
was  forgotten  until  the  frost  killed  all  the  leaves  quite 
to  the  ground,  and  she  never  foimd  that  that  was  any 
hann,  for  the  plant  flowered  every  year  equally  strong. 
Ever  since,  I  have  cut  ofl'  the  leaves  "of  our  plants  before 
the  bed  was  finally  covered  for  the  winter — some  time  in 
December ;  from  October  to  that  time  the  plants  were 
protected  only  by  a  layer  of  fern,  packed  in  among  the 
leaves,  leaving  the  top  pai-t  of  them  free  to  the  frost. 

Sjieaking  oi  Agapanthus,  it  may  be  useful  to  some  to 
learn  that  worn-out  plants  of  it  in  pots  will  do  very  well 
for  planting  out  in  beds,  aud  that  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  seasons  they  will  be  improved  to  such  a  degi-ee  as  to 
do  for  pots  again,  much  better  thau  plants  reared  in  the 
usual  way.  There  is  no  plant  more  useful  for  out-door 
decoration  in  summer  than  this  Agapanthus,  or  Blue 
African  LUy,  as  they  call  it,  and  no  plant  can  bear  so 
much  hardship  or  do  with  less  attendance ;  and  if  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  compelled  to  keep  some  plant  in  flower, 
for  the  summer  months,  on  the  top  of  St.  Taul's,  this  is 
the  only  one  in  the  catalogue  that  would  be  likely  to 
suit  him.  Yet  a  long  course  of  hard  management, 
cramped  in  pots,  will  tell  upon  it  in  the  long  run,  and 
this  way  of  plautiug  out  such  plants  is  the  best  way  to 
bring  them  round  again,  and  also  the  best  way  to' get 
up  large  plants  in  a  short  time  from  little  side-suckers ; 
so  that,  independently  of  its  gi-eat  beauty  aud  novelty 
in  a  bed  in  the  flower-garden,  I  think  I  have  made  out 
a  case  in  favoiu-  of  turning  out  the  Agapanthus  into 
beds. 

Another  way  of  getting  over  the  winter  with  a  bed  of 
half-hardy  things  is  this  :— Let  us  say  that  a  protected 
bed  of  Cuplteas,  Salvias,  Verbena  venosa,  or  any  other 
plants  require  renewing  with  fresh  soU,  and  that  a  few- 
fine  days  in  January  or  February  ofiers  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  this  work  done.  It  is  "not  a  good 
plan  to  replant  such  a  bed  as  soon  as  it  is  renewed,  and 
then  to  cover  it  over  for  the  sake  of  the  plants;  but  the 
plants  must  be  saved  while  the  bed  is  getting  mellowed 
by  the  weather,  and  the  simplest  way  of  doing  that,  is 
to  plant  the  roots  in  the  shrubbery,  under  some  large 
bush,  covering  them  with  hght  soil, "and  theu  with  some 
leaves  or  dry  litter.  "\Ve  have  often  kept  plants  this 
way  for  a  mouth  or  six  weeks,  and  sometimes  for  the 
whole  winter.  An  old  tree,  out  of  the  way,  is  a  good 
place  also  : — pack  the  roots  all  round  the  tree,  and  the 
bottom  is  sure  to  he  dry,— the  first  consideration  ;  then 
cover  them  with  straw.'placing  the  ends  up  against  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and  tyiug  them  round  with  a  rope  or 
string,  making  quite  an  umbrella  all  over  the  plants  or 
roots.  I  have  saved  plants  this  way,  after  losing  part 
of  the  same  sorts  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse. 


Again,  when  half-hai-dy  plants  that  have  been  growing 
in  piots  through  the  summer  are  to  be  housed  in  sheds, 
cellars,  or  under  the  stages  in  the  greenhouse,  it  is  much 
the  best  plan  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  to  plant 
them  in  as  much  soil  as  will  cover  the  balls,  and  no 
more  ;  the  pots  will  be  useful  for  other  plants,  and  the 
roots  of  the  stored  plants  can  thus  be  kept  in  an  uniform 
state — not  quite  dry,  but  not  wet ;  to  prepare  them  for 
this  change,  water  the  pots  well  two  or  three  days  before 
the  plants  are  stored;  every  pai't  of  the  ball  ought  to 
be  wetted  through  and  through  by  this  watering,  and 
the  whole  be  well  drained  of  the  extra  water  before  the 
storing  takes  place ;  theu  tlie  soil  for  ])acking  the  balls 
in  should  be  a  little  moist, — damp  sand  is  the  best;  and 
when  the  whole  is  finished,  an  inch  or  two  of  soil  or 
sand,  in  a  2>^>'fcctly  dry  state,  should  be  placed  over  the 
whole  surface;  this  very  dry  covering  is  the  best  part 
of  the  whole  process,  as  it  jireveuts  any  damp  li'om 
below,  and  still  wUl  keep  the  roots  aud  soil  in  a  medium 
state  for  a  very  long  time.  All  the  Fuchsias  will  keep 
very  well  tliis  way  in  a  shed,  if  hay  or  straw  is  put  over 
the  tops  in  hard  weather  ;  roots  of  Saltia  chamiedrioides 
and  jHitens,  of  the  common  Scarlet  Lobelias,  vei-y  weak 
roots  of  scarce  Dahlias,  and  many  other  things  of  the 
same  description,  we  have  kept  repeatedly,  just  as  here 
described.  Now  let  us  hear  how  our  readers  have 
managed.  D.  Beatox. 


GKEENHOUSE  AND  TVINDOW 

GAKDENING. 

A  FEW  Words  with  ouk  Fkiexds  the  Window 
G.iRDEXEES. — Bulbs.— In  the  cold  days  of  winter,  how 
cheering  do  Crocuses,  and  Snoudrops,  and  Tulips,  and 
Hyacinths,  and  Xarcissuscs,  &.C.,  look  iu  a  window,  when 
all  is  dreary  and  desolate  without.  The  two  first  I  have 
mentioned  are  rather  impatient  of  all  fostering,  and  can- 
not, without  much  trouble,  be  made  to  bloom  out  of 
their  usual  time.  They  who  have  them  in  a  garden, 
and  wish  to  stock  their  window  with  them  as  early  as 
possible  iu  spring,  may  lift  them  in  patches  a  month 
heuce,  pot  them,  and  introduce  them  into  the  window 
when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  keeping  them  in  the  in- 
terval where  the  ]iots  shall  be  protected  from  frost  and 
di'eucbing  rains,  though  a  fair  soaking  will  do  them  little 
injury  if  drainage  is  secured,  and  freezing  prevented. 
As  the  flower  will  depend  more  upon  the  matter  stored 
up  in  the  bulb  thau  upon  present  treatment,  if  the 
necessary  amount  of  moisture  is  supplied,  the  plants 
will  generally  do  as  well,  if  flowering  merely  is  consi- 
dered, if  potted  when  the  first  growth  appears  above  the 
gi-ound.  Iu  the  case  of  all  the  other  bulbs  generally 
gi'own  in  windows,  and  especially  when  bought  in  a  di-y 
state,  the  sooner  they  are  potted  nou\  the  better  they 
will  thrive ;  as  whether  bloomed  in  window  or  gi-een- 
house,  a  fine  flower-stem  greatly  depends  upon  getting 
the  roots  in  advance  of  the  leaves.  Copious  lists  of  the 
most  useful  varieties  have  already  been  given,  and  direc- 
tions for  treatment  have  not  been  wanting.  For  the 
sake  of  new  beginners,  some  of  these  may  be  cursorily 
glanced  at.  1st.  Soil — Rich  sandy  loam  will  be  the 
most  suitable.  The  mud  and  ground  stone,  cleai'ed 
from  a  highway,  laid  up  by  its  side,  and  allowed  to  con- 
solidate for  several  years,  when  dug  into,  and  mixed 
witli  a  small  portion  of  sweet,  very  rotten  dung,  or 
decayed  vegetable  soil,  such  as  tree  leaves,  will  answer 
admirably,  not  only  for  tliis  purpose,  but  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  plants  usually  grown  in  windows  and  small  gi-een- 
houses.  :2nd.  Size  of  Pot. — This  should  be  small  rather 
thau  large,  to  enable  you  to  have  more  pots  in  the  same 
room,  to  move  them  more  easily,  aud  to  aftbrd  au  oppor- 
tunity for  packing  a  greater  number,  when  in  bloom,  in 
vases  or  baskets.     With  proper  attention  as  to  watering, 
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&c.,  a  four-inoli  ])ot  will  grow  a  liyaciutU  admirably. 
The  same  size  will  do  for  three  commou-sized  Tulips, 
and  from  four  to  half-a-dozen  of  the  CrocKscs.  A  large 
Narcissus,  such  as  Grnnd  Momircli,  would  require  a  five 
or  six-inch  pot.  ;!rd.  Pottimj.  —  Drainage  must  be 
attended  to,  and  that  is  assisted  by  placing  a  little  green 
moss,  or  chopped  straw,  over  the  usual  broken  pots,  &c. 
If  the  bulbs  are  afterwards,  when  blooming,  to  be 
plunged  iu  vases,  or  baskets,  packed  in  moss,  then,  when 
potted,  they  may  stand  so  high  as  merely  to  have  their 
base  end  covered  with  soil ;  but  if  designed  to  be  bloomed 
in  the  pots,  then  the  chief  part  of  the  bulb  should  be 
covered,  alike  to  keep  it  firmer  in  its  place,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  evaporation  of  its  juices  in  a  dry  heated  room, 
■i.  Position  after  Potting. — Any  moderately  cool,  dark 
place  win  do.  and  rather  damp  than  dry,  though  the 
damp  must  not  be  iu  such  excess  as  to  cause  rottenness. 
Where  only  a  moderate  number  of  bulbs  are  grown, 
most  housewives  could  find,  or  make,  a  suitable  corner 
for  them.  Failing  that,  or  where  many  are  grown, 
choose  an  open  place  out  of  doors,  for  a  bed  that  will 
hold  the  requisite  number  of  pots ;  raise  it  higher  than 
the  surrounding  soil  with  rough  ashes,  or  any  other 
matter  amongst  which  worms  and  slugs  have  as  much 
disinclination  to  crawl.  On  this  place  the  pots,  fill  the 
spaces  between  them  with  similar  material,  and  cover 
over  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  the  future 
trouble  will  consist  in  throwing  some  litter  over  the  bed 
in  severe  frost,  defending  it  from  long-continued  rains, 
keeping  mice  at  a  respectful  distance  either  by  catching 
them,  or  surrounding  and  mixing  with  the  covering 
of  the  bed  a  fair  portion  of  chopped  furze,  whicli 
their  burrowing  noses  do  not  like  at  all.  The  raising 
of  the  bottom  platform  is  to  ])revent  water  lodging, 
but  this,  as  well  as  securing  irom  heavy  rains,  may 
be  dispensed  with  if  you  could  secure  a  corner  of 
a  shed,  or  stable,  or  byre,  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
great  thing  is  to  have  the  pots  crammed  with  roots 
before  removing  them  to  the  window,  and  this  the  course 
recommended  tends  to  foster.  The  heat  remaining  in 
the  soil  causes  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  as  a  whole,  to  be 
warmer  than  its  surface,  and  thus  roots  are  encouraged 
downwards  before  tliere  is  much  expansion  upwards. 
The  difference  would  still  be  greater  if  there  was  merely 
one  inch  or  so  of  covering,  and  I  have  s]5oken  of  more 
merely  because,  if  a  slight  covering  was  given,  and 
future  protection  neglected  in  very  cold  weather,  the 
incipient  flower-stems  would  be  injured.  When  first 
moving  the  bulbs  out  of  darkness  into  light,  it  will  be 
an  advantage  to  shade  them  a  little  at  first  by  paper 
funnels,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  narrow  upper  end,  and 
just  so  far  difl'erent  from  the  conical  wraps  the  grocer 
uses  for  half-pounds  of  sugar.  Sometimes  the  florets  of 
hyacinths  cannot  expand  freely,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  flower-stalk ;  and  the  assistance  of  the  funnel 
lengthens  the  jieduncle,  and  thus  remedies  the  evil,  by 
giving  the  florets  space  enough  to  show  themselves.  I 
would  follow  the  same  course  exactly  with  bulbs  to  be 
placed  in  glasses,  and  thus  successions  can  be  easily 
secured.  When  plenty  of  roots  are  in  the  pots,  turn 
the  plant  topsy-turvy,  and  then,  taking  the  ball  in  both 
hands,  agitate  it  and  squeeze  it  gently  in  a  pail  of  water, 
and  you  may  soon  get  the  roots  as  clean  as  you  like ; 
and  all  that  remains  is  merely  to  drop  them  into  the 
glass,  and  fill  it  with  water,  giving  a  fresh  supply  every 
few  days.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  superior 
mode  of  packing  them  in  ornamental  vases. 

Cold  Pits. — Those  who  woidd  have  their  windows  well 
supplied,  and  not  purchase  plants  to  any  great  extent, 
can  hardly  get  on  without  one  of  those  useful  assistants, 
where  plants  may  be  removed  when  past  their  best,  and 
others  brought  from  it  that  are  showing  promise  of 
future  beauty.  If  covered  with  glass,  any  tiling  may 
be  done  with  such  pits  in  summer ;  for  by  merely  lessen- 


ing the  air,  Achlinenes  and  other  half-stove  plants  may 
be  brought  forward  for  the  windows,  as  well  as  if  grown 
in  a  regular  hotbed.  But  in  winter,  without  artificial 
heat,  their  use  should  be  to  preserve,  not  to  rjro^c.  Some- 
times we  are  the  cause  of  misconception,  because  people 
will  look  merely  at  one  side  of  a  question,  and  not  at  all 
its  details.  For  instance,  some  time  ago  we  bad  visitors 
in  April  and  the  end  of  October'.  At  both  periods  we 
had  hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands,  of  plants  standing 
in  turf  and  other  temporary  pits,  and  at  one  of  the  times, 
as  it  had  been  a  little  frost,  and  a  keen  north  wind  then, 
a  long  pit  was  protected  with  straw  hurdles,  and  the 
soutli  side  merely  tilted  up  to  allow  the  softer  air,  heated 
by  the  sun,  free  entrance;  there  being  on  none  of  these 
pits  any  glass  whatever.  The  plants  were  looked  at, 
certainly ;  but  nothing  said  respecting  them.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  the  gardener  of  one  of  these  visitors 
called,  looking  somewhat  strange  ;  for,  instead  of  the 
usual  pleasant  smile,  there  was  something  about  him 
that  conjured  up  the  idea  of  a  man  whose  nose  bad 
come  into  contact  with  a  nettle.  Out  it  all  came  before 
long.  He  had  been  promised  a  good  brick  pit,  I  forget 
of  how  many  fom--feet  sashes  length  ;  but  as  Mr.  F.  had 
so  many  pits,  without  either  bricks  or  sashes  of  glass, 
why  could  not  he  do  the  same,  &c.  ?  It  was  satisfac- 
torily explained — that,  though  there  now,  the  plants 
had  not  and  would  not  remain  there  without  glass 
during  the  winter,  though  many  of  the  hardier  ones 
might  do  if  waterproofed  coverings  were  provided,  and 
the  walls  rendered  damp  proof,  though  nothing  would 
be  gained,  the  extra  labour  soon  eating  up  the  expense 
of  a  permanent  glass  covering.  Our  friend,  we  believe, 
got  his  pit,  and  1  rather  think  a  medium  of  heating  into 
the  bargain.  Did  time  and  space  ])ermit,  many  similar 
instances  might  be  adduced  as  to  persons  expecting  to 
get  blooming  plants  from  cold  pits  in  winter,  while  all 
that  generalhj  could  be  expected  was  to  keep  the  plants 
sturdy  and  vigorous  there,  in  order  that  they  might 
blow  freely  in  spring  and  summer.  As  connected  with 
this  matter,  we  are  fin-nished  with  two  questions  from  a 
correspondent,  which  I  shall  notice  here,  because  likely 
to  be  interesting  to  those  having  limited  S])ace,  and  yet 
wishing  to  do  the  very  most  with  the  means  within  their 
reach. 

1st.  Can  I  keep  Heliotropes,  Fuclisiaa,  Oernniinns,  Cal- 
ceolarias, American  groundsels,  Verbenas,  and  Petunias, 
in  a  cold  brick  pit  at  the  same  moderate  temperature  ? 
Yes. 

2nd.  Can  I  keep  in  a  second  [or  screened,  I  hardly 
know  which]  portion  of  it  (brick  partition)  Camellias, 
Cinerarias,  Myrtles,  &c.,  with  any  chance  of  a  success- 
ful bloom  ?  Yes,  as  to  your  keeping  the  plants.  Yes, 
as  to  getting  a  nice  bloom  about  April  and  Jlay  ;  but 
No,  as  to  your  getting  bloom  in  winter.  This  latter 
result  it  should  be  your  object  to  prevent.  A  Myrtle,  in- 
deed, if  the  buds  are  formed,  will  open  in  a  low  tempe- 
rature ;  but  then  it  would  do  better  in  your  sitting-room 
than  in  the  variable  atmosphere  of  a  cold  pit.  So  of  a 
Camellia.  You  may  have  it  so  forward  that  a  few  sunny 
days  would  swell  its  buds  almost  to  the  opening ;  but 
then  if  you  had  a  week  of  such  weather  that  you  neither 
could  give  light  nor  air,  your  fine  bud  would  be  injiu-ed 
for  ever.  None  of  the  flowers  you  mention  will  open, 
and  keep  open,  their  blossoms  in  a  healthy  state,  if 
the  medium  night-temperature  ranges  far  below  4.")°,  or 
with  much  less  than  10°  higher  for  sunshine.  I  should 
say,  therefore,  with  respect  to  all  your  jilants,  keep  them 
healthy — do  not  groio  them.  These  simple  queries  stir 
up  a  number  of  suggestions ;  at  present  I  can  only 
mention  the  following  : — 

1.  Arranging  the  jAants.  You  have  not  stated,  under 
Calceolarias,  whether  they  are  shrubby  or  herbaceous; 
if  the  former,  they  will  stand  rougher  treatment  rather 
than  the  latter.   The  first  may  go  anywhere ;  the  second 
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should  go  along  with  Cinerarias,  Heliotropes,  and  Ame- 
rican groundsel,  as  these  will  require  a  little  more 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  not  quite  so  much  au 
as  the  others  mentioned.  It  will  always  be  safer  to  err 
ou  the  side  of  dryness,  how-ever,  than  the  reverse  :  and 
though  this  division  would  be  advisable,  no  harm  would 
arise  if  aU  received  the  same  treatment,  though  if 
the  temperature  get  very  low,  the  Heliotrope  will  lose  all 
its  leaves. 

i.  Drif  Atmos}}here. — This  mtist  be  secured  by  having 
a  dry  floor,  raised  above  the  smlace  of  the  gi-ound,  and 
watering  each  plant  individually  and  carefully,  spilling 
as  little  as  possible.  In  a  succession  of  dry  days  and 
tine  weatlier,  a  dusting  from  the  syringe  now  and  then, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  will  be  of  service  to  Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias,  Heliotropes,  &c. 

S.  Position.^Foi  combining  light  and  freedom  from 
sudden  changes,  a  medium  distance  from  the  glass  may 
be  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches.  If  farther  distant, 
the  plants  will  be  drawn  ;  if  nearer,  subject  to  sudden 
heats  and  colds.  In  deep  pits,  where  an  open,  tempo- 
rary floor  of  boards  is  provided,  or  where  there  is  a 
regular  stage  set  in,  the  plants  may  stand  nearer  the 
glass,  because  the  body  of  enclosed  air  prevents  their 
being  suddenly  heated  or  suddenly  cooled.  Hence, 
with  a  moveable  floor  or  a  stage,  a  deep  pit  is  better 
than  a  shallow  one,  and  useful  for  many  things  in 
summer. 

i.  Air-giving  may  be  administered  freely  when  the 
e.xternal  atmosphere  is  mild,  and  nuiging  about  40°. 
In  frosty  weather,  it  should  chiefly  be  given  in  bright 
sunshine,  and  the  sashes  slait  close  early  in  the  after- 
noon, so  as  to  enclose  an  amount  of  sun-heat.  If  the 
frost  is  liliely  to  be  severe,  caver  up  before  the  sun  goes 
oti'the  lights. 

5.  Protection. — First :  Sides  and  end  of  Pots.  In 
severe  weather,  a  nine  or  fourteen-inch  solid  wall  is  soon 
penetrated;  and  when  once  the  frost  reaches  tlie  inside, 
the  internal  heat  is  soon  dispelled  by  radiation.  Hence 
the  use  of  hollow  walls.  Failing  that,  the  next  best 
thing  is  not  ilmoj,  nor  damp  earth,  but  dry  straw,  tied 
neatly  against  the  walls  for  several  inches  in  thicijuess, 
and  which  once  put  on,  may  remain  the  whole  winter. 
The  wall  plates  back  and  front  would  keep  it  dry,  and 
so  long  as  it  is  so,  a  powerful  frost  makes  but  a  weak 
impression.  Secondly:  For  the  Glass.  Whatever  will 
keep  the  glass  clean,  enclose  a  body  of  air,  and  withal 
be  waterproof,  is  next  to  perfection,  if  easily  managed. 
I  must  now  refer  to  past  volumes  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  principles,  which  are  just  identical  with  the  cause 
why  dew  is  formed  upon  clear  nights,  and  not  in  cloudy 
ones. 

6.  Remuring  the  Protection. — When?  Whenever  the 
outside  thermometer  ranges  from  -i-i"  to  4.j',  remove  in 
the  morning.  When  frosty,  but  sunny,  remove  late  and 
put  ou  early,  with  a  little  ah'  at  mid-day.  In  cold,  dark, 
frosty  weather,  when  tlie  thermometer  never  gets  above 
the  freezing  point,  and  that  in  your  pit  is  ranging  from 
38°  to  'M^",  uncover  not  at  all.  In  continued  snow- 
storms keep  shut  up;  in  Lnci'easing  frost  do  the  same, 
only  it  may  be  advisable  to  throw  a  little  more  litter 
over  all,  to  prevent  the  thermometer  within  getting 
dangerously  low.  But  at  the  freezing  point,  or  even  a 
degree  or  two  lower,  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  with  a 
week  or  a  montli's  seclusion  from  light,  though  eight 
days  in  a  temperature  of  4.j°  or  5i  i°  miglit  send  the  whole 
lot,  in  such  circumstances,  to  the  rubbish  heap.  In 
fact,  in  all  sucli  extreme  ciises,  the  low  temperature 
within,  if  not  too  low,  is  our  slu.'ft  anchor ;  but  the 
covering  must  be  gradually  removed,  and  not  taken  off 
at  the  hrst  change  of  weather.  R.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPAETMENT. 
EXOTIC  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Eleoc^rpus  dentatcs  (Toothed  E.). — A  very  elegant 
stove  shrub.  Nothing  can  exceed  tlie  delicacy  of  the 
pure  white-fringed  flowers  of  this  very  pretty  plant. 
If  any  one  knows  the  elegant  flowers  of  the  Alpine 
SoldaueUa,  he  will  have  a  good  idea  of  the  pretty  blos- 
soms of  this  Eleoearpus,  only  the  flowers  of  the  latter  are 
white  instead  of  bhie,  and  are  produced  on  short  woody 
stems ;  several  on  a  stem  from  the  main  branches  of  the 
shrub.  It  flowers  in  spring,  and  lasts  three  weeks  or  a 
month  iu  bloom.  The  leaves  are  of  a  medium  size, 
ovate  and  dentate,  and  of  a  beautiful  bright  green.  A 
plant  eveiy  way  worthy  of  cifltivatiou.     os.  (id. 

Culture:  Propagation. — Tliis  lovely  jjlant  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  and  the  best  time  for  it  is  in  early 
S2>ring.  Take  a  new  or  a  clean  pot,  live  inches  across,  or 
so  near  that  size  as  to  allow  a  bell-glass  just  to  fit 
within  it.  Drain  the  pot  well,  by  laying  over  the  hole 
at  the  bottom,  a  largish  piece  of  broken  potsherd,  prop 
this  up  ou  one  side  a  little,  with  a  thin  small  piece  of 
the  same,  then  lay  round  and  over  it  a  layer  of  rather 
less  pieces,  and  upon  this  layer  another  of  still  smaller 
pieces.  This  drainage  should  occupy  at  least  one-third 
of  the  depth  of  the  pot,  then  cover  the  drainage  with 
some  open  material  that  will  prevent  the  tme  soil  from 
choking  it  up,  a  thin  layer  of  what  remains  in  the  sieve 
after  sifting  the  comjjost,  will  serve  the  purpose,  or  a 
thin  layer  of  moss  will  do.  After  that  hU  the  pot  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top,  willi  a  compost  of  peat  and 
loam  Ln  equal  parts,  ireely  mixed  with  as  pure  sand  as 
can  be  procured.  Then  till  the  remaining  inch  with  pure 
sand  alone.  Give  a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  whole, 
and  set  the  bell-glass  upon  it,  giving  it  a  slight  pressure 
to  show  a  circular  mark.  Then  prepare  the  cuttings. 
Take  the  young  tops  of  the  shoots,  not  the  very  gross 
ones,  but  select  rather  the  weak  side  shoots,  and  from 
them  take  the  cuttings.  These  are  not  so  full  of  sap, 
and  are  consequently  less  liable  suddenly  to  damp  off. 
Form  the  cuttings,  by  first  cutting  them  the  right  length, 
1^  to  lA-  inch  wifl  be  quite  long  enough.  Smooth  the 
bottom  with  a  clean  horizontal  cnt,  with  the  shai'pest 
knife,  and  cut  ofl'  the  lowest  leaves  close  to  the  stem, 
%vithout  wounding  the  bai-k.  The  cutting  should  then 
have  no  more  than  two  entii-e  leaves  left  upon  it,  and  is 
ready  to  be  inserted  in  the  pot.  A  small  stick  made 
quite  smootli,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  crowquill,  is 
the  best  dibble.  Make  a  hole  with  this  close  to  the 
circular  mark  made  by  the  bell-glass,  insert  the  cutting 
into  the  hole,  arranging  the  leaves  so  as  to  point  in- 
wards, then  press  tlie  sand  firmly  to  the  base  of  the 
cutting,  and  proceed  so  aU  round,  but  close  to  the  mark, 
tin  the  circle  is  completed.  After  that  have  a  little  dry 
sand,  and  let  a  portion  run  out  of  the  hand  to  fill  up 
the  small  holes  made  by  the  dibble,  pressing  the  sand  to 
the  bottom  of  each  cutting.  Then  give  a  final  watering 
to  settle  all  close  and  level,  and  fix  the  bell-glass  over 
them  The  best  situation  to  place  the  cutting-pot  in,  is 
to  plunge  it  in  a  bed  of  tanner's  bai-k,  in  a  propagating 
house,  or  set  upon  a  heated  bed  of  tine  charcoal,  with 
the  dust  sifted  out  of  it,  or  a  heated  bed  of  sand  or  coal- 
ashes.  When  not  plunged,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
put  a  lai'ge  hand-light  over  the  cutting-pot  and  bell- 
glass,  the  object  being  to  prevent  too  much  evapo- 
ration tiU  roots  are  formed  to  take  up  a  supply.  In 
bright  sunny  weather,  the  cutting  must  be  shaded, 
either  by  a  canvass  covering  on  the  outside  of  the 
J  glass,  or  large  sheets  of  paper  over  the  bell-glasses 
and  hand-light,  inside.  As  at  that  season  there  iU-e 
numerous  other  ])lants  that  wDl  be  under  the  same 
process  of  propagation,  the  same  ti-ouble  of  shading,  will, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  serve  the  whole.  The  formation 
of  roots,  wfll,  in  most  cases,  be  known  by  the  cuttings 
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beginuiug  to  grow.  When  that  takes  place,  lift  ofl'  the 
glasses  every  morning  for  an  hour  or  two,  for  a  week,  to 
give  fresh  air  and  strengthen  the  shoots.  Then  pot 
tiiem  off  into  very  small  pots,  and  replace  them  under 
the  hand-light  for  a  short  time,  till  fresh  roots  are  made, 
and  then  inure  them  gradually  to  bear  full  exposm'o  to 
an-,  light,  aud  sun. 

Suit. — These  jilants  have  fine  fibrous  roots,  and  there- 
fore require  a  light,  but  not  too  rich  soil.  A  compost 
formed  of  light  loam,  peat,  aud  leai'-monld,  in  equal 
parts,  with  a  due  proportion  of  sand,  we  have  found  to 
grow  them  satisfactorily. 

Stiiiiiiier  TrcatinciU. — Pot  the  young  plants  iu  March, 
and  again  in  Jidy.  Older  specimens  will  not  require 
tlie  hitter  potting,  a  top-dressing  in  September  will  be 
all  tlicy  need.  Tiie  heat  they  require  may  be  deno- 
minated moderate  for  a  stove  shrub.  Tlicy  will  thrive 
iu  a  temperature  where  an  Ixora  would  starve.  Alter 
they  have  bloomed,  tbey  would  be  benefitted  by  a 
mouth's  exposure  in  the  open  air  iu  some  warm  sunny 
nook,  due  care  being  given  iu  supplying  them  with  a 
sufficiency  of  water;  liere  they  will  acquire  a  hardiness 
of  constitution  that  will  carry  them  through  the  dark 
days  of  winter  unscathed.  There  are  several  stove 
plants  of  hard  woody  character,  like  this  EUuvarp,  that 
would  be  better  for  a  months  summering  out-of-doors, 
provided  the  situation  where  tbey  are  placed  is  sheltered 
trom  cold,  heavy  winds,  or  draughts  of  air,  caused  by  a 
too  close  proximity  to  buildings 

Winter  Treatment. — This  is  simple.  All  that  ia  re- 
quired is  a  lower  temperature,  and  a  less  quantity  of 
water  at  the  root,  together  with  a  much  drier  atmosphere 
in  the  air  of  the  liouse.  Like  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  stove,  this  plant  loves  light,  and  more  especially 
light  iu  winter;  place  it,  therefore,  in  a  favourable 
position  to  receive  its  due  share. 

Insects. — This  plant  is  a  remarkably  clean  one,  very 
few,  if  any,  insects  ati'ect  it.  The  red  spider  will  make 
an  habitation  amongst  its  leaves,  if  there  ai'e  any  plants 
in  its  neighbourhood  infected  with  it.  The  usual  remedy 
must  be  immediately  applied,  namely,  the  sponge  dipped 
in  tepid  water,  and  every  leaf  minutely  and  diligently 
washed  with  it,  not  forgetting  the  buds  and  stems  also. 
Other  insects,  such  as  the  meahj  htuj,  and  tlie  diflerent 
sorts  of  scale,  will  attack  this  plant,  also,  in  a  foul  house, 
and  may  be  got  rid  of  by  the  same  means ;  but  as  we 
trust  that  all  the  readers  of  The  CoiT.iOK  GAiiuE:sEa 
are  cleaner  in  their  plant-houses,  we  will  not  suppose 
such  a  thing  as  a  foul  stove  possible.         T.  Applebv. 


FLOEISTS'  PLOWERS. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS'  FLO\VERS. 
Fuchsias  {Mr.  Epps). — Bright  scarlet,  brighter,  per- 
haps, than  any  other,  without  being  anything  extra- 
ordinary in  form,  will  do.  Althougli  we  have  many  good 
dtuk  fuchsias  there  will  be  room  for  this.  The  corolla 
forms  a  good  contrast,  and  the  sepals  reflex  just  enough 
to  show  it  oft'  to  advantage.  Why  has  it  uo  name  ?  Call 
it  Fire  King.  (A.M.) — Not  so  good  as  old  Corijmhijlora. 
Great  Western ;  we  noticed  this  at  the  show.  It  is 
certainly  the  largest  of  all  the  pale  varieties  by  a  good 
deal,  and,  therefore,  will  be  a  most  remarkable  plant  in 
collections.  (M.  1).  L.) — No.  1  is  too  much  like 
j  liicartunii,  if  it  be  not  it ;  and  No.  2  is  not  so  good  as 
Qlohosa  major ;  neither  of  them  can  be  useful.  (J.  J., 
Birmitujham). — No.  '-i  is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  lot 
worth  even  trying  to  grow,  aud,  unless  the  pale  part  wUl 
come  bghter,  it  may  be  thrown  away. 

Dahlus  (T.,  Eoehampton). — Yellow  dahlia,  an  average 
flower,  no  better  tliau  half-a-dozen  we  already  possess. 
No.  2,  creamy  white,  is  of  good  general  form,  and  well 
up  in  tlie  middle,  the  inside  of  the  petals  yellowish 


gives  it  a  very  novel  appearance,  and  the  outline  is 
better  than  average.  If  it  be  uncertain,  let  it  out  cheaper, 
that  people  may  aftbrd  to  buy  pairs. 

Styphelias  (A'.  Y.) — The  Styphclia  tribe  have  all 
star  flowers.  The  bloom  sent  is  one  of  the  largest;  but 
for  the  fetid  smell  they  would,  doubtless,  be  generally 
grown,  for  they  give  little  trouble. 

Hollyhock  (.-L  D.). — Queen  of  the  Mottles,  no  use 
whatever;  there  are  fifty  better  thrown  away  this  year. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

The  Pink. — At  page  402  an  essay  on  the  culture  of 
this  elegant  and  fragrant  flower  was  commenced,  and  we 
shall  this  week  resume  it.  Soil  tual  situation  were  pretty 
fully  considered  iu  that  place,  and 

Puop.\GAiiON  is  the  next  part  of  the  subject.  There 
are  three  ways  iu  which  the  pink  may  be  propagated: 
first,  by  seed  ;  second,  by  pipings ;  and  third,  by  layers. 

By  Seed. — It  is  only  by  seed  that  new  varieties  ean 
be  obtained.  Iu  order  to  make  something  like  a  cer- 
tainty in  obtaining  superior  kinds,  great  ciu'c  should  be 
bestowed  upon  selecting  the  kinds  to  save  seed  fi-om. 
We  cannot,  or  ought  not  to,  expect  good  flowers,  if  the 
seed  is  gathered  from  any  that  will  produce  it.  Generally 
speaking,  the  most  free  seed-producers,  are  the  worst 
breeders  of  what  we  florists  term  good  flowers.  In 
truth,  we  shall  find  that  the  single-flowered  varieties 
produce  the  best  and  greatest  quantity  of  seed,  so  far  as 
mere  increase  is  at  issue;  but  though  even  a  florist 
would  say  that  a  single-flowered  pink  was  pretty  in  one 
sense,  yet  he  would  condemn  it  as  utterly  useless  to  him 
as  a  flowei  to  be  cultivated,  and  would,  most  certainly, 
send  it  to  the  dunghill  as  soon  as  its  flower  opened ;  a 
sad  want  of  taste,  the  mere  lover  of  flowers  would  say  ; 
but  it  is  to  such  determination  of  tolerating  no  flowers 
but  such  as  have  certain  properties,  or  forms,  and 
arrangement  of  coloiu's,  that  we  possess  so  great  a 
niunber  of  beautiful  varieties  of  the  pink,  which  even 
the  botanist,  as  well  as  the  admirer  of  Flora,  is 
compeUed  to  admit  are  exceedingly  liandsome,  and 
improvements  upon  the  small  piuk  as  it  is  found 
in  its  native  wilds.  To  our  amateurs  and  cottagers, 
as  well  as  florists,  we  say,  raise  seedlings  every  year. 
We  are  far  from  perfection  as  yet,  and  the  humblest 
amongst  us,  the  poorest  cottager,  may  raise  seedlings 
quite  as  well,  and  as  good  too,  as  the  most  scien- 
tific florist;  the  grand  point  iu  the  business  being 
attended  to  properly,  that  is,  the  selecting  the  best 
flowers  from  which  to  save  the  seed.  Now,  the  most 
double  flowers,  as  might  be  expected,  do  not  produce 
seed,  ui  fact,  if  they  arc  quite  double,  they  cannot  seed 
at  all,  because  the  productive  organs  of  the  plant  are 
converted  into  flower-leaves.  Seed  must  then  be  looked 
for  iu  the  flowers  that  are  only  semi-double,  and  have 
every  good  property,  such  as  roundness  of  form,  even- 
edged  petals,  the  lacing  or  edging  even  and  distinct,  in 
laced  flowers.  In  self's,  the  centre  should  be  all  of  an 
uniform  colour,  and  the  flower  should  be  of  a  moderate 
size.  The  cu'cumference  shoidd  approach  to  the  size  of 
a  half-crown  at  least.  From  such  save  seed.  Iu  order 
to  ripen  it,  protect  it  from  heavy  rain  and  dew,  and  pull 
away  all  decaying  petals.  Wc  have  seen  many  a  fine 
pod  of  seed  moulded  to  such  a  degree,  as  completely  to 
desti'oy  the  seed,  for  want  of  a  little  shelter.  A  piece  of 
glass  with  a  hole  at  one  side,  to  fit  tight  upon  a  stiek 
placed  at  a  right  distance  over  the  seed-vessel,  is  a  good 
protection.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  judged  to  be  ripe,  let 
it  be  gathered  and  separated  from  the  pod,  dried  mo- 
derately, packed  in  brown  paper,  and  placed  in  a  dry 
tb'awer  in  a  dry  room,  till  the  sowing  season. 

'This  seed  so  carefully  selected  and  dried,  and  preserved 
till  spring,  is  so  valuable,  that  its  price  cannot  be  esti- 
mated.    It  is  quite  possible  it  may  produce  Pinks  of  a 
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superior  kind  to  any  in  cultivation.  Even  one  really 
first-rate,  superior  to  any  known  variety  of  its  class,  will 
be  worth  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds,  which  sum  would 
be  quite  a  set-up  to  an  amateur  or  cottage  florist. 

Time  and  mode  of  sinving  choice  seed. — Such  as  we  have 
described  above  will  be  worthy  of  every  care  and  atten- 
tion. Sow  it  in  March,  in  shallow  earthenware  pans,  or 
wooden  boxes  placed  under  a  frame  without  heat.  Set 
the  pans  upon  a  stratum  of  coal  ashes,  and  carefully 
close  every  crevice,  to  prevent  slugs  from  entei'ing. 
Cover  this  frame  up  every  night,  to  keep  out  the  frost ; 
give  abundance  of  air  during  warm  sunny  days,  and 
water  very  gently,  whenever  the  surface  appears  dry. 
The  seeds,  if  good,  will  quickly  germinate,  and  will  then 
require  particular  attention,  to  prevent  them  from 
damping  oil'.  This  attention  will  consist  of  giving  air 
every  day,  and  even  on  very  warm  sunny  days  pull  off 
the  light  entirely.  The  watering,  also,  must  be  very 
judiciously  performed,  giving  it  in  tlie  mornings  only  of 
such  days  as  are  likely  to  be  sunny.  Wlien  tiiey  have 
attained  a  sufiicient  size  to  be  handled,  let  them  be  care- 
fully pricked  out — which  means  transplanted  with  a 
small  stick — into  similar  pans  or  boxes,  replaced  in  the 
frame,  and  kept  there  till  they  iiave  six  or  eight  leaves 
each.  They  may  then  be  fully  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  after  that  be  planted  out,  four 
inches  apart,  into  a  bed  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  at  the  page  referred  to  above,  liy  the  autumn 
they  will  be  strong  plants,  and  will  all  flower  the  follow- 
ing season.  Then  will  be  proved  whether  thei-e  are  any 
improvements;  whether  there  is  a  decided  hit,  or  a  com- 
plete failure.  ]f  the  former,  rejoice  in  moderation;  if 
the  latter,  do  not  despair,  but  try  again  with  renewed 
vigour,  and  a  firm  determination  never  to  give  over 
trying  till  success  is  achieved.  Perhaps  some  one  of  our 
cottage  readers  may  say — I  have  no  frame,  and,  there- 
fore, I  cannot  raise  seedling  Pinks.  Stop  a  bit,  my  good 
friend,  you  need  not  give  that  idea  up  yet.  You  may 
choose  a  warm  border,  sow  your  choice  Pink  seed  upon 
it  in  April,  transplant  your  seedlings  in  .Tune,  and  get 
them  tolerably  strong  before  the  autumn.  Protect  tliem 
thi-ough  the  winter  with  hoops  and  mats,  or  some  other 
cheap  covering  of  your  own  make,  and  you  will  succeed 
in  blooming  some  the  first  year,  and  "all  the  second. 
Sow  away  then,  and  exert  your  ingenuity,  and  we 
promise  you  much  enjoyment,  if  it  be  only  the  hope  of 
success,  and  the  pleasure  of  watching,  attending  to,  and 
seeing  the  progress  of  your  nursery  of  seedling  Pinks. 

T.  Appleby. 
(To  be  continued. J 


THE   KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 

Tiienohin'oVac.\nt  Ground. — There  are  few  operations 
in  the  kitchen-garden  of  more  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  its  produce  than  the  proper  tilling  of  the  soil. 
The  heavy  and  successive  cropping  to  which  this  depart- 
ment is,  in  most  cases,  subjected,  renders  a  proportionate 
amount  of  artificial  assistance  necessary,  to  enable 
nature  to  sustain  the  many  demands  made  on  her 
resources;  and  not  the  least  of  these  auxiliary  helps,  is 
that  judicious  preparation  of  the  soil  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible depth  to  which  the  fertilising  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  can  reach.  Every  one  who  has  walked 
through  a  garden  in  summer,  after  a  lengthened  jjcriod 
of  dry  weather,  must  have  noticed  the  blue,  stunted 
appearance  of  the  whole  Cahhiuje  tribe  ;  Peas  often  mil- 
dewed before  producing  a  single  pod  ;  French  Beans  a 
prey  to  red  spider;  and  the  leaves  oi Straicberries  plead- 
ing, in  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  they 
want  more  food  ;  these  evils,  though,  to  a  certain  extent, 
attributable  to  the  season,  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol, are  yet  partly  due  to  the  situation,  over  which,  by 


using  judicious  means,  we  suppose  we  ought  to  exercise 
a  considerable  influence,  modified,  of  course,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  the  means  at  command. 
Previously  to  commencing  operations,  let  us  examine 
the  mischief,  as  the  first  preliminaiy  step  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  remedy.  It  is  well  known  the  first  effects  of 
dry  weather  on  vegetation  in  a  growing  state,  is,  by 
withdrawing  the  moisture  from  the  soil  nearest  the  sur- 
face, to  send  the  roots  to  seek  for  more  nutritious  food, 
either  laterally,  or  by  descenchng  deeper  for  it;  now  this 
latter  can  only  be  done  where  the  grouTid  has  undergone 
a  course  of  tillage  to  such  a  depth  as  to  prepare  it  for 
such  an  emergency,  and  we  need  hardly  point  to  trench- 
ing as  the  only  way  to  secure  so  desirable  an  (md.  But, 
independent  of  the  mere  loosening  of  the  soil  to  a  cer- 
tain depth,  other  things  call  for  our  attention — the 
nature  of  the  ground  to  be  operated  upon,  and  tlie  mate- 
rials best  calculated  to  amend  that  groiuid ;  and  we 
think  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  asserting,  that  it  would 
be  as  absurd  to  prescribe  the  same  course  of  treatment 
for  a  dry  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil,  and  a  cold  clayey  one, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  physician  to  apply  the  same  medi- 
cine for  disorders  diftering  widely  in  tlieir  origin  and 
effects.  True,  it  may  be  said,  that  dung  can  never  be 
applied  wi'ong,  but  no  more  can  food,  except  in  excess ; 
and  much  as  we  admire  its  renovating  influence,  yet  we 
must  not  be  diverted  from  our  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  remedy  a  defect  in  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  by  being 
told,  "  a  good  dunging  would  do  it  all  for  us."  Heed  we 
ask  how  much  dung  it  would  take  to  avoid,  or  remedy, 
the  evils  noted  above,  as  resulting  in  a  hot  season  on  a 
dry,  hungry  soil?  Abundance  of  that  useful  article 
woidd  certaiidy  accomplish  tliat  object,  but  let  us  see  if 
it  cannot  be  attained  by  less  expensive  means,  by  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  what  ingredients  are  necessary  to 
give  the  soil,  or  rather  the  subsoil,  an  altered  character, 
so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  puiiJOse  it  is  destined  for,  which 
merely  moving  it  and  putting  it  in  its  place  again,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  do.  As  an  example,  let  us 
suppose  the  garden  to  consist  of  a  strong  and  rather  stiff 
soil,  resting  on  a  cold,  heavy,  but  not  altogether  imper- 
vious, clayey  loam,  and  we  shall  also  pi-esume  the 
surface-soil  to  have  been  repeatedly  dug  and  manured 
for  a  series  of  years  without  the  bottom  having  been 
meddled  with,  so  that  its  original  condition  is  no  further 
altered  than  what  may  be  effected  by  the  washing  down 
of  the  juices  of  the  dung  which  has  been  placed  above 
it ;  but  still  its  crust-bound  siu'face  presents  an  impene- 
trable barrier  to  the  roots  of  every  plant  but  such  as 
Horseradish,  Coltsfoot,  and  some  other  deep-rooted  weeds. 
Such  a  case  demands,  and  deserves,  careful  trenching ; 
and  the  dry  state  the  groiiud  is  often  in  at  the  end  of 
summer  favouring  the  wheeling  or  carting  of  materials, 
as  well  as  being  advantageoiis  to  the  ground,  makes  it 
advisable  to  commence  operations  immediately  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  can  be  placed  on  the  ground,  which  in 
so  far  as  trenching  is  concerned,  are  those  necessary  to 
fertilize  the  lower  strata  or  subsoil,  which  we,  by  all 
means,  advise  to  be  again  retained  at  bottom  ;  a  certain 
quantity  in  the  course  of  operation  will  find  its  way  to 
the  to]i,  and  will  do  good  tliere,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
top-spit  will  get  at  tlie  bottom,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
both  we  mean  to  retain  in  their  former  position.  We 
need  hardly  enter  into  details,  which  most  labourers 
know  jiretty  well ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  mean  the 
top-spit  kept  to  the  top  again,  and  the  bottom  dug 
or  w-ell-workcd  over,  with  the  material  most  likely  to 
loosen  it  and  keep  it  ui  that  condition.  Lime,  when  it  i 
is  to  be  had  in  any  quantity,  is  good  for  that  purpose, 
and  so  is  chalk,  but  not  so  etieotual ;  ashes  may  also  be 
used  with  advantage,  or  it  might  be  peat-earth,  but  of 
the  effects  of  this  article  we  have  not  had  so  much 
experience ;  but  the  material  we  like  best,  and  the  one 
we  have  seen  the  best  results  from  as  a  subsoil  fertilizer,- 
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is  mortar  mhhish.  This  article,  when  it  can  be  liad 
in  sufficient  quantities,  is  assuredly  the  best  of  all  ibr 
maintaining  an  open  friable  texture  to  the  soil  placed 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  ordinary  action  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  besides,  its  caustic  jjroperties  being  in  a 
measure  gone,  the  roots  of  most  plants  seem  to  luxuriate 
in  it  when  tliey  tind  it  lying  in  a  sort  of  a  vein  or  seam 
between  layers  of  tlie  ordinary  soil,  whieli  we  have  never 
seen  them  do  when  fresh  lime  has  been  placed  in  such 
a  position  ;  and  though  the  powerful  action  of  quick- 
lime may  operate  more  rapidly  iu  disengaging  those 
bands  which  tie  one  particle  of  the  tenacious  matter 
with  another,  yet  the  mechanical  powers  called  into 
operation  iu  the  bleuding  are  the  same,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  years  the  mortar  rubbish  (being  often  used  more 
liberally  1  is  generally  the  most  useful.  However,  as  that 
cannot  always  be  obtained,  we  advise  the  use  of  other 
things  that  can  be  had.  Charcoal-dust  is  good,  in  fact, 
too  good  to  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  trench  ;  but 
coal-aslies  are  not  unsuitable  when  all  cinders  have 
been  taken  out ;  but  whatever  is  used,  let  it  be  well 
worked  into  the  soil,  and  if  needs  be,  dung  may  be 
placed  between  the  first  and  second  spits ;  certainly  we 
would  not  advise  dung  to  be  any  lower,  unless  for  special 
purposes,  as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  &c.,  but  for  most  crops, 
whose  roots  do  not  go  directly  down  in  a  straiglit  direction, 
we  say,  keep  it  moi'e  near  the  top,  that  the  rains  may  wash 
it  down  lower.  But  the  manure  >ised  in  trenching,  must 
be  regulated  by  tlie  intended  crop  on  the  ground,  some 
of  which,  as  asparagus,  requires  special  treatment ;  but 
this  we  shall  refer  to  hereafter,  confining  our  remarks, 
in  the  present  paper,  to  the  improvement  of  the  ground 
for  general  purposes,  and  in  recommending  mortar- 
rubbish,  which  we  presume  to  be  the  chipping  of  bricks 
that  have  been  cleaned,  with  occasional  broken  ones 
amongst  it,  as  well  as  old  plaster,  &c.,  we  by  no  means 
deprecate  other  things,  having  a  like  opening  tendency  ; 
but,  somehow,  we  think  lime-rubbish  has  a  chemical 
action  on  the  soil,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  grateful  to  vege- 
tation ;  on  that  account  we  advise  its  use  to  all  stifl'- 
bottomed  soils,  and  if  it  be  less  slow  in  its  pulverizing 
eflects  than  fresh  lime,  it  is  certainly  more  durable.  We 
will  reserve  oiir  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  soils  of  an 
opposite  nature  until  another  time. 


Cauliflowers. — See  that  slugs  and  other  vermin  are 
kept  away.  When  moist  weather  follows  after  a  length- 
ened period  that  has  been  dry,  these  gentry  sally  out  of 
their  lurking  places,  and  commit  gi'eat  devastation. 
C)ccasional  dustings  with  lime,  soot,  or  wood-ashes,  will 
keep  them  away.  It  is  time  now  to  prepare  some 
ground  to  plant  out  those  that  are  to  stand  over  the 
winter  in  hand-glasses,  but  about  the  x'Oth  is  time 
cnougli  to  plant  them.  In  the  meantime,  see  that  the 
glasses  are  all  in  order,  if  that  has  not  been  done  before, 
as  we  like  September  best  for  all  painting,  glazing,  or 
repairing  ;  however,  get  them  in  readiness,  as  well  as 
the  ground. 

Lettuce  and  Endive  may  now  be  planted  for  spring 
use.  In  planting  these  useful  vegetables,  the  ordinary 
summer  instructions  of  choosing  moist,  dull  weather, 
must  be  reversed,  and  a  dry,  sunny  day  taken  advantage 
of,  if  possible.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  in  summer,  the 
loss  the  plant  sustains  by  evaporation  in  a  bright,  dry 
day,  is  more  than  it  can  well  bear  at  a  time  when  it  has 
just  imdergone  a  rather  severe  operation, — that  of  being 
removed ;  while  now,  that  evil  is  less  than  the  one  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  attack  of  slugs,  &c.,  so  much 
more  nvunerous  or  destructive  in  moist  weather  than  in 
dry  ;  added  to  that,  plunguig  on  newly-dug  ground,  in 
wet  weather,  is  very  hurtful,  and,  taking  everything  into 
view,  we  prefer  dry  weather  at  tliis  season. 

Celehy  must  be  earthed-up  on  favourable  occasions, 
when  dry.  That  intended  for  latest  use,  ought  to  be 
blanclied  with  something  more  likely  to  preserve  it  from 
worms  than  the  common  rich  earth  of  a  kitchen-garden. 
We  have  done  some  with  coal-ashes,  with  a  very  good 
result,  using  only  a  little  next  to  the  plant;  behind  that 
was  soil.  As  many  gardens,  known  to  produce  the 
best  celery,  are  likewise  notorious  for  its  keeping  badly, 
we  advise  them  to  tiy  this,  or  some  other  simple  remedy. 
I  MusHRoo.Ms. — Prepare  more  dung  for  a  late  bed;  if 
you  are  furnished  with  a  house  purjiosely  for  them,  the 
trouble  and  uncertainty  is  much  lessened.  Notice  beds 
that  have  been  made  recently,  that  they  do  not  over- 
heat, if  so,  it  is  better  to  remove  a  good  quantity  of  the 
dung  in  the  centre  for  a  day  or  two,  than  deluge  it  with 
cold  water ;  those  made  up,  and  in  a  mild,  genial  heat, 
must  be  spawned  and  earthed  over.  J.  R. 
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NEW  PLAN  OF  BEE-KEEPING.— No. 


It  will  now  be  my  endeavour  to  prove  from  facts  that  the 
proposed  new  system  of  bee-keeping,  as  suggested  by  me,  is 
both  simple  iu  its  management  and  promising  in  its  results. 

What  first  gave  me  the  idea  of  it,  was  my  trial  last  sum- 
mer of  the  artificial  swarming  system  of  Dr.  Scudamore,  to 
whom  I  have  before  frequently  alluded.  I  observed  that  the 
swarms  so  formed,  being  located  of  necessity  on  the  staud 
which  the  parent  hive  had  occupied,  became  highly  prosperous 
and  very  heavy.  Thus  one  of  them  (of  May  21,  1850),  iu  six 
weeks'  time,  had  attained  the  weight  of  51  lbs.,  nett  contents ;  a 
second,  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  upwards  of  40  lbs., 
also  nett;  and  a  third,  which  had  an  old  queen,  3'Jlbs.  1 
observed,  also,  that  this  exchange  of  the  swarm  for  the 
parent  stock,  drew  away  from  the  parent  hive  all  the  bees, 
•\rith  few  exceptions,  -which  had  once  been  out  in  the  open 
air;  for  they,  on  their  lirst  excursion  after  the  change  of 
hives,  naturally  flew  back  to  the  place,  now  occupied  by  the 
swarm,  where  they  had  been  used  to  find  their  home  ;  and, 
indeed,  this  only  could  account  for  the  weiglit  of  honey,  so 
much  greater  than  usual. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  swarms  which  issued  naturally, 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  miglit  be  similarly  treated,  and  with 
the  like  success ;  and  thus  I  considered  larye  prime  swarms 
might  always  be  secured ;  because,  however  small  they  might 
be  on  their  first  estabUshment,  they  would,  in  a  couple  of 


days'  time,  attract  to  themselves  aU  the  full-grown  population 
of  the  parent  stocks.  But  I,  at  first,  mistrusted  the  final 
advantage,  because  I  had  observed,  in  the  case  of  swarms 
artificially  fomied,  that  the  old  stock  frequently  became  so 
much  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  population,  as  to 
run  the  risk  of  perishing  ;  in  fact,  in  one  or  two  instances 
whicli  came  under  my  observation,  it  did  actually  perish.  I 
accounted  for  this  in  the  following  manner :  that  for  full 
seven  weeks  not  a  young  bee  was,  or  could  be,  hatched  in  the 
hive,  for  it  would  take  three  weeks  to  raise  a  young  queen, 
and  when  i-aised  one  week  at  least  must  elapse  before  she 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  lay,  besides  the  three  weeks  even 
then  to  pass  before  these  eggs  could  become  perfect  bees. 
Thus,  the  hive's  prosperity  would  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  brood  left  by  the  old  queen  at  the  time  she  was  e.xpelled 
from  the  hive ;  if  much,  the  stock  would  be  likely  to  do  well, 
and  become  very  heavy;  if  little,  it  would  gradually  grow 
weaker,  and  perish  at  last.  All  this  is  supposing  the  hive 
were  left  opeu,  and  too  many  bees  suffered  to  join  the  new 
swarm,  of  which,  without  much  precaution,  there  would  be 
a  great  danger.  Again,  however,  I  reflected  that  if  the  first 
swarm  issued  naturally  (in  which  case  the  old  hive  would  be 
almost  sure  to  be  full  of  brood),  a  young  queen  would  be  ready 
to  issue  from  her  cell  in  a  few  days,  and  thus,  not  much 
more   than  half  the  time   above-mentioned  would  elapse 
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before  brooil  was  again  liatclioil  in  the  hive,  to  replace  the 
daily  loss  in  the  fields.  I  also  considered,  that  under  these 
circumstances,  tlie  great  reduction  of  population  in  the  old 
stock,  so  far  from  being  a  disadvantage,  would  actually  prove 
of  great  use,  because  there  would  thus  liai'dly  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  bees  liatched  at  tlie  time  of  the  issue  of  tlie 
young  ijueen  to  prevent  lier  from  destroying  her  rivals,  iiml 
thus  tlicrc  jcould  be  no  after  swarma  or  c«.s/,s-.  Such  was  my 
reasoning  ;  the  result  of  my  experiment*  will  show  how  far 
it  was  correct. 

I  had  a  naturul  swarm  on  the  loth  of  May  last,  which 
issued  from  a  common  cottage-hive  of  moderate  dimensions. 
Owing  to  the  awkward  situation  in  which  it  settled,  we  were 
obliged  to  Idow  tlie  smoke  of  bm'ning  wood  upon  the  swarm, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  them  elsewliere.  JMany  of  the 
bees  returned  homo  in  conseijuence,  but  at  last  the  swarm 
rose,  and  re-alighted  on  a  branch  of  an  apple-tree,  very  con- 
veniently for  hiving.  It  was  then  put,  in  my  absence,  into  a 
lariie  hive,  12  lbs.  in  weight,  of  unusual  size,  the  dimensions 
being  severally  15^  inclies  in  diameter,  and  Vi  inches  higli, 
inside  measm'e.  Sviien  I  came  to  inspect  my  swarm  tlie 
following  day,  it  appeai'ed  so  insignificant  in  its  roomy 
abode,  thiit  I  looked  upon  myself  as  extremely  unfortunate, 
for  I  had  depended  on  this  swarm  for  tlie  main  experiment 
of  my  new  plan.  1  immediately  had  it  jjlaced,  however,  on 
the  old  stand,  removing  the  iiarent  stock  to  a  new  position. 
From  this  time  I  carefully  watched  the  course  of  events. 
Jly  swarm,  in  spite  of  the  very  unfavourable  weather,  which 
we  had  in  the  beginning  of  .lune,  contrived  to  live  on,  and 
thrive.  liut  by  the  10th  of  that  month,  the  hive  was  not 
more  than  a  third  full  of  comb,  but  it  was  evident  tliat  tlie 
population  was  much  increased,  and  was  already,  in  i'art, 
very  large.  "Witli  the  15th,  came  a  favourable  change  in  the 
weather,  and  my  bees  worked  wonders.  This  was  evident, 
when  on  tlie  iOtli  of  .luly  I  weighed  the  hive,  and  found  it 
to  contain  -lllbs.  of  honey,  bees,  &c.,  i.  c,  independent  of  the 
liive  itself !  The  comb  was  also  worked  quite  down  to  the 
floor-board. 

But  what  of  the  old,  or  parent  stock  ?  It  appeared  literally 
tt'iiantlfss  for  several  days,  with  the  exception  of  a  stray  bee 
or  two,  wliicli  occasionally  appeared  at  the  entrance ;  but  it 
gradually  recovered  itself,  became  very  populous,  liatclied 
out  a  great  quantity  of  drones,  thmr  vo  second  sirann,  and 
weighed  on  tlie  20tli  July,  "-iHJ  lbs.,  nett  contents,  part  of 
which  was  worked  in  a  nadir ;  In  this  instance,  then,  I  liad 
seen  the  coiTection  of  my  reasoning  fully  borne  out  by  the 
event. 

Strictly  spealdng,  however,  this  is  the  only  direct  proof  in 
favour  of  my  new  system,  which  I  liave  to  bring  forward  ; 
but  I  will  mention  liere  my  treatment  of  two  other  hives  ; 
wliich  tell  almost  equally  in  favour  of  it.  A  swarm  was 
forced  to  issue  (artificially)  from  each  on  the  2'-2nd  of 
Jlay  last,  and  eacli  swarm  was  made  to  take  the  jilace  of 
the  old  hive,  wliich  was  removed  to  a  new  stand  close  by. 
Unfortunately,  the  old  hives  were  left  open,  so  that  they 
became  qtiite  deserted.  However,  the  one  swarm  (call  it  A) 
gave  me  Clbs.  of  honey  in  a  large  bee-glass,  filled  its  own  box 
with  a  famous  store  (its  weight  I  have  not  yet  ascertained, 
though  I  can  see  tlie  honeycomb),  and  worked  four  pieces 
of  comb  in  a  side-box,  of  which  the  miildle  comb  was  ceiled 
over  six  inches  down,  and  the  others  in  proportion.  The 
bees  I  sufiered  to  caiTy  this  into  their  hive,  as  the  comb  will 
be  of  more  value  to  me  another  year,  than  the  honey  will 
now.  This  swarm  was  of  an  enormous  size,  so  much  so, 
that  it  worked  simultaneously  in  its  own  box,  and  in  a  141b- 
glass,  but  one  imlucky  day  in  June  it  blew  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane, which  destroyed  nearly  half  the  swarm — the  bees  being 
tempted  out  by  the  warmth  of  tlie  air.  The  parent  stock  of 
this  swarm,  deserted  as  it  had  been,  contrived  to  give  me 
3i  lbs.  of  honey  in  a  small  glass,  besides  working  several 
combs  in  a  side-box.  Its  own  weight,  on  the  1-Jth  of  Sep- 
tember, was  1{\^  lbs.,  nett  contents — amply  sutficient  for  the 
mildest  winter. 

The  other  swarni  (e),  artificially  made,  was  put  into  a 
large  hive,  half  full  of  empty  comb.  Five  days  afterwards 
I  drove  the  bees,  caught  the  queen,  and  returned  her  to  the 
parent  hive,  l(^■here  she  was  well  received.      Thus  tlie  swarm 

*  The  reader  must  be  informed,  and  lie  will  bear  the  information  in 
mind,  thut  the  honey  season  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  very  indifferent 
on  the  whole. 


(very  populous)  had  to  rem-  a  queen,  artificially  (instead  of 
the  old  stock),  from  the  eggs  or  larva;  laid  by  the  queen 
before  her  removal.  I  did  this,  because  the  old  hive  ( which 
was  the  one  I  suspended  in  a  liay-loft  last  winter)  appeared 
in  a  most  miserable  condition ;  tlie  bees  that  remaiaed  ^I 
had  sutfered  them  all  to, join  the  swarm)  were  too  few  in 
number  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  youinj  brood  left  by 
the  queen.  Many  of  the  larva!  had,  in  consequence,  become 
quite  dead  and  black  in  the  comb,  and  the  wax  moth  had 
commenced  its  ravatfes. 

What  then  of //iw  experiment  ?  The  swarm  (as  full  of 
bees  as  possible)  weighed  :13  lbs.,  nett,  on  the  Kith  of 
September;  the  old  stock  (which  had  been  quite  empty  of 
honey  in  the  spring)  -52-1  lbs.,  nett,  at  the  same  date.  It 
may  fairly  be  inferred,  I  think,  from  ail  this,  that  the  sub- 
^ititntioit  of  the  new  sirarm  for  the  old  sircD'ni  is  a  fact  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  practical  bee-keepers;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  persuade  your  apiarian  readers  to  give  my 
system  (which  I  lieUeve  to  he  a  valuable  step  gained  in  bee- 
management)  a  fair  trial.  The  theory  is  simple,  and  the 
practice  easy. — A  Counthv  Cueate, 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  "To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Rutr,  London. 

Ageratum  and  CcELESTiNA. — A  friend  writes  to  us  a.s  follows:  — 
There  are  two  plants  which,  I  think,  are  often  confounded  by  many  of 
your  readers — namely  Ageratum  and  Cmlesfhia.  I  thought  myself  they 
were  the  same  plant  nine  or  ten  years  aco,  when  visiting  the  gardens 
belonging  to  Sir  \V.  Heathcote,  at  Hursley  Park.  Hants,  where  I  first 
saw  a  beautiful  bed  of  the  Ccelestma  ageratoides.  I  was  more  thnn 
usually  pleased  with  the  plant,  and  remarked  to  the  young  gardener  who 
was  showing  us  round  tlie  gardens,  "What  a  fine  bed  of  A  gem  turn 
Mexicanum  you  have  there."  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  he  replied, 
"  It  is  a  Calestinn."  I  observed  it  was  much  larger  growing,  both  in 
plant  and  flower,  and  brighter  coloured,  yet  I  could  not  believe  it  to  be 
anything  more  tlian  a  variety  of  the  Ageratum  Mexiranum,  nf  which  at 
the  time  I  had  a  bed  at  home  ;  however,  I  begged  a  head  of  seed,  but 
the  young  man  informed  me  that  it  rooted  readily  enough  from  cuttings, 
and  true  enough  it  does  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Ageratum 
Me-ricanian,  which  is  a  tender  annual,  and  though  it  thrives  so  well 
during  ths  summer  months,  in  our  flower-gardens,  it  would  be  found  a 
troublesome  customer  to  deal  with  by  cuttings,  and  to  keep  it  alive  the 
winter  through.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  C'ielesti7ia  ugerataides  is  an  under- 
shrubby  greenhouse  perennial,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  bedding-out 
plants,  and  those  who  would  put  by  about  two  plants  at  bedding-out 
time,  to  remain  in  pot  during  the  summer,  but  giving  it  a  larger  pot  to 
go  on  through  the  summer  in;  pinching  ofl'  the  tops  of  t)ie  plant  now- 
and-then,  and  towards  the  beginning  of  September  giving  the  two  plants 
another  shift  into  a  larger  pot,  will  have  it  growing  and  (lowering  during 
most  of  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  yielding  plenty  of  cuttmgs  to 
strike  from,  so  soon  as  the  bottom-heat  hotbeds  are  at  work  again.  It  is 
such  a  readily-rooting  plant,  that  every  cutting  must  strike,  put  into  the 
hotbed.  Now  this  we  cannot  say  of  the  Ageratum  Mexicanum.  It 
would  be  found  a  delicate  plant  to  deal  with,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
keep  it  through  the  winter,  but  it  seeds  very  freely,  and  stands  the  test 
very  well  when  planted  out  in  a  bed  in  the  flower-garden,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  very  many  of  the  annual  plants.  Ageratum  Mexicunnm  is 
an  exception  to  this,  standing  the  test  very  well  as  a  bed  plant.  How- 
ever, nherc  one  only  is  wanted  of  its  colour  and  shape  of  flower,  give  the 
Co-'testina  agerafoides  the  preference  ;  but  where  sorts  are  in  request, 
then  give  place  to  all  that  is  pretty  and  sweet  in  the  Ageratum  Me-ri- 
cannrn.  The  whole  plant  of  this  is  bristly,  and  the  leaves  egg-heart- 
shaped,  scolloped,  and  wrinkly  ;  whilst  of  Caslestinn  ageratoidem,  the 
whole  plant  is,  more  or  less,  hairy,  the  leaves  pointed-egg-shaped, 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  coarsely  saw-edged. 

Bovd's  SELF-ADJUSTI^G  ScYTHE  {Hortutanus). — This  is  to  bo  bought 
of  Messrs.  Deane.  Old  Swan  Lane,  London.  Wr.  Bojd,  in  a  letter  now 
before  us,  says — "The  invention  is  my  own,  and  was  conceived  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vast  annoyance,  inconvenience,  and  expense,  in  getting  one 
of  the  old  scythes  hung,  and  I  was  at  last  almost  driven  to  wish  that  Old 
Time  liad  been  hung  for  inventing  such  a  very  clumsy  thing.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  after  much  labour  and  expense,  I  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  improvement  to /Jer/ec^/ojj ;  and  that,  during  its  exhibition 
at  the  World's  Fair,  I  have  been  honoured  by  explaining  it  in  person  to 
Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  when  it  met  their  most  gracious  approval. 
I  have  received  orders  for  them  from  M.  Salandrouzede  Lamornaix,  on 
behalf  of  the  French  government;  as  also  from  the  Koyal  Agricultural 
College  ;  as  well  as  from  farmers,  gardeners,  labourers,  nurserymen,  and 
nmathirs,t\\G  latter  of  whom  have  discovered  the  important  fact,  that 
they  can  now  mow  their  own  lawns  without  fear  of  accident,  and  at  such 
a  saving  in  the  gardeners'  wages  as  to  enable  them  to  spend  their  savings 
in  other  ways  connected  with  the  noble  pursuit  of  gardening." 

Preserving  Strawberries  from  Slvgs.—.E. /..  il/.  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — "In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  a  recent  number  of  Tut  Cottagr 
Gardener  by  '  Upwards  and  Onwards,'  as  to  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  Strawberries  from  the  Slug,  &e.,  I  would 
strongly  recommrnd  the  use  of  bark  from  the  tan-yard,  after  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  pit.  It  was  used  for  many  years  by  a  gentleman  who  spared 
no  pains  in  order  to  preserve  his  fruit  and  bring  it  '  handsomely  to  table.' 
I  remember  that  the  bark,  or  tan,  was  laid  on  the  beds  early  in  the  spring, 
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before  the  runners  began  to  shoot  from  the  plant,  and  sufficiently  thick 
to  cover  all  the  soil.  It  answered  three  purposes  :  it  effectually  pre- 
vented the  devnstation  of  the  snail,  the  ground  was  kept  moist  underneath, 
and  avoided  the  labour  of  watering,  added  to  which  no  rain  could  dash 
the  fruit  with  soil.  Every  other  means  failed  but  this,  andthc.plan  was 
adopted  by  many  of  those  who  had  the  same  desire  that  he  bad  to  eat 
that  delicious  friiit  in  perfection." 

Uemoving  Bay-tree  \^Everg^reeji)- — A  Bay-tree,  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  as  many  through,  will  require  great  judgment  and  some  strength  to 
remove  so  far  as  tAvo  miles;  but  there  is  no  fear  of  succeeding,  even  under 
the  circumstances  you  name,  as  the  Bay  removes  as  safely  as  the  common 
Laurel,  but  ytm  ought  to  employ  an  experienced  person  to  assist  you. 
Azaleas  &r\A  Deutzia  will  not  do  at  all  under  the  Laurel  hedge.  Trj-  the 
Gfoire  de  Hosamtne  Rose,  and  plant  two  feet  apart.  To  prepare  the  red 
clay  bank  for  flowers,  you  must  mL\  one-half  sand  with  and  as  much  of 
the  hotbed  dung  as  you  cau  spare.  We  shall  soon  publish  a  list  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  that  will  grow  gracefully  over  the  pots  like  the 
Torrenia. 

PELARCONirM  ECHiNATUM  [A.  B.  C.  D.).—li  it  is  wcU  drained,  it 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  repot  it  once  in  four  years.  Vou  seem  to  have 
managed  Primula  nivalis  quite  right;  it  was  worn  out,  and  ought  to 
have  been  divided  three  years  since.  Your  cutiings  of  it  are  sure  to  grow 
and  mal<e  fme  ]ilants,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  flower  next 
year.  Altogetlier  you  ajipear  to  us  to  be  on  the  right  scent  with  all  your 
plants. 

Vkllow  Chixa  Rose  (T.  Fallon). — Arc  you  sure  that  your  rose  is 
the  Yellow  China":'  M'e  never  heai'd  of  it  being  bad  to  flower,  and  we 
suspect  it  to  be  the  old  Velloiv  Briar,  with  Provence  rose  flowers,  which 
no  one  can  flower  unless  the  soil  suits  it,  and  no  one  can  say  what  that 
soil  is.  At  aay  rate,  take  up  your  rose  next  month,  prune  it  close,  and 
root-prune  it  partially,  put  fresh  rich  light  soil  under  it,  and  water  it 
occasionally  next  summer. 

Datura  Aebobea  [\V.  B.  P.)— Your  Datura  not  blooming  freely, 
and  with  diminutive  leaves,  has  been  short  of  food ;  they  are,  indeed, 
gross  feeders.  The  best  way  to  manage  the  Brugmanjiia  or  Ualura 
femUy,  which  are  woody,  is  to  let  them  go  to  rest  in  October ;  they  will 
cast  every  leaf.  Rest  is  induced  by  dryness  at  the  root,  and  the  usual 
decline  of  temperature.  Our  practice  is  to  place  them  anywhere  in-doors, 
in  the  dark  it  you  lilie,  where  no  frost  can  reach ;  and  in  the  early  part  of 
February  to  take  them  out  to  the  potting  bench,  shake  out  all  the  soil 
from  them,  trim  their  roots,  repot  them  a  "single  shift,"  and  tben 
plunge  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  7u^  to  80°.  They  are,  at  the  same  time, 
pruned  in  almost  to  the  old  wood.  In  a  few  wetks  they  will  have  made 
new  growth,  and  may  be  "cooled  down,"  or"  hardened  ofl',''  and,  hence- 
forth, need  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment  until  near  IVlidsninmer,  when 
they  may,  if  you  please,  be  placed  out-of-doors  in  a  warm  and  sheltered 
situation.  The  soil  should  be  about  equal  parts  stiff  loam  and  manure, 
and  the  more  liquid  manure  the  better;  at  any  rate  water  proluaely. 
Gnnxel's-  Bergumot  Ptar  was  always  a  shy  setter;  your  blossoms  are 
badly  impregnated,  probably  the  pistil  is  defective.  This  sort  is  too 
robust  to  be  confined  to  mere  spurs  ;  try  the  tying  down  of  young  shoots, 
as  ad\ised  in  our  previous  numbers. 

Prdmxg  Filberts  {Rhi/d-i/-Gors,  Caermarihen).  —  This  is  very 
simple,  provided  proper  wood  exists  in  the  trees;  that  is  to  say,  wood  of 
sturdy  yet  moderate  growth  ;  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  a  steady 
and  uniJ'orm  action  of  root.  Neither  luxuriant  filberts,  nor  those  half- 
starved,  will  bear  well.  In  pruning,  the  first  point  is  to  thin  out  much 
of  the  little  spray  in  the  interior  of  the  tree,  for  even  to  the  filbert  a  free 
admission  of  light  is  essential.  Ne.\t  thin  out  a  little  even  of  the  exterior, 
removing  the  extremes  of  luxuriance  and  weakness,  and  next  shorten 
back  what  few  strong  shoots  are  left  (to  extend  the  size  of  the  tree*, 
pruning  away  about  a  third  of  the  length.  A  well-pruned  filbert  almost 
approaches  the  punch-bowl  character,  the  interior  not  quite  so  open. 
Never  permit  suckers  to  remain.  I>o  not  prune  until  the  nuts  blossom 
in  Ularch,  and  be  sure  when  they  bloom  to  suspend  catkins,  or  male 
flowers,  if  the  trees  be  deficient. 

Drivinc,  Bees. — An  Incumbent  says  :  "  I  attempted  to  drive  a  hive 
of  bees,  an  old  stock,  into  an  empty  hive,  about  noon  on  a  fine,  bright 
day:  inverted  old  stock,  placed  on  it  the  empty  hive,  made  all  close 
round  the  junction,  tapped  upwards  of  ten  minutes;  but,  on  taking  off 
the  lop  hive,  was  disappointed  at  finding  that  not  more  than  halt  the 
bees  had  ascended,  consequently  I  had  recourse  to  JMr.  Payne's  old 
system  of  cutting  out  the  combs,  and  brushing  off  the  bees  into  their 
hive,  and  then  jouied  the  divided  stock,  and  united  them  to  a  younger 
stock  at  nightfall.  The  driving  system,  if  successful,  is  most  desirable, 
as  no  bees  are  destroyed  in  the  operation,  whereas  in  the  cutting-out 
system  many  are  sacrificed.  This  union  has  continued  to  work  very 
comfortably  together — not  so,  however,  in  my  second  union.  This  was 
between  an  ola  stock  of  some  four  years  old  and  a  fine  siiarm  of  this 
year— a  very  strong  swarm,  and  from  which  I  had  taken  a  capful  of 
excellent  honey,  some  I  i  Uis.  The  old  stock  was  a  strong  one,  but  the 
sflarm  I  considered  the  strongest.  My  reason  for  uniting  the  two  was 
because  the  hive  of  the  old  stock  was  in  a  dilapidated  state.  Well,  this 
union  was  by  no  means  a  happy  one,  for  I  found  on  the  following  morn- 
ing a  heap  of  bees  lying  dead  on  the  bottom  board  — I  should  say  nearly 
two  quarts.  The  bees  hcfl-  not  in  cither  case  besprinkled  witii  honey 
and  water  :  was  this  the  cause  of  disagreement,  or  the  junction  of  the 
old  stock  with  the  yovng  swarm  /  "  After  having  continued  tapping  the 
lower  hive  for  ten  minutes,  and,  upon  examination,  finding  only  half  the 
bees  have  ascended,  the  hives  should  have  been  again  put  together,  and 
the  tapping  resumed  fur  five  or  ten  minutes :  half  the  bees  having  gone 
up  was  a  sufficient  assurance  that  the  remaining  half  would  have  followed 
had  the  tapping  been  continued  a  little  longer.  Sprinkling  with  honey 
and  water  la  not  necessarj-.  When  the  bees  inteuded  to  be  united  to 
another  stock  arc  dashed  out  upon  the  ground,  or  a  cluth,  and  the  stock 
they  are  to  ijc  joined  to  immediately  placed  over  them,  fighting  is  not 
known  to  take  place. 

Tobacco  Plant  (Ber^-a.'ii,\— It  is  past  the  proper  time  to  take  up 
your  Tobacco  plant.  Up  with  it  by  the  roots,  hanj?  it  in  a  dry  shed  until 
the  leaves  are  half-dried,  then  strip  them  off  the  stalks,  and  pile  them 
over  each  other  in  a  heap  for  three  or  four  days,  or  until  they  heat  a  little; 


then  open  them  out,  and  have  them  dried  slowly;  then  they  are  fit  for 
use.  Put  your  Cifvlamen  Persicum  under  a  cover  at  once,  and  read  the 
proper  treatment  in  former  volumes. 

Fuchsias  (5.  S.). — Those  you  name  are  as  good  as  those  we  recom- 
mended. There  is  neither  a  blue  Verbena  nor  a  yellow  one,  but  the  two 
you  name  are  the  nearest  to  what  you  want. 

Cold  Pits  {Ignotus). — See  what  Mr.  Fish  has  said  to-day. 

Cloth  oi-  Gold  Rose  {M.  D.). — Train  it  against  a  south  or  west  wall, 
and  do  not  shorten  the  shoots,  but  train  them  in  at  full  length,  and  if  it 
does  not  bloom,  cut  one-third  of  the  roots  in  ihc  spring,  The  Dei-o- 
fiiensis  and  many  others  will  do  to  bud  on  this  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  finest 
flower  we  have  seen  of  Souvenir  de  MaJinaison  Rose  is  from  buds  thus 
worked  on  the  Solfatcrre,  a  Rose  equally  strong  with  the  Ciuth  uf  Gold. 

Flower-garden  Plans  must  stand  over  for  awhile;  but  we  shall 
number  them  as  they  come,  and  answer  in  succession  when  we  can  spare 
the  time  to  begin  with  them. 

WiNTKKiNG  Geraniums  ox  a  Lawn. — F.  H.  says  : — "  I  have  a  l.irge 
basket  on  my  lawn  filled  with  nine  Scarlet  Geraniums  :  instead  of  re- 
moving the  soil  and  plants,  and  refilling  it  next  Blay,  I  propose  cutting 
off  all  the  leaves,  and  sheltering  it  from  frost  and  damp,  and  giWng  no 
wates- till  the  spring,  in  short,  adopting  Harry  flloore's  plan.  W^ill  that 
answer  better  than  filling  it  with  young  plants  every  summer ':' "  Yes; 
much  better,  if  you  are  sure  of  being  able  to  save  them  from  frost  and 
damp.  A  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse,  will  not  keep  Geraniums  on 
Harry  Bloor's  plan  ;  when  they  are  dried  they  vuist  be  kept  dark. 

Busy  Body. — If  we  were  to  put  in  your  witty  suggestion,  we  should 
have  another  score  of  expostulary  letters. 

Black  Beetles  and  Crickets.— S.  IT'iR-tHSon  suggests  red  wafers 
for  destroying  these,  but  we  do  not  think  them  effectual,  and  certainly 
not  against  crickets,  for  these  do  not  eat  them. 

Figs  and  Peaches  (J  Sul^scriber from  the  hegimiing). — It  is  an  in- 
jurious plan  to  pick  off  their  leaves  to  expose  their  fruit  to  the  sun.  You 
had  better  effect  the  purpose  by  training  in  the  branches.  To  remove  a 
I  sinslc  leaf  or  two  does  no  harm.  We  should  say  that  on  the  Kentish 
Hills.  Tnxodium  sempervirens  is  not  likely  to  rise  above  50  feet  in 
height,  though  in  California  it  reaches  to  more  than  200  feet.  The 
Cupressus  U/ideana  will,  probably,  not  exceed  30  feet  in  stature,  though 
in  Mexico  it  rises  to  6o  feet,  but  it  grows  very  fast.  This  Cypress,  as  well 
as  C.  torulosn  and  thunfern,  are  very  little  more  tender  than  the  common 
Cypress, 

Cypresses  (y.  G«(?.sO-— Apply  to  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry  for  the 
information  you  require.    The  other  subject  you  name  is  not  forgotten. 

Heracleum  Giganteum. — Any  person  requiring  seed  of  this  may 
have  it  by  enclosing  an  envelope,  stamped  and  directed  with  his  or  her 
address,  to  "  W.  C.  G.,  Post-oflice,  Sandbach,  Cheshire." 

Plan  for  a  Garden  (J.  K.  Grant).—  We  cannot  accede  to  your 
request.  To  draw  out  garden  plans  would  occupy  one  man's  entire  time — 
a  man  whose  services  would  be  worth  five  guineas  a  day.  F.mploy  a  gar- 
dener to  do  it,  and  then  we  shall  be  happy  to  advise  upon  any  doubtful 
point. 

BfESPiLUS  Japonica  (Tr.  B.  D.,  Ehns/one).-~This  is  one  of  the 
synonyms  q(  Eriobotrya  Jnpouica,  the  Loquat.  It  bears  a  very  refresh- 
ing fruit.  The  following  extract  from  The  L'ott/ige  Gardeners^  Dictionary 
answers  your  query: — E.  Japonica  (.Tapanese).  15.  October.  Japan. 
1767-  Half-hardy  evergreen  fruit-tree,  with  white  flowers.  Cuttings  of 
side-shoots,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  lencth,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  in  a  few  days  placed  in  bottom-heat ;  by  seeds  in  a  hotbed  as  soon 
as  gathered  ;  also  by  grafting  on  the\\'hite  Thorn,  or,  better  still,  on  the 
Quince.  Peat  and  loam  ;  will  grow  against  a  wall  with  a  protection  in 
winter;  has  been  fruited  in  pots  by  turning  it  out  to  rest  in  summer, 
giving  a  stove  heat  in  winter,  when  it  flowered  in  December  and  fruited 
in  April. 

Potato  Planting  (J.  Patterson).— S&e  what  we  say  to-day  in  our 
leader.  If  your  soil  is  at  all  heavy,  mis  a  little  coal-ashes  with  the  surface, 
dig  your  ground  enough  for  a  row  at  a  time,  put  the  sets  on  y-  ^ 

the  surface,  and  then  earth  over  them  nine  inches  high,  thus      y"      ^\.^ 

Asparagus  Beds  (An  Amateur  and  a  Novice), — Draw  off  about  an 
inch  of  the  surface-soil,  as  soon  as  the  stems  are  Q7iite  dead  and  cut 
dow  n,  put  on  a  good  dressing  of  the  thoroughly-decayed  dung  and  sea- 
weed, and  then  return  the  inch  of  surface-soil.  In  the  spring,  gently 
stir  up  the  mixture  with  a  fork. 

Flowers  for  tiik  Graves  (C). — Your  essay  thus  entitled  shall 
appear  in  our  next.  Never  were  we  more  misunderstood  than  on  this 
subject.  We  love  to  see  the  well-trimmed  graves,  and  to  flower-decked 
graves  have  we  no  objection  ;  but  let  the  flowers  be  such  as  those  who 
rest  beneath  loved  when  in  life,  or  such  as  the  sorrower-lcft-behind's  own 
heart  suggests. 

Hardy  Flowers  (Cambridge),— Wc  do  not  think  either  Dahlias  or 
Geraniums  come  within  this  class.  They  are  only  half-hardy,  requiring 
protection  in  winter,  therefore,  should  have  disqualified  a  basket  of  cut- 
flowers  exhibited  to  compete  for  a  prize  offered  for  hardy  cut-flowers.  We 
do  not  think  nineteen-pence  per  square  foot  too  much  tor  garden-lights, 
glazed  with  Hartley's  rough  plate-glass,  painted,  handled,  and  all  com- 
pleted of  gooii  materials,  and  well  made. 

Pitcher  Plants  (A  Subscriber). —Mote  than  one  genus  is  included 
under  this  general  name.  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  Cephalotus,  Nepen- 
thes, and  Sarracenia,  in  a  collection  of  Pitcher  Plants.  In  all,  "  the 
pitcher  "  is  the  form  of  some  of  the  leaves,  as  in  Cephalotus  and  San*a- 
cenia,  or  an  appendage  at  the  end  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Nepenthes. 

Errors. — At  page  378  of  last  volume,  col.  1,  line  7  from  top,  for 
'"Mount  J«iv/,"  read  "  Mount  .fwra  ;  "  and  in  line  10,  for  "iJreyo'e  " 
read  "  Brevent."     "  Whitburn"  is  thanked  for  these  corrections. 

Wholesale  House  {A  Subsciiber,  Slickleton).— Any  oi  the  London 
houses  who  advertise  in  our  columns  will  supply  seeds  as  required.  We 
cannot  particularise  one. 

Laying  down  an  OEcn.\RD  with  Grass  (W.).— Tell  us  the  nature 
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of  your  soil,  and  then  we  will  advise  you.  Grasses  that  flourish  in  light 
soils  will  not  do  for  heavy  soils.  Remind  us,  when  you  write,  what  you 
require  the  grass  for. 

Fuchsias  {S.  J.,  Whitchurch). — Enquire  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple Plare,  London.  Send  flowers  for  iudoTnent  to  The  Cottage 
Gardener  Office,  2,  Amen  Comer,  London. 

Angola  Rabbits  (A^oAt).— Send  your  direction  to  Mr.  H.  Webb, 
27,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Zeli.no  \  Dahlia. — B.  W.  K.  and  other  correspondents  wish  to  know 
of  any  florist  that  can  supply  them  with  this  dark  dwarf  variety. 

Drawing  Instruments  (4  Co«a5'cG'aj-rfe«er).—\\Tiat  do  you  require? 
Do  you  mean  mathematical  instruments  ?  Or  do  you  mean  a  painting- 
box?  Go  to  the  largest  bookseller's  iu  your  nearest  town,  and  describe 
what  you  require.  The  Drawing-books  in  Chambers's  Educational  Course 
will  probably  suit  your  little  boy. 

Tecoma  JASMiNOiDES.— ^'.  F.  Writes  to  US  as  follows  :  "  D.  B.  remarks, 
at  p.  367,  Vol.  vi.,  that  he  has  striven  in  vain  to  make  the  beautiful 
Bignonia  or  Tecoma  jasminoides  to  flower  very  freely  in-doora.  I  have 
had  it  for  several  years  against  the  back  of  my  greenhouse,  and  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  blooming  it ;  for  five  months  past  it  has  been  in  masses 
of  bloom,  and  is  so  at  present,  covering  a  space  of  about  four  feet  wide  by 
ten  feet  high.  I  hardly  prune  it  at  all,  but  twist  its  long  shoots  as  they 
grow,  upw-ords,  downwards,  and  sideways,  in  all  directions.  It  is  planted 
in  a  wooden  box  about  eighteen  inches  long,  twelve  deep,  and  eight  wide, 
from  which  it  has  not  been  removed  for  about  five  years.  It  is  one  mass 
of  roots,  and  merely  gets  a  top  dressing  of  good  mould  and  rotten  manure 
once  a  year  of  about  one  inch  in  thickness.  Another  contributor  remarks 
(p.  399..  that  he  has  been  disappointed  this  year  with  a  bed  of  Satria 
patens  unaccountably  dying  off.  I  have  always  a  large  bed  of  ii  in  flower 
for  some  months,  perfectly  healthy,  and  admired  by  all ;  it  has  grown  so 
well  with  me  I  intend  to  grow  it  much  more  largely  next  year." 

Wheelbarrow  'J.  lY.).— We  did  not  notice  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
the  wheelbarrow  with  the  wheel  under  the  head,  which  you  mention. 
We  wish   its  inventor  would  send  us  a  drawing  and  description,  because  | 
we  think  with  you  it  must  make  the  labour  less. 


Gardener  {A  Lover  of  Earhj  Rising).~V^e.  regret  that  we  cannot  aid 
you,  as  you  say  your  head  gardener  "must  understand  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage "  to  enable  him  to  talk  to  assistants. 

Asparagus  Beds  {Mert sham). —The  best  time  for  making  them  is 
the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April.  Trench  the  ground  three  feet  deep, 
and  mi?:  abundance  of  dung,  either  from  the  stable  or  piggery,  throuch- 
out  the  whole  depth.  Plant  when  you  make  the  bed.  Sprinkle  a  little 
salt  over  tlie  bed  once  a  month. 

Names  of  Plants  [R 3). — Yours  is  Viburnum  opulus,  or  Gueldre 

Rose.  {S.  Wilki7isan).—\.  We  think  is  Ceratonia  siliqua.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  Coff'ce  Tree.  2.  A  variety  of  Oleu  europaa,  or  Olive.  It 
does  not  fruit  readily  in  this  country.  3.  Diosina  ericoides.  {Tnquisitire). 
— 1.  Rudbeckia  purpurea.  2.  Campanula  azurea  (?)  3.  Arctotis 
aureola.  4,  Rudbeckia  fulgida.  5.  Salvia  pseudo-coccinea.  6.  Salvia 
Grahamii,  var.  7.  Calceolaria  integrifolia  ?  8.  Pentstemon  campanu- 
loides.  9.  Pentstemon  glaberrimum.  10.  Lobelia  pinifolia  ?  11. 
Isotuma  linearis?  12.  Campanula  glojnerata  alba.  (H.  W.  M.). — 
I.  (Eiwthera  viacrocarpa.  2.  Not  certain  at  present.  3.  We  think  is  the 
Fern-leaved  Gale,  4.  Pelargonium  odoratissimuvi.  Sweet  -  scented 
Pelargonium.  5.  Sweet  Alyssuin,  or  Ali/ssum  maritimum  variegatum. 
6.  A  verj'  beautiful  species  of  Erigeron.  We  should  like  a  small  rooted 
piece.  The  pear  is  an  Easter  Beurre.  (J.  O.). — Yours  is  Oxalis  rosea. 
(D.  A.  B.). — Yours  Francoa  ramosa. 

British  I\Iadeira  Wine. — A  correspondent  sends  this  as  excellent, 
where  much  is  required  for  the  poor  sick. — "  Boil  30  lbs.  of  good  Lisbon 
sugar  in  ten  gallons  of  water,  for  half-an-hour,  and  skim  it  quite  clear ; 
when  about  lukewarm,  put  to  every  gallon  one  quart  of  ale,  while  working. 
Let  it  work  in  the  tub  for  a  day  or  two,  then  put  it  into  the  barrel  with 
one  pound  of  sugar-candy,  6  lbs  of  raisins,  and  2  ozs.  of  isinglass.  When 
the  fermentation  ceases,  add  one  quart  of  the  best  brandy,  and  stop  it 
up.  It  sliould  remain  from  six  to  twelve  months  in  the  cask.  The  cost 
does  not  exceed  4d.  per  bottle. 

London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
SoMERViLLE  Oer,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  Londun.— October  16,  1351. 
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TjOMESTIC     SANITARY    MEA- 

1-'  SURES.— Places  in  Gardens  rendered  as 
comfortable  as  the  best  constructed  water-closets 
by  the  PATENT  HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
PAN,  with  its  self-acting  valve,  entirely  pre- 
venting the  return  of  cold  air  or  effluvia.  Any 
carpenter  can  fix  it  in  two  hours.  Price  .^'1. 
Sold  only  at  FIFE  and  Co.'s  Scientific  Reposi- 
tory, 26,  Tavistock. street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don, Sole  Depot  for  the  Patent  Hermetically- 
sealed  Inodorous  Chamber  Commodes,  £\  4s, 
£1  63,  and  £i ;  also.  Improved  Portable 
Water-closets,  with  pump,  cistern,  and  self- 
acting  valve.     Orders  by  post  attended  to. 

EICHAKDSON'S  RURAL  HAND- 
BOOKS. 

Price  One  Shilling  each,  with  numerous 
Illustrations. 


HORSES  ;  their  Varieties— Breed- 
ing—and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 

DOGS;  their  Origin  and  Varieties — 
Directions  as  to  their  General  Management — 
and  Simple  Instructions  as  to  their  Treatment 
under  Disease. 

PIGS  ;  their  Ori^  and  Varieties — 
Management  with  a  View  to  Profit— and  Treat- 
ment under  Disease.  Also,  Plain  Directions 
relative  to  the  most  approved  modes  of  Curing 
and  Preserving  their  Flesh, 

BEES;  THE  HIVE andtheHOXEY 
BEE;  with  Plain  Directions  for  obtaining  a 
considerable  Annual  Income  from  this  branch 
of  Rural  Economy.     New  Edition,  revised. 

PESTS  of  the  FARM;  with  Instinic- 
tions  for  their  Extirpation  ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Plain  Directions  for  the  certain  Destruction  of 
every  description  of  Vermin. 

DOMESTIC  FOWL;  their  Natural 
History— Breeding— Rearing— and  General  Ma- 
nagement. New  Edition,  revised  and  improved. 

LAND  DRAINAGE  ;  its  Principles, 
Practice,  Cost,  and  probable  Profits.  By  James 
Donald,  Civil  Engineer,  Derby. 

SOILS  and  MAXUKES,  the  Im- 
provement of  Land,  and  Rotation  of  Crops.  By 
John  Donaldson,  Government  Land  Drain- 
age Surveyor. 

COWS;  and  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 
Cattle  Breeding  and  Fattening;  their  Varieties, 
Management,  and  General  Treatment.  By 
M.  M.  MiLBURN,  Land  Agent;  author  of  Prize 
Essays  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  8i.c, 

London :  Wm.  3,  Gee  &  Co.,  Amen-Corner. 


,  rpHE   ECONOMIC   LIBRARY.— Under  this  title  will  be  published,  at 

I    -L     convenient  intervals,  a  series  of  practical  and  entertaining  works,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 

I  Industrious  Classes.  Many  of  the  volumes  will  relate  to  Domestic  Management,  Home  Training, 
Self-Improvement,  &c.;  others  will  consist  of  Instructive  Biographies  and  works  of  innocent 
entertainment.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  series  will  be  usefulness,  and  practical  adapta- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  more  numerous  classes  which  c :     pose  EngUsh  society,  both  at  Home  and 

I  in   the  Colonies.     They  will  be  cheap  and  well  print.-      uniform  in  style,   but  varying  in  price, 

I  according  to  the  size  of  the  work. 

;   RUR.iL  ECONOMY  FOR  COTTAGE  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS; 

i  a  Treasury  of  Information  on  Cow-Keeping,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Poultry,  the  Horse,  Pony,  Ass,  Goat,  the 
I   Honey-Bee,  &c.,  &c.     By  MARTIN  DOYLE  and  others.     Price  Two  Shillings,  bound  in  cloth. 

Contents. —  Cow-Keeping  1    Feeding,    Churning  and   Butter-Making,    Cheese- Making—The 
Sheep:  the  Leicestershire  Sheep,  the  Cheviot  Sheep,  the  Blackfaced  Sheep,  Cure  for  the  Scour  in 
I  Lambs — Swine— The  Goat — The  Horse:  Handling  and  Training,  Stable  Management — The  Pony — 
I  The  Ass— Domestic  Fowls  :  the  Malay  Fo«l.   the  Spanish  Fowl,  the  Dorkuig  Fowl,  the   Poland 
Fowl,  the  Bolton  Grey,  the  Game  Fowl,  the  Bantam  ;  On  the  Choice  of  Stock  ;  General  Manage- 
I  ment,   Situation,   Poultry  Yard,  &c.;  Food,  Diseases,   Hatching  and  Rearing  the  Young  Brood, 
i   Produce,  Profit.  &c. ;  To  Make   Hens  Lay  Perpetually— Geese— Ducks— Pigeons  :  Pigeon  House, 
I  Nests,  Food  and  Water— Rabbits  :  Rabbit  House,    Hutches,  Feeding  Troughs,  Kinds  of  Rabbits, 
j   Food,  Feeding,  Breeding,  Fattening,  Diseases,  Profits— The  Honey  Bee  :  Advantages  of  Bee-Keep- 
I  ing.  Modern   Method  ot  Bee-Keeping,   Capping,  White's  Hive,  Nadir  Hive,  &c. ;  The  Union  of 
Swarms  and  Stocks,  Defence  of  tlie  New  Method,   Feeding,  Winter  3Ianagement,  Conclusion- 
Monthly  Directions  to  Bee-Keepers— The  Potato—The  Cabbage— The  Carrot- The  Parsnip— The 
i  Turnip— The  Bean— The  Pea— The  Mangold  Wurtzel— The  Onion— Rhubarb— Indian  Corn— The 
I   Vegetable  Marrow— List  of  Plants  in  Common  Cultivation  for  the  L'se  ol  Man  and  Cattle— Cottage 
I   Farmer's  Calendar— Gardener's  Calendar— How  to  Lay  Out  a  Cottage  Garden— The  Importance  of 
!   Order  in  the  Garden— The  Importance  of  a  Proper  Choice  of  Fruit  Trees— Apple  Gathering— To 
,  Promote  the  Fruitfulness  of  Pear  Trees- A  few  Really  Good  Gooseberries— Strawberries  and  Rasp- 
berries—Propagation and  Grafting— Economy  of  Manures— The  Mildew  in  Wheat— Farming  Work 
j  for  Boya— Cultivation  of  the  Lettuce— Damp  Walls— Giving  Characters  to  Servants— The  Earth 
I   Chestnut— What  shall  I  do  with  the  Leaves  ?— Observation  and  Stupidity. 

Preparing  for  Publication  :— HOME  EDUCATION.    By  G.  E.  SABGEANT. 
London:  Geoombridge  &  Sons,  Paternoster-row, 


p  LENNY'S   GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  GARDENERS,  Professional  and 

VJ     Amateur;  showing,  in  few  words,  what  Gardeners  ought  to  do  and  avoid.     Price  fid. 

n  LENNY'S     HAND-BOOK     TO     THE     FLOWER-GARDEN     AND 

VJ  GREENHOUSE;  containing  the  Description,  Culture,  and  Management  of  all  the  Popular 
Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this  country ;  with  a  Calendar  of  operations  lor  every  mouth. 
Price  5s  fid. 

nLENNY'S   HAND-BOOK   TO    THE    FRUIT    AND   VEGETABLE 

VJ  GARDEN;  containing  the  Culture,  I\Ianagement,  and  Description  of  all  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  grown  in  this  country  ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month.     Price  Ts  (Jd. 

ALENNY'S  HAND-BOOK   OF   PRACTICAL  GARDENING;  contain- 

vJ  ing  full  instructions  for  performing  every  operation  connected  with  the  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens  ;  and  for  the  Culture  of  Florists'  Flowers.     Price  /s  6d. 

n LENNY'S  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS;  containing 

VJ     the  Description  of  all  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  Perfect  Flower.     Price  Is. 

n  LENNY'S  CATECHISM  OF  GARDENING ;  coutaiuiiig  the  Elements 

VJ     of  Practical  Gardening,  in  Plain  Questions  and  Answers.     Price  Qd. 
C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street. 
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Weather  neae  London  in  18S0. 


Thermo. 


Wood  Pigjeons  come. 
Golden  Plover  comes. 


1129.308—29.165 


48- 


38 
29.21 7l  41—35 
29.410!  40—30 


I  29.311 

Snipe  comes.  [thorn  leaves  fall.  2g.5o0 

Sunday    after  Trinity.     White-  2p. 801 —29.624'  48— 23 
97  M     jTortoise  buries.  .ay. 90ti  — 29.745:  49—3/ 

28Tu   iSt.  Simon  AND  St.  Jddk.  ayilp  — 29-313    52—29 

29  W    I  Wild  Duck  comes. 29.63H -29.475    49—24 

One  of  the  most  appropriate  records  of  the  dead  to  be  found  wliere 
such  records  usually  are  presenred,  is  a  mural  monument  in  the  church  of 
Edgbaston,  the  entablature  of  which  is  of  black  marble,  enriched  at  its 
base  with  the  emblems  of  the  ^Tiisculapian  art,  from  which  extend  on  the 
right  a  representation  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea  (Purple  Floxglove,) 
chiseled  from  living  specimens,  and  on  the  left  the  Witheringiasolannren. 
The-  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  Grecian  vase,  entwined  with  a  chaplet  of 
natural  flowers.  These  decorations,  executed  in  pure  statuary,  embrace  a 
tablet  bearing  the  follow-ing  inscription  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memorv 

of 

William  Withering,  M.D,,  F.R.S. 

&c.  S:c.  ^tc. 

who  was  born  March  28,  1741, 

and  died  October  6,  1799, 

aged  58  years. 

The  Foxglove  commemorates  the  important  services  he  afforded  to 
medicine,  by  advocating  its  employment  as  a  remedy  ;  the  Wttheri?igia 
is  the  genus  of  plants  dedicated  to  him  by  I'Hertier  ;  and  the  chaplet  of 
natural  flowers  is  that  which  might  liave  been  deservedly  bestowed  on  one 
who  had  collected,  at  that  time,  the  most  perfect  work  concerning  our 
native  plants,  and  was  the  first  to  arrange  our  British  Flora  according  to 
the  Linni^an  system. 

We  have  adopted  Dr.  Withering  for  our  this  day's  biographical  me- 
moir, because  it  will  sene  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  our  portraits 
and  descriptions  of  British  plants,  which  we  shall  very  shortly  begin  to 
present  to  our  readers,  and  we  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  adopting  this 
memoir,  because  he  is  one  of  the  many  who.  deep  read  in  science,  form  so 
brilliant  a  portion  of  tliat  "cloud  of  witnesses,"  who  all  died  in  the 
faith.  M'hen  the  finger  of  time  was  upon  the  hour  of  his  death,  if  one 
lingering  look  was  cast  behind,  says  his  son,  it  ai-ose  from  an  axiety  to  be 
assured  that  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  were  eijually  impressed  with 
that  lively  faith,  the  efficacy  of  which  he  now  doubly  felt.  On  his  son 
and  daughter,  liy  his  own  desire,  again  drawing  near  to  hira,  as  if  to  re- 
concile them  to  the  approaching  separation,  with  a  calm  and  beaming 
countenance,  "  Wy  children,"  he  said,  "  see  how  easy  I  lie!"  He  had 
never  indulged  in  that  carelessness  of  personal  appearance  sometimes  ob- 
servable in  the  studious.  Indeed,  he  attached  so  much  regard  to  neat- 
ness, as  to  consider  it,  in  a  degree,  at  least,  to  the  body  what  virtue  is  to 
the  soul :  nor  did  propriety  of  this  kind  escape  his  attention  even  at  the 
point  of  death.  Refreshed  by  an  entire  renewal  of  linen,  and,  perhaps, 
with  a  sense  of  decorum  gratified,  immediately  afterwards,  being  raised 
at  his  own  request,  he  fervently  ejaculated,  "  Now  I  am  ready!  "  at  the 
same  moment  springing  forward  with  an  energy  that  might  be  deemed 
almost  preternatural,  he  exhausted  the  feeble  remains  of  i-itality.  Such 
was  the  expiring  etfort— such  the  last  movement  of  this  excellent  man, 
and  it  seems  grovelling  among  earthy  things,  after  such  a  departure  to 
eternity,  to  refer  even  to  his  intellectual  pursuits,  mingled,  as  they  must 
be.  with  a  few  other  points  of  his  personal  history. 

I>r.  \Vithering  was  born  at  Wellington,  in  Shropshire,  where  his  father 
practiced  as  a  surgeon,  and  he  had  the  inestimable  benefit  not  only  of  an 
admirable  mother,  but  the  privilege  of  sustaining  and  watching  over  her 
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in  her  declining  years.  In  his  Diary  is  this  entry — "July  3,  1/89.  niy 
mother  died,  after  an  indisposition  of  five  days,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
her  age.  Her  native  good  sense,  improved  by  education,  made  her  com- 
pany for  the  wise,  and  the  placid  cheerfulness  of  her  declining  years 
rendered  her  acceptable  to  the  young  to  the  latest  period  of  her  life.  Both 
she  and  my  father  were  unerring  examples  of  the  strictest  integrity." 

Designed  from  youth  to  practice  in  the  higher  department  of  his  pro- 
fession, he,  after  the  usual  pupilage,  took  his  Doctor's  Degree  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  commenced  practice  at  Stafford.  Patients  did  not  abound, 
but  among  them  was  one  who  had  as  his  wife  a  more  than  even  the 
ufeual  influence  over  his  future  welfare.  So  far  was  he  in  early  life  from 
possessing  a  Imtanical  taste,  that  he  wrote  thus  to  his  parents  from 
College  : — "  The  Botanical  Professor  gives  annually  a  gold  medal  to  such 
of  his  pupils  as  are  most  industrious  in  that  branch  of  science.  An  in- 
citement of  this  kind  is  often  productive  of  the  greatest  emulation  in 
young  minds,  though,  I  confess,  it  wUl  hardly  have  charm  enough  to 
banish  the  disagreeable  ideas  I  have  formed  of  the  study  of  botany." 
However,  love  made  Matsys  resign  the  anvil  for  the  easel,  and  love  made 
Dr.  Withering  a  master  in  botanical  science. 

At  Stafl'ord,  says  his  son,  one  of  Dr.  Withering'a  earliest  patients  was 
Miss  Cookes,  the  lady  destined  to  be.  his  future  bride.  After  having  re- 
established her  health,  and  been  admitted  to  habits  of  intimacy  with  her 
family,  he  was  permitted  in  some  degree  to  direct  the  completion  of  her 
education.  "The  harpsicord,  the  voice,  the  pencd,  and  every  exterior 
accomplishment,'*  he  observes,  "were  already  at  her  command,  his 
study  was  to  extend  her  taste  for  literature."  Such  intercourse  ripened 
mutual  esteem  into  affection,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  his  atten- 
tions were  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his  pupil. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  his  first  voluntary  researches  in  the 
British  Flora  were  induced  by  the  desire  of  supplying  subjects  for  the 
highly-finished  drawings  of  this  lady.  For  her  he  explured  tlie  enamelled 
meadows  watered  by  the  Trent,  the  varied  lawns  of  Shutborough,  or  the 
wild  recesses  of  Haywood  Park  ;  and,  being  less  engaged  in  severer 
studies,  he  became  more  and  more  enamoured  of  the  novel  pursuit,  and 
soon  began  to  collect  specimens  for  that  herbarium  which  he  afterwards 
rendered  so  complete. 

We  have  no  space  to  record  his  varied  pursuits  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
nor  to  linger  over  the  painfully  interesting  details  of  his  travels  and 
struggles  to  escape  from  that  disease  of  the  lungs  which  finally  put  a 
period  to  his  life.  Patient,  resigned,  and  thanking  God  that  his  spirits 
faded  not,  he  devoted  the  chief  of  his  time  to  our  native  botany  ;  and  he 
lived  to  complete  and  publish,  in  1796,  the  third  edition  of  his  Botanical 
Arrangement  of  British  Plants,  including  the  Uses  of  each  species  in 
Medicine,  Rural  Economy,  and  the  Arts.  It  is  upon  this  we  shall  found 
the  descriptions  and  biographies  uf  British  Plants  we  propose  placing 
before  our  readers,  adding  only  such  other  information  as  our  own  re- 
sources, and  the  researches  of  later  botanists  afford. 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  55.5°  and  39,8°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  67*^,  occurred  ori  the  29th  in  1833,  and  the  lowest  cold,  23°,  on  the 
29th,  in  1842.    During  the  period,  84  days  were  fine,  and  on  84,  rain  fell. 


The  iDore  we  see  of  IVIr.  Hogg*s  Bntisli  Pomologtj,  the 
more  we  are  confirmed  in  our  already-expressed  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  best  work  upon  the  subject  tliat  has 
hitherto  issued  from  the  press  ;  but  wo  alhide  to  it  now 
especially  for  tlie  pui-i^ose  of  giving  an  extract  from  a 
letter  we  have  received  fi*om  the  author,  con'ecting  some 
minor  errors  into  which  we  had  fallen.     He  says — 

"  You  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  classification  of  the 
apples,  which  is  in  the  first  part,  immediately  alter  the  his- 
toncal  portion.  It  is  not  sucli  a  c  1  as sili cation  as  I  should 
lil;e  to  liave  introduced,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
pmiioses.  I  am  engaged  on  a  system  which  will  reduce 
apples  to  a  more  natm-al  arrangement,  but  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  the  numerous  varieties  into  their  proper 
positions,  as  yet,  I  shall  defer  its  publication  till  a  futnit^ 
time.  It  is  my  intention  to  cancel  slieet  e  of  the  tlrst  part, 
and  introduce  the  systems  of  Deil  and  Dochnahl,  lor  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  be  groping  after  some  mode  of 
arrangement.  If  \ve  could  but  discover  some  sound  system 
of  classification,  we  need  not  feai'  but  pomology  woukl  soon 
become  a  science. 


"  I  must  correct  a  false  impression  under  which  you  are 
laboming.  I  am  not  now  the  proprietor  of  the  Brompton 
I'ark  Nm'sery ;  it  is  nearly  three  yeai^s  since  I  retired  fruiu 
that  concern,  which  is  now  conducted  by  one  of  my  late  part- 
ners. But  all  my  early  associations  are  as  fresh  as  ever,  and 
my  whole  delight  is  in  my  favourite — pomology.  I  have  my 
collection  of  fruits  at  Worth,  in  Sussex,  where  I  some  years 
ago  established  a  private  orchard  for  observations." 

Of  this  collection  we  have  now  a  catalogue  before  us, 
and  it  contains  a  larger  number  of  varieties  of  all  our 
hardy  fi-uits,  from  Almonds  down  to  Strawberries,  than 
any  other  private  orchard  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  noi- 
ls this  all,  I'or  Mr.  Hogg  says — 

"  It  is  my  intention  still  to  add  to  this  collection  as  new  or 
hithei'to  neglected  vai'ieties  present  themselves ;  and  for 
this  end  I  sliall  be  happy  to  open  correspondence  with  any 
one  who  would  be  disposed  to  exchange  grafts  with  mu. 
Sliituld  there  be  those  who  are  desirous  of  improving  or 
enlarging  ibeir  collections,  but  who  have  no  facilities  for 
making  exchanges,  1  shall  be  iiappy,  at  a  small  cost,  to  .soipply 
tbcin  with  grafts  of  any  of  the  varieties  herein  enumeratetl. 
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All  applications  for  grafts  must  be  received  by  the  20tb  of 
December  in  each  year,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  attended 
to.  Coramimications  to  be  addressed  to  Robert  Hogg, 
No.  13,  GUston-road,  Brompton,  London." 


The  following  letter  is  from  a  correspondent,  but,  as 
it  is  anonymous,  we  sliould  not  have  inserted  it  thus 
prominently  if  we  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  trying 
the  scythe  he  mentions,  and  found  it  fully  meriting 
all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it : — 

"  I  purchased,  in  June  last,  one  of  Boyd's  Self-adjusting 
Sct/lhes,  which  deserves  all  praise.  I  find  I  can  now  cut  my 
omi  lawn,  and  for  this,  and  its  various  novelties  and  utilities, 
recommend  it  very  strongly  to  the  notice  of  yoiu-  subscribers. 
Its  price,  10s.  Od.,  is  so  moderate  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  My  old  scythe  used  to  hang  over  my  pear 
tree  to  be  out  of  harm's  way ;  and  having  encountered  all 
the  rough  -winter  weather,  in  the  following  spring,  on 
requiring  to  use  it,  I  found  it  half-decayed,  and  as  ricketty 
as  though  it  had  been  in  wear  for  a  centm-y.  But  with 
Boyd's  scythe  I  do  no  such  thing,  neither  do  I  fear  my 
ebildi'en  or  domestics  getting  injured  by  it,  as  when  I  have 
done  using  it  I  shut  it  up,  and  stow  it  away  under  my  kitchen 
stairs,  where  it  is  kept  free  from  exposure  to  weather,  and 
likely  to  last  out  three  of  the  old-fashioned  ones." — C.  T.  W. 

There  is  an  improvement  yet  needed  in  the  scythe, 
and  that  is,  that  the  iron  hook  which,  to  hold  the  blade 
film,  passes  through  a  hole  in  its  heel,  should  be 
fastened  to  the  handle,  and  regulated  by  a  screw, 
instead  of  being  nailed  as  at  present. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

Mr.  Weeks  exhibited  a  flower  of  the  Victoria  regia 
at  the  Horticultural  Society's  last  meeting,  one  flower  of 
upwards  of  fifty  that  bad  been  produced  in  his  heated 
pond  in  the  open  air.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Weeks  having  protected  the  plant  in  the  night  the  fii'st 
few  months  it  was  planted  out,  and  some  writers  have 
attempted  to  show  that  there  was  something  like  decep- 
tion. We  confess  we  never  saw  anything  like  deception, 
and  we  consider  any  such  inference  quite  unjustified. 
We  protect  tender  plants  under  glass  to  be  bedded  out 
when  they  can  stand  the  warmer  climate.  Mr.  Weeks 
has  done  immense  service  by  showing  that  the  Victoria 
regia,  by  protection  during  the  severer  weather,  wOl 
afterwards  flourish  in  the  open  air.  He  was  awarded  a 
silver  medal,  and  deservedly. 

The  Odontoglossum  grande  is  one  of  the  most  showy 
and  hardy  of  the  orchideous  tribe,  and  it  has  been  said 
will  bloom  in  the  open  air  in  summer  time.  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  Kingston,  flowers  them  in  a  cool  house. 
We  have  read  a  great  deal  about  "  orchids  for  the 
million ; "  "  the  million  orchids "  would  have  been  a 
better  title.  To  have  carried  out  the  notion  of  "  orchids 
for  the  million,"  would  have  been  to  describe  only  those 
which  require  no  stove,  and  not  much  trouble.  We 
should  just  as  soon  expect  "  piano-fcrtes  for  the  million  " 
as  orchids.  If  they  are  not  the  most  difiioult  famUy  to 
manage,  they,  at  least,  require  what  not  one  person  in  a 
million  can  provide.  Whoever  shows  the  world  a  list 
of  those  which  require  but  little  trouble,  and  less  money, 
will  be  doing  a  real  service.     Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston, 


has  done  his  part  with  the  magnificent  subject  we  havt 
noticed. 

Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co.  have  produced  a  beau- 
tiful variety  of  Mseliynantlms.  The  tube  is  a  bright 
yellow  inclining  to  orange,  and  the  lip  broad  and  bright 
red.  The  flowers  are  of  tlie  full  size,  if  not  larger  than 
any  we  have. 

^Ir.  Fleming,  who  used  to  distinguish  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  at  the  exhibi^ 
tions  held  through  one  of  our  hardest  winters — Mur- 
phy's winter — at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  who  owes  his 
present  engagement  to  the  meeting  of  her  grace  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  there,  has  just  given  a  proof  of 
his  skill  at  the  Horticultural  Society;  he  showed  at  the 
last  meeting  a  Queen  pine  7Jtb  weight,  besides  three 
others  of  the  respective  weights  of  6  fb  14  oz.,  b  ft  15  oz., 
and  ■)  ft  10  oz.  Mr.  Fleming's  father  was  in  the  same 
noble  service  yeai's  before,  but  the  son  had  lost  sight  of 
the  family  in  other  service  at  the  time  we  mention,  and 
the  meeting  was  as  fortunate  for  the  employer  as  the 
employed. 

Great  efibrts  will  be  made,  we  understand,  to  apply 
class  showing  to  Dahlias  next  season,  by  which  the 
flowers  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  merits,  irrespective  of 
size  and  of  each  other.  The  question  to  be  discussed  is, 
shall  there  be  more  than  one  of  a  sort  win?  The 
northern  florists  adopt  class  showing,  to  place  varieties 
where  they  range  in  point  of  excellence,  and,  therefore, 
do  not  allow  the  same  flower  to  come  in  twice,  if  there 
bo  enough  varieties  to  take  all  the  prizes.  The  Cam- 
bridge people  allow  the  best  flowers  to  win  aU  tlurough, 
so  that  one  variety  may  win  all  through  a  class. 

Tlie  National  Floricuhural  Society  on  the  9th  inst. 
had  very  few  things  shewn,  and  fewer  people  to  look  at 
them. 

Mr.  Drummond's  Dahlia,  Bob ,  was  exhibited  in  not  very 
good  order,  but  had  a  certificate,  and  in  the  deficiency  of 
novelties  deserved  it.  Sir  R.  Whittington,  another  of  beau- 
tiful pinky-purple,  was  in  better  condition  than  we  had  seen 
it  before,  and  will  prove  an  acquisition ;  but  it  had  no 
certificate.  Queen  of  Whiles  shewn  tolerably,  but  too  open. 
Kossuth,  a  tolerable  red-and-white  fancy,  was  not  noticed. 
Tom,  a  scarlet  \vith  pale  simk  eye,  not  noticed.  Alice,  a 
dead  rose  colour,  veiy  striking  on  that  account,  but  shaky 
in  the  centre,  was  also  passed  imheeded;  it  is  under 
medium  size,  but  pretty.  A  new  Statice  from  Mi-.  Drum- 
mond,  more  robust  and  of  far  better  habit  than  Arborea, 
with  a  flower  double  the  size,  was  awai-ded  a  first-class 
certificate.  Miss  Mathews,  a  fancy  dahlia  of  Bragg's,  was 
shewn  in  worse  condition  than  we  have  seen  it ;  this  is  a 
red-and-white  fancy  flower,  of  which  there  are  already  so 
many,  but  upon  most  of  which  it  is  an  improvement.  The 
character  of  the  new  dahUas  generally  is  not  first-rate. 
Most  of  them  are  too  open,  the  petals  do  not  cover  each 
other  enough,  and  the  centres  are  inclined  to  be  sunk,  while 
the  faces  are  flat.  At  present  we  see  nothing  to  beat  Scarlet 
King,  Whittington,  Bob,  Triumphant,  Sir  F.  Thessiijer,  and 
Br.  Frampton.  The  last  and  the  first-named,  perhaps,  ai-e 
the  best;  but  the  last  is  vei-y  desirable  indeed,  now  that 
there  is  some  chance  of  an  improved  taste  as  to  size.  It 
wUl  not  do  next  season  to  depend  on  measirre.  E.  Y. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR   PORIHAITS,    BIOGRAPHIES,   AND   CULTURE. 

Oleandeb-leaved  Andromeda  (Leucothde  (Andromeda) 
Nerii/olia).— Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4593.— In  mytho- 
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logy,  Leiicothde  was  a  beautiful  woman,  who,  according 
to  Ovid,  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree ,  bearing  frank- 


incense, on  account  of  her  falling  in  love  with  Apollo. 
In  gardening,  Leucothue  is  one  of  five  generic  names 
proposed  by  the  late  David  Don,  in  the  Edinburgh  New 
Philosophical  Jom-nal,  xvii.  15!.),  for  a  section  of  Andro. 
meda,  that  section  to  which  Andromeda  Jiorihunda  and 
acuminata  belong.  Other  botanists  have  added  nine 
more  names,  so  that  at  the  present  day  Andromeda  is 
loaded  with  no  less  than  fom'teen  synonyms,  of  which 
the  subject  of  our  present  biography  is  one.  Poor  An- 
dromeda !  a  king's  daughter  once  tied  to  a  rock,  and 
exposed  to  a  sea  monster,  to  appease  the  rage  of  a  green- 
eyed  demon,  and  in  these  latter  days  sacrificed  and  torn 
to  pieces  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  illegitimate  love 
of  distinctions  without  differences.  Our  pen  shall  never 
aid  in  dismembering  a  hair's  breath  from  the  genus  of 
our  lovely  Andromeda !  In  a  consecutive  arrangement 
of  the  species  Andromeda  neriifolia  must  be  placed  near 
Andromeda  Jiorihunda,  now  a  weU-known  evergreen 
species,  from  tlie  mountains  of  Georgia,  and  once  sup- 
posed to  be  very  difficult  to  propagate.  In  the  natural 
classification  Andromeda  belongs  to  the  Heaihworts 
(Ericaceas),  and  in  the  LinnEean  system  to  the  first 
order  of  the  tenth  class,  Deeandria  Monogynia. 

Leucolhoe  neriifolia  was  sent  to  Kew  Gardens,  witliout  any 
particulars,  by  Jlr.  Cunningham,  of  Comeley  Bank  Nursery. 
It  is  an  evergreen  shrub;  leaves  pointed, long-heai't-shaped, 
leathei-y,  and  smooth  on  both  sides ;  _/iuuers,  in  single 
bunches,  from  tlie  angle  of  the  leaf-stalks  ;  stalks  and  calyx 
of  the  Uowers  red,  corolla  scarlet,  pitcher-shaped,  and  fleshv. 

B.J.' 

It  requires  to  be  grown,  Uke  the  Chinese  .■\zaleas,  in  rough 
turfy  peat,  mth  one-third  sand,  and  a  good  open  drauiage. 
Like  them,  also,  as  soon  as  the  tloweiing  is  over  in  the 
spring,  the  plants  shovdd  be  gently  forced,  to  make  a 
vigorous  fresh  growth  ;  after  that  an  airy  greenhouse  treats 
ment  answers  better  than  keeping  it  in  the  stove.     Cuttings 


of  the  half-ripened  shoots  in  bottom  heat,  under  a  beU-glass 
is  the  reachest  mode  of  propagation.  It  may  probably  be 
grafted  on  yoimg  plants  of  Andromeda  acuminata,  oi  Jiori- 
hunda, and  no  doubt,  Uke  the  rest  of  this  section  of  the 
genus,  it  will  seed  if  it  is  carefully  dusted  with  its  omi  pol- 
len. If  it  win  cross  by  the  poUen  of  jiorihunda,  we  may 
expect  a  new  race  of  haJf-hardy  evergreen  Jndromcdas  of 
great  mterest.  Hitherto  the  genus  has  so  abounded  in 
white  Howering  species,  that  no  one  thought  it  worth  while 
to  ti-y  to  improve  it  by  cross-breeding ;  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  readiness  with  which  other  species  of  Heathworts  mH 
cross,  although  of  very  dissimilar  aspects  and  constitutions 
as  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  See.,  ought  to  stimulate  "ar- 
deuers  to  experiment  in  this  genus  also,  now  that  they  will 
have  access  to  the  bright  scarlet  flowers  oi  Andromeda  nerii- 
J'olia.  We  have  years  and  years  ago  repudiated  the  idea  of 
sphtung  up  the  genera  of  Heathworts,  as  DecandoUe,  Don, 
and  others  have  done,  and  asserted  that  "  a  skilful  hybridizer 
might  easily  make  fearful  disclosui-es "  in  such  arrange- 
ments ;  but  such  artificial  distinctions  need  not  deter  the 
young  cross-breeder  in  a  field  of  great  promise. 

D.  Beaton. 


Vaeiegated  Oncid  {Onoidium  iiariegatum). — Paxton's 
Flower  Garden,  i.  idH). — Professor  Swartz,  the  founder 
of  this  genus,  tells  us  that  he  named  it  from  onkidion,  a 
pimple,  because  of  two  prominences  on  the  labellum  or 
lip.  The  species  before  us  was  first  described  in  Swartz's 
Prodromus,  but  under  the  name  of  Epidendrum  varie- 
gatum,  and  its  specific  name  alludes  to  its  variegated 
Jiouers.  'Willdenow,  in  his  Species  Phintarum,  first 
added  it  to  the  Oncids. 

It  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  Sir  C.  Lemon, 
Bart.,  from  the  Havannah.  It  is  a  dwarf  species,  with  pale 
pink  flowers.  Its  ctilture  does  not  difl'er  from  that  so  fully 
and  masterly  given  by  Mr.  Appleby  for  the  other  species. 

Dr.  Lindley  justly  observes  that  eveiy  one  must  have  felt 
a  difficulty  in  determining  the  name  of  any  species  in  this 
genus,  and  as  a  guide  he  has  proposed  an  arrangement 
which  will  be  found  iu  Paxton's  Flower-Garden,  i.  U2. 

B.J. 
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Prcntng. — We  purpose,  during  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks,  to  handle  this  subject  in  most  of  its  bearings, 
botli  because  it  is  a  seasonable  aflair,  and  because  a 
good  deal  of  misconception  exists  as  to  its  true  use  and 
tendencies.  We  will  first  remark  on  general  piinciples, 
and  afterwards  handle  the  fruits  in  detail ;  pointing  to 
its  extent  and  inttueuce  on  each  separately,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  are  young  in  horticulture.  Of  course, 
hranch-pnminij  is  meant,  and  that,  too,  as  performed 
during  the  rest  season  ;  which,  in  the  gardening  accepta- 
tion, extends  fi'om  tlie  fall  of  the  leaf  until  the  very  first 
symptoms  of  the  incipient  buds  bursting  their  bonds. 
Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  it  is  always  necessary 
to  distinguisli  well  between  winter,  or  rest-pruning; 
summer-pruning,  or  stopping ;  and  root-pruning.  We 
woidd  fain  convene  a  few  set  titles  for  these  procedures ; 
they  might  be  as  follows  :  Rest-pruning ,  Growth-pruning , 
and  Root-prmdng.  The  second  term  including  aU 
stoppings,  pinchings,  &c.,  commonly  called  "  finger-and- 
thumb-work."  There  is  nothing  like  established  terms 
to  express  our  pi'oceedings ;  it  saves  misconception  in 
the  minds  of  the  readers,  and  tedious  repetition  on  the 
part  of  the  writer. 

And  now  to  commence,  let  us  see  what "  rest-pruning" 
can  do. 

1.  It  can  cause  the  admission  of  more  light. 

2.  Relieve  oppi'essed  ti"ees. 

3.  Assist  in  completing  the  necessai'y  form. 

4.  Promote  symmeby. 

5.  Furnish  blanks. 

6.  Induce  spin's. 

7.  Remove  obstacles. 

Now  this  is  a  goodly  Ust  of  merits,  certainly.  We  must 
beg  permission  to  give  "  the  why  and  the  wherefore." 

1st.  Adiiissiox  of  Light. — That  the  removal  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  shoots,  or  branches  of  a  tree,  wiU  enable  the 
remaining  portion  to  receive  a  greater  degi'ee  of  light,  is 
a  self-evident  fact.  Trees  in  a  state  of  nature  grow  up 
to  matm-ity,  bear  .nbundantly,  and  re-produce  their  kind, 
unassisted  by  man.  Natiu-e's  gi-and  object,  however, 
seems  to  be  simply  the  production  of  seed ;  the  character 
of  the  pulp  is  a  secondary  consideration.  For  the  foimer 
man  cares  little ;  it  is  the  coating  which  siuTounds  the 
seed,  or  kernel,  which  constitutes  the  cliief  value  of  most 
of  the  fruits  ho  cultivates ;  and  it  is  weU-known  that  the 
progressive  amelioration  of  that  flesh  is  highly  de- 
pendant on  cultural  operations,  amongst  which  may  be 
counted  judicious  pnining.  By  raising  seedUngs,  then, 
through  successive  generations,  and  by  high  cidture,  we 
have  the  valuable  Ribstone  pippin  from  the  worthless 
crab;  the  delicious  Greengage  from  the  sloe,  &c. ;  at  least, 
good  judges  of  such  things  generaUy  consider  it  to  have 
been  the  ease.  Now  in  pruning,  it  is  not  merely  tlio 
admission  of  light  that  is  ettected,  altliough  that  is  the 
most  important  with  regard  to  quality  and  fniitful  habits, 
the  relief  of  trees  oppressed  with  overbearing  is  another 
important  consideration;  this,  however,  belongs  to  point 
the  second.  A  free  and  equal  admission  of  light  tends  to 
produce  an  equality  in  the  branches,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, equality  in  tlie  ehai'actcr  and  size  of  the  fruit; 
for  in  trees  totally  impruned,  we  may  often  see  a  few 
fine  fruit  just  at  the  extremity  of  the  branch,  whUst  the 
remainder,  especially  the  interior,  is  crowded  with  pro- 
duce, deficient  both  in  size  and  quality.  The  fi-ee  and 
equal  admission  of  light,  also  tends  to  jjroduce  solidifi- 
cation of  the  wood,  and  thereby  to  promote  healthiness 
of  habit;  one  step,  assuredly,  tosize  and  quality  of  fi-uit. 

2ndly.  Relieving  Oppressed  Trees. — If,  through 
overbearing,  general  debOity,  age,  canker,  or  temporary 
loss  of  power,  tlirough  removal,  or  any  adventitious 
circumstances,  trees  evince  weakness,  pi-uning,  judiciously 
performed,  is  a  certain  leUef,  temporary,  at  kast ;  and 


very  frequently  a  permanent  one.  This  having  been 
adverted  to  before,  under  point  the  first,  we  proceed  to 
consider  how  priming 

:jrdly.  Assists  in-  Completing  the  Necessary  Form. 
— That  timely  pruning  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
trainer's  view  is  well-known  to  cvei-ybody ;  indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  carry  out  a  neat  espalier  system 
witliout  it.  Not  that  we  would  direct  his  chief  attention 
to  this  as  the  main  accessory  to  that  end.  No  ;  summer- 
stopping  is  by  far  more  important ;  but  of  this  more  in 
its  proper  place.  Merely  refeiTiug  to  the  principle,  we 
will  pass  on,  promising,  in  due  time,  to  show  its  applica- 
tion in  common  with  the  other  points  to  each  of  our 
fi'uits. 

4thly.  Pruning  Pp,o5Iotes  Sy.mmetry. — This  is  merely 
referred  to  in  order  to  point  to  this  very  necessary 
q\ialitication  in  fniit  trees,  especially  in  small  gardens 
of  the  ornamental  character,  -villas,  th^fermc  ornee,  kc. 
It  may.  at  once,  be  merged  into  point  the  third,  after  the 
above  consideration. 

•5thly.  Furnishes  Bl.\nks. — This,  indeed, with  regard 
to  young  trees  especially,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ends  of  rest-pruning.  Tiio  chief  misfortune  is,  that  in 
attempting  to  carry  out  neat  systems  of  training,  niucli 
saciifice  of  wood,  wliich  would  otherwise  prove  of 
ft'uittid  character,  is  but  too  apt  to  be  made.  This, 
indeed,  is  almost  inseparable  from  a  systematic  course 
in  the  eai'lier  stages  of  the  tree;  still  a  judicious  course 
of  "  summer-stopping,"  and  timely  training,  will  save 
many  a  tvrig,  which  otherwise  falls  before  the  ruthless 
hand  of  the  "  rest "  2»'uner.  Whatever  be  the  course 
pursued  in  regard  of  summer  management,  rest- 
pruning  should  be  resorted  to  with  trees  of  all  ages, 
when  and  where  deficiencies  exist.  The  pruner,  in  this 
case,  may  merely  remember  that  a  tendency  exists  in 
most  fi'ce-growing  shoots  (on  young  ti'ees  especially)  to 
lengthen,  and  that  it  very  fi-equontly  serves  the  culti- 
vator's purpose  much  better  to  cause  one  strong  shoot 
to  branch  into  four  or  five  subordinate  ones ;  this  the 
rest-primer's  knife  can  accomplish  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

Othly.  Induces  Spurs. — One  of  the  most  important 
offices  of  rest-jiruning,  and  in  caiTying  out  a  dwailing 
system,  needs  to  be  practised  annually  on  many  of  the 
long  shoots  of  young  and  free-growing  trees,  until  the 
side  buds  ai'e  made  to  develop  in  some  degree.  It  is 
not,  however,  equally  applicable  to  all  ti'ees,  as  we  shall 
show  in  detail  shortly. 

7thly.  Removes  Obstacles. — The  trees  of  the  Idtchen- 
garden,  especially  the  rough  espaliers  or  dwarf  stand- 
ards, are  apt  in  time  to  exceed  the  bounds  originally 
assigned  them,  to  overgi'ow  the  vegetables  or  flowers,  or 
overspread  the  walks.  Here  rest-pruning  must  be  used, 
and  it  should  be  done  in  good  time,  or  large  amputations 
become  necessai'y  ;  this  is  a  proceeding  to  be  avoided  at 
all  times,  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  stability  of  the 
trees. 

Having  thus  pointed  in  the  abstract  to  the  use  of 
rest-pruning,  we  will  in  futiue  papers  show  its  applica- 
tion to  our  respective  fiauts. 

R.  Erringion. 


THE  FLOAVEE-GARDEN. 

If  I  was  beginning  a  new  garden  on  my  own  accoimt, 
or  entering  on  the  cidture  of  Dahlias  for  tlie  first  time — 
that  is,  for  the  flower-garden,  and  apart  from  all  idea  of 
competing  for  prizes — this  is  about  the  time  that  I  would 
get  in,  or  buy,  the  foundation  for  a  good  display.  I 
would  bare  a  good,  sound  root  of  all  the  sorts  I  wanted, 
and  I  would  take  particular  care  that  the  gi'eat  fangs, 
or  tubers,  were  free  from  cracks  or  bruises,  always  a  sign 
that  they  had  been  carelessly  got  up,  instead  of  being 
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liandlod  about  like  so  many  eggs,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
There  is  uo  harm  in  cutting  off  a  low  of  the  larger  I'angs 
as  soou  as  the  dahlias  an:  ttdccn  up,  if  ilone  carefully, 
and  the  wounds  get  dried  over  before  the  roots  aru 
stored ;  but  if  the  necks  of  tiiese  lai'ge,  heavy  tubers  get 
twisted,  or  otherwise  too  much  strained,  at  the  time  of 
lifting,  that  will  be  sure  to  induce  decay  sooner  or  later. 
There  is  auotlier  gi-eat  error  which  a  young  beginner  is 
apt  to  fall  into  witli  Ids  UiMUis  at  this  season,  which 
is  this : — A  good  piece  of  the  bottom  ol'  the  stem  is 
left  to  carry  the  roots  by,  and  often  to  hang  them  U]) 
by  when  they  are  partially  dried ;  but  by-antl-by  this 
bottom  piece  begins  to  damp,  or  otherwise  decay, 
because  there  is  uo  great  substance  in  it  to  liold  out 
like  the  tuber's,  and  the  decay  reaches  the  collar,  where 
all  the  eyes  or  buds  for  growing  next  spring  are 
clustered  around,  if  this  is  allowed  to  go  on,  and  tlie 
buds  aro  injured,  no  matter  how  sound  the  tubers  may 
be  next  season,  they  cannot  form  new  buds,  and  tliey 
might  just  as  well  have  gone  lirst  as  last.  Experienced 
growers  aet  dili'ereutly  ;  tJiey,  too,  leave  a  piece  of  stem 
to  the  roots  at  hrst,  and  luitil  the  whole  are  well  dried  ; 
then,  before  tlicy  put  them  by  for  the  winter,  they  cut 
away,  very  cai'efully,  every  part  tliat  is  likely  to  decay, 
leaving  only  a  mere  stump  above  the  neck  or  collar ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  they  never  put  away  a  valuable 
root  until  they  see  that  uo  speck  or  blemish  is  left  on 
this  stump  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  bud.  All 
aroimd  the  collar  must  be  as  sound  and  dry  as  a  nut 
ei-e  they  consider  it  sale  to  store  them.  There  is  another 
way  of  deaUng  witli  very  smaU  and  scarce  roots  that 
have  very  Little  substance  in  them,  by  which  they  can 
keep  them  safe  enough,  which  is,  potting  them  in  sand, 
or  saudy  eai-th,  and  keeping  them  like  pot  geraniums  of 
the  scarlet  breed,  that  is,  not  wet  or  dry,  and  the  pot  is 
a  great  convenience  besides,  for  you  can  move  it  from 
place  to  place  at  any  time  to  insure  the  proper  keeping 
of  the  roots,  i  had  half-a-dozeu  roots  of  the  Scarlet 
Zelinda  sent  me  two  or  tlnee  weeks  since,  and  this  is 
the  way  they  were  served ;  not  that  they  were  at  all 
weali,  but,  having  been  taken  up  when  they  were  in  fidl 
growth,  that  is  the  safest  way,  to  ripen  them  slowly  in 
an  open  shed  as  long  as  the  frost  holds  oil',  then  a  dry 
shelf  somewhere  will  be  found  for  wintering  them.  I 
never  saw  this  dwarf  scarlet  dahlia  in  growth,  and  some 
•visitors  told  me,  early  in  the  season,  that  it  was  confined 
to  one  gai'deu,  one  winch  nobody  could  see  luitil  the 
death  of  the  owner  a  few  months  since;  but  since,  I 
learned  from  Mr.  Porbes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  fi'om  Mr.  Spencer,  gardener  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Laudsdown,  that  they  had  it,  and  that  it  was 
quite  as  dwarf  as  the  original  dark  Zelinda  which  they 
saw  here,  so  that  I  am  quite  sm'e  that  it  is  a  good 
flower-garden  plant.  They  sent  me  flowers  of  it,  along 
with  the  roots,  and  if  Mr.  Glenny  had  seen  them  he 
would  not  have  slept  for  a  night  or  two,  as  then'  image 
would  press  on  his  nerves  like  the  nightmare.  But  1  can 
■vouch  for  it,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  ladies,  and  the  higher 
classes  in  general,  cai'e  not  one  fig  whether  a  dalrlia  is 
round  or  fiat-faced,  or  whether  tire  petals  are  round- 
cupped  or  star-pointed,  so  that  the  flower  is  of  a  striking 
colour  aud  a  profuse  bloomer.  This  Hoarlet  Zelinda  has 
the  petals  as  sliarp  and  starry  as  any  flower  can  be ; 
the  nearest  to  it  of  aU  the  dahlias  1  have  seen  is  one 
caUed  Th^  Garland,  which  Mr.  Jett'ries,  nurseryman, 
at  Ipswich,  grows  every  year.  This  also  is  a  famous 
dower-garden  plant;  the  fiowers  are  small,  very  nu- 
merous, and  quite  scarlet,  but  the  plant  is  from  tlu'ee  to 
four  feet  higli,  and  only  fit  for  the  centre  of  a  large, 
round  bed.  I  saw  a  fine,  new,  bediUug  geranium  with 
Mr.  Jeft'ries,  tlie  other  day,  and  I  told  him  to  increase 
every  morsel  of  it.  I  shall  describe  it  when  I  come  to 
the  descriptive  list  of  aU  the  best  bedding  geraniums, 
which  I  promised  some  time  since.     Meantime,  1  have 


another  dahlia  to  describe,  a  beautiliil  thing  for  the 
flower-garden,  as  single  as  a  Zinnia,  and  not  unlike  one 
of  the  best  purple  Zinnias,  with  stripes  of  a  lighter  shade, 
very  round  petids,  as  thick  as  if  they  were  made  out  of 
gutta  jiercha  or  ludia-rubbcr,  and  not  bigger  than  those  of 
the  wild  dahlia  called  Sealmjera — the  name  is  The  Glory 
of  Thetford.  The  gentleman  by  whose  kindness  I  got 
acquainted  with  this  dahlia,  is  11.  Sevan,  Esq.,  Kookeiy, 
Rougham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  a  great  and  enthu- 
siastic collector  of  fine  and  rare  things,  who  would  give 
any  plant  from  his  unique  collection  for  a  root  of  tlie 
wfld  origuial  Dahlia  euccinea,  which  ho  failed  to  rein- 
troduce from  Mexico ;  and  he  believes  it  is  lost  to  culti- 
vation altogether.  But  let  us  hope  not ;  and  that  some 
one  amongst  our  thousands  of  readers  may  give  a 
clue  to  its  whereabouts.  To  send  for  it  direct  from 
Mexico  would  bo  a  better  speculation  than  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  whole  bundle  of  Mexican  bonds.  I  wrote 
back  immediately  for  the  biography  of  the  Glorij  of 
Thetford,  and  hinted  that  it  should  be  increased  in  the 
way  of  trade,  thinking  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  some 
nurseryman  round  about.  The  following  is  the  answer 
I  received  from  Mr.  Bevan :— "  The  single  dahlia,  the 
Glory  of  Thetford,  1  got  from  the  late  Mr.  Sparrow,  of 
that  town,  who  was  gardener  to  that  distinguished  cul- 
tivator, the  Rev.  Reading  Loathes,  of  Shropham,  and 
brought  it  with  him  thence  ;  it  was  probably  raised 
there.  Roots  or  seeds  of  it  are  at  the  service  of  any 
person  who  will  apply  to  me,  or  I  would  commit  the 
distribution  to  any  agent  whom  you  would  recommend. 
I  am  glad  to  exchange,  but  I  cannot  sell  or  bargain." 

Wo  must  get  this  single  dahlia  into  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  wo  must  not  be  so  rude  as  to  trouble  the  gen- 
tleman about  it,  who  is  little  aware  of  the  enormous 
trouble  his  Idndness  would  eutiiil  upon  him.  I'ive 
hundred  letters  the  first  week  would  be  enough  to 
frighten  any  one,  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  number  of 
applications  he  would  be  siu'e  to  encounter.  I,etno  one, 
therefore,  apply  for  it  direct  unless  he  can  give  a  root  of 
B.  eoeoinea  in  exchange.  But  let  Mr.  Appleby's  em- 
ployers, or  some  other  spirited  firm,  take  the  surplus 
stock  in  exchange  for  some  other  plants,  increase  it  in 
the  spring,  and  let  it  out  cheap,  that  all  may  have  a 
sUce  of  it. 

I  have  been  regretting  for  years,  and  many  have 
shared  my  disappointment,  at  not  having  a  beautiful 
race  of  sinyle  dwarf  dahlias  for  tlie  flower-beds.  1  would 
submit  to  the  last  turn  of  the  screw  at  the  hands  of  the 
regular  florists,  for  a  lot  of  really  good  single  dahhas, 
piccotees,  carnation  stripes,  sells,  and  all  as  round  as  a 
full  moon,  if  so  they  must  be.  Now  the  Olory  of  Thet- 
ford is,  perhaps,  the  best  single  dahlia  ever  got  under 
cidtivatiou,  and,  therefore,  the  foundation  is  already 
laid  for  a  fair  start.  1  have  myself  tried  hard  for  several 
years  to  do  the  thing  out  of  Sealnyera,  but  although  I 
got  every  shade,  from  dai'k  purple  to  pure  white,  in  the 
seedlings,  and  also  experimented  on  seeds  fi'om  the  ray 
and  fi'om  the  disk  parts  of  the  flower,  I  am  just  as  badly 
otf'  as  when  I  first  began ;  not  a  single  good  flower  did 
I  get,  and  I  prefer  the  original  lilac  of  the  species,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  a  species,  to  any  of  the  hundreds  of  seed- 
lings. Yet,  in  the  progress  of  improving  a  race  of 
singles,  I  thuik  Seahigera  would  be  usehd  to  keep  down 
the  coarseness  of  the  leaves  ;  no  dahlia  has  such  beau- 
tiful leaves  as  Seahiyera. 

If  we  do  not  make  a  push  just  now  with  flower-garden 
dahlias,  the  hollyhock  makers  will  put  down  the  whole 
of  them  in  a  few  years.  Hollyhocks  ai'e  last  gettuig  into 
splendid  order — -but  there  is  one  thing  about  them  that 
wiU  never  come  uj)  with  the  daJilia — amateurs  cannot 
show  them  for  prizes  and  have  them  to  look  well  at 
home,  for  the  moment  you  cut  a  spike  from  a  hollyhock 
its  beauty  is  gone  with  it  for  tli-at  season — aud  this  is 
the  right  season  to  buy  in  a  lot  of  fine  new  ones,  and  to 
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divide  tbe  old  roots  of  the  best  at  liome.  If  this  work  is 
put  off  till  the  spring,  the  flowers  will  not  be  one-half  so 
tine  next  year.  To  show  them  off  to  the  best  advantage 
they  ought  to  have  a  good  back-gi-ouud  of  evergreens, 
and  be  gi'own  in  strong,  deep,  rich  ground.  They 
should  never  lose  then-  bottom  leaves  tdl  the  flowers  are 
over,  for  if  tliey  do,  though  the  flowers  be  ever  so  gay, 
the  plants  will  be  little  better  than  ghosts.  It  is  a 
general  custom  now  to  sow  hollyhock  seeds  of  the  very 
best  sorts  as  they  are  ripe,  get  up  seedlings  before 
winter,  plant  them  out  in  the  spring  in  close  rows,  and 
they  will  flower  the  same  season,  and  nearly  as  soon  as 
the  old  plants.  This  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
room ;  the  bad  ones  are  pulled  up  as  soon  as  they  open 
the  first  few  flowers,  and  the  really  good  ones  are  cut 
down  to  make  cuttings,  early  in  the  autumn ;  and  by  the 
time  the  old  way  would  "  give  the  proof,"  this  new  way 
will  have  them  in  tbe  market  by  the  score.  The  next 
call  in  hollyhocks  will  be  to  get  dirarf  norts,  not  more 
than  a  yard,  or  four  feet  at  the  most,  and  imtU  such 
dwarfs  do  appear,  the  next  best  step  is  to  manage  some 
of  the  tall  ones  so  as  to  dwarf  them,  and  tins  can  be 
done  to  a  considerable  extent  by  brealdng  ofi'the  strong 
flowering  shoot  when  it  is  about  a  foot  high,  early  in 
summer,  then  a  host  of  secondaiy  ones  come  from  the 
stump,  and  if  they  are  too  close  together  some  must  be 
removed.  D.  Beatom. 


GEEENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 

GAEDENING. 

Housing  Plahis,  Preparations  for,  &c. — Notwith- 
standing the  cheapness  of  glass,  want  of  house-room  is 
the  prevailing  ciy  go  where  you  will.  Plants  in  bal- 
conies and  flower-beds,  beautiful  even  now,  in  this  fine 
weather,  conjure  up  feelings  of  regi-et,  mingled  with  the 
pleasure  they  convey,  fi-om  the  conviction  that  the  frost 
wUl  soon  seize  them  as  his  prize,  and  that,  with  respect 
to  many  of  them,  we  must  look  on  with  folded  arms, 
without  the  power  or  the  means  of  saving  them.  A 
happier  destiny  awaits  the  regular  occupants  of  the 
greenhouse  and  window,  though  here,  also,  the  conten- 
tions for  precedence — the  take-me-and-haie-me  cry,  that 
keeps  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  anxious  enthusiast  as  he 
reviews  his  floral  regiments,  each  and  every  of  winch  he 
would  enlist  for  another  season  if  he  could — prevent  it 
being  such  an  easy  matter,  after  all,  to  cany  out  the 
advice  so  easily  written,  "  House  all  gi-eenhouse  plants 
without  delay."  Besides,  how  often,  in  literally  canying 
out  this  advice,  ai'e  we  forced  to  sacrifice  present  pleasure 
in  order  to  realise  a  future  hoped  enjoyment;  need  we 
wonder,  then,  that  excuses  almost  without  number  ai'e 
made  for  delay,  and  that  the  ingenious  man  falls  upon 
many  schemes  for  keeping  the  winter  residents  of  the 
greenhouse  as  long  out  of  it  as  possible.  If  I  do  not 
sympathise  with  dangerous  delays,  I  tlo  so  most  beai'tily 
with  all  means  that  can  be  taken  to  render  these  delays 
safe,  and  thus  prolong  present  pleasure.  Of  com-se  I 
allude  not  to  greenhouses  that  are  green  and  beautiful 
onh/  in  winter  and  spring,  but  a  barren  desolation  in 
summer,  as  they  still  arc  to  be  met  with,  in  places  not 
only  small  but  large.  The  only  advantage  that  can  be 
reahsed  fi-om  such  a  practice  is,  the  security  for  having 
such  houses  perfectly  clean  (if  they  are  not  made  into 
lumber  rooms  in  summer),  an  advantage  which  is  far  fi-om 
compensating  the  contrast  exhibited  between  them  and 
the  loveliness  and  grandeur  aroimd  them.  Few  of  our 
readers,  I  presume,  are  in  danger  of  erring  in  this  respect. 
The  engrossing  question  with  them  is,  "how  to  make 
such  small  houses  as  attractive  as  possible,"  at  eveiy 
season,  and  in  every  day  of  the  year;  and,  therefore, 
as  soon,  nay,  before  the  usual  occupants  were  moved  to 
snug  c[uarters  in  summnr,  means,  almost  countless,  were 


in  operation  to  render  the  greenhouse  as  attractive  as 
though  somewhat  distinct  from  the  external  sceneiy. 
If  this  had  not  been  done,  if  the  houses  were  empty,  I 
would  have  recommended  all  the  usual  occupants  to  be 
housed  by  the  1st  of  October,  and  all  the  air  possible 
given  them,  unless  when  very  rainy  or  vei-y  cold.  But 
where  there  are  stiU  lingering  beauties  we  are  sony  to 
jiart  with,  and  we  can  conti'ive  means  of  partial  pro- 
tection, I  would  not  house  the  hardier  tilings  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  as  they  wUl  require  more 
au'  than  will  suit  some  of  the  temporary  favorites  now 
in  bloom.  For  instance,  many  of  the  hardier  stove 
plants  are  the  best  of  all  for  ornamenting  the  gi'eenhouse, 
and  even  the  window  in  summer  and  autumn.  Whether 
The  Cottage  G.iEDEXER  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
or  not,  one  gi'eat  favourite  of  ours,  the  Oesnera  zebnna, 
has  been  seen  by  us  rather  fi-equently  this  autumn  in 
small  greenliouses  and  windows,  almost  as  fine  as  ever 
I  witnessed  it  in  a  plant  stove  ;  and  in  some  instances, 
at  least,  the  only  coaxing  it  received  or  required,  was 
placing  the  roots,  in  April,  under  a  hand-hght  in  the 
comer  of  a  small  greenhouse.  Indeed,  I  shoidd  not  be 
greatly  sm'prised  to  find  nice  little  plants  of  this  beau- 
tiful velvet-leaved  flower,  which  the  ladies  admire  so 
much,  as  common  in  our  windows  as  the  dahUa  is  in 
our  gardens.  Now  in  a  greenhouse,  with  no  gi'eat 
quantity  of  air,  and  in  this  wai-m  weather,  this  plant, 
both  in  leaf  and  flower,  will  just  be  in  its  beauty  ;  but 
the  throwing  open  the  whole  of  the  sashes,  so  as  to  suit 
Heaths  and  Epacrises,  woidd  soon  cause  the  leaves  to 
cml,  and  the  flower-buds  to  stop  expanding.  Then 
there  is  the  Sahia  splemUns,  which  some  time  ago  I 
heartily  praised,  which  wUl  stand  in  a  very  low  tem- 
perature, pro\'ided  actual  fi'ost  does  not  reach  it,  and 
which  now,  if  struck  eai'ly,  wiU  be  in  fidl  bloom ;  but 
that  bloom  will  drop  prematm-ely,  and  you  wUl  only 
have  the  scarlet  calyx  to  look  at,  instead  of  the  long- 
tubed  corolla,  if  the  plant  is  exposed  to  a  very  breezy 
atmosphere  at  this  season  and  later.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  to  preserve  such  plants  in  their  full 
beauty  for  some  time  longer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  per- 
mit housing  hardier  plants  which  require  plenty  of  air,  is 
to  keep  them  at  one  end  by  themselves,  and  give  no  air 
there  whatever.  Here,  again,  is  a  lover  of  Fuchsias, 
that  from  starting  and  potting  late,  and  rich  top-dressing 
in  September,  has  now  a  most  beautiful  show  of  healthy 
blooming  plants,  and  it  does  seem  hard  to  teU  him  that 
out  they  must  come  to  make  way  for  his  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  &c.,  that  will  not  yield  him  a  flower  for 
months  to  come;  and  yet,  unless  he  can  manage  to 
keep  them  secure,  out  his  fuchsias  must  come,  or  the 
others  may  be  permanently  injirred.  And  there,  again, 
is  another  case  that  often  meets  our  own  observation. 
A  house  where  creepers  make  a  conspicuous  figure,  and 
the  shade  of  whicli,  when  allowed  to  stream  about  some- 
what naturally,  just  suits  the  rather  tender  summer 
residents  below  them,  and  doing  away  with  aU  necessity 
for  canvass  bhnds.  The  dull,  warm  Weather,  after  a 
bright  summer,  enables  them  to  bloom  just  now  more 
jirofusely  than  ever,  and  it  does  seem  hard  to  insert  the 
knife,  and  sweep  away  hundreds  of  shoots,  clothed  for 
yards  with  expanded  and  opening  flowers,  and  yet  it 
must  be  done,  and  immediately  too,  to  admit  hght, 
unless  we  have  other  conveniences  for  sheltering  the 
plants  a  few  weeks  more.  If  not,  the  only  tiling  is  to 
make  a  compromise,  and  clear  a  portion,  and  take  in  the 
tenderest  first.    And  wluch  are  these  ? 

Geraniums,  if  of  the  florist  kinds,  and  good  sorts, 
should  be  housed  early.  If  exposed  alternately  to  wet 
and  cold  in  the  open  ah,  the  disease  called  the  s2>ot  is 
almost  sure  to  seize  them,  and  a  whole  season  may  be 
spent  before,  by  care  and  attention,  you  can  manage  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

Next,  ahjine  hair-rooted  plants  should  be  attended  to, 
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and  at  least  got  under  cover — a  heath,  an  epacris,  or  an 
azalea  will  not  show  the  bad  eliects  of  standing  out  too 
long  so  soon  as  some  other  things,  but  the  injury  will 
be  more  permanent.  If  tlie  pots  are  jilunged,  the  danger 
would  not  be  so  great  as  when  the  roots  are  exposed. 
This  holds  true  of  all  greenhouse  plants,  but  especially 
such  as  these.  If  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  it  requires 
considerable  cold  to  injure  the  tops,  but  the  pots,  when 
e.vposed  alternately  to  wet  and  dry,  and  standing  free 
all  round,  are  so  easily  cooled,  greatly  by  evaporation, 
that  the  roots  at  the  side  of  the  pot  are  frequently 
injured  at  night,  though  no  trace  of  the  extreme  cold 
they  have  sutlered  be  observed  in  the  morning.  Another 
reason  why  standing  out  late  in  autumn  is  dangerous, 
is  owing  to  the  frequent  showers  that  generally  fall 
then,  not  that  they  themselves,  unless  very  cold,  do 
any  harm — quite  the  reverse ;  only  that,  they  render  all 
criteria  as  to  watering,  or  not  watering,  a  mere  matter 
of  hap-liazard.  I  have  seen  instances  of  azaleas  and 
heaths  nest  to  immediately  injiued  from  this  cause, 
and  which  was  not  discovered  imtil  after  turning  the 
plant  out  of  the  pot.  It  was  found  that  the  lower  and 
middle  pai'ts  of  the  ball  were  as  dry  as  dust,  while  for  a 
couple  of  inches  on  the  sm-face  it  was  moist  enough. 
The  cold  and  drizzUng  showers  tliat  a  plant  will  endure 
when  turned  out  in  the  open  ground,  must  not  be  taken 
as  the  rule  of  what  a  neighbour  plant  will  stand,  that  is 
exposed  to  the  open  air  in  a  pot.  Saving  from  heavy 
rains  must  now  form  an  element  in  our  systems  of  tem- 
porai-y  protection.  I  have  seen  large  plants  of  green- 
house azaleas  pass  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  protected 
merely  by  the  dense  branches  of  overhanging  trees,  and 
these  plants  flowered  the  following  season  rather  well, 
for  the  buds  were  matured  in  summer;  but  in  ever// 
case  in  which  these  plants  are  exposed  to  a  low  tempe- 
rature, you  run  the  risk,  if  notliing  worse,  of  changing 
them  from  evergreen  to  deciduous,  as  most  of  the  leaves 
will  fall  before  the  blossom  expands.  Next  to  these, 
nay  before  them.  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  must  be 
secui'ed.  Both  wiU  bear  a  low  temperature,  and  be  none 
the  worse  for  it,  provided  frost  and  damp  be  excluded. 
With  plenty  of  light  and  air,  a  damp  atmosphere  will  do 
them  little  harm.  Moist,  stagnant  air  now  is  their 
ruin,  and  more  so  during  the  whiter.  If  necessity  forces 
us  to  keep  them  close  in  winter,  our  only  safety  will  be 
in  the  lowness  of  the  temperature,  if  it  is  just  above 
freezing.  Cacti  will  be  quite  safe  if  dry,  and  where 
frost  cannot  reach  them,  Pew  of  them  will  have  had 
any  water  for  a  month  past,  and  they  will  want  little 
or  none  for  four  months  to  come.  We  must  except 
the  truiicatus,  and  winter-blooming  kinds,  whicli  will 
now  be  showing  their  buds.  These  must  have  the 
warmest  position  in  the  house.  Chrijsnnthemums,  when 
grown  in  earnest,  should  now  be  either  housed,  or 
placed  under  temporary  protection,  that  the  buds  may 
not  be  injured.  The  sooner  they  ai'e  protected,  and 
watered  alternately  with  maniu'e  and  clear  water,  the 
finer  will  be*the  flowers. 

Preliminaries.  First,  Cleanliness. — This  should  extend 
to  the  pots ;  all  gi-een,  slimy,  fungous  matter  should  be 
scoured  off,  and  the  pots  dried  before  being  housed. 
Not  that  in  a  well-drained  pot  the  dirt  on  the  outside 
does  any  great  harm,  farther  than  having  the  tendency 
to  spread  itself  and  grow,  but  then  the  look  of  nice, 
clean  pots  is  more  cheering  than  gi'een,  slimy  ones. 
The  branches,  also,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Any  accu- 
mulation of  dust,  or  insects,  or  ^vithered  leaves,  must  be 
duly  got  rid  ofl'  before  placing  them  in  their  confined 
winter  quarters.  Tying  and  training  should  also  be 
attended  to,  as  it  can  be  more  easily  done  than  wlien 
all  have  been  nicely  arranged,  though,  to  be  sure,  there 
wiU  be  many  wet  days,  and  cold  ones  too,  when  doing 
such  things  will  be  next  to  a  luxury.  And,  lastly,  for 
good  plants  designed  to  bo  grown  as  specimens,  it  is 


now  far  too  late  to  think  of  fresh  potting,  but  the  plants 
will  be  benefited,  and  neatness  and  tidiness  promoted, 
by  scraping  a  little  of  the  old  surface  soU  from  the  pots, 
and  placing  on  a  little  fresh  of  the  compost  in  whicli  the 
plant  most  delights.  When  washing  or  scrubbing  the 
pots,  be  oarefid  that  none  of  the  filthy  water  finds  its 
way  into  the  soil,  as,  in  many  cases,  it  wiU  do  more 
harm  than  can  be  neutralized  by  the  best  drainage  and 
the  best  preparation  of  compost.  E.  1'ish. 
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EXOTIC  ORCHIDACE^. 

ORCHIDS  THAT  THRIVE  WELL  IN  POTS — (Continued  from 

page  24). 

Stenoehynchus  speciosus  (Showy  S.)  ;  W.  Indies. — 
Flowers  a  bright  red,  growing  from  the  midst  of  the 
plant  on  tall  stems,  sometimes  a  foot  high.  The  leaves 
grow  in  a  compact  mass,  close  to  the  soil ;  they  are 
broad-spear-head-shaped,  nearly  six  inches  long,  and  of 
a  lively  green.  As  the  flowers  appear  in  the  autumn, 
and  last  through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  they 
render  this  plant  very  attractive  duiing  that  dull  season 
of  the  year.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  divasion, 
and,  therefore,  several  plants  may  be  gi-own  for  the 
purpose  of  decorating  either  the  orchid-house  or  the 
stove,  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  comparatively  rare. 
Good  sU-ong  blooming  plants  maybe  had  for  7s.  6d.  each. 

Spiranthes  geandiflora  (Large-flowered  S.)  ;  St. 
Vincent. — Flowers  white  and  green.  A  handsome 
herbaceous  plant,  with  tall  flower-stems,  worth  ciilti- 
vating.     21s. 

S.  piota  (Painted -leaved  S.) ;  Trinidad.— Flowers 
greenish  yeUow.  The  leaves  are  the  chief  recommen- 
dation of  this  plant.  They  are,  as  it  were,  beautifully 
painted  in  blotches  and  streaks  with  white  upon  a  green 
ground  in  a  most  pleasing  manner.     10s.  6d. 

There  are  several  more  species  belonging  to  the  two 
genera  we  have  noted  above,  but  for  want  of  sufficient 
attractions  in  foliage  and  flowers,  and  as  we  profess 
only  to  notice  such  as  are  really  worthy  of  cidtivation, 
we  shall  omit  them  here.  Further  infoi-mation  about 
them  will  be  found  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners  Dictionary. 

Culture.  —  All  the  plants  belonging  to  these  two 
families  are  what  has  been  denominated  terrestrial 
(gi-owing  on  or  in  the  ground)  in  their  native  habitats, 
and  consequently  requii'e  a  corresponding  treatment  in 
their  general  management. 

Soil. — The  earth  that  accompanies  the  roots  when 
they  are  brought  over  to  this  counti'y  is  remarkably  like 
our  common  yellow  loam.  Observing  this,  we  adopted 
loam  piu'c  and  unmixed  to  grow  them  in,  and  we  find  it 
suits  them  much  better  than  any  compost,  using  only  the 
turfy  part,  partly  decomposed,  in  a  roughish  state,  ex- 
cepting a  thin  cover  of  finer  soil  on  the  surface. 

Drainage. — This  must  be  perfect  and  open;  to  effect 
which,  place  a  large  oyster  shell,  or  a  large  potsherd, 
over  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then  a  layer  of 
larger  pieces  over  it,  and  a  third  layer  of  smaller  pieces 
upon  them,  and  cover  this  drainage  with  a  thin  layer  of 
sphagnum  or  other  moss.  The  drainage  need  not 
occupy  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  depth  of  the  pot, 
because  though  these  plants  will  not  bear  stagnant  water, 
yet  they  require  a  body  of  soil  to  grow  in,  and  contain 
their  large  clusters  of  long  fleshy  roots. 

Potting. — The  soil  should  be  well  aired,  and  nearly 
as  wai'm  as  that  in  which  they  grow  at  the  time  of 
potting.  Early  spring  is  the  best  time.  All  being 
ready,  proceed  to  work  by  bringing  the  plants  to  the 
potting  bench,  placed  in  some  w^arm  shed  or  room ;  turn 
them  out  of  their  pots  carefully,  clear  away  all  decayed 
roots  and  leaves,  and  shake  off  as  much  of  the  old  soil 
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as  possible.  Sliould  auy  of  the  plants  be  sicUy,  it  is  now 
a  good  time  to  give  the  roots  a  comijlete  cleausiag  by 
washing  them  in  tepid  water,  and  scraping  off  all  decay- 
ing or  cankering  parts,  having  them  laid  upon  some 
place  to  dry  and  heal  up  the  wounds  ;  three  hours  will 
be  suthcient  I'or  this  purpose.  Lf  the  roots  ai'o  sound 
there  is  uo  need  for  this  washing.  Pidl  in  pieces  some 
of  the  tiu'f  and  place  a  thin  layer  upon  the  diaiuage, 
then  put  the  plant  into  the  pot.  This,  in  cases  where 
the  ])lauts  arc  healthy  and  strong,  will  be  found  some- 
what difficult  to  do  witliout  breaking ;  the  best  way  is 
to  first  put  in  the  ends  of  the  roots,  and  then  gradually 
work  them  downwards  by  tui'uing  the  plant  round:  this 
will  be  found  rather  difficult  to  a  new  beginner,  l.iut, 
with  a  little  jiractice  and  care,  this  difficulty  will  vanish, 
and  the  operation  become  easy.  When  the  roots  are  idl 
fairly  got  into  the  pot,  work  the  turfy  soil  in  amongst 
them  carefully,  for  if  this  is  roughly  done  the  roots  will 
be  bruised,  perhaps  torn  otl'  tfie  collar  of  the  plant  where 
they  spring  from,  either  of  which  we  may  be  certain  wUl 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  futm'e  health  and  growth  of 
the  plants.  As  soon  as  the  potting  is  finished  give  a 
sufficient  watering  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots, 
and  then  place  them  in  a  part  of  the  orchid  house  where 
the  heat  is  moderate.  If  there  is  the  convenience  of  a 
tan-bed,  plunge  the  pots  in  it  two-thirds  of  their  depth, 
the  mild  bottom-heat  will  assist  the  growth  much.  Give 
moderate  supplies  of  water,  as  they  require  it,  all  the 
growing  season,  up  to  the  period  of  blooming,  after 
which  lessen  the  quantity  gradually,  but  never  entirely 
withhold  it.  These  plants  may  be  described  as  ever- 
green, and,  therefore,  require  a  certain  degree  of  moisture 
at  the  root  all  the  year  to  sustain  the  fohage  in  vigour 
and  beauty ;  yet  they  must  have,  in  a  degree,  a  period 
of  rest,  and  this  period  very  opportunely  may  be  ob- 
tained after  tliey  have  bloomed,  Irom  January  to  J\larch, 
a  season  of  the  year  when  the  weather  in  our  climate  is 
generally  the  most  severe,  which  severity  has  an  eflbct 
even  vqion  plants  in  our  warmest  stoves.  After  the 
season  of  rest,  repot,  and  commence  again  the  yearly 
treatment.  T.  Awlebv. 


ELOKISTS'  FLOWEES. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
It  is  the  fashion  for  those  who  cannot  think  and  write 
originally  to  copy  us.  We  wrote  la  favour  of  makuig  a 
lai'ger  series  of  prizes  in  every  class,  and  for  every  sub- 
ject that  was  to  be  shown,  years  ago;  and  the  first  time 
we  had  it  in  our  power,  that  is,  when  we  had  the  sole 
individual  control  of  the  Grand  Dahlia  Show  at  Baker- 
street,  we  carried  it  into  effect  by  making  ten  prizes  in 
each  class,  to  be  increased  to  two-tliirds  of  the  number 
of  competitors;  the  result  was  that  ui  one  class  tlierc 
were  nineteen  prizes.  This  was  partially  adopted  di- 
rectly, and  now  it  is  adopted  in  most  sound  Dahlia 
Societies.  We  urged  its  propriety  in  every  possible 
shape;  now  it  is  becoming  pretty  general.  In  florists' 
flowers  it  is  in  most  of  the  floral  counties  they  carry  it 
into  class  showiug,  and  give  ten  or  twelve  prizes  in  each 
class;  and,  be  it  remembered,  that  it  is  class  showing 
alone  that  does  auy  good  in  promoting  the  advance  of  a 
flower,  or  that  gives  the  public  any  iuea  of  die  standing 
of  a  variety.  We  hope  class  showing  wUl  be  advocated 
by  this  journal.  A  flower  may  be  worthless,  and  yet 
succeed  in  a  stand ;  and  it  is  a  common  thuig  for  a  man 
who  has  a  new  flower  to  sell,  to  put  it  in  his  btaud  with 
eleven  or  twenty-tlnee  exceUent  blooms  of  old  favourites, 
and  tlien  boast  of  its  success  in  stands.  The  Jletro- 
pohtan  (Society  put  a  stop  to  this  by  excluding  from 
stands  everything  that  was  not  let  out  to  the  public. 
;  A  new  flower  serves  also  to  mark  a  staud,  and  places  the 
judges  in  the  unfair  position  of  knowing  to  whom  it 


belongs.  In  class  showing  the  thing  is  too  bai'efaced  to 
bo  attempted.  When  single  blooms  are  close  togetlier, 
they  speak  too  plainly  for  their  own  merits  to  be  plajetl 
tricks  with. 

Messrs.  Vcitch  &  Sons  have  a  new  half-hiinli/  Cal- 
ceolaria, tolerably  slnubby,  which  may  be  of  use  in 
ci'ossing,  for  our  fancy  kinds  are  spoiled  in  that  respect; 
or  it  may  be  used  as  a  border  plant.  It  has  been  shown 
at  the  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  had  a  medal.  It 
is  from  Peru ;  and  may  bo  the  means  of  improving  a 
family  spoiled  by  the  injudicious  encouragement  given 
by  the  Horticultm'al  Society  to  herbaceous  Calceolarias 
at  the  same  time  they  were  giving  it  to  shrubby  kmUs. 
It  led  to  spoiling  the  latter  altogether. 

Annuals. — -We  cannot  recognise  annuals  as  belonging 
to  florists'  flowers,  because  there  can  be  no  permanence, 
uo  dependence  on  seedluigs.  The  Phlox  Diummoiull 
( V.  P.,  Stuke)  is  certainly  as  good  as  it  can  be,  but  it 
cannot  be  named,  for  it  will  not  be  constant.  'The 
proper  way  to  show  annuals  is  the  whole  plant  in  a  pot, 
wheie  growth  must  settle  it;  or  bunches  of  cut  flowers, 
where  colour  and  form  must  decide  the  fate. 

Hollyhocks  (J.M.). — Greatly  beiundtho  metropolis; 
there  is  not  one  among  the  numerous  coUection  sent 
that  would  do  among  our  superb  varieties.  Every 
grower  witliin  twenty  mdes  of  London  (and  Bncham, 
of  Bungay,  runs  a  very  reputable  race  with  them)  adds 
something  good  to  our  stock  every  yeai-. 

Box  or'  Dahlias  op  1851  [S.  S.). — Only  one  (No.  .i) 
need  be  tried  again ;  the  petals  are  a  wrong  shape,  and 
cannot  make  good  flowers.  (Hen.  E.  IS.). — The  only 
ones  wo  should  try  again  are  No.  1  and  No.  1.  Light 
flowers,  with  distinct  characters,  are  scai'ce  ;  and  these, 
although  of  the  liadzidlle  breed,  arc  so  distinct,  one 
lighter  and  one  darker,  that  if  they  prove  as  good  when 
well  grown  they  will  do. 

I'ansies  (P.  T.). — We  cannot  decide  in  favour  of  any; 
there  is  not  one  which  has  its  natural  colouror  character. 
I'uU  out  of  the  seed-bed  aU  the  ill-formed,  but  not  the 
merely  indistinct  ones,  for  these  may  be  as  difl'erent 
from  themselves  in  the  spring  as  two  varieties  could  be. 
{B.  .S.j— Striped  viulety  too  small,  and  very  Inferior  to 
a  dozen  that  are  coming  out  in  the  spring,  perhaps  in 
the  autumn. 

Fuchsias  (A'.  Y.  Z.). — No.  1,  nothing  but  coai'seuess; 
No.  -^j  like  Ducliens  of  Sutherland  too  much  to  be  sent 
out ;  No.  3,  hugs  the  coroUa  too  close  to  be  good  for 
anytliiug;  No.  4,  not  so  good  as  Uiie  in  tlui  liiuj,  and 
somethiug  like  it  without  so  good  a  contrast. 

Six  Blooms  of  'The  King  or  the  Dahllvs  (S.). — 
Nobody  can  complain  about  size ;  luid  those  who  dis- 
cover the  one  faidt  of  reflexing,  and  lose  siglit  of  the 
sjflendid  form.  'Those  who  commiserate  our  so-caUed 
blunder  in  praising  it  as  afb'st-rale  variety,  are  not  to  be 
blamed  ibr  their  ignorance,  but  for  their  obstmacy.  We 
praise  the  Kiwj  of  the  Dahlias  because  it  has  but  one 
fault ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  lieai'  of  some  otlier  variety 
that  has  only  one  fault.  We  have  seut  the  six  blooms 
to  Lancashne,  where  'The  King  has  been  placed  iii-st  in 
class  shotting,  and  where  the  judges  are  not  so  wrapped 
up  in  size  and  coarseness  as  some  are  in  the  south. 
'They  will  see  from  these  specimens  that  it  may  be  made 
to  compete,  even  for  size,  with  some  of  the  principal 
favourites.  'There  is  not  one  cupped  flower  in  a  hundred 
that  has  the  eye  even  with  the  surface;  and  we,  who 
laid  down  the  rules,  decide,  and  will  decide,  that  a 
cujqied  petal  does  not  comjjeusate  for  a  flat  face,  or  a 
sunk  eye.  'The  King  of  the  Dahlias  will  be  grown  by 
everybody  next  year. 

Daisies  (A.B.). — Blooms  too  smaU,  and  out  of  cha- 
racter. We  have  seen  the  continental  collection  of  one 
huudi'ed-and-lifty  sorts,  and  wilf  next  week  give  our 
opinion  of  the  very  few  worth  growing — if  daisies  ai'e 
worth  growing  in  coUcction  at  all. 
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We  have  received  blooms  of  ttie  Oreat  Western 
Fuchsia  again,  and  tlioy  are  monstrous.  It  will  be 
grown  in  collections  as  a  curiosity. 

Wc  have  received  no  Tulij)  called  the  Grystal  Palace. 
If  sent  to  us,  it  has  foundered  in  the  post-office,  for  it 
never  reaehed  us. 

There  will  bo  a  hundred  Neiv  Oeraniums  offered.  We 
shall  select,  as  soon  as  we  get  all  tbe  catalogues,  a.  few 
that  our  readers  may  buy  without  being  disappointed, 
and  leave  them  to  please  themselves  it  they  want  to  go 
further. 

Blooms  of  the  Mimilus  Giijantca  have  been  received ; 
they  are  the  largest  wc  have  seen,  and,  perhaps,  the 
brightest,  although  they  are  no  advance  in  the  form. 
Those  who  gi'ow  the  Mimilus  must  have  it  for  its  size 
and  brilliancy  ;  but  we  do  want  to  see  a  good  i-ound  lip. 

The  best  and  dearest  Hyacinth  is  Ilelicnn ;  but, 
although  it  is  in  all  tlie  Dutch  catalogues,  nobody  seems 
to  have  it  when  wanted.  The  only  bulb  we  have  seen 
of  it  was  at  Mr.  Lockhart's,  in  Fleet-street,  and  he  only 
obtained  one  out  of  a  considerable  order.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  use  mentioning  it  among  the  best  of  the  best,  because 
it  would  lay  a  person  open  to  being  deceived  by  some- 
thing being  substituted.  It  would  bo  worth  fifteen 
shillings  or  a  pound. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

The  Ranunoulos.  —  Perhaps  there,  is  no  florists' 
flower,  when  grown  successfully,  that  gives  more  satis- 
faction than  the  Ranunculus.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  success  does  not  always  attend  upon 
its  cultivation.  The  causes  of  failm-e,  if  certainly 
known,  would  lead  to  a  more  successful  issue;  but  they 
may  arise  from  such  difl'erent  causes  as  light  soil,  or  too 
little  moisture  at  the  roots  when  gi'owing,  or  from  small, 
weakly,  or  injured  roots.  From  one  or  other  of  these 
causes,  or,  perhajis,  all  combined,  the  crop  of  blooms 
will  be  scanty,  small,  and  ill-coloured.  And  that  is  not 
the  worst,  the  roots  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  found 
smaller  when  they  are  taken  up  after  the  weakly  bloom 
and  sickly  gi-owtb  are  over.  Besides,  if  the  same  course 
of  culture  is  persevered  in,  the  evil  will  increase  yeai- 
after  year ;  the  roots  will  become  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  finally  go  out  of  existence  entirely.  This  is  not  an 
imaginary  case  ;  we  have  frequently  seen  it  even  in 
places  where  better  things  might  have  been  expected. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen,  and  proved,  that  by 
using  proper  soil,  supplying  abimdance  of  moisture,  and 
planting  in  the  blooming-hed  nothing  but  tine,  strong, 
healthy  bulhs,  a  fine  bloom  is  as  sure  to  follow  as  in 
any  otlier  bulbous  florists'  flower. 

Wc  trust,  by  the  following  directions,  to  render  the 
culture  of  these  truly  elegant  (in  the  fullest  acceptance 
of  the  word)  flowers  easy  even  to  the  veriest  tyro  in 
Ranunculus  culture.  The  subject  divides  itself  into— 
1st,  Situation ;  i!nd,  Soil ;  3rd,  Planting ;  4th,  Watering ; 
6th,  Shading;  6th,  Taking-up  and  Storing;  and  lastly. 
Propagation. 

\st.  Situation. — It  is  only  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  attempt  to  grow  these  flowers  in  improper  situations. 
For  instance,  within  the  influence  of  a  smoky  atmosphere 
near  large  towns,  or  upon  a  high  hill  in  a  dry  soil,  or  in 
a  swamp,  are  very  objectionable.  If  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  florist,  lot  him  choose  a  place  for  the  Rammculus- 
bed,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low — let  it  be  a  level  sur- 
face, for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  and  if  it  be 
sheltered  by  some  means  or  other  from  the  northern 
blasts,  so  much  the  better. 

•2nd.  Soil. — The  Ranunculus  being  a  moisture-loving 
plant,  the  soil  should  lie  of  a  retentive  nature  ;  that  is, 
capable  of  holding  moisture  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  best  Idnd  for  that  purpose  is  the  vh'gin  mould  of 
some  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  some  low- 


land pasture.  It  should  be  of  a  rather  close  texture, 
without  any  small  stones  or  sand  amongst  it.  lu  many 
gardening  books  the  directions  for  the  Ranuucidus-bed 
&re^-"  plant  them  in  (jood  garden  mould,  well  enriched 
irith  rotten  manure."  Now,  a  novice  in  gardening  would 
immediately  conclude  that  his  garden,  if  the  soil  was 
light,  and  well  worked,  that  it  was  good  garden  mould, 
and  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  dig  in  abimdance  of 
dung,  and  then  plant  his  choice  Ranunculus  roots  in  it, 
and  all  woidd  go  on  right,  and  at  a  railroad  speed. 
Upon  this  point  many  an  ardent  young  florist  has  failed 
— has  become  discouraged,  and  given  up  the  culture  of 
Ranunculuses,  because  he  considered  them,  from  his 
non-success,  as  beuig  difficult  to  grow.  Whereas,  all 
that  is  required  in  respect  to  soil  is  to  procure  some  of 
the  kind  mentioned  above,  lay  it  up  for  a  year,  turn  it  j 
over  until  it  is  well  incorporated,  and  then  resolutely 
wheel  out  the  old  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  | 
place  a  thin  layer  of  very  rotten  cow-dimg  at  the  bottom,  [ 
and  upon  that  place  the  fi-esh  soil.  If  the  situation  is  ] 
low,  with  a  wet  subsoO,  it  must  be  well  ch-ained,  but  if 
the  subsoil  is  dry,  there  is  no  necessity  for  drainage  ;  in 
fact,  it  is,  in  such  a  case,  injurious,  especially  in  dry 
summers.  In  wheeling  in  the  soil,  if  it  should  be  thought 
to  bo  too  poor,  a  small  addition  of  decayed  cow-dung 
will  be  advisable ;  but  remember,  it  must  be  so  well 
decomposed  as  to  appear  Uko  a  black  powder.  Let  it 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  in  order  that 
this  may  be  ettectually  done,  let  the  bed  be  formed  in 
dry  weather,  about  the  month  of  September.  All  these 
special  preparations  may  appear  formidable  to  the  un- 
initiated, but  it  may  be  overcome  by  diligence,  and  not 
being  in  too  great  a  hurry.  If  the  garden  itself  has  been 
formed  only  a  year  or  so,  the  soil  in  it  may  answer. 
What  we  protest  against  is  the  expectation  that  the  old 
worn-out  soil  of  a  garden  should  be  thought  good  enough 
for  the  Ranunculus.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 

Trenching  — Resuming  this  subject  from  page  Mi), 
where  we  advised  the  liberal  use  of  mortar,  or  rather 
lime-mbbish,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  staple  of  stift' 
loams  and  clayey  subsoils,  we  may  add  that,  in  addition 
to  that  useful  article,  and  the  others  mentioned,  we  have 
seen  the  refuse  chippings  of  stone  from  a  quarry  used 
with  great  success :  The  kind  we  saw  used  was  free- 
stone shatter,  a  sort  of  sandstone,  in  pieces  never  larger 
than  half  a  brick  ;  this  material,  dug  nito  the  subsoil  of 
a  piece  of  gi'ound  previously  very  stiti'  aud  retentive  of 
water,  materiaUy  improved  it,  and  an  experiment  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  we  witnessed, 
when  the  same  kind  of  stone-chippings  were  laid  on  a 
piece  of  stiU'  land  and  ploughed  in  at  the  rate  of  some  tiO 
or  8(1  loads  per  acre,  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory, 
so  far  as  the  crop  was  concerned,  as  well  as  the  futiu'e 
tilling  of  the  ground  ;  we  therefore  advise  our  gardening 
friends,  whose  kitchen-garden  consists  of  a  soil  on  which 
they  can  hardly  set  foot  in  wet  weatlier,  to  look  around 
them  aud  see  what  materials  their  neighbom-hood  con- 
tains likely  to  improve  it.  Anything  that  can  be  had  in 
quantity,  of  a  kind  diametrically  opposite  to  the  soil 
intended  to  be  improved,  will  do.  We  have  dug  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  large  quantities  of  common  chips, 
and  other  waste  from  the  carpenter's  yard  ;  as  well  as 
weeds,  decayed  vegetables,  and  other  rubbish  of  tluit 
kind  ;  sometimes  fresh  vegetables,  but  then  we  carefully 
avoid  horse-radish,  Jerusalem  ai'tichokes,  dandelion  roots, 
couch  gi-ass,  and  some  otliers,  which  find  their  way  up- 
wards more  than  most  plants.  In  fact,  anything  that 
will  prevent  the  subsoil  from  again  consolidatuig  itself 
into  a  hard  substance  will  do,  the  object  being  to  make 
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it  accessible  to  the  roots  of  plants  ■when  diiven  by  hot 
weather  to  seek  food  lower  down  than  they  had  previously 
depended  on  for  it ;  besides,  a  luxmiant  crop  requires 
an  adequate  space  to  supply  its  wants,  and  unless  the 
season  be  favourable  for  the  well-doing  of  such  crops, 
wliich  it  rarely  is,  those  periods  of  di-y  weather  which 
we  usually  have  in  greater  or  less  extent,  will  tell  how 
much  of  then-  welfare  is  due  to  their  culture ;  certainly 
there  are  other  matters  to  be  considered  as  well  as  tlie 
trenching  and  preparing  of  the  subsoil,  but  these  sub- 
jects we  intend  to  treat  oft'  hereafter. 

We  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  soils  of  an  opposite 
character — hot  dry  sands  or  hungry  gravels.  These  last, 
unfortunately,  are  the  most  stei-ile  or  ungrateful  of  all 
garden  soils,  yet  they  have  then  good  properties.  Tender 
vegetables,  as  well  as  other  plants,  stand  the  winter 
better  on  such  soils,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that,  in  a 
cold  wet  spring,  seeds  would  perish  in  the  stifl',  heavy 
soils  that  luxva'iate  and  grow  in  this,  and  lettuce,  endive, 
spinach,  cauliflower  plants,  &c.,  which  stand,  and 
partially  grow  through  the  winter,  do  better  on  a  dry, 
poor  soil,  than  on  a  rich,  heavy  one.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  blue  look  that  cabbages  assume  in  dry  weather, 
the  withered  up  pea,  the  lettuce  running  to  seed,  and  other 
vegetables  stunted  and  unhealthy,  bespeak,  in  language 
immistakeable,  the  want  of  fertility  in  the  soil.  Now  the 
usual  way  to  overcome  this  is  by  liberal  and  oft-repeated 
applications  of  manure  ;  but  this  method,  though  doubt- 
less good,  is,  we  tliink,  not  the  only  one  calculated  to 
reform  the  evil.  Following  the  same  principle  we  have 
laid  down  for  altering  the  character  of  stili'  soils,  but 
reversing  the  means,  or  rather  the  materials  employed, 
we  want,  in  this  case  to  an'est  a  part  of  that  ruinous 
percolation  by  wliich  the  juices,  or  best  pai-ts  of  the  dung 
employed,  is  cai'ried  down  below  the  reach  of  vegetation. 
Now  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  sub- 
stance, antagonistic  to  the  one  in  question,  must  be  the 
most  useful  for  that  purpose,  so  that  om-  readers  will 
easily  guess  that  we  refer  to  clay,  marl,  or  some  other 
unctions  material ;  the  mud  ft'om  the  bottom  of  ponds  is 
very  good,  as  well  as  several  other  substances,  such  as  the 
cleaning  of  ditches,  scrapings  of  roads,  &o.,  &c. ;  but 
the  most  useful  is  that  unctions  clay  or  marl,  which  is 
found  in  great  quantities  in  some  places.  This,  if  applied 
in  liberal  quantities,  improves  both  the  surface  and  sub- 
soil, but  it  is  to  the  latter  that  we  mostly  address  our- 
selves; we  therefore  say,  wherever  alarge  quantity  of  tliis 
exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  garden  partaking  of  the 
chai'acter  denoted  above,  let  it  be  procured  and  trenched 
in  with  an  unspai'ing  hand — the  result  will  soon  manifest 
itself.  Even  stiff,  improductive-loolcing  clay  may  be 
used  with  a  beneficial  eftect ;  it  is  useless  to  object  that 
such  poverty-stricken  materials  can  be  of  no  use.  We 
have  seen  clay  of  a  very  tenacious  kind  laid  on  very 
thickly  to  a  piece  of  peat  moss,  ploughed  in,  and  excellent 
crops  follow.  In  fact,  any  soil  of  an  extreme  kind  may 
be  so  modified,  by  a  due  admixture  with  that  of  another 
of  opposite  qualities,  as  to  become  more  productive  as 
well  as  altered  m  its  character.  AVe  do  not  mean  that  a 
complete  radical  change  will  take  place ;  many  circum- 
stances, over  which  we  have  not  absolute  control,  will 
operate  in  preventing  a  piece  of  stLS'  loamy  ground  in  a 
low  situation  from  becoming  the  same  as  the  light  sandy 
one  which  exists  elsewhere,  whilst  no  ordinary  applica- 
tion of  retentive  matter  will  convert  the  latter  into  the 
stiff  soil  of  the  district,  commonly  called  good  "  Wheat 
lands ; " — the  porous  substance  below  will  always  suck  the 
extra  moisture  ft-om  it,  added  to  which,  we  believe  nature 
has  a  tendency,  though  a  slow  one,  to  restore  such 
tilings  to  their  former  position,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  stiff  retentive  clay,  dug  in  amongst  sand,  wiU, 
after  a  series  of  years,  be  swallowed  up  by  the  all-pre- 
vailing mass,  and  all  traces  of  its  existence  be  lost  sight 
of.     As  an  instance  of  that  kind,  though  of  a  contraiy 


description,  we  once  saw  a  kitchen-garden  made  in 
rather  a  damp  place,  and  the  spuited  proprietor,  anxious 
to  make  it  a  good  one,  had  very  good  fresh  soil  ti'om  a 
dry  hill  carted  on  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  in  some 
places,  but  some  years  after  we  saw  the  gi-ound  opened, 
and  part  of  what  had  once  been  fine  maiden  loam, 
or  soil,  was  a  soured  mass,  heavy,  retentive,  and  fast  ap- 
proaching to  those  unfertile  clays  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  Now  we  guess  our  readers  will  be  saying 
tliis  might  have  been  prevented  by  judicious  draining; 
and  whetlier  this  was  attempted  or  not  we  cannot  say, 
we  only  give  the  case  as  an  example  of  what  we  have 
been  advancing. 

In  concluding  this  article  on  trenching,  we  by  no 
means  limit  the  operation  to  those  soils  which  have  a 
baiTen  or  impervious  substratum;  the  deep  mellow  loam, 
so  congenial  to  the  growth  of  most  things,  is  much  im- 
proved by  being  tilled  two  spits  deep,  now  and  then,  but 
in  their  case  little  or  no  auxiUiary  matter  wiU  be  wanted 
at  the  bottom,  unless  it  be  manure  to  entice  the  roots  of 
carrots,  beet,  &c.  But,  as  these  things,  as  well  as  aspara- 
gus and  many  others,  require  a  special  treatment,  they 
will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place,  here  we  only 
speak  of  trenching  in  general,  and  have  hitherto  advised 
the  to])  and  bottom  spits  to  retain  their  respective 
places  again,  except  such  a  little  admixture  as  takes 
place  to  a  certain  extent  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
management,  but  this  little  will  be  beneficial  rather  than 
otherwise.  When,  however,  the  depth  of  staple  soil  is 
such  as  to  contain  a  second  spit,  little,  if  any,  inferior  to 
the  first,  in  that  case  it  may,  to  a  much  gi-eater  extent,  be 
brought  to  the  top,  and  more  especially  so  if  it  has  to  lie 
some  time  before  it  be  cropped,  when  the  sweetening  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere  will  prepare  it  for  receiving 
whatever  is  planted  upon  it.  Fortunate  is  the  gardener 
who  is  possessed  of  such  a  soil ;  the  capricious  changes 
of  the  season  will  have  but  little  impression  on  his 
crops  compared  with  those  soils  of  the  two  extreme 
kinds  we  have  before  mentioned.  Yet  it  will  want 
the  same  amount  of  tilling,  and  tlie  ofteoer  it  is 
trenched  the  better  it  wUl  be,  always  provided  it  be  not 
done  in  a  vei-y  wet  state  ;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  remain 
some  time  without  a  crop,  let  the  surface  be  left  as  rough 
as  possible.  The  method  we  adopt  is  as  follows :  the 
gi'ound  is  divided  into  trenches  of  about  two  feet  or  more 
eacli,  and  the  top  spit  of  the  fii'st  trench,  and  about  half 
the  width  of  the  second,  is  removed  to  the  end  where  the 
finish  is  to  be  made ;  this  extra  half  allows  more  room 
for  operation;  then  the  mortal' iiibbish,  or  other  mate- 
rial to  be  used,  is  placed  on  the  excavated  part  and 
dug  in,  beginning  at  one  end  by  taking  a  few  spadesfuU 
out,  so  as  to  have  a  sort  of  furrow  in  which  to  bury 
the  materials  (if  there  be  any)  intended  to  amend  the 
subsoil.  Observe,  this  trench  is  only  two  feet  wide, 
although  tlu-ee  feet  had  been  sb'ipped  of  its  external 
soil.  The  bottom  being  done,  the  remaining  half  of 
the  top  of  the  second  cUvision  is  thrown  over  the  digged- 
up  part  of  the  first,  laying  it  in  as  rough  a  manner  as 
possible,  and  not  throwing  auy  shoveliugs  amongst  it; 
the  second  bottom  is  then  treated  similarly,  and  the  whole 
of  the  top  of  the  thnd  is  thrown  over  this,  tliere  being  now 
room  for  it,  taldng  care  always  to  dig  the  top  part  as  deep 
as  possible,  as  no  shoveling  is  allowed.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  dung,  or  any  other  manure, 
may  be  mixed  with  the  top  soil  if  advisable  ;  but  tliis 
will  be  regidated  by  the  nature  of  the  future  crop,  and 
other  considerations. 

Asi'.iR.iGus. — The  ripened  condition  of  the  haulm  of 
this  vegetable,  as  indicated  by  the  yeUow  tinge  it 
assumes,  points  out  the  proper  time  to  cut  it,  which  had 
better  be  done  on  a  dry  day,  and  the  seed-bearing  ones 
being  picked  out,  the  remainder  may  be  set  away  some- 
where, as  they  are  useful  for  coverings  in  winter.  We 
prefer  keeping  all  seedy  ones  away,  whether  seed   is 
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wanted  or  not,  as  we  have  sometimes  found  it  a  trouble- 
some weed  sowing  itself  where  not  wanted.  Usually  a 
little  seed  is  wanted  every  year,  which  save  from  the 
best.  Clear  the  beds  fi-om  all  weeds,  and  slightly  fori; 
them  up,  adding  some  good  rotten  dung  or  other  short 
manure  if  it  is  to  be  had ;  if  not,  do  not  cover  the  beds  with 
coarse  litter  under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  roots,  as 
the  soured  condition  the  gi'ound  is  in  when  that  litter  is 
removed  is  anything  but  beneficial,  but  if  the  crowns  of 
the  plants  be  near  the  surface,  rather  cover  them  with 
earth  taken  from  the  alleys  or  intervening  spaces, 
leaving  the  whole  in  a  rough  state  for  the  atmosphere 
(the  best  of  all  fertilizers)  to  act  upon.  If  forced  Aspa- 
ragus be  wanted  early,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  preparing 
for  it,  taking  care  that  your  dung-bed,  if  you  use  one,  be 
not  too  warm  for  it  at  first ;  where  apparatuses,  heated  by 
hot  water,  are  at  command,  this  difficulty  is  easily 
overcome. 

Seak,\le. — This  vegetable  will  also  require  to  be  put 
in  motion  now,  if  it  be  wanted  at  any  time  this  side  of 
Christmas  ;  as,  like  everything  else,  the  first  batch  sub- 
mitted to  the  quickening  influence  of  heat  is  of  more 
slow  progress  than  succeeding  crops,  and  when  forced 
in  the  open  gi-ound  we  have  often  seen  it  refuse  to  grow 
at  all  when  the  heat  was  at  all  rank,  or  beyond  a 
very  moderate  warmth,  so  that,  for  many  reasons,  it  is 
better  to  sow  some  seed  every  year,  in  order  to  have 
plants  to  take  up  and  force.  In  very  good  gi'ound  we 
have  seen  them  grow  as  large  as  medium-sized  Carrots 
the  first  season ;  when  so,  they  are  quite  large  enough 
to  take  u]),  but  two-year-old  plants  are  more  often  used  ; 
whichever  they  may  be,  let  them  be  taken  up  with  the 
root  as  entire  as  possible,  and  planted,  not  too  thickly,  in 


some  suitable  place.  We  have  seen  them  do  remarkably 
well  in  a  sort  of  closet  by  the  side  of  hothouse  fires, 
which  are  in  motion  at  the  time.  Wo  have  also  had 
them  in  a  mushroom-house,  with  very  good  success;  or 
we  have  had  them  in  a  dung-bed,  with  a  dark  frame  over 
them.  A  genial  heat  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  enable  the 
buds,  wliicli  contain  the  future  heads  in  embryo,  to 
develope  themselves  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  the 
credit  is,  in  a  gi'eat  measiu'e,  due  to  the  accumulated 
matter  stored  up  in  that  bud,  to  which  the  whole  plant 
acts  as  a  storehouse  ;  so  that,  in  diggmg  it  up,  it  is  ob- 
vious any  injury  sustained  by  the  plant  must  be  placed 
to  its  account  as  so  much  loss.  We  shall  probably  return 
to  this  subject  hereafter ;  suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  in 
whatever  condition  it  be  placed  in  to  force,  means  must 
be  taken  to  insure  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  yet  not 
too  much,  or  the  plants  will  perish,  but  just  sufficient  to 
make  the  vegetable  crisp  and  tender,  which  it  would  not 
not  be  if  kept  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere.  Unless  it  be 
covered  with  sand,  ashes,  or  other  material  of  that  sort, 
total  darlcness  is  indispensable. 

Sundries. — Celery  and  Gardoons  earth  up  at  favour- 
able opportunities ;  the  latter  wiU  require  to  be  first 
tied  round  with  haybands.  Cauliflowers  will  now  be 
fit  to  prick  out  into  a  frame,  having  the  soil  raised  to 
within  a  foot  or  less  of  the  glass ;  some  of  the  largest 
plant  at  once  into  hand-lights  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Gather  the  last  of  the  Tomatoes,  and  hang  the  green 
ones  up  as  previously  recommended.  French  Beans 
must  be  protected  if  they  are  wanted  for  a  late  supply ; 
and  on  wet  days  see  to  the  stores  of  Carrots,  Potatoes, 
Onions,  &c. 

J.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INEORMATION. 


OUR  VILLAGERS. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "My  Flowers,"  &c. 


In  almost  every  parish  there  exists  some  object  of  pecu- 
Uar  interest,  some  person  suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the 
special  calamities  that  afflict  the  children  of  men,  which 
human  skill  cannot  heal,  and  which  call  loudly  upon  our 
sympathies,  however  lowly  and  obscure  the  sufferers  may  be. 

William  Dyer  fthe  subject  of  a  former  paper)  has  a  son 
who  has  been  blind  from  his  bii-th ;  and  a  most  interesting 
lad  he  is.  As  a  httle  fellow  in  petticoats,  he  used  to  be  seen 
running  about  the  lanes,  led  by  his  brother  just  younger 
than  himself,  who  seemed  to  have  been  trained  to  the 
business  —  took  the  greatest  care  of  him  —  and  never 
appeared  to  get  out  of  temper  because  of  having  this 
helpless  Uttle  one  tacked  to  him  wherever  he  went.  The 
wonder  was  that  they  escaped  being  run  over  in  the  narrow 
lanes,  heedless  as  children  usually  are;  but  the  Uttle  guide 
piloted  his  charge  with  perfect  safety,  and  nothing  ever 
molested  them. 

As  little  Henry  grew  older.  Dyer's  master  became  much 
interested  in  him,  and  by  his  means  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  master  of  a  school  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  under 
the  patronage  of  a  lady  of  rank,  where  he  was  kindly 
treated,  and  taught  as  much  as  his  humble  instructor  could 
teach  a  blmd  child.  He  was  very  quick,  and  inteUigent, 
gentle,  and  obedient ;  eveiyone  liked  him,  and  spoke  well  of 
him. 

The  object  Dyer's  master  had  in  view,  was  to  obtain  bitn 
admittance  into  an  asylum,  where  he  might  be  taught  a 
trade,  and  enabled  to  earn  his  own  bread,  but  the  difficidty 
of  effecting  this  was  so  great,  that  a  less  kind  or  resolute 
friend  would  have  been  quite  disheartened.  The  letters 
this  gentleman  had  to  write  to  interest  friends  and  obtain 
votes  for  the  poor  Httle  fellow,  amounted  to  a  great  many 
hundreds ;  but  at  last  he  was  rewai-ded  for  all  his  benevolent 
exertions,  by  receiving  the  boy's  nomination,  and  an  order 
for  his  immediate  admittance. 


Dyer,  who  was  at  this  time  so  far  recovered  from  his 
severe  illness  as  to  walk  about,  took  his  child  round  to  his 
different  friends  before  his  departure,  and  it  was  a  very 
interesting  sight.  The  consumptive-looking  parent  leading 
his  little  bhnd  boy — the  one  apparently  sinking  into  un- 
timely decay,  the  other  just  entering  upon  Hfe  under  cir- 
cumstances so  affectingly  sad — going  forth  into  a  world  he 
could  never  see  or  comprehend,  and  leaving  behind  him  all 
to  whom  his  calamity  had  made  him  cling  so  closely. 

The  boy  sang  some  of  the  hymns  he  had  learned  at 
school.  There  is  extraordinary  plaintiveness  and  feehng  in 
the  voices  of  the  blind;  and  it  touches  a  chord  in  every 
heart  to  hear  them  praising  and  magnifying  Him,  whose 
wonders  on  earth,  whose  glittering  firmament,  whose  day 
and  night,  ai'e  all  hid  from  then'  eyes,  and  who  is  Himself 
then:  great  and  only  "  Light."  Little  Henry  brought  with 
him  his  book  of  raised  characters,  which  had  been  kindly 
given  him,  and  in  which  he  had  been  taught  to  read.  It 
was,  I  think,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  it  was  deeply 
affecting  to  see  his  little  hands  spread  over  the  pages, 
feeling  the  words  with  his  fingers,  and  reading  with  ease — 
as  he  did  so,  in  spite  of  his  sightless  eyes — the  Word  that 
giveth  hfe.  Blessed,  thrice  blessed  is  he,  whose  benevolent 
heart  led  him  to  use  his  talents  thus  in  the  cause  of  the 
afflicted,  aud  invent  a  means  whereby  the  blind  may  "  search 
the  Scriptures,"  and,  amid  their  cheerless  darkness,  acquaint 
themselves  with  God!  The  sons  of  science,  whose  know- 
ledge has  led  them  to  bore  through  mountains,  to  traverse 
ai-ms  of  the  sea  as  though  it  were  dry  land,  to  bring  distant 
countries  almost  to  our  doors,  and  men  to  converse  together 
as  it  were  face  to  face,  when  hundreds  of  miles  stretch  be- 
tween them — all  these  wise  and  mighty  men  stand  silent 
before  him  who  holds  in  his  benificent  hand  books  that  the 
blind  can  read. 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  Henry  Dyer  went  to  the 
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Blind  Asylum,  and  in  the  course  of  this  last  summer  he  re- 
turned home  to  pay  a  sliort  visit  to  his  parents.  His  father 
is  still  able  to  walk  about,  although  not  to  worli ;  and  it  was 
a  joj^ul  day  when  he  again  led  his  son  about  to  visit  his 
friends.  The  boys'  manner  and  appeai-ance  were  strikingly 
imjjroved — liis  intelligence  remarkable  ;  and  all  he  said  was 
good  as  well  as  sensible.  The  tears  fell  from  liis  siglitlcss 
eyes,  as  poor  Dyer  spoke  of  his  own  trials  and  difticulties ; 
he  seemed  to  be  fnli  of  feehng  for  his  family,  his  friends, 
and  all  those  witli  wliom  he  lives  in  London  ;  and  it  was 
really  quite  wonderful  to  observe  the  shoot  his  mind  had 
made  under  tlie  course  of  education  at  tlie  excellent  Asylum. 
He  was  Idudly  ti'eated  there,  and  was  as  happy  as  possible ; 
and  he  appeared  to  take  gi-eat  dehght  in  learning  aU  lie 
coidd.  He  is  being  brought  up  as  a  shoemaker,  and  he 
brought  down  with  liim  a  little  pair  of  slioes  to  show  what  he 
could  do.  Tliey  were  well  and  neatly  made ;  aud  he  had, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  eanied  some 
money,  enough  to  pay  for  his  own  journey  home.  How  sur- 
prising it  is,tliat  without  the  blessing,  the  special  blessing  of 
sight,  man  should  he  enabled  to  perform  such  beautiful  and 
useful  work  as  the  blind  can  do !  How  graciously  does  the 
Father  who  withholds  one  sense  improve  the  others  !  and  how 
keen  and  acute  is  that  sense  of  touch  whicli  really  becomes 
almost  eye-sight  to  those  who  sit  in  bodily  darkness. 

Little  Heniy  is  also  learning  music,  and  he  spoke  with 
great  intelligence  and  simple  tluency  upon  that  subject,  so 
delightful  always  to  the  bUnd.  We  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  look  of  admiration,  almost  reverence,  with  wliich  Dyer 
gazed  upon  liis  cliild,  conversing  upon  thmgs  of  whicli  he 
himself  had  never  lieard  ;  so  far  superior  to  all  he  had  been 
born  to,  and  which  seemed  to  promise  futm-e  blessings  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

If  children  knew  the  happiness  their  parents  feel  when 
they  do  well  and  steadily,  tliey  would  strive  to  become  good 
and  diligent  in  then-  diU'erent  little  ways.  If  any  yiin;] 
readers  glani'e  over  tliis  page,  let  them  think  much  of  Henry 
Dyer,  the  little  blind  boy.  Let  them  remember  wliat  lie  is 
doing,  without  eyes  to  see,  or  the  glorious  light  of  day  to 
shine  upon  his  daily  labour.  He  is  a  little  clever  shoe- 
maker, earning  a  few  shillings  now,  while  he  is  still  at 
school ;  and  looking  forward  to  support  himself  witli  credit 
and  respectabiUty  in  a  few  more  years.  Ah !  liow  many  little 
children,  with  sight  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  world  around  them, 
are  wasting  their  time  in  idleness,  and  sometimes  vice ; 
throwing  away  the  blessings  that  God  has  given  them,  and 
neglecting  to  use  the  powers  that  are  now  strong  and  active 
witliin  them.  The  conduct  of  the  little  bUnd  boy  is  a  beau- 
tiful example  to  all  young  people.  He  works  diligently  with 
his  liands,  he  sings  praises  to  Ood  with  imderstanding,  and 
his  present  behavioiu  promises  well  for  the  time  to  come. 

We  are  all,  b;/  nulun;  bhnd ;  birt  He  who  enables  the 
afflicted  in  body  to  overcome  the  ti-ial,  can  open  the  spiritual 
eyes,  aud  lead  us  into  the  yet  more  glorious  hght  of  Gospel 
Truth.  The  light  of  day  is  indeed  a  blessing,  but  the  "  Light 
that  sliiueth  in  darlniess,"  is  more  bright  and  precious  still. 


NEAPOLITAN   ATOLETS. 

Fine  flowers,  such  as  the  beautiful  Neapolitan  Violets, 
throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  are,  to  most 
lovers  of  tloricultm'e,  a  valuable  acquisition.  Blauy  people, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  cultivate  tliis  beautiful  Violet  luxu- 
riantly and  with  perfect  satisfaction,  whilst  others  seem  to 
be  less  fortunate ;  and  as  the  season  is  now  arriving  when 
the  ymmg  plants  should  be  put  in  order,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  state  the  manner  in  which  we  have,  for  a  number  of  years, 
succeeded  admirably. 

A  warm,  sheltered  comer  is  chosen,  trenches  are  cast  out 
a  foot  deep  and  five  feet  wide  into  the  alleys,  and  a  turf-wall 
bnilt  all  round  to  the  desired  height,  for  holding  about 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  of  leaves,  rubbish-heap  refuse,  or 
any  kind  of  procurable  fermenting  materials  that  are  likely 
to  afford  a  little  bottom-heat,  upon  wliicli  are  placed  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  of  rich,  open,  healthy  soil.  The  width 
is  regulated  by  any  lights  that  Tuay  be  likely  to  be  spared 
for  a  time,  or  thatched  hurdles,  or  other  protectors.  The 
plants  are  taken  up  from  the  store  plantation  carefully,  with 
balls  of  eartli  to  their  roots,  and  planted  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  apart  each  way;  first  dealing  them  of  any  side-shoots 


or  suckers,  if  any  there  be  abont  them ;  they  are  aftei-wards 
kept  eleai'  of  dead  leaves,  &c.,  well  surface-stirred,  and  never 
allowed  to  get  dry.  No  hglits  or  protection  are  placed  over 
them  imtU  frosty  nights  set  in,  or  very  heavy  rains  ;  they  ai'e 
then,  at  all  tunes,  tilted  on  both  sides,  with  abundance  of 
air  given,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  severe.  By  such  treatment 
the  foliage  is  always  large,  thiclc,  and  of  a  beautiful  dai'k-green, 
the  flowers  abundan  t,  and  large.  No  side-nmners  are  allowed 
to  run  until  April,  at  which  time  they  are  encouraged  to  grow ; 
and  open,  sandy,  rich  soil  is  sifted  amongst  them,  and  kept 
well-watered  to  encourage  them  to  root  freely.  A  partially- 
shaded  ]iiece  of  good  healthy  ground  is  then  chasen  m  the 
mouth  of  May,  and  the  Violets  are  then  forked  up,  old  and 
young  altogetlier,  and  the  best  of  the  young  plants  selected 
and  planted  out,  a  foot  apail  eadi  way,  singly.  Tliey  are 
kept  well  suaface-sfiiTed  all  the  summer,  and  by  October 
tliey  are  line  plants  to  take  up  as  ahove-described. 

Mussian  Tiutcts — Single  IJ'liitc,  Donhlf  jl'hite,  Douh/e  Blue, 
and  other  hardy  varieties — we  grow  in  a  similar  way,  with 
regard  to  planting  out  the  young  runners  aud  summer  treat- 
ment, and  they  are  also  carefully  taken  up  in  October;  some 
are  pdaced  in  turi'-pits,  vrith  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  some 
without  bottoni-lieat,  and  a  fjuantity  ai'e  planted  on  sloping 
banks.  By  this  simple  contiivance  abundance  of  luxuriant 
flowers  are  kept  in  succession  from  September  till  May. 
Every  variety  is  kept  clear  from  side-shoots  or  ninners  all 
tlie  summer.  All  the  varieties  are  particularly  fond  of 
chaiTed  articles  mixed  «ith  tlie  soil.  .Tajies  B.utNES. 


FLOWERS  FOR  THE  GRA^^S. 

*' .    .     .     .    in  our  last  decay, 
Memorials  prompt  and  true." 

Among  aU  the  pui-poses  of  pleasure  and  ornament  to 
which  the  culture  of  flowers  may  be  applied,  few  persons  seem 
to  have  considered  them  in  reference  to  the  memoi"y  of 
those  friends  wlio  have  left  us  to  join  the  Church  Triumph- 
ant. In  some  wild  and,  therefore,  poetical  regions  of  oiu 
island,  the  custom  of  dressing  graves  with  flowers  has 
always  been  preserved,  in  others  it  is  reviving,  and  it  is  veiy 
attractive  to  those  in  humble  life,  who  certainly  feel  less 
ih'cad  of  death  tlian  those  who  are  caUed  their  supeiioi'S. 
In  a  neighbouring  cliurchyard,  the  green  mounds  ai'e  adorned 
at  Easter  by  cut  flowers  inserted  in  the  tuif,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  when  well  watered,  they  retain  tlieir  beauty  for 
many  days.  A  naiTow  border  on  each  side,  well  tilled,  and 
neatly  kept,  may  be  a  source  of  much  jileasm-e,  and  may- 
preserve  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a  jileasing  remembrance 
of  those  who  loved  them  once.  Never  fear  that  the  village 
children  will  rob  or  injiue  tliese  Uttle  gardens  ;  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tiied ;  they  will  soon  be  busy  in  imitation 
round  tlie  graves  of  tlieir  own  friends.  But,  then,  never 
introduce  any  plant  of  value,  which  may  excite  a  covetous 
thought.  Avoid,  also,  those  which  require  frequent  tying- 
up,  or  other  attention,  unless  you  can  promise  yourself  to 
continue  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  weeldy  services.  Not 
by  even  the  semblance  of  voluntary  toil  let  the  Lord's  Day 
he  profaned  ;  but  other  seasons  mil  afibrd  opportunities  for 
a  few  minutes  of  gardening,  and  for  plucldng  a  blossom 
to  bear  away  in  thankful  remembrance  of  those  who  are 
in  peace. 

Various  plants  may  suit  various  feelings  and  circum- 
stances. One  flower  may  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
departed ;  another,  by  its  deUcaey,  its  brilliance,  or  its 
fragrance,  may  present  some  fancied  resemblance  to  his 
character.  Some  are  by  tradition  annexed  to  different 
qualities,  as^the  Lili/  to  innocence ;  Iht^  7'iolet  to  modesty ; 
the  little  Wood  Sorrel  is  said  to  signify  parental  love ;  llu- 
Clematis  that  of  a  child  to  a  pai-ent ;  and  the  IVoodhine  that 
of  a  brother  or  of  a  sister.  Round  the  gi-ave  of  an  infant 
we  might  place  single  Snowdrops,  so  much  more  graceful 
than  the  double  ;  or  the  bright  Aconite,  the  lii-st  to  bloom, 
and  the  first  to  fade.  When  these  have  passed  away  let 
us  sprinkle  a  morsel  of  Mignonette  seed,  whicli  will  afford 
us  many  a  sweet  blossom  to  take  into  Oliurch.  Mignonette 
and  Street  J'erbenii  are  unlike  most  earthly  pleasures,  which 
require  economy  and  self-denial  to  lengthen  out  their  exist- 
ence, for  the  oftener  we  indidge  ourselves  with  crojiping 
the  tops  of  these,  the  more  freely  the  plant  sends  forth 
new  aud  delicious  shoots.      For  the  resting  place  of  a 
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young  lenialo  every  one  will  thin]<  of  a  Ilvse,  and  no  Roso 
can  come  amiss;  liut  tliere  is  one  whose  name  signifies 
Belovril  (Aimte  A'ibei't)  of  which  the  glossy  evergreen  fo- 
liage, pnro  white  Howers,  and  pink-tipped  buds,  produced 
without  intermission  fi'om  July  to  winter,  seem  peculiarly 
apjiropriate. 

Against  the  tomb  of  the  village  Pastor  we  would  place  the 
Christian's  plant,  //ic  Passion  Flower,  emblematic  of  that 
subject  on  which  ho  loved  hest  to  dwell  while  we  listened  so 
often  to  his  honoured  voice.  The  azm'O  rays  around  the 
graceful  central  column  represents  the  glory  which  belongs 
to  the  sacred  objects  there  suggested,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  the  cross.  The  miter  had  often  sought  for  it  in 
vain,  till,  while  holding  the  Hower  on  the  roixd  to  church,  a 
sunbeam  suddenly  revealed  it.  It  is  the  shadow,  which  forms 
a  very  beautiful  cross,  if  so  held  that  one  of  the  three 
stigmas  should  appear  higher  than  the  others,  and  form  the 
upper  part.  Thus,  if  we  train  the  plant  against  a  grave-stone, 
the  holy  sign  may  fall  upon  it,  and  by  simple  means  we  may 
imitate  the  beautiful  idea  which,  in  suspending  the  sacred 
emblem  above  the  resting  place  of  the  Reverend  William 
Adams,  has  cast  upon  his  tombstone  "The  Shadow  of  the 
Cross."  Another  plant,  suggestive  of  high  and  holy 
thoughts,  is  the  Irh,  or  Flag-flower.  In  ancient  church 
decorations  a  frequent  ornament  is  the  three  leaves  bound 
together,  which  ai'e  called  the  Fleiir  (If  lis,  and  supposed  to 
represent  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  but  it  is  not  the  Lily,  as 
the  name  imports,  but  the  Iris,  which  is  so  imitated  as  must 
be  obvious  if  the  flower  is  inspected.  The  Fon/ot-mi'-not,  the 
Pausey  tj)piisie,  or  reflection),  the  Balm  of  Gilvad,  and  the 
Everlasiiini,  would  be  appropriate  to  any  grave  border. 

Another  thought  in  reference  to  this  memorial  is,  that 
gai'dening  may  be  piu'sued  by  planting  the  grave  of  a 
Iriend  with  some  flower  which  may  be  in  beauty  at  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  tliat  friend  entered  into  his 
rest.  To  ourselves,  the  anniversary  of  a  bereavement  is 
apt  to  bring  veiy  mournful  thoughts.  But  will  not  these 
appear  earthly  and  selfish  if,  on  \'isiting  the  sacred  spot,  we 
find  it  glowing  with  the  brightest  hues  of  nature,  as  if  the 
earth  which  holds  the  loved  form  were  striving  to  equal  the 
glories  of  that  paradise  which  holds  the  loved  spirit? 

For  this  purpose,  if  the  season  he  May,  a  root  of  Gcn- 
liniivlla,  the  rich  blue  of  which  is  called  the  colour  of  con- 
stancy, may  be  chosen  for  June  or  July,  a  Boschash,  or 
perhaps  a  root  of  the  double -flowering  Sweet-briar,  or  of  the 
Fairy  Base,  which  will  open  still  eai'lier.  For  the  succeeding 
months  there  are  endless  pretty  animals  which  may  be  sown 
so  as  to  flower  at  the  proper  time,  and  autumnal  roses, 
whose  bloom  may  be  improved  by  cutting  ott'  the  buds  in 
June.  Then  may  follow  Clirj/siiiillienumis,  and  in  the  very 
depth  of  winter  there  are  Bussian  Violets,  CliriMmas  Bases,  a 
Holly,  or  a  Pyriis  japonica,  either  tied  to  the  headstone  or 
pruned  as  a  bush,  in  which  case  it  will  flower  later ;  and  all 
our  darlings  of  the  spring  complete  the  year  again. 


SHORT  NOTES. 

Diick-weed  on  Ponds. — Questions  have  been  aslced  how  to 
destroy  this ;  now  I  have  a  pond  so  covered,  and  sedidously 
presen'e  it;  1st,  because  it  jirevents  evaporation,  and  retains 
the  water  when  other  neighboming  ponds  are  dry;  rfnd, 
because  the  innumerable  root-fibres  of  the  weed  absorb  the 
deleterious  particles  from  the  water,  and  render  it  clearer 
and  sweeter  for  house-cleaning,  and  various  useful  puiiiosos. 

Himalayah  Piimpliin. — Two  seeds  of  this  were  placed  with 
two  green-striped,  and  two  yellow  varieties,  of  the  vegetable 
maiTow,  on  the  same  bed,  this  spring;  they  all  vegetated 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  Himalayah  plants  grew  most 
luxuriantly,  but  shed  their  fruit  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
dropped  ofl',  decaying  at  the  flower  end  of  the  fruit:  tlie 
others  lUd  not  so;  may  we  not  then  conclude  that  tliis  defect 
is  peculiar  to  the  Himalayah  Pumpltin,  and  arises,  perhaps, 
fi'ora  its  not  being  yet  sufficiently  naturahsed  to  our  climate. 

Salvia  patens  has  faih'd  with  me  tliis  year,  dying  ofl' in  the 
manner  described  by  your  correspondent,  R.  Fish.  I  find, 
however,  upon  inquiry,  that  manure-water  liad  been  given  to 
them  ;  his  suggestions,  therefore,  as  to  the  cause  may  pro- 
bably be  correct. 

German  and  Cliina  Asters  have  done  worse  than  almost 
any  other  flower.     In  many  gardens  whole  beds  of  them 


have  entirely  failed,  and  those  which  have  suniv  ed  do  no 
come  up  to  the  average  standard  of  bloom  ;  some  of  the 
flowers  on  each  plant  do  not  open  at  all,  others  have  eyes 
instead  of  their  centres  being  tilled  up,  and  the  leaves  look 
withered  and  yellow.  The  check  was  received  in  the  spring, 
and  little  growth  was  made  until  the  autumn,  since  which 
they  have  partially  recovered. 

Dahlias  have  also  suftered,  but  not  so  much,  and  their 
flowers  this  year  have  neither  been  so  nnmerous  nor  so  fine. 
— S.  P.,  Bitslmiere. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  ALL  OUR  Correspondents. — No  one.  should  send  more  thmt  one 
or  two  qiipslions  at  n  time.  If  we  were  to  answer  the  questions  in  some 
of  tlie  letters  now  before  us,  as  fully  as  they  ought  to  be  answered,  hall 
of  those  who  only  send  one  question  must  be  excluded  until  next  week. 

0ENER.4.L  Index. — We  Ihid  we  cannot  give  this  at  present.  When  we 
have  passed  through  another  volume  or  two,  it  may  l)e  determined 
diflerently.     Tliis  is  an  answer  to  several  enquirers. 

Back-house  Boiler  (Vei-a.r).—Thes.e  boilers  are  of  cast  iron,  and 
cost  from  ten-pencr  to  a  shilling  for  every  gallon  they  hold.  They  arc 
open  at  the  top,  and  must  have  a  wooden  lid.  Lead  jVipes  will  not  do  for 
any  hot-water  apparatus.  Two-inch  iron  pipes  are  generally  used  for  such 
boilers. 

Pear-trees  bearing  only  at  the  Points  (Ibid).— The  only 
way  to  get  your  Pear-trees  to  bear  all  along  the  branches  is  to  nail  in  a 
shoot  here  and  there,  from  the  barren  spurs,  as  ftlr.  Errington  recom- 
mends. 

Mulberries  f/ftiV/).— Your  trees  are  too  much  crowded  with  branches. 
Vou  must  thin  them  as  you  propose.  We  cannot  say  where  the  Doii/t/e- 
wftite  Feverfew  can  be  bought.  The  title  of  fllr.  Eivers's  book  on 
orchard-houses,  is  The  Orchard  Home,  by  Thomas  Rivets.  Tim  is  a 
good  medium  for  bottom-heat,  but  some  other  contrivance  is  necessary 
fur  top-heat,  e^tcept  in  the  case  of  a  common  hotbed. 

Flower  Beds  (F/orrt),— Plant  some  low  evergreens  in  your  two  beds 
during  the  winter,  and  snme  spring  bulbs  between  them,  or  patches  of 
autumn-sown  annuals,  to  tlower  in  April. 

Roses  (Phia/if?iof,-).— You  did  not  state  the  height  of  your  "ivied 
wall,"  therefore  we  cannot  say  what  roses  to  plant  against  it. 

Gladiolus  {Ihid).— It  will  not  hurt  them  much  to  be  removed  to 
another  bed  now,  or  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Vour  bed  beliind  the  stable 
will  grow  Dahlias  well  enough,  only  do  not  have  the  soil  too  ricli.  Any 
of  the  early  summer  aimitals  will  do  to  Jlower  in  the  bed  before  the 
dahlias,  and  along  with  them.  We  cannot  with  certainty  say  what  way 
to  alter  the  American  bed  without  being  on  the  spot ;  but  surely  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  about  removing  the  plants  that  are  too  high,  and 
putting  in  lower  ones. 

Suburban  Garden  (ir— .).  — For  Srarlef  Gera7mnns,  take  Tom 
Thumh;  for  Variegated,  take  Mangles;  for  Dahlias,  select  from  our 
former  lists;  for  a  "  score  of  such  things  as  we  may  recommend,"  read 
over  Mr.  Beaton's  lists.  The  pots  for  plunging  must  be  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plants, — say  from  six  inches  upwards. 

Amaryllid  (W.  D.  Paj/7ie).—\Ve  are  very  much  interested  by  your 
account  of  the  *'  Yorkshire  Lily,"  and  we  have  sent  to  a  botanist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Filey,  to  investigate  its  history,  and  when  we  hear  from 
him,  we  shall  give  the  name  and  biography. 

Campanula  Carpatica  (Famt^).— The  White  Carpatica  is  as  hardy 
as  a  daisy.  If  you  have  greenhouse  room  for  Tom  Thumb,  or  any  other 
of  the  Scarlet  Geraniums,  it  will  suit  them  better  than  any  other  way ; 
prune  them  rather  close,  but  by  no  means  strip  olf  all  the  leaves.  A 
high  shelf,  near  the  glass,  is  the  worst  place  to  select  for  these  geraniums 
kept  dry ;  drt/uess  and  dark7iess,  with  no  leaves  on,  and  secure  from  frost, 
are  the  essentials. 

Climbers  for  the  Front  of  a  House  (T.  S).—Ghfch}e  shiemif! 
would  cover  the  front  of  a  large  house  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeavs,  and 
Sotamtm  jiisininoides  would  do  so  in  half  the  time,  and  flower  from  May 
to  November :  it  is  quite  hardy  on  a  south  wall.  The  Seven  Sisters' 
Rose  {Rosa  GrevillH),  and  the  Rose  Ja?ine  des  Prez,  would  soon  cover  a 
large  space ;  and  they  require  a  good  wall  to  get  them  up  to  perfection. 
Laura  Davonst,  a  charming  climbing  rose,  does  best  on  a  south  wall. 
r/HmonffM^AiM'/j-ffgrff/w  should  be  against  every  house  in  the  kingdom, 
but  does  not  grow  fast,  .lasminum  nudifiorum  flowers  all  the  winter  on 
a  south  wall.  Clematis  montana  is  the  fastest  grower  of  the  genus,  and 
would  soon  cover  a  large  space,  and  be  in  flower  early  in  Blay,  about  the 
same  time  as  the  fili/cine.  Clematis  Sieboldii  is  a  most  beavitiful  climber, 
which  flowers  all  the  summer  on  a  wall,  and  does  better  mixed  with  other 
climbers  to  screen  the  leaves  and  stems  from  the  sun.  Periwinkle  is 
better  than  the  St.  John's-wart  to  cover  under  trees  quickly ;  but  the 
latter  is  an  excellent  iftidergrowth  when  once  establisbed.  It  prefers 
deep,  light  soil.     Tree  lf>.r  is  the  best  shrub  to  plant  under  large  trees. 

Cantua  dependens  (A''f)"(Ve).— A  cool  greenhouse  is  the  best  place 
for  it  in  winter,  and  in  the  summer  it  will  do  better  if  not  much  exposed 
to  the  full  sun.  Those  who  have  coddled  their  plants  of  it  indoors  this 
autumn,  instead  of  planting  them  out  in  the  open  ground  as  we  projiosed. 
have  got  into  a  pretty  pickle  with  the  red  spider;  and  we  predict  thus 
early  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  it  free  from  this  pest  indoors  fro:u 
April  to  October. 

CoB^A  scANDENS.— (T«7»  says,  "I  have  neither  frame,  pit,  nor 
greenhouse,  and  from  the  number  of  pots  I  have  to  preserve  in  windows, 
I  fear  I  shall  not  have  room  for  two  beautiful  CobtEn  seandens;  now  against 
a  south  wall,  and  in  festoons  round  a  window,  in  one  mass  of  bloom." 
We  have  frames,  pits,  and  greenhouses,  and  a  score  of  Cohesas,  which  we 
would  pit  or  stage  against  Mr.  Twig's  festoons,  and  we  preserve  them  in 
a  large  shed  facing  the  north,  with  a  flue  in  it.    Cobxaseandens  improves 
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by  ag-e,  and  the  old  plants  require  only  to  be  kept  from  the  frost  while  at 
rest ;  no  light  is  necessary.  Cut  your  two  plimts  to  ten  or  twelve  feet 
each,  take  otf  the  leaves,  and  train"  them  up  behind  the  window  curtains, 
or  in  any  corner  of  the  sitting-room,  or,  indeed,  in  any  dry  place  away 
from  the  frost,  and  do  not  let  the  pots  get  quite  dry ;  no  plants  are  more 
easy  to  keep. 

Gable  Ends  (B.  C). — Plant  the  best  evergreen  climbing  Roses  against 
the  gable  ends  in  that  "  cold  draught."  You  will  find  the  names  in  pre- 
vious numbers.  Vou  may  also  plant  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  "which 
no  cold  can  impair."  It  makes  a  tine  evergreen  clothing  to  the  ends  or 
back  of  a  house,  or  north  wall.  The  Pyracantha  thorn  CCrutce^us  pyra- 
cuntha)  is  another  useful  thing  for  your  purpose.  For  the  five-feet  walls, 
plant  China  Common  Roses  and  Ivy,  then  bud  a  selection  of  Chinas  on 
the  Hose. 

Tree  Onion.— iV.  S.  Hodson,  Esq.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  says:— 
"  Should  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gaedenee  wish  to  cul- 
tivate this  desirable  esculent,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  bulbs, 
on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps." 

CuuENS. — A  correspondent  says: — "I  have  used  for  several  years  a 
block  tin  chum,  on  which  is  a  plate,  with  this  inscription — "  Registered 
Metallic  Chum.  Attwood,  Wimble  and  Wemer,  manufacturers,  Lewes." 
It  is  very  simple,  makes  a  large  quantity  of  butter  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  though  in  constant  use,  has  needed  scarcely  any  repair  in  sis  years. 
Price  according  to  size,  from  25s.  to  42s.  Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish 
us  for  our  correspondent,  with  a  recipe  for  French  bread. 

Bacon  Curing. — i2.  il/.  will  find  the  following  an  excellent  mode  :— 
For  every  14lbs.  uf  pork,  take  1^  oz.  of  saltpetre,  31b.  of  coarse  brown 
sugar,  3Ib.  of  common  salt,  and  jlb.  of  bay  salt ;  pulverize  them  finely, 
and  mis  all  well  together  ;  rub  the  pork  in  every  part  thoroughly  with  the 
moisture  ;  heap  what  remains  upon  the  meat,  leave  it  until  the  following 
day,  and  then  rub  it  in  again.  On  the  third  day  after  the  pickling  com- 
mences, pour  a  pint  of  strong  vinegar  to  each  l*4lbs.  of  pork,  and  keep 
this  turned  and  bathed  daily  with  the  pickle  for  a  month.  It  will  then 
be  fit  for  drying. 

List  of  Apples    foe    Standards    {R.  L. ,  Thame).— Dessert- 

Ashmead's  Kernel,  Kerry  Pippin,  White  Joaneting,  Ross's  Nonpariel, 
Adam's  Pearmain,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  Golden  Reinnette,  Ribston 
Pippin.  A'licAen.— Alfriston,  Keswick  Codlin,  fllank's  Codling,  Dume- 
low's  .Seedling,  John  Apple,  or  Northern  Greening,  and  Hawthorden. 

Cottage  Gaedeners'  Dictionart  (A  Young  Beginner). — You  will 
find  it  "  far  more  useful  for  practical  gardening  purposes,  than  Paxton's 
Dictionary." 

Working  Beer  (Ufalt  cum  Sugar). — You  are  quite  right  in  putting 
the  barm  into  the  wort  the  day  this  is  made,  provided  you  do  not  do  so 
until  the  wort  is  about  as  warm  as  new  milk.  You  are  also  right  in 
tunning  the  nest  afternoon,  if  the  beer  has  worked  well.  A  small  tea- 
cupful  of  yeast  will  be  enough  for  twenty-four  gallons.  Boil  the  Chamo- 
miles for  five  minutes. 

Hardy  Frcit  for  Espaliers  (A  Constant  Reader).— Dessert 
Apples— Pearson's  Plate,  Kerry  Pippin,  White  Joaneting,  Hick's  Fancy, 
niargil,  Sturmer  Pippin.  Kitchen  Jp/)/es— Gravenstein,  Hawthorden, 
Boston  Russet.    Dessert  Pears— Aston  Town,  Beurre  Diel,   Dunmore, 


Easter  Beiure.  Stewing  Peers— Catil lac,  but  it  must  be  a  standard. 
P/«>ns— Precoce  de  Tours,  Smith's  Orleans,  Greengage,  and  Golden  Drop. 
Cineraria  maritima  (S.  H.  H.  ir.).— Can  any  of  our  readers  say 
where  this— the  Sea-ragnort— can  be  purchased?  Your  otlier  question 
nest  week. 

Preseeving  and  Cultivating  Ginger  C^O-— There  is  along  recipe 
for  preserving  it  at  page  155  of  our  last  volume  (No.  HO,.  The  following 
for  cultivatmg  ginger  is  from  The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary  :— 
Green  ginger  may  be  easily  cultivated  two  ways,  either  in  pots,  or  in  a 
deep  pit.  If  in  pots,  take  the  plants,  shake  them  out  of  the  pots  when  at 
rest  in  February,  divide  them,  and  pot  each  piece  into  a  pot  six  inches 
across  ;  plunge  them,  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  temperate,  in  a  bark  pit,  or  a 
frame  heated  with  dung  like  a  cucumber- bed,  the  surface  being  covered 
with  tan  deep  enough  for  the  pots.  As  soon  as  the  plants  come  up,  give 
a  small  supply  of  water,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  as  the  plants 
advance  in  growth.  By  August  they  will  be  fit  to  take  up  and  preserve. 
If  a  large  quantity  is  required,  a  deep  pit  of  two  or  three  lights  will  be 
necessary,  the  bottom  to  be  filled  with  rich  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot ; 
plant  the  roots  in  this  soil,  and  line  the  pit  with  hot  dung,  renewing  it 
as  the  heat  declines.  The  time  for  planting  in  the  pit  is  February  or 
March.  Water  whilst  growing,  give  air  in  hot  weather,  and  in  September 
you  will  have  a  large  supply  of  fine  ginger  roots,  equal  to  foreign. 

Rambling  Sailor.— T.  M.  W.  says,  that  he  finds  that  this  name  is 
applied  to  Linaria  cymbalaria,  a  species  of  Toad-flas. 

Salt  and  Soot  (C.).— Fifty  bushels  of  soot,  and  ten  bushels  of  salt, 
mised  together,  or  sowti  separately,  are  a  good  dressing  for  an  acre  of 
land  to  be  planted  with  potatoes.  Sow  thenrover  the  land  just  previously 
to  digging  it.  One  hundred  weight  and  a  half  of  Epsom  Salt  iSuIphate  of 
Magnesia)  is  a  good  dressing  for  the  same  space  of  ground,  but  this 
should  be  sovm  over  the  field  when  the  potatoes  are  growing,  in  the 
spring,  about  May.  Soot  is  composed  of  Carbon,  3/1  parts ;  Salts  of 
Ammonia,  426  ;  Salts  of  Potash  and  Soda.  24  ;  Oxide  of  Iron,  50  ;  Silica, 
65  ;  Alumina,  31  ;  Sulphate  of  Lime,  31  ;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  2. 

Hi  MALAY  AH  PoMPKiN. — Any  onc  desiring  new  seeds  of  this  pumpkin 
will  receive  a  liberal  supply  if  they  send  their  address,  on  a  stamped 
envelope,  with  two  stamps  enclosed,  to  Mr.  D.  Farage,  County  Gaol, 
Oakham,  Rutland. 

New  Plants  [G.  H.). — Your  plant,  as  near  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
specimen  sent,  is  the  Tecoma  Austratis,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales ; 
probably  it  was  not  able  to  flower  in  the  greenhouse  for  want  of  root  and 
head  room.  (Hester  L.). — We  have  no  doubt  your  plant  is  the  Iris 
Chinensis,  a.\eTy  beautiful  one;  you  may  venture  to  turn  it  out  in  a  warm, 
moist  situation,  where  your  strong  plants  will  flower  nest  year.  Should 
the  weather  set  in  very  severe,  a  little  protection  may  be  useful  or  neces- 
sary, as  plants  of  it  have  been  killed  during  some  of  our  very  severe  winters. 

Eeror.— At  p.  3/,  col.  2.,  line  3  from  top,  for  Styphelia,  read  Stapelia. 
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EICHARDSON'S'MRAL  HAND- 
BOOKS. 

Price  One  Shilling  each,  with  numerous 
Illustrations. 


HORSES  ;  their  Varieties— Breed- 
ing—and Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 

DOGS;  their  Origin  and  Varieties — 
Directions  as  to  their  General  Management— 
and  Simple  Instructions  as  to  their  Treatment 
under  Disease. 

PIGS  ;  their  Origin  and  Varieties — 
Management  with  a  View  to  Profit— and  Treat- 
ment under  Disease.  Also,  Plain  Directions 
relative  to  the  most  approved  modes  of  Curing 
and  Preserving  their  Flesh. 

BEES;  THE  HIVE andthe HONEY 
BEE ;  with  Plain  Directions  for  obtaining  a 
considerable  Annual  Income  from  this  branch 
of  Rural  Economy.  New  Edition,  revised. 
_  PESTS  of  the  FAKM  ;  with  Instruc- 
tions for  their  Extirpation  ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Plain  Directions  for  the  certain  Destruction  of 
every  description  of  Vermin. 

DOilESTIG  FOWL;  their  Xatui'al 
History-Breeding— Rearing— and  General  Ma- 
nagement. Xew  Edition,  revised  and  improved. 

LAND  DEAINAGE  ;  its  Principles, 
Practice,  Cost,  and  probable  Profits.  By  James 
Donald,  Ci\-il  Engineer,  De'by. 

SOILS  and  .MANUBES,  the  Im- 
provement of  Land,  and  Rotation  of  Crops.  By 
John  Donaldson,  Government  Land  Drain- 
age Surveyor. 

COWS;  and  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 
Cattle  Breeding  and  Fattening;  their  Varieties, 
Management,  and  General  Treatment.  By 
M.  M.  MiLBUEN,  Land  Agent ;  author  of  Prize 
Essays  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  &c, 
London ;  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-Corner. 


I  Now  Ready^  in  Demy  3vo.,  price  \s  Gd,  Part  V.  of 

BPiITISH  POMOLOGY;  or  the  History,  Description,  Classification,  and 
Synonymes  of  the  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Great  Britain.  By  ROBERT  HOGG. 
I  ' '  The  four  parts  of  the  work  which  are  now  before  us,  afford  good  indications  that  the  prospectus 
I  will  be  ably  carried  out.  So  far,  the  enumeration  of  synonymes,  with  their  citations,  is  certainly 
I  the  most  complete  and  extensive  which  has  hitherto  been  published.  The  works  of  English  and 
I  Foreign  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  have  been  carefully  consulted  :  the  work,  however,  is  not  a 
mere  compilation,  for  the  author  has  evidently  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects. 
It  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  well- executed  outline  woodcuts,  and,  when  complete,  will  form 
I  an  interesting  and,  to  gardeners,  most  useful  volume." — Gardeners*  Chronicle. 

I      "  We  can  testify  that  the  work  contains  fuller  information  relative  to  each  variety,  so  far  as  at 

S resent  published,  than  any  other  English  volume.    It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  garden 
tQTZtuxe."— Cottage  Gardener. 
j      "  The  best,  so  far  as  apples  are  concerned,  that  I  have  ever  seen."— G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 

'*  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  culti- 
}  Y&tioaoifndts." —Midland  Florist. 

I  London :  Gboombbidge  &  Sons,  and  to  be  bad  of  all  booksellers  in  the  country. 


p  LENNYS  GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  GARDENERS,  Professional  and 

VJ    Amateur;  showing,  in  few  words,  what  Gardeners  ought  to  do  and  avoid.    Price  Sd. 

nLENNY'S     HAND-BOOK    TO    THE     FLOWER-GARDEN    AND 

vJ  GREENHOUSE;  containing  the  Description,  Culture,  and  Management  of  all  the  Popular 
Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this  country ;  with  a  Calendar  of  operations  for  every  month. 
Price  5s  6d. 

riLENNY'^S   HAND-BOOK   TO    THE    FRUIT    AND   VEGETABLE 

vJ  GARDEN;  containing  the  Culture,  Management,  and  Description  of  all  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  grown  in  this  country ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month.     Price  73  fid. 

nLENNY'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  GARDENING;  contain- 

VJ  ing  full  instructions  for  performing  every  operation  connected  with  the  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens  ;  and  for  the  Culture  of  Florists'  Flowers.    Price  78  6d. 

p LENNY'S  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS;  containing 

VJ     the  Description  of  all  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  Perfect  Flower.     Price  Is. 

nLENNY'S  CATECHISM  OF  GARDENING;  containing  the  Elements 

VJ    of  Practical  Gardening,  in  Plain  Questions  and  Answers,    Price  9d. 
C.  Cox,  12,  King  WiUiam-street. 
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It  would  be  a  very  contr.icted,  depreciating,  .and  erroneous  estimate  of 
Botany,  if  any  one  were  to  consider  it  as  merely  a  science,  which  teaches 
certain  marks  whereby  one  plant  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
plants,  and  whereby,  consequently,  the  name  of  that  )dant  may  he 
ascertained.  That  IJofany  does  teach  us  such  marks,  .ind  that  tlie  Lin- 
njean  is  a  system  of  sucli  marks  more  easily  learned,  and  more  easily 
applied  than  any  other  to  the  purpose  of  plant-detection,  is  most  true, 
and  he  would  be  a  very  unwise  student  of  Botany  who  did  not  make 
himself  master  of  that  system  wliich  furnishes  him  with  the  best 
index  to  the  vast  volume  of  vegetable  nature  ;  but  Botany  has 
higher  objects  than  that.  No  one  possessing  eye-sight  can  have 
walked  through  life  in  the  country,  without  having  noticed  that  there 
are  many  groups  of  plants,  as  the  (Jrasses,  Crowfoots,  and  Mints, 
which  are  composed  of  kinds  generally  resembling  each  other.  The 
common  little  grass  of  our  gravel  walks,  the  rou  annua,  ditiers  very 
much  from  all  the  other  known  grasses,  and  tbey  all  difler,  more  or  less, 
one  from  another;  yet  no  one  for  a  moment  hesitates  in  saying  they  are 
80  much  alike  that  they  ni.ay  be  considered  as  members  of  one  large 
family.  It  is  so  with  the  Crowfoots,  IWints,  Orchids,  and  many  others  ; 
nor  is  this  a  useless  fact,  because  it  is  found  that  all  plants  so  resembling 
each  other  in  their  outward  forms,  arc  similarly  alike  in  their  inward 
qualities.  This  is  a  coincidence  that  pervades  all  nature  ;  and  the  cat 
tribe,  from  the  lion  of  Africa  to  the  tabby  on  our  hearth-rug,  do  not 
more  resemble  each  other  in  form  and  nature  than  do  our  plant 
tribes.  All  the  grasses,  for  example,  are  nutritious ;  all  the  Crow- 
foots are  poisonous ;  and  all  the  mints  are  aromatic  ;  and  this  coin- 
cidence of  form  and  quality  is  the  same  whether  the  member  of  the  tribe 
is  picked  in  our  hedge-rows  or  witliin  the  tropics.  To  determine 
by  certain  coincidences  of  form  the  plants  to  be  enrolled  in  each  tribe  is 
of  great  importance,  and  to  this  end  Ray,  .lussieu,  IleeandoUe,  and  many 
others,  have  directed  their  greatest  efforts.  If  all  plants  were  as  easily 
discerned  as  belonging  to  one  family,  and  .is  unlike  to  all  others,  as  those 
we  have  named,  the  task  would  be  easy ;  but  as  the  vast  majority  of 
plants  are  remarkable  for  close  resemblance  to  several  tribes,  the  task  of 
grouping  and  detecting  the  true  and  universally  applicable  rules  for  sucli 
grouping,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  foiling  task  that  can  be  undertaken 
by  a  mind  the  most  acute  at  definitions,  and  the  most  subtle  at 
distinctions.  Yet  much  has  been  done,  and  as  all  that  has  been  done 
is  useful,  and  as  we  purpose  to  describe  and  pourtray  our  British 
plants  according  to  this,  which  is  called  the  natural  system  of  elassihea- 
tion,  we  shall  to-day  give  a  biographical  notice  of  that  admirable  charac- 
ter, Antoi.ne  Laurent  de  Jiissieu — admirable,  because  excellent  both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  teacher  of  high  knowledge.  He  was  born  at  Lyons,  in 
1748,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  reached  Paris  to  complete  his  medical 
studies,  but  his  uncle  was  fortunately  Botanical  Demonstrator  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  and  extricated  Jussieu  from  being  lost  amid  the  multitude 
who  are  annually  prepared  for  dispensing  pills,  powders,  and  small  talk 
to  an  admiring  village  circle  of  ten  miles  diameter.  In  five  years  Jus- 
sieu's  medical  education  was  completed,  or  rather  bfeginning,  if  it  be  true 
that  medicine  is  best  founded  upon  practice.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  deliver  a  thesis  before  he  was  admitted  to  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
the  subject  of  that  thesis — Is  there  (in  Analoi^i/  between  Animal  and 
Vegetatfte  Vitalitt/,  proclaimed  the  direction  his  studies  had  taken.  In 
1770,  then,  he  was  a  physician,  and  we  are  told  by  one  of  his  biographers 
that,  "in  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  botanical  demonstrator  in  the 
Jardin  du  Koi,  as  a  substitute  for  Lemonnier,  whose  duties  as  chief  phy- 
sician to  the  king  prevented  his  executing  that  office  in  person.  Thus  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-two  years  .lussieu  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  undertaking  the  duty  of  teaching  students  the  essential  charac- 
ters of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  Paris  Garden,  a  task  for  which  ex- 
perience in  details  and  practical  knowledge  were  required,  rather  than 
that  general  acquaintance  with  botany  which  a  young  man  just  released 
from  his  medical  curriculum,  might  be  expected  to  possess.  This  obliged 
him  to  study  one  day  the  subjects  to  be  demonstrated  the  next,  and  to 
occupy  himself  incessantly  with  acquiring  a  correct  practical  acquaintance 
with  plants.  At  that  tmie  the  collection  of  plants  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi 
was  arranged  according  to  the  method  of  Tournefort ;  but  shortly  after- 
wards it  became  necessary  to  rearrange  it.     Of  this  opportunity  Jussieu 


took  advantage  ;  he  drew  up  a  memoir  upon  a  new  method  of  arrange- 
ment, which  was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  afterwards 
carried  int..  efleet  in  the  Garden.  The  idea  of  this  method  was  un- 
uoubte<Uy  taken  from  a  classification  of  the  plants  in  the  Royal  Garden 
ot  1  rianon,  executed  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle  ;  but  it  was  different 
in  much  ot  the  details,  and  was  prepared  without  consultation  with  Ber- 
nard de  Jussieu,  who  in  fact  was  at  that  time  old,  nearly  blind,  ill,  and 
incapable  ot  taking  part  in  any  mental  exertion.  Previously  to  this 
young  De  Jussieu  had  studied  the  natural  order,  Ranuneulaceie,  with  so 
much  attention  that  lie  had  made  it  the  subject  of  a  communication  to 
the  Academy  ot  Sciences,  in  whose  Transactions  it  was  printed.  In  alter- 
years  he  used  to  say  that  it  was  the  composition  of  this  memoir  which  had 
openet  his  eyes  to  the  real  principles  of  botanical  classification,  and  made 
him  a  botanist.  It  is  here  that  is  found  tlie  first  distinct  trace  of  those 
e  ear  ideas  concerning  the  relative  importance  and  subordination  ot 
characters  which  the  author  subsequentlv  applied  to  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  reality  there  is  no  natural  order  of  plants  altoiether  so  well 
suited  for  this  purpose  as  that  which  happened  to  he  selected. 

From  this  time,  that  is,  from  the  year  1774  up  to  1789,  De  Jussieu  was 
constantly  occupied  in  demonstrating  to  his  class  of  botany,  and  as  his 
new  method  was  thus  brought  perpetually  before  him,  with  all  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages  iu  practice,  he  was  able  to  alter  and  im- 
prove it  yearly.  The  distinctions  of  genera,  their  mutual  relation,  the 
natur.d  sequence  ot  his  orders,  and.  in  addition,  all  that  was  written  by 
other  botanists  during  this  period  became  so  familiar  to  him,  that  his  son 
records  his  having  actually  commenced  his  great  work,  the  "  Genera  Plan- 
tarum,     in  1788,  without  having  prepared  more  than  the  commencement 

0  the  manuscript;  and  he  adds,  that  he  was  seldom,  during  the  printing 
above  two  sheets  in  advance  of  the  eompositors-a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, if  the  extreme  attention  to  clearness  and  arrangement  con- 
spicuous in  this  work  are  borne  in  mind.  It  is,  however,  always  to  be 
remembered,  that  in  those  days  botany  was  not  what  it  now  is  •  Jussieu 
eminierated  only  27UO  genera,  while  one,  not  of  the  latest  general  works 
includes  between  7000  and  8000.  ' 

In  1779,  when  the  "  Genera  Plantarum  "  was  published,  the  political 
state  ot  France,  vyhich  put  an  end  to  peaceful  occu|.ations,  and  turned 
the  public  from  all  thoughts  of  botany,  disturbed  the  tranquil  tenor  of 
the  course  ol  .lussieu,  and  compelled  him  to  mingle  in  the  busv  scenes 
ot  public  hie.     In   1790  ho  was  named  member  of  the  municipality  of 

1  aris,  and  in  this  character  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  chanties  ot  that  city,  which  he  continued  to  exercise  till  1792. 
I  ^P^':,  ""=„•'»"''"  ^^  Koi  was  re-organized  under  the  new  name  of 
Jardin  des  Plantes;  all  the  persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  public 
instruction  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  professors,  and  De  Jussieu,  who 
had  been  previously  botanical  demonstrator,  became  professor  of  rural 
botany.  He  afterwards  became  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  recommenced,  in  1802,  his  botanical  writings, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  memoirs  upon  his  own  natural  orders  of  plants! 
I  hesc,  amounting  in  number  to  fifteen,  were  continued  in  the  "  Annales 
du  Museum  "  till  1320,  after  which  time  De  Jussieu  became  dead  to 
science.  He  was  then  seventy-two,  with  a  sight  so  feeble  that  it  might 
almost  have  been  called  bhndness  ;  and  he  w.as  no  lomcer  able  to  do  more 
than  profit  by  the  observations  of  others.  Nevertheless;  he  employed  him- 
self between  his  eighty-third  and  eighty-eighth  year  in  dictating  a  new 
edition  of  his  Intrnduetio  in  Historiam  Plantarum."  This  work  has 
been  published  since  his  death;  it  is  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and  is  a 
remarltable  proof  ol  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  even  at  this  advanced 
age.  He  appears  to  have  been  much  loved  bv  his  family,  and  greatly  re- 
spected  by  his  Iricnds.  His  amenity  of  character  was  such,  that  he'  was 
never  m  any  one  of  his  writings  betrayed  into  a  single  word  of  harshness 
towards  his  contemporaries.  He  died,  aftera  short  illness,  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1836,  and  left  behind  him  a  son,  Adrien,  his  successor  in  his 
ch.air  of  botany,  and  the  inheritor  ot  the  virtue  and  talents  of  his  father. 

Meteorology  op  the  Week.- At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  53.3'>  and  38.9°  respertivelv.  The  greatest 
heat,  6?^  occurred  on  the  30th  in  1833,  and  the  lowest  'cold,  20°,  on  the 
3rd,  in  1815.    During  the  period,  83  days  were  fine,  and  on  80,  rain  fell. 


I  'We  have  always  been  very  reluctant  to  decide  impera- 

i  lively  upon  the  name  of  a  fruit  submitted  to  us  for 

I  detection,  because  we    felt  that,   being   comparatively 

I  without  system.  Pomology  can   only  be  well  known  by 

I   those   who  have   had  long  experience,  not   merely   in 

cultivating  the  varietii^s  usually  I'ound  in  gardens,  but 

I   with  tlie  majority  of  known    varieties.      We   knew  of 

no  authority  to  confirm  our  opinions,  or  remove  our 

doubts,  until  Mr.  Hogg  became  known  to  us  through 


his  excellent  work    on    Brltuli   Pomology,   and   most 
gladly  and  gratefully  do  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  aid. 

The  specimens  of  fruit  we  receive  are  numerous,  and 
although  of  the  names  of  many  of  them  we  entertain  no 
doubt,  yet  there  are  still  more,  varying,  so  much  as  all 
do,  with  soil,  aspect,  and  mode  of  culture,  that  we  fail 
to  recognise  them  until  better  informed  not  only  as 
to  those  particulars,  hut  as  to  others  alluded  to  in  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Hogg. 
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This  letter,  we  must  premise,  was  consequent  upon 
our  sending  to  him  a  water-coloured  drawing  of  a  Pear. 

"  From  what  I  can  judge  by  the  sketch  you  sent  me, 
the  pear  is  the  Bishop's  Thumb.  But  the  sketch  is  not 
vciy  characteristic,  and  is  very  void  of  exjiression. 
There  are  several  pai'tieulars  which  are  necessaiy  to  be 
knowii  before  deciding  with  confidence  in  such  a  case ; 
viz.,  the  season  of  nuitiirin/,  the  texture  and  peculiarities 
of  the  flesh,  whether  huttery,  watery,  sweet,  styptic,  aro- 
matic, (tc,  and,  also,  the  characters  of  the  stalk  and  eye, 
which,  iu  the  drawing  you  sent,  I  am  satisfied  are  not 
those  of  the  specimen  from  which  it  was  taken.  Still, 
however,  I  could  almost  with  safety  say  that  the  vaiiety 
iu  question  is  the  Bishop's  Thumb.  Its  description  is 
as  follows : — 

"  Bishop's  Thumb. — Fruit  large,  four  inches-and-a- 
quarter  long,  and  two  inches-and-a-quarter  wide  at  the 
broadest  pai't,  which  is  situated  towards  the  eye,  at  about 
three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  fruit ;  shape,  oblong, 
tapering  gradually  towards  the  stalk;  skin,  yellowish- 
gi'een,  covered  with  numerous  large  russetty  spots,  with 
a  reddish  brown  tinge  next  the  sun,  which  is  marked 
with  grey  dots ;  eye,  small  and  open,  with  long,  reflex 
segments,  and  placed  in  a  slight  depression  ;  stalk,  an 
inch  long,  curved,  obliquely  attached,  without  depres- 
sion, and  with  a  boss,  or  blister,  on  one  side  at  its  base; 
flesh,  gi-eenish-yellow,  juicy  and  melting,  fine,  and  ten- 
der, with  a  rich,  sugary,  and  vinous  flavour.  A  dessert 
pear  of  first-rate  quality,  ripe  in  October.  The  tree  is  a 
vigorous  glower,  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  It 
succeeds  well  as  a  standard,  and  is  adapted  to  almost  all 
soils." — MS.  British  Pomology. 

Now,  we  ask  our  correspondents'  serious  attention  to 
the  passage  we  have  printed  in  Italics,  for  if  they  send 
us  unripe  fruit  to  identify,  they  must  furnish  with  it 
those  indicatory  particulars. 


NEW   PLANTS. 

THEIB   PORISAITS,   BIOGRAPHIES,   AND   CULTURE. 


was  founded  by  Nees  Von  Esenbeck,  to  include  some 
species  previously  considered  Justicias.  In  the  spring, 
the  present  species  flowered  in  a  stove  at  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  but  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  therefore,  for 
the  i>resent  at  least,  its  origin  and  biogi-aphy  are  lost  to 
us.  The  genus  will  stand  near  Justicia,  and  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  observes  that  it  approaches  the  Justicia  bracteolata 
of  Jaquin,  which  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  Thyrsacanthns 
Lemaireanus,  but  differs  essentially  iu  the  barren  stamens 
being  subulate  (awl-shaped I,  and  not  spatbulate  (broad 
at  the  upper  end  like  a  spatula),  as  if  preparing  to  bear 
a  piece  of  an  antlier. 

It  is  a  "  soft-wooded  plant,"'  requiring  the  same  ti-eat- 
ment  as  ti"opical  Justicias,  Eranthcmums,  and  such-like 
Acanthads.  The  leaves  are  long  and  thin,  downy  and 
wrinkled,  tapering  down  to  a  long  footstalk ;  the  flmcers 
are  in  spikes,  called  thyrselike  panicles,  at  the  end  of 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  pale  lilac,  funnel  shaped, 
inflated,  with  a  four-lobed  limb.  The  upper  lip  is  erect 
and  two  lobed ;  the  lower  is  deejjly  divided  into  three 
bent-back  segments.  The  generic  name  is  derived  from 
thyrse,  a  panicle,  a  bind  of  flower-spike,  and  ahantha,  a 
spine ;  referring  to  the  sharp  points  of  the  bracts,  or 
flower  envelopes.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order 
Acunthads  (Acanthaceae),  and  in  the  system  of  Linnaeus 
to  the  first  Order  of  the  second  class,  Diandria  Mo- 
notjynia. 

How  closely  this  species  is  allied  to  the  Justicias  is 
evidenced  by  its  being  known  in  gai'dens  as  Justicia 
lilacina  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  genus  of 
plants  in  this  gi'oup  is  told  by  the  fact  that  TJiyrsacan- 
thus  Lemaireanus  is  called  by  other  botanists  a  Justicia, 
an  Aphelandra,  and  a  Salpinyantha.  B.  J. 


LiLAc-FLowEREi)    Thyrsacaxth   (Thyrsacantluts  lila- 
cinus). — Pa.xton's  Flouer  Garden,  ii.   77. — Tliis  genus 


THE  TRUIT-GAEDEN. 

Pruning. — '^e  wDl  now  commence,  and  continue  in 
detail,  the  promised  remai'ks  on  "  Best-pruning,"  apply- 
ing tbem  to  each  of  our  fruits ;  and  it  may  here  be 
observed,  that  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  handled 
may  at  once  serve,  also,  to  point  to  the  order  in  which 
they  may  be  pruned.  In  addition,  the  eai'liest  and  latest 
periods  of  pruning  permissible  to  each  will  be  stated. 
We  cannot  promise  ourselves  a  consecutive  course  in 
this  aflaii' :  other  matters  will,  perhaps,  demand  atten- 
tion occasionally ;  but  the  subject  ^vill  be  resumed  imtU 
completed  in  good  time. 

The  PiED  Currant  :  October  to  March. — The  first 
yeai-  that  the  cuttings  are  put  out,  the  Bed  Currant 
commonly  produces  three  or  fom-  weakly-developed 
shoots,  of  some  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  Two  or 
three  of  the  principal  of  these,  placed  equidistant,  must 
be  selected,  and  these  may  have  a  few  of  the  imperfect 
points  removed,  in  order  to  compel,  during  the  succeed- 
ing summer,  the  development  of  several  shoots,  fi'om 
which,  at  the  succeeding  rest-pruning,  those  for  the  future 
bead  may  be  selected. 

On  the  first  formation  of  the  head,  of  course  much  of 
the  futiu'e  symmetiy  of  the  bush  depends ;  and  well- 
formed  bushes  are  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  espe- 
cially in  small  gardens,  or  near  walks.  The  cu-cular 
form  is,  doubtless,  more  convenient  than  any  other, 
and  an  approximation  to  it  is  generally  the  practice ; 
still  the  forms  we  generally  find  in  gardens  ai'e  but  a 
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nide  ajjiu'oach  to  it  ;  and  amateurs,  and  those  witli 
small  gardens,  would  do  well,  in  all  cases  of  circular 
training,  to  place  a  strong  hoop  of  the  desired  diameter 
and  at  the  desired  heiglit  to  establish  the  first  formation 
of  the  bush  or  tree.  'J'his  will  insure  symmetry,  as  well 
as  facilitate  the  ordinary  training  processes. 

A  strong  hooj),  of  a  yard  in  diameter,  will  be  found 
exceedingly  appropriate  ;  it  need  not,  however,  he  more 
than  a  yard,  as  it  is  by  far  the  best  to  have  no  interior 
shoots ;  but  to  leave  the  middle  of  the  bush  entirely 
open.  Indeed,  if  this  plan  be  strictly  adhered  to,  thirty 
inches  diameter  will,  doubtless,  be  amply  suiflcient,  as  it 
is  needless  to  waste  space  which  is  otherwise  so  valuable 
Three  strong  stakes  nuiy  he  driven  deeply  in  the  ground, 
at  three  equidistant  poiuts  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  the  top  of  each  being  about  fifteen  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  to  the  points  of  these  the  hoop  must  be 
lii-mly  attached  by  means  of  copper  wire.  Those  who 
wish  to  be  very  particular  maj'  choose  stakes  a  foot  (or 
more)  longer  stUl,  so  as  to  carry  another  hoop  about  a 
foot  above  the  first  hoop ;  and,  indeed,  this  principle 
may  be  carried  to  any  necessary  extent  if  requisite. 
The  stakes  driven  in  the  ground  should,  if  possible,  be 
good  oak  ;  and  as  for  the  hoops,  we  should  choose  them 
of  thick  wire  rods ;  for  although  rust  is  prejudicial  in 
degree  to  most  fruit-trees,  it  could  scarcely  occur  to  any 
serious  extent  with  such  slender  material.  Much  care 
should  be  e.\ercised  in  putting  down  the  hoops ;  the 
ground  must  not  he  trod  into  a  puddled  state,  and  the 
operation  should  be  perfoniied  when  the  soil  is  tolerably 
dry.  The  bush,  of  course,  will  be  in  the  centre,  either 
previously  or  introduced  subsequently  ;  and  now  some 
intermediate  sticks  must  be  used  in  a  temporary  way,  to 
lead  the  young  shoots  to  the  hoop.  These  things  will 
readDy  suggest  themselves,  and  we  need  say  little  more 
about  the  hoop  aflair,  but  proceed  to  talk  of  distance 
apart,  &c.,  &c. 

We  train  them  nearly  a  foot  apart,  and  get  very 
abimdant  crops;  and  they  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
nearer  than  nine  inches  on  any  account.  The  learner 
must  here  understand  that  these  leading  shoots  are  not 
ephemeral  or  immaterial  matters :  they  are  to  form  the 
fabric  of  the  tree  as  long  as  it  remains,  and  are  a  very 
different  atiair  from  the  more  spray  produced  from  their 
sides.  As  a  maxim,  we  say  the  leading  shoots  should 
be  so  far  apart  as  that  the  summer  spray,  when  pinched 
or  pruned  back  in  .June,  does  not  meet.  This  spray  we 
cut  back  to  about  four  or  five  inches  early  in  June ;  and 
this  five  inches  on  each  side  of  two  adjoining  leaders 
gives  ten  inches  as  the  distance  from  leader  to  leader. 
As  for  the  spray-shoots  crossing  each  other  previous  to 
the  "  Growth  pruning,"  that  does  not  signify  :  it  will  do 
little  harm. 

Now  the  young  tree  before  described,  after  becoming 
established  in  the  nursery,  and  having  undergone  a  se- 
cond "  Rest-pruning  "  in  that  position,  will,  in  the  second 
yeai',  liave  produced  several  shoots  of  some  eight  to  ten 
inches  long,  and  in  the  month  of  October  will  be  a  fair 
subject  for  removal  to  a  permanent  situation.  Of  coui'se, 
whether  this  take  place  before  the  hoops  are  placed,  or 
after,  or  where  there  be  hoops  or  no,  is  a  thing  dependent 
on  circumstances.     We  have  suggested  hoop-training  to 
those  who  can  find  time.     Of  course  the  soil  will  have  \ 
been  studied  ;  this,  however,  by  the  way ;  our  present  , 
business  is  with  the  pruning.     Now,  if  these  young  ' 
bushes  are  moved  witli  care  in  the  third  week  of  Octo-  [ 
her,  they  will  scarcely  miss  their  moving  ;    they  will  i 
have  nice  clods  of  earth  adhering  to  them ;   and  any 
roots  that  are  wounded  will  instantly  commence  what  our 
physiologists  term  the  granular  process ;  that  is  to  say,  j 
if  they  do  not  root  directly  they  will  ho  in  a  position  to 
root  betimes  in  the  spring.     And  this  brings  us  to  a  | 
point  to  wliich  attention  is  requisite;  viz.,  not  to  prune  I 
too  severely  at  this  time.   Practice — grey-haired  practice,  | 


or,  rather,  prescription — may  oppose  us,  but  we  fear  it 
not  in  such  a  position.  The  fact  is,  shoots  of  some 
length  are  necessary  in  this  stage;  and,  moreover,  the 
root-pruning  involved  in  removal  induces  a  sturdy  habit, 
and  the  production  of  spurs  rather  than  elongation 
during  the  next  year.  This  we  have  proved  in  hundreds 
of  cases  within  the  last  twenty  years,  during  which 
period  we  have  constantly,  in  one  place  or  another,  ad- 
verted to  root-]iruniug,  and  tlio  ever-baifling  and  prodigal 
application  of  stimulants  to  fruit-trees,  ending  only  in 
the  production  of  shoots,  and  causing  too  much  of  man's 
meddling  to  be  either  natural  or  profitable.  And  here 
we  hope  to  he  pardoned  a  simile  on  our  own  behalf. 
We  think  we  have  seen  in  some  Joe  Jlillcr-sort-of-hook 
an  anecdote  about  one  Dennis  (we  think  that  is  the 
name).  Poor  Dennis,  it  would  seem,  had  taken  out  a 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  thunder  for  the  play-house, 
and  being  in  some  conti'aband  theatre  one  evening,  he 
heard  all  of  a  sudden  an  imitation  of  his  superior 
article — so  good  a  one,  that  he  roared  out,  "  By  Oad, 
that's  my  thunder."  And  we,  although  it  may  appear 
egotistic,  have  been  sometimes  amused,  sometimes 
annoj'ed,  to  read  articles  from  gentlemen  about  root- 
pruning,  shallow  and  unmanured  soils,  station,  planting, 
summer  dressings,  &c.,  who  evidently  did  not  care  whose 
thunder  they  had,  provided  they  could  make  a  "  dread- 
ful pother  o'er  our  heads."  But  now  to  return  to  our 
deserted  track.  Little  pruning,  then,  say  we,  at  the  period 
alluded  to ;  moreover,  if  they  are  to  bo  hoop-trained  the 
very  bending  will  cause  them  to  develope  spurs. 

A  selection  being  made  of  the  proper  shoots  in  proper 
positions,  they  must  he  caiTied  along  conducting  sticks 
to  the  hoop,  and  having  been  tethered  tolerably  well  at 
the  bottom,  may  he  pruned  just  as  much  as  will  leave  a 
point  sticking  above  the  hoops.  During  the  next  sum- 
mer it  will  be  found  that  the  growing  shoots  will  rise 
perpendicularly  with  little  assistance. 

And  now  for  the  pruning  of  Red  CuiTants  in  general 
(whether  by  hoop-training  or  otherwise)  when  they  are 
well  established.  As  before  recommended,  the  leaders 
should  have  a  portion  of  their  points  cut  away  at  every 
rest-pruning,  in  order  to  cause  them  to  develope  side- 
spurs.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  ti'ees  are  gi-owing 
freely,  one-half  the  length  of  the  young  leading  shoots 
will  be  bai'e  of  spurs,  and  thus  in  such  bushes  may  be 
seen  patches  of  cm'rants,  and  bare  portions  alternately, 
up  the  main  stems.  The  object  in  shortening  them  is 
to  cause  the  spurs  to  be  developed  in  a  continuous  way ; 
and  thus  more  fruit  is  obtained  in  a  given  space,  and 
room  is  economised.  Nevertheless,  if  the  leaders  have 
been  summer-pruned,  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  rest 
shortening.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  would  never  leave 
above  nine  inches  in  length  on  any  account ;  about 
seven,  indeed,  is  our  average. 

And  now  to  the  side-pruning,  technically  called 
"  spurring-in."  It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that 
healthy  currant  bushes,  especially  of  the  red  class, 
develope  a  host  of  watery  side-shoots,  proceeding,  indeed, 
in  many  instances,  from  the  very  spur-knots.  This  is 
as  it  ought  to  be,  notwithstanding  their  rude  appear- 
ance, and  their  coarse  and  smothering  character  in  early 
summer. 

The  business  assigned  to  these  is,  doubtless,  to  elabo- 
rate matter  of  an  accretive  character  for  the  due  encou- 
ragement of  the  group  of  spurs  which  otherwise  would 
consume  more  of  the  accretive  material  than  they  create, 
and  thereby  draw  too  heavily  on  the  system  of  the  tree. 
'They  are  thus,  as  it  were,  rendered  self-supiporting ;  and 
although  we  cannot  speak  from  experience,  yet  we  have 
little  doubt  that  if  any  one  would  persist  in  disbudding 
all  these  shoots  the  moment  they  appear,  the  spurs  at 
their  base  would  soon  be  troubled  with  a  sort  of  vege- 
table atrophy,  and  dwindle  away  in  a  very  short  period. 
Good  rest-pruuers,  therefore,  cut  all  these  back  to 
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within  about  lialf-aninch  of  tbeir base  ;  wbicb  gives  the 
spring-blossom  plenty  of  room  for  gi'owth,  and  at  the 
same  time  leaves  an  eye  or  two  of  wood-buds,  which  in  a 
few  weeks  produce  the  same  character  of  spray  as  their 
progenitor;  thus  a  permanent  provision  is  made  for 
the  stability  and  long  endurance  of  the  spurs.  Thus  we 
see  the  fii-st  object  with  the  young  bush  is,  by  pruning, 
selection,  and  careful  training,  to  procure  and  establish 
a  lot  ofleadirs  at  proper  distances,  and  thenceforward  to 
carry  them  up  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible,  and 
by  shortening,  to  compel  them  to  furnish  the  whole  stem 
with  spurs,  cutting  annually  back  the  watery  side-spray 
just  alluded  to.  Robert  Ekrington. 


THE   FLOWER-GARDEN. 

About  this  time  last  year  I  made  up  my  mind  for  an 
experiment  on  Perpetual  Roses  upon  a  large  scale.  It  was 
founded  on  an  old  practice  which  I  had  often  witnessed  of 
training-down  Moss  Roses  upon  moss,  a  layer  of  this 
being  placed  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  by  way  of 
mulching  late  in  the  spring.  The  Moss  Roses  did  beauti- 
fully this  way  ;  the  shoots  were  spread  flat  on  the  moss, 
and  the  side-shoots  from  them  flowered  at  different  heights 
from  the  moss  according  to  their  lengths,  but  the  longest 
of  them  was  much  shorter  than  those  from  bushes  not 
trained  at  all :  and  it  is  always  so  with  bushes,  or  even 
trees,  wlien  their  branches  are  trained  down,  or  sideways, 
in  a  liorizontal  position.  Now  when  we  train  a  Pear- 
tree  that  way,  we  get  flowers  and  fruit  from  short  spurs 
along  the  main  branches;  but  if  the  tree  is  at  all  vigor- 
ous a  great  number  of  ft'esh  shoots  will  gi'ow  fi'om  the 
spurs,  which  we  caU  breast-wood  ;  and  we  all  know  how 
jealous  Mr.  Errington  is  about  the  use  and  abuse  of 
his  breast-wood.  He  never  allows  breast-wood  at  all; 
he  nips  off  the  points  as  fast  as  they  get  to  a  certain 
length,  generally.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  trained 
shoots  of  the  Moss  Hoses,  those  who  treated  thenr  this 
way  soon  found  themselves  in  a  difhculty,  and  many 
experiments  were  tried  to  get  over  this  difficulty  :  some 
tried  to  prune  these  Moss  Roses  as  if  they  were  Black 
Currants  or  Red  Currants,  Peach-trees,  and  all  the  other 
trees  and  bushes  that  used  to  be  regularly  pruned  at 
that  time  ;  but  all  would  not  do  ;  the  Roses  would  not 
blow  well  the  second  year,  and  the  third  year  they  did 
worse ;  all  the  trained  shoots  turned  as  dry  and  old- 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  made  many  years  before, 
and  a  profusion  of  suckers,  like  shoots,  would  spring  up 
from  the  collar  of  tlie  plants,  or  from  the  bottom  of  tlie 
main  shoots  where  they  had  been  bent  down  for  train- 
ing, and  the  upshot  of  the  system  was,  that  it  condemned 
itself;  no  one  could  do  any  good  with  it  after  the  first 
season,  and  many  of  us  gardeners  thought  it  died  a 
natural  death,  like  many  more  fanciful  things  which  we 
tried  ft'om  time  to  time  and  failed  in.  The  Cottage 
G.KKDENEU  had  not  been  long  in  circulation,  however, 
before  inquiries  began  to  drop  in  about  the  system  of 
training-down  Roses,  and  since  I  was  turned  over  to 
the  flower-garden  department  I  set  my  face  resolutely 
against  the  plan.  T  had  always  some  cold  water  by  me 
to  cool  the  ardour  of  those  who  wanted  totraiu  down  their 
Roses,  whether  upon  moss  or  on  the  bare  surface  of  the 
beds,  and  if  I  had  put  any  value  on  being  thought  a 
consistent  writer  I  must  have  gone  on  in  my  opposition 
to  this  way  of  growing  Roses  to  tlie  end  of  tlie  chapter; 
but  they  say  that  consistency  is  only  another  name  for 
obstinacy;  at  any  rate,  I  began  to  tliink  a  good  deal 
about  the  old  way  of  training  Roses.  I  recollected 
having  heard  some  gardeners  maintain  that  the  plan 
was  good  and  easy  to  be  carried  out,  but  then,  from 
what  I  had  seen  myself,  and  had  heard  others  as  reso- 
lutely condemn,  I  put  all  this  down  on  the  side  of 
consistency ;  but  no  matter  how  strong  any  of  us  hold 


an  opinion,  on  whatever  subject  it  may  he,  as  soon  as  it 
is  called  in  question  by  our  own  doubts  about  it,  or  by 
the  surmises  of  other  people,  we  begin  to  lose  faith  in  it 
immediately,  whether  we  choose  to  own  it  or  not:  but  to 
own  a  fault,  or  a  mistake,  is  by  far  the  best  way  in  the 
long  run,  and  my  experiment  on  the  Roses — part  of 
which  I  have  told  about  already — has  clearly  proved 
that  I  was  in  the  wrong;  tliat  all  were  wrong  who 
doubteil  the  good  efl'ects  of  training-down  Roses  ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  this  experiment  brought  out  a  7ieir 
fact,  of  which  I  am  now  as  confident  as  1  am  of  writing 
this  letter. 

The  fact  is,  that  none  of  the  autumnal  or  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Ptoses  shoulil  he  pruned  at  all,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  pruning.  ^Ye  never  apply  the  term 
piiiuing  to  oiu'  way  of  dressing  RaspbeiTy-busbes  evei-y 
year ;  we  merely  select  so  many  of  the  strongest  canes 
on  a  stool  to  fruit  next  year-,  and  all  the  little  ones,  with 
the  canes  wliich  bore  the  last  crop,  we  cut  clean  out 
from  the  bottom:  and  if  that  is  pruning,  why,  to  lop  off 
a  bough  which  hangs  over  the  road  inust  be  pruning 
also.  Now  these  Perpetual  Roses  do  better  thus  treated, 
like  so  many  Raspberry  plants,  than  by  any  other  way 
hitherto  in  use,  and  equally  so  whether  the  shoots  be 
trained  domi  or  horizontally,  or  merely  left  just  in  the 
way  they  took  to  grow  last  summer.  I  brought  down 
the  issue  of  this  experiment  already  to  the  end  of  the 
first  crop  of  bloom  last  June,  and  I  then  said  that  I 
would  cut  out  the  branches  of  some  that  had  done 
flowering  to  see  if  that  would  do  as  well,  or  better,  than 
letting  them  remain  to  the  end  of  tlie  season.  Four 
plants  of  iladame  Laffay,  the  best  known  representa- 
tive of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  two  of  the  Crimson 
Perpetuals,  or  Rose  du  Roi,  as  that  of  the  Perpetual 
Damask  Roses,  were  thus  experimented  on  as  they  were 
going  out  of  flower,  and  before  the  second  growth  began. 
They  were  not  cut  very  close,  but  to  tliis  day  they  show 
that  they  were  cut  at  the  wrong  time ;  in  short,  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  pruned  till  the  end  of  August, 
or  sometime  later,  when  the  second  growth  was  nearly 
finished,  or  better  still,  they  might  have  been  left  to  the 
end  of  October,  and  then,  instead  of  pruning  the  side 
branches,  all  the  last  year's  wood  should  be  cut  out,  and 
this  summer's  gi'owth  laid  in  at  full  length.  The  easiest 
way  for  a  beginner  to  mind  this  way  of  managing  Per- 
petual Roses  is  to  compai'e  them  to  so  many  Raspberry- 
bushes,  and  to  cut  them  exactly  like  them.  The  wood 
of  one  year  is  to  be  left  at  full  length  that  winter,  and 
at  the  next  dressing  time,  after  that  wood  is  fniited,  in 
the  case  of  the  Raspberry,  and  flowered  in  that  of  the 
Rose,  it  is  to  be  cut  clean  away  down  to  where  the  sti'ong 
shoots  for  another  season  were  gi-own  from.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  treatment  for  tlie  Raspberry  and  the  Per- 
petual Rose  goes  still  closer.  When  the  Raspberry 
canes  are  selected  and  tied  to  a  stake,  or  placed  in  any 
other  way,  it  is  customary  to  cut  oft'  the  veiy  points  of 
them,  more  for  the  look  of  the  thing  than  for  any 
good  it  does  for  the  next  crop.  The  same  is  done,  and 
must  be  done,  in  most  cases,  with  the  Perpetual  Rose. 
Let  us  take  Madame  Laffaij.  for  instance,  and  say  that 
a  good  plant  of  it  was  trained  in  some  way  or  other  last 
winter,  the  shoots  laid  in  at  their  full  length,  or  nearly 
so;  that  these  shoots  made  small  side-shoots  along  their 
whole  length  last  May,  and  that  these  small  shoots 
flowered  most  profusely  last  June  and  to  the  middle  of 
July ;  the  young,  second,  or  Midsimimer  shoots,  which 
ai'ose  from  the  bottom  of  the  trained  ones,  ai'e  now  from 
eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  in 
bloom  at  the  top.  By  the  time  the  bloom  is  over  for 
this  year,  the  old  shoots  that  were  ti'ained  down  last 
winter  are  ready  to  he  cut  out  altogether,  and  the  young 
ones  just  going  out  of  bloom,  ai'e  ready  and  fit  to  be 
laid  down,  or  sideways,  in  their  stead,  and  the  very  tops 
which  bo;'e  the  flowers,  but  the  other  must  be  ckessed  a 
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Httlc  if  only  to  clear  away  the  remains  of  tlio  flower- 
stalks  ;  so  that  tho  similarity  is  complete  between  the 
Raspberry  and  tho  Perpetual  Rose  under  this  system. 
Then,  as  to  training,  any  conceivable  way  will  do  for 
either  ;  but  hero  comes  a  difference  at  last.  The  Rasp- 
berry will  do  very  well  standing  upright,  but  the  Rose 
will  not,  at  least  not  except  in  very  careful  hands.  A 
man  or  woman  who  can  so  manage  an  old  Peaoh-ti'ee  as 
to  hp,ve  the  young  wood  at  the  Ijottom  of  the  wall  as 
plentiful  and  nearly  as  vigorous  as  at  the  top,  need  not 
fear  of  getting  S/adame  Lalfaij,  and  the  like  of  it,  to 
blossom  without  any  pruning  more  than  is  stated  above. 
All  this  is  perfectly  proved  in  some  hundreds  of  speci- 
mens in  the  i-eserve  rosary  here  this  season,  and  there 
is  no  question  at  all  about  the  matter  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  seen  the  good  effects  of  it,  and  the  plan 
is  to  be  continued  from  year  to  year.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  suitable  places  for  a  row  of  vigorous  Roses — a 
hedge,  espalier,  low  wall,  or  what  not.  and  this  is  the 
best  way  to  treat  the  perpetual  sorts  in  such  places.  A 
low  Rose-hedge,  along  the  side  of  a  walk,  would  look 
very  well  in  many  situations ;  the  top  of  the  hedge  need 
not  be  more  than  a  foot  from  tho  ground  when  it  is 
trained,  although  the  shoots  may  have  been  four  feet 
long  before  they  are  trained  down  in  this  hedge-fashion. 
If  good  strong  plants  of  the  free-growing  kinds  were 
planted  at  fom-  feet  apart  in  a  row  they  could  easily  be 
brought  to  this  hedge-fashion,  or  the  shoots  might  be 
formed  into  Uttle  arches,  as  those  of  the  Raspberry  ai'o 
sometimes  trained.  Or  if  we  propose  three  rows  of 
Roses  to  be  planted  along  the  side  of  a  straight  wall!, 
the  first  I'ow  next  the  gravel  might  stand  eighteen  inches 
from  it,  and  the  plants  be  trained  quite  low,  after  the  old 
fashion  of  training  on  mossed-heds,  the  shoots  trained  to 
the  right  and  left;  the  second  row  might  be  trained  in 
low  ai'ches,  not  more  than  two  feet  high  in  the  centre 
of  the  ai'ches,  and  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  from  the  first 
row  ;  the  third  row  might  be  an  espalier,  say  from  four 
to  five  feet  high.  The  espalier  row  need  not  be  more 
than  two  feet  from  the  centre  row,  if  one  was  tied  to  a 
limited  space;  all  the  plants  in  these  rows  might  be 
planted  at  two  feet  apart  in  the  row  so  as  to  get  the 
whole  effect  intended ;  before  the  end  of  the  first  sea- 
sou,  and  after  a  few  years,  every  other  plant  might  be 
removed. 

One  more  suggestion.  All  these  Roses  should  he  of 
the  free-growing  Hybrid  Perpehmls,  and  every  one  of 
them,  by  all  means,  to  be  on  their  omi  roots,  for 
this  reason,  that  if  worked  plants  are  used,  and  their 
shoots  trained  very  low,  as  is  proposed  for  the  first  row, 
it  would  aggravate  the  disposition  of  the  wild  stocks  to 
throw  up  numerous  suckers ;  besides,  these  Roses  will 
grow  vei-y  well  in  many  kinds  of  soil  in  which  the  Dog 
Rose  stocks  would  not  feel  at  home;  and  the  Manetti 
Rose,  which  is  the  best  to  use  on  very  poor,  light  soil, 
would  neither  increase  or  diminish  the  strength  of  such 
Pei-jietuals  as  I  contemplate.  Altogether,  I  think  it  is 
simply  a  foolish  plan  to  bud  these  kinds  on  low  stocks 
at  all  for  any  purpose  or  soil  whatsoever.  It  may  he 
tliat  some  of  them  woidd  come  sooner  to  a  marketable 
size  if  worked  on  the  Dog  Rose  ;  but  as  a  set-ofi'  to  that, 
let  eveiy  one  put  in  a  hundred  cuttings  next  week — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  good  time — of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  another  hundred  of  the  Manetti  Rose, 
or  the  Boursault,  or  any  other  Rose  used  for  stocks,  and 
the  Perpetuals  on  their  own  roots  wDl  come  to  market 
twelve  months  before  the  same  kinds  if  budded  on  tlie 
said  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  were  fit,  let  alone  the  time 
and  trouble  in  budding,  tying,  &c.,  &c. 

About  the  end  of  October,  or  early  in  November,  is  as 
good  a  time  as  any,  if  not  the  best  time,  to  put  in  cut- 
tings of  all  the  strong  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  of  ah  the 
Climbing  Roses.  Let  the  cuttings  be  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  and  if  slipped  from  the  old  wood,  so  as  to 


carry  a  head  with  them,  all  the  better ;  and  let  only  a 
couple  of  inches  of  tho  cuttings  be  left  out  of  the  ground, 
with  a  little  sand  at  the  bottom,  and  tho  soil  pressed 
hard  to  them,  in  some  shady  place,  most  of  thcni  wiW 
root  and  make  line  plants  by  next  autumn.    D.  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE   AND   WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Sc.iELET  Geraniums  :  Preserving  in  Winter. — I 
hardly  feel  sure  if  I  am  right  in  aUuding  thus  promi- 
nently to  this  subject  here.  Last  season  it  received  a 
due  share  of  attention,  and  Mr.  Beaton  has  not  forgotten 
it  during  the  present ;  many  of  our  friends,  however, 
by  their  enquiries,  seem  to  be  of  his  opinion,  that  in  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety — whOe  so 
differently  constituted  are  we,  that  others  may  be  apt  to 
exclaim  :  "  well  now,  whose  opinion  am  I  to  follow,  the 
very  diversity  puzzles  and  confounds  me."  Por  all  new 
beginners  there  is  much  truth  in  the  latter  statement. 
I  well  recollect,  when  first  poring  over  Lowlon's  Encij- 
clopadiu  of  Oardeninij,  how  bamboozled  I  was  in  having 
the  practice  of  some  half-dozen  of  the  first  gai'deners 
presented  for  my  choice,  and  the  relief  I  felt  in  turning 
quietly  to  the  one  master-mind  of  an  Abercrombie,  or  a 
Niool.  I  would  not  wish,  by  any  means,  to  contribute 
to  a  similar  perplexity,  though  I  would  wish  every 
reader,  however  few  his  plants,  to  have  the  knowledge  of 
that  identical  practice  presented,  that  was  most  suitable 
for  liis  individual  circumstances. 

It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  some  few,  to  state,  that  every 
mode  that  has  been  mentioned  in  this  work  for  preserving 
the  plants  during  the  winter,  has  been  tried  by  me  with 
a  fair  portion  of  success,  with  the  exception  of  attempting 
to  preserve  them  dming  the  winter  in  the  beds  in  which 
they  gi-ew  out-of-doors,  though  I  have  no  doulit  that  could 
be  done,  if  a  waterproofed  covering  was  provided.  In  my 
case,  witliout  that  covering,  the  plants  saved,  and  they 
were  scarcely  a  tithe,  though  moved  a  time  or  two  in 
spring,  had  always  a  disposition  to  he  leafy,  and  to  bloom 
late.  For  our  window  and  balcony  friends,  no  mode, 
that  I  have  tried,  is  equal  to  preserving  the  plants  in 
the  pots,  boxes  and  vases,  in  which  they  grew — getting 
the  shoots  weU-hardeued  before  winter — -removing  the 
soft  parts,  and  keeping  them  in  a  dry  and  doi'mant 
state,  until  they  begin  to  bud  by  the  returning  warmth 
of  spring.  The  only  disadvantage  I  have  felt  fi-om  this 
mode  of  the  plants  remaining  for  several  years  in  the  same 
place,  is,  that  the  blooms,  though  numerous,  are  apt  to 
be  small,  from  the  exhausted  nature  of  the  soil,  but  after 
the  flower-buds  appear,  this  is  easily  remedied  by  rich 
top  dressing.  The  great  advantage  of  this  Harry  More 
system,  is,  that  such  plants  wUl  survive  the  winter  far 
better  and  easier,  in  haylofts,  sheds,  &c.,  than  any 
plants  taken  up  out  of  the  ground  in  simUar  places, 
whatever  be  the  amount  of  previous  prepai'ation.  But 
here  are  a  number  of  friends,  who  object  to  the  whole 
system  of  thus  preparing  plants,  and  so  far  disfiguring 
the  beds,  so  many  weeks  before  it  is  necessaiy  to  remove 
them — who  duly  chronicle,  with  the  zest  of  an  enthusiast, 
the  late  period,  that  with  the  aid  of  a  mat  now  and 
then,  they  have  been  able,  fi-om  their  little  plot  and 
vases,  to  surprise  a  friend  with  a  bunch  of  flowers — who 
will  tell  you,  that  they  have  no  place  in  which  to  store 
their  vases  and  baskets,  and  still  less  shed  room,  in 
which  to  put  the  plants  from  these  little  beds  and 
vases,  and  that  the  whole  space  they  can  command 
is  a  small  pony  stable.  In  addition  to  all  this,  they 
decidedly  object  to  have  their  vases  and  baskets  out  of 
of  sight  during  the  winter,  when  they  are  so  orna- 
mental in  themselves,  and  may  easily  be  made  to  hold 
some  hardy  plants  ;  but,  in  compliance  with  what  they 
found  in   The  Cottage  Gardener,  they  have  got  a 
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nice  little  brick  pit  unlieated,  and  from  that,  and  tiie 
Welch  pony's  manure,  they  must  contrive  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  plants  for  a  future  year- ;  not 
only  of  these  in  the  baskets,  but  also  a  portion  of  these 
in  the  buds,  because  these  old  plants  do  Ihom  so  much 
more  profusely  than  young  ones;  and  then  they  say,  the 
question  we  want  you  to  answer,  is,  how  are  we  to 
proceed,  in  order  to  succeed  the  best,  and  yet  allow 
the  plants  to  remain  untouched  where  they  are  for  the 
longest  period  compatiUe  nith  safety?  Why  this  is 
better  and  better  still.  Few  of  us  would  trouble  our- 
selves about  keeping  old  geranium  plants,  lifted  out  of 
the  ground  in  sheds,  provided  we  had  nice  brick  pits  in 
which  to  stow  them.  Moreover,  of  all  the  plans,  next 
to  that  of  preserving  plants  iji  the  i-eceptacles  in  which 
they  gi-ew,  the  taking  up  old  plants,  and  keeping  them 
in  small  compass  in  pits,  covered  with  glass,  has  been 
with  us  the  most  successfid ;  and  a  good  many  dozen  of 
such  plants  may  thus  be  preserved  in  a  single  light, 
takdng  up  far  less  room  and  less  attention  than  would 
be  requisite  for  young  plants  struck  during  the  end  of 
siunmer.  But,  lest  we  forget,  let  us  first  allude  to  tlie 
somewhat  more  stunted  plants  gi-owing  in  boxes  and 
vases :  the  first  thing  necessary  for  their  preservation  is 
dryness  in  winter,  and  this  must  be  secured  in  the  pit. 
That  done,  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  their  recejj- 
tacles,  either  in  one,  or  several  pieces,  and  packed  with 
a  little  dry  ear-tli  as  closely  as  possible  ;  and  here,  with 
plenty  of  an-  given,  and  protected  from  fiost,  they  will 
want  little  more  attention  until  they  may  go  back  again 
to  their  old  quarters  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 
With  plants  gi-owing  in  the  small  flower-plots,  to  ensure 
success  a  few  preliminaries  shoidd  be  attended  to. 

1st.  As  you  object  to  cuttiug  away^Mrt  of  the  stems, 
and  as  it  is  likely  that  these  plants  will  stand  with 
slight  protection  at  times,  six  weeks  or  more,  longer, 
lose  no  time  in  going  over  the  beds,  and  pulling  ofl'  all 
the  lower  leaves,  which  will  not  interfere  with  the 
sm-face-outline,  and  yet  will  let  the  air  percolate  freely 
among  the  shoots. 

2ndlv.  As  it  is  seldom  (even  without  protectioni  that 
the  plants  ai-e  gi'eatly  injm-ed  by  the  first  night's  ft-ost 
that  comes,  and  as  even  the  leaves  left  at  the  top  of  the 
shoots  will  so  far  protect  the  shoots  fi-om  a  slight  ft-ost, 
little  more  will  be  necessary,  until  the  icy  king  has 
blackened  the  flowers  and  tender  leaves.  Then,  as  the 
plants  no  longer  constitute  an  object  of  beauty,  the 
sooner  they  are  moved  the  better,  unless  there  is  a 
decided  appearance  of  dry,  mUd  weather.  But  to  make 
sure,  no  time  shoidd  be  lost ;  and  you  may  as  well  pro- 
ceed thus :  prime  off  all  the  softer  parts  of  the  stems, 
leaving  a  couple  of  inches,  and  onwards  at  times  to  a 
foot,  according  as  you  find  the  stems  firm  or  not ;  re- 
moving, at  the  same  time,  any  leaves  left.  Then  with  a 
fork  lift  all  the  plants,  and  elIIow  the  most  of  the  earth 
to  fall  from  them,  pruning  and  shortening  any  very  long 
and  straggUng  roots. 

3rdly.  As  your  object  is  merely  to  preserve  these  plants 
in  winter,  not  to  gr(jw  them,  and  as  your  chief  reliance 
is  upon  the  vital  energies  stored  up  hi  the  succident 
stems  and  roots,  a  dry  position  is  indispensable ;  before 
the  winter  is  over  you  wOl  get  more  moisture,  in  all 
likelihood,  than  you  will  requne;  and,  therefore, 
inoisture,  in  every  shape,  must  be  discouraged,  except 
in  two  or  three  inches  of  earth,  a  little  moist,  packed  in 
among  the  roots.  The  roots  and  stems  (the  roots  in 
the  earth,  of  course)  are  packed  in  rows,  ding-dong,  as 
thick  as  possible ;  but  before  doing  so,  all  the  cut-ends 
are  dipped  in  a  pot  of  powdered  Ume,  which  acts  alike  as 
a  preventive  to  bleeding  and  damping.  After  being 
tlius  packed,  two  or  three  inches  of  very  diy  earth,  witli 
a  little  lime  in  it,  are  thrown  in  amongst  them,  but  no 
watering  during  winter  will  be  necessary,  imless  in  con- 
tinued sunuy  weather,  when  it  may  be  advisable  to  dust  the 


stems  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  finely  as  possible,  with 
water  just  to  prevent  evaporation.  By  removing  a  dead 
end  now  and  then,  and  sprinkling  over  v,-ith  lime  and 
dry  earth,  by  giving  plenty  of  air  whenever  suitable, 
and  protecting  alike  from  frost  and  damp,  you  will  have 
a  complete  thicket  of  straggling  shoots  by  April,  by  ' 
wliich  time  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  plant  them  more 
tliinly  into  temporary  beds,  where  you  can  easily  protect 
them,  or,  what  is  better,  jiot  them  singly,  and  ])rotcct 
them  the  best  way  you  can  until  the  first  two  days  of 
May  liave  come ;  I  have  no  objection  to  their  being 
turned  out  in  April,  provided  tlie  weather  is  mild,  and 
they  are  not  forgotten.  But  successful  as  tliis  mode  is 
in  tliese  circumstances,  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  tlie 
following :  ; 

4thly.  Wliich  wiU,  however,  be  only  within  the  reach  i 
of  those  who  have  the  pony  or  other  means  of  obtaining  I 
fermenting  material,  such  as  dung  and  loaves.  What-  j 
ever  it  be,  this  should  be  thrown  together  and  sweetened,  ! 
but  not  exhausted;  iu  fact,  instead  of  being  «HrcZ  and  i 
moist  it  should  be  sueet  and  dryish.  Continue  to  have 
a  nice  little  heap  of  this  reserved  before  taking-up  time; 
when  that  anives,  place  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
thick  of  this  hot,  diyish  dung  in  tlie  bottom  of  yom-  pit, 
make  it  pretty  firm ;  on  this  place  a  few  inches  of  rough- 
ish  soil,  and  then  a  couple  of  inches  of  finer, — neither 
wet  nor  diy,  ui  which  to  pack  your  plants,  then  cover 
with  dry  as  mentioned  above.  The  use  of  this  dimg  is 
two-fold  :  it  is  not  absolutely  damp  in  itself,  and  by 
heating  sUghtly  it  will  dry  itself  more  before  the  gloomiest 
days  come,  while  it  vaU  raise  the  plants  all  the  failher 
above  the  gi'ound-level,  and  thus  so  far  free  them  from 
damp  ;  secondly,  the  increase  thus  given  to  the  heat 
radiating  from  the  earth  encourages  at  once  the  pro- 
trusion of  fresh  roots,  so  that  long  before  the  buds  on 
the  stems  break,  the  main  roots  are  white  with  young 
spongioles,  the  action  of  which  keeps  the  stems  plump 
and  gi-een,  and  allows  of  their  being  brought  forwai-d 
at  an  early  stage  if  such  shoidd  be  necessary.  In  fact, 
where  means  are  present,  almost  eveiy  plant  might  be 
made  into  a  specimen.  TMien  I  have  adopted  this  latter 
plan  I  do  not  think  I  have  lost  one  jier  cent. 

But  here  wliispers  a  reader — "  I  cannot,  for  tlie  life  of 
me,  see  what  you  ai'e  after,  unless  presenting  an  excuse 
and  assistance  for  lazy  procrastination.  AH  the  old 
Geraniiuns  I  wanted,  and  the  young  ones  sb'uck  in  a 
border  in  Jidy,  are  potted  and  rooted  long  ago ;  and — 
and — "  &c.  Well,  I  cannot  help  it  now.  The  procras- 
tinator  with  a  friendly  lift,  may  be  made  an  active, 
foreseeing  individual,  that  otherwise  would  liave  re- 
mained a  procrasttnator  all  his  life.  But  even  this  late- 
in-the-day-season  system  has  its  advantages,  which  at 
least  should  be  heard  before  condemned  as  unworthy  of 
notice. 

1.  There  is  no  breaking  the  uniform  outline  of  a  bed 
by  pricking  out  plants  here  and  there,  or  even  removing 
part  of  the  stems  where  the  general  appearance  of  the 
garden  is  still  beautifid,  as,  upon  the  whole,  it  still  is. 

'2.  There  is  a  saving  of  pots :  and  this,  where  many 
are  wanted,  and  assistants  must  be  employed,  and  crocks 
are  needed,  do  what  you  wiU,  is  a  matter  of  moment ; 
they  do  melt  away  so.  Suppose  you  do  pot  in  ilarch 
or  April,  the  pots  containing  Chrysanthemums,  bidbs. 
Strawberries,  kc,  wfll  be  einjity  then. 

:!.  There  will  be  a  saving  of  labour.  Potting  early 
pre-supposes  shading  and  wateiing ;  potting  late,  if 
uiferring  less  of  these,  still  leaves  a  contingency  for 
failures  after  potting.  Every  pot  thus  emptied  on  the 
rubbish-heap  testifies  to  so  much  lost  labour.  In  pot- 
ting jilants  from  such  a  pit  iu  March  or  April  there 
need  not  bo  a  futm'e  faUm'e;  aU  that  is  wanted  is  close- 
ness and  sliade  from  bright  sunshine  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  the  visual  routine  for  plants  potted  all  the 
winter. 
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4.  There  will  be  a  saving  of  space  duving  tliosc 
months  when  space  under  glass  is  most  valuable.  Pot 
in  as  small  ]iots  as  you  will,  and  pack  them  as  close  as 
you  please,  no  squeezing  of  them  will  enable  you  to  get 
anything  like  the  number  of  plants  in  a  light,  that  you 
may  safely  cram  in  without  potting. 

j.  This  planting  under  a  light,  whether  transplanted 
or  potted  afterwards,  is  siq)erior  to  auy  mode  of  planting 
or  turning  in  hy  the  heels  in  mere  sheds,  &c.,  however 
comfortable,  as  growth  is  more  early,  or,  at  least,  more 
sturdy,  the  flowering  process  is  sooner  brought  into 
action,  and  less  disposition  for  large  foliage,  though 
receiving  similar  treatment.  With  the  latter,  indeed, 
wlietlier  for  rases,  or  beds,  or  pot  plants,  I  never  could 
get  them  at  all  to  my  mhiA,  jilant  ujicit  I  would,  witliout 
having  previously  potted  them,  and  giveu  them  a  lift  in 
April  mider  glass,  calico  covering,  or  the  protection  of  a 
hurdle  when  cold.  That  is  no  reason  w-hy  others  should 
not  succeed  better. 

Tlie  mode  pointed  out  now  is  not  for  a  moment  tliought 
to  be  the  best ;  but  where  space  is  limited,  and  in  the 
particular  cii-cumstances  referred  to,  it  is  not  the  worst. 

E.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPAETMENT. 
EXOTIC  STOVE  PLANTS. 

ET;piioniiL\. — A  genus  of  plants,  the  greater  part  of 
whicli  are  uninteresting  weeds ;  natives  of  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Many  of  them  are  curious,  distorted 
objects,  with  flesliy  stems  and  succulent  leaves,  scarcely 
worth  growing  except  in  botanical  collections,  and  as 
matters  of  curiosity.  They  are  all  remarl^able  for  yield- 
ing, when  cut  or  wounded,  a  milky  acrid  juice,  which 
possesses  considerable  medicinal  powers.  It  is,  how- 
over,  not  with  such  matters  that  we  intend  to  trouble 
our  readers  on  this  occasion.  Our  intention  in  writing 
about  stove  plants,  is  to  draw  attention  only  to  objects 
of  floral  beauty.  The  Spurgeworts  have  tliree  species 
amongst  them  that  are,  when  well  grown,  really  hand- 
some, showy,  and  attractive,  and  continue  a  long  time 
in  beauty. 

EnpHORBH  J.\coQriNiFoi,u  (.Taccquin's  E.) ;  S.  Ame- 
rica.— A  tall,  slender-growing  shrub,  with  ovate  foliage 
and  briglit  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  produced  thicldy  in 
two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  drooping  stems,  standing 
out  above  the  foliage.  Though  each  flower  is  individu- 
ally small,  yet,  by  being  numerous  and  of  so  bright  a 
colour,  tliey  ai'e  very  showy.  As  flowers  for  the  bouquet 
there  are  none  to  surpass  them,  and  as  the  season  of 
blooming  happens  in  winter,  they  are  the  more  accept- 
able.    Good  plants  may  be  had  for  2s.  (id.  each. 

EuruoRBu  puNioE.\  (Scarlet  E.);  Jamaica. — This  is 
a  handsome-growing  plant,  independent  of  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers.  The  foliage  is  of  a  peculiar  light  green, 
and  is  thickly  set  on  beautiful  light-coloured  stems.  The 
flowers  arc  small,  but  their  beauty  consists  in  bright 
I  ricli  scarlet  bracts.  This  plant  has  been  cultivated  in 
this  country  for  more  than  a  century,  but  is  compara- 
tively unknown.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  general  cult- 
ivation. 

EupHOBBi.v  spLEXDENs  (Showy  E);  Madagascar. — 
A  prickly,  upright,  branchy  shrub,  of  great  beauty.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  short  footstalks,  sometimes  in 
pairs,  generally  in  fours,  but  sometimes  in  as  many  as 
eight  on  a  stem.  They  arc  of  a  pleasing  colour,  between 
a  rose  and  a  scarlet.  The  colour  is  much  heightened  by 
being  placed  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  and  as  near  tlie 
glass  as  possible.     A  showy  handsome  plant.     2s.  Od. 

Culture:  Propagation. — By  cuttings.  The  best  sea- 
son for  propagating  these  plants  is  about  the  month  of 
March,  hut  they  will  succeed  through  most  of  the  sum- 
mer, though  there  is  some  danger,  if  the  cuttings  are  put 


in  late,  of  their  damping  oft' in  the  dark  season  of  autumn 
and  winter.  The  best  cuttings  are  made  from  the  young 
shoots,  i)rovided  they  have  a  portion  of  a  rather  woody 
stem  at  the  base  of  each  cutting.  Take  tliem  ofl'  and  lay 
tlicm  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two  previous  to  planting;  the 
ends  will  then  cease  bleeding,  and  become  hai'dened  at 
the  base.  Plant  them  tliickly  rouiul  the  edge  of  5-inch 
pots,  in  very  sandy  loam,  with  a  coating  of  pure  white 
sand  on  the  surface.  Place  them  in  a  warm  part  of  the 
stove,  and  cover  them  with  a  hand-glass,  giving  very 
little  water.  Lift  oft"  the  hand-glass  every  morning  for 
an  hour  or  two,  which  will  prevent  their  damping  oil",  as 
they  otherwise  would  be  liable  to  do  on  account  of  their 
succulent  nature  ;  they  will  need  uo  sliade  excepting  in 
the  very  hottest  part  of  summer,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  As  soon  as  tliey  are  rooted,  pot  them  oif  imme- 
diately. 

E.  pmticea  is  the  most  diffloult  to  strike — perhaps  not 
more  than  one  out  of  five  will  succeed.  It  sometimes 
produces  a  pod  of  seed,  and  advantage  must  be  taken  of 
tliat  whenever  it  takes  place.  Sow  the  seed  in  spring, 
in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  finely  sifted  on  the  surface,  and 
pot  off  the  seedlings,  as  sooii  as  they  can  be  handled, 
into  very  small  pots,  and  treat  them  afterwards  exactly 
similar  to  the  cuttings. 

Soil.  —  The  compost  suitable  for  these  beautiful 
Euphorbias  consists  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  large  admixture  of  coarse  sand : — a 
small  quantity  of  old  lime  rubbish ;  the  coarse  parts 
sifted  out  of  it  will  be  advantageous  to  add  to  the  com- 
post, but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Summer  Culture. — E.  Jaocqiiinijlora  requires  to  be 
severely  stopped,  in  order  to  form  anything  like  a  tole- 
rably formed  plant.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  plant 
four  or  five  plants  in  one  pot,  six  or  eight  inches  wide. 
We  have  seen  plants  so  treated  look  very  handsome 
when  in  bloom.  In  the  Sheflield  Botanic  Garden,  there 
was,  some  years  ago,  a  plant  of  this  kind  trained  up,  with 
a  single  stem,  to  perhaps  3i  feet  high ;  it  was  stopped 
there,  and  branched  out  freely.  The  branches  were 
trained,  umbrella  wise,  and  formed  as  handsome  an 
object  of  floricultural  beauty,  when  in  bloom,  as  was 
ever  seen.  This  mode  is  worthy  of  a  trial.  During 
summer  the  whole  of  these  three  plants  require  a  mode- 
rate supply  of  water,  on  account  of  their  succulent  habit. 
They  must  be  kept  constantly  in  the  stove.  Ile-pot  in 
early  spring,  and  top-dress  in  the  autumn.  Drain  well 
at  tiie  time  of  potting. 

Winter  treatment. — As  might  be  anticipated,  very 
small  supplies  of  water  are  requisite.  Cut  down  E.  Jaca- 
quiniflora  as  soon  as  it  has  done  blooming.  This  will 
cause  it  to  branch  out  more  fi-eely,  and  keep  it  within 
bounds.     The  other  two  do  not  need  this  operation. 

T.  Applebv. 


ELOEISTS'  ELOAVEKS. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLOKISTS'  FLOWERS. 
After  endeavouring  for  twenty  years  to  establish  a 
pure  taste  in  floriculture,  by  laying  down  certain  points 
which  are  necessary  in  perfect  specimens,  and  so  far- 
succeeding  as  to  obtain  the  general  consent  as  to  tlieir 
propriety,  it  would  almost  seem  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  enforce  the  practical  application  of  rules  so  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  good ,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  neces- 
sary, because  these  rides  are  resisted  by  a  class  whoso 
interests  they  arc  erroneously  supposed  to  all"ect  unfa- 
vourably. AVhen  we  laid  down  the  points  whicli  we 
called  "  the  properties  of  flowers  and  plants,"  Uierc  were 
no  rules  liy  which  a  really  good  flower  could  be  recog- 
nised. Florists  had  diflferent  tastes;  one  admired  a 
large  coarse  variety,  another  striking  colours,  without 
caring  for  form  or  size ;  a  third  wanted  particular  mark- 
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ings;  but  aU  pretended  to  adrnke  whatever  they  raised — 
whatever  tliey  had  most  of  to  seU.  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  to  expect  that  any  set  points,  if  adhered  to, 
would  throw  many  varieties  into  the  shade;  wliatever 
was  said  to  he  ])erfect,  would  render  all  that  fell  very 
short,  worthless.  The  great  struggle,  therefore,  against 
"  The  Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants,"  was  made  by 
dealers ;  because,  although  tlic  prineijiles  laid  down  en- 
hanced the  value  of  those  varieties  which  possessed 
thera,  a  great  niunber  which  did  not  possess  them  were 
a  dead  letter.  But  the  publication  of  these  principles 
among  amateur  gardeners,  enabled  a  lady  or  gentleman 
to  choose  for  themselves.  They  could  tell  as  well  as  the 
dealer  whether  a  new  flower  was  good  or  bad,  and  from 
that  time  did  floriculture  progress.  The  raisers  of  seed- 
lings produce  new  varieties  ;  and  when  the  test  is  ap- 
plied strictly  to  these,  very  few  are  worthy  to  he  added 
to  our  collections.  This  does  not  suit  the  dealer  ;  con- 
sequently, llicre  is  a  constant  tight,  as  it  were,  against 
the  application  of  the  j'ules  on  the  part  of  those  who  sell, 
and  a  determination  to  uphold  them  on  the  part  of  those 
who  buy,  with  these  exceptions ;  some  buyers,  or  ama- 
teurs, are  so  mixed  up  with  dealers,  as  to  induce  them 
to  do  as  dealers  do.  Hence,  we  find  amateurs  judging 
the  flowers  of  dealers  favourably,  and  vice  versa  ;  so  that 
hundreds  of  novelties,  so  called,  without  the  least  pre- 
tension to  value,  ai-e  .sent  out  every  year,  not  only  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  seller,  but  also  with  certiti- 
cates  of  excellence,  given  at  societies  where  the  dealer's 
influence  prevails.  The  Cottage  Gardener  will  check 
this  evil  among  thinking  men;  but  the  constant  struggle 
to  lower  the  standard  of  merit,  by  adopting  coarse 
flowers,  and  by  placing  the  showers  according  to  the 
size  of  the  blooms  they  produce,  instead  of  according  to 
the  quality,  is  persevered  in  by  some  florists,  and  all 
under  tlieir  influence.  But  it  becomes  necessary  to 
counteract  tliis  vulgar  taste,  and  it  can  only  be  done  by 
amateurs,  aided  by  the  few  protessioual  florists  who  take 
a  pride  in  the  quality  of  their  productions.  How,  theu, 
should  they  act?  First,  they  should,  in  spite  of  the  taste 
for  largo  coarse  flowers,  put  up  such  as  ai'c  conformable, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  "  the  properties "  laid  down  ; 
secondly,  they  should  promote  the  selection  of  judges 
who  will  carry  out  the  pure  taste  by  giving  prizes  to  those 
the  nearest  perfection  in  all  "  the  properties,"  and  never 
give  it  to  size,  unless  flowers  are  equal  in  all  other  respects ; 
for  the  same  variety  of  anything,  that  when  grown  mode- 
rately, is  Jine,  will,  when  grown  large,  be  coarse,  and 
flowers  that  are  natm'ally  large  are  always  proportion- 
ably  coarse.  Let  us,  then,  hear  no  more  of  flowers  being 
too  small,  and,  above  all  things,  let  judges  at  floral  shows 
look  favourably  at  compactness,  doubleuess,  symmetry, 
form,  thickness  of  petal,  smoothness  of  edge,  circular 
instead  of  rosette,  or  starry,  outline,  and  on  no  account 
let  size  beat  unless  in  all  the  other  respects  equal. 

Among  the  very  numerous  packets  of  flowers  we  arc 
now  receiving  daily,  too  many  are  beneath  criticism, 
and  our  numerous  correspondents  must  conclude  that 
we  have  no  favourable  notice  to  give;  because  a  column 
of  rejected  subjects  is,  by  no  means,  an  agreeable  article 
in  a  limited  work.  Some  we  make  the  subject  of  private 
communications,  but  if  there  he  any  promise,  any  hope, 
we  take  a  more  public  notice. 

Blooms  of  Campanula  vidalU  are  no  longer  a  novelty. 
In  The  Cottage  Gardener  we  have  already  noticed  the 
plant  in  a  former  number,  and  we  hear  that  there  are 
seeds  in  the  country.  The  plant  is  to  all  appearance 
hardy,  and  a  perennial,  but  makes  a  good  potting  sub- 
ject. 

HoLiA-HocKs  {W.  H.).~Vatii)uard,  a  splendid  centre; 
the  guai'd-petal  larger  than  we  lilje,  but  thick-,  smootli, 
and  well  formed,  with  some  httle  puckering,  but,  with  all 
its  faults,  a  good  flower.  Princess  IiOijal,  a  lovely 
rose,  centre  splendid,  guard-petals  a  good  size,  hut  not 


so  thick  as  we  like ;  nevertheless,  very  beautiful  altogether. 
Both  these  flowers  have  centres  that  have  richness, 
thickness,  and  symmetry  in  tbeii-  form,  and  they  may  be 
grown  in  good  collections  with  advantage. 


FLOPJSTS'  FLGWEUS  CULTURE. 

The  Ranunculus. — Planting. — "  There  is  a  time  to 
plant  and  a  time  to  take  up  that  which  was  planted." 
This  is  a  rule  as  old  as  the  days  of  Solomon  the  Wise 
King  of  Israel,  and  it  is  a  rule  that  a))plics  especially  to 
plants  with  bulbous  or  tuberous  roots — and  to  none  more 
so  than  the  ranunculus,  for,  it  the  roots  of  this  plant  are 
left  in  the  ground  in  this  coimtry,  they  soon  deteriorate, 
and  generally  perish.  Perhaps,  in  the  warm  soil  of  Asia, 
of  which  it  is  a  native,  it  may  bear  to  be  left  longer  in 
the  soil  undistui'bed,  but  as  we  have  only  to  do  with  our 
own  climate,  we  _must  treat  our  hai'dy  [dauts  to  suit  it. 
The  season  for  planting  tlie  best  kinds  of  ranuncidus  is 
in  the  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  most  severe  frosts 
have  passed  away,  and  the  ground  has  become  tolerably 
dry.  The  beds  of  course  we  suppose  to  have  been  duly 
prepared,  as  directed  in  our  last  paper  on  the  subject. 
Let  two  or  three  dry  days  pass  over  sometime  about  the 
end  of  i'ebruary,  or  the  first  week  in  Jlai'ch.  Then  rake 
the  surface  of  the  bed  the  morning  of  the  day  previous 
to  the  one  fixed  upon  for  planting.  This  will  cause  it  to 
dry  much  more  than  if  it  were  left  as  it  is.  Look  over 
the  stock  of  roots,  ai}d  prepare,  if  not  ah'eady  done, 
numbers  for  each  viuiety,  eomnieBcing  of  course  with 
No.  1.  Some  recommend  steeping  the  roots  for  twelve 
hours  in  water  before  planting,  but  we  think  this  not 
necessary,  except  the  planting  season  has  been  for  some 
cause  or  other  put  ofl'  till  the  middle  of  April;  then 
it  may  be  useful ;  but  if  tliey  are  planted  in  the  right 
time,  there  is  moisture  enough  in  tlie  ground  to  cause 
them  to  swell  and  grow.  Supposing  then,  that  the 
weather  is  propitious,  and  all  things  properly  prepai-ed 
and  arranged,  bring  out  early  some  fine  moruiiig,  as 
near  the  time  as  possible,  the  roots  and  tallies ;  com- 
mence by  drawing,  with  a  triangular-shaped  hoe,  a  drill 
across  the  end  of  the  bed,  about  li  in.  deep ;  do  not 
exceed  that;  if  deeper,  the  roots  will  be  weakened  the 
succeeding  year,  by  forming  themselves  on  a  kind  of 
stem,  ueai'er  the  surface;  and  if  shallower,  the  plants  are 
more  liable  to  be  struck  with  drouglit,  shoidd  a  dry 
season  succeed.  The  drill  being  drawn  the  right  depth, 
plant  the  whole  of  No.  1,  and  press  each  bulb,  or  tuber, 
slightly  down  into  the  ground;  plant  them,  if  large, 
four  inches  apart  in  the  row — if  suuiU,  threc-and-a- 
half  inches  will  be  a  sufficient  distance.  F'inish  the 
first  row,  and  if  it  holds  all  No.  1,  place  the  tally,  or 
number,  faidng  the  row  of  plants.  If  one  row  across 
the  bed  will  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  first  variety, 
draw  a  secimd  drill  five  inches  from  the  first,  and  place 
tlie  taUy  at  the  end  of  the  variety,  whether  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed  or  nearer  the  side.  Be  very  pai'ticular 
about  this  point,  and  make  the  tally  firm  in  the  ground, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  easily  displaced,  and  lead  in  con- 
sequence to  confusion.  As  soon  as  the  first  kind  are  all 
jdanted,  cover  the  crown  of  each  tuber  witli  fine  sand. 
This  will  cause  the  tubers,  when  they  are  taken  up  in 
July,  to  come  out  of  the  gi-ound  quite  clean,  and  in  good 
condition  for  keeping.  (If,  however,  tliere  is  any 
difficLdty  in  obtaining  the  sand,  it  may  be  dispensed 
with).  Then  with  a  short-toothed  rake  draw  the  soil 
over  the  bulbs,  and  when  it  is  level  give  a  gentle 
pressure  with  the  head  of  the  rake,  to  press  the  soil 
pretty  closely  upon  them.  After  that  is  done,  draw 
another  drill  for  No.  2  ;  proceed  in  the  same  way  iu 
planting  and  covering  up,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  arc 
planted.  If  possible  finish  all  the  planting  the  same 
day.  Then  fix  over  tlio  bed,  or  beds,  some  hoops  three  or 
fom'  feet  apart,  with  rods  running  lengthwise,  and  tied 
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to  each  hoop  with  cither  copper-wire  or  tar-twiuc.  This 
is  to  form,  with  mats  thrown  over  it,  a  shelter  from 
severe  frosts,  should  lliey  como  after  the  ])lanting 
season,  and  also  from  heavy  snow-showers,  which  some- 
times visit  us  late  in  the  spring.  This  shelter  will  also 
serve  to  protect  the  blooms  from  the  bright  simuy  days 
when  they  are  in  Mower.  We,  however,  earnestly  wai-n 
our  Horist  amateur  irieuds  against  too  much  shelter  in 
early  spring.  Let  the  ranunculus  have  aU  the  beneflt  of 
full  exposure  to  the  intlueuce  of  kindly  weather,  both 
night  iUid  day.  Too  much  covering  up  is  quite  as  in- 
jurious as  none  at  all.  Even  heavy  showers  of  rain  will 
bo  advantageous.  All  the  shelter  thoy  require  in  early 
spring,  is  protection  from  very  severe  late  frosts,  heavy 
showers  of  snow,  or  from  heavy  storms  of  hail,  all  which 
calamities  sometimes  visit  us  in  this  our  variable 
climate,  and  would  almost  ruin  our  charming  ranuncu- 
luses if  they  were  left  unprotected  from  their  banefid 
effects,  especially  after  they  have  made  their  appearance 
above  ground.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  bn  Continued.) 


THE   KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Lettuce. — The  quality  and  regular'  supply  of  this  im- 
portant vegetable  being  attended  with  some  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  gardener,  and  those  periods  of  dry 
weather  we  generally  have  in  greater  or  less  quantities, 
every  summer,  being  so  liable  to  derange  that  order  by 
whicli  the  "  supply  and  demand  "  is  regidated,  we  make 
no  apology  for  here  devoting  a  portion  of  oiu-  Calendar 
to  the  general  culture  tlnoughout  the  season  of  this 
necessary  appendage  to  our  tables.  Without  going  back 
to  the  history  of  its  first  introduction  to  our  gardens,  or 
even  to  notice  varieties  now  obsolete,  we  at  once  go  to 
the  cidtivation  of  those  kinds,  which  modern  science 
has  pointed  out  as  being  the  best  suited  to  the  various 
wants  of  the  present  day,  and  shall  begin  with  those 
more  especially  useful  for  winter  or  early-spring  supply ; 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  we  presume  to  have 
been  planted  at  various  times  since  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  even  now  a  few  more  may  be  yet  put  in,  on  any 
dry  border  that  can  be  made  available  for  that  purpose. 
But  to  the  kinds — we  unhesitatingly  point  out  the 
Hammersmith  Hardii  Oreen,  as  the  very  best  for  winter 
work.  This  useful  little  lettuce  is,  when  true,  of  a  deep 
green ;  the  leaves  thicker  than  most  of  the  cabbage 
varieties,  and  less  undulating  also ;  it  never  gets  large, 
yet  forms  nice  little  heads,  which  in  April  are  veiy  use- 
ful, being  crisp,  tolerably  white,  and  sweet.  It  may  be 
planted  closer  than  most  other  Iduds,  and  we  strongly 
advise  its  use  lor  the  principal  portion  of  the  winter 
crop, — nevertheless,  the  Bruwn  Dutch  is  also  a  very  good 
lettuce,  being  larger  than  the  Hammersmith,  though  not 
quite  so  hardy,  its  leaves  have  a  rusty  tinge,  and  near 
tlie  base  are  much  wrinkled,  which  imfortunately  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  slugs  taking  up  their  abode 
there,  causing  a  great  destruction  to  this  useful  kind. 
The  outer  leaves  are  more  plain  than  most  of  the 
cabbage  kinds,  but  they  form  a  nice  corupact  heart, 
which  in  spring  eats  very  well.  This  kind  may  be 
treated  in  every  respect  the  same  as  the  last,  only  in 
planting  out  allow  a  little  more  room,  as  it  gets  larger. 
Some  yeai-s  ago  this  was  thought  the  hardiest  Lettuce, 
and  in  cold  bleak  districts  no  other  was  attempted  to  be 
grown,  until  some  one  conferred  a  boon  on  the  garden- 
ing world,  by  introducing  the  Hardy  Green  sort  above 
alluded  to.  Next  in  importance  to  these  two  is  (when  it 
can  be  obtained  true)  a  good,  useful.  Brown  Coss  variety ; 
unfortunately  that  praiseworthy  skill  which  has  im- 
pi'oved  the  qualities  of  so  many  of  our  garden  vege- 
tables, has  not  added  anything  to  this  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  tliiuk  the  Brown  Coss  lettuce   of  some   twenty   or 


more  years  ago,  was  better  than  those  of  the  present 
day;  perhaps  there  may  be  some  usefiU  kinds  of  it  found 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  but  certainly  tlie  gene- 
rality of  that  called  Brown  Coss  by  tlio  seedsmen  of  the 
present  time,  is  an  inferior  variety,  loose,  open,  and 
spreading,  while  the  imju'oved  kinds,  as  they  call  them, 
partake  more  of  the  appearance  of  the  Green  or 
White  Coss  varieties,  and  like  them,  are  less  able 
to  endui'e  the  rigours  of  winter,  or  the  scorching 
sun  of  the  dog-days.  So  that  we  have  often  heard 
old  gardeners  lament,  that  amongst  so  many  im- 
]U'ovements  iu  other  departments,  that  of  Brown  Coss 
lettuce  has  certainly  degenerated ;  the  best  kinds  that 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain  of  this  useful  article 
(as  well  as  some  other  things  which  will  be  mentioned  in 
their  jjlaces)  have  been  from  cottagers,  with  whom  Brown 
Coss  lettuce  has  ever  been  a  favourite,  and  we  shi-ink 
not  from  avowing  that  we  have  often  been  very  much 
indebted  to  tliis  class  of  cultivators  for  some  of  the  best 
varieties  of  vegetables  that  we  have  ever  grown,  and  we 
are  glad  to  hear  our  worthy  coadjutor,  Mr.  Beaton,  pay- 
ing them  a  similar  compliment.  While  we  recommend 
oiu'  readers  to  plant  a  portion  of  this  useful  kiud  for 
winter,  we  advise  them,  in  their  several  localities,  to 
see  if  good  varieties  are  to  be  had,  and  we  doubt  not 
but  they  will  be  thankfully  received  by  those  having  the 
advancement  of  horticultural  objects  at  heart. 

We  now  come  to  some  of  the  Green  or  White  Coss  tribe, 
and  the  best  for  winter  use  is  the  Bath,  or  some  of  its 
offspring.  This  is  a  Green  Coss,  and  is  sometimes  black 
seeded,  and  sometimes  white.  The  former  is  unquestion- 
ably the  hardiest,  but  the  latter  is  the  fiuer  when  it  does 
stand  ;  it  seems  singular  for  two  varieties  to  be  both 
called  Bath  :  certainly  one  must  be  wrong,  but  the  means 
we  have  taken  to  discover  their  origin  have  been  hitherto 
futUe.  As  we  have  had  them,  however,  both  very  good, 
their  names  are  of  less  moment— we  need  hardly  say  they 
are  bothless  hardy  than  the  three  first-mentioned,  but  if  a 
mild  winter  ensue  they  are  better  flavoured.  In  planting 
this  lettuce  in  September,  or  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  it  is  advisable  to  drag  drills,  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  a  little  below  the  ordinary  level,  otherwise  they 
get  so  "  leggy."  In  giving  the  above  details  of  winter 
lettuce,  we  hope  the  instructions  given  in  the  Calendars 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  have  been  duly  attended  to,  and 
that  a  considerable  breadth  of  each  kind  has  been 
planted  on  dry  borders,  and  all  casualties  made  good 
from  time  to  time,  besides  a  bed  or  two  in  some 
sheltered  place,  which  are  yet  too  young  to  handle; — if 
the  quantity  already  planted  be  not  thought  sufficient, 
a  few  more  may  bo  yet  planted,  taking  advantage  of  dry 
weather,  and  work  a  little  lime,  soot,  or  wood  ashes  into 
the  ground,  previous  to  planting,  otherwise  the  slugs 
will  make  sad  havoc  of  your  plants,  and,  as  a  partial 
preventive,  we  also  like  dry  weather  on  that  accoimt. 
We  will  defer  our  remarks  on  other  lettuces  imtil 
another  opportunity. 

French  Beans. — When  there  are  conveniences 
whereby  this  vegetable  may  be  forced,  it  is  time  now 
to  put  in  a  few  seeds ;  we  generally  allow  them  to  vege- 
tate in  a  pan,  and  plant  them  out  afterwai'ds.  Some 
shelf,  or  other  suitable  place,  near  the  glass,  iu  a  pine- 
stove,  is  best;  and  great  care  must  be  taken,  at  this  dull 
season,  that  they  do  not  shank  oil',  therefore  do  not  pour 
large  quantities  of  water  over  them,  rather  take  the  pot 
or  pan  the  seedUngs  are  iu,  and  dip  it  in  water,  holding 
it  in  a  few  minutes,  not  so  deep  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
rise  any  higher  than  witliiu  two  inches  of  the  level  of 
the  soil  iUjthe  pot;  this  is  better  than  watering  at  top. 
If  any  canker  does  show  itself  let  it  be  dusted  with 
charcoal  dust,  or  very  lightly  with  lime  ;  and  if  the  at- 
mosphere be  very  dry,  occasionally  very  sliglit  syruigings 
will  be  useful,  but  at  this  dull  season  there  is  generally 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  house  for  healthy  vegetation. 
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but  this  crop  is  very  precaiious  at  this  untoward  season. 
See  to  those  planted  in  pots  some  time  ago,  and  keep 
them  in  a  healthy  condition,  by  all  the  means  you  have 
at  connnand,  otlierwise  tliey  will  do  no  good  ; — keeping 
close  to  the  glass,  taking  care  that  no  drip  takes  place, 
and  removing  all  offensive  matter  likely  to  engender 
disease,  are  amongst  some  of  the  preventives  to  theii' 
falling  a  prey  to  thrip,  mildew,  and  other  misfortimes ;  as 
it  unfortunately  happens  at  this  didl  ])eriod  that  the  usual 
antidotes  to  these  evils  can  hardly  be  used  with  safety, 
our  advice,  therefore,  is  rather  to  keep  disease  away,  than 
attempt  to  cure  it.  Protect  any  that  are  in  bearing  in 
the  open  ground  or  sheltered  places,  and  let  those  past 
use  be  at  once  cleared  away,  and  the  gi'ound  manured, 
dug,  or  trenched,  as  the  case  may  be. 

C'AULiFf.owERs  we  recommended  last  week  to  be 
pricked  out  into  frames  to  stand  the  winter,  we  also  ad- 
vised those  intended  to  be  planted  in  hand-lights  to  be  at- 
tended to  at  once,  if  not  done  before :  we  usually  put  nine 
])lants  in  an  ordinary  square  hand-light,  and  in  spring 
remove  all  but  the  fom'  corner  ones.  We  allow  sufficient 
space  between  the  hand-lights  in  the  row  for  their  tops 
to  be  taken  off,  and  placed  between,  and  an  equal  space 
or  more  between  the  rows  for  walking  on,  and  ex- 
amining them  :  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  slugs,  and  pre- 
vent their  ravages  by  the  means  previously  directed  for 
this  and  other  crops.     See,  also,  that  those  left  in  the 


seed-bed  do  not  suffer  by  anytliing,  as  in  a  mild  winter 
they  make  useful,  good  plants.     Pick  out  all  large  weeds 

I  from  amongst  them,  but  a  little  chickweed,  or  such  like, 

i  is  not  altogether  without  its  uses  amongst  their  stems 

I  when  a  severe  frost  sets  in.  In  thus  allowing  that 
weeds  are  of  some  use,  we  presume  we  are  speaking 
ti'eason,  nevertheless  sucli  is  the  case,  whatever  their 

i  annihilators  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

j  Mushroom-Beds  may  yet  be  made,  examine  those 
lately  spawned,  and  see  tliat  the  heat  does  not  decline 
too  much.  When  there  is  a  house  on  piu'pose,  and  they 
are  wanted  early,  fire-heat  will  wonderiully  hasten  their 
progress  ;  prepai-e  materials  for  future  beds,  which  keep 
fi'om  the  heavy  rains  we  often  have  at  this  season. 

[  Sundries. — Asparagus  and  Sea-kale  wanted  early 
must  be  now  put  into  force,  if  not  ah-eady  done.  (See 
last  week.)  Endive  may  yet  be  planted,  and  so  likewise 
may  Cabbages,  but  all  work  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
finished  now  as  quickly  as  possible.  Celery  may  soon 
after  this  be  earthed-up  for  the  last  time.  Cardoons  we 
suppose  to  have  been  done  some  time  sooner,  and  all 
racant  sjiaces  of  ground,  not  wanted  for  winter  cropping, 
may  be  at  once  ridged  or  trenched,  or  both,  taking 
such  advantage  of  the  weather  as  to  have  that  work 
done  wliUe  it  is  diy,  and  all  wheeling  perfoi-med  when 

I  the  walks  are  clear. 

J.R. 
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ALLOTMENTS  AND  COTTAGE   GARDENING.— November. 


As  we  have  not  a  great  deal  more  to  offer  concerning 
allotments,  we  will  offer  a  few  remai-ks  on  Cottage-Gai-dens 
as  well,  for  these,  in  some  counties,  fonn  a  different  class, 
and  are  veiy  fi-erjuently  held  by  a  different  class  of  men. 
For  the  most  part,  the  latter  constitute  the  ti-ue  agiicaltaral 
labom-ers,  whilst  amongst  the  former  may  be  foimd,  perhaps 
in  majority,  the  worlanen  of  the  factor}-,  or  our  orthnaiy 
mechanics.  The  garden  of  the  estabhshed  cottager,  too, 
differs  fi'om  the  urban  class  :  the  latter,  imder  the  allotment 
system,  bemg  principally  devoted  to  roots,  greens,  and  other 
annual  matters,  whilst  most  of  om-  old  cottage-gardens 
contain  then  apple-ti-ees,  pears,  plums,  chenies,  goose- 
berries, cun-ants,  strawben-ies,  itc. ;  in  adchtion  to  the  above. 


is  really  infamous,  and  cannot  arise  from  sheer  ignorance. 
Rows  of  goosebenies  may  be  seen,  mth  the  coucli-grass 
dangling  trimnijhautly  over  the  stmited  ruins  of  what  was 
once   a   useful   and    profitaVile   bush,   the   latter,   perhaps, 
dangling  with  moss,  encom'aged  by  the  stagnant  air.    Apple- 
trees,  too,  smothered  with  the  ulterior  spray,  which,  possess- 
:  ing  in  some  seasons  superior  "  setting "  chances,  produces 
,  such  a  profusion  of  half-fed  fniit  as  lays  the  foundation  for 
I  eai-ly  decay,  whffst,  at  the   same  time,  the  fruit  does  not 
possess  mai'ketable  properties. 

Now  all  tins,  and  much  more,  calls  loudly  for  reform ;  and 
I  mtiuential  persons  who  fuUy  tmderstand  how  great  a  boon  a 
icctl-manaijed  garden  is  capable  of  being  made  to  the  cot- 


many,  moreover,  near-  mai'ket  towns,  attempt  a  few  extras,  j  tager — both  as  a  matter  of  proiit,  of  convenience,  aud  as 


as  rhubarb,  celeiy,  brocoUs,  &a.  Some  of  the  latter  class 
too,  possess  a  gi-eater  extent  of  holding  ;  in  tliese  parts  it  is 
not  imcommon  to  find  a  cottage  mth  a  couple  of  acres 
attached  to  it,  the  owner  generally  coutriraig  to  keep  a  cow, 
and  also  to  fatten  one  or  two  pigs,  or,  it  may  be,  to  keep 
a  breeding  sow  occasionally. 

In  making  occasional  trips  through  the  couutiT  we  have 
at  aU  tunes,  as  in  duty  boimd,  kept  a  shai-p  eye  on  tlie  state 
of  cultivation  wliich,  in  the  maiu,  characterises  the  latter 
class,  and  we  ai-e  sony  to  be  compelled  to  obseiTe,  that,  as 
a  class,  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  m  these  stin-ing 
times.  This  autumn  we  have  passed  scores  of  cottage- 
gardens,  where  the  oivner  had  been  eitlier  too  idle  or  too 
ignorant  to  plant  his  eai-ly  potato  gi-ound  -nith  some  useful 
greens  or  Swedes.  Now  this  is  scandalous,  and  were  we 
landlord  to  such  holders,  we  should  really  threaten  either  to 
raise  their  rent  or  tn  provide  a  titter  tenant,  painful  as  such 
proceedings  must  be  to  eveiy  weU-inteudoned  person.  It 
is  mucli  to  be  feared,  too,  that  idleness,  or,  what  is  tanta- 
mount to  it,  neglect,  is  the  chief  cause,  and  that  tliis  might 
in  some  degree  arise  from  the  want  of  a  pro™lent  foreca.st.. 
The  forecast  alluded  to,  is  tlie  providing  a  bed  of  greens  or 
Swedes  in  theu-  own  garden  to  tiff  the  blank.  AVe  think  it 
was  Miss  Martmeau  who  once  ad\ised  cottiers  to  sow  a 
little  cabbage-seed  every  month  excepting  October,  Novem- 
ber, December,  aud  .January  ;  and  good  ad\-ice  too,  for  how 
much  better  it  is  to  buy  a  couple  of  ounces  of  seed,  value  Is., 
than  to  risk  being  without  plants,  to  plant  improper  ones,  or 
to  leave  the  groimd  idle. 

Again,  the  state  of  the  bush-fruit  m  some  of  these  gardens 


tending  to  bi-ing  up  liis  chffdren  iu  industrious,  and,  con- 
sequently, peacefiff  and  social,  habits — shoiffd  at  once  lend  a 
helping  hand.  The  bearing  of  the  subject  on  the  poor's 
rates  is  enough,  of  itself,  to  recommend  it  to  notice;  for, 
depend  upon  it,  that  man  whose  gai'deu  is  overgrowni  with 
nettles  and  couch  grass,  whose  spade  or  fork  has  been  lading 
flat  on  the  groimd  in  one  of  the  walks,  all  over  rust,  for 
some  weeks,  and  whose  shattered  mndow  is  stuffed  irith 
rags — that  man,  we  say,  is  already  mthin  one  short  stage  of 
the  poorhouse.  We  shall  take  occasion  to  revert  to  these 
things  agam,  dm-ing  the  rest  period,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
proceed  to  consider  existing  crops. 

Potatoes. — How  lamentable  it  is,  after  so  many  years' 
experience  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  disease,  to  find  that  so 
little  advance  has  been  made  in  what  is  termed  "  breeiUng 
well,"  or,  in  other  words,  in  applying  extra  cai-e  in  selecting 
and  presemnu  potatoes  for  stock.  This  lying  down  and 
"  crying  to  JuiJiter,"  is  sad  nonsense,  and  quite  unworthy  of 
the  age  we  live  in.  Does  reaffy  any  man  in  his  senses 
beheve  that  the  man  who  betimes  cai-efully  select.';  his  seed 
potatoes,  and  preser\es  them  free  from  fennentation,  shall 
not  have  a  much  greater  amount  of  success  fbau  be  who 
leaves  them  in  the  wet  soil  until  the  comipting  liauhn  has 
fairly  imprcRnated  the  potatoes mth  its  \irus,  and  wlio  then, 
in  the  true  spuit  of  a  Dawdle,  tumfjles  them  into  a  deep  pit, 
to  imdergo  a  stewing  process  for  monlhs,  and  when  taking 
them  out  is  necessitated  to  strip  away  aU  the  first  aud  best 
sprouts,  which  have  liecome  blanched  Uke  a  stick  of  celeiy  ? 

Wc  have  now  several  baskets  of  the  piu'est  sets  we  ever 
saw,  not  a  diseased  one  amongst  them,  aud  never  has  been  ; 
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these,  the  results  of  oareful  breeiUiig  nmt  jireservntidii  lor 
four  or  tive  yeai's,  are  now,  we  consider,  bronglit  liai'k  to 
theh-  original  inuity.  Tliey  are  of  the  Asli-leaveil  Kiihiey 
and  RaiUcal  breeds,  and  have  lain  on  an  outhouse  Hoor  for 
two  months ;  they  are  now  of  a  greenisli  brown,  anil  cut 
witli  the  knife  as  tirui  as  a  Swede  tnrni]),  whilst  not  a  bud 
lias  sprouted,  neitlier  will  do  until  next  March.  Such  we 
claim  as  the  result  of  ciU'e,  and  as  being  precisely  in  the 
position  most  congenial  to  tlieii'  natm'e,  fermentation  having 
been  unknown  to  their  breed  for  four  years  at  least.  Really 
the  apatliy  of  one  iiorlinn  of  oiu'  cultivators  is  anno\ing,  and, 
we  may  add,  alarming,  for  'tis  a  national  aH'au'. 

Again  tlien,  we  beg  to  lu'ge  as  the  best  ad\iee  tliat  can 
be  ottered  under  present  circmnstances — 

1st. — Select  seed  betimes;  keep  it  dry,  cool,  yet  free  from 
frost :  and  totally  avoid  feniieutation  by  tliin  layers. 

■Jnd. — With  regard  to   those   for   sale  or   late  use,   if  in 
(|uautity,  and  no  house  room,  be  sure  not  to  put  them  lelow 
tlie  ground  level;  rather  pile  them   above,  and   seciu'e  an  ' 
issue  for  .any  moisture  which  may  exude.  i 

•!rd. — Let  all  stocks  be  thoroughly  picked  over  after  they 
Iia\c  l^een  placed  together  about  three  weeks  ;  sorting  them 
witli  ciU-e.  Tlie  bad  to  the  pigs,  the  middling  to  market,  and 
tlie  sound,  if  desh'able,  reserved. 

4th. — Let  aU  eating  potatoes  be  kept  from  the  light  as 
much  as  possible  at  all  times. 

■With  regard  to  autumn -planting  it  is  diflicult  to  advise,  so 
much  depends  on  circumstances.  On  sound  uiJands,  with 
peculiar-  culture,  perhaps  the  practice  is  commendable,  as  far 
as  regards  late  kinds  ;  but  we  have  constantly  failed  in  our 
eai-ly  lands  by  this  practice.  Now  this  cannot  be  prejuiUce  ; 
we  were  most  enthusiastic  in  advocating  the  practice  for 
trial  some  half  dozen  years  since,  believing  it  to  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  conditions  under  which  nature  had  placed 
the  potato ;  and  also  as  an  avoidance  of  fermentation,  which 
had  been  the  "  besetting  sin."  It  is  of  little  use  quoting  the 
robustness  of  potatoes  left  in  the  ground  by  accident ;  this 
only  proves  what  might  be  readily  conceded:  that  if  potatoes 
escape  injmy  from  frost  and  wet,  they  .are  in  a  position  to 
sprout  with  greater  \dgour,  than  if  partially  dried  up  in 
floors,  etc.  However,  tirst-rate  men  are  still  cUrided  about  this 
matter,  which  ought  yet  to  be  considered  an  open  question. 

Masgold. — If  this  is  not  secured  let  it  be  done  immedi- 
ately. This  root  is  very  tender  as  compared  with  the  Swede, 
and  if  once  nipped  by  frost,  a  premature  decay  is  the  sure 
consequence.  It  is  the  best  keejier  of  all  our  roots,  as  far  as 
we  ai-e  at  present  aware ;  and,  as  part  of  a  system  of  root 
diet,  of  oom-se  should  be  presented  especially  for  very  late 
pm-poses.  Choose,  if  possible,  a  dry  and  mndy  morning  for 
pulling  them ;  let  them  lay  three  hours ;  then  turn  them, 
and  use  a  shaiiJ-edged  piece  of  lath  to  scrape  the  bulk  of  the 
soil  oft"  them  ;  and  by  fom'  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  will 
be  fit  to  go  to  then-  destuiation.  Wherever  they  are  put, 
diTness  is  the  great  essential^  together  with  exclusion  from 
frost.  Thrown  in  a  corner  in  any  outhouse,  they  keep  well ; 
if  they  are  placed  out-doors  they  should  be  piled  to  an 
angular  lidge,  on  an  elevated,  and  of  course  thy,  plot,  and 
shoidd  be  thatched  or  covered  with  thin  tunes,  each  oveiiaii- 
ping  as  slates.  In  tlie  latter  case,  some  extra  rough  litter 
must  be  thrown  over  tlie  tiu-ves  in  severe  weather. 

Swedes. — These  ai-e  a  hardy  root,  and  need  little  protec- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  keep  severe  weather  from 
them,  both  wet  and  frost.  We  have  known  them  keep  veiy 
well  drawn  from  the  plot  where  they  grew— the  tops  cut  oil', 
the  roots  tiimmed,  and  then  stuck  amongst  the  long  grass  of 
a  pa.sture.  This  cannot  of  coui'se  be  a  Cottager's  practice, 
and  is  named  by  the  way,  to  point  to  their  hardiliood.  It 
must  be  remembered  liowever,  that  many  things  will  keep 
weU,  although  generally  wet  or  damp,  providing  they  are  ex- 
jiosed  to  a  free  cu'culation  of  ail'.  T'liis  of  course  presup- 
poses the  power  to  irithstand  frost.  We  have,  in  common 
no  doubt  mth  many  others,  picked  up  apples  in  December, 
and  even  January,  nestled  amongst  decaying  leaves,  which 
astonished  by  their  freshness,  and  seemed  to  mock  the  iilea 
of  buililiug  fniit  rooms.  Nevertheless,  these  facts  do  not 
demand  a  slavish  adherence,  but  sunply  pomt  to  principles, 
which  every  wise  observer  will  take  as  beacons,  by  win'cli  to 
shape  his  futin-e  com-se.  Swedes,  nevertheless,  keep  ex- 
ceedingly weU,  piled  in  a  lidje  in  dry  ground,  and  covered  with 
ordiuai-y  litter  three  or  fom-  inches  thick. 


r.uiSNiPS.— May  be  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  if  for 
eating,  merely  spreading  a  little  manure  over  them  for  the 
next  crop.  If  they  must  be  taken  up  for  the  stock  or  the 
pig,  they  may  be  preserved  as  the  Swede. 

C.uinoTS. — Get  them  up  as  the  Mangold,  throwing  them 
se\eral  hours  in  the  sunshine,  in  order  to  kill  all  fibres.  Cut 
the  heads  ott'  rather  "  into  the  ([uick  "  to  cripple  the  heart- 
bud.     Carrcts  keep  much  longer  this  way. 

Caebac.es. — Either  plant  out  a  good  breadth  ilirectly,  or 
prick  them  out  to  streugtlien,  until  the  second  week  in 
February.  Whether  they  be  planted  finally  now,  depends  on 
tlie  allotment  rotation  for  the  ensuing  year.  Earth  all  those 
up  the  stems,  which  were  jilanted  some  time  back. 

Geeens. — By  this  we  mean  the  kale,  savoy,  Brassels' 
sprouts,  thousand-head  cabbage,  itc,  jtc.  Let  all  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  the  land  well  stirred,  and  all  things  of 
this  Ivind  soiled  up  as  high  as  the  imder  leaves.  They  wiB 
root  all  up  the  stem,  and  tliereby  much  increase  in  bidk. 

SsAiLS,  Slugs,  i'c. — If  these  are  troublesome,  mix  soot, 
cinder  ashes,  and  a  little  quick-lime,  if  possible ;  and  sh-ew 
it  thickly  among  and  around  all  things  liable  to  their 
ravages.  A  heap  of  this  should  always  be  kept  in  a  di-y 
place,  ready  for  action. 

Rotations  for  185-2. — Let  such  be  determined  on  imme- 
diately, ui  order  tliat  the  appropriation  of  the  manm-e-heap 
may  be  well  undei-stood ;  and  that  trenching,  winter-fallow- 
ing, the  applying  of  correctives,  &c.,  may  proceed  by  system 
all  through  the  winter. 

Stirrixg  Soils.' — We  do  not  expect  the  cottager  to  be 
constantly  stirring  or  forking  his  ground  ;  but  we  do  ad\ise 
liun  that,  the  oftener  he  does  so,  the  more  he  increases  its 
fertility. 

The  Manure  Heap. — As  soon  as  the  future  com-se  of 
cropping  is  determined  on,  let  the  manm-e-heap  be  turned, 
incoiiiorating  any  spare  burnt  materials  with  it,  soot,  ».tc., 
i-tc.  We  would  separate  it  in  two  parts,  resening  the 
coarser  for  present  use,  and  keeping  the  finer  for  drdls  or 
beds  in  spring.  Let  it  be  carefidly  earthed  over  to  exclude 
rain.  R.  Eekington. 


APIARIAN'S  CALENDAR— November. 
By  J.  II.  Payne,  E.iq.,  Author  of  "  The  Bee-keeper's  Guide." 

The  requirements  of  our  little  favoiuites  during  this  dull 
month  ai'e  but  few,  and,  indeed,  if  feeding  has  been  well 
attended  to  where  necessary  during  the  pi-e\ioiis  month, 
none  at  all,  beyond  keej)ing  them  well  defended  from  wet. 

Advantages  of  a  Northern  Aspect.  I  still  continue  to 
receive  very  favourable  reports  from  those  persons  who  have 
tried  a  northern  aspect  for  their  hives,  the  results  in  every 
case  already  represented  to  me  have  been  satisfactory,  but  I 
am  pei-suaded  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  whole  exterior  of  the  hives  from  wet,  wiiere  they  are  not 
placed  in  a  bee-house;  and  however  averse  I  may  hitherto 
have  expressed  myself  to  the  use  of  bee-houses,  I  am  now 
inclined  to  think  that  where  a  northern  aspect  is  decided 
upon,  they  may  be  necessai-y,  especially  m  this  part  of  the 
kingdom.  In  Devonshire  it  may  not  be  required,  but  where- 
ever  hives  are  placed  in  this  aspect  without  the  protection  of 
a  house,  I  would  particularly  recommend  that,  be  the  cover- 
ings whatever  they  may,  that  they  be  sufficiently  large  to 
prevent  the  chip  from  them  falling  upon  the  Uoor-boards  of 
the  hives,  for  this  would  engender  dampness,  and  the  loss  of 
the  stocks  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  consequence. 

Bee-Houses. — It  must  be  remembered  that,  wherever 
they  are  adopted,  they  require  the  greatest  cai-e  as  to  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness,  for  at  best  they  iu-e  hidmg-places  for 
the  bees'  worst  enemies. 

Wasps. — At  last  (October)  we  ai'e,  in  this  locality,  imm- 
dated  with  these  pests,  so  as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  eradicate 
them,  for  in  some  places  nigh  to  us,  a  hundred  nests  may  be 
fomid  in  almost  as  many  yards,  and  the  only  chance  there 
has  been  of  defending  om-  little  pets  from  their  maraudings, 
was  to  iiai-row  tlie  entrances  of  then-  hives,  so  as  to  admit 
one,  or  at  most,  two  liecs  at  a  time ;  fortmiately  they  made 
their  ajipearance  many  weeks  later  this  year  than  usual,  or 
the  consequences  must  have  been  bad  indeed. 

Rejiomng  Bees. — Should  any  of  our  readers,  from  -what 
has  already  been  said,  feel  disposed  to  try  a  northern  aspect 
for  their  bees,  I  would  recommend  their  not  being  removed 
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at  this  time,  except  they  are  brought  from  a  distance,  anrl 
tlieu  it  is  immaterial  at  what  tune  they  are  removed  ;  but  if 
it  Ije  only  from  one  part  of  the  same  garden  to  anotlier,  it 
will,  lie  it  when  it  may,  be  attended  wilh  considerable 
loss,  therefore  it  had  better  he  done  when  the  cells  ai'e  filled 
with  lirood,  perhaps  towai-ds  tlje  end  of  Mai'ch. 

KeewnCt  Old  Stocks. — I  would  recommend  all  cottage 
bee-keepers  to  read  the  papers  of  "  A  Countiy  Cm-ate," 
page  12  of  the  pi'esent  volmue  of  The  Cottage  Gakdeker, 
aud  to  adopt  the  advice  there  given,  (that  is,  where  the 
stoiifjing  system  is  not  adopted)  namely,  in  keeping  then- 
stocks  that  have  swarmed  this  year-  for  stock  hives,  aud 
taking  the  honey  of  then-  swarms,  by  th-i\Tug,  because  lliey 
will  not  have  only  lioney  of  a  much  finer  quality,  and  a 
laj-ger  quantity,  hut  the  advantage  iu  all  probability  of 
earUcr  swaiins. 


TRANSACTKJNS  OF  THE  HEN-YAED— November. 

An  apphcation  from  a  correspondent  of  The  Cottage 
CJARDENEn,  has  led  me  to  the  idea  that  a  few  words  about 
hen-htiiifes  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  many  of  its  readers. 
Comfortable  liousing,  warmth  and  defence  from  had  weather, 
with  a  facility  for  cleanliness,  are  so  necessary  to  render 
fowls  profitable,  that  the  situation  and  fitting  up  of  the 
building  intended  for  theii-  use  is  well  deserving  attention. 

A  south  aspect  is  best  for  the  house,  for  fowls  h've  warmth 
aud  thrive  in  it ;  if  it  can  also  be  well  sheltered  from  the 
east,  a  good  supjily  of  eggs  may  be  eonlidently  rehed  on. 
If  the  choice  of  a  site  for  the  house  rest  with  the  owner  nf 
the  fowls,  the  north-east  corner  of  the  enclosm-e  intended 
for  tlieir  use  will  be  the  best  to  fix  on ;  thus  the  liouse  may 
face  the  south,  and  tliere  should  be  a  good  wall,  or  stout, 
close  paling  along  the  eastern  verge  of  the  hen-yard.  I 
consider  good  fowls  quite  deserving  the  respect  aud  in- 
dulgence of  a  house  to  themselves  ;  they  are  so  much  more 
cleanly  and  iittiffeiisive  than  ducks  and  other  kinds  of 
poultry,  that  [  think  it  much  better  to  give  them  a  jjlace 
which  can  he  kept  ijuite  distinct.  The  walls  and  roof  of  the 
house  must  be  wind  aud  water-tight. 

Supposing  ourselves  tlius  possessed  of  weather-tight  walls 
well-roofed  m,  we  next  come  to  the  jhoriiirj.  In  this  the 
chief  point  is  to  find  the  material  which  can  most  easily  he 
made  and  liepl  perfectly  clean.  If  on  first  buUding  tlie  hen- 
house a,  present  saving  of  expense  is  found  desu-able,  a  Hoor 
of  beaten  earth  may  be  used,  and  this,  if  kept  clean,  wiU  do 
very  well  for  some  time — perhaps  for  the  first  year,  if  for 
only  a  small  uumlicr  of  fowls.  But,  in  com-se  of  time, 
this  kind  of  floor  will  become  saturated,  and  conse(iuently 
foul ;  it  should  then  have  the  surface  pared  otf  and  replaced 
by  some  level  flooi-ing,  such  as  brick,  asphalt,  or  jjaviug 
tUes.  If  there  can  be  a  gutter  down  the  centi-e,  running 
towards  a  neighbouring  ih'ain,  it  will  be  found  much  easier 
to  keep  the  house  clean  by  frequent  washing  down  in  warm, 
drj-  weather. 

I  beUeve  the  kind  of  nests  for  laying  not  to  he  of  the 
sUghtest  importance ;  for  a  perverse  desire  which  hens  have 
to  take  then-  own  way,  often  makes  them  fix  on  the  very 
one  which  appears  the  least  commodious  amongst  all  that 
are  provided  for  their  use.  Box,  basket,  old  hamper,  or  a 
nest  pushed  into  any  out-of-the-way  corner,  will  stand 
equiU  chance  of  pleasing.  But  whatever,  or  wherever  the 
nest  may  be,  let  it  he  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  let  it  be 
often  suppUed  witli  a  new  bed  of  clean  hay  or  well-rubbed 
straw.  A  very  good  nest,  especially  for  sitting  hens,  may  be 
built  up  with  two  or  three  ranges  of  loose  bricks  in  one 
corner  of  the  heu-house  or  any  other  outbuilding.  If  the 
floor  is  of  brick  the  bottom  of  the  nest  should  he  spread 
with  cmdcr-ash,  sand,  or  mould  several  inches  deep  ;  for 
some  hens  are  so  rough  in  turning  about  then-  eggs  that 
they  are  likely  to  get  them  broken  on  any  surface  which  is 
so  hai-d  as  brick.  The  nests  must  be  placed  quite  free  of 
the  perches,  and  iu  a  situation  that  may  be  reached  by  the 
hens  without  difliculty. 

The  perches  should  he  broad  and  should  not  be  placed 
too  bigii :  I  liave  had  a  good  hen  killed  by  a  fall  from  a 
high  perch.  Mr.  Nolau  recommends  a  tier  of  shelf-like 
perches  resembling  the  stage  iu  a  greenhouse.  I  speak 
only  from  memory,  as  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  work  at 
hand,  but  I  Ihuik  lie  mentions  fom-  inches  as  the  width  of 


the  shelves  or  perches.  This  stage  or  tier  of  perches  must, 
of  course,  have  a  sufficiently  low  slope  to  allow  the  fowls  to 
roost  quite  free  of  each  other.  I  have  not  tiied  this  kind  of 
roosting  appai-atus,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speali  from 
experience  respecting  it,  but  I  slioidd  think  it  would  answer 
the  pui-pose  exceedingly  well,  aud  would  liave  tlie  advantage 
over  the  hen's  ladder  of  being  made  use  of,  by  the  fowls  in 
descending  as  well  as  in  mounting.  Heavy  fowls,  such  as 
the  Cochin-China,  ai-e  generally  considered  to  do  better  if 
allciwed  to  roost  on  a  bed  of  straw  in  i^reference  to  a  perch. 

A  sketch  wliich  accompauied  L.  A.'s  request  for  advice 
about  fitting  up  a  hen-house,  represented  a  nice  brick 
building  with  sloping  roof,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  A  portion  of  the  front  wall 
is  formed  of  open  bare;  but  it  would  be  quite  desirable  to 
have  the  means  of  closing  this  portion  in  cold  weather, 
which  could  easily  be  managed  by  having  a  piece  of  patent 
felt,  bunting,  or  old  carpet,  to  hang  up  inside  when  occasion 
requires.  A  little  extra  wai-mth,  a  storm-house — or  shed 
in  which  the  fowls  may  seek  shelter  in  bad  weather,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  tlie  hen-yard.  ^Yith  the  use  of  some 
patent  felt  roofing  ( a  material  which  I  greatly  favour  in  my 
own  little  an-angements),  it  may  be  made  without  any 
great  expense. 

I  know,  by  experience,  that  amatem-s  derive  both  pleasure 
and  ad\  antage  from  comparing  notes,  and,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  hear  how 
my  own  fowls  have  thriven  this  year ;  such  as  have  beeu 
more  fortunate  than  I,  will  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
success,  while  those  whose  poultry  have  not  done  so  well, 
may  feel  desirous  of  comparing  my  jilaus  with  their  own.  I 
began  the  season  with  ten  hens ;  seven  of  which  ai-e 
comraou,  and  three  of  a  choicer  kind.  Some  of  them  have 
set  twice,  aud  yet  I  have  had  a  most  abundant  supply  of 
eggs  throughout  the  year.  Several  ai-e  now  moulting,  yet 
there  is  still  a  regular  supply  of  three  eggs  every  day. 
There  were  nine  broods  of  chickens — sixty-eight  in  all. 
Although  this  does  not  give  a  very  high  average,  I  must 
confess  that  more  than  nine  hens  were  employed  in  the 
hatching — thus  reducing  it  rather  lower  still.  I  have  lost 
five  chickens  in  the  course  of  the  season,  two  from  casualties, 
three  from  sickness.  In  this  account  of  chickens  and 
losses  I  do  uot  reckon  some  two  or  three  little  badly 
hatched  chicks,  which  died  almost  directly. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  which  I  liave  received,  I 
will,  with  pleasm-e,  write  what  I  know  about  ducks  next 
month.  Akstek  Bonn. 


BEES.— PROMOTING  EAKLY  BREEDING. 

At  page  y3'.)  of  the  sixth  vol.  of  The  Cottage  Gakdenee, 
Mr.  Payne,  speaking  of  the  ad\antage  ot  promoting  early 
breedinij,  excellently  remarks  as  follows  :  "  In  our  fitful  cli- 
mate tiiis  is  a  most  important  thing  to  effect,  aud  every  pos- 
sible means  of  promoting  it  should  be  used. "  He  then 
suggests  that,  in  addition  to  having  stocks  well  prepared  to 
stand  the  \\inter,  by  leaving  tliem  "  rich  in  store  as  well  as 
in  bees,"  (to  which  I  would  add,  "  and  scciuiug  to  them  the 
advantage  of  vi(forons  i^ueens  ")  they  should  be  kept  "  as  cool 
as  possilde  till  the  end  of  Februai-y,"  at  aud  from  -which 
time,  "  where  it  is  at  all  practicable,  the  temperature  of  the 
hives  should  be  increased,  by  defending  them  externally 
from  the  cold  of  March  and  April,  by  imy  means  that  may 
the  most  readily  be  had  recoiu-se  to  for  the  purpose ; 
perhaps  (he  says)  binding  the  hives  neatly  over  with  hay- 
bands  would  be  as  little  ti-oublesomo  and  expensive  as  any- 
thing." He  then  expresses  his  intention  "  for  the  sake  of 
experiment,  to  place  two  or  three  hives  in  a  greenhouse,  in 
which  the  temperatm-e  wiU  never  he  suflered  lower  than  32", 
aud  in  March  aud  April,  uniformly  eight  or  ten  degrees 
above  that  point. '  Now,  I  would  first  observe,  on  tliat  part 
of  his  advice  which  relates  to  tlie  coating  of  hives  with 
bands  of  hay,  that  while  undoubtedly  it  will  bo  of  some,  aud 
mni/  be  of  considerable  advantage,  it  will  yet  be  of  compara- 
tively httle  use,  if  the  entrance  of  the  hive  be  withal  left 
open,  so  that  tlie  air  of  the  interior  of  the  hive  sliali  be 
liabh?  to  be  aft'ected  aud  lowered  by  the  influence  of  the 
external  atmosphei-e,  cspecialhf  in  windy  veatlier.  In  the 
case  of  siruic-hices,  therefore,  located  in  the  open  air,  I  do 
not  expect  (owing  to  the  impossibihty  of  so  shutting  the 
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ciitriinco  so  as  Ui  exclude  llio  iiUlueucc  of  tlie  outer  eokl) 
that  :iuy  eiUeiifively  good  results  will  be  i'ouuil  to  aeciiie 
IVoui  the  treiUmeut  lU'oposed.  But  the  case  is  very  Jill'ereul 
wlien.  us  Mr.  Payue  [jroposes,  hivey  are  located  in  a  warm 
greenliouse,  or  parlour  window.  In  this  instance,  the  cold 
external  air  •  may  be  e\eluded  as  often  as  is  required, — say 
every  night  when  tlie  bees  are  snug  at  home, — while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  air  of  the  room  or  greenhouse,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  commiuiieate  with  the  interior  of  the  hive,  by 
means  of  a  ventilator  beneath  the  lloor-board  of  the  stock, 
which  must  be  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc.  In  this  way  the 
bees  have  the  advantage  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  without 
any  danger  of  llie  young  brood  being  starved  with  cold  by  a 
sudden  cliange  of  weatlier,  as  is  often  Uie  case.  Few  people 
have  any  idea  of  the  iujiuy  which  is  done  to  a  hive  in  this 
way  ;  for  to  this,  doubtless,  may  be  attributed  the  frequent 
removal,  by  the  bees,  of  dead,  half-formed  grubs,  so  often 
seen  in  spring,  especially  on  a  cliange  from  cold  to  mild 
weatlier;  and  certainly  //ioH«tH(/s  +  of  eggs  arc  rendered 
abortive  in  this  way  every  year. 

I  shall  now  instauce  the  case  of  one  of  my  own  stocks, 
treated  last  spring  in  this  way,  which  will  sei-ve  to  shew  with 
how  much  reason  Mr.  Payne  gives  the  advice  which  I  have 
quoted  above.  The  stock  to  which  I  allude,  was  the  same 
arlilically  formed  slock  of  ISiO,  with  whose  history  in 
general,  your  readers  are  already  acquainted.  Though  it 
survived  the  winter  well,  the  bees  did  not  shew  any  signs  of 
activity,  ( i.e.,  the  queen  did  not  begin  to  lay)  tiU  about  the 
15th  of  February,  tiiU  a  month  later  tlian  some  of  my  other 
stocks.  I  did  not  meddle  with  it,  however,  till  the  thu'd  of 
March,  when  /  slii/letl  the  box  to  l/ti:  r'njlii  of  the  position  it 
had  occupied  during  the  winter,  replacing  it,  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  empty  box,  through  which  the  bees  had  to  pass 
to  get  out  of  doors.  A  nan-ow  tunnel  through  the  bottom 
board,  communicated  between  the  boxes  at  their  coiTes- 
ponding  corners,  as  remote  from  the  entrance  as  possible. 
This  change  in  itself  produced  a  great  evenness  of  tempera- 
tm'e  in  the  hive,  be.sides  somewhat  raising  it,  and  the  bees  no 
longer  felt  as  before,  the  draught  which  rushed  in  at  the  old 
entrance.  But  the  teniperatm-e  was  raised  at  once  more 
considerably,  and  it  daily  increased,  when  I  fm'ther  dosid  thf 
tunnel,  which  I  did  every  night,  bypassing  a  zinc  sUde  over  its 
mouth  in  the  empty  box.  Thus,  nu  nir  J'rum  wUhouf  conldpos- 
sibli/  niick  the  bees  ;  J  moreover,  all  inconvenience  to  them  for 
want  of  air  was  obviated  by  opening  a  ventilator  beneath  theii- 
box,  which  communicated  with  the  warm  room  in  which  I  sat, 
where  a  tire  was  daily  kept  till  the  middle  of  May.  Thus 
the  bees  frequently  exchanged  (as  soon  as  they  were  all 
returned  home)  an  external  temperatm'e,  which,  dming  the 
night,  often  fell  considerably  below  freezing  point,  with  a 
cold  wind  from  the  east  or  north,  for  a  perfectly  still,  wann 
air,  at  a  temperature  always  ^O",  and  often  yo°  liigher  than 
it  was  out-of-doors.  The  good  eflects  of  this  treatment  were 
soon  apparent.  For,  though  I  never  released  the  bees  till 
the  day  was  far  advanced,  yet  they  brought  in  immensely- 
increased  stores  of  iiollen,  and  the  hive  was  speedily  tilled 

*  I  am  supposing  that  tlic  bees  have,  of  coiiMc,  a  communication  with 
the  outer  world  by  means  of  some  tunncl-ecmtyivanee  through  the  floor- 
board, which  can  be  closed  by  mcan.i  of  a  metal  slide,  or  block. 

t  A  very  curious  instance  in  proof  of  this  occurred  to  me  this  spring. 
In  one  of  my  hives,  which  I  treated  iu  the  manner  proposed,  and  whose 
temperature  was  consequently  raised  to  about  7"'^  (near  the  glass-window 
from  which  I  made  observations),  the  queen  occupied  almost  every 
worked  cell  visible  to  me  with  an  egg,  on  or  about  the  l6th  of  April.  I 
then  had  the  curiosity  to  omit,  for  a  couple  of  nights,  my  precaution  of 
excluding  the  external  air.  The  nights  being  very  cold,  the  comb  pre- 
viously covered  with  bees  was  left  deserted,  aud  the  temperature  fell 
twenty,  or  more,  degrees,  but  not  below  50^.  The  rwi^e'juenee  totts  that 
not  one  of  these  eggs  /leeume  a  ttee  :  after  a  few  days,  though  the  bees 
returned  to  the  deserted  coinb,  the  eggs  disappeared,  and,  what  was  very 
remarkable,  no  more  eggs  were  laid  in  these  cells  for  a  period  of  full  a 
fortniglit.  I  made  a  similar  observation,  iu  1850,  in  another  hive.  From 
these  aud  other  experiments  wliich  I  made,  I  am  disposed  to  look  upon 
the  eggs  of  bees  as  very  tender,  and  the  vital  principle  in  them  easily 
destroyed.  We  may,  therefore,  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  waste  of 
energy  on  the  queen's  part,  and  the  loss  to  the  hive  where,  as  with  us, 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  wind,  which  are  often  so  sudden  and 
severe,  are  not  properly  guarded  against. 

i  Here  I  cannot  but  observe  that  the  bottom  boards     ,  with  their 

A 

system  of  tunnels  and  slides       (which  any  intelligent  workman  will 

easily  construct),  as  explained  at  pages  11.1,  123,  and  127  of  "The  English 
Beekeeper,"  of  which  I  hope  Mr.  Payne  will  make  trial  in  his  green- 
house, are  better  calculated  than  anything  1  know  of  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose 01  promoting  early  breeding  in  an  amateur's  apiary. 


with  brood.  IJnmes  appeared  on  Ihc  Olh  of  April ;  comb  wtis 
first  worked,  and  honey  deposited  in  a  t/tass  on  the  lith;  the 
population,  at  the  same  time,  doubling,  and  more  than 
doubling,  itself  every  month.  The  average  temperature  of 
the  stock  which,  at  the  beginning  of  March  was  .50°,  rose, 
at  iUs  close,  to  07°,  by  the  middle  of  April  was  at  76°,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  iintjcnial  May  (when  the  mean  average 
of  my  other  stocks  was  about  60",  and  often  fell  as  low  as 
■yi°,)  stood  at  7i°,  rising  on  antl  after  the  8tli  (when  a 
mUder  air  prevailed)  to  80°  as  the  average  mean.  Owing 
to  the  miserable  weather  of  the  previous  fortnight,  very 
little  was  done  in  the  hive ;  but  on  the  8th  of  May,  many 
hu'ge  th'ones  appeai'ed,  and  active  work  was  resumed,  so 
that  on  the  11th,  the  bees  took  in  force  to  two  good-sized 
glasses  at  once,  and  a  few  days  later,  commenced  work  in 
a  side-box. 

Hitherto,  cver)'thing  had  succeeded  beyond  my  sanguine 
expectation ;  never  had  I  seen  so  promising  a  stock,  and 
that  in  a  most  backwai'd  spring,  when  most  other  stocks  in 
the  neighbom-hood  were  comparatively  weak.  At  this  time, 
however,  my  fears  destroyed  my  prospects.  Perceiving  on 
the  21st  of  May  that,  during  a  short  absence  from  home, 
the  bees  had  laiil  the  foimdations  of  several  royal  cells, 
and  seemed  preparing  to  swarm,  notwitlistanding  their 
aliundance  of  room,  and  fearing  that  I  should  lose  them  if 
they  went  ofl',  which  (as  the  temperature  now  constantly 
remained  above  00°)  they  threatened  to  do  every  day,  I 
resolved  to  make  an  artificial  swarm  without  delay,  (hough 
I  should  sacrifice,  in  so  doing,  my  hope  of  any  great  spoil. 
This  was  accordingly  done,*  and  with  great  ease  and  suf- 
oess,  without  kiUing  a  bee,  the  old  queen  and  the  new  swarm 
taliing  the  place  of  the  old  stock,  which,  when  most  of  the 
bees  bad  escaped  from  it,  was  removed  to  a  vacant  place  in 
a  lower  shelf  of  the  same  window.  To  test  the  artificial 
system,  I  sufl'ered  every  full  grown  bee  to  join  the  new 
swarm,  so  that  the  old  stock  was  literally  depopnluted,  save 
and  e.xcept  that  a  few  young  bees  remained,  who  had  never 
yet  sallied  into  the  open  air.  On  examination,  every  comb 
in  this  stock  was  as  full  as  possible  of  brood,  for  the  most 
part  sealed,  in  fact,  there  were  very  few  cells  with  young 
larvaj  iu  them.  As  I  have  already  given  an  accoimt  of  both 
swarm  and  stock,  I  need  only  say  here  that  the  latter  gave 
me  three-and-a-half  pounds  of  surplus  honey  in  a  glass, 
besides  working  comb  in  a  side-box,  and  the  swai'm  gave 
me  six  pounds  in  a  glass,  besides,  also,  workiug  iu  a  side- 
box  ;  moreover,  I  took  neaily  four  pounds  of  honey  from 
the  box  itself  iu  October,  and  all  this  in  spite  of  the  nimie- 
rous  disadvantages  of  weather  and  season,  which  have  dis- 
appointed many  bee-keepers,  besides  myself,  this  year.  Had 
the  season  been  more  favom'able,  I  doubt  not  I  should, 
even  after  dividing  the  poptUalion  of  my  vigorous  stock, 
have  obtained  an  unusually  large  store  of  honey ;  as  it  is,  in 
spite  of  all,  I  thiuk  I  have  not  come  very  badly  ofl'. 

A    COUNTKY    CUBATE. 


COMPARING  NOTES. 
As  compaiing  notes  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
just  now,  jierhaps  a  few  remarks  upon  one  or  two  plants 
would  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers ; 
and  as  I  have  lately  visited  Shrubland  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir 
W.   Middletoti,  Bart.,   I  have  had  the  opportunity  of   ob- 

*  For  the  benefit  of  any  amateur  desiring  to  follow  my  practice  in  this 
instance,  I  add  the  following  extract  from  my  note-book  : — The  glasses 
at  the  top  of  the  stock-hive  (in  one  of  which  I  had  perceived  the  queen 
in  the  act  of  laying  drone  eggs)  were  first  of  all  removed  on  separate 
panes  of  glass.  That  in  which  the  queen  was,  was  next  placed  over  one 
of  the  top  holes  on  the  side  box,  aud  the  pane  removed.  The  artificial 
swarm  U'or  there  were  many  bees  in  the  new  box)  was  thus  made  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  All  that  remained  was  now  to  close  the  communica- 
tion between  the  boxes,  and,  after  waiting,  half  an  hour,  to  remove  the 
ventilator  below  the  old  stock  ;  an  immediate  and  continuous  rush  of 
bees  then  took  place,  which  lasted  for  two  or  three  hours,  until  the  box 
was  empty.  The  escaped  bees  at  once  flew  through  the  open  window  in 
my  room,  and  rejoined  their  companions  in  the  new  box.  As  soon  as  I 
perceived  the  queen  to  have  left  the  glass.  I  removed  it,  replacing  it,  after 
a  short  time,  with  a  larger  glass,  in  which  the  bees  worked  simulta- 
neously with  those  in  the  new  stock  itself.  I  have  only  to  say  that  I 
shifted  the  swarm  to  the  right,  again  replacing  it,  as  I  had  done  the  other, 
with  an  empty  box,  in  which,  towards  the  close  of  June,  the  bees  worked 
four  or  five  combs,  and  stored  several  pounds  of  honey,  which,  however, 
I  did  not  take  from  them.  Let  me  add  now  that  I  by  no  means  advise 
that  all  the  bees  be  permitted  to  escape,  as  I  did  in  the  instance  here 
recorded  ;  such  a  practice  would,  in  general,  be  fatal,  as  I  have  myself 
experienced ;  at  least  2000  bees  should  remain  —Bonner  says  3000. 
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serving  tlieii'  growth  and  culture  there,  as  compared  with 
my  own. 

The  plant  that  took  my  especial  attention  at  the  time  Mr. 
Beaton  was  showing  me  over  the  grounds,  was  a  long  row 
of  the  Double-yellow  French  Murigold,  and  although  I  did 
not  mention  it  at  the  time,  I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
it ;  I  never  saw  a  yellow  Hower  that  produced  siicli  a  gor- 
geous effect  as  this  most  beautiful  plant ;  and  any  persons 
like  myself,  amateiu's  in  the  art  of  gai'dening,  who  liave  not 
seen  it  grown  from  spring-struck  cuttings,  would  do  well  to 
obtain  it  at  once  ;  but  as  I  have  not  seen  it  in  a  bed,  I  fear 
it  would  re<iuire  support,  as  its  stems  appear  rather  too 
slender  to  boar  erect  such  immense  heads  of  bloom ; 
certainly  as  a  border  plant  it  is  invaluable.  The  best 
bed  I  saw  in  the  garden,  was  the  one  of  Old  scarlet  rarie- 
ijated  Geranium,  and  T'crbena  venosa ;  which  Mr.  Beaton 
has  so  graphically  described,  as  being  like  shot-silk,  and  I 
quite  concur  in  his  opinion,  that  no  good  garden  should  be 
without  these  two  plants.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
Verbena  venosa  in  a  bed  by  itself,  I  would  say,  the  effect 
is  sm'prising  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  good  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  as  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  two  colours  which  I  have  the  most  difficulty  in  repre- 
senting, are  blue  and  white,  (if  the  latter  may  be  admitted 
as  a  colour)  and  my  standard  i)lant  for  a  white  bed,  is  a  white 
Petunia.  I  liave  lately  got  a  new  one  of  this  class,  an  im- 
named  variety,  with  which  I  was  much  pleased.  The  Vuric- 
(jateii  Alyssum  is  the  next  best,  and  it  is  much  improved  by 
planting  an  edging  of  Lobelia  criaus  ijrandiftora  round  the 
bed.  The  Campanula  Carpatica  alba,  is  beautifid  while  it 
lasts  ;  but  during  the  present  month  it  does  not  produce  a 
sufficient  number  of  flowers.  Of  the  Matricaria,  I  had  a 
splendid  bed  from  June  to  the  middle  of  August ;  after  that, 
it  went  off  blossom,  and  I  was  compelled  to  cut  them  down ; 
— now  I  see  some  wdiite  heads  appearing  among  the  flowers 
that  I  planted  to  fill  up, — it  seems  about  as  durable  as  the 
double  Fever  Few.  It  is,  however,  a  great  acquisition  to  a 
border,  and  is  easily  propagated  in  spring. 

I  find  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Fish,  that  the  Fever  Feiv 
succeeds  pretty  well  with  him;  and  I  doubt  not  that  this 
Matricaria  would  do  the  same,  and  I  flatter  myself,  if  once 
grown,  it  will  (to  use  his  own  expression)  cudgel  the  Fever 
Few  out  of  the  garden.  I  have  never  seen  the  Senecio  alba 
or  Groundsel,  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  The  Cottage 
Gakdeneu,  among  the  white  flowering  bedders ;  although  I 
can  make  nothing  of  it  liere  in  Uamhridyesliire,  any  more 
than  the  purple  one,  as  it  always  cUes  away  by  the  end 
of  August;  yet,  those  who  succeed  with  the  one,  would 
doubtless  do  so  with  this  white  variety. 

Among  the  blue-flowering  plants,  I  do  not  know  a  really 
good  one  for  beds ;  the  Lobelias,  particularly  ramosa,  and 
Jnaijallises,  do  not  expand  their  flowers  except  when  the  smi 
is  bright  upon  them ;  and  as  most  persons  visit  tlieir  gar- 
dens after  tlie  burning  heat  of  the  day  is  over,  they  do  not 
then  show  themselves  to  advantage.  The  Salvia  jiatcns  is 
uncertain  for  a  bed,  and  I  find  I  am  not  alone  in  my  mis- 
haps with  it  this  year.  S.  Chanuedryoidcs  is  insignificant  in 
a  good  arrangement.  There  is  one  plant  that  I  confess  I 
have  been  rather  disappointed  in,  for  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  said  about  it — I  mean  the  CEnothera  prostrata.  It  is 
not  lialf  so  good  as  macrocarpa,  and  is  not  showy  enough  to 
become  fashionable,  while  we  att'ect  a  display  of  such 
gaudy  flowers.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  thought  fastidious 
by  some,  but  I  scarcely  think  it  will  become  an  universal 
favourite. 

My  Heliotropes,  although  not  planted  in  a  rich  soil,  have 
so  completely  overrun  the  J'crbena,  that  in  a  large  bed  of 
them  I  can  scarcely  count  ten  flowers  of  the  latter.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Heliotrope  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged 
in  the  ground,  and  the  Tcrbena  be  allowed  to  grow  freely  be- 
tween the  pots.  This  would,  no  doubt,  tend  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  one,  and  allow  the  other  a  greater  sbai'e  of 
room.  If  any  one  has  tried  this  i)hm,  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  the  result. 

I  had  very  neai-ly  forgotton  to  mention  the  Kentish  Hero, 
Calceolaria.  It  is,  indeed,  the  hero  of  its  class.  I  saw  this 
also  finely  in  bloom  at  Sluubland,  and  since  my  retm-n  home 
I  have  applied  to  several  nurserymen  for  it,  but  they  tell  me 
theu-  old  plants  are  all  stumped,  to  make  young  plants  for 
1 , , 


sale  next  spring.  I  had  hopes  of  getting  up  a  stock  of  it 
myself,  and  it  is  rather  a  disappointment  when  one  admires 
it  so  much.  Bedding  Geraniums,  too,  are  grown  to  perfec- 
tion there,  though  I  will  not  particularise  any,  as  Mr.  B.  is 
about  to  give  a  descriptive  list  of  the  whole  of  them ;  but 
mentioning  these  plants,  brings  me  in  mind  of  my  success 
in  rooting  the  variety,  RoUison's  Vnique,  lately.  At  the  end 
of  July,  I  inserted  a  dozen  cuttings  of  it  round  a  pot,  and 
placed  it  under  a  north  waU ;  about  a  fortnight  since  I  took 
them  up,  and  put  the  pot  of  cuttings  in  a  little  heat,  and 
now  I  find  every  one  has  stnick  root.  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  way  of  increasing  them  in  the  autumn.  E.  L. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HIVES  IN  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

As  your  apiarian  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  what  im- 
pression has  been  left  on  the  mind  of  a  practical  bee-master, 
as  such,  by  a  \isit  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  ls.51 ;  seeing, 
moreover,  that  I  have  become  weU-known  to  them  (jierhaps 
too  much  so)  as  somewhat  of  an  innovator  on  the  ancient 
bee  practices  of  our  forefathers,  I  will  endeavom-  to  jiut 
together  a  few  notes,  according  to  your  suggestion. 

I  would  first  of  all  express  the  surprise  and  ailmiration 
with  which  I  regarded  the  ivorking  hives  of  the  Messrs. 
Neighbour  and  Milton.  To  see  so  much  honey  (even  in 
glasses)  collected  and  stored  in  such  a  locality  L  Who  shall 
now  say  that  bees  may  not  be  kept  anywhere  ?  I  was 
infonned,  however,  that  on  being  first  hived  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  they  would  do  anything  at  all ;  be  this  as 
it  may,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  from  1'2  lb.  to 
l.'j  lb.  of  honey  stored  in  each  hive,  and  perhaps  even  more. 
Tlie  vicinity  of  tlie  Kensuigton  Gardens,  as  well  as  of  Hyde 
Park  itself  (if  they  contain  sycamores,  acacias,  or  limes  in 
any  (puxntity),  ^v^ll  account  for  part  of  the  honey  collected, 
but  I  fancy  the  bees  must  have  gone  a  long  way  in  search 
of  the  main  portion  of  their  stores,  perhaps  to  Harapstead 
or  Hounslow,  or  else  honey-dews  may  have  abounded  at 
hand. 

As  to  the  hives  exhibited,  I  was,  I  confess,  disappointed. 
There  lacked,  indeed,  no  supply  of  fancy  hives,  of  various 
shapes,  sorts,  and  sizes,  and  of  cUtt'erent  excellencies ;  but 
of  cheap,  sunple,  improved  hives  for  the  use  of  cotlayers,  I 
saw  not  one  which  in  my  estimation  sui-passes  Mr.  Pajiie's 
for  the  poorer,  aiul  Mr.  Gelding's  Grecian  hive  for  the  more 
intelligent,  class  of  cottagers.  Of  these  veiy  well  m.ade 
specunens  were  exhibited.  The  keeping  of  bees  hi  this 
countiy  must  ever  be  the  poor  man's  jierquisite  and  occupa 
tion,  par  excellence,  however  tlie  rich  may  amuse  themselves 
with  watching  and  studying  the  habits  of  these  insects ; 
on  this  account,  the  first  commendable  advance  in  the 
science,  will  begin  with  the  cottager,  and  for  the  cottager. 
In  this  respect  the  Exliibition  has,  I  think,  failed, — I  mean 
as  to  the  introduction  to  our  notice  of  any  valuable  novelty 
in  this  pai'ticulai'.  Of  hives  for  the  rich  I  chiefly  admii'ed 
the  Lady's  Observatory  Hive,  of  the  Messrs.  Neighbom*  and 
Son,  with  the  new  adtUuon  to  it  of  a  false  inside  I'oof  of 
wooden  bars,  supported  on  an  upright  post  in  the  centre  ;  it 
answers  in  every  respect  as  well  as  a  common  hive,  and  you 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
inspect  the  works  of  the  bees  on  every  side  with  the  most 
perfect  secmity.  Its  price,  also  (M'Z  'is),  is  comparatively 
moderate  ;  but,  in  truth,  I  wish  these  and  other  hives  exlii- 
liited  could  be  ott'ered  for  sale  at  a  considerably  cheaper 
rate  than  they  actually  are.  For  increased  facilities  of 
watching  the  bees  I  shoiUd  prefer  tliis  liive  to  be  of  an 
oblong  shape,  and  I  would  so  contiive  it,  by  tlie  help  of 
guide-comb,  that  the  bees  should  work  diayonally;*  by  this 
meims  large  portions  of  every  comb  would  come  into  \iew 
from  the  outside,  and  the  ijueen's  movements,  as  well  as  the 
interior  processes  of  the  hive  generally,  be  more  efl'ectuaUy 
seen. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  introduced  a  consideralde  improvement  in 
the  shajie  and  dunensions  of  his  bar-hives ;  every  box  is 
broader  and  shallower,  so  that  the  whole  structm'e  is  con- 
siderably less  Babel-Uke  than  before.     No  wooden  hives  wiU 

*  Also,  I  would  manage  to  secure  the  bar-roof  inside  without  the  help 
of  the  upright  stick  which  at  present  supports  it ;  this  must  have  a 
tendency  to  interrupt  the  symmetry  of  the  combs. 
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do  better  tliau  tluise  for  tlie  aninteur,  if  he  liave  a  well- 
protected  aud  slieltered  uool;  ill  wliich  to  jiut  them,  and 
under  cover  of  a  thatched  roof  or  hee-liouse. 

iMr.  Jlimn's  bar  anil  fnimc  hive  is  woitliy  of  notice  (in 
addition  to  its  heautifid  adaptation  to  its  peculiar  end)  for 
the  ingenuity  nitli  wliicli  its  inventor  has  souj;lit  to  remedy 
the  inconvenience  aiising  to  the  close-obsening  amateur 
from  tlie  liahit  of  stopping  up  and  clioking  every  (even  the 
smallest)  apertm'e  witli  propolis.  Until,  howe\er,  we  can 
alter  the  instinct  which  urges  thehee  to  stop  up  every  crevice 
in  its  homo,  Mr.  ilium  will  find  it  necessai-y,  from  time  to 
time,  to  moiUfy  and  alter  liis  hWa.  The  trutli  is,  it  is  im- 
possible so  to  construct  a  hive  of  several  comjiartinents, 
tliat  every  compartment  slnJl  easUy  separate  from  its  fasten- 
ings, aud  be  perfectly  at  command  for  inspection ;  but  the 
scientitie  bee-keeper  will  tiud  Mr.  Munn's  hive  a  decided 
improvement  on  that  of  Hulier.  .\s  an  invaluable  addition 
to  the  apiarian  observatory  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 

^Ve  have,  also,  a  newly  modhied,  and  elaborately  con- 
structed Null  hive,  by  Mr.  Piiillips,  tile  luuulrcil-and-tirst 
attempt  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  Nutt  pi-inciple.  In- 
genious, miqiiestionably,  as  tlie  hive  is,  it  looks  far  too 
exjiensive  a  sti'uctm'e  for  the  amateur  of  moderate  income. 

I  might  mention  a  \aiiety  of  other  hives  in  addition  to 
those  I  have  mentioned  above,  but,  though  I  saw  ingenuity 
in  all,  none  save  those  I  ha\e  mentioned  struck  me  as 
iiitr'oducing  any  really  useful  improvement.  I  ouglit  to 
state  that  I  regret  much  ha™ig  omitted  to  e-xamine  Mr. 
lutchener's  new  vcniilatimj  apparatus,  but  we  are  iiromised 
a  description  of  it  in  The  Oottaoe  Gaedexee. — A  CotraiEY 

(JUKAXE. 


HOME   WINE    MAKING. 

I  HA^'E  much  pleasure  in  hearing  that  the  manufacture  of 
home  made  mnes  is  exciting  interest  among  the  readers 
of  The  Cottage  G.iedenee,  and  willingly  contribute 
another  paper  on  the  subject,  aud  allude  to  some  minor 
details  for  which  I  had  not  space  in  my  former  communica- 
tions. 

And  first  as  to  bottUng.  In  all  wines  intended  to  be 
effervescent,  the  bottles  should  be  of  the  land  known  as 
"  champagne  bottles,"  as  such  are  much  stronger  than  the 
common  wine  bottle,  and,  consequently,  less  liable  to  burst. 
They  may  be  procm-ed  second  hand,  in  most  towns,  at  a 
reasonable  rate ;  I  pm'chased  some  last  year  at  fifteen 
shillings  the  gross  or  twelve  dozen,  quarts,  and  at  twelve 
shillings  the  gross,  pruts  ;  they  should  of  course  be  made 
scrupidously  clean  before  they  ai'e  used.  The  corks  should 
be  the  "  best  white,"  which  will  cost  about  six  shiUings  the 
gross.  It  is  false  economy  to  use  any  Jnit  the  best.  The 
bottles  should  be  filled  to  within  two  inches  or  so  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  corks  ilriven  in  tightly,  so  as  to  leave  rather 
more  than  half-an-inch  outside  the  bottle.  This  operation 
may  be  much  facilitated  by  using  a  cork-presser,  and 
dipping  (not  soaking)  them  in  water  as  they  are  used. 
The  next  step  after  corking,  is  seeming  the  corks  T\ith  wire, 
or  string,  or  both.  The  proper  wu'e  (the  newly-introduced 
flexible  wu'e  is  the  best)  is  to  be  purchased  by  the  pound  at 
most  u-onmongers,  ready  cut  into  lengths.  I  fear  that, 
without  diagrams,  I  cannot  describe  intelligibly  the  proper 
way  to  fix  the  wire,  which  to  be  neat  and  efficient  must  be 
applied  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  but  if  my  readers  will 
examine  attentively  the  way  in  which  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of 
soda-water  is  secured,  they  will  understand  the  matter 
better  than  by  a  page  of  description.  I  have  usually  found 
one  wii'e  to  be  suificient  secmity,  but  if  it  be  preferred  that 
the  cork  should  take  the  appearance  of  a  champagne  cork, 
a  second  wire  or  piece  of  string  may  Ije  put  on,  crossing  the 
first  at  right  angles ;  and  If  just  previously  to  the  viring, 
the  cork  above  the  bottle  be  dipped,  so  as  to  soften  it,  into  a 
little  hot  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pressure  of  the  wire 
will  cause  it  to  assume  the  peculiar  rounded  top  which  is 
desired.  If  it  be  wished  stdl  fm-ther  to  give  it  the  external 
appearance  of  foreign  wine,  some  thin  tinfoil  may  be  cut 
into  strips,  and  pasted  round  the  cork  and  neck  of  the 
bottle ;  but  this  covering,  as  far  as  my  e-xperience  goes,  is 
more  ornamental  than  useful,  and,  of  com'se,  involves  some 
additional  trouble  and  expense. 

When  the  mne  is  all  bottled,  which  it  should  be  between 


November  and  March,  it  should  be  laid  down  in  a  cool 
cellar;  the  bottles  to  remain  on  their  side  until  April,  when 
they  may  be  placed  upright,  again  to  be  laid  down  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  placed  upright  again  the  following 
-Vpril.  By  attending  to  this  direction,  which  is  one  given  by 
Mr.  Uoberts  in  his  book,  that  gentleman  says  that  he  has  no 
doubt  wines  will  retain  theii'  efl'ervescence  many  years.  I 
have  myself  no  practical  experience  of  the  utility  of  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  bottles,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  tend  to  prevent  their  bursting,  which  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  hot  weather,  though  I  have  never  met  with  this 
casualty  myself,  beyond  an  occasional  bottle  or  two,  and  I 
fancy  it  will  seldom  occur  if  the  wine  has  been  properly 
attenuated,  and  is  housed  in  a  cellar  of  an  uniform  cool  tem- 
perature. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  addition,  so  commonly  ordered 
in  receipts  for  made  wines,  of  brandy  or  other  spiiit.  It  has 
'  been  considered  that  this  adtUtion  tends  to  preserve  the 
wines,  and  causes  them  to  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  without 
tm'uing  sour;  but  this  idea  is  founded  in  error,  for  we  have 
the  authority  of  Dr.  SlaccuUock  for  saying  that  "  the 
addition  of  spirit  will  decompose  wine,"  and  that  "  tlie  pro- 
cess, though  it  may  be  slow,  is  certain."  If  wines  are 
unproperly  fermented,  the  admixture  of  sugar  aud  brandy, 
may  cover  the  flavor  of  the  vinegar  in  their  composition,  but 
these  additions  will  faU  to  reuder  them  wholeaomc ;  and  I 
am  certain  that  any  one  following  carefully  the  directions  I 
have  laid  down  in  my  previous  papers,  feeling  his  way  as  it 
were  ivith  the  aid  of  the  saccharometer,  will  have  no 
occasion  to  turn  his  wine  into  "  grog "  in  order  to  render  it 
palatable. 

Substances  intended  to  impart  colour  (such  as  beet-root, 
or  cochineal  for  a  rosy  tint,  raspings  of  burnt  crust,  or 
burnt  sugar  for  a  daiicer  brown  shade),  as  well  as  those 
intended  to  give  an  aroma  (as  cowsUps  in  cowslip  wine, 
elder  flowers  in  frontiniac),  should  be  added  after  the 
height  of  the  fenuentation  is  over,  as  that  process  destroys 
or  alters  both  colom'  and  aroma  in  a  great  degree ;  the  wine- 
maker  shoidd  likewise  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  boiled 
liquors,  as  in  parsnip  and  such  wines,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
excite  the  necessary  fermentation,  and  often  an  ar-tificial 
feiTuent,  such  as  yeast,  must  be  added.  In  those  wines,  too, 
made  in  winter,  or  early  spring,  as  raisin  or  orange  wine,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  them  near  a  fire  whUe  undergoing 
fermentation,  or,  at  least,  to  be  careful  to  conduct  this 
process  in  a  warm  and  equable  temperatm'e. — H.  W.  Livett, 
Wells,  Somerset. 


NOTES  ON  BEE-KEEPING. 

Taking  off  Glasses  akd  Smaij.  HnES. — At  page  378  of 
your  last  volume  but  one,  I  pointed  out  a  method  that  I  had 
accidentally  discovered  for  taldug  ott'  sujiers,  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  my  brother  bee-keepers  woidd  try  it  in  the  course 
of  the  season  just  passed  away,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
whether  any  of  them  have  done  so.  As  the  communication 
appeiU-ed  at  that  season  of  the  year  wiien  our  minds  are 
directed  to  the  more  active,  though,  jierhaps,  not  more 
lileasiug,  operations  of  the  apiary,  it  may  have  escaped  their 
recollection ;  but  as  the  pi'ogenitor  of  the  bantluig,  it  has,  of 
course,  not  escaped  mine,  and  I  now  send  you  the  result  of 
my  own  trials  of  it.  I  have  tried  it  m  four  cases :  m  the 
first  three  it  was  entu-ely  successfiU,  and  I  carried  away  tlie 
plunder  of  a  glass,  a  straw  hive,  and  a  wooden  concern,  with 
glasses,  described  at  page  57  of  the  last  volume,  the  next 
morning  in  triimipb  ;  in  the  fourth  I  failed,  3et  my  failure 
has  confirmed  me  in  my  favoiu'able  view  of  the  method,  and 
that  for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear.  Upon  fimUng 
the  bees  stUl  amongst  the  combs  (it  was  a  large  glass, 
holding  about  1211is.,  that  I  was  operating  upon),  I  resorted 
to  the  old  method  of  caiTjing  the  glass  into  the  shade,  and 
commencing  the  tapping  process,  but  all  my  etibrts  were  to 
no  pui-jiose ;  not  wisliiug  to  waste  any  further  time  about 
tlie  matter,  I  stupified  the  bees  with  tJie  Piacodiiuu  cellare, 
and  quicldy  effected  a  cleaa-ance.  Then  I  discovered  that 
aljout  40  of  the  cells  nearest  to  the  stock  hi\e  were  filled 
with  tlie  larva;  of  yotuig  bees,  and  that  the  queen  herself, 
following  the  example  of  another  illustrious  personage  in 
these  realms,   was  on   a  visit  to  her  northern  subjects. 
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And  here  let  me  give  a  word  of  ad-rice  to  such  of  my 
fellows  as  are  less  experienced  tlian  myself — never  smoke 
a  super  fur  the  purpose  of  tahimj  liom-if^  at  all  events  while 
there  are  drones  about.  Tlie  smol;e  ( wlietlier  from  the 
terror  it  creates  or  not  I  cannot  say)  acts  in  such  a. 
manner  upon  the  cb'ones  as  to  produce  a  most  rile  disfigure- 
ment of  the  comlis. 

Aetificiai.  Swaems. — I  talie  this  oppoitunity  of  adding 
my  thanks  to  the  many  that  have  been  ottered  to  our  un- 
known friend,  "  The  Country  Curate,"  for  his  amusing  and 
instructive  pajieis.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  liis  opinion  as 
to  my  chance  of  success  in  attempting  the  following  plan  of 
ai'tificial  sprin?  swai-ming,  and  I  suggest  it  for  the  following 
reasons  : — I  noticed  that  upon  the  fli-st  intjroduetiou  of  smoke 
into  the  glass  just  mentioned,  all  the  bees  in  it  crowded  to 
the  top,  pressing  their  heads  against  the  sealed  cells,  or 
inserting  them  into  the  open  ones,  for  the  pmpose,  as  one 
must  naturally  conclude,  of  staving  off  as  long  as  possible 
its  liauefid  etfects.  Further,  though  many  plans  have  been 
pointed  out  for  the  fonnatiou  of  artificial  swarms,  and  though 
such  plans  have  been  adopted  with  success  (sue  pai'ticularly 
the  two  communications  at  page  325  of  the  last  voliune),  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  formation  by  driving  is  attended 
vrith  cotisiderable  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of 
daniixgiug  tlie  heavy  In-ood  combs  by  reversing  the  hives 
prepax'atory  to  the  ihiviug.  (This  objection  would  not, 
perhaps,  apply  where  the  old  system  of  fixing  sticks  across 
the  interior  of  the  hive  is  adopted,  but  such  a  system  is  not 
to  he  thought  of  by  us  new  Ughts.)  Supposing  then  tliat  it 
is  the  habit  of  bees  to  seek  the  upper  parts  of  the  hive, 
under  the  influence  of  smoke,  why  not  place  the  hive  which 
you  vdah  to  stock  (fitted  with  a  temporary  floor-board, 
having  a  hole  four  inches  square,  in  the  centre)  over  the 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  stock  hive,  and  ajiply  the  fumigator 
to  the  entrance  hole  towai'ds  the  evening '.'  would  not  the 
bees  immediately  ascend  ?  Should  they  directly  aftenvards 
become  stupified  it  woidd  be  but  of  small  consequence,  they 
would  fall  upon  the  temporaiy  floor-board ;  stupefaction, 
however,  does  not  take  place  immediately,  and,  by  admitlmg 
the  smoke  slowly,  there  woidd  be  sufticient  time  to  chive  up 
the  required  quantity  of  bees.  Perhaps  a  piece  of  perfo- 
rated zinc  might,  with  good  results,  be  placed  upon  the  hole 
iu  the  top  of  the  upper  hive ;  the  smell  of  the  fresh  au- 
mi^tht  induce  the  bees  to  motmt  more  readily.  Then, 
should  the  swanu  he  a  small  one,  the  suggestion  of  the 
Country  Cm-ate,  to  be  foimd  at  page  :38  of  the  Enghsh  Bee- 
Keeper,  as  to  placing  it  in  the  position  of  the  old  hive,  and 
the  old  hive  on  a  new  stand,  might  be  CMi-ied  out.  His 
system,  however,  is  now  being  explained  by  him  in  yom- 
pages.  I  have  read  his  work,  and  think  so  highly  of  some 
of  his  suggestions  that  I  shall  certainly  tiy  them  ;  he  is,  in 
my  idea,  doing  "  the  science  "  a  sei-vice  by  divulging  them  in 
the  colivmns  of  cm-  little  world.  But  to  return, — an  easy 
method  of  artificial  swai-ming  is  a  gi-eat  desideratum  for 
those  who,  like  me,  ai-e  engaged  through  the  day.  To  k-now 
that  you  are  not  dependent  upon  others  for  the  projier 
watching  of  yom-  hives  at  swarming  time,  is  a  gi-eat  thing, 
and  I  feel  much  inclined  to  irt/  the  above  next  year.  The 
time  when  has  been  pointed  out  ah-eady  in  various  parts  of 
your  volumes. 

Fujno.wor.s. — Those  who  have  a  Brown's  or  an  anybody 
else's  fumigator,  need  never  be  at  a  loss :  it  -will  only  he 
necessaiy  to  have  a  flat  mouth-piece  made  to  fit  on  in  the 
place  of  the  bent  moveable  nozzle,  that  is  usually  a  part  of 
it.  To  those  who  have  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  would  point 
out  a  veiy  useful  contrivance,  described  in  Miner's  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Manual,  as  follows : — "  It  consists  of  an 
ordinary  bellows,  with  a  tin  tube  about  three  inches  long, 
and  two  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  over  the  air-hole.  The 
cover  to  this  tube  is  perforated  with  holes  ;  and  the  air-hole 
is  covered  with  tin,  also  perforated  in  like  manner."  The 
mode  of  using  it  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  Miner  calls  it  the 
most  simple  and  practical  fiunigator  in  use.  This  book  of 
Miner's  is,  by  the  way,  a  veiy  useftil  soi-t  of  book.  The 
author  is.  hke  most  other  -writers  on  bees,  rather  dogmatic 
in  his  opinions ;  but  we  spectators  do  not  care  much  for  that ; 
we  adopt  the  manners  of  our  own  favourites,  and  wandering 
from  flower  to  flower,  or  rather  book  to  book,  take  w-hat  we 
want  from  those  which  suit  us  best. 

SnppLVTN'G  Watek  to  Bees. — Most  likely  many  of  yom- 


readers  have  been,  like  me,  sadly  bothered  about  floats  for 
their  water-pans.  Bits  of  wood  floating  about  iu  them,  do 
not  present  an  over  neat  appearance ;  besides,  unless  con- 
tinually dried,  they  become  water-logged,  and  sink.  Miner 
recommends  (and  I  see  the  Couutiy  Curate  does  the  same) 
that  Uie  pan  should  be  fiUeil  with  small  stones.  He  says — 
a  tin  baking-pan,  about  an  inch  or  more  deep,  is  suitable. 
.\s  the  water  should  be  renewed  eveiy  morning.  I  think  it 
would  be  convenient  to  have  the  pan  rather  deeper  along  the 
centre,  than  elsewhere,  and  to  have  a  thumb-screw  fitted  in 
at  its  deepest  part,  whereby  to  let  the  water  ott"  preparatory 
to  refilling. 

Aspect,  Screening  Hives,  and  Winter  Coksumptiok 
OF  Food. — Now  so  much  is  being  said  about  the  winter 
consumjition  and  general  prosperity  of  hives,  in  connection 
with  asjject,  1  feel  much  inclined  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject.  I  am  one  of  those  who  tried  the  buiying  system 
last  winter,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  ray 
bmied  hive  has  done  veiy  w-ell  throughout  the  season.  I  do 
not  at  all  regiet  h.aving  tried  the  exijeiimcnt ;  in  fact,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  try  any  other  that  may  appear  calculated  to 
advance  the  science.  Our  clerical  friend  having  taken  up 
the  cudgels  on  om-  behalf,  and  given  to  om-  detractors  what 
they  deseiTe,  and  to  our  expeiiments  something  of  a  heroic 
cast,  the  whole  matter  may  as  well  be  allowed  to  di-op.  The 
report  of  my  attera;it  appeared  at  page  40  of  the  last  volimie, 
and  I  there  mentioned  that  the  average  monthly  consump- 
tion of  two  raibmied  hives,  between  the  "20th  of  October,  and 
the  iOth  of  .January,  did  not  exceed  ten  ounces  in  one  case, 
and  twelve  in  the  other,  and  this  moderate  consumption  was 
attiibuted  to  the  hives  having  been  protected  through  the 
winter  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun. 

Now,  if  the  matter  in  dispute  is  merely  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  certain  position,  m  consequence  of  such  position 
being  tliat  in  which  a  minimum  consumption  of  honey  takes 
place,  and  if  the  old-estabhshed  position  is  foimd  advan- 
tageous for  iiny  reasons  at  all,  it  would  seem  that  if  this 
minimum  consumption  can  be  obtained  by  any  means  not  in- 
volving a  change  from  the  old  position,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  adopt  such  means.  It  has,  hitherto,  been  considered  by 
the  most  intelligent  wiiters  on  bees  ( Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Payne  amongst  the  muirber),  that  the  niornint/  s«h,  at  all 
events,  is  advantageous  to  bees.  I  have  noticed  that  one  of 
my  hives,  which  is  more  shaded  than  the  otliei-s,  is  always 
about  lialf-an-hour  after  the  othei-s,  before  it  gets  well  to 
work,  a  somewhat  seiious  matter  in  this  countiy  of  short 
seasons,  where  eveiy  liaK  bom-  is  of  importance.  Again, 
where  water  is  not  abundant,  the  bees  take  advantage  of  tlie 
heavy  dews  which  so  abomul  with  us— at  least,  I  fancy  so, 
for  when  my  bees  have  been  pre\ented  by  high  and  di-ying 
winds  fi-om  getting  ottt  cai-ly,  they  have  invariably  made  a 
greater  use  than  usual  of  the  water-pans,  towards  the  middle 
of  tlie  day.  For  these  reasons  I  feel  partial  to  the  old 
southern  or  south-easteni  aspects  ;  by  tlie  use  of  the  jackets 
described  at  page  .57  of  the  last  volume,  aided  by  a  piece  of 
inch  stufl',  about  three  inches  squai-e,  placed  on  edge  before 
the  entrance  hole,  the  inducement  for  the  bees  to  leave  the 
hive,  viz.  the  sunshine,  is  wai-ded  oft',  a  moderate  con- 
sumption of  food  takes  place  in  winter,  uitejnal  heat,  and 
consequently  eai-ly  breeding,  is  promoted,  and  the  tliree-inch 
piece  being  removed,  somewhat  of  the  effect  of  shady  walls 
and  shrubiieries  is  produced  in  simimer.  As  between  the  20tli 
of  J.anuaiy,  and  the  20th  of  Februaiy,  the  two  hives  above  re- 
ferred to,  lost  nothing  in  weight,  and  as  such  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  breeding  had  commenced,  1 
camiot  help  thinking  that  such  breeding  was  paiily  to  be 
attributed  to  the  quiet  state  of  tlie  hives  through  tlie  winter. 
It  is  not  internal  heat,  hut  activity,  that  causes  increased 
consumption. — R. 


THE  DOMESTIC  PIGEON. 

CARE  TO  EE  T.VKEN  OF  THE  EOVEHOUSE. 

Pigeons  only  attach  themselves  to  their  dovehouse  so 
long  as  they  find  a  wholesome  and  convenient  shelter  there, 
and  an  agreeable  and  safe  lodging  where  they  can  rear  tlieii- 
young.  If  these  conveniences  ai-e  not  imited,  they  soon 
become  tired  of  it,  and  abandon  it.  These  birds  cannot  bear 
a  bad  smeU ;  when  they  ai-e  exposed  to  it  for  a  long  time. 
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wliieli  only  liniipens  wlieii  thry  nre  retained  hy  tlieir  young 
in  ii  ilirty  ilnvrcoto,  tliey  clrooi),  ocmtrai't  diseases,  and  perisli. 
It  is,  tlieretbre,  necessary  freiiuently  to  sweep  tlie  floor,  so 
as  to  ivniove  tlie  dun^;  lietori^  it  ferments,  wliiL-Ii  will  happen 
whenONer  it  is  eoUeeted  together  in  a  heaji.  Tliis  operation 
ought  to  be  repeated  every  mouth,  oi',  at  least,  four  times  a 
year.  In  this  lost  case  we  should  clloose  those  times  when 
the  jiigeons  ai'o  least  occupied  in  brooding :  the  first  time 
we  slionld  clean  it  in  siuing ;  the  second,  as  soon  as  the 
first  lliglit  is  passed  ;  and  the  faiu'Ui  time,  at  Uie  beginuuig 
of  wintiu',  when  the  laying  is  over.  We  slionld  be  very 
caret'nl  to  thoroughly  clean  all  tlie  boxes  avid  nests  every 
tim(>,  for  «lien  the  dimg  is  allowed  to  accumulate  there,  it 
is  very  iiijiu-ious  to  the  young ;  it  heats  them,  and  produces 
veniiin,  especially  wonus,  which  are  sometimes  so  numerous 
that  Ihey  attack  tlieii-  feet,  and  even  belly.  The  person 
employed  to  remove  the  dung  must  do  it  as  gently  as  po.s- 
sihle,  because  the  dust  arising  from  it  is  excessively  annoy- 
ing both  to  man  as  well  as  pigeons.  They  must  also  he 
careful  not  to  get  any  of  it  in  their  eyes,  I'or,  if  old,  It  mil 
occasion  .1  long  and  painful  inflammation,  hdt  if  fresli  it 
miglit  cause  loss  of  sight.  (?) 

Kveiy  time  we  take  any  young  pigeons  we  must  not 
neglect  to  rake  out  the  nests,  to  rub  them  ivith  a  hard  brush, 
and  even  to  wash  them,  if  we  can  do  so  conveniently.  By 
this  means  we  shall  destroy  the  Uce,  which  are  the  greatest 
scourge  to  young  pigeons.  These  insects  stick  to  them  by 
tliousauds,  suck  them,  make  them  tliiu,  and  prevent  their 
growtli,  or,  at  least,  gre.atly  retard  it.  We  sliould  try  to 
tame  the  pigeons,  so  as  not  to  frighten  them  so  much  when 
we  enter  their  dwelling.  Some  are  apt  not  to  return  to 
their  eggs  when  tliey  liave  been  frightened  from  them.  We 
have  akeady  said  that  the  best  manner  of  familiarising 
tliem  is  to  wliistle  eveiy  time  we  throw  tliem  any  grain.  On 
entering  the  dovehouse  we  should  knock  at  the  door  before 
opening  it,  to  give  those  that  may  chance  to  be  on  the 
ground  time  to  gain  the  upper  part  of  the  building  mthout 
too  much  hurry,  which  might  occasion  tliem  to  break  their 

t>tTO-S, 

We  must  never  allow  any  dilapidations  iu  the  dovecote 
without  repauing  them  immediately ;  we  must  also  be  par- 
ticularly careful  to  keep  it  clean  ;  we  must  never  suffer  any 
unusual  filth  ui  the  interior ;  occasion  ally,  to  purify  it,  we 
should  talce  advantage  of  the  time  wiien  they  are  in  the 
country  to  fumigate  it,  but  this  must  be  done  with  prudence 
and  moderation,  because  it  may  become  dangerous.  Per- 
hajis  it  would  be  better  to  content  om'selves  with  bmiiing  a 
little  straw,  and  hanging  up,  at  certain  distances,  small 
bundles  of  mint,  sage,  lavender,  and  other  aromatic  plants, 
the  smell  of  w  liieh  they  ai-e  very  fond  of. 

PIliEONS'    DUNO. 

We  shall  refer  to  an  article  extracted  from  the  New  Dic- 
tionary of  Natural  History  relative  to  the  utility  that 
agriculture  may  derive  from  pigeons'  dung ;  for,  in  certain 
countries,  it  is  a  very  important  production.  "  Pigeons' 
dung  is  one  of  the  strongest  maniu'es  we  possess  ;  iu  a  weiy 
sliort  time  it  fertilizes  the  damp  and  cold  meadows ;  it 
doubles  the  harvest  of  leguminous  plants,  and  especially  the 
hemp,  when  we  know  how  to  use  it  properly  ;  it  is  also  very 
good  for  trees,  at  the  stem  of  which  we  must  put  it  after 
the  rain  has  deprived  it  of  its  first  heat,  otherwise  it  would 
hmii  the  roots  as  it  does  the  weeds  on  wiiich  it  is  thrown. 
This  manure  being  easily  removed,  is  particularly  valualile 
ill  the  mountainous  and  barren  countries,  where  the  land, 
being  some  way  from  the  dwelling,  is  difiicult  of  access  by 
any  vehicle." 

Pigeons'  dung  from  the  domestic  dovehouse  has  the 
inconvenience  of  sowing  with  it  the  vetch,  barley,  hemp- 
seed,  buckwheat,  and  millet,  wiiich  the  birds  have  dropped 
in  their  nests;  for  although  it  kills  weeds,  the  good  grain, 
protected  by  nature,  resists  it. 

Pigeons'  dung  is  so  filled  with  .salt  and  extractive  matter, 
that  unless  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  certain  time,  espe- 
cially in  rainy  w-eather,  by  scattering  it  quickly,  or  without 
mixing  it  with  vegetable  niouhl,  and  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  it,  we  should  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  and  destroy- 
ing the  principles  of  germination.  It  may  be  thinly  sown 
on  heavy  land  every  time  any  seed  is  sown,  or  even  with 
the  seed. 


In  some  places  they  mitigate  its  activity  by  mixing  it  with 
horse-dung  or  rotten  cow-dung  ;  but  this  mixture,  which  is, 
nevertheless,  very  good,  ought  to  be  niaile  in  any  other 
place  than  the  dovehouse.  Some  agriculturists  scatter 
pigeons'  dung  on  a  piece  of  wheat  after  the  frost,  but  this 
method  only  succeeds  when  the  spring  is  wet,  and  the  land 
heavy;  for  if  it  is  a  dry  spring,  and  light  lanil,  this  manure 
does  harm ;  it  would  be  better  to  spread  it  in  the  autumn 
before  the  last  ploughing.  The  rain  moderates  the  heat  of 
it,  which,  no  doubt,  suits  the  corn,  but  especially  the  hemp- 
close  and  meadows,  wliere  it  destroys  the  moss,  bulrush, 
and  other  destructive  plants,  whilst  it  causes  the  good  herb 
to  grow  abundantly. 

Some  gardeners,  following  the  judicious  observations  of 
M.  Tliouin,  Professor  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  HistoiT, 
make  use  of  pigeons'  dung  in  the  composition  of  earth  for 
foreign  [daiits  reared  in  pots ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
employ  iiKire  than  a  sixteenth  part  of  it,  and  when  reduced 
to  mould,  for  if  it  is  used  when  nifire  fresh,  and  in  larger 
proiiortioiis,  it  wcaild  only  lU-y  up  the  roots  of  the  )ilaiits. 
If  this  dung,  well  decomposed  and  reduced  to  mould,  is 
mixed  with  heatli-mould,  wiiich  is  now  generally  used  for 
all  haired-rooted  jilants,  and  e\en  still  finei',  it  wiU  rectify 
that  poorness  and  dniiess  which  causes  a  great  number  of 
valuable  vegetables  to  droop.  It  is  also  employed  to  take 
ofi'  the  rawness  of  water  from  a  weU,  and  particularly  to 
neuiralize  the  salt  it  sometimes  contains,  and  render  it  less 
liable  to  evajioration  from  the  soil.  For  this  pui-pose  they 
throw  the  tliirtieth  part  of  a  pound  of  this  manm-e  at  the 
bottom  of  the  casks  which  receive  this  water,  and  eveiy  tuue 
they  are  going  to  make  use  of  it  for  watering  they  stir  up 
this  mixtiu'e.  This  fluid  thus  charged  with  jiigeons'  dmig  is 
emiibiyed  in  the  kitchen-gai'dens  to  water  tliose  fruit-trees 
wiiich  are  yomig  and  unhealthy ;  it  frequently  produces  a 
very  good  etlect. 

UTENSILS  FOE  THE  DOVEHOUSE  AND  ATUTIY. 

1.  The  Bwinging  ladder  (///.  ] )  is  extremely  convenient 

for  those  dovehouses,  iB 
the  shape  of  a  round- 
tower.  By  this  means, 
we  can  visit  all  the  nests 
with  out  trouble,  and  with- 
out any  great  motion 
likely  to  frighten  the  pi- 
geons. It  is  made  in 
several  ways ;  but  we  shall 
^  confine  ourselves  to  de- 
scribing the  most  simple 
and  easy.  We  must  search 
,  for  the  precise  middle  of 
the  flooring  of  the  dove- 
house ;  and  when  we  have 
founditjweshouldtake  up 
a  square,  and  replace  it 
with  a  large  soliil  stone, 
in  the  middle  of  wiiich  a 
hole  has  been  made  large 
enough  to  receive  a  pivot, 
as  we  shall  explain  pre- 
sently. The  hardest  stone 
ought  to  be  preferred,  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  so 
soon  worn  out  by  fric- 
tion. The  free  -  stone, 
however,  is  not  good,  because  it  is  so  easily  woi'n  away  by 
the  iron ;  but  the  jasper  and  flint  are  excellent.  By  means 
of  a  beam  across  the  upper  part  of  the  dovehouse,  we  shall 
place  vertically  on  the  stone  a  strong  piece  of  wood,  fur- 
nished at  each  extremity  with  an  iron  pivot,  of  one  inch 
diameter.  The  lower  pivot  will  bo  placed  in  the  hole  of  the 
stone,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  freely  ;  and  the 
upper  jjivot  will  be  fixed  in  an  iron  plate,  in  wiiich  it  can 
also  turn  with  the  least  possible  friction.  We  imagine  that 
this  piece  of  wood,  which  we  sliall  call  the  axletree,  ought 
to  be  placed  perfectly  upright.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
axletree,  and  the  lower  part,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  foot  from 
the  floor,  we  shall  fix,  at  a  right  angle,  two  pieces  of  wood 
parallel  and  sohd,  supported  by  two  other  pieces  exactly 
lilce  a  double  crutch.     The  two  ends  of  the  jiieces  of  hori- 
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zontal  wood  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  level,  oue  over  the 
other.  We  should  fix  a  travcrs  four-  inches  wide,  and  three 
thick,  on  the  two  Iiorizontal  pieces  in  such  a  manner,  that 
we  shall  have  a  squai-e  frame  turning  on  one  of  its  sides 
(the  axletree),  whilst  the  other  in  turning  will  make  the 
round  of  the  dovehouse,  never  being  more  than  six  or  eight 
iuclies  from  the  nests,  if  the  dovehouse  is  exactly  round, 
which  should  be  the  case.  The  travers  or  opposite  side  of 
the  axletree  mu^^t  be  pierced  mth  round  holes  10  inches 
apart,  in  which  we  should  place  ladder-steps,  extending  eight 
inches  on  each  side,  and  thus  fonnuig  a  ladder,  by  means  of 
which  we  may  easily  visit  all  the  nests  -nithout  trouble,  if, 
wliilst  one  is  on  it,  another  person  turns  il  so  as  to  jiresent 
it  in  front  of  the  nest  we  desne  to  reach. 
•-J.  Nest  Holders  (fiij  3)  are  nests  which  are  only  made 
2  use  of  in  the  aviaiy.     They  are 

round,  in  the  fonn  of  a  plate,  but 
never  more  than  an  inch,  or  an 
inch  and  half  deep.  They  must 
be  of  different  dimensions,  in 
order  to  suit  the  size  of  different 
races  of  pigeons.  The  smallest 
ought  to  be  five  inches  ■n-ide 
within,  and  the  largest  seven.  Y\"e  shall  choose  them  flat 
and  smooth  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  them 
level.  "We  must  always  have  double  the  number  of  them  to 
the  pairs  of  pigeons,  because  every  couple  should  have  t.vo 
at  their  disposal.  In  those  countries  where  the  clay  lias  not 
sufficient  solidity  to  make  a  nest  as  tliat  of  Paris,  they  may 
be  made  of  baked-eai-th,  without  varnish,  for  when  they  ai'e 
varnished  they  do  not  absorb  the  damp  from  the  dung  of 
the  young  pigeon  :  it  would  engender  a  multitude  of  insects, 
and  even  worms,  capable  of  attacking  the  young  ones. 
Besides,  they  would  suffer  materially  from  always  being  wet, 
and  the  least  cold  would  cause  tliem  death.  These  earthen 
nests  would  be  preferable  to  those  of  plaster,  if  they  were 
not  twice  as  dear,  because  they  can  be  brushed  out,  and 
washed  without  uijuring  them  ;  but,  however,  the  amateur 
who  would  determine  to  go  to  this  expense,  would  be  well 
recompensed  by  then'  durability. 

3.  The  Wateb  Holder  {fig  3)  is  of  baked  earth,  var- 
nished inside,  larger  or  smaller, 
according  to  the  quantity  of 
pigeons  we  have  to  supply  witli 
water.  This  holder  is  composed 
of  two  pieces ;  the  watering- 
place,  a,  and  the  bottle,  h.  The 
drinking-place  ought  to  be  al- 
most the  form  of  an  earthen 
vase,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
middle  part  should  be  larger 
than  the  top  and  bottom.  At 
three  inches  from  the  bottom, 
whatever  its  size  may  be,  the 
middle  should  be  pierced  with 
opposite  holes  like  windows, 
through  which  a  pigeon  can 
easily  pass  its  head,  so  as  to 
reach  the  water.  The^e  holes 
may  be  three  inches  ui  diameter, 
and  more,  if  it  does  not  injure 
the  solidity  of  the  piece.  The  edges  of  this  drinking-place 
should  be  a  bttle  -mdened,  so  as  to  be  able  to  support  the 
bottle  maintaining  its  o\to  level.  The  bottle  is  nothing 
more  than  a  stone  pitcher  wthout  handles,  and  having  a 
a  lai-ge  middle.  Its  neck  should  be  long,  like  a  bottle  ;  the 
length  of  the  neck,  and  the  size  of  the  middle,  must  be 
calculated  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  reversed  on  tlie 
watering-place,  the  orifice  through  which  the  water  that  it 
has  been  filled  with  will  issue,  when  at  two  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ilrinking-place,  when  the  middle  will  support 
it  on  its  sides,  and  thus  firmly  fix  it.  By  this  means  the 
bottom  of  the  water-holder  will  always  be"  freed  from  filth  ; 
and  as  long  as  there  is  any  water  in  the  bottle  it  will  main- 
tain itself  at  two  inches  height  from  the  bottom  of  the 
drinldng-place.  We  must  always  be  pai'ticularly  careful  to 
keep  the  water-holder  very  clean,  and  to  renew  the  water  as 
often  as  possible.  In  the  winter,  especially,  we  must  watch 
that  it  does  not  freeze.  It  is  advisable  to  have  several 
water-holders  in  a  large  pigeon-house. 


The  Trough  (fiy.  4),  which  we  shall  not  describe,  be- 
cause everybody  knows 
what  it  is,  should  be  of 
a  size  calculated  by  the 
number  of  birds  we 
Iiave  to  feed.  The 
manger  should  be  sur- 
rounded mth  a  small 
shelf,  pierced  with  se- 
veral round  holes, 
about  two  or  three 
inches  apai-t,  large 
enough  for  a  pigeon 
to  put  its  head  through 
easily;  it  is  useful  to 
preserve  the  gi'ain 
from  the  filtli  which  might  fall  into  it.  It  is  covered  again 
with  a  plauk,  extending  above  three  nails  on  each  side,  to 
pre lent  the  dirt  from  falling  into  the  grain. 

5.  The  Net  {fi'j.  5)  is  a  kind  of  mre  net,  about  eighteen 
inches  wide,  furnished  with  a  deep  wire 
pocket,  and  hafted  on  a  slick  of  five  or 
six  feet.  This  is  used  to  take  the 
pigeons,  and  particularly  the  old  ones, 
■nith  facUity,  that  we  wish  to  draw  from 
the  dovehouse  ;  by  this  means  we  do 
not  pursue  them  too  much,  or  frighten 
the  others. 


0.  The  SciurrsG  Ivxiaes  {fins.  G  and  7)  are  small, 
triangular  blades  of  iron,  very  much  in  the  shape  of  a 
mason's  trowel,  but  hafted  by  a  hole  or  socket  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  blade.  They  are  perfectly  triangidar;  they 
serve  to  scrape  and  clean  the  nests,  and  especially  the  flat 
stu-faces.  They  are  also  made  with  one  side  of  the  triangle 
round,  instead  of  su'aight ;  these  are  very  convenient  for 
the  nest-holilei's. 

7.  The  brushes  which  are  ussd  to  wash  and  brush  the 
boxes  in  an  a\iary,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mites  and  bugs, 
should  have  a  handle  of  five  or  six  inches  ;  the  hardest  ai-e 
tlie  best.  Lastly,  there  ought  to  be  a  good  quantity  of 
birch  brooms,  veiy  hard,  which  should  frequently  be  made 
use  of;  for  the  prosperity  of  a  pigeon-house  depends  as 
much  on  its  cleanliness  as  all  the  other  causes  united. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OP  PIGKONS. 

thleteesth  race. 

C'owTJSD  Pigeon  ( Co/«miia  cuctiUala). — It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  couiectiu'e  the  reason  that  has  detenuined  all  orni- 
thologists to  place  these  birds  in  tlie  race  of  the  mirlures, 
whilst  there  ai'e  few  pigeons  tliat  transmit  to  their  posterity 
forms  so  pme,  and  characteristics  so  prominent  and  invaii- 
able.  They  all  have  the  head,  tail,  and  flight,  wiiite ;  a 
pearled  eye,  and  small  ribbon  round  the  eyes ;  on  the  back 
part  of  the  liead  they  have  a  raised  rufl'  of  feathei's,  hanging 
dowii  to  the  neck,  and  extending  on  to  the  breast,  like  the 
cowi  of  a  monk  ;  this  cmled  gorget  is  verj-  commonly  dyed 
with  changeable  colom-s,  producing  an  e.xtremely  agreeable 
effect.     Their  figm-e  is  small  and  elegant ;  their  beak  vei'y 
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slinrt.      Tlie  females  nrp  never  strcalieil.     Tliey  produoe 
well ;  waiuler  but  a  short  distance  from  the  buildings,  in 
consequence  of  the  rulf  rendering  then-  flight  fatiguing ;  and 
they  easily  become  tiune. 
Jacobin    Pigeon    {Columhtt   ciicnlkda  JKcohiiia).  —  Tliis 


pretty  pigeon  partalies  of  different  colours,  of  which  we  have 
several  sub-vaiieties. 

Hei.meted  GoflT.ED  PiGEON  (Coliimbn  cuaillnla  galerila). 
— It  is  black,  with  the  head,  ilight,  and  tail  white.  It  is  of 
a  larger  size  than  the  common  Cowled,  approaching  that  of 
the  Pouter.  Like  these  last,  it  has  the  habit  of  swelling  its 
throat  a  little,  consequently,  it  has  l)een  supposed  to  be  the 
produce  of  one  of  tlie  Pouters  and  the  Cowled.  It  has  a 
short  beak,  small  wing,  an  elegant  fomi,  and  the  ruff  of 
feathers  gracefidly  raised,  but  it  is  not  very  productive. 

Caped  Cowled  Pigeon  {Cohtmha  citculluta  hardncucnUata), 
— This  differs  from  those  that  precede  it  in  its  cowl,  which 
merely  forms  a  simple  shell,  and  does  not  extend  below  the 
head.  It  is  a  mongrel,  proceeding  from  the  "  Capuchin  " 
and  a  mixiura  of  small  size.  Although  it  produces  well,  it 
is  rejected  by  the  amateurs. 

This  pigeon  atford  us  an  opportunity  of  making  an  ob- 
sers-ation  equally  applicable  to  all  individuals  of  a  pure 
race.  As  we  have  said  before,  if  we  cross  one  of  the  pure 
pigeons  with  another  variety,  even  with  that  which  may  have 
the  greatest  analogy  to  it,  their  posterity  mil  have  lost  for 
ever  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  race :  the  young 
ones  of  the  "  Glou-Glou "  will  be  mute,  and  those  of  the 
"  Cowled"  will  no  longer  have  the  cowl.  Let  us  wait  as 
many  generations  as  we  will,  these  characters  never  re- 
appear, either  accidentally  or  from  any  art  or  trouble  that 
may  have  been  resorted  to.  This  would  seem  to  prove  that 
art  has  no  power  over  this  diversity  of  forms  or  qualities, 
and  that  it  belongs  exclusively  to  Nature,  and  from 
this  one  might  reasonably  di-aw  the  conclusion  that  these 
birds  are  tnie  species.  It  is,  most  commonly,  the  male 
which  stamps  his  posterity  with  the  predominant  chai-ac- 
teristics  which  constitute  the  race  ;  thus  one  might  suppose 
that  when  lost  by  adulteration,  they  might  be  recovered  by 
recoupling  with  the  male  parent's  stock :  we  shoidd  deceive 
cm-selves,  if  we  expected  any  positive  residt  from  this,  for  a 
long  succession  of  generation  is  necessary.  Again,  if  we 
couple  an  improved  female  of  a  mixed  breed  with  a  male  of 
a  pure  race,  and  when  the  incUviduals  appeal'  to  have 
retimied  to  then'  piimitive  character,  they  wiU  always 
produce  many  young  ones  healing  the  marks  of  ancient 
adulteration,  by  a  remarkable,  or  perhaps  even  total,  altera- 
tion in  the  characters  of  the  race.  The  Capuchins  might 
perhaps  appear  again  with  their  cowl,  but  we  should  never 
be  sure  that  they  woidd  ti'ansmit  it  to  all  theu'  posterity. 
As  to  the  Glou-fflous,  although  having  recovered  their  crown, 
and  the  long  feathers  which  cover  their  feet,  they  will 
always  be  mute,  and,  consequently,  of  no  value.  If  it  hap- 
pens, for  example,  that  one  of  these  pigeons  brought  back 
to  its  primitive  foi-m  by  perseverance,  was  crossed  again 
with  a  stranger  race,  the  character  would  be  for  ever  lost. 
The  yovmg  pigeons  springing  from  this  degenerate  race, 


although  having  a  father  or  mother  of  the  purest  race, 
instead  of  recovering  the  primitive  characteristics,  would 
retimi  for  ever  to  the  class  of  Mixtures,  wliich  never  trans- 
mit to  then'  posterity  their  fomis  or  plumage. 

fourteenth  race. 

Helmeted  Pigeons  {Cohimha  tjalcata). — The  feathers  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head  are  turned  the  contraiy  way, 
fonning  a  sort  of  shell  or  helmet,  from  whence  their  French 
and  Latin  name  The  figure  is  small,  and  body  lengthy,  of 
a  very  easy,  elegant,  and  graceful  shape.  These  birds  rather 
resemble  the  "  Nonnains  "  in  their  fonn  and  size,  but  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  them,  having  no  cowl. 

DuTCH-HEI.METED  PiGEON  (Cnlumha  i/akata  baiava). — 
The  eye  pearled  ;  a  slight  filament  round  tlie  eyes  ;  the  head 


and  end  of  the  larger  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  of 
the  same  colour,  lilue,  yellow,  or  black,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  always  white  ;  the  feet  naked  ;  about  the  size  of  the 
"  Paon  "  pigeon. 

This  variety  has  fm-nished  four  sub-varieties,  always 
having  the  large  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  the  same  colour 
as  the  head;  tlieu"  figure  is  equally  elegant  yni\i  the  pre- 
ceding, and  their  plumage  is  always  veiy  clean  and  sleek. 

A.  Head  aiul  tail  blue. 

B.  Head  and  tail  black, 
c.     Head  and  tail  red. 

D.     Head  and  tail  yellow. 

Buffon  says  that  the  sub-variety,  B.,  "  so  strongly  re- 
sembles the  Sea-swallow,  that  some  have  given  it  this  name 
with  much  more  analog}-,  for  this  pigeon  has  not  a  round 
body  lilce  most  of  the  others,  but  long,  and  very  easy." 
Might  he  not  have  coufoimded  this  bird  with  oiu-  Swallow 
Pigeon  ?  My  principle  reason  for  thinldng  so  is,  that  his 
description  of  it  agrees  much  better  with  that  than  this, 
whose  hebnet,  nevertheless,  deprives  it  of  all  resemblance 
to  the  sea-swallow. 

Staeling-heljieted  Pigeon  (Columba galeata  sturmis). — 
It  is  black,  rather  more  of  a  jet  than  the  Dutch.  Two  bars 
of  a  greyish  white  on  each  wing,  a  bib  of  the  same  colour, 
in  the  shape  of  a  gorget,  yellow  eye,  and  feathery  legs.  It 
is  veiy  productive. 

EussiAN-HELMETED  PiGEON  {Columba  galeaia  Sussiie). — 
Striped  black,  red,  or  blue,  on  the  wings  and  tip  of  the  tail, 
or  chamois,  or  yellow,  always  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  pure  white,  including  the  upper  mandible  of  the  beak, 
the  spot  continumg  the  line  from  the  middle  of  the  eye  to 
the  shell.  The  eye  is  black,  and  has  no  tilameut ;  the  feet 
are  slightly  shod.     This  pigeon  is  very  productive. 

SuABiAN-HELMETED  PiGEON  (Cohimba  gahata  Suevirr). — 
This  bird,  originally  from  Suabia,  almost  always  changes 
colour  at  the  first  moulting.  It  is  small,  and  has  a  black 
eye ;  the  neck  is  commonly  spotted  with  white,  and  the  feet 
are  naked.  There  are  some  to  be  found  which  have  the 
head,  tail,  and  flight  white ;  others  are  black,  the  cloak 
speolded  in  an  admirable  manner ;  there  are  even  some  ex- 
isting of  a  rose  colour ;  furthermore)  whatever  the  colour  may 
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be,  uniform  or  varied,  speckled  or  striped,  it  is  always  charm- 
ing, and  highly  esteemed  bj'  amateurs.  Its  altitude  appears 
to  connect  it  witli  the  "tournant"  pigeon,  from  wliich  it  pro- 
bably descends.  Among  tlie  varieties  that  tliis  pigeon  lias  liu'- 
nishej,  those  individuals  are  generally  prel'en-ed,  the  upper 
part  of  whose  head  is  of  a  pure  white,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
body  resembling  a  silver  pheasant;  the  black  are  also  much 
esteemed:  the  kind  of  enamel  wliich  covers  them  forms  white 
pearls  round  tlie  neck,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  duU  black, 
with  a  gorget,  or  breastplate,  of  a  white  enamel  on  the 
bre.ast,  and  two  white  stivaks  forming,  on  their  closed  wings, 
the  cross  of  St.  Andrew.  Others  have  the  back,  wings,  head, 
and  breast,  black  frosted  with  white,  or,  as  if  adorned  witli 
an  enamelled  lace  work,  witli  some  while  spots  on  the  large 
black  feathers  of  the  wiugs.  There  are,  also,  some  which, 
instead  of  a  pure  and  unpolished  black,  are  mai-ked  with 
white  spots  un  a  foundation  more  or  less  dark.  A  ISfth 
vai-iety  is  broiro,  and  very  much  resembles  the  Swiss  "  bai 
dore  "  pigeon,  but  it  is  adorned  with  several  rows  of  white 
pearles,  tWim  which  it  deserves  the  name  of  the  ring- 
dove. JI.  YieiUot,  from  whom  we  sh.all  boiTow  these 
details,  thinks  that  one  ought  to  make  a  race  of  the 
"  Coquf'Ue  Souabe "  pigeon,  of  which  tliese  would  be 
the  piiueipal  varieties.  We  ai-e  exactly  of  the  same 
opinion  as  this  learned  ornithologist,  and  if  we  have  not 
executed  liis  judicious  views,  it  is  only  because  we 
would  not  increase  our  nomenclature  by  new  names,  which 
we  should  be  obliged  to  give  to  these  very  iuteresting  varie- 
ties ;  names  which  would,  probably,  cause  confusion,  or,  at 
least,  a  wrong  use  of  them  by  those  amateurs  who  might 
see  them  described  for  the  tirst  time.  All  these  birds 
produce  fi'eely;  but  they  are  very  wild,  and  precipitately 
quit  their  nest  when  one  enters  the  dovecote  ;  it  is  also 
necessary  to  place  their  nest  in  the  darkest  corner  of  their 
habitation.     They  likewise  require  great  cleanliness. 

Bearded-heuieted  Pigeon  {Coliimba  giileala  harbiila). — 
This  is  about  the  size  of  the  Dutch,  and  resembles  it,  save 
in  these  differences, — all  white  with  the  exception  of  the 
head  and  tail,  which  are  red;  this  last  colour  extending 
under  the  beak,  and  tenuinating  almost  in  a  point  on  the 
throat.     This  pigeon  is  very  productive. 

Death's-head  helmeied  Pigeon  iColnmla  ijuleuln  funt- 
hris). — It  very  nearly  resembles  the  preceding  as  to  forms; 
it  has  a  cock's  eye,  naked  feet,  and  the  whole  body  perfectly 
white,  except  the  head,  which  is  black.  It  produces  veiy 
well. 

{To  be  continued.) 


HEPaCLEUlI  GIGANTEUM  CULTUIiE. 

The  seeds,  which  requii-e  to  lay  torpid  in  the  soil  thi'ough 
the  winter,  should  be  sown  at  once,  shallow,  on  rich  gi-ound  ; 
they  will  germinate  early  in  the  spring ;  and  about  Apiil  or 
May,  when  the  yoimg  plants  ai-e  about  two  niches  high, 
they  should  be  taken  up  with  theu'  roots  entire,  and  tians- 
planted  to  their  final  destination,  which  may  be  iu  any 
situation  where  the  soil  has  been  previously  well-manured 
and  deeply  trenched,  the  top  spit  liemg  passed  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  When  the  plant  has  commenced  growing 
rigorously,  weak  liquid-manm'e  may  be  given  it  with  great 
advantage  about  once  a  week,  throughout  the  remainder  of 
its  growth.  The  finest  plant  gi-own  by  myself  this  yeai-, 
was  one  close  to  a  pond ;  in  which  situation  Mi's.  Loudon 
says  tljey  grow  to  an  enomious  height  and  size ;  mine  was 
not  highly-manured,  nor  well  attended  to,  but  with  this 
inferior  cultivation,  it  attained  a  height  of  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  stem  at  the  bottom 
joint  of  twelve-and-a-half  inches,  and  some  of  the  leaves 
measm'ed  within  an  inch  or  two  of  five  feet  in  their  widest 
diameter.  W.  C.  G. 

[This  is  from  the  gentleman  who  has  kindly  supplied 
gratuitously  the  seed  of  the  Heracleum. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


BEDDING  GEP.ANIUMS. 

As  this  class  of  plants  seems  to  have  attracted  much 
attention  of  late,  may  I  ask  the  writers  to  yoiu-  paper  if  they 
remember  an  old  sort  having  leaves  almost  as  much  in- 
dented as  Fair  Helen,  but  a  fiower  of  a  deep  red  or  crimson. 


It  was  never  a  free  gi-ower  as  a  polled  iilant.  but  when 
tiuned  out,  not  known  at  that  period,  did  so  well.  It  wa.s 
called  Moore's  J'ictory ;  a  variety  certainly  superior  to  Routie 
el  Xuir,  or  any  of  that  class.  1  should  think  it  may  still  be 
found  somewhere.  I  remember  seeing  it  some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  an  enthusiastic  admu-er  of  old 
plants;  but,  I  believe,  through  some  accidental  means,  he 
lost  it  again.  Although,  as  a  show  flower,  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  take  its  place  with  our  OoiiJimjnUions,  Hiinriaes, 
Snusels,  i'c.,  yet,  if  restored,  I  durst  venture  to  say,  it  will 
sui-pass  them  as  a  flower-garden  ornament.  1  think  some 
of  the  elder  brethren  of  our  craft  will  remember  it  as  being 
contemporary  with  Vaveyaiid,  Macriinlhiim,  Communiler-in- 
Oliief,  and  some  others,  which  tin;  ups  and  downs  of  twenty 
yeai's  or  more,  have  effaced  from  ray  memory ;  but,  like 
many  others,  I  should  hail  with  pleasure  the  appeai-aiice  of 
my  old  favourite,  if  restored  to  the  place  it  desei-ves ;  and 
I  am  much  deceived  if  it  does  not  become  a  credit,  rather 
than  a  disgrace,  to  its  yoimger  brethren.  If,  therefore,  any 
of  your  readers  remember  this  old  variety,  and  have  seen 
it  in  cultivation  lately,  I  should  feel  tliank-ful  for  their  com- 
municating, through  your  journal,  such  particulars  regarding 
it  as  tiiey  are  in  possession  of;  or,  perhaps,  some  of  yom' 
departnieiital  wiiters  may  yet  have  it,  if  so,  by  replying  to 
my  inquiries  in  some  forthcoming  calendar,  they  will  confer 
a  favour  on  an  old  subscriber. — S.  N.  V. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  Wc  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottagb  GAnDESBB.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  "  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Comer,  Paternoster  How,  London. 

Plant-Houses  in  Cosnection  with  Ptblic  Works  {W.  B.). — 
You  have  made  a  step  in  the  rittht  direction,  M'e  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  wasted  heat  from  such  works  will  one  day  be  made  available  for 
gardening  purposes.  The  reason  why,  in  your  present  contrivance,  you 
have  had  more  leaves,  at  times,  than  fruit,  is  probably  owing  U^  your 
trying  so  many  plants.  The  heat  and  close  atmosphere  that  would  suit 
some,  would  encourage  too  much  the  gtowing  principle  in  others.  In 
your  contemplated  arrangement,  with  only  direct  sunlight  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  there  will  not  be  the  same  advan- 
tages for  growing  plants,  as  having  a  structure  with  glass  all  round  in 
the  centre  of  your  flower-plot ;  but  the  advantage  of  having  it  in  con- 
nection with  your  house — a  very  great  one,  so  far  as  pleasure  is  con- 
cerned— and  the  fact  that  plants  ivHl  thrive  in  such  a  position,  with  a  little 
extra  care,  connected  with  the  circumstance  that  there  will  be  no  com- 
parison in  expense  either  in  the  first  or  future  cost,  would  lead  us  to 
adopt  your  suggestion,  even  if  we  should  some  day  have  a  little  pit  or 
house  made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  this  one  always  supplied  with 
bloomers.  We  will  keep  the  matter  in  mind  ;  in  the  meantime,  to  meet 
your  case,  we  will  say.  Iirst  that  there  will  be  no  danger  to  henith,  pro- 
vided you  can  give  plenty  of  air  in  summer,  and  sufficient  in  winter,  to 
prevent  the  sitting-room  being  influenced  by  damp  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
you  must  be  sure  that  the  continuous  heat  passing  at  one  end,  with  other 
contrivances,  will  give  you  enough  to  keep  from  too  low  a  temperature  in 
winter.  In  summer,  it  will  he  advisable  to  be  able  to  give  abundance  of 
air  at  that  end,  and,  if  at  all  hot.  to  have  a  number  of  yessels  filled  with 
water  set  ou  the  heating  medium,  or  near  it. 

Calla  .Ethiopica  (Ibid). — This  had  better  be  divided,  or  rather  the 
small  suckers  taken  otf  and  grown  by  themselves,  and  the  stronger  ones 
will  probably  reward  you  with  blooms  next  spring  and  summer,  if  you 
keep  it  rather  dry  all  the  winter;  but  you  have  allowed  it  to  stand  in 
water  too  long.     It  is  now  called  Richardia  /Ethiojtiva, 

Vabiocs  \H.  G.  B.).^-Canua  :  this  genus  is  at  present  in  a  rather 
disordered  state,  and  we  can  form  no  idea  of  what  you  have  got.  If  the 
suckers  are  very  numerous  remove  the  weakest;  if  not  very  numerous 
allow  them  to  remain,  and  you  will  thus  have  a  succession  of  bloom. 
Many,  if  raised  early  in  a  hotbed,  will  bloom  the  same  summer  in  a 
greenhouse.  All  that  we  know  require,  at  the  least,  from  45^  to  50°  in 
winter ;  and  a  medium  temperature,  at  the  least,  of  from  6b^  to  70^^  in 
summer,  to  bloom  well.  The  Giternset/  Lily,  to  succeed  a  second  time, 
must  have  every  encouragement  given  to  its  leaves  after  flowering,  giving 
them,  as  long  as  they  keep  green,  plenty  of  heat,  and  moisture,  and  light. 
This  will,  probably,  ere  long,  receive  further  attention.  Mushruoms. — 
Vou  may  know  good  ones  by  the  fine  pink  flesh-coloured  appearance  of 
the  gills  when  half-grown  ;  by  the  pleasant  smell,  and  the  somewhat 
firm  feel  when  held  in  the  hand".  The  nearest  in  appearance  to  the  true 
mushroom  has  a  slimy  feel,  and  by  no  means  a  pleasant  smell.  There 
are  other  tests,  but  we  have  not  proved  them,  and  these  are  quite 
suflSeiont  for  everii'  one  who  has  seen  a  true  mushroom.  When  gathered 
from  the  fields,  they  should  be  obtained  from  open  places.  AA'hen 
spiirious  mushrooms  appear  on  cultivated  beds,  we  have  always  found 
that  they  appeared  some  time  before  the  true  ones,  and  were  all  swept  away 
before  they  came,  so  that  danger  here  is  next  to  impossible.  Vine 
Preserving.— The  vine  planted  out  in  spring,  if  wood-ripened,  will 
need  no  protection  ;  to  make  sure,  put  a  little  litter  over  the  roots,  and 
place  the  luwer  part  of  the  vine  loosely  in  a  piece  of  mat,  or  tic  a  few 
straws  along  it  until  spring.  Miniuturp  Ptunts. — How  made  to  grow 
into  a  smalt  space  ^  By  placing  them  in  poor  soil,  and  giving  just  water 
enough  to  keep  them  alive,  with  a  little  more  than  usual  in  summer. 
Many  little  succulents  so  grown  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  from  tlie 
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atmosphere.  They  are  very  interesting  as  parlour- window  ornaments  in 
a  group,  where  there  is  no  convenience  of  having  plants  that  are  worth 
. looking  at,  or  wliere  u  great  variety,  however  stunted,  is  more  pleasing 
than  quality. 

Fucusias—Salvia  Foi.grns,  &e.  (F«nHv).— They  will  do  perfectly 
well  under  the  stage  of  your  greenhouse,  only  you  must  keep  them  rather 
dry,  or  they  would  commence  growth,  which  you  do  not  want  before  the 
spring.  To  assist  in  this,  and  save  the  drip  from  the  goranium-pots,  you 
may  turn  the  pots  on  their  sides,  on  the  ground,  and  m  that  position  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  their  getting  too  dry  for  several  months  to  come  ; 
the  damp  from  the  iluor  will  be  suthcient  tor  them. 

HovA  Carnosa  in  a  Gkueniiousk  (/itW). — This  must  be  kept  dry 
at  the  roots,  and  in  as  good  a  place  as  you  can  give  it ;  if  at  all  inclined 
to  shrivel,  spvinklc  the  leathery  leaves  during  a  sunny  day. 

Plants  for  a  Small  Grrenhouse  (Bessie), — We  should  know 
better  how  to  suit  you.  if  you  told  us  at  what  time  you  wiuited  bloom  most, 
.  and  we  would  rather  advise  you  to  feel  your  way  by  growing  a  few  things 
well,  instead  of  aiming  at  a  great  collection,  more  especially  as  you 
manage  all  without  help,  and  as  Heaths  and  E/mcrises  require  very 
different  treatment  to  l^elnrgomums  and  Fui  hsins.  The  following  might 
be  tried  as  an  addition — Cinerarias,  sis  of  the  best  of  last  year,  and 
varied  in  colour.  Calceolarias,  the  same  number.  CnviFAlias,  Duuble- 
white.  Beauty  Supreme,  Bealii,  and  Dark  Laerii;  Azaleas,  Alba  Indica, 
Alba  Superba,  Exquisita,  Gledstenesii,  Lateritia,  and  Perryana.  Ericas, 
VcQtricosa,  and  its  varieties,  Liuuaoides,  and  Wilmoreii.  Epaerises, 
Impressa,  Nivalis,  Hyacinthitlora,  Rubra,  and  Alba.  Ci/tisus  raeenuistis, 
Corra-u  speciosa,  Diusma  rubra,  Cuntua  dcpendens,  Chorozema  curdata, 
and  au  Otnheite  orair^e. 

HEiiBACEOus  Border  Plants  [J.  D.). — You  wish  to  plant  Holly- 
hocks, Dahlias,  and  Itoses,  along  borders  which  are  only  four  feet  wide; 
and  if  you  do,  a  single  row  ot  each  will  completely  Jill  them,  aud  leave 
no  room  for  Geraniums,  Petunias,  and  Verbenas,  the  names  of  which 
you  ask  for.  You  can  keep  a  row  in  front  of  tlie  Hoses  tidy  if  you  mix 
It  witii  Geraniums,  Petunias,  and  Verbenas.  Even  if  you  had  plenty  ot 
room  lor  them,  tlie  most  you  can  do  is  to  have  a  row  of  upright-growing 
annuals  on  each  border.  Sow  Eutaridiuni  ifrandijlorum  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April;  this  blows  till  tlie  middle  or  end  of  .Inly,  and  then  trans- 
plant Chum  Asters  to  where  the  Eufaridtiun  stood.  The  Asters  you 
may  sow  about  the  middle  of  fllay.  You  might  also  have  Crumises,  Poh/- 
anthuses,  and  Auriculas,  in  this  row  in  the  spring;  and  also  patches  of 
Narcissus  between  the  Roses,  and  a  row  of  mi\ed  Clarkia  where  the 
Dahlias  ate  to  be.  This  you  would  sow  at  the  end  of  March,  and  plant 
thd  Dahlias  close  behind  the  Clarkia — the  latter  will  be  over  liy  the 
time  the  Dahlias  begirfto  flower. 

Geraniums  Wintering  (Flora  Mu7itague). ^-You  will  have  seen  that 
we  have  already  stated  in  full  what  should  be  done  with  your  Geraniums ; 
the  half  of  the  shoots  to  be  cut  to  a  few  eyes  in  October,  the  other  half  to 
be  left  as  they  arc  till  nipped  or  killed,  in  part,  by  the  frost,  and  six  inches 
ot  moss  will  keep  enough  of  them  to  stand  over  for  another  year,  We  do 
not  recommend  to  leave  them  out  all  winter,  'Lliefunci/  GeraniuDis  will 
not  keep  on  the  drying  system.  Your  Geranium  is  the  \'(tru-;^iiU'd  Iiu/- 
leaf,  a  beautiful  thing  to  match  such  as  the  Dundy,  and  Lad;/  I'linnouth, 
or  the  Variegated  Oak-leaf.  Lucida  is  not  the  green  form  of  tlie  Varie- 
gated Scarlet ;  that  form  is  t\vQ  Curat  Geranium  ;  but  LHC^V/tr  is  in  that 
style  much  more  dwarf  and  a  far  better  flower. 

Verbenas  Mildewed  (Inexperienced  Amateur). — Dust  the  young 
plants  with  llowera  of  sulphur,  and  unless  thoy  are  badly  affected  that 
will  cure  them.  You  must  change  the  soil  for  your  iM/i/(«s  next  year, 
and  if  thirt  does  not  prevent  their  com'mg '^  Oull-ei/ed"  you  had  better 
try  other  sorts. 

Roses  for  the  Front  of  a  House  {J.  C). — Plant  Juan  Desprez, 
a  cream-coloured  one,  a  fast-growing  plant,  and  do  not  prune  it  much 
for  the  first  few  years.  It  is  nut  a  good  one,  however,  to  bud  other  sorts 
on.  Take  Fctinte  perpetuelle  for  the  second,  and  any  other  Rose  will 
grow  on  it ;  so  that  you  may  have  dilferent  sorts  all  over  the  south-east 
side  at  the  house.  Of  low  evergreen  shrubs,  plant  Berberis  uquifoUum, 
Garrya  eltiptica,  Andromeda  Jloribunda,  and  Daphne  Cneoi-um,  in  your 
flower-beds,  all  beautiful  flowering  things,  and  very  suitable  for  such 
beds  as  yours. 

Six  Prars  and  Plums  for  a  North  Wall  (S.  H.  H.  IF.).— Of 
/*car.s-— Bljdland  Jargonelle,  Dunmore,  Fondantc  d'Automne,  Louis  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Beurre  iJiel,  aud  try  Kaster  Beurre.  Of  7V^(7/^i■— Orleans, 
(freengage,  Washington,  Quetsche  St.  Martin's  ['.'},  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Rt-ine  Claude  Violette. 

Cottagers'  Plants  [J.  L.). — Your  Hop-plant  is  a  species  of  Marjo- 
ram, being  the  Origanum  dictamnus,  the  Dittany  of  Crete,  or,  as  it  is  so 
often  called  by  our  cottage  dames,  The  Hop-plant.  In  their  windows  we 
often]  see]  it,  but  it  is  rare  to  see  it  in  gentlemen's  gardens.  It  is  an 
observation  too  common—"  I  should  not  think  of  keeping  such  a  thing  as 
that:  we  can  see  that  plant  in  any  cottage  window,"  Yes;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  cottager's  fondness  for  particular  kinds  of  plants  which 
do  so  well  in  their  windows,  we  should  in  many  cases  lose  sight  of  them 
altogether.  The  following  are  also  cottage  window  favourites : — Disandra 
prostrata,  the  Trading  Disandra;  Saaifragu  sarmentosa,  a  prevailing 
favourite,  and  called  hy  the  household  gardeners  "  The  Thread  of  Life  ;  " 
Suxifruga  ambrosu,  or  London  Pride  ;  MesemOryunthema.yn  rurdi/ulium, 
Sem/>ereirwn  tiir(uosu7n,  S.  arboreum,  and  A',  (ectorum.  The  last  is 
the  common  English  Houseleck,  aud  generally  planted  upon  the  cool 
slates  of  the  dwelling,  or  of  some  out-house,  being  used  for  many 
domestic  medical  purposes.  Caccalia  artirulata,  ur,  as  many  call  it, 
"  The  Candle  Plant,"  from  its  singularly  milky-green,  and  mostly  leafless 
stems  being  candle-shaiied.  Ptectranthus  frutifosus.—Tiiis  plant  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  windows  about  London,  under  the  name  of  Il^y  Gera- 
nium, but  we  cannot  tell  why,  as  its  leaves  arc  not  like  the  ivy,  biit  ranch 
more  like  the  common  dead  nettle  of  our  hedge-banks.  Its  flowers  will  not 
recommend  it,  a.s  thoy  are  very  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the  plant; 
but  those  who  love  a  fluwer  of  any  kind,  most  love  the  kind  that  will  live 
with  them,  and  give  them  but  little  trouble,  which  is  the  case  with  this 
plant.  It  is  of  the  soft-wooded  greenhouse  race — will  live  almost  any- 
where—roots  readily  from  cuttings,  and  is  always  green,  if  secured  from 
frost  in  winter.  We  should  be  almost  puzzled  to  find  this  plant  in  any  gen- 


tleman's garden.  Fragaria  indica  is  another  very  great  favourite  plant, 
in  many  localities,  in  the  cottager's  window  ;  and  very  pretty  it  looks, 
particularly  when  in  fruit,  with  its  handsome,  rather  large,  scarlet 
fruit;  suspended  up  about  the  centre  of  the  window,  in  a  nice,  clean 
pot.  and  the  young  runners  trained  uniformly  with  threads.  Linaria 
ryjnlmlarat—UiG  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax,  or  Ivy-leaved  Snap-dragon.  As 
this  is  not  a  common  plant,— occasionally  found  upon  old  eastie-walls, 
and  such-like  places,  but  abundantly  on  the  old  walls  at  Oxford,— where- 
fore, It  is  by  many  called  *'  The  Ojford  Weed.^*  It  is  a  guod-natured 
plant,  living  in  almost  any  place,  soil,  or  situation,  we  need  nut  wonder 
at  its  being  a  favourite  pot  i)lant  for  the  cottager's  window.  How  well 
it  does  when  suspended  in  a  nice  clean  pot,  in  the  window,  where  it  will 
always  look  healthy  and  green  throughout  the  year,  tlowering,  more  or 
less,  for  seven  or  eight  months. 

Dahlias  Changeable  (L.).— Dahlias  coming  aemi-double  one  year, 
and  quite  double  another  year,  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence. 

Racuits.— G.  Snipe  would  be  obliged  by  the  information,  which  tame 
rabbits  are  most  profitable. 

HvAciNTUs  IN  Moss  {F.  ii.)'— Certainly  tlie  moas  in  which  you  grow 
them  must  be  kept  danqj. 

Wintering  Geraniums  (A  Constant  Subseriher). — We  think  no  one 
stupid,  because  he  requires  information  which  we  happen  to  possess.  If 
your  Geraniums  are  the  Scarlet  varieties,  you  will  find  the  information 
you  require  in  our  last  number;  if  show  varieties,  see  what  Mr.  Fish 
says  to-day. 

Geometrical  Gardens  (G.  Collin). — To  give  plans  for  these,  we  fear 
will  be  of  little  avail,  but  will  consider  the  matter  and  the  expense. 

Fruit  of  Ribbs  Sanguinkum  (T.  M,  W.). — The  fruit,  though  red 
and  ripe  with  you,  we  believe  is  worthless. 

Lyons  Magnetic  Powuer. — A.  B.  F.  wishes  to  know  where  this, 
for  destroying  cockruaches,  can  be  purchased. 

Fuchsia  for  Bedding  {Rev.  J.  C.  L.). — Coralina  is  more  beautful 
as  a  single  shrub  than  for  bedding  in  masses.  lUcartonii  will,  perhaps, 
suit  your  purpose  better.  If  wt  had  a  greenhouse  to  glaze,  we  should 
\x?.fi  hartley^ s  rough  plate  glass ;  and  12  inches  by  15  inches  is  a  good 
size.  The  specimens  of  plants  you  enclosed  are  Acaciu  armata,  and  the 
orange-flowered  Luntana  croceu,  both  greenhouse  plants. 

Planting  Vines. — A  Humble  Tyro  shall  have  some  observations 
shortly  on  this  subject. 

Tank  {Rusea),—We  do  not  think  a  tank  would  be  heated  by  means  of 
a  communication  with  the  flow-])ipc  as  you  propose.  We  cannot  pro- 
mise to  have  drawings  engraved  of  the  hive  you  mention,  until  we  have 
considered  whether  we  think  it  worth  the  expense.  Your  other  question 
will  be  answered  next  week. 

Common  Land  (Guillaume). — The  best  mode  of  enclosing  land  on  the 
Surrey  Hills,  if  the  soil  is  light,  as  we  pi-esume,  is-  to  throw  up  a  bank  by 
means  of  earth  taken  out  to  form  a  surrounding  ditch,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  bank  to  sow  Furze  seed.  We  should  plant  potatoes  upon  the  ground 
immediately,  and  you  could  not  select  a  better  sort  for  such  a  situation, 
than  Ash-leaved  Kidneys.  We  cannot  recommend  trees  and  shrubs  with- 
out knowing  your  object,  whether  for  mere  ornament  or  profit. 

Liability  of  Plant-houses  to  be  Rated  (A  Subscriber). — We 
are  of  opinion  that  such  structures  as  Plant  Stoves  and  Greenhouse, 
occupied  by  a  dealer  in  plants  or  flowers,  are  not  legally  liable  to  be 
assessed  for  the  poor  rates.  You  will  find  an  editorial  upon  the  subject 
No,  145  (page  2iil,  volume  vi.). 

Ridge  and  Furrow  Roof  (/.  Price). — This  is  quite  applicable  to 
your  purpose.  The  same  boiler  would  heat  two  tanks.  You  would  not 
sufficiently  exclude  the  cold  without  a  pipe  to  heat  the  air;  the  same 
boiler  would  supply  this  also. 

Pigeons  (Atws)>—\VQ  cannot  aay,  but  not  many  more.  We  hope  to 
treat  of  the  birds  you  mention. 

Potato  Storing  (.In  Old  Subscriber).— Dig  them  immediately,  and 
store  them  under  cover  between  layers  of  coal-ashes  or  sand. 

Paulownia  imperialis  (jT/.  C). — Japan  is  the  native  country  of 
this  hardy  deciJuous  tree. 

Potato  planting  (Clerirus). — Neither  to  that  portion  which  you 
purpose  planting  now,  nor  to  that  which  will  be  planted  in  early  spring, 
apply  any  other  manure  than  charred  refuse,  or  soot  and  salt,  or  both. 
Apply  such  manures  at  th.e  time  of  planting  liy  spreading  them  over  the 
surface,  and  digging  them  in.  Red-nosed  Kidneys  arc  too  late  in 
ripening.  Forty/olds  are  earlier,  and,  therefore,  to  be  preferred  ;  but 
why  not  grow  Ash-leaned  Kidneys,  or  Luber's  Oxonians-' 

Name  of  Pear  {\V.  JV,  M.). — See  what  is  said  to-day  editorially. 
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Anemones,  plant  for  succession  bloom.  Adricdlas  and  Polvan- 
TUosKs,  put  under  shelter  (See  October),  Bulbous  Roots,  linish 
planting  in  dry  weather  ;  pot  for  latest  forcing,  and  for  plunging  in 
fluwer-beds,  ^c.  Carnation  layers,  finish  planting  and  jiutting  ;  secure 
the  pot  at  once  from  rains.  Cumbers  of  all  sorts,  plant,  prune,  and 
train.  Compost,  prepare  and  turn  in  dry  weather.  Crocus,  pot  large 
lumps  from  the  borders  for  forcing.  Chrysanthemums,  against  walls 
or  fences,  secure  from  frost.  Half-iiardy  bulbs  in  borders,  secure  from 
frost  and  rain  by  a  boarded  covering.  Dahlias,  cut  down  after  frost, 
and  let  roots  remain  as  long  as  it  is  safe;  when  taken  up,  dry  them  in 
open  sheds,  &c.,  before  storing,  where  frost  and  damp  cannot  reach  them. 
DiiKSs  the  beds  and  borders,  and  put  mark-sticks  to  bulbs  and  other 
roots,  to  guide  you  when  digging.  Edgings,  plant.  Evergreens, 
finish  planting,  b.  Fibrous-rooted  Plants,  finish  dividing  and 
planting,  b.  Fork  over  borders,  Ike.  Gladiolus:  all  the  old  sorts 
may  yet  be  planted;  most  of  the  new  do  better  planted  in  spring. 
Grass,  cut  very  close  the  last  time;  keep  clear  ot  leaves;   and  roll. 
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October  30. 


Gravel,  weed  and  roll.  Hedges,  plant,  clip,  and  clear  at  bottom 
Hoe  and  rake  shrubberies,  and  bury  the  leaves.  &c.,  between  the  jilants. 
Hollyhocks,  finish  planting.  Layering,  perform  at  intervals,  if  fine 
weather,  till  March.  Leaves,  gather  for  compost,  &c.  IMarvel  of 
Peru,  take  up  and  store  like  daklias.  RIULCii  round  trees  and  shrubs 
lately  planted.  Plant  perennials  and  biennials  (See  October).  Plant- 
ing, deciduous  shrubs  and  trees,  perform  generally,  and  finish  as  early  as 
practicable.  Potted  Plants,  forforcing.  plunge  in  the  earth  of  a  well- 
sheltered  border  facing  the  sun.  Pedne  shrubs  and  trees  generally. 
Ranunculuses,  plant  for  earliest  bloom.  Seedlings  of  them,  in  boxes, 
&c.,  remove  to  a  warm  situation.  Weak  Roses,  prune  without  delay; 
very  strong  ones,  delay  pruning  till  March  ;  tender  ones,  secure  from 
frost  with  moss,  fern,  &c.  Shruds  of  all  kinds,  plant,  stake,  and  mulch. 
Suckers,  from  roses  and  other  shrubs,  separate  and  plant.  Tigridias, 
save  from  frost  as  long  as  possible;  should  not  be  dried  til!  January  or 
February.    TuLirs,  finish  planting,  b.  V.  Beaton. 


keej)  all  the  plants  possible  at  rest  for  the  nest  two  months  ;  the  means 
are,  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere,  and  no  more  water  at  the  root  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  perishing.  Syringing 
uill  lie  necessary  to  plants  on  blocks  two  or  three  times  during  the 
month.  Water,  apply  sparingly,  except  to  plants  growing;  to  these  a 
larger  quantity  may  be  given.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE. 
Air,  admit  rather  freely  in  mild  weather.  Azaleas,  for  blooming 
early,  keep  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  they  will  not  lose  many 
of  their  leaves  ;  if  the  buds  arc  well  set  and  prominent,  a  few  may  receive 
the  heat  of  a  plant  stove,  to  bring  them  in  by  Christmas  ;  those  once 
forced  will  come  earlier  of  their  own  accord  again.  Those  for  flowering 
in  spring  and  early  summer  keep  as  cool  as  possible,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  above  35"^.  Bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus,  ike,  pot 
for  spring  flowering,  and  so  manage  them  that  roots  shall  precede  flower- 
stems.  Calceolarias,  keep  growing  slowly,  in  an  airy,  moist  atmo- 
sphere ;  seedlings,  pot  off,  and  prick  into  pans  ;  cuttings  of  shrubby  ones 
may  now  be  potted,  and  cuttings  may  even  be  put  in  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  in  a  cool,  moist  place.  Camellias,  finish  setting  in;  and 
the  late  ones  may  have  their  buds  thinned,  if  necessary  ;  the  earliest  will 
Tio-v  be  swelling,  and  a  little  cow-dung  water,  cleared,  and  not  too  strong, 
will  do  them  good;  these  should  be  placed  with  the  forward  azaleas. 
Cinerarias,  encourage  the  forwardest  to  grow  in  a  moist,  gentle  heat; 
keep  those  for  spring  and  summer  just  moving.  Cli:mbers,  however 
beautiful,  cutback  to  give  light  to  the  other  plants.  Chrysanthemums, 
remove  incipient  roots  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  main  shoots ; 
thin  the  buds  wliere  too  thick  ;  encourage  with  manure  water  ;  and  if  not 
all  in  doors,  have  protection  ready.  Da:hp  stagnant  air,  avoid.  Fires, 
light  in  frosty  and  foggy  weather,  that  air  may  be  given  ;  but  give  arti- 
ficial heat  during  the  day,  rather  than  at  night,  unless  the  frost  is  very 
severe.  Choose  a  sunny  day,  if  possible,  to  light  your  first  fire,  as  your  flue, 
&c..  will  be  more  easily  dried :  it  is  no  joke  to  be  fixed  in  a  stork-hole 
behind  afire  that  won't  burn.  Furnaces  and  Flues,  clean  out  previously. 
Heaths  and  Epacrises,  keep  in  the  airiest  part,  especially  the  former. 
Genistas,  Cvtisuses,  Coronillas,  ^v.,  syringe  in  a  sunny  day,  and 
aid  with  manure  water,  to  cause  the  bloom  to  open  strongly.  Gera- 
niums or  Pelargoniu:\is,  encourage  the  old  plants  with  a  good  position; 
train  into  the  desired  shape.  Nip  any  luxuriant  shoot,  so  as  to  equalise 
the  strength ;  keep  fresh  potted  ones  just  moving.  Gompholodiums, 
Platylobiumsy  Chorozemas,  &c,  place  in  double  pots,  that  they  may 
be  more  uniform  in  moisture,  as  extreme  dryness  and  extreme  wet  will 
alike  be  their  ruin.  Plants,  keep  clear  from  dirt  and  insects,  by  washing 
and  fumigation.  Temperature,  keep  from  40'^  to  45'^  at  night.  Water 
only  when  necessary  in  dull  weather:  little  will  be  wanted,  unless  for 
plants  swelling  their  flower-buds  ;  for  these  use  water  warmer  than  the 
air  of  the  house.  A  slight  dusting  with  the  syringe  over  the  foliage  will  be 
serviceable  in  a  sunny  morning.  Clean  pots,  paths,  stages;  tie,  train, 
and  fresh  label  in  bad  weather.  R.  Fish. 


FRUIT-FORCING. 
Air,  admit  with  freedom,  maintaining  sufficient  fires  to  that  end. 
Bark-beds  renew  for  the  winter,  sustaining  bottom-heat  of  from  70°  to 
80^  for  a  while.  Cucumbers,  keep  up  a  moist  heat  of  70'*,  rising  10°  in 
sunshine.  House-borders  dress  ;  keep  a  porous  surface.  Fire-heat 
sustain,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ventilate  freely.  Insects  of  all  kinds 
subdue  before  winter.  Leaves,  clean  all  by  sponge,  &c.  Melons, 
support  a  bottom-heat  of  75°,  and  secure  70°  top-heat ;  in  sunshine  rise 
15°;  ventilate  freely.  Pines  re-arrange,  if  necessary,  for  the  winter; 
keep  strong  linings  to  dung-pits,  and  ventilate  freely.  Give  water  hence- 
forth very  sparingly.  Protect  outside  borders  from  wet  and  cold. 
Vines,  prune,  strip  bark,  and  cleanse  for  forcing  ;  begin  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°,  by  fermenting  material  if  convenient.  Late  grapes,  use  fires 
freely  in  the  day,  and  abundance  of  air.  Sulphur  for  the  red  spider  and 
mildew  in  all  structures. 


ORCHARD. 
Apples  finish  gathering,  b.  Berberries  gather.  Bush-fbuit 
prune  and  plant.  Figs,  pull  off  late  fruit,  b.  Fruit-eoom,  ventilate 
freely.  Medlars  get.  Pears,  finish  gathering.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, cleanse  the  leaves  from,  e.  Nails,  draw  where  necessary,  and 
prepare  in  wet  weather.  Strawberries  plant  and  dress.  Stones  of 
fruits  sow.  Top-dressings  apply.  Protect  British  Queen  Straw- 
berries, or  other  tender  things.  Medlars  and  Services  gather,  e. 
Plant  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruit-trees.  Prune  all  fruits,  but  Figs, 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off.    Vines,  protect  late  fruit. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 
Aib  will  seldom  be  required  during  this  month;  keep  the  air  inside 
much  cooler,  because  most  of  the  plants  ought  now  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rest.  Baskets,  plants  in,  should  only  be  sj^ringed  ;  they  ought  to  be  so 
placed  that  the  drip  from  them  may  fall  into  the  walk.  Division  : 
such  plants  as  Stanfiopeas,  Gongoras,  and  Acvopt'ia,  may  he  divided  this 
month,  with  a  view  to  increase  them  ;  give  these  no  water  till  they  start 
into  growth  again.  Heat  ;  the  thermometer  in  the  warmer  house  should 
be  allowed  to  fall  to  5S°  iu  the  night,  and  never  exceed  70*^  by  day;  65° 
without  sun  will  be  sutiicient.  Potting  will  be  required  occasionally  ; 
even  at  this  untoward  season  of  the  year  some  plants  will  grow,  and, 
therefore,  must  be  potted,  because  if  delayed  the  young  roots  will  begin 
to  push,  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  pot  without  breaking  them.    Eest: 


PLANT  STOVE. 
Air  will  still  be  necessary  to  this  department;   give  it  early  in  the 
forenoon,   and  close  the  opening  by  two  o'clock.     To  sweeten  the  air, 
light  the  fires  early  in  the  morning,  and  give  air  accordingly  ;  this  will 
allow  a  large  body  of  fresh  air  to  enter  the  house,  which  will  displace  as    i 
much  foul  air.     Cuttings  of  stove  plants  should  all  be  potted  off  early    ' 
this  montli  if  rooted.     Bulbs  should  now  generally  be  at  rest;    keep 
them  dry  and  moderately  cool,  to  prevent  a  too  early  excitement.     Forc-    , 
ing-flowers  for  this  department  should  be  commenced  slowly,  early  in 
the  month,  such  as  Azalfus,  Lilacs,  Lnhurnvms,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,    ; 
&c.     These  will  flower  in  December  or  Januarj'.     Winter-flowering 
Plants  will  now  be  showing  their  flowers.  They  should  have  a  moderate 
supply  of  water,  and  occasionally  a  watering  with  weak  liquid-manure. 
Keep  every  part  of  the  stove  perfectly  sweet  and  clean  ;  remove  all  decay- 
ing leaves  as  they  occur  ;  stir  up  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  to 
prevent  moss  and  weeds  from  appearing.     In  this  month,  a  supply  of  the 
different  soils,  manures,  and  vegetable  mould,  should  be  procured. 

T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Axe:iiones  may  yet  be  planted,  excepting  the  finest  double  ones. 
Auriculas  and  Polyantuuses  ;  no  delay  must  take  place  in  putting 
these  into  winter  quarters,  if  not  already  done.  Scatter  occasionally 
amongst  the  pots  a  layer  of  very  dry  ashes ;  which  will  absorb  the  moisture. 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  finish  taking  off  the  layers,  and  potting 
them;  place  them  in  cold  frames,  giving  i)lenty  of  air  every  day. 
Dahlias,  cut  down  when  frost  bitten,  and  cover  the  roots  with  a  small 
hillock  of  coal-asbes,  or  take  them  up  at  once,  and  reverse  the  roots,  to 
allow  the  moisture  to  run  out  of  the  hollow  stem.  Number  every  root, 
and  put  them  by  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  where  no  frost  can  reach  them. 
Fuchsias,  done  blooming,  prune  in,  and  give  no  water  to,  for  a  month. 
Hy'acinths,  finish  planting,  both  in  pots  and  beds.  Irises,  both 
Spanish  and  English,  plant  in  a  rich  soil  and  open  situation.  Nar- 
cissus, pot  and  plant  out  in  the  beds.  Pinks  plant  out  early  ;  fasten 
firmly,  to  prevent  the  frosts  from  drawing  them  out.  Ranunculus- 
beds  prepare.  Turban  variety  plant  in  beds  and  pots,  the  fine-named 
varieties  do  not  plant  till  spring.  Tulips,  plant  on  or  about  the  10th  of 
the  mouth;  choose  a  dry  day  for  doing  this.  Verbenas,  take  up  and 
pot,  dressing-off  the  straggling  branches  ;  their  cuttings  shelter  from 
early  frost.  All  Florists'  Flowers  in  Frames  and  Pits  keep  mode- 
rately dry,  clear  of  weeds,  and  decaying  leaves.  Search  for  Slugs  and 
other  vermin  daily.  T.  Appleby. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Artichokes,  winter  dress.  Asparagus-beds,  dress;  attend  to  that 
in  forcing,  and  plant  in  succession.  Beans,  plant  a  good  main  crop 
toward  the  end  of  the  month.  Beet  (Red;,  dig  up  for  storing.  Beo- 
COLI,  lay  down  or  remove  to  other  warmer  situations  with  good  balls  of 
earth;  take  care  not  to  injure  their  leaves.  Cabbages,  plant  or  prick 
out  into  nursery-beds.  Cardoons,  earth  up,  b.  Carrots,  dig  up  and 
store,  b.  ;  leave  or  plant  out  for  seed.  Cauliflowers,  prick  out  in 
frames,  &c.,  for  winter  protection,  pay  particular  attention  to  airing  in  all 
fine  weather,  both  hand-glass  crops  and  otherwise.  Celery,  earth  up 
in  dry  afternoons,  having  the  earth  all  forked  up  previously.  Cole- 
woets,  plant.  Composts,  prepare,  and  always  have  a  supply  in  the 
dry  for  immediate  use.  Cucumbers,  attend  to  in  forcing.  Draining, 
attend  to  where  required.  Dung,  prepare  for  hotbeds.  Earthing-up, 
attend  to.  Endive,  tie  up  for  blanching  or  otherwise;  pay  particular 
attention  to  protection.  Gaelic,  plant.  Herbary.  clean,  &c.  Hoeing, 
attend  to  ;  on  a  fine  afternoon  never  lose  a  favourable  opportunity  for  this 
or  any  other  kind  of  work.  Horseradish,  dig  up  and  lay  in  the  prime 
for  use,  and  replant.  Hotbeds,  make  for  salading,  &c.  Jerusalem 
Artichokes,  dig  up  and  store.  Leaves,  continually  collect  into  some 
corner  for  future  use.  Lettuces,  plant  in  frames ;  attend  to  those 
advancing.  Mint,  plant;  force  in  hotbed.  Mushroom-beds,  make; 
attend  to  those  in  production.  Onions,  in  store,  look  over;  (Potato), 
plant.  Parsley,  plant  some  in  a  frame  for  use  in  snowy  weather. 
Parsnips,  dig  up  and  store,  b. ;  leave  or  plant  out  for  seed.  Peas,  of 
the  best  early  kinds,  may  be  sown  toward  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month. 
Potatoes,  attend  to  those  in  store,  or  dig  up,  should  any  remain  out. 
Rhubarb,  clear  away  decayed  leaves,  and  top-dress;  also  pot-off  any 
number  of  plants  that  may  be  required  for  early  forcing,  to  bring  into  the 
forcing  structure  as  wanted.  Radishes,  sow,  in  hotbed.  Salsafy, 
dig  up  and  store.  Scoezoneea,  dig  up  and  store.  Sea-kale,  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  removing  of  all  the  decayed  leaves,  &c.  ;  top-dressing, 
covering  up  with  fermenting  materials,  or  other  modes  of  forcing.  Seeds, 
dress,  and  store.  Shallots,  plant,  b.  Ssiall  Salading,  sow  ;  sow  in 
hotbed.  Spinach,  thin,  earth-stir,  and  keep  clear  of  decayed  and  fallen 
leaves.  Thinning,  attend  to.  Trench,  ridge,  &c.,  vacant  ground. 
Turnips,  attend  to  thinning  out,  or  hoeing  the  late  sown  crops,  and 
should  the  weather  be  inclined  to  set  in  very  severe,  any  number  of  tur- 
nips that  are  full-grown,  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  for  winter  use. 
Spading-in  is  often  better  than  the  hoe.  Always  Cover-up  a  little 
earlier  on  the  appearance  of  frosty  nights.  Also  look  over  your  Brocoli 
quarters  of  a  frosty-looking  evening.  See  if  any  are  fit  to  cut,  or  if  their 
leaves  need  to  be  broken  down  over  the  heads  as  a  protection. 

T.  Weaver. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Weather  neae  London  in  1850. 


iJaronieter.     Thermo.  AVind.  Rain  in  In. 


Cherry  leafless.  30.100  —  30.061 

Hooded  Crow  comes.  30.113  —  29.932 

Birch  leafless.  [bokn   1341. 11.10.153  —  29.909 

20  Sunday  AFTER  Trinity.  P.Wales  30.315  —  30.265 
Primrose  blossoms  again.  '■  3U.248  —  30.1S3 

St.  illAETiN.  Bunting  mute.  ]  30.108  —  29.999 
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In  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  locked  up  from  general  utility  by 
being  Lfttinixed,  is  the  following  monumental  inscription — 

Here  lies  interred 

Benjamin  Stilli.ngfleet 

To  whom  the  sciences  atforded  a  perpetual  delight ; 

More  especially  as  Religion  was  the  first  object  of  all  his  studies. 

From  his  learned  grandfather,  Edward  Stillingfleet, 

Bishop  of  Worcester, 

He  drew  his  love  of  letters, 

And  veneration  for  the  Christian  faith. 

He  departed  the  13th  of  December,  17"!,  aged  sixty-nine. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  is  thus  justly  commemorated, 
offers  many  points  of  warning,  as  well  as  of  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
Prominently  among  which,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  those  most 
pitiable  of  mankind,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  without  a  competency,  and 
without  a  profession.  Too  truly  can  such  a  man  say,  "  I  cannot  dig  ;  to 
beg  I  am  ashamed,"  and  too  often  do  they  have  recourse  to  measures 
similar  to  those  which  he  adopted  whose  words  we  have  quoted.  It  was 
not  so  with  Benjamin  Stillingfleet.  Left  the  only  son  of  a  widowed 
mother,  and  that  mother  in  straitened  circumstances, — for  her  husband 
was  the  deservedly  disinherited  son  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet,— he  strove  to 
aff^ord  her  that  support  which  her  husband  hi^td  failed  to  secure.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  after  obtaining  a  Bachelor's  degree  at  Cambridge, 
he  became  tutor  to  the  only  son  of  Ashe  Windham,  Esq.,  of  Felbrig,  in 
Norfolk,  and,  from  his  salary,  spared  much  for  his  mother's  comfort. 
Nor  was  his  love  of  his  family  narrowed  to  her  alone,  nor  did  bis  hand 
close  with  her  life. 

He  possessed  a  mind  truly  noble,  and  even  in  the  times  of  his  greatest 
embarrassment,  preserved  a  high  spirit  of  independence,  and  commanded 
respect  from  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  He  adapted  his  style  uf 
expense  to  his  income,  and  declmed  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  most 
intimate  of  his  friends  ;  yet  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  and  the 
habits  of  economy,  which  he  was  compelled  to  practise,  neither  con- 
tracted his  mind,  nor  rendered  him  unfeeling  to  the  distress  of  others. 
His  humanity  was  unbounded,  and  hisatfcc:ion  for  his  relations  displayed 
in  the  most  active  and  benevolent  exertions.  E^en  under  pressing 
exigencies,  he  always  assisted  the  family  of  his  sister,  Wrs.  Sabourn  ;  and 
at  one  period  gave  tifty  pounds  a-year  from  an  income  of  not  more  than 
an  hundred.  Alter  his  income  was  increased  by  i\Ir.  Windham's  legacy, 
and  the  place  given  him  by  Lord  Barrington,  he  did  not  relinquish  his 
haljits  of  economy,  nor  change  his  mode  of  life,  but  devoted  his  super- 
fluities to  the  service  of  his  family,  and  to  works  ot  benevolence. 

Whilst  tutor  to  Mr.  Windham,  he  strove  strenuously  to  obtain  inde- 
pendence in  a  Fellow^hip  of  Trinity  College.  In  this  lie  failed  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  failure  was  due  to  its  RIaster,  Dr.  Bentley,  who, 
forcetting  the  obligations  he  had  receive  from  I\Jr.  Stillingfleet's  father, 
is  said  to  have  barbed  his  successful  ipposition  to  his  election,  by  observ- 
ing, *'  Mr.  Stillingfleet  is  too  line  a  gentleman  to  be  buried  m  a  college." 
The  next  blow  before  which  he  had  to  bow  was  still  more  keenly  felt, 
for  when  the  lady  to  whom,  for  ten  years,  he  was  attached  by  mutual 
pledges,  snapped  them  asunder,  and  sank  into  a  wealthier  alliance,  we 
are  told  he  became  an  altered  man,  and  an  indifference  to  the  avocations 
of  life  came  over  hi[n,  which  he  never  atierwards  was  able  to  shake  off. 
What  he  suffered,  these  verses  from  his  pen  seem  to  tell — 

Oh  !  save  me  from  the  jilt's  dissembling  part, 

Who  grants  to  all,  all  favours  but  her  heart; 

Perverts  the  end  of  pleasing,  for  the  fame  ; 

To  tawn,  her  business  ;  to  deceive,  her  aim. 

While  all  are  pleas'd,  and  wretched  soon  or  late, — 

All  but  the  wise,  who  see  and  shun  the  bait. 
Passing  over  Sir.  Stillingfleet's  travels  on  the  continent,  we  next  find 
him  settled  in  a  little  cottage  near  Foxiey,  in  Herefordshire,  for  the  sake 
of  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  family  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Price,  father  of 
the  more  widely-known  Uvedale  Price,  so  connected  with  our  literature 
on  picturesque  gardening.  Writing  from  liis  eottaire  in  i7'l".  he  says  :  — 
'*  I  did  not  comply  with  your  kind  invitations  in  ttie  sunicner,  for  I  am 
absolutely  unfit  for  company  by  my  bad  health;  especially  when  I  alter 
my  way  of  life  in  the  lca.-^t.  The  little  enjoyment  I  have  of  health  is 
owing  to  the  sweat  of  my  brows  ;  no  sooner  do  I  leave  off  working  many 
hours  in  the  day  than  I  relapse  again.  Vou  thought,  no  doubt,  what  I 
said  to  you  some  time  ago  about  my  being  turned  gardener,  was  all 
exaggeration  ;  but  believe  me,  it  is  literally  true  :  that  is  my  employment 
from  morning  to  night." 

This  occupation  naturally  led  a  man  of  bo  inquisitive  and  contem- 
plative a  turn  to  the  examination  of  plants.  From  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
(Dr.  Barrington),  who  at  an  early  period  of  life  frequently  accompanied 
him  in  his  excursions,  we  learn,  that  in  the  commencement  of  his  bota- 
nical studies,  he  had  recuurse  to  Gerarde's  Herbal,  Parkinson,  and  Ray ; 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  enabled  him  also  to  consult 
Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides.  But  he  was  afterwards  led  to  the  study 
of  the  more  perfect,  eiiuplc,  and  comprebenBive  system,  which  wai  about 


this  time  promulgated  by  Linnteus.  He  soon  became  a  master  and 
zealous  partizan  of  the  new  method,  and  was  called  by  the  opponents 
which  it  found  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  one  of  the  body- 
guards of  Linnaeus. 

Mr.  Stillingfleet  thus  briefly  traced  the  peculiarities  of  each  of  the 
botanical  systems  which  had  been  successively  in  vogue: — "Theo- 
phrastus sketched  the  classes  of  plants,  and  had  a  glimmering  of  the 
genera;  Gesner  and  Csesalpinus  established  the  genera,  and  had  a  glim- 
mering of  the  species;  Tournefort,  Ray,  and  Morison,  established  the 
species  by  the  fruit ;  Tournefort  added  the  flowers ;  Boerhaave  the 
stamina:  Linnaeus  took  in  the  style.  Among  them  all  plants  are  ranged 
according  to  the  characters  taken  from  all  the  parts." 

This  brings  us  to  the  publication  which  especially  entitles  Mr.  Stilling- 
fleet to  our  notice — Miscellunevus  Tracts  on  Natural  History,  and  its 
contents  shall  be  particularized  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  Coxe:— "The 
work  itself  contains  translations  of  various  tracts  from  the  writings  of 
Linnteus  and  his  pupils,  read  as  Theses  in  the  University  of  I'paal, 
which  were  at  once  calculated  to  develope  his  principles,  and  to  point  out 
new  ways  for  the  improvement  of  natural  history.  The  first  is  the 
Oration  on  the  Benefit  of  Travttluig  in  our  Native  Country,  delivered 
by  Linnteus  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Physic,  1/41.  In  this 
oration  the  learned  Professor  traces  the  general  benefits  of  travelling, 
more  particularly  to  the  physician  and  naturalist.  He  reprobates  the 
custom  of  early  travelling,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  laying  a  previous 
foundation  at  the  University,  without  which  preparation  every  thing 
appears  trite  and  uninteresting.  He  gives  just  and  sensible  rules  in  re- 
gard to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  method  of  observation.  He 
adds,  that  by  knowledge  thus  acquired  at  home,  we  can  alone  be  qualified 
to  improve  our  own  customs  by  those  of  other  nations,  and  to  render  our- 
selves uselul  to  our  country.  He  gives  a  rapid  though  modest  sketch  of 
his  own  studies,  labours,  and  travels  ;  and  after  tracing  the  benefits 
which  he  had  derived  from  them,  he  bursts  into  an  animated  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  the  divine  Being,  which  we  here  quote  as  a  testimony  of  his 
piety  and  zeal.  '  First  to  thee,  Oh  omnipotent  God,  I  humbly  offer  up 
my  thanksgiving  for  the  immense  benefits  tliat  have  been  heaped  upon 
me  through  thy  gracious  protection  and  providence.  Thou  from  my  youth 
upwards  hast  so  led  me  by  the  hand,  hast  so  directed  my  Jootsteps,  that 
I  have  grown  up  in  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  life,  and  in  the  most 
ardent  pursuit  after  knowledge.  I  give  thee  thanks  that  thou  hast  ever 
preserved  rae  in  all  my  journeys  through  my  native  and  foreign  countries, 
amidst  so  many  dangers  that  surrounded  me  on  every  side;  that  in  the 
rest  of  my  life,  amidst  the  heaviest  burdens  ot  poverty,  and  other  incon- 
veniences, thou  wast  always  present  to  support  me  with  thv  Almighty 
assistance:  lastly,  that  amidst  so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  wliich 
I  have  been  exposed,  amongst  all  the  goods  and  evUs,  the  joyful  and 
gloomy,  the  pleasing  and  disagreeable  circumstances  of  life,  thou 
endowest  me  with  an  equal,  constant,  manly,  and  superior  spiiit  on  every 
occasion.'  The  second  Treatise  is  an  interesting  disquisition  On  the 
(Economy  of  Nature,  by  Isaac  Biberg,  tracing  the  means  of  propagation, 
preservation,  and  deatructioii,  whicli  may  be  observed  throughout  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  The  third  is  a  Tract  On  the 
Foliation  of  Trees,  and  the  fourth  is  a  Treatise  On  the  Use  of  Curiosttt/y 
by  Christopher  Gedner.  It  is  intended  to  excite  and  encouraise  the  most 
minute  researches  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  by  pointing  out  some  cir- 
cumstances, which,  though  apparently  inaignihcant,  are  productive  of  the 
most  important  benefits,  and  shewing,  that  throughout  the  whole 
ceconomy  of  Nature,  no  creature  or  inanimate  substance  is  unneces»aiy  ; 
hut  that'all,  however  noxious  or  inconsiderable,  are  productive  ot  im- 
portant advantages,  either  immediate  or  remote.  The  huh  is  a  sensible 
Treatise  On  the  Obstacles  to  the  Improvement  of  thysiv,  and  the  sixth, 
intituled  The  Swedish  Pan,  was  written  by  Nicholas  Hasselgreen  in  1745, 
and  treats  on  different  plants  as  the  proper  nutriment  of  ditfennt 
animals.  The  work  was  closed  by  a  Treatise,  written  by  Mr.  Stillingfleet 
himself  On  the  English  Grasses,  in  which  he  reprobates  the  slovenly 
mode  adopted  in  that  branch  of  husbandry,  and  points  out  the  properest 
species  for  the  improvement  of  the  turf,  and  the  nourishn.eni  ot  CLitile. 
The  subject  is  treated  in  a  methodical  and  judicious  manner;  and  to  Mr. 
Stillingfleet  the  British  public  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  ol  moat  ot 
the  trivial  names  now  m  use,  and  the  priiicijial  part  ol  that  kuowlfdge 
which  has  been  acquired  of  this  valuable  species  ot  plants.  In  the  second 
edition  of  these  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  which  Mr.  Stillingfleet  published 
in  17d2.  the  Observations  on  Grasses  wert  accompanied  by  plates  of  the 
different  species  recommended  by  the  author,  nmst  of  them  wcil-drawn 
from  nature  by  his  lamented  and  excellent  friend  Mr.  Price,  of  FoxIcy. 
The  piece  was  also  improved  with  considerable  additions.  On  the  suo- 
ject  of  this  Trentise  on  Grasses,  Mr.  Curtis  sensibly  remarks:  —  '  Mr. 
Stillingfleet  was  not  one  of  those  speculators  who  promulgate  precepts 
which  they  do  not  practise,  and  lay  down  rules  wliich  thry  do  not  follow. 
From  his  own  manuscripts  and  writings,  I  find  that  he  not  only  gave  to 
the  public  his  Observations  on  Glasses,  and  recommended  his  triends  to 
pursue  his  rules,  but  himself  employed  his  scanty  means  to  reduce  hia 
theory  to  practice,  by  laying  down  lands,  and  seiecting  seeds.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Kent  in  his  flints  to  Gentfenien  of 
Landed  Property.  Meadow  and  pasture  land  ia  oftener  neglected  than 
ploughed  ground,  notwithstanding  ic  generally  admits  of  a  greater  pro- 
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portion  of  improvement.  The  best  grasses  c.innot  be  collected  at  too 
great  an  expence  ;  for  I  have  seen  a  small  spot  of  land  in  the  middle  of  a 
larpe  piece,  which  was  laid  down  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since  by  Mr. 
ScillingHeet.  on  the  estate  of  flir.  Price,  ol  Foxley,  in  Herefordshire,  with 
choice  seeds,  at  the  same  time  when  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  laid 
down  with  common  seeds  ;  and  this  spot  is  considerably  better  than  the 
rest;  it  not  only  appeared  so  to  my  judgment,  but  was  allowed  to  be  so 
by  iMr.  Price's  bailiff,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  its  produce.  From 
Mr.  Stillingfleet's  experiments,  and  my  own  observations,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  tliat  any  person  who  has  cultivated  land  for  grass,  may  improve 
it  by  this  method  of  laying  it  down,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  he  can 
in  the  common  way.'  In  the  second  edition  ot  the  miscellaneous  Tracts 
were  also  inserted  three  Cdtendars  ttf  I'lorit ;  one  by  Berger  for  Sweden  ; 
a  second  for  England,  compiled  by  Stillingtleet  himself  at  Stratton  in 
Norfolk,  the  seat  of  his  friend  Mr.  Marsham ;  and  the  third  for  Greece, 
extracted  from  the  History  of  Plants  by  Theophrastus.  These  Calendars 
were  intended  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  seasons  in  different  climates, 
from  the  riowering  and  leafing  of  plants,  the  periodical  migrations  of 
birds,  and  other  natural  occurrences.  From  hence  it  was  intended  to 
form  a  collection  of  facts,  in  order  to  ascertain  some  fixed  laws  of  nature, 
by  the  observance  of  wliich  the  sowing  of  grain,  and  many  other  opera- 
tions of  rural  cec-nomy  dependant  on  the  seasons,  might  be  better  re- 
gulated than  by  the  ordinary  rules  and  customs." 

We  must  conclude  our  notice,  and  it  shall  be  in  the  words  of  those  who 
admired  Mr.  Stillingfleet  just  in  proportion  to  their  intimacy.  Gray,  the 
poet,  speaking  of  him,  says  : — "  I  have  lately  made  an  acquaintance  with 
this  philosopher,  who  lives  in  a  garret  here  in  the  winter,  that  he  may 
support  some  near  relations  who  depend  upon  him.  He  is  always  em- 
ployed, consequently  (according  to  my  old  maxim),  always  happy,  always 
cheerful,  and  seems  to  me  a  very  worthy,  honest  man ;  his  present 
scheme  is  to  send  some  persons,  properly  qualified,  to  reside  a  year  or  two 
in  Africa,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  climate,  "productions, 
and  natural  history  of  the  country,  that  we  may  understand  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  &e.,  who  have  been  heathen  Greek  to  us  for  so  many 
ages  ;  and  this  he  has  got  proposed  to  Lord  Bute,  no  unlikely  person  to 
put  it  into  execution,  as  he  is  himself  a  botanist." 

To  this,  Sir  Uvedale  Price  adds — "  The  habits,  manner,  and  person  of 
Mr.  Stilliiigdeet  at  the  later  period  of  bis  life,  I  still  recollect  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  and  interest.    He  wore  a  full  dress  suit  of  cloth  of  the  same 


uniform  colour,  with  worsted  stockings,  usually  blue,*  and  a  small  brass 
hilted  sword  peeping  through  the  skirts  of  his  coat.  His  wig  was  deco- 
rated with  several  rows  of  formal  curls,  as  exhibited  in  his  portrait. 
Those  who  knew  him  in  early  life,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
fascination  of  his  society  ;  and  age  did  not  rob  bira  of  this  cliarm._  His 
address  was  easy,  polite,  and  captivating  ;  his  manner  modest  without 
bashlulness;  his  voice  touching  and  melodious;  his  eye  expressive,  and 
his  smile  indicative  of  all  the  benignity  of  his  mind.  In  conversation 
he  was  uncommonly  pleasing  and  insinuating,  catching  the  tone  of  the 
society,  and  trifling,  even  with  children,  with  the  same  ease  and  pleasure 
as  he  conversed  with  ]iersons  of  science  and  literature. 

'*  Almost  the  first  and  most  lasting  impression  which  I  received  of  any 
person  nest  to  my  parents,  was  that  ot  Mr.  Stillingfleet ;  and  it  is  dis- 
playing, perhaps,  not  the  least  amiable  part  of  his  character,  to  mention 
the  satisfaction  with  which  myself,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as 
others  of  our  age,  heard  his  name  announced,  and  the  delight  with  which  we 
crowded  about  him,  realising  the  beautiful  picture  drawn  by  Goldsmith: — 
"E'en  children  follow  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile." 

"This  sentiment  of  love  ripened  into  gratitude  and  veneration  at  a 
later  period,  when  I  call  to  remembrance  the  information  which  his  con- 
versation atforded,  and  the  condescension  and  kindness  which  he  em- 
ployed to  overcome  the  timidity  of  youth ;  the  skill  with  which  he  drew 
forth  my  early  acquirements,  and  the  affectionate  solicitude  with  which 
he  directed  and  encouraged  my  literary  pursuits." 

Meteorology  of  tde  Week.  —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  51.5^  and  37.1"  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  63",  occurred  on  the  ]2th  in  1834,  and  the  lowest  cold,  19",  on  the 
11th,  inlS48.    During  the  period,  80  days  were  fine,  and  on  83,  rain  fell. 

*  From  this  singularity  of  dress,  some  have  derived  the  epithet  of 
Blue  Stocking  Clubs,  now  given  to  most  literary  meetings.  "  Mr.  Stil- 
lingfleet almost  always  wore  blue  worsted  stockings,  and  whenever  he 
was  absent  from  Mrs.  Montague's  evening  parties,  as  his  conversation 
was  very  entertaining,  the  company  used  to  say,  'we  can  do  nothing 
without  the  blue  stockings,^  and  by  degrees  the  assemblies  were  called 
Blue  Stocking  Clubs,  and  learned  bodies  Slue  Stockings." — Bi&setVs 
Life  of  Burke. 


Whilst  we  go  a  groat  way  towai'ds  agi'eeing  with 
Mr.  Stevenson,  that  "  nothing  would  have  a  gi-eater 
tendency  to  improve  the  circumstances  of  tlie  mucli- 
neglected  working-man  than  building  for  him  a  home 
of  comfort  and  couveuienoe,"  yet  we  totally  dissent 
from  his  intimation  that  "  it  is  unquestionbly  tiiie  that 
human  lives  are  considered  only  of  secondai'y  import- 
ance where  feudal  grandeur,  preservation  of  game, 
exclusive  privacy,  and  hroad  acres,  are  the  ruling 
passions  of  titled  and  monied  men."  We  dissent  from 
this  because  wo  know  too  many  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, and  in  no  one  is  the  example  more  apparent 
than  in  Prince  Albert,  who,  though  he  enjoys  "  gi'andeur," 
"  game,"  "  privacy,"  and  "  broad  acres,"  yet  ]\[r.  Steven- 
son informs  us  has  ordered  a  copy  of  the  hook  fi'om 
which  we  have  t^uoted,  "  to  he  added  to  the  Royal 
Library  at  Buckingham  Palace."  This  book  is  entitled 
The  Cottage  Homes  of  England,  or  suggested  designs  and 
estimated  cost  of  Improved  Cottage  erections,  and  we  can 
unreservedly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  for  there  is  much  more  good  sense  and  valuable 
information  in  it  than  we  expected  from  a  book  bound 
in  such  a  fierce-coloured  cover,  and  containing  vocative 
sentences,  beginning  with, "  0,  ye  landlords  of  England." 
Such  offences  against  good  taste  had  better  be  corrected 
if  the  work  ever  reaches  to  another  edition.  It  merits 
a  sale  to  require  this,  for  the  plans  combine  comfort, 
healthfubiess,  and  economy. 

Another  volume,  upon  the  same  subject,  is  also  upon 
our  table,  entitled,  Hints  to  all  about  to  Bent,  Buy,  or 
Build  House-Property,  and  its  author  is  "  Francis 
Cross,  architect  and  surveyor."  It  is  of  very  vinpre- 
tending  size  and  appearance,  but  it  is  full  of  "  Hints," 
which  no  one  should  neglect  who  is  about  to  become 
either  the  tenant  or  the  purchaser  of  a  house.  It  points 
out  everything  requiring  attention,  from  the  foundation 


to  the  roof,  and  from  the  kitchen-range  to  the  chamber- 
door-handle.  Happy  will  be  the  man  who  tests  the 
house  he  examines  by  these  "  Hints,"  aud  then  he 
need  not  fear  to  be  the  original  for  such  a  sketch  as  the 
following : — 

"  The  house  in  question  was  one  in  a  row,  building  or 
built,  ^vhitened  outside  in  imitation  of  stone.  It  was  No.  3, 
— No.  1  was  not  quite  finished,  for  the  mndows  were  still 
stained  with  whitewash  and  colouring.  No.  'i,  the  one  in 
question,  was  complete,  and  the  builder  asserted  was  ready 
for  immediate  occupation.  No.  3  was  not  advanced  so  far 
as  the  others — tliey  were  hut  carcases.  '  Why,'  said  I, '  we 
shall  be  smotliered  by  lime-du.st  and  lime  for  the  next  two 
years.'  '  Don't  be  alarmed,'  said  the  buUder,  '  every  house 
will  be  finished  tliis  winter.'  '  Is  not  the  entrance  liandsome, 
observed  my  wife,  '  and  neat  and  cleau  ? '  To  this  I  had  no 
reply  to  make,  as  it  certainly  looked  neat  and  clean.  We 
went  over  the  house,  examined  the  rooms,  wliich  were  all 
allotted  by  my  wife,  and  of  which  the  biiildur  took  good 
note  ;  finally  we  lookeil  at  the  kitchen,  which  was  admired, 
as  also  the  coal-ceUar,  pantry,  scullery,  and  dust-hole, — all 
was  declared  so  compact  and  nice.  '  Don't  you  think  it 
charming  ? '  said  my  wife.  '  It  seems  to  do  very  well,  but 
requu'es  consideration,'  I  obsen'cd.  '  I  can't  give  you  long,' 
observed  the  builder,  '  two  other  parties  are  after  it '  '  Take 
it,'  said  my  wife,  so  also  chimed  my  daughters.  '  What  is 
tlie  rent,  then? '  '  'iQO  guineas  a  year!  '  '  and  the  taxes  ? '  '  a 
mere  trifle!"  'What  term  do  you  let  for?'  '  Seven,  four- 
teen, or  twenty-one,  at  the  option  of  either  party,'  the  builder 
answered.  '  I  wiU  take  it  for  three  years,'  I  said,  and  the 
builder  seeing  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  me  take  it  for 
a  longer  term,  assented. 

"We  commenced  moving,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  noticed 
sundry  observations  that  betokened  that  my  wife  thought  of 
giving  a  house-warming,  or,  as  she  called  it, '  a  little  dance." 
WeU,  the  evening  came,  the  ball  commenced,  and  the  house- 
warming  ended  in  house-breaking.  When  the  four-and- 
twenty  couple  were  going  the  grand  round,  a  great  noise 
took  place  below; — 'What  is  the  matter?'  said  ray  wife. 
'  Ma'am,'  said  Mr.  Gunter's  man, '  the  ceiling  of  the  dining- 
room  has  fallen  down,  and  spoilt  the  supper  table.'  Here 
was  a  catastrophe  !  We  went  down  stairs,  and,  sure  enough, 
the  mortar  had  broken  the  jellies,  paties,  cold  meats,  creams, 
trifle,  all  into  one  mass  of  ruin,  mixed  'n'ith  hme  and  hair. 
It  presented  all  the  appearance  of  a  Swiss  avalanche  in 
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miniature.  '  These  new  houses  won't  heai'  dancing  in,'  saiil 
Mr.  Gunter's  mnu. 

'•  Tlie  next  day  I  sent  for  the  builder,  and  showed  him 
what  liad  taken  place.  '  Dear  mo !  I  am  very  soiTy ;  but 
you  liad  too  many  people  over  liead ;  that's  very  clear.' 
'Very  clear!  why,  we  had  a  ball,'  I  said.  'No  wonder, 
then,'  obsprved  the  builder.  '  What,  then,  are  we  to  give 
no  balls,'  I  asked.  '  Why,  you  see,  Sii',  we  don't  build  pri- 
vate houses  now-a-days  as  ball-rooms ;  we  could  not,  Sii", 
the  price  of  timber  is  so  ruinous,  and  the  ailditional  strength 
would  never  pay  us.'  'Mr.  Builder,  I  ei^pect  you  to  make 
the  ceiling  good.'  '  Mucli  obliged  for  the  preference ;  T  will 
do  it  as  reasonable  as  any  one,' replied  he,  bowing;  'I  will 
send  in  the  men  directly.'  At  the  end  of  a  month  I  had  to 
pay  a  bill,  more  than  the  ball  and  supper  cost. 

"  Sliortly  afterwards  I  thought  I  would  have  paintings 
hung ;  so  I  sent  for  the  cai'penter.  I  pointed  out  a  place  to 
the  man  on  the  steps ;  '  but,'  answered  he,  tapping  with  his 
hammer,  '  can't  tind  wood.  Sir  !  No,  Sir,  there  is  nothing  to 
ntiil  to ;  but  there  never  is  no  wood  in  these  new  houses.' 
Confound  your  new  liouses,  thought  I.  '  What's  the  house 
built  of  tlien  ? '  said  I.  '  Lath  and  plaster,'  said  the  man, 
tappuig  right  and  left. 

"The  next  annoyance  was  a  bad  smell  from  the  drains. 
The  bricklayer  was  sent  for ;  he  came,  and  pronounced  them 
choked,  and  added,  '  they  make  the  drains  in  these  new 
houses  so  small,  sir ! '  Well,  the  whole  of  the  basement  was 
taken  up,  and  £40  expense  incurred  before  the  nuisance  was 
abated. 

"  I  hoped  now  all  was  right ;  but  I  heard  a  conversation 
between  my  wife  and  eldest  daughter  which  gave  me  some 
satisfaction, — '  It  is  really  very  awkward,  one  don't  know 
where  to  put  anything;  there  is  not  a  cupboard  or  stow-hole 
in  the  whole  house.'  Well,  then  came  some  gales  of  mud 
and  heavy  showers  of  rain  ;  slates  blew  olf,  and  rattled  up 
and  down  all  night ;  complaints  came  from  the  attics  ;  one 
had  the  bed  wetted  quite  through,  from  the  water  dripping 
through  the  ceiling ;  another  had  put  a  bason  to  catcli  the 
leak  ; — all  declared  the  roof  a  sieve.  I  sent  again  for  the 
builder,  who  told  me  I  must  expect  the  slates  would  move  a 
little  after  such  heavy  gales,  as  they  were  so  light,  and  the 
wind  got  under  them.  '  You  know,  sir,'  continued  the 
builder,  'we  can't  put  a  heavy  roof  on  brick-and-a-half  walls.' 
'  Brick  and-a-half  walls,'  said  I, '  why  that  is  not  surely  safe, 
sir ! '  '  Not  quite,  sir,  if  this  was  a  single  house  ;  but  then 
in  a  row  one  supports  the  other.'  Thank  heaven,  I  took  it 
but  for  three  years,  and  six  months  are  gone.  I  thought  of 
my  old  house  I  had  left,  to  meet  the  fashionable  wishes  of 
my  wife,  and  sighed  to  become  its  inmate  once  more." 


G^yilDENING  GOSSIP. 

The  Holhjlwck  is  now  taking  a  lead  among  the  per- 
manent embelliahmeuts  of  the  shrubbery,  and  the  large 
borders  of  many  lengthy  approaches.  The  distance 
from  which  they  can  be  seen,  and  the  decided  character 
of  their  pyramidal  spikes,  especially  fit  them  for  tower- 
ing up  among  evergi-eens,  while  the  vast  improvement 
made  in  their  colours  gives  them  a  fine  effect.  Mr. 
Chater,  of  Saffron  AValden,  has  taken  the  lead,  as  not 
only  a  raiser  of  fine  varieties,  but  the  purchaser  of  the 
best  wherever  he  can  find  them.  Mr.  Parsons,  who  has 
been  e.xceedingly  fortunate  this  year,  has  disposed  of 
his  novelties  to  Mr.  Chater.  A  few  hints  as  to  the  best 
in  cultivation  will  assist  the  beginner.  Some  of  the 
late  Mr.  Baron's  stiU  hold  their  groimd,  his  Magnum 
Bonum  and  Rosea  grandifiora  have  not  yet  been  sur- 
passed ;  Chater's  Walden  Oem,  Comet,  Mr.  C.  Baron, 
Spectabilis,  Eoey  Queen,  Enchantress,  and  Ohscura  stand 
forth  boldly  among  the  best;  Rivers's  Sulphurea  per- 
fector,  Dannie,  and  Laird's  3Ir.  David  Wedderhurn,  and 
Watford  Surprise,  alias  Elegans,  alias  Model  of  Perfec- 


tion, for  the  same  flower  bears  three  names,  make  up  a 
dozen  of  the  best  formed  flowers  we  have.  Among  Mr. 
Parsons's  new  ones,  Triumphant,  Saffranot,  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  Pillar  of  Beauty,  are  the  best.  Birobam's 
Mitior,  Yellow  Model,  Poupre  de  Tyre,  and  Penelope, 
are  new  and  good.  Black's  Charles  Turner,  and  Chater's 
new  one.  Lady  Brayhrook,  are  worthy  of  a  place. 
Bragg's  King  of  Roses  is  his  best,  and  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  raised  in  Scotland,  and  rather  frowned  upon, 
should  be  added  to  the  collection,  although  it  will  not 
be  so  easy  to  obtain. 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  hollyhock  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  nothing  more  is  required  than  good 
strong  soil.  Wherever  a  rose  will  grow  well  the  holly- 
hock will  flourish.  If  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers 
be  an  object,  the  buds  must  be  thinned  out;  and  if 
spikes  of  half-a-dozen  blooms  are  requu-ed  for  exhibition, 
the  spike  must  be  shortened.  Liquid  manure,  at  the 
time  the  bloom  is  advancing,  will  be  found  to  assist  the 
size,  but  thinning  out  the  buds  is  indispensable.  The 
hollyhock  should  be  dry  in  winter,  and  if  a  plantation 
be  depended  on  as  a  feature,  the  plants  should  be  parted 
and  potted  in  the  autumn  and  planted  out  in  the  spring. 
In  ordinary  shrubberies  and  borders,  where  they  are  to 
rear  tlieir  graceful  spikes  above  the  foliage  of  shrubs, 
see  that  they  have  plenty  of  moisture,  for  in  plantations 
of  trees  and  shrubs  they  have  not  even  the  rain  to 
depend  on. 

A  nurseryman  who,  perhaps,  restricts  his  sale  by  the 
announcement,  ventures  to  advertise  about  half  a  dozen 
Dahlias,  which  he  calls  first-class  flowers — not  his  own, 
but  selected  from  all  that  are  announced  ;  so  that,  if  he 
implies  anything,  it  is  that  there  are  no  more  first-class 
flowers  coming.  He  mentions  The  Scarlet  King,  Sir 
Frederick  Thessiger,  Dr.  Frampton,  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington,  and  among  fancies,  Triumpihant  and  Laura 
Lavington.  We  beai-  witness  to  the  quality  of  all  these 
flowers,  and  will  concede  that  they  will  not  be  beaten 
this  season,  but  wa  hope  to  see  more,  or  it  will  be  a  poor 
season. 

The  principal  drawback  as  regards  the  Dahlia  is  its 
uncertainty.  The  Queen  of  the  West  was  shown  last  year 
a  splendid  white,  half-a-dozen  blooms  at  a  time,  yet  few, 
if  any,  of  the  growers  would  out  a  single  flower  to  show. 
Our  plant  did  not  come  into  bloom  until  the  shows  were 
over,  and  then  there  were  indications  of  good  quality ; 
so  that  next  year  we  shall  try  to  be  early.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  six  unexceptionable  flowers  can  be 
shown  of  a  really  worthless  variety,  so  that  we  have 
some  hope  that  we  shall  be  more  fortunate  next 
season ;  at  present  nobody  likes  it,  because  nobody 
would  show  it.  There  are  two  whites  this  year  — 
Ariel  (Turner's),  and  Una  (Keyne's),  but  although  they 
have  both  been  shown  well,  yet  whites  have  deceived  us 
so  often,  that  we  want  faith  in  them.  Nevertheless, 
growers  are  not  sufficiently  indulgent  the  first  year.  The 
Dalilia  is  an  uncertain  flower — om-  best  models  are  the 
most  so.  If  we  plant  out  a  single  plant  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  we  feel  disappointed  if  we  do  not  cut  a 
flower  all  the  season,  but  do  we  throw  it  away  ?    No, 
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we  plant  out  two  or  three  another  year  Why  then  are 
we  so  ready  to  condemn  a  new  one,  because  it  dis- 
appoints us.  Give  us  a  flower  that  is  a  good  model, 
when  we  can  catch  it,  however  seldom  that  may  be,  and 
not  one  that  is  more  flrst-rate,  though  always  to  be  had. 
The  raiser  of  the  best  Dahlia  of  the  season.  Dr.  Framp- 
ton,  puts  out  six  or  eight  varieties,  we  forget  exactly 
how  many,  but  he  makes  an  allowance  for  those  who 
take  all,  by  sending  the  whole  for  £.-2.  The  separate 
prices  vary.  Some  are  10s.  fid.,  some  7s.  6d.,  and  some 
OS.,  and  he  feels  as  confident  upon  the  whole,  as  he 
does  upon  any  one.  E.  Y. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIH   PORTKAITS,    BIOGRAPHIES,   AND   CULTURE. 


BORDERED-LIPPED  Tbichopil  (TricliopiUa  marginala). 
' — Gardeners  Magazine  of  Botanij,  iii.  18.5. — This  is  the 
Trioho2nlia  coccinea  of  gardens.  The  genus  TricliopiUa 
consists  of  a  few  orchids  from  their  intermediate  native 
regions  of  the  order  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  on- 
wards probably  to  the  Equator.  The  subject  of  this 
biogi'aphy  was  discovered  by  M.  Warczenicz,  in  1849, 
on  the  heights  of  New  Grenada,  whence,  we  believe,  it 
was  sent  to  England,  to  be  distl-ibuted  under  the 
hammer  of  Mr.  Stevens,  at  his  great  emporium  in  King- 
sti-eet,  Covent  Garden,  so  that  it  reached  the  hands  of 
several  cultivators  at  the  same  time,  but  the  first  suc- 
cessful bloomer  of  it  was  J.  H.  Schriider,  Esq.,  of  Strat- 
ford, neai-  London.  He  exhibited  the  plant  in  iiower 
at  the  May  gatherings  of  the  great  societies.  When  the 
plant  is  not  in  flower  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  those  closely-gi-own,  bulbed  2Iaxillarias,  from  the 
highlands  of  Mexico,  and  similai-  parts,  although  the 
plant  itself,  in  its  botanical  afiinity,  is  long  removed 
from  the  Maxillars,  being  in  the  section  represented 
by  Brassia,  and  the  next  genus  to  Aspasia. 

The  genus  was  foiuided  by  Dr.  Liudley  on  TrichopUia 
torlihs,  a  Mexican  species;  and  the  name  "is  derived  from 
thrix,  a  hair,  and  julion,  a  cap,  in  reference  to  a  process  on 


the  top  of  the  column  which  covers  the  anther  lilce  a  cap, 
and  which  is  guarded  by  tlu-ee  tufts  of  bans.  Marginala, 
the  name  of  the  species,  refers  to  the  whitisli  border  on  the 
lalieUum  or  lip  of  the  flower,  the  rest  of  the  lip,  or  central 
parts,  being  "  a  deep  piu-pHsli  rose,  or  plum-colour,  shaded 
ofl",  and  with  veins  radiating  into  the  broad,  white,  recui-ved 
mai'gin."  The  other  pai'ts  of  the  flower,  caUed  sepals  and 
petals,  spread  out  wide,  in  naiTow  bauds,  much  tnisted  and 
ciisped,  as  in  the  original  species.  The  flower-scape  issues 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fleshy  bastard,  or  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
spreads  out  laterally  or  downwards,  and  cames  only  one 
flower  on  the  top.  The  pseudo-bulbs  axe  two  leaved.  jVlto- 
gether  tliis  plant  is  neat  and  compact  looking,  and  the 
flowere  spreading  out  from  below  give  it  a  very  gay  aspect 
when  hanging  from  a  block.  All  orchids  ai'e  i/i/naiidrum, 
that  is,  the  male  and  female  organs  grow  in  one  body,  called 
the  column.  Plants  so  constnicted  foi-m  the  twentieth 
class  in  the  Liuuiean  system,  Gynandna  Monoiji/nia. — B.  J. 

[For  the  cultm-e  of  the  genus,  see  wiiat  Mr.  Appleby  says 
to-day.  There  is  another  species,  T.  Guleottiuna,  with  yeUow 
flowers,  but  whicli  is  known  only  by  the  description  in 
Eichard  and  Galeotti's  Orcliidacea  lilexicana. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


THE  FRUIT-GAEDEN. 

Bottom-Heat:  the  Pine-apple,  &c. — The  time  has 
now  arrived  when  prejiaration  must  be  made  for  a  long 
and  severe  winter.  Not  that  we  would  presumptuously 
assume  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  it  is  always  the 
practice  of  men  of  long  experience,  and,  consequently, 
possessing  a  due  amount  of  caution,  to  provide  for  the 
worst.  And  here  it  is  that  young  beginners  are  apt  to 
burn  their  fingers  ;  their  bottom-heats  prove  too  flimsy  ; 
their  flues  are  "caught  tripping"  in  mid-winter  through 
the  want  of  a  thorough  cleaning  and  repairingjust  before 
the  commencement  of  frost;  their  fermenting  linings 
prove  insufficient  for  want  of  a  thorough  bottoming  at 
tlie  same  period  :  they  are  short  of  mats,  straw,  or  other 
covering,  not  having  anticipated  so  hard  a  time ;  for 
"  who  could  have  expected  it?"  These  omissions,  and, 
indeed,  many  others,  young  beginners  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  ;  and  as  such  remarks  are  of  a  timely  character, 
they  may  not  be  without  their  use. 

In  these  days  many  good  gardens  possess  tank-heated 
structures,  tliat  is,  hot-water  bottom-heats;  with  these, 
for  the  present,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  majority, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  use  fermenting  materials,  and  to  such 
special  attention  is  now  requisite. 

The  chief  thing  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
winter  is  to  secure  enduring  bottom-heats ;  and  wdiere 
tan  principally  is  used,  this  is  a  somewhat  difficult  ati'air, 
without  "  burning,"  as  it  is  termed.  Now,  as  some  per- 
sons may  not  know  what  a  "  burniug  heat "  is,  in  the 
gardening  acceptation  of  the  terra,  we  may  observe,  that, 
ordinarily,  any  point  over  90°  at  the"  root  is  either 
productive  of  that  result  or  closely  approximates  it.  Not 
but  what  many  plants  from  exceedingly  hot  climates  will 
endure  many  degrees  more  bottom-beat  at  certain  periods ; 
and,  indeed,  to  many  it  may  be,  for  awhile,  necessai-y : 
this,  however,  is  the  exception.  We  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  the  Xtiumhium  enjoys  a  water  temperature  of  113° 
at  Lantao  in  China,  whilst  Su-  John  Herscliel  noted 
down  1.59°  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  5th  of 
December.  As  a  set  off.  we  are  told  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  soU  at  Calcutta  is  about  80°.  The 
mean  temperature,  however,  is  not  a  very  good  guide  to 
the  British  gardener;  and  these  things  ai'e  merely 
named  by-the-way  to  point  to  the  varying  condition 
under  which  the  Almighty  has  placed  the  vegetable 
creation. 

The  deficiency  of  the  solar  light  in  Britain,  as  com- 
pared with  tliose  countiies  where  the  Pine  flourishes, 
must  be  taken  fully  into  account  by  the  Piue-gi'ower. 
This  it  is  in  the  main,  which  induces  a  judicious  culti- 
vator to  modify  extremes,  and  to  see  that  his  bottom- 
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heat,  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  bears  a  just  relation  to 
the  light  of  the  period. 

Tliis,  indeed,  may  be  termed  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  turns  ;  and  as  the  early  winter's  light  is  very  fre- 
quently little  more  than  a  twilight,  very  moderate  bot- 
toui-heats  suffice,  unless  it  be  for  what  is  termed  eai'ly 
forcing,  when  a  stronger  stimulus  sometimes  becomes 
necessary. 

Of  all  the  materials  for  a  fermentative  bottom-heat, 
nothing  that  we  have  ever  met  with  equals  tree-leaves, 
more  especially  those  of  the  oak.  Few,  however,  can 
obtain  the  latter,  yet  most  persons,  by  careful  collecting. 
may  obtain  a  tolerable  amount  of  shrubbery  leaves,  or 
the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  in  general.  As  for  the 
argument  of  tlieir  being  needed  for  the  shrubs,  whilst  its 
vahdity  may  be  admitted  in  a  general  way,  it  may 
readily  be  urged  that  it  is  very  easy  to  apply  the  leaves 
in  a  rotten  state,  after  being  used  twelve  months  for 
bottom-heat  purposes ;  and  every  man  of  system  may 
take  care  that  his  shrubs  are  not  robbed  ultimately.  Our 
good  friend  ilr.  Beaton  nuist  not  be  cross,  therefore,  if 
he  fiud  us  raking,  with  some  assiduity,  beneath  his  plea- 
sure-ground trees  and  overgrown  slirubs  some  tine  morn- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  November. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  in  the  renewal  of  bottom- 
heats  in  the  month  of  November,  the  main  point  is  to 
secure  a  long-enduring  warmth  ;  and  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add,  tliat  this  can  alone  be  insured  by  tlie 
use  of  materials  wliich  do  not  speedily  decompose.  We 
have  turned  up  leaves  from  the  bottom  of  pits  (which 
had  lain  for  more  than  two  years)  apparently  as  fresh  as 
the  day  they  were  placed  there.  Tliis,  of  course,  was,  in 
gi'eat  part,  in  consequence  of  their  comparative  exclusion 
from  the  air,  and  the  absence  of  a  very  high  degree'of 
fermentation  ;  for  those  in  the  bottoms  of  pits  do  not 
ferment  so  severely  as  the  strata  higher  up.  The  best 
plan  to  provide  a  tirst-rate  material  of  this  kind  is,  after 
collecting  a  given  amount  of  the  leaves  at  a  proper  spot, 
to  mix  them  with  fermenting  manure.  Tliis  manure 
(fresh,  of  course)  should  be  provided  a  fortnight  before- 
hand, and  should  be  turned  twice,  and  shaken  well  to 
pieces  before  blending  it  with  the  leaves.  About  fom' 
cart-loads  of  the  new  leaves,  thorouglihj  mixed  with  one 
cart-load  of  the  dung,  will  make  a  mixture  combining 
eveiy  requisite  for  a  wholesome  and  long-enduring 
bottom-heat. 

Now,  wdiere  bottom-heats  are  required  to  last  many 
months,  what  is  termed  "  bottoming"  should,  if  possible, 
be  had  recourse  to;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  old  material 
should  be  disturbed  to  the  very  bottom,  provided  the 
Pines,  or  other  things  on  the  surface,  can  be  removed. 
About  the  removal  of  Pines  we  must  offer  a  few  remarks. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  no  man  can  break  up  a  pit  of 
Pines  without  causing  considerable  damage ;  indeed, 
this,  and  the  amount  of  labour  involved,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  deviations  in  cultural  practices  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  In  former  days,  when  small  shifts 
were  used,  and  the  dung-bed  was  in  all  its  glory,  the 
amount  of  labour  over  a  jrit  of  Pines,  during  twelve 
months,  was  too  serious  an  item  to  be  faced  in  a 
"  balance  sheet."  Hence  the  adoption  of  the  large 
or  even  "  single-shift "  system ;  hence  the  introduction 
of  tank-heating;  and  hence,  also,  in  the  main,  Mr. 
Hamilton's  very  simple  and  useful  mode  of  culture  as 
applied  to  some  of  the  kinds.  It  must  not  be  imder- 
stood,  therefore,  by  our  readers,  that  we  wish  them  to 
fall  pell-mell  on  every  pit,  and  disturb  things  that  are 
quite  at  home.  When  and  where,  therefore,  necessity — 
that  imperious  dame  (who,  as  the  Scotch  say,  "  Gars  the 
auld  wives'  trot,") — dictates  that  a  renewal  of  bottom 
warmth  must  he  hud,  and  that,  too,  of  a  durable  character, 
let  it  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  thorough  job. 

Old  tan  on  the  surface  must  be  passed  through  the 
riddle  or  sieve,  and  reserved  to  mix  with  the  new,  which 


is  frequently  damp  and  claggy.  The  old  tail  serves 
admirably  to  qualify  and  mellow  its  adhesiveness,  and 
not  only  facilitates  what  future  jilungiiig  is  requisite, 
but,  indeed,  renders  the  whole  more  wholesome,  and  less 
liable  to  breed  tliosc  luiwholesome  fungi,  which  are  at 
once  coutamiuators  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a  most  egre- 
gious eye-sore  on  the  plunging  surface.  And  now,  the 
pit  being  emptied  of  its  contents,  during  which  a  sharp 
eye  has  been  kept  on  the  character  of  the  samples  exca- 
vated, the  refilUng  may  proceed,  and  during  this  process 
'•  treading  down  "  may  be  resorted  to.  We  do  not  mean 
tread  the  tan,  but  the  under  material,  and  this  in  pro- 
portion to  its  elasticity.  If  leaves  have  been  used  in  the 
preceding  year,  it  is  good  practice  to  work  up  as  many 
as  appear  fresh  with  the  new  material.  The  treading  is 
done  to  prevent  sinking  too  much,  and  to  ensure  steady, 
and,  consequently,  durable  heating.  We  have  known 
pits  tlnis  filled  about  three  feet  in  depth,  to  retain  their 
heat  for  a  couple  of  years.  Such  a  bottom,  with  one 
foot  of  tan,  half  old,  but  clean  sifted,  and  half  new,  well 
blended,  will  make  the  sweetest  and  liveliest  bottom 
warmth  imaginable ;  and  will  form  a  suitable  plunging 
medium  for  Pines,  forcing  flowers,  or  fruits,  or,  indeed, 
for  stove-plants  in  general,  throughout  the  year. 

Not  every  pit,  however,  can,  or  may,  be  thus  broken 
entirely  up  at  this  or,  indeed,  any  other  season ;  most  of 
the  re-arrangements  necessary  before  winter  will  consist 
of  mere  temporary  surface  renewals  ;  and,  indeed,  where 
it  is  possible  to  carry  Pines  through  the  winter  without 
disturbing  them,  it  is  by  far  preferable  ;  for  the  amount 
of  injury  done  to  the  foliage,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  removal,  is,  in  our  opinion,  even  more  than 
the  old  practitioner  takes  into  the  account.  Most  pits 
may  be  renewed  by  thrusting  abundance  of  tan  between 
the  stems  of  the  Pines :  and  v\-here  the  pots  have  only 
been  half-plunged,  a  considerable  space  wUl  present 
itself  for  filling  up.  It  is  good  practice  to  Imlf-fill  this 
first,  taking  a  strong  stake,  and  stirring  the  old  tan  as 
deep  as  possible,  in  order  to  let  the  new  tan  sink  among 
and  blend  with  the  old.  The  more  intimately  it  is 
blended  the  better;  and  this  done,  another  coating  of 
tan,  old  and  new  mixed  if  possible,  may  be  applied  over 
the  whole,  even  covering  the  entire  rims  of  the  pots  if 
necessary.  Indeed,  we  think  it  excellent  pi-actice  with 
all  successions  that  require  one  shift;  as  the  tan  induces 
a  host  of  surface  fibres,  which  add  much  power  to  the 
plant  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

One  thing  may  be  observed  as  a  preliminary  step 
in  such  renewals,  and  that  is,  some  attention  to  tlie 
moisture  of  the  tan,  &c.,  previous  to  these  operations.  It 
generally  happens  that  the  tan  is  dry,  or  what  is  termed 
"  husky,"  either  the  whole  surface,  or  in  parts.  When 
such  is  the  case,  it  must  be  liberally  watered  before  any 
stirring  takes  place,  so  that  the  deep-forking  with  the 
stake  may  carry  the  fresh  moistened  particles  down. 

All  necessary  watering  at  the  root  must  have  a  care- 
ful attention  at  this  period,  using  tepid  liquid  manure  ; 
but  wherever  any  doubts  exist  as  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  water,  remember  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  especially 
with  such  Pines  as  the  Montserrat  or  Black  Jamaica. 
Where  pits  have  been  entifely  broken  np,  it  is  necessary 
to  water  the  trial-sticks  carefully  for  two  or  three  weeks  ; 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  pots  should  not  be  plunged 
above  a  third  of  their  depth  ;  rather  heaping  up  the  tan 
between  the  pots  as  high  as  it  can  be  filled  without 
touching  the  pots,  to  be  levelled  down  when  need 
requires.  'They  will  tints  take  acoating  of  tan  of  several 
inches  in  depth  about  Christmas,  if  necessary;  soon 
after  which  tune  the  solar  light  will  increase,  and  the 
plants,  in  consequence,  require  more  heat  both  in  the 
soil  and  the  atmosphere. 

Much  care  will  now  be  requisite  with  stocks  of  Pines 
in  what  are  termed  dung-pits;  that  is  to  say,  pits  in 
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which  they  depend  ou  fermenting  material  alone  for 
their  heat.  The  linings  must  be  thoroughly  examined 
and  "  bottomed,"  in  order  to  make  them  at  once  strong 
and  durable,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  abun- 
dance of  air ;  the  latter  being  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  harden  the  leaves,  and,  indeed,  render  the  whole 
plant  firm.  Herein  consists  the  chief  secret  of  having 
strong,  robust  stock  in  the  spring ;  it  is  not  altogetlier 
uncommon  to  see  badly-aired  plants  so  tender,  that  in 
January  theii-  pale  green  leaves  may  be  twitched  out  of 
their  sockets  with  the  least  touch.  Fruiters  will  require 
a  somewhat  different  treatment ;  indeed,  few  will  think 
of  trusting  them  in  mere  dung-heated  pits ;  and  where 
piping  or  Hues  are  employed,  use  what  water  we  will, 
the  plants  ai'e  always  more  firm  in  the  leaf,  and,  conse- 
quently, able  to  endure  more  heat,  which  they  also 
require.  Late  fruiters  wUl  now,  at  times,  need  a  little 
good,  warm,  liquid  mauiu'e ;  this,  however,  should  be 
seldom,  yet  copiously,  administered,  remembering  that 
such  as  Queen's,  Providence's,  and  EnvUle's,  wUl  require 
it  thrice  as  often  as  the  Jamaica's  or  JlontseiTat's. 

All  crowns  or  suckers  henceforth  needed  for  future 
stock,  may  at  once  be  dibbled  in  tlie  tan  at  tlie  front  or 
shady  portion  of  tlie  pit ;  and  here  they  may  remain 
until  February,  causing  no  fm'tlier  trouble.  Large 
crowns  ai'e  frequently  the  subject  of  complaint,  and 
justly  so ;  we  fear  that  tins  is  too  often  owing  to  the 
pits  being  under-heated,  and  a  want  of  ample  provision 
for  atmospheric  moisture.  If  a  house,  or  pit,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently heated,  the  cultivator  cannot  gain  the  amount 
of  air  necessary;  and  if  deficient  in  provision  for  at- 
mospheric moisture  in  abundance,  he  is  one-half  Ins 
time  afi'aid  to  give  air  for  fear  of  losing  hvunidity. 
Bad  or  weak  "shows"  are  almost  sure  to  have  big 
crowns,  and  no  wonder ;  the  strength  of  the  plant  not 
finding  vent  in  its  legitimate  channel,  the  fruit  must  ex- 
pend itself  in  large  crowns  or  suckers  ;  which  the  plant, 
taxed  with  an  enormous  fruit,  can  scarcely  aflbrd  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  conditions 
which  "  draw  "  the  growing  plant,  will  also  "  draw,"  or, 
in  other  words,  enlarge  the  crown.  A  free  ventilation  is 
the  best  preventive.  R.  Ebrington. 


THE  FLOWEE-GAEDEN. 

Companion  to  the  Calendar  for  November. — This 
is  a  busy  month  for  the  flower  gardener.  All  the  hardy 
bidbs  that  are  to  flower  in  the  spring  should  be  got  in 
as  soon  in  tlie  month  as  possible.  Anemones  are  the 
first  on  the  list,  and  we  are  to  supjjose  that  two  plantuigs 
of  them  have  already  been  made — one  about  the  middle 
of  September,  for  the  first  crop,  one  in  October,  and 
the  third  just  now  on  the  point  of  following ;  then  the 
Turban  and  other  Banunculuses  ai'e  to  be  planted  for  the 
first  time  this  autumn.  After  this  both  kinds  may  stand 
over  until  February,  unless  the  winter  should  be  very 
mild  about  the  beginning  of  the  new  yeai',  when  an 
intermediate  planting  of  them  might  safely  be  made. 
The  ground  for  them,  and  also  for  bulbs  in  general, 
should  be  deeply  dug,  and  some  veiy  rotten  dung  put 
in  at  the  bottom,  a  foot  or  more  below  where  the  bulbs 
stand ;  an  inch-and-a-half,  or,  at  most,  two  niches  deep, 
wOl  be  about  the  right  depth  for  all  the  border  anemones 
and  ranunculuses.  If  the  ground  is  at  all  stifl',  or  heavy, 
the  old  plan  of  placing  a  little  sand  under  and  all  round 
them,  and  every  kind  of  bulb,  will  give  them  a  better 
chance  to  root  and  top,  than  being  immediately  sur- 
rounded with  heavy,  wet  soil.  A  friend,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, is  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  slight  covering  of 
short,  littery  dung,  from  the  stable,  all  over  his  autumn 
planted  anemones  and  ranunculuses,  whether  they  be  in 
rows  or  in  beds ;  he  is  one  of  the  best  bloomers  of  them 
that  I  know,  and  they  increase  with  him  so  fast  that  he 


annually  sells  quantities  of  them  to  the  London  ti'ado. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  beds  of  border  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Qladioluses,  Irises,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them,  would  be  benefited  by  a  like  covering, 
although  we  know,  lull  well,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  let 
any  kind  of  fresh  dung  come  ui  contact  with  the  bulbs 
themselves. 

The  first  regular  Hyacinth  bed  I  had  ever  seen 
planted,  I  recollect  very  well,  was  covered  full  three 
inches  deeji  with  rich,  rotten  dung,  for  I  wheeled  the 
dung  with  my  own  hands,  but  then  I  was  not  gardener 
enough  to  be  trusted  with  laying  it  ou  the  bed;  the 
worst  of  it  was,  that  the  black  Ijirds  were  constantly 
scratching  the  dung,  seeking  lor  worms  and  insect 
grubs,  and  something  of  that  sort  may  have  been  the 
cause  for  giving  uji  this  good  old  practice,  for  good  it 
certainly  was.  Ju  February,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
began  to  get  up  into  the  dung  covering,  it  was  taken 
away,  and  the  crumbs  left  about  an  inch  tliick  ;  but 
taking  away  the  dung  was  no  improvement,  except  in 
the  look  of  the  thing,  for  the  hyacinth  likes  to  be  well 
buried,  never  less  than  four  inches  at  least,  so  that 
if  put  in  now  two  inches  deep,  and  then  covered 
three  inches  deep  with  well-spent  dung,  and  that  again 
with  a  slight  covering  of  earth,  to  hide  the  dung  after 
the  frosts  were  over  and  the  leaves  appeared,  in  the 
spring,  one  might  expect  a  very  fine  bloom,  not  only 
for  that  year,  but  tlu-ough  a  long  succession  of  years. 

I  am  quite  sure  that,  besides  securing  them  fi-om 
frost.  Gladioluses  would  also  pay  for  being  tlius  covered, 
if  we  could  but  make  up  our  minds  to  the  kind  of  cover- 
ing. As  for  these  gladioluses,  I  do  not  beheve  that  a  bed 
could  be  too  deep  for  them,  provided  it  was  not  wet  at 
the  bottom.  When  Jlr.  Herbert's  seedling  Gladiolus 
came  out,  many  years  since,  I  began  to  cross  them, 
and  raised  numbers  of  seedlings,  and  the  best  pots  I 
found  for  proving  them  were  22  inches  deep  and  ]2 
inches  wide,  all  the  way  through  ;  they  were  the  kind  of 
pots  the  late  Mr.  Knight  once  recommended  for  growing 
the  pine-apple  in.  I  used  to  sow  and  set  the  httle  bulbs 
in  these  pots  as  thick  as  they  could  stand. 

There  is  another  old  practice  with  bulbs  and  other 
things  which  one  never  hears  of  now-a-days,  but  cot- 
tagers, gardeners,  and  all  others  who  plant  in  mixtures, 
would  find  it  very  useful.  It  is,  to  plant  bulbs,  and 
such  plants  as  do  not  appear  above  ground  till  late  in 
the  spring,  and  ai'e,  therefore,  not  to  be  seen  at  the  time 
of  dressing  the  borders,  within  rings  of  hoop-iron,  or  of 
pottery-ware,  burnt  hard,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  broken 
by  the  spade  while  the  digging  was  going  on ;  old  pots 
that  got  chips  out  of  the  rim,  or  were  cracked  beyond 
use,  might  very  properly  be  used  to  guard  things  in  the 
borders,  if  the  bottoms  were  first  hammered  out;  and  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  confine  such  things  as  creep 
too  much  at  the  root  neai'  the  surface  in  the  same  way, 
keepuig  the  rims  of  the  pots  just  deep  enough  to  be  out 
of  sight.  November  is  the  proper  time  to  think  about 
all  this,  and  without  a  Companion  to  the  Calendar  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  tlirow  out  such  small  hints, 
although  they  are  always  useful  to  the  learner,  and  not 
to  be  overlooked  by  any  of  us. 

Dahlias  should  have  the  names  or  numbers  tied  to  the 
old  roots  by  copper  wii'e  as  soon  as  they  aie  taken  up, 
and  they  may  be  left  to  dry  slowly  in  a  shed  or  out- 
house until  the  first  wet  day,  when  they  may  be  cleaned 
at  leisure.  Any  of  the  tubers  that  may  have  been 
broken,  or  biiiised,  should  be  cut  out,  and  the  remains 
of  the  old  stems  cut  down  to  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
collar-;  this  is  always  the  pai't  most  liable  to  rot  or 
damp,  and  must  be  looked  to  from  time  to  time,  and  if 
any  symptoms  of  decay  appear  it  is  better  to  cut  or 
scoop  out  the  whole  of  the  old  stem  than  run  the  risk 
of  losing  a  good  root.  There  are  several  calls  already 
for  the  dwarf  dahlias,  the  dark  and  the  scarlet  Zelindas, 
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but  very  likely  no  dealer  grows  such  old  tilings.  Mr. 
JcfiVies,  of  Ipswich,  has  a  large  stock  of  the  Oarland 
dalilia,  the  next  best  of  the  beddiug  kinds,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  dwarf  as  we  must  have  them  in  a  lew  years 
if  we  mean  to  have  regular  bods  of  them.  After  all, 
the  whole  question  is  a  matter  of  taste,  aud  tho  uni- 
versal adoption  of  great  fancy  sorts  iu  almost  every 
garden,  renders  it  questionable  if  these  dwarf,  starry, 
and  ragged  sorts  would  be  tolerated  by  those  who  make 
tho  first  enquiries  after  tliem.  It  was  only  froui  the 
very  highest  classes  that  I  learned  this  turn  of  fashion  ; 
for  my  own  part,  if  I  could  get  single  dahlias,  such  as  I 
could  picture  from  imagination,  I  would  never  plant  a 
double  one  in  a  tlower-bed  at  all,  and  if  1  did  grow  any 
double  ones,  I  would  have  them  all  in  one  place  by 
themselves,  away  from  the  tiower-beds. 

Erergreens. — I  do  not  now  concur  in  the  general 
belief  that  the  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant  all 
kinds  of  evergreens  indiscnminately .  Within  the  last 
two  years  I  have  planted  evergreens  every  week  in  tlie 
year,  more  from  necessity  than  choice  it  is  true,  but 
still,  the  result  of  the  whole  convinces  me,  that  a  dog- 
matic adlierence  to  this  or  that  given  period  of  the  year 
is  .just  as  bad  and  imphilosopbical  as  the  old  prejudice 
iu  favour  of  planting  all  kinds  of  evergreens  late  iu  tlie 
spring.  Yet  I  have  been  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  any 
other  writer  in  recommending  these  two  extremes  in 
their  tm'us ;  but  we  shoidd  never  be  too  old  to  learn 
ft'om  experience,  and  a  Companion  like  this  should 
touch  only  on  matters  founded  on  actual  practice. 
That  vast  assemblage  of  evergreens  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Conifers,  from  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  down 
to  tlie  trailing  juniper,  should  be  planted  ofl'-hand  now 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
beginning  of  October,  according  to  the  weather  after 
St.  Swithun's  day,  is  certainly  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  plant  or  transplant  the  whole  of  tliem.  November  is 
as  good  a  time  as  can  be,  on  the  other  hand,  to  remove 
evergreens  of  all  kinds,  provided  that  large  balls  of 
earth  be  removed  with  them.  Hollies,  LaurMiinas, 
Alaternus,  Philh/reas,  and  Tree  Box  will  transplant  as 
well  in  May  and  Juue  as  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
of  tliat  I  am  qidte  certain  ;  I  have  removed  Imndreds  of 
them  in  May  and  June  without  losing  a.  twig.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  these,  and  many  more  besides,  will 
answer  as  well  if  planted  now,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
giving  up  the  old  plan  of  late  spring  planting  such 
evergreens  as  do  well  at  that  time,  although  we  need 
not  do  so  from  choice.  The  whole  question  amounts  to 
this  : — All  evergi-eens  succeed  if  planted  in  the  autumn ; 
a  great  number  of  them  will  do  better  from  being 
planted  iu  the  autumn,  and  will  not  transplant  safely 
except  iu  the  autumn  ;  while  a  large  portion  of  them 
may  be  planted  every  day  in  the  year  with  almost  equal 
success.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  right  state  of 
the  question,  and  here  I  leave  it  for  the  present,  and 
pass  on  to  the  roses. 

November  and  May  are  the  two  best  months  to  remove 
Roses.  All  the  young  and  tender  ones  in  pots  wo  tiu-n 
out  in  May,  but  for  all  those  ou  their  own  roots,  Novem- 
ber is  tlie  best  month  to  remove  them ;  this  is  also  the 
best  time  to  train  doivn  the  strong  hybrid  perpetuals,  ou 
the  principle  of  little  or  no  pruning,  as  explained  in  my 
last  letter,  and  it  is  also  the  best  time  to  prune  all  roses 
that  are  weak,  or  nothing  more  than  of  common 
strength.  Indeed,  all  roses  which  requii-e  close  pruning 
should  be  cut  in  November,  unless  there  is  some  par- 
ticular object  in  view  to  justify  their  being  put  off  till 
the  spring,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  desire  to  have  them 
in  bloom  later  than  usual,  or  to  check  over-luxuriance, 
as  late  spring  pruning  is  known  to  do. 

I  subjoin  lists  of  the  best  roses  for  difTereut  purposes, 
every  one  of  which  is  well  worth  having,  and  we  can 
refer  back  to  them  for  a  year  or  two  in  our  answers  to 


correspondents  who  may  not  be  so  luclty  as  to  possess 
our  former  voliunes. 

There  is  an  old  and  very  pretty  rose  called  Crested 
Moss,  though  it  is  not  a  moss  rose  at  all,  and  I  wonder 
that  some  of  our  best  growers  still  continue  to  class  it 
among  their  moss  roses.  Seven  years  since  I  offered  to 
one  of  our  greatest  rose-growers  five  guineas  for  a  plant 
of  a.  Moss  Rose  and  crested,  i\\;.ii  is,  having  the  flower- 
cup  fringed  as  completely  as  the  legs  of  a  bantam  cock. 

Damask  Perpetual. — 'L'he  best  in  tliis  division  is  the 
old  rose  which  used  to  be  called  Lee's  Perpetual — the 
riglit  name  of  it  is  Rose  du  Roi,  or  Crimson  Perpetual — 
and  Moijador,  or  Crimson  Superb ;  this  is  an  improve- 
ment ou  Lee's  Perpetual.  They  are  two  of  the  best 
roses  in  the  world. 

Hybrid  Perpetual. — In  choosing  out  of  this  very  ex- 
tensive class,  the  strongest  growers  should  be  preferred, 
and  those  which  open  well  in  the  autumn,  and  they 
should  be  on  their  own  roots,  or,  if  they  must  be  budded, 
Madame  Laffay  is  the  best  stock  for  them.  Tliey  all 
grow  from  cuttings  as  freely  as  gooseberries.  Baronne 
Preivst  is  the  largest  flower,  Mrs.  Elliot  the  strongest 
grower;  this  and  William  Jesse  may  always  be  known 
by  the  metallicJike  shine  of  tlie  outer  petals.  The  shade 
of  Comle  de  Montalivet  is  different  from  all  other  roses  ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  light  bronze,  and  tlie  guard-petals  fold  iu 
towards  the  cenU'e  of  the  flower,  another  peculiarity 
which  no  other  rose  exliibits ;  Oeant  des  Batailles  is  the 
most  brilliant  rose  known.  Madame  Laffay  is  the 
hardiest  and  the  latest  flowering  of  tliis  class  : — Augus- 
tine Mouehelet,  Baronne  Prevost,  Chateaubriand,  Clemen- 
tine Seringe,  Comte  de  Montalivet,  Cornet,  Ihiahess  of 
Sutherland,  Oeant  des  Batailles,  Jacques  Lajitte,  La 
Reine,  Standard  of  Marengo,  Madame  Laffay,  William 
Jesse,  Mrs.  Elliot.  I  have  grown  every  one  of  tlie  above, 
and  a  score  more  of  the  same  cast,  except  the  Standard 
of  Marengo. 

Bourbon  Roses. — The  best  of  these  blossom  in  the 
autumn,  and  some  of  them  are  very  beautiful  for  beds, 
with  few  exceptions.  They  also  should  be  grown  ou 
their  own  roots,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  strong  gi-owing  ones. 
One  gi'eat  advantage  in  having  Bourbon  Koses  on  their 
own  roots  in  flower-beds  is,  that  if  a  very  severe  winter 
shovdd  damage  them,  they  would  soon  throw  up  fine 
fresh  shoots  from  the  collar,  or  from  the  strongest  of  the 
roots,  like  the  China  Roses,  fi'om  which  the  Bourbons 
first  originated.  Comte  d'Eu,  Paul  Joseph,  Proserjnne, 
Souchet,  Dupetit  Thouars,  and  Oeorge  Cuvier,  would 
make  a  splendid  bed  of  dwarf  roses,  with  mixed  rich 
dark  colours  ;  and  in  cold  soil  would  do  better  budded 
on  stocks  of  the  Manetti  Rose,  not  more  than  ibur  inches 
out  of  the  ground ;  but  they  and  Emclie  Courtier,  and 
several  others  of  that  style  of  growth,  should  never  be 
budded  for  standards,  as  they  seldom  live  more  than  two 
or  three  years  on  tall  standards.  Another  section  of 
these  Bourbons  take  &iter  Madame  Desprez,  making 
long  vigorous  shoots,  which  bloom  at  the  ends  in  large 
clusters ;  these,  also,  are  not  well  adapted  for  standai'ds, 
they  are  best  siuted  for  low  walls,  pales,  or  for  stakes 
and  poles.  D.  Beaton. 

To  be  continued. 


GEEENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GAEDENING. 

Presekving  Pl.\nts  over  the  Winter  :  Calceo- 
i.ARiAs. — Next  to  scarlet  geraniums,  the  shrubby  aud 
half-shrubby  varieties  of  these  are  the  greatest  favourites 
with  our  friends  of  the  window,  the  balcony,  and  the 
small  flower-plot,  and  deservedly  so,  for  tew  flowers 
delight  us  so  long  with  their  continuous  trusses  of 
bloom.  In  speaking  of  preserving  them  through  the 
winter,  I  wish  my  observations  to  apply  not  to  those 
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who  have  every  advantage,  and  wlio  must  have  plants 
by  the  thousand,  but  to  those  whose  means  are  more 
Hruited,  and  who  are  content  if  they  can  muster  plants 
by  tlie  liimdred,  or  the  score. 

1st.  These  cannot  be  kept  in  the  baskets  and  vases, 
in  which  they  are  now,  in  a  ilr;/ state,  aimW&v  to  esta- 
blished geraniums  of  the  scarlet  group.  The  question, 
Why?  was  lately  put.  The  answer  was  obvious; — 
First,  these  plants  are  not  succulent,  like  the  geranium, 
a.nd,  therefore,  have  not  the  same  internal  stored-up 
supply  of  juices  to  fall  back  upon ;  and,  secondly,  at  no 
season  will  they  bear  the  same  amount  of  dryness,  either 
iu  the  roots  or  in  the  atmospliere.  This  will  at  once  be 
apparent  if  it  be  recollected  what  was  said  of  then-  native 
localities  ou  the  mountain  sides  of  Peru,  and  where  the 
melting  of  the  snow  far  above  them  in  summer  would 
yet  tend  to  keep  the  roots  moderately  moist,  and  the 
atmosphere  approaching  saturation  point.  Hence,  in 
practice  we  find,  that  iu  seasons  rather  dry,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  clieck  luxuriance  in  the  scarlet  geranium 
by  cutting  roots,  pulling  off  large  leaves,  and  withhold- 
ing water ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  calceolaria,  to  main- 
tain them  luxuriant  and  full  of  bloom,  there  must  be  a 
frequent  and  no-sparing  application  of  the  water-pail. 
Clear,  dry  seasons,  witli  few  heavy  showers  and 
boisterous  winds,  but  with  artificial  watering  at  com- 
mand, are  the  circumstances  iu  which  these  plants  show 
oflf  to  the  best  advantage.  Moisture  must  not  be  with- 
held even  when  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state  iu 
winter,  and  light  must  be  given  in  proportion  to  the 
moisture,  or  there  will  be  danger  of  damping  and 
rotting.     Therefore, 

2ndly.  These  plants  are  easier  preserved  iu  the  beds 
out-of-doors  in  which  they  now  are  than  the  scarlet 
Geranium.  A  waterproofed  covering  is  not  so  essential, 
though  even  for  them  it  wodd  be  useful,  especially  in 
continued  cold  rains,  and  sleets,  and  snows.  The 
covering  stuck  among  them  should  be  of  an  open  nature, 
such  as  fern ;  and  in  fine  weather  it  should  be  pulled  a 
little  from  the  plants,  and  put  close  again  iu  frost. 
Damp  will  seldom  do  them  any  harm,  provided  there 
is  air  in  motion.  By  these  means  I  have  frequently 
saved  fine  plants  ;  but  I  never  managed  a  bed  withotlt 
having  some  breaks  in  it,  or  which,  if  left  to  itself,  did 
not  grow  unequally  during  the  following  season.  The 
last  winter  might  be  deemed  an  exception,  as  there  was 
hardly  enough  of  frost  anywhere  hereabouts  to  kill 
these  plants,  though  without  aiuj  protection  whatever. 
Gorgeous  as  such  plants  looked  in  the  first  part  of  the 
season,  yet.  taking  the  whole  summer  and  autumn 
through,  the  gieatest  attention  could  hardly  make  them 
companionable  by  the  sides  of  young  plants,  or  those 
that  had  been  lifted  and  planted  again.  Even  in  the 
case  of  those  saved  by  protection  in  beds  and  baskets, 
it  would  always  be  advisable  to  lift  and  plant  again  in 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  as  thus  a  more  regular 
outline  can  be  given  to  the  plants,  and  a  fresh  place  or 
fresh  soil  allotted  to  them.     Hence 

yrdly.  It  would  be  advisable  to  lift  the  plant  at 
once,  whenever  the  weather  is  threatening,  generally 
some  time  in  November,  though  they  will  frequently 
remain  uninjured  to  the  end  of  December.  The  weather, 
not  the  time,  must  be  our  criterion.  The  longer  they 
remain  unlifted,  the  less  will  be  our  trouble  with  them, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  the  first  night's  frost,  though  a 
little  severe,  does  them  much  harm — as  the  flowers  and 
the  top  part  of  tlie  plant  protect  what  is  lower — and 
when  we  lift,  we  run  over  aU  the  flowers,  and  the  top 
part  of  tlie  plant,  at  any  rate,  leaving  nice  little  bushes, 
just  small  or  large  in  proportion  to  the  room  we  can 
give  them.  Now,  this  raising  of  the  plants  pre-sup- 
poses  that  we  have  some  place  in  wliich  to  put  them. 
It  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  what  kind  of  a  recep- 
tacle it  be,  whether  an  earth  or  a  turf-pit,  a  brick-pit,  or 


a  wooden  frame,  or  even  a  large-windowed  room,  where  a 
damp  floor  would  be  no  object,  the  worst  jilaoe  of  all  being 
the  attempting  it  in  the  window  of  a  sitting-room,  where 
a  cosy  fire  is  maintained,  especially  if  the  plants  liave 
not  been  growing  in  pots.  If  in  pots  previously,  they 
will  stand  very  well,  with  a  frequent  dusting  over  of  the 
foliage  with  water,  and  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil 
covered  with  damp  moss.  The  best  of  all  is  a  bed  such 
as  I  described  last  week  for  the  Geranium,  with  a  little 
dung  underneath,  but  the  treatment  must  be  diflerent. 
Wherever  put,  except  there  is  part  of  a  stage  of  a  cool 
greenhouse  to  appropriate,  or  where  the  window  is  all  the 
convenience,  the  plants,  after  pruning,  should  be  lifted 
with  a  spade  or  fork,  and  taken  with  the  most  of  the 
earth  that  will  adhere  to  the  roots,  and  planted  in  the 
receptacle  at  once,  in  light  sandy  soil.  They  may  be 
crammed  rather  thickly,  but  you  must  give  them  more 
room  before  finally  transferring  them  to  the  open  garden 
again.  The  soil  must  be  moist,  or  rendered  so  after 
planting,  with  some  a  little  drier  on  the  surface.  The 
use  of  such  hibernatory,  is,  that  half-hardy  plants  will, 
iu  general,  do  much  better,  tlian  if  not  protected  where 
they  grew,  while  having  everything  we  wish  to  keep  in 
a  small  compass,  is  a  saving  of  time  and  labour,  and 
enables  us  to  do  what  we  like  with  beds  and  boxes  in 
winter.  For  covering  such  beds,  however  made,  glass  is 
best,  next  wood,  next  straw  covers,  rendered  waterproof, 
and  then  asphalt,  with  material  in  readiness  to  throw 
over  in  very  severe  weather.  In  my  own  experience,  I 
have  always  found  that  such  plants,  planted,  did  much 
better  then  when  they  were  potted,  chiefly  owing,  I 
believe,  to  the  uniform  degree  of  moisture  they  thus 
eujoy,  and  so  productive  are  they  in  fibrous  root,  that 
they  suft'er  little  afterwards  from  transplanting.  The 
only  superiority  of  the  bed  with  the  hot  dung  beneath 
it,  is  that  roots  are  at  once  encouraged,  and  thus  there  is 
less  risk  of  a  failure ;  but  with  every  make-shift  of  a 
covering,  provided  it  could  keep  out  heavy  rains,  I  have 
succeeded,  where  the  plants  were  closely  packed  with 
earth,  without  any  bottom-heat  whatever.  With  or 
without  this  dung  beneath,  the  plants  being  planted,  the 
future  management  must  be  diflerent  from  the  Gera- 
niums ;  in  fact,  a  division  should  be  placed  between  them. 

1st.  The  soil  must  be  moister ;  and  on  a  sunny  day, 
the  plants  should  be  syringed  to  keep  the  tops  moist. 

,-'ndly.  Air  should  be  given  when  the  external  air  is 
above  freezing;  even  in  very  muggy  weather  the  lights 
and  coverings,  though  not  removed,  should  be  tilted  up 
back  and  front,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  fi-eely  to  percolate; 
the  damp  air  doing  no  damage  whatever  so  long  as  not 
confined.  Even  though  the  covering  be  opaque,  such  as 
wood,  or  asphalt,  the  tilting  of  the  covering  will  give 
enough  of  light.  Night  and  day,  fan-  weather  aud  foul, 
they  should  never  be  entirely  shut  up,  except  when  cold 
and  frosty,  and  then  when  shut  up  close,  aud  the  tops 
dry,  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  prevents  all  danger. 
Let  the  roots  grow  as  they  will,  the  object  should  be 
to  keep  the  tops  fresh,  but  not  growing,  until  the  middle 
of  March.  But  is  tliis  the  best  mode  of  saying  plants 
for  vases,  baskets,  and  flowerbeds?  Yes,  if  you  have 
done  nothing  to  render  yourself  independent  of  old 
plants ;  for,  though  aware  that  with  a  hotbed  you  may 
obtain  plants  from  cuttings  in  a  fortnight  in  March  or 
April,  you  must  have  some  source  whence  you  can 
obtain  these  cuttings,  and  the  best  friends  are  not  too 
liberal  then.  If,  however,  yon  took  care  to  insert  cut- 
tings as  advised  in  September,  then 

;3rdly.  Looking  after  them  is  the  most  profitable  and 
economical  course  you  can  adopt.  The  most  of  them 
will  now  be  nicely  rooted,  and  nice  stifl'  little  plants,  if 
struck  in  a  north  border.  They  wjll  require  much  less 
room  than  large  plants,  and  if  anything  like  the  same 
space  should  be  given  them,  before  final  planting-time 
they  will  equal,  and  in  most  cases  excel,  the  old  ones. 
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They  will  not  stand  quite  such  hard  treatment  as  the 
old  ones,  and  require  at  all  times  the  protection  of  glass, 
chiefiyas  ameansofobtaining  light,  when  other  coverings 
coukl  not  well  be  removed.  I  have  said  struoli  in  Septem- 
ber, because  I  have  found  the  middle  nf  that  month  the 
best  time  for  inserting  short  stubby  cuttings  of  all  these 
shrubby  Calceolarias.  There  is  less  difficulty  with  them 
in  the  middle  of  October,  than  in  trying  them  in  the 
middle  of  July  and  August.  I  have  even  inserted  the 
cuttings  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  they  have 
done  well.  A  cool,  moist  atmosphere  is  what  suits 
them ;  and  this,  even  after  being  struck,  they  must 
have  during  tlie  winter.  If  kept  in  windows,  they  will 
be  better  for  double  pots,  the  space  between  being  stuffed 
with  moss,  and  tliat  kept  moist,  especially  on  the  surface. 
A  moist  atmosphere  will  never  do  them  barm,  if  kept  in 
motion.  I  think  that  much  trouble  with  young  plants 
of  these  and  other  things,  such  as  verbenas,  will  be 
saved,  when,  instead  of  keeping  them,  as  now,  in  pots, 
pits,  and  frames,  we  can  command  their  hardihood 
by  pricking  them  out  in  prepai-ed  soil,  just  as  we  would 
beds  of  young  celery  plants  in  spring.  Provided  we 
judiciously  guard  against  damping,  plants  are  less  easily 
injured  by  variations  when  planted,  than  when  kept  in 
pots.  Last  season,  at  this  period,  verbenas,  &c.,  pricked 
out  thickly  in  an  earth-pit,  with  old  lights  laid  over 
them,  thoroughly  beat  out  of  the  field  those  potted  and 
honoured  with  liouse  treatment, — like  the  Scotch  Kale 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  with  them  it  was  literally  "  cut 
and  come  again,"  an  advantage  that  was  experienced  by 
many  who  wanted  cuttings,  as  well  as  myself.  By  fol- 
lowing such  a  plan,  and  transplanting  a  time  or  two,  the 
most  of  those  plants  that  form  fibrous  roots,  might  be 
taken  to  their  summer  residence  without  previously 
having  come  into  contact  with  a  pot  at  all,  and  flourish, 
as  I  find,  none  the  worse  in  consequence. 

There  were  other  matters  I  intended  alluding  to,  but 
my  space  is  filled.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  great 
proportion  of  our  half-hardy  plants,  and  I  shall  be  gra- 
tified if  those  with  limited  means  can  find  something 
that  will  suit  them.  R.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPAETMENT. 

EXOTIC  ORCHIDACE^. 

PLANTS  THAI   THBIVE   WELL   IN   POTS   {Continued  from 

page  00) 

TiiiCHOPiLlA  jiARoiNATA  oE  cocoiNEA  (Bordei'ed-lipped 
or  scarlet  T.) ;  New  Grenada. — Sepals  and  petals  greenish- 
white,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers  there  is  a  rich 
large  spot  of  a  dark  scarlet  coloiu'.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
stand  upright ;  they  are  about  five  inches  long,  of  equal 
breadth  the  whole  length,  and  are  flat,  nearly  approaching 
to  strap  shape  :  the  foliage  is  rather  small,  and  is  placed 
upon  the  ends  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  This  is  a  new 
species,  and  very  desirable.     4:3s. 

T.  scAvis  (Sweet  T.) ;  New  Grenada. — The  flowers 
ai-e  of  a  pure  white  ground,  thickly  spotted  in  the 
centre  with  deep  rose;  pseudo-bulbs  short  and  roundish  ; 
leaves  medium  size,  one  or  two  upon  each  bulb,  and  one 
or  two  surrounding  the  base  ;  very  fragi'ant.  This  is, 
also,  a  new  species,  with  the  largest  flowers  of  the  whole 
genus.     A  handsome  desirable  species.     428. 

T.  TORTiLis  (Twisted  T.) ;  Mexico. — Sepals  and  petals 
brownish  yellow,  slightly  barred  with  brown,  curiously 
twisted  like  a  corkscrew ;  the  lip  is  white  spotted  with 
red.  A  handsome  free-flowering  plant,  much  esteemed. 
15s. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  found  growing  in  the 
cooler  parts  of  South  America :  hence  they  will  thrive 
well  with  us  in  the  cooler  Mexican  house.  Soil. — The 
usual  compost  of  rough  peat,  chopped  sphagnum,  broken 
crocks  (potsherds),  and  charcoal,  will  grow  them  in  a 


satisfactory  manner.  They  will  be  benefited,  however, 
if  some  half-rotted  tree-leaves  be  mixed  amongst  it,  and 
the  best  kinds  for  that  purpose  are  those  of  the  oak  or 
the  beech.  Polling. — The  season  for  this  operation  is 
early  in  the  spring  ;  at  which  time,  if  the  rest  has  been 
duly  attended  to,  tliey  will  be  beginning  to  gi-ow.  Pro- 
vide against  the  time  a  sufiicient  quaulily  of  the  com- 
post, and  let  it  be  put  in  a  warm  room  to  be  well 
aired.  Have  also  ready,  plenty  of  broken  pots  of 
three  sizes;  the  largest  to  be  placed  over  the  hole 
or  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  the  second  size 
upon  them,  and  the  third  upon  the  second;  these  last 
should  not  be  larger  than  hazel  nuts.  The  whole 
should  occupy  at  least  half  of  the  pot.  Ujion  this  drainage 
place  some  of  the  roughest  of  the  compost ;  then  bring 
the  plants  to  the  potting-benoh,  which  should  be  in  a 
warm  shed,  turn  them  carefully  out  of  tlie  pots,  and  pick 
away  from  the  roots  as  much  as  possible  without  injur- 
ing them  of  the  old  soil  ;  clean  the  leaves  from  dust 
and  dirt  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  tepid  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  look  out  diligently  for  all  kinds  of  insects, 
and  wash  them  ofl'  too  ;  then  let  the  leaves  become 
moderately  dry,  and  after  that  repot  the  plants. 
T.  tortilis  should  be  well  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  because  the  flowers  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb,  and  have  very  weak  stems.  The  weight  of  each 
flower  is  so  much  that  the  weak  stems  cannot  support 
it,  but  if  the  plaut  is  raised  up  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
pot,  the  flowers  are  then  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Mr.  Schroder,  of  Stratford,  near  London,  exhibited  a 
plant  of  this  kind  so  raised  up,  and  very  handsome  it 
appeared.  It  measured  more  than  a  foot  across,  and 
had  nearly  forty  blooms  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  potted  give  a  brisk  watering  from  a  syringe,  forcing 
the  water  out  with  some  force.  This  makes  the  compost 
firm  and  close,  and  it  will  not  then  be  so  easily  washed 
ott'  by  after-waterings.  Water,  give  freely  during  the 
time  the  plants  are  growing  and  forming  new  pseudo- 
bulbs,  but  as  soon  as  these  have  attained  their  full  size, 
reduce  the  watering  very  considerably,  and  when  they 
are  at  rest  in  winter  give  no  more  than  is  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  shrinking.  Heat,  in  summer,  by  day, 
with  sun  70°  to  lb",  without  sim  5°,  or  thereabouts, 
less;  by  night,  oo"  to  00°.  When  at  rest  during  autumn 
and  winter,  00°  by  day  and  53°  by  night  will  be  amply 
sufficient.  A  moist  amosphere  should  he  kept  up  when 
the  plants  are  growing,  and  a  drier  one  when  they  are 
at  rest.  As  most  orchids  grow  at  the  same  time  as 
Triehopilia,  the  same  treatment  applies  to  all. 

T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

The  Ranuncolus  (Continued from  2'age  C^i). — In  our 
last  essay  on  the  culture  of  these  elegant  flowers,  we 
gave  full  directions  for  planting  them,  and  described 
the  protection  necessary  for  them  during  the  early 
months  of  spring.  The  next  bead  into  which  we  shall 
divide  the  subject  is 

Watering. — To  succeed  satisfactorily  in  gi'owing  and 
blooming  the  Ranunculus,  the  operation  of  watering 
must  be  diligently  attended  to,  especially  in  dry  weather. 
In  order  to  do  this  efiectually,  it  will  be  greatly  advan- 
tageous to  have  the  beds  perfectly  level,  and  each  bed 
should  have  an  edging  either  of  naiTOw  boards,  or  long 
narrow  slates,  which  should  project  an  inch,  at  least, 
above  the  level  of  the  bed.  Tliis  edging  will  check  the 
water  running  oft'  the  bed  into  the  walks.  Previously 
to  the  first  watering,  immediately  after  the  plants  have 
broken  through  the  soil,  and  wlien  the  surface  is  mode- 
rately dry,  tread  the  soil  between  the  rows  down  pretty 
firmly  with  the  foot.  Tread  one  side  of  the  bed  first, 
and  then  the  other ;  this  wiU  prevent  the  necessity  of 
treading  upon  the  bed  with  both  feet  at  once,  which 
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would  press  the  soil  too  much  and  unequally.  After 
the  bed  is  regidaiiy  and  equally  pressed  down,  then 
press  the  soil  close  to  the  neck  of  each  plant,  and  be- 
tween them,  with  the  hand.  When  this  is  completed, 
proceed  to  water  the  bed  with  a  rather  coarse-rosed 
watering  pot ;  give  it  freely  and  liberally,  and  to  do  this 
right  well,  go  over  the  whole  bed  with  a  lieavy  shower, 
and  as  soon  as  that  has  sunk  in  and  disappeared,  com- 
meuce  again,  and  repeat  the  shower.  In  most  cases, 
this  will  be  amply  sutflcient  for  a  week's  consumption. 
If  the  weather  still  continues  dry,  at  the  end  of  tlie 
week  repeat  the  operation,  and  continue  to  do  so  until 
heavy  natural  showers  take  place.  It  is  probable  that 
the  soil  will,  with  such  heavy  waterings,  in  time  become 
baked  on  the  surface,  and  will  crack  into  fissures;  when- 
ever that  is  observed,  let  the  surface  be  loosened,  and 
stii-red  up  with  a  small  three-pronged  fork,  breaking 
into  the  smallest  possible  bits  the  pieces  of  hard  soil. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  not  disturbed, 
nor  the  foliage  injured,  by  this  operation.  A  gentle 
shower  from  tbe  watering-pot  should  be  given,  imme- 
diately after  tbe  forking  is  done.  This  will  cleanse  otl' 
any  soil  that  may  have  fallen  upon  the  foliage,  and  also 
settle  the  soil  into  an  even,  compact  surface  again. 
Continue  this  abundant  supply  of  water  whenever  the 
weather  is  dry,  up  to  the  point  of  the  bloom  beginning 
to  open,  and  then  discontinue  it,  as  we  may  then  fau'ly 
suppose  that  the  bloom  is  secure,  and  more  especially 
if  the  plants  are  shaded  dm'ing  the  time  the  sun  has  its 
greatest  power. 

Shading. — Having,  as  we  trust,  by  such  treatment, 
viz.,  choosing  a  right  situation,  using  proper  soil,  pro- 
perly planting  and  diligently  watering,  brought  the  plants 
into  luxiu'iant  health,  and  into  a  fair  promise  of  bloom, 
by  the  appeai'anoe  of  numerous  tlower-buds  in  tine  con- 
dition ;  the  next  point  to  attend  to,  is  to  have  ready  a 
protecting  shade,  to  shelter  tbe  blooms  from  the  sun's 
rays.  This  shade  should  be  applied  at  the  time  the 
flowers  begin  to  e.Kpand,  and  not  before.  If  expense  is 
no  object,  a  shelter  from  the  sun,  formed  like  the  one 
we  lately  described  for  the  Tulip,  would  be  the  best, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  allow  the  blooms  to  be  constantly 
seen,  and  would  protect  them  from  heavy  rains  and 
dews,  which  would  tarnish  very  soon  the  bright  colom'S, 
almost  as  much  and  as  soon  as  the  scorching  rays  of  a 
June  sun.  It  is,  however,  rather  expensive  at  first  to 
put  up  such  a  shelter,  and,  therefore,  for  such  as  may 
not  choose,  or  have  not  the  means,  to  erect  such,  an 
otherwise  desu-able  summer  shelter,  of  hoops  and  long 
rods,  covered  with  sheets  of  canvass,  may  be  adopted,  to 
be  taken  oti'  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  brightly,  and 
in  fair  weather ;  with  which  shade  the  bloom  will  be 
prolonged  much  longer.  The  hoops  may  be  made  of 
hazel  rods,  bent  over  a  long  stout  rail,  nailed  to  upright 
posts  at  each  end  of  the  bed,  with  a  sufiicieut  nmuber 
placed  in  the  bed  itself ;  or  hoops  of  the  right  length 
may  be  procured  fi'om  a  cooper's  yai'd,  or,  what  is  the 
best  of  all,  they  may  be  of  u-ou  rod,  cut  the  right  length. 
Whichever  they  ai-e,  they  will  require  shoit  stalks  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  bed,  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other  as  will  support  two  long  rods,  either  of  wood  or 
iron,  on  each  side.  These  rods  must  be  fastened  fii-mly 
to  each  hoop,  and  then  they  will  sujiport  the  canvass 
cover  perfectly,  so  that  it  will  not  touch  the  flowers. 

T.  Appleby. 
To  he  continued. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Cauliflower  Plants — their  Protection  in  'WnfTER. 
—As  we  last  week  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  various 
kinds,  and  general  treatment  of  Lettuce  intended  for 
winter  use,  we  now  enter  on  that  of  a  vegetable  not  less 


useful,  though  in  a  different  way,  and  as  its  welfare 
dm'ing  the  winter  months  is  of  great  importance,  it 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  usefid  vegetables  we  have 
during  the  early  summer  months,  we  make  no  apology  for 
making  a  few  remarks  on  the  treatment  necessary  to  en- 
sure its  well-being.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  commence 
with  that  very  important  subject,  shelter,  it  being  gene- 
rally known  that  the  delicate  liabits  of  the  Cauhflower  re- 
quire some  such  protection  during  the  inclement  months 
of  winter,  for,  although  it  may,  on  some  occasions,  have 
stood  in  an  exposed  seed-bed,  uninjured,  yet  such  cases 
are  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule,  and  hard  frosts  and 
frequent  changes,  so  common  in  those  winters  called 
hard  ones,  so  much  reduce  the  plants  in  leaves  as  well 
as  in  numbers,  that  when  planting  time  arrives,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  plant  out.  Now,  though  we  invariably 
leave  a  considerable  portion  of  ours  to  their  fate  in  such 
a  place,  and  have  often  derived  much  good  from  plants 
so  inured  to  the  cold,  yet  we  always  preserve  a  quantity 
under  glass,  sufficient  (and  something  more)  for  the  first 
crop.  Our  mode  is  this : — we  procure  seed  of  the  best 
kind  of  Cauliflower  that  can  be  had.  which  are  close 
even  heads,  free  from  branching,  or  other  coarseness. 
Tbe  first  soiling  we  make  some  time  between  the  loth 
and  25tli  of  August,  and  the  second,  on  which  we  prin- 
cipiJIy  depend,  tbe  first  week  of  September.  Occasion- 
ally we  sow  a  little  seed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  that 
month,  but  then  we  find  it  necessary  to  cover  with  glass 
immediately.  The  former  sowing,  being  made  in  some 
open  place,  very  often  on  a  south  border,  if  the  weather 
be  very  dry,  which  it  often  is  at  that  time,  the  beds  will 
require  water,  and,  what  is  equally  necessai'y,  shading. 
We  have  sometimes  used  a  veiT  simple  process  in  so 
doing — a  few  pea-stakes  laid  over  the  bed,  and  over  that, 
a  little  of  the  haulm,  very  thinly  spread,  never  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  entirely  from  shining  on  the 
beds,  but  sufiicieut  to  check  its  doing  so  too  much  ; 
under  such  a  covering  as  this,  the  bed  does  not  get  so 
hai-dened  at  top  from  watering,  as  if  there  was  nothing 
over  it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  derives  benefit  fi'om 
the  all-reviving  rays  of  the  sun;  and  if  all  other  things 
be  favourable,  the  seeds  quickly  vegetate  : — the  shading 
material  must  then  he  gradually  removed,  and  a  close 
watch  kept  against  the  slug  and  other  enemies  : — we 
now  presume  tlie  plants  to  be  progressing  on: — if  the 
weather  be  warm  and  showery,  their  giowth  will  be  the 
quicker,  but  we  do  not  like  them  any  the  better  for  that, 
what  we  want  is  a  stmxly  habit,  and  for  that  purpose  do 
not  sow  too  thickly.  If  all  goes  on  well,  the  first  sown 
ones  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  about  the  20th  of 
October.  Our  plan,  as  recorded  last  week,  is  to  plant 
those  intended  for  earliest  use  on  some  weU-sbeltered 
border,  facing  the  south,  and  under  hand-glasses  at 
once,  where  tliey  are  to  remain.  We  usually  plant  nine 
plants  imder  such  glasses,  and  they  are  placed  so  far 
apart  as  to  allow  standing  room  for  their  tops  when 
taken  off,  as  well  as  to  walk  between,  and  examine 
them  ; — we  usually  plant  a  few  plauts  under  each  Light 
of  the  earhest  sown,  and  the  remainder  of  the  second  or 
principal  supply ;  the  Ibrmer  are  sometimes  liable  to 
button,  and  consequently  are  useless,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  trust  entu'ely  to  them,  but  when  they  do  not 
do  so,  their  greater  ibrwardness  is  advantageous  in  the 
spring.  After  planting,  we  usually  put  the  tops  of  the 
glasses  on  close,  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  plants  have 
taken  bold  of  the  ground,  when  they  may  be  removed, 
and  the  plants  be  iuured  as  much  as  possible  to  the  cold, 
up  to  a  late  period  of  the  season.  Besides  those  planted 
as  above,  we  plant  a  quantity  under  a  box  frame  or 
some  temporary  imitation  of  one,  to  which  any  spare 
hghts  can  be  applied  in  bad  weather;  these  should  be 
tilled  with  earth  as  near  to  the  top  as  possible,  and  as  the 
plants  are  expected  all  to  be  drawn  and  planted  out  in 
March  and  April,  they  may  be  planted  tolerably  thick, 
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say  three  iaclies  apart,  each  way.  Besides  tlicse  methods, 
wo  have  otleu  phinted  some  under  the  slielter  of  a  wall 
facing  the  west.  This  wo  think  is  tlio  hest  aspect  for 
them,  and  we  have  wintered  plants  pretty  well  when 
planted  in  a  row  abont  a  foot  from  its  bottom.  The 
above  plantations  will,  we  presume,  have  so  thinned  the 
seed-bed  that  plenty  of  spaces  may  be  found  on  it  in 
which  to  stick  boughs  of  evergreens,  firs,  fern,  or  similar 
protection,  when  hard  weather  does  arrive.  Be  sure  to 
look  to  these  boughs  on  windy  days,  or  j'ou  will  suffer 
more  by  their  blowing  about,  than  you  will  benefit  by 
the  shelter  they  may  have  given.  It  seldom  happens 
that  any  further  covering  is  necessary  to  those  under 
glass  than  the  glass-liglits  or  hand-light  tops,  but  be 
careful  iu  not  removing  them  too  suddenly,  when  mild 
weather  does  set  in,  as  a  long  confinement  unfits  them 
for  enduring  strong  cum^nts  of  air ;  and  endeavour  to 
have  tliem  dry  at  the  time  they  are  first  e.Kposed, — if 
they  have  been  previously  inured  to  the  hardening 
influence  of  dry,  cold  winds,  so  much  the  better,  and  if 
even  slightly  frozen  before  they  are  covered  up,  they  are 
none  the  worse,  for  all  progress  in  growth  (which 
can  never  be  healthy  under  such  circumstances)  is 
thereby  stopped,  and  tliey  are  less  liable  to  sutler  from 
other  causes,  as  damping-ofl",  mould,  &c  ,  &c.  We  need 
hardly  observe,  that,  iu  extreme  cases,  some  additional 
covering  is  necessary;  and  in  the  northern  counties, 
when  the  frost  is  very  severe,  this  should  always  be  done; 
besides  that  in  those  later  districts,  they  may  be  sown 
sooner  than  in  the  south  of  England.  We  have  sown 
them  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  of  August  in  one  of 
the  northern  counties,  and  found  them  none  too  early, 
the  great  object  being  to  get  a  hardy,  stocky  growth 
before  winter  sets  iu.  We  may  remark,  that  where  a 
good  supply  of  late  Brocoli  exists,  they  ought  to  prolong 
the  season  up  to  the  very  time  of  the  first  Cauliflower 
coming  in,  and,  by  a  little  management  in  that  way,  we 
have  never  been  without  the  one  or  the  other  during  the 
whole  season,  as  well  as  some  years  before  now.  This 
is  all  that  is  wanted.  A  few  heads  of  the  JVilcove,  or 
some  other  late  Brocoli,  is  equally  valuable  as  Cauli- 
flower wheu  it  is  good,  and  a  considerable  spring  growth 
has  taken  place ;  but  wheu  it  is  merely  the  flowering  or 
fructification  of  a  diseased,  stunted  plant,  it  is  certainly 
inferior  to  that  delicate  vegetable.  However,  the  mode 
of  trying  to  make  the  one  continue  imtil  the  other 
relieves  it,  is  the  point  usually  aimed  at  by  gai'deners. 
Garlic  and  Shallots. — These  bulbs,  which  we  pre- 


sume to  be  harvested  and  put  by  in  August,  may  be 
now  looked  over,  and  any  that  show  symptoms  of  grow- 
ing may  be  at  once  planted  out  on  sonje  open  sunny 
border,  not  too  deep  ;  but  we  prefer  not  planting  out 
until  December,  when  the  principal  crop  may  be  put  in. 
Garlic  is  more  hardy  than  Shallot,  and  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  left  iu  the  ground.  It  ought,  howevei',  never 
to  remain  longer  than  two  years  iu  one  place,  and  only 
one  if  it  be  planted  thick.  Kemove  all  diseased  bulbs 
from  amongst  the  stores  of  Sliallots  as  well  as  the 
f-'nderr/ round  or  Potato  Onions,  both  of  which  are  liable 
to  decay  in  autumn  or  winter. 

CuGDMBEEs. — Great  care  will  now  be  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  this  delicate  plant  through  the  cheerless 
period  that  is  just  approaching;  the  dark  days  being 
alike  unfavourable  to  its  health,  and  favourable  to  the 
insidious  enemies  it  has  to  contend  against  —  mildew 
and  the  thrip ;  and  the  tender  state  of  the  plant  at  this 
untoward  season  rendering  any  severe  measures  used  to 
extirpate  those  pests  fatal  to  the  plants,  we  are  the  more 
inclined  to  urge  t)ie  propriety  of  watchfulness.  Let  no 
drip  fall  on  the  plants  ;  for  that  purpose  the  I'oof  ought 
to  be  rather  a  steep  pitch,  for  this  as  well  as  for  all  other 
winter-forcing  apparatus.  If,  however,  mildew  does  show 
itself  scatter  some  sulphur  over  the  flues  or  hot-water 
pipes,  and  a  little,  but  very  little,  on  the  leaf  afleoted ; 
as  we  have  said  above,  the  plant  cannot  endure  severe 
treatment  at  this  season.  The  thrip  may  be  kept  down 
by  occasional  slight  fumigations ;  water  will  be  but 
little  required,  and  do  not  admit  any  stove  or  other 
plants  into  the  Cucumber  department,  as  such  often 
bring  insects  and  other  evils  in  their  train. 

Sundries. — The  latest  Celery  will  now  want  a  final 
earth  ing-up;  the  mild  and  showery  weather  in  October 
has  favoured  its  growth.  Look  over  and  cut  Walchcren 
and  Cape  Brocoli  as  they  are  ready ;  and  any  Sea-lcale  that 
may  have  been  begun  to  force  must  be  often  examined  to 
see  that  it  does  not  get  too  much  heat.  Asparagiu  may 
also  be  put  into  some  forcing  jiosition,  if  not  done  before. 
See  to  and  make  good  defects  in  the  plantations  of  Let- 
tuce, Endive,  Cahhage-\)\a.uts,  &c.  If  the  weather  be  dry, 
prepare  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  sow  the  first  crop 
of  Peas,  which,  however,  need  not  be  done  until  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Protect  French  Beans  so  long  as 
they  are  worth  it ;  and  remove  tree-leaves,  &c.,  from  beds 
of  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  and  other  plants,  as  they  only 
blanch  or  tender  them. 

J.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INFORMATION. 


OUK  VILLAGERS. 


By  tlie  Auilioress  of 

The  more  we  look  around,  and  observe  what  is  passing 
before  our  eyes,  and  the  more  we  ai'e  led  to  consider  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  favourable  to  the  well-being  of  tlie  popula- 
latiou  of  cm'  towns  andrina;:;es — the  sooner  must  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  lieer-houses  and  common  public-houses 
are  the  misery  and  ruin  of  the  people. 

In  a  periodical  hke  The  Cottage  Gahdener,  the  cir- 
culation of  which  is  so  extensive;  and  its  readers  among  all 
classes — the  influencing,  and  the  influenced ;  whicli  is 
found  in  every  town,  and  village,  and  hamlet ;  in  the  hand 
alike  of  pastor  and  flock,  landlord  and  tenant,  master  and 
man  ;  and  the  end  and  aim  of  whicli  is  exclusively  the  moral 
and  social  gooil  of  the  humbler  ranks  of  the  Biitish  people ; 
I  feel  that  I  shall  not  be  exceeding  my  mission,  if  I  press 
strongly,  anxiously,  and  earnestly,  this  subject  upon  the 
attention  of  my  readers.  Living  in  a  rural  district,  we  daily 
see  and  feel  the  wretchedness  and  sin  that  is  induced  Ijy 
drink,  and  it  excites  a  warm  desire  to  arouse  the  inhaliitants 
of  otbei-  districts  to  a  fidl  sense  of  the  evils  caused  by  this 
unholy  merchandise  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 


"  My  Flowers,"  &c. 

Beer-houses  are,  alas  !  sanctioned  by  law ;  in  a  Christian 
land  where  that  Word  of  God  is  professedly  received,  which 
declares  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  "  drunkenness  "  "  shall 
not  iulierit  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  enacted  by  law, 
that  anyone  who  can  procure  the  signatm'e  of  three  respect- 
able householders  to  his  application  for  a  licence,  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  sale  of  beer,  is  entitled  to  obtain  it. 
Here  is  indeed  a  traflic  and  merchancbse  worthy  of  great 
Babylon  herself;  "slaves  and  souls  of  men"  ai-e  bought 
and  sold  iu  every  pai'ish  in  our  land ;  and  fearful  ai-e  the 
eflects  of  such  pitfalls  of  Satan  upon  the  mass  of  the 
people.  In  one  parish  I  Imow  there  are  upwards  of  twenty 
jdaces  where  beer  is  sold,  in  the  village  alone ;  and  in  the 
roads  and  lanes  they  meet  us  at  every  turn.  Can  we 
wonder  at  demoralization  and  destitution,  wheu  such  traps 
are  laid  for  souls,  so  that  they  can  neither  go  out  nor  come 
into  their  houses  without  passing  close  to  a  strong  tempta- 
tion ?  How  incumbent  then  is  it  upon  "  respedcMe  house- 
holders "  to  refuse  their  signature  to  these  applications,  on 
the  simple  and  solid  grotmd  of  their  being  destructive  to 
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the  poor,  and  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  parish. 
UcUgious  house-holders  will  refuse  to  sign  anjUiing  that  is 
repugnant  to  the  AVord  of  God. 

In  our  own  parish  two  of  the  beer-houses  are  kept  by 
tradesmen — men  whose  station  in  hfe  ought  to  presence 
them  fi-om  such  a  calling,  for  holy  motives  must  unhappily 
be  put  out  of  the  question.  Both  houses  are  lawless  in 
their  habits,  and  are  known  to  be  so ;  but  matters  are  so 
managed  as  to  avoid  general  observation,  and  the  owners 
being  in  a  higlier  walk  of  life,  persons  who  could  inform 
will  not  come  forwai-d  to  condemn  their  friends  and  con- 
nections ;  and  nothmg,  unfortunately,  is  so  difficult  as  to 
prove  an  offence,  even  when  a  true  charge  is  made. 

There  have  been  no  less  than  three  warnmgs  to  the 
managers  of  these  pitfalls  of  Satan,  within  the  last  foiu- 
years.  One  beer-house,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  seeing  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  kept  it,  standing  out  in  the  street  one 
Christmas-day,  in  a  green  gown  and  pink  ribbons,  handing 
beer  to  two  men  in  a  gig,  while  the  cbiu'cb  bells  were 
chiming,  and  the  people  were  passing  by  to  the  house  of 
God.  This  happened  a  year  or  two  before  the  house,  and 
the  beer,  and  the  gowns  and  caps,  disappeared  like  smoke 
before  the  wind. 

The  owners  of  the  most  respectable  public-house  in  the 
neighbom'hood,  have  suffered  loss,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
give  it  up,  under  very  discretlitable  ckcumstances.  Tliey 
were  people,  apparently,  of  steady,  resjiectable  habits, 
regular  attendants  at  climch,  and  never  known  to  open 
their  house  on  the  Sabbath,  although  passing  strangers  Itavc 
been  seen  taking  a  lU'aught  of  beer  at  tbe  door  before 
the  hour  of  morning  service.  These  persons  have  made 
way  for  a  tradesman,  who  ought  to  have  done  better,  but 
whose  tap-room  is  now  very  differently  conducted,  and  who 
does  not  regard  tbe  Sabbath,  to  keep  it  holy. 

The  owner  of  another,  and  a  much  larger  public-house, 
received  a  powerful  admonition  some  months  ago.  He  was 
passing  along  the  road  leading  into  the  village,  when  a  large 
pollard,  which  had  stood  on  a  bank  from  time  immemorial, 
suddenly  fell,  and  struck  him  to  the  earth.  He  was  found 
lying  insensible  beneath  tbe  prostrate  tree,  but  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  he  was  raised  up  from  the  bed  of  sufleriug, 
and  enabled  again  to  go  forth  among  the  children  of  men. 

There  must  be  houses  of  pubhc  refreshment  in  every 
village,  where  passengers  may  obtain  food  and  lodging — they 
are  useful  and  necessai-y  things.  The  mischief  lies  in  then- 
abuse,  and  in  the  number  permitted.  A  taproom,  where 
poor  men  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  go  night  after 
night,  and  drink  away  their  reason  and  then-  children's 
bread,  is  an  abomination  wherever  it  may  be  found,  whether 
in  the  smart-looking  village  inn,  or  the  low  beer-house. 
■\Vherever  souls  ai'e  perilled,  there  is  sin  ;  and  when  week- 
day intoxication  is  allowed,  although  Sabbath  intoxication  is 
not,  it  is  after  all,  only  sin  committed  in  the  most  decent 
way. 

It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  God,  as  well  as  om'  neighbour, 
to  repress  sin,  whenever  we  cau  do  so;  and  it  would  be 
fulfilling  an  important  sbai-e  of  this  duty,  to  prevent  tbe 
estabUshment  of  beer-houses ;  notbing  effectual  can  be 
done  for  the  poor,  whilst  they  taint  the  air. 

If  all  the  "respectable  householders"  in  a  parish  would 
refuse  to  sign  testimonials  for  this  purpose,  the  mischief 
would  be  greatly  diminished  for  the  futm-e,  althnugh  so 
much  that  is  done  must  remain  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  none 
would  ever  see  the  hour  when  regret  for  so  doing  would 
disturb  their  minds ;  on  the  contrary,  many  who  liave  but 
little  to  bestow  on  their  poorer  neigbbom-s  might  then  say, 
"  I  have  done  what  I  could."  Let  me  urge  this  duty 
affectionately  on  all  my  readers,  reminding  them  that  what- 
ever is  done  "  as  unto  God  "  will  never  lose  its  reward. 

And  now  for  a  word  to  oiu'selves.  The  warnings  which  I 
have  just  described,  are  as  much  meant  for  us,  as  for  those 
who  experienced  them.  "  Or  those  eighteen  upon  whom 
the  tower  of  Siloani  fell  and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they 
were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  ?  I  tell 
you,  nay;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  hkewise  peri.-.h." 
These  were  the  words  of  God  Himself;  let  us  all  lay  them 
to  our  hearts ;  and  while  we  strive  with  our  whole  souls  to 
love  God,  let  us  not  forget  to  love  our  brother  also. 


POULTRY-KEEPING. 
Having  seen  several  excellent  hints  in  your  valuable  work 
relating  to  the  feeding  and  general  management  of  the 
domestic  fowl,  has  led  me  to  give  also  a  short  sketch  of  my 
fowl-house,  and  the  management  I  use  towards  my  poultry 
( after  having  ten  years'  experience  with  that  race).  Now, 
my  house  is  eighteen  feet  by  twelve  feet,  with  a  partition  in 
the  middle  of  lattice-work — one  part  for  the  roosting-place, 
and  the  other  for  the  nests,  which  form  one  row  all  round, 
three  feet  fi'om  the  floor.  My  nest  boxes  are  fifteen  inches 
square,  with  the  hole  in  front  eight  inches  by  ten  inches ; 
but  being  pestered  with  tieas,  and  finding  they  generally 
accumulate  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  boxes,  I  had  the  bottom 
made  with  stout  laths,  nailed  one  inch  apart,  cut  hke  an 
equilateral  triangle,  and  nailed  on  mth  an  angle  uppermost, 
so  there  are  no  wai-m  comers  for  such  vermin.  Half  way 
round  my  house  I  have  a  yai'd  eighteen  feet  wide,  fenced  in 
with  a  lattice  fence.  Jly  house  has  a  spai'e  roof  thatched 
with  chips,  and  at  each  end  there  is  a  ventilator,  made 
similar  to  the  Venetian  bUnds,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
so  I  can  shut  up  close  in  very  rough,  cold  weather.  In  the 
yard  there  is  a  small  tank  three  feet  wide  and  nine  inches 
deep  ;  over  the  tank  there  is  a  cover  made  \vith  laths,  to 
prevent  the  young  chickens  getting  in,  and  the  old  hens 
from  running  through. 
'  Having  given  a  description  of  my  house,  I  will  proceed 
!  with  a  few  remarks  ou  the  feeding  of  the  birds.  I  have 
'  thirty  hens  and  four  roosters,  principally  of  the  Dorking  or 
,  dunghill  breed.  From  these  I  have  received  between  iOO 
I  and  500  eggs,  nearly  every  month,  from  February  last, 
I  until  the  present  month  (September),  which  has  not 
exceeded  150,  owmg  to  the  nmnber  of  hens  which  are 
moulting,  besides  rearing  about  140  chicks.  I  feed  my  bens 
nearly  always  with  good  barley,  excepting  now-  and  then  I 
get  a  sack  of  oats  for  them.  I  shut  them  up  as  soon  as  they 
go  to  roost,  and  let  them  out  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  I  give  tliem  as  much  com  as  I  think  they 
will  eat.  If  not  veiy  cold  and  wet,  I  let  them  out  into  tlie 
field,  where  they  have  a  good  stable-dung  heap,  the  green 
stuff  from  ofi'  the  meadow,  and  a  gravel-pit,  to  employ 
themselves  in,  which  are  three  excellent  things  for  poultiy. 
Then  at  noon  I  call  them  in,  feed  fhem  the  second  time, 
and  after  wliich  they  go  for  their  walli  again,  for  an  hom- 
er two,  and  then  go  to  roost  contented.  My  hens  when 
I  set  them,  I  manage  to  set  three  at  the  same  time, 
so  when  they  come  off,  I  generally  get  too  good  broods 
from  the  three,  uistead  of  keeping  the  thi-ee  hens  from 
lajing.  When  they  are  setting,  I  take  them  off  only  once 
each  day  to  feed  them,  and  then  fasten  them  up  again,  after 
I  being  off  from  an  half  to  three-quartei-s-of  an-hour,  accord- 
',  iug  to  the  weather.  I  use  bruised  straw  for  tbe  nests,  which, 
when  the  hens  are  setting,  must  be  middling  thick,  to  keep 
the  cold  from  tbe  under  side  of  the  eggs.  As  the  chicks 
hatch,  I  give  them  all  a  pepper-coni  or  two,  to  strengthen 
them,  and  select  one  of  the  hens,  which  I  beUeve  to  be  a 
good  mother,  to  nm'se  them,  as  the  other-two  hatched  them. 
When  they  are  hatched,  I  keep  them  under  the  two  hens  for 
a  short  time,  till  they  have  gamed  tlieir  strength,  when  I 
take  them  in  a  waim  corner  out  of  doors,  and  coop  the  hen, 
and  keep  her  there  until  Uie  chickens  have  got  strong 
birds  ;  then  I  let  them  have  their  Uberty. 

When  first  I  kept  fowls  I  used  to  feed  my  chickens  upon 
grits,  but  finding  they  did  not  thrive  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
changed  their  food  tn  cracked  bailey,  which  I  soon  fomid 
proved  to  my  satisfaction,  for  it  is  not  only  cheaper,  but  the 
little  things' (instead  of  moping  about  after  they  were  fed) 
ran  and  scratched  about  for  wonns  and  anrthing  they  could 
get ;  with  this,  my  present  plan,  I  seldom  lose  my  chickens 
by  death. 
I  win  also  give  a  few  rides  which  I  use : — 
1.  Always  keep  your  fowls  clean, 
'■i.  .Always  feed  at  one  time. 
A.  Always  let  them  out  at  one  time. 

4.  Keep  your  fowls  dry,  but  not  so  close  and  warm  at 
night. 

5.  If  they  cannot  get  plenty  of  clean  water  supply  them 
with  it. 

C.  Always  let  your  chickens  have  plenty  of  clean  water 
and  com. 
7.  Keep  jour  chickens  ia  a  wni-m,  open,  dry  place. 
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y.  If  liny  disease  appears  among  your  stock,  rather  tlmn 
iloi'tor,  Icill  ihe  invalids. 

With  thi>  plan  of  mine  I  always  have  a  good  supply  of 
e^'ys.  Jly  fowls  are  all  healthy,  and  when  I  «  ant  any  pullets 
or  young  roosters  for  table  use,  they  are  always  in  good  con- 
dition— "  What's  wortli  keeping,  is  worth  keeping  well." 


CHUENS. 

The  best  churn  for  a  small  dairy,  so  far  as  simplicity  of 
construction,  produce,  in  one  sense,  and  quality  of  butter, 
that  experience  waiTants  me  to  express  an  opinion  of,  is 
that  made  by  Wilkinson,  late  Baker,  30!),  Oxford-street, 
London.  Printed  instructions  for  seasoning,  and  its  after- 
management,  ai'e  sent  out  with  it. 

In  those  days  when  four  Alderney  cows  were  included  as 
part  of  my  employer's  domestic  arrangements  (and  I  would 
that  it  could  be  so  now),  two  of  Wilkinson's  "patent  box 
churns  " — one  for  churning  fom-  pounds,  the  other  twelve 
pounds — occupied  positions  in  tlie  dairy.  They  are  made  of 
sycamore;  the  skeleton  paddles  or  dasliers  (oak)  are  secured 
in  their  places  by  an  u'on  screw  pinion,  to  which  a  winch  is 
attached ;  this  pinion  revolves  in  bone  sockets  let  into  the 
sides  of  the  churn.  For  the  purpose  of  inspection,  the  lid, 
through  which  there  ai'e  holes  admitting  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air,  can  be  taken  off  and  returned  instantly.  The 
handle  on  being  reversed  is  extricated  from  the  dashers, 
when  the  whole  smooth  interior  of  the  churn  remains  free 
for  scouring  or  cleansing.  If  this  part  of  the  affair  is 
properly  attended  to  (and  the  cows  properly  fed)  piu'er 
butter  cannot  be  conceived  than  tliat  which  is  produced 
from  these  churns. 

Frequently  as  little  as  a  pound  of  butter  has  been  made 
in  the  small  one.  If  in  very  cold  weather,  the  churn  (for 
which  it  is  so  well  adapted,  and  wherein  even  the  most 
delicate  female  could  exercise  a  skill  in  churning)  were 
placed  on  a  table  distanced  from  the  fire,  the  process  is 
comfortably  accelerated. 

I  send  you  an  inventory  of  utensils  (with  then-  costs  as 
applied  to  (/i('?H)  belonging  to  the  small  dairy,  mentioning 
that  they  once  numbered  a  cheese  jn-ess,  though  this,  some 
years  ago,  was  disposed  of,  on  finding,  for  three  or  four  cows 
(Alderneys  in  particular')  the  process  of  cheese-making  did 
not  answer  so  weU  as  that  of  sending  the  butter  to  market, 
and  keeping  pigs  to  consume  the  refuse.  Most  houses 
possess  a  boiler — whether  it  is  of  copper  or  iron,  for  the 
purpose  in  question  is  of  little  moment ;  the  one  that  I 
allude  to  was  cast-iron,  and  measured  thirty  gallons.  Of 
whatever  composed,  it  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  free  from  all  contaminating  matters,  for  the  purpose  of 
scalding  the  utensils  each  time  after  using.  'The  milk- 
pans  and  cream-steans  were  brown  earthenware,  their  inte- 
riors of  a  yeUonish-white  colour,  and  glazed ;  the  smaller- 
sized  came  into  work  in  winter. 

I'i  lb.  lai-ge  churn,  £2  13s.  Od. ;  41b.  small  chum,  £1  1 5s. ; 
scales  and  weights,  8s. ;  butter  uiit  or  tub,  7s.;  butter  board, 
2s. ;  butter  sheers,  1  pair,  2s. ;  large  print,  Is.  6d. ;  small 
print,  cut  to  any  fancy.  Is.  6d. ;  lai'ge  wooden  cream  spoon. 
Is. ;  straining  sieve  and  cloths,  Is.  Cd. ;  cream  skimmer.  Is. ; 
3  milking  tins,  Hs. ;  wood  stripping  bowl.  Is.  2d. ;  8  large 
milk-pans,  8s. ;  8  small  milk-pans,  is.  lOd. ;  butter  market- 
basket,  2s.  Cd.;  scrubbing  brush,  Is.     Total,  ^0  I9s.  6d.— 

UrWABDS  AND  OnWABDS. 


NOTES. 


Yaep.ow  {ArkiUea  millefolium). — While  lately  staying  in 
the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  for  a  few  days,  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  find  a  man  actively  engaged  in  gathering 
the  flowers  and  stalks  of  this  veiy  common  plant.  On 
inquiring  his  object  in  so  doing,  he  said  that  it  was  an 
excellent  remedy  for  colds.  I  found  afterwards  that  huck- 
sters were  regularly  in  the  habit  of  collecting  it  for  the 
Leeds  market.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  to  make  it  into 
tea,  similar  to  chamomile. 

Mode  of  Presekvixg  Cueeaxts  until  yehy  late  in  the 
Year. — If  a  common  gai-den  net  is  spread  around  and  all 
over  a  collection  of  currant-bushes  the  ciu'rants  will  be 
kept  in  a  state  fit  for  use  for  months  after  the  ordinary 
season  has  pa.ssed.     I  have  this  day  (September  19)  pai"- 


taken  of  very  superior  currant-pudding  made  from  cun-ants 
preserved  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  In  favourable 
seasons  they  have  thus  been  preserved,  in  an  open  situ- 
ation at  Malton,  20  miles  north-east  of  York,  in  excellent 
con  dition,  until  ([uite  t'le  latter  part  of  November. — R.  F. 
Wheelee. 

Bees. — Your  correspondent,  "  J.  H.  I'ayne,"  in  his  last 
month's  communication  on  bees,  says,  "  that  the  honey 
season  may  certainly  be  pronounced  a  very  indifferent  one, 
and  in  his  locality  (Bury)  a  very  bad  one."  The  same  report 
cannot  be  made  of  the  district  round  Ipswich ;  it  is  here 
considered  good,  and  honey,  which  was  sold  by  the  cottagers 
in  18.50  at  lOd.  and  Is.  per  lb.,  is  this  year  offered  at  8d.  Of 
irasps,  he  also  adds,  that  he  had  seen  only  one  working 
wasp  this  summer  ;  here  they  have  been  abundant,  and  the 
hives  of  cottagers  have  suffered  severely.  Weak  hives  have 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  inti-uders,  and  others  have 
been  bm-ned  early,  to  save  the  honey  that  was  fast  being 
cai-ried  away.  Indeed,  the  wasps  have  been  most  fomiidable 
and  persevering  in  then-  attacks  on  the  hives,  owing,  pro- 
bably,  to  the  scarcity  of  our  wall  and  stone-fruit  crops.  In 
some  standing  barley  near  me,  the  mowers  were  obliged  to 
retreat  from  a  portion  of  the  field  until  the  wasps  could  be 
desti-oyed  ;  and  the  boys  have  had  a  high  treat  every  evening 
in  burning  their  uests.  A  lady's  gardener,  to  save  the  little 
choice  fruit  that  he  had,  in  order  to  send  it  to  his  mistress 
in  London,  finding  prevention  against  their  ravages  useless, 
sought  out  their  nests,  and  destroyed,  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
garden,  twenty-seven.  One  fact  is  curious — the  wasps,  though 
so  abundant  out-of-doors,  have  seldom  entered  the  houses, 
and  the  grocers'  shops  in  the  neighbouring  town  have  been 
comparatively  free  from  them. 

Scythes. — Mention  is  made  in  your  lastnumberof  "Boyd's 
self-adjusting  Scythe."  A  complaint  is  often  made  by  work- 
men of  their  scythes  not  acting  well,  of  the  edge  not  cutting 
uniformly,  and  the  form  being  wrong,  &c. ;  now  the  form 
may  be  tested  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Let  a  man, 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand,  walk  up  to  a  high  wall,  or 
a  barn-door,  and  raising  it  as  high  as  he  can,  strike  a  curve 
from  light  to  left ;  the  line  so  traced  is  the  exact  form  that 
his  scythe  should  be  ;  and  if  he  applies  the  edge  of  it,  and 
finds  it  to  correspond,  it  will  cut  uniformly  from  point  to 
heel,  and  save  him  much  trouble  and  labom\ 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

flluLBERRY  {Heighnm  Lodge). — Your  Slulberry-tree  (twenty  years  old) 
is  not  at  all  too  large  to  move  if  you  make  a  trench  round  it  nou\  and 
cut  all  the  roots  at  from  four  to  five  feet  from  the  stem.  It  will  be  a 
great  assistance  to  your  operations  next  March,  but  still  better  if  you 
could  put  off  the  work  till  nest  October  ;  but  the  Mulberry  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  remove  of  all  our  fruit-trees.  The  roots  are  very  soft,  large, 
and  spongy  ;  the  edges  of  the  cuts  should  be  made  quite  smooth. 

Climbers  against  a  House  (76(d).— Four  climbers  to  plant  between 
the  dining-room  windows  may  be  Jasmiintm  nudiftorum  and  Chimo- 
naiWius  fragrans,  to  flower  in  winter ;  Ceunothus  azurens,  the  finest  blue 
we  have  in  the  autumn,  and  Clematis  Sieholdi,  a  passion-flower-looking 
sort,  which  blooms  all  the  summer  and  autumn.  In  the  same  space  &s 
the  last  we  would  plant  Clematis  azureus  grandifiora,  the  second  best 
Clematis  we  have. 

Flower-gaeden  (il/.  E.  S.}.— We  regret  that  our  work  does  not 
embrace  the  subject  you  propose,  for  the  good  reason  we  have  often 
assigned  that  no  one  can  possibly  lay  out  a  garden  without  being  on  the 
spot,  or  after  seeing  the  locality.  All  that  the  best  head  in  the  world  can 
do  in  these  things  is  to  give  suggestions  about  a  plan  proposed,  or  altera- 
tions in  a  picture  of  arrangements  as  they  stand  at  present. 

Magnolias  (Julius). — Magnolia  conspiciia  will  do  with  you  at  Run- 
corn perfectly  well  in  the  open  borders  of  a  shrubbery,  and  will  flower  in 
April  before  the  leaves  come  out.  Andromediis  and  Kalmias  must  have 
peat  to  grow  in.  These  are  low  borderers,  and  require  no  wall  or  any 
protection ;  and  may  be  transplanted  at  any  time,  as  they  carry  a  ball 
with  the  roots.  jV agnnlia  graitdijlora  requires  a  wall  to  flower  it  well, 
except  in  the  southern  counties;  and  all  the  Magnolias  delight  in  deep 
light  soil  with  a  damp  bottom.  You  ought  to  have  Magnolia  purpurea, 
alow  bush  for  the  front  of  a  good  shrubbery.  Aiidromeda  ftoribunda 
is  the  best  of  them,  an  evergreen  low  bush  that  blooms  a  long  time  in 
succession.  If  you  make  a  peat  bed  for  them,  by  all  means  have  a  few 
plants  of  Am7ni/rsine  bv.rifulia  round  the  outside  ;  it  is  the  neatest  thing 
among  all  the  "Americans."  We  shall  this  winter  furnish  lists  of  the 
best  things  from  among  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  country. 

Bees,— X.  Z.  says,  "  On  August  I5th  I  united  the  bees  of  a  cottage- 
hive  by  driving  with  a  weak  swarm  in  one  of  Neighbour's  Improved 
Straw-hives,  but  found  the  comb  so  black,  that  I  opened  the  holes  of 
communication,  and  placed  it  over  the  united  stock,  that  they  might 
hatch  out  the  brood  and  carry  down  the  honey  into  their  own  hive, 
which  only  weighed  about  fifteen  pounds.  When  had  I  better  take  it 
off?  "—In  all  probability  the  whole  of  your  bees  will  be  found  on  examina- 
tion to  have  gone  into  the  upper  hive ;  and  if  so,  driving  must  again  be 
had  recourse  to,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  brood  in  the  upper  hive  is  hatched. 
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Bees-Ivv  (ir.  A.  £.).-Let  your  bees  remain  where  they  are,  and 
Dlarevour  swarms  next  vear  to  the  north.  You  might  remove  them  t»o 
Sr  three  mi  e^^ry  safely,  but  removing  only  a  short  distance  would  be 
attended  Sth.erv  great  loss.  Your  bees  carrying  m  pollen  have  brood 
in  their  hive.    The  Ivv-flower  abounds  in  honey. 

BEES.-Jio«.  inquires  why  '•  bees,  in  »  ^^^^'^'^ '^P™"*  f^°'^°?; 
H.ve,  are  fanning  ouuide  when  there  is  a  f«der  on  the  toyf  aven- 
weak  cast  ;  the  thermometer,  at  10  AM  ?V'^''''=J'^.^  .'"i^';  f  ^^  '°S 
63°  ?  "  A  feeder  being  upon  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  it  being  a  "r?""'?^ 
stock  it  is  onlv  reasonable  to  imarine  that  it  contams  food  «bich  in 
?Ws  mild  wea'theT  causes  conside-rable  excitement  amongst  the  bees, 
which  is  the  reason  of  their  fanning. 

YoRKSHiaE  Lilt  ,  ir.  D.  PM».e;.-As  far  as  we  could  make  out,  your 
buib  isXi««  vnusa,  but  we  weri  put  off  the  right  scent  by  supposmg 
U  to  have  become  naturalised  in  the  locality.  No  wonder  we  could  not 
trace  it  there. 

ROSAEY  (J.  S.).-Nothing  could  have  been  less  "."'^f  ™'^ ''■°" '^^J 
wav  the  rosarv  was  nlanted.  The  Chinas,  Bourbons,  leas,  and  H>l>na 
per'p  tuaU "u  at  »■;  end,  in  eight  beds,  followed  by  eleven  teds  o.  June 
toses  onlT  •  whv,  this  rosarv  must  have  looked  like  a  p.g  with  one  ear. 
Howcver!i.Tts  high  time  to  replant  the  whole  °ver  again  reduce  your 
number  oflune  ro  Js,  and  let  all  the  beds  T ,'"'';"';'„m  ourTst.  and 
autumnal  flowers,  then  go  on  increasing  the  best  sorts  f"^""-^^'"^:^"-;^^ 
reduce  the  .Tune  oces  in  the  same  ratio.  We  would  get  nd  of  the  hybrid 
Chinas  altogether,  except  a  few  in  the  two  central  beds.  No.  , . 

Bpes.-J  Country  Curate,  in  answer  to  "  Melissa,"  says  that,  "  If  she 
is  he  It  on  removing'her  hives  to  a  Mrth  altpert  (of  the  advantage  of  which 
meth"d  0°  win°e„n|,  however,.  I  feel  *««>(,  '^-Bh  it  has  certain  y 
answered  in  nianvmstances:,  it  should  not  be  done  »"  'f^XfJ^'^ 
resumed  an  inactive  state,  or  she  would  hazard  the  °^%«f  "^"^  """"I  '* 
bees  out  of  everv  hive  so  moved,  who  being  tempted  out  to  gather  pollen 
would  return  to' their  old  quarters,  and  perish.  We  ''"^^  « f««4'>^"°„ 
dance  of /-J,  in  this  neighbourhood,  which,  in  mild  October,  gives  an 
astonishing  quantity  of  bSth  pollen  and  Aoney,  so  that  my  °«s  w^hen  ,hc 
weather  permits,  are  as  active  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  ^  ?^1  '^""S'' 
October,  and  even  far  into  Xovember.  This  remarkably  ■?>W^'""'»°' 
for  instance,  when  they  have  so  evidently  been  B'''''"^^  ho"7' "''''^» 
see  the  combs  in  mv  strongest  hives  glistening  with  it  a^  they  do  n 
spring,  it  would  be  almost>^i(  to  move  the  hives  yet  a  goo*  «M^-  ^^J 
advic;  therefore,  to". Uetoa"  is,  liy  all  means,  '»''•'"'  '■"'mav  be 
have  ceased  working  for  the  year-then  I  imagine  the  ^l-J-^Be  ma>  be 
effected  even  with  advantage.  Perhaps  her  bees  have  long  been  die,  if 
so,  her  discretion  will  teach  her  if  she  may  safely  move  '^enin"^  A 
straw  top  may  certainly  be  used  on  my  hives  as  well  as  on  Mr.  (jo'lmg  '• 
but  I  much  prefer,  and  always  use  myself,  a  wooden  one  in  preference 
How  to  construct  it,  and  to  fasten  it  on  to  the  top  of  the  hive  iu  well  as 
the  use  of  the  holes,  will  be  found  fully  described  at  P^PV  f  n  nf  ™v 
the  "  English  Kee-Keeper  "  (Rivington's),  where  is  ^»  ■  "  °  ,o  hke 
hive.  Vour  correspondent  must,  *y  no  means,  join  hive  INo.  1  to  nive 
No  4  leaving  2  and  3  between  them  ;  cither  she  must  move  avvay  2  and 
3  and  set  the  joined  hive  in  then:  place,  on  one  ot  their  stands,  or  she 
must  join  1  to  2.  and  3  to  4  ;  there  will  then  be  no  fighting  nor  loss  » 
life.  The  holes  in  my  erown-boards  are  distant  from  each  other  about 
three  inches;  they  are  two  inches,  at  least  m  diameter,  and  they  serve 
not  more  for  feeding  than  for  covering,  with  one  or  more  glasses  in  the 
season." 

NoiES  OF  FariT:  Peaks  (TT.  J?.).-No.  1.  Hacon's  Incomparable. 
2.  Bishop's  Thumb.     3.  Glout  Morceau.     4.  Beurre  de  Kance. 

Climbees  foe  Cold  Greemioose  (TF.  T.  A-.).-As  you  have  no 
means  of  applying  artificial  heat,  plant  in  one  space  Tecoma  or  B,^oma 
iasminoides.  Either  of  them  will  flower  freely  with  the  roots  confined  in 
boxes.     In  the  other  space  plant  similarly  Jasminiim  grimdi/lorum. 

Aspaeagcs  Seedlings  (H.  C.  B.).  -  These,  which  are  too  thick, 
allow  to  remain  until  next  April,  which  is  the  proper  season  for  trans- 
planting them.  The  grubs  in  your  Apples  are  the  larvse  of  some 
moth,  probably  the  Codlin  Moth.  Apricot  and  Peach-trees  require  to  be 
cut  back  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Salt  t  i.  ^.\— Salt  due  into  the  soil  now  will  not  injure  a  spring  crop  ; 
hut  this  is  not  the  best  tiie  for  applying  this  manure.  SUght  sprinklings 
among  a  growing  crop  is  the  proper  mode  of  application.  The  only  mooe 
of  getting  rid  of  Horse-radish  is  to  trench  the  ground,  and  pick  out  every 
fragment  you  see,  and  then  to  dig  up  every  plant  of  it  as  it  appears  after- 
wards. No  application  of  salt  that  would  not  render  your  garden  barren 
will  kiU  the  Horse-radish.  Salt  applied  to  the  surface  now,  as  well  as 
lime  and  soot  frequently  sprinkled  over  the  surface  m  the  evening,  wiu 
thin  the  slugs. 

■  AVivTERiNG  GEKANirMS  (L.  H.^.— We  have  nothing  to  add  by  way 
of  advice  to  what  Mr.  Beaton  and  Mr.  Fish  have  said  in  recent  numbers 
on  this  subject. 

PuKTiNG  Oechaed  WITH  POTATOES  (P.  F.  .V.  F.).-Tliere  is  no 
reason  whv  you  should  not  have  a  sound  crop  "  on  arich,  crumbly  soil  on  a 
red-sandstoie  subsoil,"  provided  you  plant  this  month  as  we  have 
directed  and  the  trees  do  not  overshadow  the  sod  too  much.  Good 
Potatoes  cannot  be  produced  under  trees.  As  you  are  about  to  keep  a 
horse,  we  should,  in  preference,  sow  Lucerne. 

Ferns  for  a  Ward's  Case  (Filiee).  -  Woodwardia  radicans, 
Dri/naria  BHIardierii,  Asplenium  odontites,  Lycopodium  dentwulatum. 
L.cxsium,  Dondia  tumtlata,  and  Adianlum  puhescens.  We  fear  that 
both  Gl/mnogramma  chrvsoph'/lla  and  Poli/podium  iiiiream  are  too  tender 
to  be  kept  in  a  parlour  where  there  is  only  a  fire  during  the  day. 

RODGH  Plate  Glass  (C.  B.).-We  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
using  this  for  a  a  yinerv-indeed,  we  should  select  it.  «  e  know  hat . 
is  successfully  used  for' this  purpose  bv  Jlr.  Wilson  at  Stamford  Hill.  11 
the  ventilators  are  the  whole  length  of  the  back  of  the  house,  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  front  lights  can  be  opened,  there  is  no  need  for  the  roof  sashes  to 
be  moveable.  The  draught  will  not  be  injured  by  dipping  under  the 
door-way,  provided  the  flue  be  otherwise  well  made. 

AoTOMN-PlANTiNG  POTATOES.— TF.  T.  writes  to  us  as  foUows:- 
"  In  reference  ito   your  itrong  recommendations    to    set   potatoes  m 


Noyember,  and  previous  to  following  them,  I  wish  to  inquue  whether 
neculiarity  of  climate  may  not  cause  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  .'  A 
lew  years  since  I  did  set  a  small  bed  of  eariy  potatoes  as  an  experiment ; 
the  winter  turned  out  so  mild  that  they  were  all  above  ground  in 
February,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preserving  them  from  the 
soring  frosts,  and  which  1  was  only  enabled  to  do  in  consequence  of  the 
bed  being  so  small  a  one.  Our  winters  here  (the  south  coast  ot  1  em- 
brokeshire)  are  peculiarly  mild ;  last  year  the  fuchsias  out-of-doors,  in 
tolerably  sheltered  places,  never  entirely  shed  their  leaves,  and  were  in 
flower  after  Christmas.  As  I  am  writing,  and  you  encourage  corres- 
pondents to  give  vou  their  different  experiences,  I  shall  mention  that  1 
have  lately  been  shifting  my  Pelargoniums  into  smaller  potj,  and  found, 
that  wher'e  I  had  used  pounded  oyster  shcUs  for  drainage,  the  roots  were 
stron-er  and  healthier  than  when  broken  crocks  had  been  employed.  — 
We  are  obUged  by  these  pieces  of  practical  information-they  are  always 
valuable.  If  you  plant  your  potatoes  late  in  November  they  wdl  not 
come  up  prematurely,  unless  sprouted  sets  are  planted.  If  any  do  come 
up  in  early  spring,  draw  a  little  earth  oi'er  them. 

Cineraria  maritima.-Wc  are  obliged  by  the  information  that 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  St.  Margaret  s  Green, 
Ipswich,  can  supply  this  plant. 

Carrots  growing  forked  (H.  E.  3/.  0.).-We  tMnk  that  sowing 
these  in  ground  with  a  rich  surface  is  the  cause  of  their  being  forked,  or 
as  you  describe  them,  "  all  fingers  and  thumbs."  If  sown  in  trenched 
gro'und  with  a  little  manure  turned  in  with  the  4o«om  spit  only,  and 
with  the  soU  not  rich,  we  think  you  wUl  have  straight  Carrots. 

Conservatory  {H.  H.  E.).— As  this,  built  over  your  hall,  cannot  be 
heated  bv  hot-water,  nor  is  a  flue  permissible,  then  we  recommend  a  gas- 
stove  Other  stoves  produce  more  deleterious  gases  without  any  means 
for  their  escape.  A  tube  from  the  top  of  your  gas-stove,  and  through 
the  roof  or  side,  could  carry  off  all  the  fumes. 

Gardeners'  Maga/.ine  ok  Botany  (T.F.  7.).- We  do  not  know  of 
any  reviews  of  it.  Buy  a  number  and  judge  for  yourself.  The  names  of 
the  contributors  are  a  guarantee  that  the  contents  may  be  relied  upon. 

Double  Feverfew  :  J.  Xeu'land)  .-la  mercy  to  you  we  will  not  insert 
your  offer:  you  would  be  overwhelmed  with  applicants.  We  hnd  hundreds 
'of  letters  loi  Pumpkin-seeds.  We  do  not  know  that  with  a  white-edged 
leaf.    The  varieties  are  innumerable. 

Bekshiee  Sow  AND  Cochin-China  Fowls.-D.  L.  (who  should 
have  sent  her  address)  wishes  for  a  sow  from  three  to  six  months  old, 
and  for  some  of  the  true  Cochin-China  fowls. 

Thompson's  Wateeing-pot.— The  Rev.  J.  S.  L.  wishes  to  know 
where  this  can  be  purchased.  The  piping  for  your  greenhouse  should 
be  three  niches  in  diameter.  Your  specimen,  we  think,  is  of  Chorozema 
nana. 

Lilac  in  Bloom.— Mr.  T.  Heath,  of  Erith,  Kent,  says :— "  I  have 
now  I  October  25)  a  Lilac  in  full  bloom,  in  my  garaen.  situated  close  to 
the  river  Thames,  with  a  cold  nnrlh-eastern  aspect.  The  bough  is  lull  ot 
buds,  and  the  bloom  comes  from  the  buds,  which  gives  it  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary appearance.  I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way  than  troni 
the  mildness  of  the  weather.  I  have  also  a  Fuchsia  in  the  open  air,  ot 
which  leaves  have  died  off,  and  is  now  almost  in  full  leaf  again.' 

Diseased  Cabbage  {An  Old  Subscriber) .— The  specimen  sent  is 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Ambury  or  Club-root,  and  what  you  call 
"  worms,"  are  a  species  of  Julus.  Millepede,  which  is  believed  to  feed 
unon  putrid  vegetable  matters.  Your  sod  being  gravelly,  is  of  the  de- 
scription most  liable  to  the  Ambury.  and  we  should  think  that  it  must  be 
very  poor  soil,  and  that  watering  during  our  dry  summer  and  autumn  must 
have  been  neglected,  or  the  cabbage  could  not  have  been  in  such  a  state. 
Di"  into  every  vacant  piece  of  ground  a  very  heavy  covering  of  gM-lime, 
and  put  on  a'good  dressing  of  clayey  marl  and  stable  nianure,  with  every 
crop,  until  you  have  improved  the  staple  and  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Manett!  Rose  {Rosa  nWn) -This  is  a  variety  of  the  Provence  Rose, 
with  deep  pink  petals,  rather  paler  at  the  edge.  It  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  a  few  years  since.  Si.(cp  is  the  produce 
of  the  roots  of  Tacca  pinwilifida,  but  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  bulbs 
of  the  English  orchids.  Orchis  mascula  and  'Horio.  , 

Hespeeis  M.XTRONALIS  {E.  L.  K.J.-This  is  a  hardy  herbaceous 
plant,  but  we  have  no  doubt  it  might  be  grown  in  a  window.  The 
London  florists  will  supply  you.  .         ,.;y,,. 

Cheap  Weekly  Periodical  (.1  Si.iscriicD.-It  is  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  answer  your  query,  unless  we  know  what  kind  ot     knowledge 
you  desire.  . 

Pit    ABC    H.'.— Your  pit  wUl  do  for  wintering  Geraniums,  «:c., 
and  for  growing  Melons,  as  you  wish  afterwards.      Smith's  Introduction    | 
to  Physiological  and  Systematic  Botany,  will  suit  you. 

Names  of  Plants  {A.  W..  Sydenham). -One  is  'l'%Pj")',;''°"^"!f 
Mallow,  Maha  creana ;  and  the  other  the  Nutmeg-scented  Geranium 
Pelargonium  odoratis.-:imum.  {Queen  Mab).-We  tlunk  the  »br"b  s  the  . 
common  %'irginian  cedar,  Juniperus  rirginiana  ;  th,^  "'^  hKoLe 
variety  of  Salvia  Grahamii.  Hepaticas  will  succeed  in  pots,  but  reqmre 
to  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  or  plunged  in  the  ground,  during  the  winter. 
Flowers  in  a  Room  ,,Caroline).-Cactus.or  Epiphyllmn  ""f-"""- 
wdU  last  in  bloom  in  a  parlour  nearly  all  the  '^°^'^"'J""-Znfor7el 
Chrvsnnlhemums,  of  sorts,  in  succession  to  Christmas  ;  'h=n  Jorced 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs.  Read  also  Mr.  Fish's  Usts  tor  winter-flow- 
ering  plants  in-doors. 

GLAD.OLns  Sowing  {Sarah).-Sov:  the  seeds  f""  J<"JJ„';'^„^''>'^' 
now,  if  you  have  means  of  keeping  the  seedlings  from  the  frost  or  you 
may  defer  sowing  till  February.  Whether  they  will  f^^ '™^.  "i^Pf"^/^ 
on  'the  sorts,  and  on  their  being  out  of  the  reach  of  pollen  from  other 
kinds.     We  cannot  make  out  your  meaning  about  the  Oxatis. 

Lokdon:  Printed  by  Harrt  WooLDa.DOE  Winchester  High-street 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  "■■-"■'»■ 
SoMEEViLLE  Oer,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  m  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  ot  London.— November  fith,  1851. 
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Wbatbbb  near  London  in  1850. 
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Although  wc  do  not  purpose  in  these  biographical  notes  to  stray  far 
from  the  ample  list  of  worthies  who  were  natives  of  the  British  islands, 
yet  there  are  a  few  who,  by  example,  by  precept,  and  l)y  personal  visits  to 
our  shores,  had  such  an  influence  over  our  gardening,  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  be  tenants  of  one  of  these  pages.  The  first  of  our  continental 
neighbours  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  an  impulse  in  this  art  was 
Holland,  and  having  surpassed  our  teacher,  we  next  arose  to  strive  for 
pre-eminence  with  France,  to  whom,  as  a  teacher,  we  were  also  largely 
indebted.  At  the  close  of  the  l/th century,  Louis  the  Uth  was  the  lavish 
despot  of  that  country.  His  vanity  and  ambition,  however,  conferred 
this  benefit  upon  his  country,  and  thence  to  such  nations  as  had  inter- 
course with  it,  that  in  ministering  to  the  gratification  of  those  passions, 
he  became  a  muniticent  patron  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Horticulture 
participated  in  the  general  encouragement.  His  father  had  commenced 
on  a  diminutive  plan,  the  Trianon,  but  Louis  the  Uth  ordered  the  creation 
of  the  stupendous  and  splendid  Gardens  of  Versailles,  Marli,  and  Fon- 
tainblcau.  Partaking  ot  the  spirit  of  the  monarch,  the  nobles  and 
wealthy  members  of  the  community  aimed  at  distinction  by  the  display 
of  Horticultural  taste.  Among  these,  the  Gardens  of  St.  Cloud,  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  were  particularly  to  be  distinguished. 
The  best  scholars  of  the  country  united  in  lauding  the  prevailing  taste, 
and  the  praises  of  Horticulture  resounded  in  the  verses  of  Kapin  and 
Uoileau.  Quintinie  was  the  prince  of  French  horticulturists  ;  as  Le 
Notre  was  of  their  garden  designers. 

Jean  de  la  Quintinie  was  born  in  I626  at  Chabanais,  in  the  old 
province  of  Angoumois,  now  included  in  the  Department  of  Charente ; 
and  the  chief  notoriety  of  that  insignificant  town  is  his  father's  residence, 
which  is  still  preserved  and  pointed  out.  Quintinie  was  sent  very  young 
to  be  educated  at  Poictiers,  and  progressed  rapidly  in  his  studies  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Jesuits.  Being  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  and 
having  concluded  a  course  of  jurisprudence,  he  then  proceeded  to  Paris 
to  be  admitted  as  an  advocate.  He  was  beginning  to  be  distinguished  in 
his  profession,  when  he  was  persuaded,  by  tlie  prospect  of  more  rapid 
advancement,  to  retire  from  the  law  courts^  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
education  of  the  son  of  one  of  the  king's  chief  ministers,  M.  Tamboneau. 
His  leisure  moments  he  devoted  to  his  favourite  pursuit,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Boil,  and  during  a  tour  in  Italy  with  his  pupil  he  lost  no 
opportunity  for  studying  the  gardening  of  that  country;  nor  did  he 
neglect  to  take  advantage  of  an  interchange  of  opinions  with  the 
most  distinguished  European  gardeners,  with  whom,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  he  continued  an  extensive  correspondence.  Twice  he 
risited  England,  and  the  proprietors  of  "the  stately  halls"  of  our 
nation  did  not  undervalue  his  abilities.  James  IL,  then  on  the  throne, 
made  him  brilliant  ofl'ers  to  tempt  hiin  to  accept  the  superintendance 
of  the  Iloval  Gardens,  but  his  love  of  home  prevailed,  and  he  declined 
accepting  the  apparently  advantageous  otfer.  It  is  well  that  he  did 
so,  for  James  soon  after  lost  his  crown,  and  Quintinie  would,  probably, 
have  lost  the  opportunity  of  creating  the  vast  and  productive  fruit  and 
kitchen-gardens  of  Versailles  for  liis  own  sovereign.  It  has  been  said, 
that  his  horticultural  correspondence,  in  three  volumes,  was  published  at 
London  about  this  time,  but  we  can  find  of  them  no  traces,  nor  any  other 
record  of  him  in  this  country,  except  a  letter  dated  1669,  on  The  Culture 
of  Melons,  published  in  Nos.  45  and  46  of  The  Philosophical  Transactions, 
at  which  time  he  was  foity-two  years  old.  When  Quintinie  was 
aljout  thirty-six,  Louis  XIV.  had  resolved  to  display  all  his  mag- 
nificence at  Versailles.  Le  Notre  had  traced  out  the  pleasure  grounds, 
and  had  succeeded  in  developing  what  was  then  considered  the  grand 


and  the  beautiful  in  garden  decoration,  and  then  Quintinie  was  called 
upon  to  introduce  the  useful.  The  soil  of  the  kitchen-garden  was  so 
unproductive,  that  it  had  been  contemplated  to  remove  the  culture  of 
its  inhabitants  to  St.  Cloud.  Quintinie,  however,  knowing  the  import- 
ance of  having  the  kitchen-garden  near  the  palace,  detL-rmined  that  it 
should  not  be  removed,  and  succeeded,  we  are  told,  on  a  space  of  thirty- 
six  arpens,  equal  to  about  thirty  English  acres,  in  forming  a  kitchen- 
garden  that  became  "  a  model  for  all  Europe,"  but  it  was  at  the  expense 
of  more  than  twelve  thousand  pounds.  He  raised  walls  unnumbered,  he 
irrigated  by  the  aid  of  an  extensive  aqueduct  with  side-branches  com- 
municating with  all  the  beds,  and  he  created  a  new  soil  by  importing 
from  a  distance  that  which  was  fertile.  It  met  with  the  entire  approba- 
tion of  the  king,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "after  joining  in  council  with 
Turcnne  and  Colbert,  he  trained  trees  with  Quintinie."  So  entirely  did  he 
obtain  the  approval  of  his  royal  employer,  that,  in  l6S7,  he  was  made 
Director-general  of  all  the  Hoyal  Fruit  and  Kitchen- gar  dens.  Sontol 
Victor  thus  recorded  Quintinie's  success  in  verse  ; — 

At  gay  Versailles,  the  brightest  Court  below, 
Where  pleasures  dwell,  and  joy  unmix'd  with  woe, 
Pomona  mourn'd,  nor  would  her  grief  be  tame, 
Of  honours  void,  and  conscious  of  her  shame  : 
She  mourn'd  to  see,  when  our  auspicious  king 
Made  all  things  flourish,  and  restor'd  the  spring, 
And  better  days,  that  she  alone  should  find 
The  Heavens  adverse,  and  prove  the  Earth  unkind. 
In  vain  she  planted — Earth  refused  the  root. 
And  wither'd  trunks  denied  the  promis'd  fruit. 
Wreath  Laurels,  wreath — a  lasting  crown  prepare, 
For  learn'd  Quintinius,  and  repay  his  care. 
Tho'  cold  unlivening  suns,  and  barren  earth 
Oppos'd  his  art,  nor  would  assist  the  birth, 
He  ventur'd  on,  and  his  industrious  toil 
Bestow'd  new  beauties  on  the  horrid  soil. 

Success  now  flowed  in  upon  him,  and  he  became  not  only  superinten- 
dant  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  but  of  those  of  the  chief  nobility  of  the 
Court;  he  arranged  those  of  Chantilly,  for  the  Prince  de  Conde ;  of 
Rambouillet,  for  the  Duke  de  Montausier  ;  of  St.  Owen,  for  M.  Bois- 
franc;  of  Sceaux,  for  M.  Colbert;  and  of  Vaux,  for  M.  Fouquet.  Royal 
favour  was  more  permanent  to  the  gardener  than  to  higher  ministers  of 
the  king's  will,  lor  Quintinie  was  never  dismissed,  and  died  at  Ver- 
sailles, in  1688.  Two  years  after  Quintinie's  death,  his  son  edited  his 
father's  posthumous  work,  Instructions  for  the  Fruit  iind  Kitchen  Garden, 
with  a  treatise  on  Orangeries,  and  some  Reflections  upitn  Airricu/ture. 
In  1693,  it  was  translated  by  Mr.  F>clyn,  and  is  known  lu  England 
chiefly  by  that  edition,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  The  Compleat 
Gardener.  Messrs.  London  and  Wise  pul>lished  it  under  the  same  name, 
but  abridged,  in  iGyg.  We  are  told  by  Switzer,  that  Quiutinie  died 
lamented  by  all  his  ingenious  contemporaries,  and  that  Louis  expressed 
his  regret,  by  observing  to  Quintinie's  widow:— "I  am  as  great  a 
sufi"erer  as  yourself,  for  1  despair  of  ever  repairing  the  loss  I  have  sus- 
tained." 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  arc  49.5°  and  35.7°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  57°,  occurred  on  the  19th  in  183.1,  and  the  lowest  cold,  IS^,  on  the 
15th,  in  1848.    During  the  period,  78  days  were  fine,  and  on  90,  rain  fell. 


It  lias  long  beeu  known  that,  when  trained  against 
flue-heated  or  conservative  walls,  many  plants  will  sur- 
vive our  \vintei's,  which  would  perish  if  exposed  to 
them,  either  in  our  borders  or  even  against  a  common 
wall.  Now  a  conservative  wall  protects  the  plants 
against  it  by  warming  the  air  previously  to  its  coming 
in  contact  with  them,  and  it  has  often  been  a  query 
with  us  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  so  to  heat  a 
wall  and  border  as  to  preserve  tender  plants,  sustained 
by  them,  in  bloom  and  beauty  all  the  winter,  as  well  as 
thus  to  force  fruit,  without  the  protection  of  any  glazed 
covering.  Some  recent  facts  seem  to  support  an  aliirma- 
tive  answer  to  that  query. 

At  some  steam  saw-mills,  situated  at  Winchester,  a 
Black  Hambrough  Grape  is  trained  against  the  steam- 
engine  chimney,  and  a  stream  of  hot  water  is  running 


constantly  in  a  gutter  upon  the  border  in  which  its 
roots  are  growing.  The  produce  tliis  year  was  extra- 
ordinary, both  as  regards  the  total  weight  of  the  crop 
and  the  fineness  of  the  benies,  and  they  ripened  at  least 
three  weeks  earlier  than  the  same  variety  of  grape  on  a 
similar  aspect,  under  glass,  unaided  by  artificial  heat. 

In  addition  to  this  fact,  there  is  the  openly-exposed 
hot-water  aquarium  of  the  Messrs.  Weeks,  Nurserymen, 
in  the  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea.  We  were  there  on  a 
frosty  morning  at  the  commencement  of  this  month  ;  so 
frosty  was  the  air,  that  the  steam  arising  from  the  water, 
heated  only  to  To*",  could  be  seen  in  wreaths  lising  from 
its  surface.  There  had  been  a  sharp  frost  during  the 
preceding  night,  yet  the  leaves  and  tlower-buds  of  the 
Victona  re/jiu  were  green  and  vigorous,  as  were  those 
of  the  Nyni^hmas  ceeraUa  aud  dentatu,  and  Limnocharis 
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Humhnhllii  was  netiially  in  flowor.  Tlie  air  at  n 
ilistanco  from  tlie  pond  was  then  about  40",  Imt  we 
were  assured  by  Mr.  Donn,  tbe  foreman  of  Messrs. 
Weeks,  tbat  during  the  coldest  nigbts,  tbe  water  in  tbe 
aquarium  being  at  80°,  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  air  at 
one  foot  from  its  surface  bad  never  fallen  below  05°. 

Another  interesting  fact  connected  with  hot-water 
aquariums  is  told  in  the  following  letter,  with  which 
Messrs.  Weeks  have  favoured  us  : — 

"We  put  into  our  Victoria  regia  pond  iu  April  a  score 
of  gold  flsb,  wliich  have  now  attained  a  large  size,  and 
are  of  a  most  beautifid  colour.  They  have  propagated 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  pond  is  completely  lilled 
with  fish  in  different  stages  of  growth,  and  the  rery 
minute  ones  are  well  coloured  (a  desideratum  which  could 
only  be  gained  iu  seven  years  iu  a  cold  pond).  The 
water  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  80°,  con- 
sequently they  are  continually  spawning,  and  increasing 
indefinitely.  We  are  induced  to  give  this  information, 
being  certain  tbat  it  might  become  a  profitable  branch 
of  rural  economy,  as  they  come  to  maturity  iu  an  in- 
credible short  time  at  a  mere  nominal  expense.  The 
most  lovely  tropical  aquatics  could  also  be  cultivated. 
Also  many  balf-liardy  plants  will  stand  on  tbe  rook- 
work  surrounding  ponds,  as  the  heat  and  evaporation 
ft'om  tbe  water  would  repel,  in  a  great  measure,  severe 
frost.  Thus  both  profit  and  pleasure  would  be  combined 
in  making  such  useful  and  ornamental  appendages  to 
tbe  garden.  Tbe  heating  apparatus  could  be  erected 
very  cheaply,  and  would  warm  a  dwelling-bouse,  or  green- 
liouse,  and  be  brought  under  ground  to  beat  likewise 
tbe  pond." 

What  Messrs.  Weeks  say  can  be  done,  is  actually 
done  on  their  own  premises,  and  tbe  arrangement  is 
worthy  of  inspection.  Tbe  beneficial  effect  of  the 
warm  water  upon  gold  and  silver  fish,  we  are  informed, 
has  been  long  known  to  the  artisans  employed  in  the 
Lancashire  manufactories,  who  have  tanks  supplied 
with  hot  water  from  the  engine  boilers,  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  and  growing  those  fish  for  sale. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

OuE  two  gardening  contemporaries  are  at  issue  as  to 
the  delinquency  or  innocence  of  Mr.  Edwards,  for  win- 
ning a  prize  with  a  stand  of  Tulips,  containing  one 
named  Pilot,  not  of  his  own  gi'owth.  We  shall  not 
enter  more  fully  upon  tbe  subject  until  we  have  seen 
more  evidence.  The  Tulip  is  said  to  have  been  Mr. 
Turner's — now  tbe  best  of  all  evidence  will  be  that 
of  this  gentleman,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt,  that  if 
called  upon,  be  will  give  that  evidence  honestly  and 
fearlessly.  Let  us  observe,  also,  that  the  subject  is  too 
grave  to  be  treated  flippantly,  for  if  tbe  gentleman  is 
guilty  of  tbe  fraud  and  falsehood  alleged,  be  is  totally 
unworthy  to  bold  office,  as  he  does,  in  a  society  which 
nuist  be  without  authority  so  soon  as  those  who  have 
influence  there  cease  to  be  acknowledged  as  honourable. 

There  is  no  doubt  tbat  we  are  upon  tbe  eve  of  great 
changes  in  FloricuUural  Societies.     Each  will  be  looked 


up  to  for  some  recognition  of  the  points  to  be  aimed  at 
by  exhibitors.  The  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Horticultural 
iiociety  has  not  only  decided  tliat  all  flowers  shall  he 
judged  according  to  tbe  principles  laid  down  in  Glenny's 
'■  Properties  of  i'lowers  and  Plants,"  but  they  liave  also 
bad  an  abridgement  of  tbem  printed  for  circidatiou 
among  the  members,  so  that  every  exhibitor  knows 
what  he  is  to  aim  at,  and  tbe  judges'  instructions  are 
positive.  Many  others  have  come  to  the  same  resolution, 
but  have  not  printed  any  portion.  Tlie  Bury  fiorists 
have,  we  are  told,  reprinted  a  good  portion  of  tlie  work, 
and  published  tbe  rules  as  their  own.  If  so,  this  is  an 
unwarrantable,  because  unjust,  appropriation.  It  may 
be  hinted  to  tbe  Societies,  that  the  resolution  to  judge 
by  tbe  properties  of  flowers,  should  be  printed  in  their 
schedule,  or  the  exhibitors  will  be  none  tbe  wiser. 

Tulijis  have  always  beeu  a  leading  favourite  among 
true  florists,  and  men  iu  tbe  humblest  walks  of  life  have 
often  sufl'ered  gi'eat  piivations  in  their  mode  of  living, 
rather  than  be  behind  their  neighboiu's  in  tlie  quality 
of  their  collections.  For  many  years,  tbe  arrangement 
of  a  bed  of  Tulips  used  to  be  after  one  fashion,  we 
mean  of  course  among  those  who  professed  an  arrange- 
ment at  all,  for  many  considered  notliing  but  the  height 
of  the  different  rows,  and  mixed  them  any-how. 

Of  this  favourite  flower  there  are  three  classes :  Bases, 
wliich  have  wliite  grounds,  with  various  sliades  of  red ; 
Bizarrcs,  which  have  yeUow  grounds,  with  any  coloiu'  for 
the  markings  ;  and  Byhlomens,  which  have  white  grounds, 
with  lilacs  and  purples  for  the  markings.  Presuming  that 
two  of  the  same  class  ought  not  to  come  together  in  the 
same  row,  the  arrangement  used  to  be  thus — 1  meaning 
Eose,  2  Byblomen,  and  3  Bizarre  : — 
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In  1S3-2,  or  1833,  The  Horlictillural  Journal  contained 
instructions  for  a  beneficial  change,  by  making  the  bed 
uniform — thus  : — 
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By  this  aiTangement,  instead  of  the  same  class  going  in 
a  sloping  direction  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other, 
they  di\iJed  right  and  left,  herring-bone  fashion ;  and 
whatever  class  was  on  one  side  of  the  middle  row  was  also 
on  tlie  otlier.  Tliis  alteration  greatly  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bed,  and  even  this  was  imi^roved  upon  by  tlie 
same  writer,  by  directions  that,  as  well  as  the  same  classes, 
there  should  be  the  same  varieties.  Thus,  if  the  middle 
flower  was  Louis  XT'!.,  Rose  Claudiana  should  be  next  on 
each  side,  and  Bizan'e  Poh/pliemus  next  on  each,  and  Eose 
Ceres  blanche  outside;  by  tlius  putting  all  the  flowers  in 
duplicate,  tbe  bed  presents  a  most  beautifid  and  uniform 
appearance  ;  because,  as  there  are  many  degrees  of  bright- 
ness, darkness,  and  colour  on  each  class,  it  would  be  as 
awkward  to  have  a  light  rose  on  one  side  and  a  dark  one  on 
tlie  otlier  as  it  is  to  have  two  different  classes. 

In  a  discussion  on  keeping  the  Dahlia  through  the 
winter,  there  was  a  general  complaint,  tbat  although 
some  tubers  kept  as  sound  as  they  were  when  taken  up, 
the  collar  was  found  to  have  completely  decayed  under 
the  skin,  and  all  the  eyes  destroyed. 
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The  cause  of  this  ivas  variously  atti'ibuted,  but  the  most 
rational  appeai'ed  to  bo  this: — If  the  plant  be  cut  ilown 
before  the  root  was  talien  up,  the  stem  bled  and  the  moisture 
ran  down  the  hollow  and  lodged  there.  AVlien  the  tubers 
were  taken  up  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  fact,  and  they 
were  frequently  put  away  ia  that  state.  Tliis  moisture  was 
supposed  to  cause  the  rotting  of  the  stem  downwards,  and 
hence  the  mischief.  In  an  article  on  tlie  I'alilia,  published 
yeai-s  ago,  it  was  recommended  to  drain  tlie  moisture  away 
immediately,  by  placing  tlie  stem  downwards  ;  and  whether 
they  were  hung  up,  or  paclied  in  sand,  I'r  put  away  in  pits 
lilie  potatoes,  or  in  whatever  way  they  were  kept,  to  place 
the  stems  downwards  ;  and  tlie  individuals  wlio  had  observed 
tliis  had  invariably  found  them  free  from  the  disorder. 
This  is  worth  foUoning  at  the  present  season,  for  it  is  quite 
certain  the  precaution  can  do  no  hai'm.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
freedom  from  tlie  moisture,  which  exudes  on  cutting  down, 
that  causes  all  pot-roots  to  be  so  comparatively  sound — the 
plant  drjing  up  on  the  root  must  be  beneficial ;  and  there  is 
no  way  of  preserving  pot-roots  better  than  laying  tliera  on 
their  sid6  until  perfectly  di'y,  and  even  until  they  are  wanted 
in  the  spiing.  E.  Y. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR    POBTKAITS,    BIOGRAPHIES,   AND   CULTURE. 


Lavendek-like  Grevillea  (GreiiUea  larendulacea). — 
Gardeners'  Magazine  of  Botany,  iii,  357. — -This  new  jilant 
is  a  handsome  addition  to  this  beautiful  genus  of  New 
Holland  plants.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  from  the  Swan 
Eiver  Settlement  by  ^Ir.  Dnimmond,  to  the  ilessrs. 
Henderson,  of  Pine-Apple  Place,  London,  with  whom  it 
flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  last  spring, 
when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Rooms,  in  Regent  Street,  and  was  much  admired  for 
the  brilliancy  of  its  rose-coloured  blossoms,  and  its  elose 
habit  of  growth.  In  a  consecutive  arrangement  of  the 
species  it  falls  in  ne-Nt  to  Oreiillea  rosmarinifolia,  with 
which  it  presents  many  points  of  resemblance,  but  is 
better  than  that  species  for  the  requirements  of  the 
gardener  who  competes  for  prizes. 

TJie  genus  was  named  by  Brown  in  honour  of  (.'.  !■'■ 
Oreville,  a  patron  of  botany.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural 
Order  of  Proteads  (Proteacero),  and  to  the  llrst  order  of 
the  fourth  class  in  the  Linnsau  system,  Telrandria 
Monogijnia. 


Proteads  are  proverbial  for  the  diversity  of  aspect  they 
exhibit  among  the  genera,  and  Grevillea  is  no  less  so  for  the 
di\ersity  of  appearance  in'eseiited  by  the  ilitferent  species,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  Brown  liiuiself,  the  author  of  it,  was 
led  away  into  the  error  of  mislaldng  no  less  than  seven  of 
the  species,  which  he  raised  to  tlie  dignity  of  so  many 
genera;  Salisbury  also  named  two  more  as  heads  of  new 
genera,  so  that  Grevillea  now  stands  saddled  nitli  nine 
synonymes.  All  Proteads  are  apetalous,  that  is,  the  tlowers 
have  no  petals,  but  tlie  calyxes  lengtlien  out,  and  are 
coloureil  like  petals  in  the  genus  before  us,  and  in  utliers. 
Botanists  ajiply  the  term  perianth  to  this  form  of  tlower,  as 
they  do  to  the  tlowers  of  tlie  tulip,  hyacinth,  gladiolus,  &c., 
of  aU  which  tlie  real  petals  cannot  well  be  made  out  from 
the  sepals,  or  lUvisions  of  the  calyx.  B.  J. 

Propatjuiion  and  Culture. — JIany  of  the  Grevilleas  produce 
seeds  freely  in  this  country,  by  which  they  are  easily  in- 
creased. JIarcli  is  the  best  time  to  sow  them,  and  a  sandy 
compost,  with  loam  and  j^eat,  or,  say,  two-thirds  peat  and 
one-thu'd  loam,  with  enough  of  sand  to  make  the  whole 
loose,  is  the  best  comjiost  for  the  seeds  and  seedhngs ;  a 
smart  bottom-heat  to  get  the  seeds  to  vegetate  quickly  is 
also  a  sure  step  for  almost  all  greenhouse  seeds;  but  as 
soon  as  tlie  seedhngs  are  fairly  up,  the  pots  should  be 
changed  to  a  cool,  airy  place,  and  be  shaded  from  the  sun 
for  a  while,  for  fear  of  scorching  the  yoting  things.  For 
cuttings,  choose  the  half-ripened  tops  of  tlie  small  side- 
shoots;  an  inch-and-a-half  wiU  be  long  enough.  Thumb- 
pots  are  by  far  the  best  for  amateurs  to  put  in  all  cuttings 
of  hard-wooded  plants  ;  the  compost  should  be  at  least  one- 
half  sand  and  the  other  half  of  peat,  screened  quite  fine ; 
then  a  quiu'ter-of-an-inch  of  sand  on  the  top  in  which  to  fix 
the  cuttings  quite  firm,  so  that  the  bottoms  of  them  rest  on 
the  compost,  into  which  the  young  roots  delight  to  rim  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed,  and  from  which  they  are  easily 
separated  when  it  is  time  to  pot  them  oft".  Let  the  thumb- 
pot  be  thus  filled,  then  watered,  after  that  pressed  down, 
and  planted  close  round  the  side,  then  watered  gently  to 
press  the  sand  close  to  the  cuttings,  and  when  the  cuttings 
are  nearly  dry,  plunge  the  little  pot  into  another  pot  a  little 
larger,  and  tilled  with  sand  over  a  good  drainage,  and  a 
wine-glass,  or  small  bell-glass,  will  cover  the  cuttings  and 
pot ;  then,  if  the  sand  in  the  outer  pot  is  kept  moist,  the 
cuttings  will  want  very  little  of  it.  The  pots  should  not  be 
put  into  bottom-heat  until  the  cuttings  are  near  rooting. 

^Vhen  the  young  plants  from  seeds  or  cuttings  are  four 
inches  long,  stop  them  by  merely  taking  out  the  top  bud,  to 
cause  them  to  come  branchy  from  the  bottom.  This  Grevillea 
seems  a  free-branching  plant,  and,  therefore,  will  not  require 
so  much  stopping  afterwards  as  some  of  the  species.  When 
it  comes  to  a  flowering  size,  the  best  way  is  to  prune  it 
pretty  close  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  and  to  encourage 
a  free  growth.  \  month  or  si.x  weeks  in  a  close  warm  pit, 
or  the  cool  end  of  a  stove,  would  malie  up  for  the  lost  time 
in  pruning  so  late.  Woody  plants  like  this  which  bloom  in 
April,  or  early  in  May,  should  never  be  pruned  in  the  spring  ; 
and  fresh  potting  them  before  they  tlower  does  Uttle  good, 
unless  they  are  pot-bound.  It  requires  a  generous  open 
compost  when  old  enough  to  tlower,  say  one-half  peat  and 
one-lialf  loam,  with  a  little  sand  and  leaf-mould,  to  make 
the  whole  mellow,  rich,  and  free  for  the  water  to  pass 
through  freely.  B.  Beatox. 


THE  PEUIT-GAEDEN. 

The  Vine — Planti.so,  Pruning,  &c. — Some  corres- 
pondents having  inquired  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
planting  the  vine,  togetlier  with  a  list  of  useful  kinds, 
&c.,  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  matter;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  oti'er  a  little  advice  about  pruning. 

As  to  planting ;  the  vine  will  grow,  planted  at  idinost 
any  season,  but  merchj  (jrumimj  is  not  the  present  ques- 
tion, which  is,  as  to  the  most  successful  period.  ]•> very- 
body  prefers  the  vino  raised  from  wliat  arc  called  "  eyes," 
that  is  to  say,  single  buds,  the  plants  from  which  bear 
a  closer  resemblance  to  seedlings,  perhaps,  than  by  any 
other  mode  of  propagation  ;  for  whilst  layers  are  but  too 
apt  to  produce  roots  ou  one  side  only,  those  from  eyes 
will  throw  out  roots  equally  in  all  directions ;  and  that 
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this  is  a  great  advantage  to  begin  with,  no  one  can 
doubt.  Much,  also,  depends  on  uniformity  of  growth. 
A  vine  from  an  eye,  cultivated  in  a  liberal  manner  from 
its  first  sprouting,  has  a  more  direct  continuity  of  sap- 
vessels  than  the  layer;  whilst  having  grown,  as  it  were, 
by  instalments,  with  now  and  then  a  severe  check,  it  is 
frequently  made  to  carry  the  marks  of  age  betimes. 
Now,  the  formation  of  a  bold  stem,  with  a  free  continuity 
of  sap-vessels,  is  a  circumstance  of  no  mean  importance ; 
a  fi'ee  transmission  of  tlie  raw  material  (if  I  may  thus 
term  it),  of  which  the  fabric  of  the  tree  is  built,  and  tlie 
vinous  produce  of  which  it  is  compounded,  being  a 
mattei-  of  much  importance,  especially  when  a  great  de- 
mand exists  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  crop  of  grapes.  The 
use  ol'  eyes,  therefore,  cultivated  by  a  most  liberal  system, 
has  now  become  all  but  universal;  and  our  nurserymen, 
who  were  wont  in  by -gone  days  to  possess  a  considerable 
extent  of  what  were  termed  "  stools,"  that  is  to  say, 
strong  old  bushes  planted  out-of  doors  to  propagate  from, 
liave,  in  the  main,  broken  them  up,  and  have  betaken 
themselves  to  the  eye  mode  of  culture.  Now  there  is 
not  a  doubt,  that  the  more  rapidly  tlie  eye  is  cultivated 
from  tlie  moment  it  commences  sprouting,  the  iiner  will 
he  the  tree,  and  the  more  speedily  established ;— need  it 
bo  added  that  the  fruit  also  will  be  finer?  Accordingly  we 
find  by  a  report  of  the  Regent-street  meeting  lately,  that 
IMr.  Elphinstone,  gardener  to  the  Speaker  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons,  exliibited  grapes  the  produce  of  a  vine 
grown  this  season  from  a  single  eye.  We  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  E.,  as  also  his  relative,  the 
gardener  to  the  Speaker  at  Heckfield  House  (we 
believe),  and  may  here  observe,  that,  to  use  a  homely 
adage,  both  gentlemen,  as  to  vine-growing  principles, 
have  been  tarred  with  the  same  brush  as  Mr.  Mitchell, 
of  Brighton ;  and  I  do  hope,  if  this  meet  their  eye,  that 
it  will  not  be  considered  a  disparagement  to  be  found  in 
such  company. 

As  to  the  most  iiroper  period  of  planting,  that  must 
depend  in  part  on  the  character  of  the  plant.  If  an 
eye  is  to  be  used  in  the  ensuing  spring,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  got  to  work  very  early,  say  in  Uie  course  of  January ; 
and  even  then,  it  will  of  necessity  be  nearly  the  middle 
of  April  before  the  young  aspirant  can  be  committed  to 
the  soil.  A  plant  from  an  eye  of  a  former  year,  how- 
ever, may  be  planted  in  the  middle  of  March  ;  earlier 
than  which,  we  think,  would  he  no  real  gaiu,  tliere 
being  some  little  danger  of  the  soil  becoming  soured  by 
much  rain,  if  the  roots  had  to  lay  long  dormant  in  it. 
In  planting  out  young  vines,  we  must  advise  the  use  of 
a  special  compost  immediately  in  contact  with  the  i"oots. 
Not  but  that  the  soil  of  the  border,  if  carefully  made  ac- 
cording to  previous  directions,  is  good  enough,  but  it  is 
not  quite  tine  enough  to  promote  speedy  rooting,  on  which 
so  much  depends.  Each  vine  may  have  a  barrow  of 
compost  to  "  start"  it  in  ;  and  such  may  be  composed 
of  one-half  turfy  sandy  loam,  and  the  other  half  old 
manure  and  vegetable  soil,  adding  a  trifling  amount 
of  charcoal-dust,  or  fine-pounded  old  plaster,  or  lime 
rubbish  from  old  buildings.  The  loamy  turf  should  be 
chopped  as  fine  as  mince-meat  with  a  sharp  spade,  and  if 
procured  six  months  beforehand,  so  much  the  better  ; 
the  whole,  of  course,  being  well-blended  ;  the  hillock 
when  put  together  will  constitute  an  elastic  and  rich  mass, 
as  rapidly  transmitting  moisture  as  receiving  it.  AVe  do 
not  say  that  this  is  the  only  proper  compost,  nor  afBrm 
tliat  it  is  the  best  in  the  world ;  but  merely  that  it  is  a 
good  one.  We  well  know  that  soils  or  compost  often 
lie  close  to  our  elbow,  which  contain  in  their  own 
nature  all  the  elements  necessary  to  perfect  success,  and 
as  fitting  for  the  purpose  as  if  brought  a  score  miles  at 
much  expense.  Still,  the  amateur  has  not,  in  general,  a 
compost-yard  like  that  of  the  gardener  of  my  lord,  and 
the  advice  here  may  servo  to  guide  him  in  imitating 
such  a  compost.     Whatever  compost  or  soil  is  selected 


to  start  them  in,  it  must  possess  the  ])ower  of  parting 
with  moisture  freely ;  it  should  also  possess  liberal 
absorbing  power,  if  not,  it  will  be  liable  to  the  extremes 
of  drought  and  saturation.  Of  course,  the  border  is 
supposed  to  be  duly  prepared ;  the  soU  reaching  up  to 
the  front  sill,  at  which  point  the  vine  is  generally  made 
to  enter,  for  no  portion  of  the  stem  may  be  left  exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere.  Vines,  then,  from 
eyes  of  one  or  two  years  old,  having  been  pi'uued  back 
considerably,  merely  leaving  about  three  or  four  eyes  or 
buds  inside  the  house,  should  have  the  soU  removed 
from  their  balls  entirely;  the  old  plan  of  turning  them 
out  with  their  balls  whole  is  a  deceptive  one.  In  order, 
however,  to  get  them  out  with  as  little  damage  as  pos- 
sible, the  balls  should  be  in  a  dryish  state,  or  rather, 
what  gardeners  term  mellow.  A  squeeze  or  two  between 
the  hands,  first  liberating  the  drainage  materials,  will 
readily  accomplish  this.  The  whole  of  the  roots  must 
be  carefully  uncoiled,  and  a  level  bed  being  formed  on 
the  compost,  every  root  must  be  trained  out  its  full 
length,  like  training  the  branches  of  a  wall-tree.  A 
coating  of  the  prepared  compost,  about  three  inches 
thick,  must  be  spread  over  them,  and  pressed  close  with 
the  hand;  but  remember  this  must  be  done  when  the 
soil  is  quite  mellow.  This  completed,  it  is  an  old 
practice  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  little  mulchhig,  but 
this  is  a  doubtful  proceeding  so  early,  and  we  should 
prefer  a  mixtiu'e  of  half  old  and  coarse  tan,  and  the 
other  half  charcoal  of  the  size  of  peas.  This  will 
absorb  solar  heat  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  admit 
a  free  percolation  of  a  little  liquid  manure  occasionally 
in  dry  jjeriods.  Towards  June  a  little  mulch  may  be 
added  with  good  eflect. 

With  regard  to  planting  the  neicly-raisecl  eye  in  AprU 
or  May,  the  practice  must  slightly  differ.  No  squeezing 
of  the  ball  here ;  the  young  fibres  will  be  in  so  active 
and  tender  a  state,  that  every  care  must  he  taken  to  let 
them  into  their  new  position  undisturbed,  so  that  no 
time  may  be  lost.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  liberate  with 
much  cine  the  points  of  some  of  the  leading  fibres,  in 
order  that  they  may  invest  the  new  soil  as  soon  as  may 
be.  Care  must  be  taken  that  such  young  and  tender 
vines  are  hardened  down  nicely  previous,  and  that  no 
part  of  their  stems  is  left  uncovered  outside  the  house. 

Some  gardeners  plant  about  a  foot  away  from  the 
fi'ont  of  the  house,  and  we  think  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  roots 
more  liberty,  for  it  is  not  well  to  jam  them  against  a 
dead  wall.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  conduct  the 
stem  beneath  the  surface — perhaps  to  hook  it  down. 
Some  caution  in  this  respect  will  be  necessary  with 
young  eyes,  for  if  recently  out  of  a  house  or  fi-ame,  their 
skins  will  be  tender ;  and,  moreover,  the  lower  leaves, 
which  may  by  no  means  be  stripped  away,  will,  in  part, 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  latter  recommendation. 
We  have  known  good  and  careful  gardeners  place  a 
hand-light,  or  other  spare  glass,  over  the  surface  of  the 
roots  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  first  summer ; 
and  if  the  roots  be  kept  carefidly  watered  when  neces- 
sary with  tepid  weak  Mquid  maniu-e,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  plan  is  good,  as  tending  to  increase  the  ground-heat. 
Indeed,  with  chopped  turf  full  of  coarse  herbage,  and 
some  warm  dung  and  tree-leaves  blended,  we  offer  the 
opinion  (simply  as  a  speculative  one),  that  a  nice  little 
bottom-heat  would  be  created  beneath  the  young  vines, 
of  infinite  service  in  expediting  their  growth,  and  by  no 
means  inimical  to  then-  permanent  welfare.  It  would 
be  well,  also,  to  mix  a  goodly  lot  of  pebbly  chai'coal  and 
some  coarse  sand  with  the  fermenting  mass,  in  order 
tliat  when  it  becomes  a  kind  of  humus  with  age,  a 
thorough  percolation  should  be  insured.  The  border 
next  the  house  would  have  to  be  lowered  to  about  a  foot 
below  the  sill,  and  for  thirty  inches  wide,  and  then  the 
fermenting  mass  should  be  built  a  few  inches  above  the 
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sill.  The  whole  would  subside  a  foot,  or  nearly  so, 
finally ;  and  top  dressings,  if  necessary,  might  be  used. 
We  would,  however,  in  such  an  experiment,  use  quite  a 
third  portion  of  coarse  old  turi'y  loam  of  a  sandy  nature. 
And  now,  one  of  our  correspondents  requests  advice 
about  pruning,  and  the  kinds  for  ordinary  and  useful 
purposes,  and  this  we  will  endeavour  to  give.  There  are 
commonly  three  distinct  methods  practised  for  pruning, 
namely — 

1st.  Spur prmiing. 
2nd.  Long-rod  prt(ninij. 
3rd.  Ord'miiry,  ov  common-sense  pruning. 
Our  readers  must  pardon  our  coining  a  phrase  for  the 
latter ;  but  we  thought  it  appropriate,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  intended   to   apply   by  way   of  sai'casm  to   the 
former  two.     For  the  benefit  of  the  ine.\perienced  we 
may  as  well  state,  first,  the  reasons  for  pruning ;  they 
are  as  follows  ; — 

1  St.  The  limitation  of  the  old  wood. 
2ud.  To  impart  an  impulse  to  the  growth. 
3rd.  For  system's  sake  ;  to  avoid  confusion. 
As  to  the  limitation  of  the  old  wood  ;  although  a 
certain  portion  is  absolutely  necessary,  yet  the  less  the 
better,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Hoare 
observed,  "  naked  branches  are  consumers,  not  pro- 
ducers," a  portion  of  the  sustentation  being  taken  up  by 
them  in  tlie  cljaracter  of  alburnous  matter.  By  the 
spur  system,  only  one  main  branch  is  requisite,  and  this 
is  suU'ered  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  rafter.  By 
the  long  cane  system,  stiU  less  main  stem  is  necessary, 
little  more  than  the  collar  and  a  stump  or  two  ;  but  by 
the  ordinary  pruning,  or  what  might  be  not  unaptly 
termed  uu-systematic  pruning,  there  is  more  old  wood 
retained  of  necessity  than  by  either  mode.  We  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  here  understood  that  the  choice  of  a  system 
of  training  is  determinable  on  these  grounds  alone  ;  we 
merely  I'eel  it  a  duty  to  point  candidly  to  defects  as  well 
as  merits. 

As  an  impulse  to  growth,  pruning  has  a  similar  effect 
on  the  vine  as  on  other  deciduous  trees  in  a  rest  state, 
and  that  effect  is  to  give  a  renewed  impulse  to  growth. 
By  removing  a  portion  of  wood  and  buds,  a  greater 
amount  of  sap  is  forced  into  those  remaining,  and,  of 
course,  for  awhile,  greater  activity  ensues. 

Pruning  for  system's  sake,  and  to  avoid  confusion,  is 
a  matter  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  explanation. 
Kothing  looks  more  satisfactory  than  a  fruit-ti'ee  of  any 
kind  with  its  branches  so  disjwsed  as  that  a  meaning 
and  a  necessity  appears  for  every  branch. 

Pruning  on  the  npur  system  consists  in  carrying  up 
one  leading  shoot  to  the  back  of  the  house,  establishing 
thereon  what  are  termed  spurs,  or  what  might,  jierhaps, 
be  more  properly  termed,  snags,  from  the  front  to  the 
bark,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  measured  distances,  and 
as  far  as  may  be  placed  alternately  up  the  stem.  About 
one  to  every  foot  is  sufficient ;  perhaps  better  than  more. 
These  spurs  are  first  developed  as  side-shoots,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  their  due  and  full  development,  they 
ar-e  produced  during  about  tVu'ee  seasons.  There  are 
those  who  will  run  a  cane  vip  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  fruit  it  the  whole  length  the  next  year,  but  this  is 
not  substantial  practice ;  albeit,  astonishing  those  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  tendency  of  this  ruse.  A  good  cane 
nearly  the  length  of  the  roof,  and  about  three  quarters- 
of-an-inch  diameter,  may  be  pruned  to  one-third  the 
rafter  length  the  first  year,  another  third  the  second, 
and  the  remainder  the  third  year.  By  this  plan,  sup- 
posing the  rafter  fifteen  feet  long,  there  wUl  bo  about 
live  large  bunches  the  first  year,  ten  the  second,  and 
fifteen  or  more  the  third ;  and  this  will  be  found  to  tax 
the  powers  of  the  vine  heavily,  perhaps  too  much.  By 
this  mode  every  side-shoot  will  be  strongly  developed, 
and,  consequently,  a  selection  may  be  readily  made. 
The   subsequent  pruning   simjily  consists   in  pruning 


each  of  these  back  annually  to  what  has  been  termed 
the  "  spawn   eye,"  that  is  to   say,  the   last  eye  at  the 
base   of    the    young  side-shoot,   although   some  leave  I 
another  eye.  _  i 

Long-rod  pruning  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  I 
larger  bunches;  and  this  it  can  accomplish,  although,  i 
perhaps,  the  berries  are  smaller.  The  object  here  is  to 
establish  a  stump  with  three  strong  branches,  or,  at  least,  ( 
collars  ;  from  each  of  which,  in  its  turn,  a  slioot  may  be  1 
made  to  spring.  These,  by  a  regular  system  of  pruning, 
are  worked  in  successive  lengths ;  the  one  bearing  the  ; 
whole  length  of  the  rafter;  the  second,  half  the  length;  j 
and  the  third  collar  (recently  pruned  back),  producing  j 
the  renewal  shoot ;  indeed,  it  has  been  aptly  termed  the  | 
"renewal  system."  There  are  other  "  long-rod"  prac-  i 
tices,  but  this  is  the  most  systematic  one. 

Ordinary  pruning  is  such  as  we  very  commonly  see 
practised  on  out-door  vines  trained  against  a  house, 
where  the  leading  shoots  are  carried  almost  at  random, 
and  at  first  chiefly  with  a  view  to  get  the  bouse  covered. 
Here  the  praner  selects  according  to  the  character  of 
the  wood,  little  heeding  its  situation;  reserving  the 
short-jointed  and  strong,  and  cutting  away  the  weak. 
The  shoots  reserved  are  shortened  back  witli  reference 
to  the  space  they  have  to  occupy,  say  from  three  eyes  to 
six  or  eight,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  all  pruning,  it  is  a  maxim  to  cut  an  inch  or  so 
above  the  eye,  not  close,  and  to  throw  the  slant  of  the 
cut  the  contrary  way  to  the  eye  or  bud.  All  vine  prun- 
ing should  be  performed  the  moment  the  leaves  are 
fallen  ;  and  we  hold  it  good  practice  to  patch  each  knife- 
wound  with  a  little  white  lead  immediately ;  this  does 
away  with  the  possibility  of  bleeding  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 

LIST   OF   GOOD    GRAPES. 
No.  Kinds.  Colour.  ! 

1 .  Muscat  of  Alexaudi-ia  .  'Wliite  or  amber 

Black 

"H'bite 

.  Black 

,  White 2 


4. 

5. 


8.  Black  Hamboro'   . 
3.  "White  Frontignac 

Black  Frontignac . 

Koyal  Muscadine  . 

Dutch  Sweet-water     .  .  'White 

r.  Black  Prince Black 

8.  Cannon-ball  Muscat  .  ,  White  or  amber 

9.  'West's  St.  Peter's     .  .  .  Black 

10.  Lashmar's  seedling    .  .  "White 

11.  Esperione Black 

12.  Black  Muscadine  ....  Black 

13.  Miller's  Bui-gundy  .  .  .  Black 

U.  Claret Ked 

1.5.  Early  Black  July.  .  .  .  Black 

16.  Black  Cluster Black 

Of  these,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  0,  ai'e  the  most  useful  house 
grapes  in  the  kingdom. 

Nos.  1,  3,  4,  8,  9,  enjoy  a  very  high  temperature. 

Nos.  3,  .5,  7,  12,  are  best  for  greenhouse  vineries. 

Nos.  2,  .5,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  best  for  open  walls. 

An  apology  is  scarcely  needed  for  not  introducing  the 
newer  grapes  ;  such  would  have  made  the  list  unwieldy. 
They  can  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  notice  hereafter. 

E.  Ebkingion. 


ze. 

Form. 

1   . 

,  oval 

1   . 

.  rormdish 

2  . 

.  round 

2  . 

.  round 

2  . 

round 

2  . 

.  round 

1  . 

.  round 

1  . 

.  oval 

2  . 

.  roundish 

2  . 

.  round 

2  . 

.  round 

2  . 

.  round 

8  . 

.  oval 

8  . 

.  round 

3  . 

.  round 

3  . 

.  oval 

THE   FLOWEE-GARDEN. 

BOURBON  jMSES-~{Continued  from  page  82). 
The  finest  Rose  among  all  the  Bourbons  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmnison,  a  pale  flesh-coloured 
centre,  and  white  on  the  outside.  I  have  already  said 
that  a  ring  of  this  planted  round  a  large  mass  of  the 
Oeant  des  Batailles  would  form  one  of  the  most  splendid 
rose-lieds  that  can  be  made.  The  whitest  Bourbon  Rose 
is  Acidalie,  a  compact,  free  grower,  with  good  shaped 
flowers ;  but  for  flower-beds  there  is  no  white  Rose  that 
can  be  compared  to  the  Old  White  China.  Armosa  and 
Queen  of  Bourbons  are  two  fine  lightish  flowei-s  to  con. 
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trast  with  such  dark  cues  as  Diipetit  Thours  and  Paul 
Josejih.  There  are  so  many  flue  Roses  among  the 
Bourbons  for  beds,  that  tlie  following  list  of  them  com- 
prises only  varieties  that  ai'e  as  good  as  their  neigh- 
bours ;  for  long  lists  of  any  thing  are  as  likely  to  puzzle 
sti'angers  as  not : — Ac'ulalie,  Armosa,  Bouquet  ih  Flore, 
Celimenc,  Dupetit  Thouars,  Eduanl  Desfosses,  Emile 
Courtier,  Oeorgc  Cuvier,  (Jloire  tie  llosamene  (young 
plants),  Henry  Lecoq,  Madame  Angelina,  Marianne,  Paul 
Josejih,  Phcenix,  Proserpine,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Eeinedes 
Vieryes,  Sottvenir  de  la  Mahnaison,  Sucliet. 

The  following  Bourbon  Roses  are  strong  growers,  not 
well  adapted  for  beds,  or  standar-ds  in  beds,  but  excellent 
sorts  for  pillars  and  low  walls,  or  for  filling  up  the  bottom 
of  a  rose  wall,  where  stronger  climbers  are  apt  to  get 
naked  : — Amenaide,  Cardinal  Fesch,  Oloire  de  jRosamene 
(old  plants),  Julie  de  Loijnes,  Le  Grenadier,  Madame 
Aubis,  Madame  Desprez,  Madame  LacUarme,  Pierre  de 
St.  Cyr. 

China  Roses. — If  China  Roses  were  sweet-scented,  all 
the  best  sorts  of  them  now  ofiered  for  sale  would  be 
grown  in  beds  in  every  flower-garden  where  room  could 
be  found;  and  as  it  is,  of  all  Roses  they  are  the  best 
fitted  for  om-  present  style  of  flower-gardening.  For 
bedding-out  they,  too,  are  much  better  on  their  own 
roots,  and  the  best  soil  for  them  is  a  light,  rich  loam  ; 
it  cannot  be  too  rich  if  the  situation  is  naturally  drj-  at 
bottom.  About  the  middle  of  April  is  the  best  time  to 
prune  them,  and  all  the  weak  and  middle-sized  growths 
should  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground;  the  stronger 
shoots  may  he  left  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
according  to  their  size  and  strength.  For  the  first  two 
or  three  years  after  jilanting,  the  best  way  is  to  cut  every 
one  of  the  shoots  close  to  the  gi'ound,  in  order  to  get  strong 
bottoms  all  over  the  bed.  In  low,  damp  situations,  and 
in  very  exposed  places,  tlie  frost  often  injures  them  when 
they  are  young ;  moss,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  is  the 
best  thing  to  protect  them,  but  ferns,  coal-ashes,  saw- 
dust, or  evergreen  boughs,  will  do.  They  will  come 
from  cuttings  any  time  from  March  to  October,  but  for 
a  large  stock,  the  best  time  is  when  the  beds  are  pruned 
in  the  spring,  as  at  that  time  one  can  get  all  the  cuttings 
with  heels  to  them  by  slipping  off  the  pieces,  instead  of 
cutting  under  a  joint  in  the  more  common  way.  Heeled 
cuttings  of  them  require  no  glasses  if  they  are  put  in  a 
shady  place,  and  they  will  root  in  any  light  sandy  stuff. 
They  ought  to  remain  in  the  cutting-bed  just  twelve 
months,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  made  about 
the  middle  of  April,  therefore  they  shoidd  have  plenty  of 
room,  much  more  than  is  generally  given  to  cuttings  in 
general.  They  also  should  be  jilanted  in  regular-  rows, 
in  order  that  tliey  may  be  the  more  easily  covered 
between  the  rows  to  save  them  from  frost.  The  Old 
White  China,  of  which  1  have  often  spoken,  is  by  far  the 
best  of  them  all  for  a  white  bed;  Clara  Si/h-<i in  is  the 
next  best  white,  and  Madame  Bureau  the  tliird  best 
i  white.  These  three  would  make  a  bed,  planted  in  the 
order  I  have  them  here,  Madame  on  the  outside,  Clara 
next,  and  the  old  one  in  the  centre.  Mrs.  Bosajiqiiet  is 
a  good  bedder  by  itself,  and  is  the  next  shade  to  a  white. 
Eugene  Beauharnais  would  come  in  well  behind  it,  and 
beyond  that,  Kapoleon  or  Mielez ;  these  three  or  four 
would  give  a  fine  shade  when  they  were  all  in  bloom  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  more  diflticult  than  to  get  good 
shaded  beds  of  Roses  in  any  class,  as  every  plant  has 
its  own  proper  time  of  giving  the  best  tint,  so  that  one 
j  is  never  sure  of  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
I  would  plant  Eugene Beauharnais  between  the  lighter  sorts. 
Criimoisie  superieure.  in  a  mass,  and  edged  with  Falvier, 
would  make  a  splendid  bed,  and  another  bed  to  match 
might  be  made  out  of  Gloire  deRosamene,  edged  with  the 
common  old  sanguinea ;  this  would  be  crossing  the 
colours,  Fabrier  being  a  scarlet  round  a  crimson,  and 
sanguinea  a  crimson  round  a  scarlet,  as  wc  may  call  the 


Rosamene,  which,  when  used  for  beds,  ought  to  be  called  a 
China  Rose,  instead  of  a  Bourbon ;  but  it  is  neither  the 
one  or  the  other  when  seen  in  full  vigour  as  an  edge. 
For  filling  up  the  bottom  of  a  rose-wall,  Oloire  de  Rosamene 
is  the  best  of  all  Roses ;  and  for  making  bouquets  of 
Roses  in  bud  fi'om  September  to  Chiistmas  the  Rosa- 
mene and  Old  Ti  hite  China  are  the  best ;  for  bouquets  of 
fidl-blown  Cliina  Roses,  Clara  Sylvain  and  Madame 
Brehon  ai'e  the  best ;  the  latter  is  the  best  favowed 
Rose  of  all  the  Chinas,  and  the  best  for  a  low  wall. 

Fabvier  and  Henry  the  Fifth  mixed  together,  and 
edged  witli  the  Crimson  Fairy  Rose,  would  make  a  beau- 
tiful low  bed,  and  Fabvier,  edged  with  the  ll'hite  Fairy 
Rose,  would  be  quite  a  charm.  These  Fairy  Roses,  how- 
ever, will  not  last  any  time,  imless  they  are  taken  up  in 
the  autumn  and  planted  in  cold  frames;  but  they  are  so 
elegant  in  many  ways  about  a  choice  flower-garden,  that 
they  deserve  as  much  care  as  the  best  Verbenas.  I  once 
had  all  the  walks  in  the  rosary  at  Shrubland  edged  with 
the  Crimson  Fauy,  but  one  sharp  winter  killed  every 
one  of  them  ;  there  are  several  sorts,  but  the  Crimson 
and  White  are  the  two  best ;  they  call  them  Miniature 
Roses  now,  and  they  were  once  called  Laurenciana,  but 
Fairy  is  the  best  name  to  ask  for.  The  following  list, 
like  that  of  the  Bourbons,  is  only  a  choice  from  a  lai-ger 
choice  : — Archduke  CharUs,  Clara  Sylvain,  Cramoisie 
su])e>  ieure,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  Fabvier,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Madame  Beaureau,  Madame  Brehon,  Miellez,  Mrs.  Bo- 
sanquet,  Napoleon,  Prince  Charles. 

Tea-Scented  China  Roses. — I  well  recollect  the  time 
when  the  first  Tea-Scented  Rose  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try, it  was  called  Rosa  odorata,  and  was  a  blush-white 
Rose ;  we  used  to  bed  it  out,  after  propagating  it,  in 
August  or  September,  like  the  Verbenas,  and,  hke  them, 
we  had  to  keep  it  from  the  frost  in  the  winter.  The 
best  plant  of  it  I  ever  saw  died  last  June  ;  it  must  have 
been  twenty  year's  old,  and  taken  great  care  of  all  the 
time  by  poor  old  Mr.  Lovett,  who  was  gardener  to  the 
late  Sir  AV.  Jliddletou  for  three-and-thirty  years,  and  to 
the  present  baronet  until  he  was  pensioned  off  with  a 
cottage  in  the  park,  where  he  died,  at  a  green  old  age,  a 
few  weeks  after  his  favourite  Rosa  odorata  ;  it  stood  in 
an  angle  formed  by  a  chimney  stack,  which  projected 
from  the  gable  of  the  cottage,  having  a  south  aspect,  and 
a  naiTow-leaved  myrtle  stood  at  the  opposite  angle.  I 
believe  neither  plant  ever  had  any  protection ;  but  except 
in  such  favoured  situations,  I  think  the  Tea  Roses  in 
general  will  do  little  good  in  this  climate,  unless  they 
are  taken  as  much  care  of  in  winter  as  the  myrtles ;  and 
we  shall  never  see  them  in  perfection  in  England  until 
cheap  Rose-houses  are  devised  for  them;  the  glass  to  be 
kept  on  li-om  October  to  May,  then  to  let  them  have  the 
full  benefit  of  our  sun  and  air  all  the  summer.  It  would 
be  a  good  speculation  to  jilant  whole  beds,  or  borders, 
with  them,  and  thus  covered,  for  cut  flowers  and  bou- 
quets of  them  all  the  winter,  in  the  neighboiu'hood  of 
London  and  other  large  places.  After  the  first  cost,  the 
expense  woidd  not  bo  much  ;  a  few  smaU  coals  and  cin- 
ders to  warm  a  common  flue  in  very  hard  frost  would  be 
all.  A  low  wall,  or  fence,  however,  such  as  I  want  for 
the  Geraniums,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  enable  us  to 
bloom  them  in  summer  as  well  as  they  do  in  France ; 
and  every  word  I  write  about  the  Geranimns  for  such  a 
fence,  is  applicable  for  these  Tea  Roses.  I  know  gai- 
deners  wlio  grow  many  of  them  in  nine  or  ten-inch  jiots, 
in  a  very  rich  compost,  for  plunging  out  in  the  flower- 
garden  from  May  to  October,  then  take  them  up  and 
winter  them  in  cold  frames,  covered  with  wooden  shut- 
ters and  straw  during  very  haid  frost.  "When  they  are 
left  out  all  the  winter,  a  west  aspect  is  the  best  for  them, 
it  secures  them  from  the  easterly  winds  and  the  morning 
sun — two  of  the  worst  things  which  can  reach  them 
when  they  are  frosted. 

I  never  saw  a  real  white  Tea-Rose  yet ;  Niplietos  and 
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Devonicnsis  were  ouce  called  white,  but  they  are  far  from 
it ;  light  bulls,  blushes,  and  yellows,  are  their  prevailing 
colours.  Vwomtesse  de  Gazes  is  the  best  yellow  of  the 
lot,  and  Pactolti.i,  or  Le  Pactole,  is  the  second-best  yel- 
low ;  botli  arc  strong  enough  for  beds,  and  the  best 
bedders  of  the  whole  race.  jEliza  Saiivac/e  is  a  splendid 
Rose,  but  it  is  too  tender  for  a  bedder;  under  a  south 
wall,  in  a  dry  bright  summer,  it  is  a  tolerable  yellow, 
but  in  a  wet  cold  season  it  has  no  colour  at  all.  Bomjcre 
is  the  hardiest  of  them  all,  and  as  good  as  any  against  a 
wall.  On  a  dry  sultry  morning,  it  is  as  sweet  as  a  fresh 
opened  tea-caddy,  but  it  must  have  a  wall  to  sujiport  its 
immense  blooms ;  the  colour  I  cannot  tell,  and  I  never 
yet  saw  it  rightly  described  in  any  book  or  catalogue  ; 
pale  rosy  bronze  they  call  it,  but,  like  the  countryman, 
they  might  as  well  say  that  its  huge  blossoms  were  as 
big  as  a  piece  of  chalk. 

Adam,  a  beautiful  blush;  Comte  de  Paris,  a  light 
blush;  Madamf  Lachanne,  in  the  way  of  the  Malmaison 
Rose ;  Moire,  a  very  sweet  yellowish  sort ;  Queen  J'ie- 
toria,  the  same  ;  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  a  light  rose 
colour,  are  as  good  as  one  could  wish,  and  the  most 
likely  to  do  well  out  of  doors.  Our  list  of  them,  then, 
will  run  thus  : — Adam,  Bougcre,  Comte  de  Paris,  Devo- 
nieusis,  Eliza  Sauvage,  Le  Pactole,  or  Pactolus,  Madame 
Lacharine,  Moire,  Niphetos,  Smith's  Yellow,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Souvenir  dun  Ami,  and  Vicountesse  de  Gazes.  The 
last  name  was  given  wrong  in  some  of  the  catalogues 
when  it  first  came  out,  las  Gassas  for  de  Gazes. 

I  must  here  break  the  thread  to  notice  a  few  things  in 
the  last  double  number.  The  Double  Yellow  French 
Marigold,  mentioned  by  "  R.  L.,"  page  70,  should  have 
been  called  African  Marigold ;  and  there  was  one-thiid 
of  the  orange  variety,  in  the  same  row,  which  added  to 
the  effect  of  the  other  ;  but  when  planted  in  large  beds, 
as  I  often  bad  them,  the  Double  Yellow  alone  should  be 
used.  For  a  late  autumn  bed  of  Matricaria,  the  plants 
should  be  in  the  reserve  groiuid  till  early  in  July,  and  be 
cut  domi  about  the  end  of  May,  before  they  come  into 
flower, — they  remove  any  time  in  July,  and  will  soon 
begin  to  Bower  and  last  to  the  end  of  October.  Of  course 
an  earlier  bed  may  also  be  had  in  the  usual  way.  Senecio 
alba  I  mentioned  and  condemned  long  since  in  The 
CoTT.iGE  Gardener;  it  is  a  French  white.  All  the  old 
plants  of  CEnothera  prostrata  should  be  kept  and  divided 
next  April  into  small  pieces ;  it  improved  much  after 
"  R.  L."  saw  it  with  me;  and  it  is  to  be  the  yellow 
ribband  next  year,  in  the  same  place,  without  any  fresh 
soil ;  the  ribband  is  about  a  foot  wide  ;  old  plants  and 
diy  poor  soil  are  the  only  means  to  establish  its  ohai-ac- 
ter.  The  suggestion  about  planting  the  Heliotropes  in 
their  pots,  and  the  grey  Verbena  between,  is  excellent 
where  the  soil  is  damp  or  rich.  I  over-did  that  job,  and 
some  others,  last  year,  by  making  the  beds  too  rieh,  to 
get  the  things  up  quickly,  in  time  for  the  Prince. 
"  R.  L.'s  "  receipt  for  striking  the  Unique  Geranium  is 
worth  the  price  of  a  volume  of  The  Cott.\ge  Gardener. 

At  the  risk  of  getting  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  for  taking 
lip  so  much  space,  I  must  answer  our  worthy  friend, 
"  S.  N.  v.,"  page  7t).  I  had  lots  of  Moor's  Victonj  in 
1820-30-.31,  and  again,  from  184(5,  at  Shrubland  ;  it  is 
very  common  about  Ipswich.  Mr.  Jeffries  and  Mr. 
Salter  have  plenty  of  it  on  sale,  but  it  is  not  worth  a 
snuff  as  a  flower-garden  bedder,  and  that  is  a  great  pity, 
for  with  the  exception  of  Unique,  there  is  not  a  more 
marked  Geranium  grown ;  its  fault  is  that  the  most  of 
the  flowers  hang  down  out  of  sight ;  on  rock-woi-k,  or  on 
a  greenhouse  stage  above  the  eye,  arc  the  only  modes  of 
making  the  best  of  it.  Every  writer  on  cross-breeding 
Geraniums  has  named  Moor's  Viclorg  as  the  best  to 
breed  from,  for  bedders,  but  it  will  not  breed  at  all — I 
tried  it  to  the  utmost.  We  have  no  bedder  in  the  style 
of  Rouge  et  JS'oir  that  is  worth  a  penny,  except  Rouge  et 
Noir  itself.     Touchstone  is  the  nearest  to  it,  and  Oliver 
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Gas  Tab  eoe  ANTi-MotsiniiE  Purposes. — This  has 
several  times  been  alluded  to  in  these  pages,  but  I  think 
it  has  not  received  tlie  attention  its  importance  demands 
and  deserves.  Mure  than  twelvemonths  ago,  I  men- 
tioned gas-tar  as  being  useful  for  keeping  even  the  walls 
of  earthen-pits  dry  in  wintery,  or  other  wet  weatlier,  and 
yet  some  of  our  readers  and  friends,  who  think  tliem- 
selves  privileged,  on  the  score  of  acquaintance-ship,  to 
dispense  with  the  prohibitions  of  our  good  editor,  are 
frequently  complaining,  that  do  what  they  will,  that 
fellow,  damp,  is  an  almost  invincible,  because  so  sure, 
though  stealthy,  an  enemy.  I  have  frequently  heard 
many  speak  in  the  following  manner : — "  East  winds, 
and  north  winds,  the  most  stormy  of  sleets,  and  the  most 
severe  of  frosts,  we  can  manage  pretty  well — thanks  to 
a  waterproofed  covering,  and  plenty  of  non-conducting 
dry  material  beneath  it ;  but  what  matters  this,  so  long 
as,  though  we  defend  the  top,  the  moisture  finds  easy 
access  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and  especially  at  the  fronts, 
where  the  throwu-off  moisture  falls  from  brick-pits,  and 
turf  pits,  and  earth-pits,  and  pits  of  all  kinds?  It 
is  true  that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  water- 
spout may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  first  of  these,  yet 
this  is  always  getting  filled,  or  stopped,  or  cracked, 
and  shivered,  by  coming  in  contact  with  feet  and  knees, 
as  well  as  forks,  and  every  other  conceivable  implement ; 
so  that  tlie  moisture  on  the  outside  gets  soaked  into  the 
inside,  and  a  pestileutal  damp,  in  the  many  shapes  and 
forms  of  what  you  call  fungi,  spreading  with  their  hair- 
like processes  from  plant  to  plant,  consigns  our  favour- 
ites, in  muggy  weather,  notwithstanding  all  the  air  that 
can  be  given,  as  effectually,  though  less  slowly,  to  their 
last  resting-place  in  the  rubbish-heap,  as  if  we  had  care- 
lessly left  tliem  exposed  to  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  with 
frost  verging  to  zero."  I  feel  so  much  the  force  of  such 
representations,  and  have  suffered  so  much  at  times 
from  similar  causes,  that  if  I  had  strenuously  recom- 
mended temporary  cold  earth  pits  for  protecting  tender 
plants  in  winter  and  these  cold  pits  placed  on  north 
borders,  as  some  good  folks  have  done,  without  men- 
tioning any  easy  method  by  which  dryness  was  to  be 
secured,  I  should  feel  half-inclined,  opposed  though  it 
be  to  my  natural  inclinations,  to  skulk  into  a  corner,  or 
go  a  mile  round,  to  avoid  the  meeting  witli  any  angry 
disappointed  enthusiast.  Before  saying  any  thing  of 
this  cheap  come-at-able  remedy,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  soon  be  more  in  demand  by  our  clear-headed  earnest 
friends,  allow  me,  once  for  all,  to  state,  that  I  use  the 
word  enthusiast  above  in  no  contracted  view,  but  iu  an 
expansive,  generous  sense,  implying  the  ardent  desire,^ 
the  concentration  of  purpose,  and  the  inflexibility  of 
resolution,  combined  with  i\i% probabh  and  i\ie pracl'ical 
in  execution,  without  which  enthusiasm,  no  man,  what- 
ever his  natural  talents,  ever  did  much  to  advance  a 
science  or  an  art,  or  to  promote  the  weal  and  progress 
of  humanity. 

As  many  things  are  more  easily  understood  by  seeing 
them  done,  instead  of  reading  about  them,  I  will,  by 
way  of  example,  mention  a  few  circumstances  iu  which 
I  have  found  great  advantage  i'rom  the  auli-moisturc 
quality  iu  tar.  A  number  of  years  ago,  when  the  flower- 
gardens  and  verandas  were  forming  here,  I  found  I 
had  no  pits,  for  winter  vegetables,  or  for  preserving 
bedding-plants,  either  iu  winter,  or  for  turning  them  out 
before  they  were  weakened  by  the  heat  of  forcing-houses. 
So  without  more  ado,  several  pits,  consisdug  partly 
of  turf,  but  chiefly  of  earth,  were  constructed,  and  so 
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well  ditl  they  answer,  that  they  might  have  remained 
until  now,  only  that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  some 
changes,  so  that  to  have  them  removed,  1  got  the 
promise  of  a  low  brick-pit,  to  which  I  must  own  I  had 
an  eye  all  the  time.  Now  I  only  wished  this  pit 
to  be  somewhere  about  two  feet  level  above  ground  at 
the  back,  and  from  six  to  nine  inches  in  front,  but  onr 
bricklayer,  like  most  worthies  in  the  profession,  though 
the  ground  had  not  been  moved  for  years  unknown, 
fearful  that  the  miglity  wall  would  tumble  down  without 
a  sound  foundation,  insisted  on  getting  down  to  the 
solid  clay,  some  good  eighteen  inches  beneath  the  sur- 
face ;  and  to  this,  looking  beyond  my  small  plants 
of  tlie  present,  I  freely  consented,  thinking  that  I  might 
want  some  day  to  get  as  deep  or  deeper  than  the  foun- 
dations, which  lias  long  since  been  done.  From 
the  labour,  ever  and  anon,  going  on  at  this  pit, 
summer  and  winter,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do  away 
with  a  spout  and  therefore,  by  means  of  clay  and 
earth,  and  a  little  gravel  over  all,  a  sloping  surface  was 
made  from  a  couple  of  inches  beneath  the  wall  plate, 
imagining  that  this  sloping  hard  surface,  in  fact,  would 
throw  oif  all  tlie  moisture  that  fell.  Little  damage 
was  done  so  long  as  the  floor  inside  the  pit  was  rather 
higher  than  the  external  level,  but  as  the  pit  inside 
was  deepened,  the  water  from  the  surrounding  ground 
found  its  way  into  the  pit,  and  in  regular  spates,  it 
sometimes  stood  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  In  this 
dilemma,  having  a  little  gas-tar  by  me,  I  had  the 
surface-soil,  gravel  &c.  outside,  made  as  smooth  as 
possible,  and  over  this  the  tar  was  poured,  and  then 
spread  with  the  back  of  a  trowel,  somewhat  less  than 
the  sixteenth-of  an-inch  thick,  thougli  where  easily  got, 
I  would  prefer  it  thicker  than  that.  On  this  smoothed 
surface  of  thin  tar,  some  fine  gravel  was  spread  to  the 
thickness  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  an-inch,  and  this  being 
beaten  and  rolled  firmly,  though  it  has  now  been  done 
between  three  and  four  years  and  only  extended  a  yard 
in  width  from  the  pit,  no  water  has  entered,  and  the 
place  would  carry  the  weight  of  a  loaded  waggon  with- 
out shrinking.  If  it  is  so  desirable  to  keep  even  the 
bottom  of  a  pit  dry  in  winter,  then  the  same  mode  woidd 
alike  prevent  water  rising,  and  do  away  with  all  danger 
from  worms,  as  many  years  must  elapse  before  they 
would  be  persuaded  to  bore  it.  No  farther  preiiaration 
is  necessary,  than  forming  and  then  smoothing,  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  covering  thinly  with  the  tar, 
thick  if  you  like,  but  then  it  would  require  all  the  more 
tar,  more  stuff  to  blend  with  it,  and  more  lime  thoroughly 
to  consolidate.  Anything,  such  as  ashes,  would  do  for 
the  inside  of  a  pit,  but  for  waterproofing  outside,  a  little 
fine  bright  gravel  is  best,  as  this  conceals  the  colour  of 
the  tar.  I  have  done  little  with  it  inside,  for  two 
reasons  :  First,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  put  plants  in  it, 
shut  up,  until  the  smell  bad  gone;  and,  secondly, 
if  watering  was  done  at  all  carelessly  in  winter, 
every  drop  that  fell  would  be  retained,  unless  the  floor 
sloped  greatly,  and  there  was  an  open  drain  to  convey 
all  away. 

^lore  than  twelvemonths  ago,  the  mode  of  heating 
some  pits  was  changed  from  deep  dung-linings,  to  hot 
water.  The  linings  were  filled  up,  and,  as  from  the  in- 
cessant work  going  on  at  tlieir  front,  I  resolved  to  dis- 
peuse  witli  spouts,  a  similar  plan  was  resorted  to  ;  though 
tlie  wall-plates  extended  a  little  farther  over  the  wall 
than  usual,  so  that  the  drip  did  not  fall  on  the  wall ; 
and,  here,  altbougli  the  drip  falls  fully  two  feet,  yet, 
except  in  a  very  lew  places,  it  has  made  no  impression 
on  the  waterproofed  thin  covering  of  tar  and  gravel. 

I  have  found  that  the  soil  here,  not  only  sucks,  but 
holds  water  like  a  sponge,  and  do  what  I  would,  short  of 
going  to  the  expense  of  a  regular  waterproofed  moveable 
covering,  I  never  could  get  forcing  borders,  &c.,  dry 
enough  in  winter  and  sprmg.     I  tried  this  thin  covering 


of  tar  on  two  borders ;  from  one  I  removed  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  taking  it  and  a  little  earth  away, 
and  the  other  I  allowed  to  remain — in  both  cases  I  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  subjects  of  draining  and 
preventing  water  entering  by  the  surface,  both  requii'e 
master  minds  to  elucidate,  and  we  need  much  in- 
formation on  these  subjects  yet. 

Though  scarce  in  quantity,  I  have  just  daubed  over 
some  earth  pits,  sixty  yards  in  length,  tlie  backs  ranging 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  height ;  I  have  only 
done  the  outside,  covering  the  tar  with  road-drift,  hut 
that  keeps  them  well  dry  ;  though  the  frost  must  not  touch 
them  until  quite  bard.  Tbei'e  is  a  sloping  surface  ft-om 
the  front,  to  prevent  water  from  sashes,  or  straw  covers, 
&c.,  soaking  in  there.  If  these  turn  out  as  others  have 
done,  they  might  be  whitewashed  in  summer,  or  take 
any  colour  you  liked  best.  Probably  in  a  year  or  two, 
from  being  so  thin,  they  may  want  doing  again,  but  it 
will  cost  very  little  of  either  time  or  expense.  From 
one  barrel,  more  than  1-30  square  yards  of  gi'ound  were 
covered,  besides  the  earth-pits  alluded  to,  and  some  little 
places  besides,  so  that  it  must  have  been  thin.  Though 
cold  and  thickish,  it  spreads  beautiftdly  with  a  trowel; 
when  a  brush  is  used,  it  should  be  heated  a  little.  It  is 
a  wasteful  plan  to  knock  the  head  out  of  a  barrel,  as  it 
is  no  pleasant  thing  to  replace  it  ;  a  hole  made  near  the 
bottom,  on  the  side,  for  a  stout  peg  vent,  and  an  air 
vent  above,  will  cause  it  to  run  freely;  and  if  the  wea- 
ther is  cold,  or  when  it  gets  thicker  from  being  near  the 
bottom,  setting  the  barrel  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  dung- 
bed,  will  cause  it  to  come  out  almost  as  ipdckly  as  some 
beer.  In  many  places  it  sells  for  five  shillings  a  barrel; 
round  here,  I  believe,  the  average  is  two-pence  a  gallon — 
cheap  enough  where  it  can  be  got  conveniently. 

I  thought  I  knew  something  of  making  walks  cheaply 
and  substantially.  If  Mr.  Beaton  did  nothing  else  by 
the  description  of  his  superior  and  simple  mode,  he  gave 
a  sad  shake  to  my  self-esteem,  for  which,  as  in  duty 
bound,  I  thank  him.  Let  not  however,  even  that  hero 
repose  upon  his  laurels,  for  though  I  have  not  made  a 
real  bond  fide  walk  with  tai',  yet  I  see  it  is  now  being 
agitated  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  ;  and  from  the 
success  that  has  attended  my  operations  on  a  small 
scale  by  the  sides  of  pits,  &c.,  exposed  to  twenty  times 
more  tear  and  wear  than  walks  commonly  meet  with, 
while  not  a  single  weed  has  yet  presented  itself  I  feel 
confident  that  in  many,  especially  in  small  street  and 
other  gardens,  the  employment  of  tar  will  be  a  great 
benefit,  both  as  regards  comfort  and  expense.  Though, 
perhaps,  somewhat  intruding,  I  may  state  for  the  benefit 
especially  of  those  with  small  places,  and  who  are  sadly 
bothered  with  weeds,  &c.,  that  if  there  is  an  existing 
walk,  it  merely  requires  solidifying  and  placing  the  tar 
over  it ;  if  one  is  to  be  made,  take  out  no  deep  gully 
bole,  cut  out  the  sides,  and  place  at  least  part  of  that  in 
the  middle,  just  to  round  it  a  little,  make  all  firm  by 
rolling,  pat  it  so  as  to  give  it  a  smooth  surface  by  spade 
or  otherwise,  then  when  a  little  dry,  place  on  tliC  tar  at 
the  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  throw  on  this  some 
roughish  material,  beat  or  roll  firmly  down,  then,  when  a 
little  dryer,  a  layer  of  fine  coloured  gravel  or  even  of 
rough  bard  sand,  firm  and  roll  again,  hut  allow  no 
walking  imtil  consolidated,  and  you  will  have  a  walk  as 
firm  as  asphalt  pavement,  and  better  in  colour;  but  the 
tar  must  touch  nothing  you  wish  to  live. 

E.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC  STOVE  PLANTS. 

SoL.\xu5i. — A  tribe  of  plants  scattered  over  the  greater 

part  of  the  known  world.     In  this  genus,  is  that  most 

useful  of  all  vegetables — the  potato.  Our  cottage  readers 
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will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  know  the  name  that  botanists 
havo  given  to  this  most  useful  and  iniportant  esculent. 
It  is  culled  Sol<miiiii  (iibeiosiim  :  but  it  is  not  our  inten 
tion  to  enter  into  the  history  and  oiilturo  of  that  useful 
plant.  Our  business  is  with  ornamental  plants  only ; 
not  that  the  tuherous-rootod  Solamuu  is  not  a  beautiful 
plant,  for  a  field  of  potatoes,  when  in  full  Hower,  is  very 
beautiful,  but  it  is  too  coranion  eveiv  for  our  friend  Mr. 
Beaton  to  mal;e  a  tlower-bod  of.  This  genus  does  not 
abound  in  plants  worthy  of  cultivation  for  ornamental 
purposes;  there  are,  however,  a  few.  The  S.jnsmiiioiilfs 
is  a  beautiful  climber  for  the  greenhouse,  producing 
numerous  heads  of  elegant  white  flowers.  The  /S. 
erispum  is  also  a  handsome  plant,  nearly  hardy,  suitable 
to  plant  against  walls  or  palings,  and  which,  by  its 
rapid  growth,  quickly  hides  any  unsightly  oi)ject.  The 
plant,  however,  that  we  have  to  recommend  on  this 
occasion,  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and,  conse- 
quently, requires  the  pi'otection  of  the  stove.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of 

SoLANUM  AMAzoNicuM,  and  produccs  flowers,  of  the 
richest  purple  colour,  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown, 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  stems  that  bear  them  in 
succession  for  a  long  period,  from  May  to  July.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  medium  size,  and  hoary,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  sage.  It  is 
of  a  half-shrubby  habit,  and  when  well  grown  is  really 
a  handsome  object.  It  may  be  had  for  the  moderate 
price  of  :is.  6d. 

Culture:  Soil.  —  The  compost  wo  have  found  to 
answer  satisfactorily  for  this  charming  plant,  is  made  of 
turfy  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
due  addition  of  river  sand.  This  should  be  well  mixed 
togetlier,  but  not  sifted.  Indeed,  most  plants  thrive 
better  in  soil  used  moderately  rough,  than  when  sifted. 
Excepting  for  very  small  plants,  sifting  the  compost  is 
not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious.  When  used 
in  a  rough  state,  it  allows  both  air  and  water  to  pene- 
trate into  evei'y  part  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and  thus 
reach  to  every  rootlet ;  but  if  the  soil  be  sifted  even 
moderately  fine,  it  soon  becomes  a  hard  mass,  impene- 
trable to  the  roots,  the  air,  and  to  moisture  ;  the  latter 
escaping  down  the  sides  of  the  pots,  leaving  the  centre 
of  the  ball  quite  dry  and  hard;  and  if,  in  order  to  wet 
it,  the  pot  is  placed  overhead  into  water,  till  the  soil 
becomes  thoroughly  saturated,  the  evil  is  not  remedied, 
for  it  then  retains  the  water  so  long  that  it  becomes 
sour,  and  unfit  to  feed  the  plant,  which  then  turns 
yellow  and  diseased.  Beware,  then,  of  sifting  composts, 
and  using  the  fine  soil,  excepting  for  exceedingly  small 
young  plants. 

Propagation:  by  Cuttings. — The  leaves  of  this  plant 
being  covered  with  down,  renders  it  very  liable  to  damp 
oft'  in  the  cutting-pot ;  therefore,  in  making  the  cuttings, 
reduce  the  number  of  leaves,  and  use  only  the  young 
tops.  The  best  season  for  this  work  is  in  early  spring, 
about  the  middle  of  March.  Prepare  the  cutting-pot  in 
the  usual  way,  by  draining  and  well-filling  the  pot  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top  vnth  the  compost,  and  the 
remaining  inch  with  pm"e  white  sand.  The  size  of  the 
pot  most  convenient  is  about  four  inches.  Water  the 
sand  gently  to  settle  it  and  make  it  firm ;  put  the  cut- 
tings in  round  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  place  them 
under  a  hand-glass,  in  heat;  bell-glasses  are  too  close 
for  this  woolly-leaved  plant.  As  soon  as  they  are 
rooted,  pot  them  off  directly ;  replace  them  for  a  week  or 
two  under  a  hand-glass,  and  then  gradually  inure  them 
to  bear  fidl  exposure  to  tlie  air  and  light  of  the  sun. 

Sumnwr  Culture. — Like  most  summer-flowering  stove 
plants,  this  species  requires  potting  very  early  in  the 
year.  It  does  not  thrive  well  in  lai-ge  pots,  but  flowers 
better,  and  keeps  in  better  health,  if  under-potted.  It 
is  rather  of  a  straggling  habit,  and,  therefore,  requires 
management  to  make  it  bushy.     Let  it  be,  when  young, 


frequently  slopped,  and  tie  out  the  shoots  with  short 
sticks  anil  mat,  bringing  them  well  down  to  allow  the 
central  new  shoot  space  to  grow.  Water  moderately, 
because,  if  the  soil  is  kept  constantly  saturated,  the  ; 
ends  of  the  roots  perish,  and  the  plants  become  un- 
healthy.    I'he  syringe  must  be  used  very  rarely. 

Winter  Culture. — When  the  blooming  season  is  over, 
cut  the  plants  down,  but  leave  a  few  leaves  on  each,  to 
draw  \ip  the  sap,  or  there  will  he  danger  of  the  whole  ' 
dying.  Keep  them  rather  dry,  and  moderately  cool. 
Heat  in  summer,  70"  by  day,  and  CO"  by  night.  In 
winter,  S.'j"  by  day,  and  50°  by  night.        T.  Appleby. 


FLOEISTS'  TLOWEES. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS'  FLO'WERS. 

The  most  remarkable  Fuchsia  of  the  season  is  Banks's 
Diadem.  We  have  ah-eady  noticed  it  as  reflexing  in 
an  extreme  degree,  fully  as  much  as  a  Martagen  Lily. 
The  sepals  are  too  narrow  for  perfection,  and  it  is  an 
instance  of  reflexing  too  much  ;  but  it  must  be  grown 
by  everybody  who  means  to  keep  up  the  quality  ot  his 
collection  ;  and  it  shows  that  our  "extravagant  notions," 
as  they  were  called,  of  the  sepals  reflexing  back  to  form 
a  globe  above  the  corolla,  have  actually  been  surpassed 
by  the  reality.  It  may  well  be  conceived  that  the  fuchsia, 
under  such  circumstances,  assumes  a  new  character 
The  plant  of  Diadem  well  grown  will  be  beautiful. 

Every  florist  who  indulges  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
tulip,  will  recollect  our  instructions  for  a  new  mode  of 
arranging  the  bed  by  having  the  same  flowers  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  row,  that  is,  duplicating  the  sorts. 
The  floricultural  editor  of  a  garden  newspaper  has  re- 
published the  idea  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery  of  his 
own,  although  we  first  pubUshed  it  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  In  like  manner  he  has  republished  our  hints  for 
the  arrangement  of  a  dahlia  stand,  merely  changing  the 
woi-ds.  and  taking  credit  for  the  ideas. 

Fuchsia  growers,  in  our  opinion,  are  behind  all  other 
exhibitors  in  taste.  They  exhibit  worthless  varieties, 
grown  however  they  may  be  ;  and  rarely  have  we  found 
more  than  two  or  three  in  a  collection  that  had  any 
distinct  character.  Now  we  recommend  all  who  intend 
gi-owing,  to  get  all  they  have  not  already  procured  of  the 
following  varieties:— iVeytes  idtra,  Fountain,  Roseola, 
CoraUna,  One  in  the  Ring,  Elizabeth,  Hebe,  Standard 
(Mayler's),  Champion,  Ladij  Dartmouth,  Sidonia,  Banks's 
Leader,  Banks's  Diadem,  'Pince's  Princeps,  Nil  Despe- 
randum,  Psi/ehe,  Clapton  Hero,  Prince  Arthur,  Scarla- 
tina refiexa,' Splendida,  VoUigeur,  Bride,  Dr.  Gross,  and 
Oreat' Western.  If  they  show  any  of  these  well-grown, 
they  will  redeem  fuchsia-showing,  for  it  has  been 
desperately  bad. 

Holli/hocks  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  those  who  are 
going  to  begin  may  calculate  safely  on  good  flowers  if 
they  buy  the  following,  or  any  part,  beginning,  however, 
as  we  begin  : — Cornet,  Elegans,  Magnum  bonum,  Mr.  C. 
Baron,  Walden  Gem,  Enchantress,  Ohscura,  Rosy  Queen, 
Rosea,  Grandiflora.  Spectahilis,  Meteor,  Sulphurea  per- 
fecta,  Saffrant,  Pillar  of  Beauty,  King  of  Roses,  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  Triumphant.  There  are  other  good  ones  ;  but 
these  cannot  mislead  the  grower. 

A  new  class  of  Pansies  has  been  advertised  by  Salter, 
of  Hammersmith,  and  singular  enough  they  are.  We 
need  not  look  for  first-rate  shajjes  among  them,  but 
there  is  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  colour  in 
indefinite  sti-ipes,  and  they  will  doubtless  lead  to  as 
complete  a  fancy  class  as  we  have  in  Dahlias,  which, 
when  we  begun  with  them,  were  most  outrageous  as  to 
form ;  whereas  we  now  have  them  approaching  the 
proper  shape.  Keyne's  Triunqdiant  is  the  finest  formed 
of  the  whole  class,  and  when  it  comes  self  it  might  be 
shown  as  a  self,  without  hui'tlng  the  stand. 
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IXORISTS'  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

The  RANUNcui.ns  (Continued  from  page  88) — Takiny- 
up  and  sturinff. — The  right  time  to  take  up  the  roots  of 
the  HanuuouUis  is  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  withered. 
When  the  hloom  is  quite  over,  cut  tlowu  all  the  flower- 
stems,  and  remove  the  shades  entirely,  day  and  night. 
Jf  the  weather,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  be  hot  and  dry,  the  leaves  will  soon  decay, 
after  the  flower-stems  are  removed.  Some  seasons, 
however,  happen  now  and  then  to  he  very  wet;  in  such 
case,  it  would  be  desirable  and  prudent  to  replace  the 
canvass  shades,  so  as  to  protect  the  roots  from  too  much 
wet,  and  hasten  their  maturity.  In  either  case,  the  taking 
up  the  roots  must  not  be  delayed  more  than  a  week,  or, 
at  the  farthest  a  fortnight,  after  the  foliage  has  become 
dry  and  withered.  If  delayed  longer,  and  rain  should 
fall,  the  warmth  left  in  the  soil  and  the  rest  they 
have  had  (though  so  short),  will  cause  them  to  make 
new  roots,  and  that,  as  every  grower  is  aware,  will 
weaken  them  much  and  so  cause  them  to  bloom  less 
the  succeeding  season.  Some  might  suppose  that  they 
would  take  no  harm,  when  such  a  case  occurs,  if  they 
were  left  in  the  ground  through  the  wmter,  but  this 
would  be  a  sad  mistake  indeed  ;  it  is  ahsoliUehj  necessarij 
to  take  up  the  tubers  of  the  Ranunculus  every  summer, 
immediately  their  leaves  decay,  that  is,  if  they  are  con- 
sidered by  the  grower  worth  preserving  at  all  in  per- 
fection Having  got  them  into  a  fit  state  for  taking  up, 
fix  upon  a  fine  dry  day;  commence  with  No.  1,  and  put 
all  that  variety  into  a  vessel  of  some  kind  or  other, — a 
garden-pot  feeder  or  saucer,  will  be  very  suitable,  or  a 
sheet  of  paper  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
tubers,  would  answer  very  well ;  dress  oft'  the  dead 
leaves,  and  shake  off  any  soil  that  may  adhere  to  them; 
place  the  number  upon  the  lot,  and  remove  thenr  off 
the  bed  entirely,  before  a  single  root  of  the  No.  2  is 
disturbed.  This  care  will  be  found  well  bestowed  in 
keeping  the  varieties  quite  distinct  and  separate  from 
each  other.  It  prevents  any  possibility  of  mistake,  and 
has  the  effect, — no  bad  thing  either, — of  giving  a  perfect 
assurance  to  the  mind  of  the  owner,  that  all  his  Ranun- 
culuses are  true  to  their  names.  Proceed  similarly  with 
No.  2,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  are  taken  up.  Let 
them  remain  in  the  open  air,  if  it  is  fair  weatlier,  the 
whole  of  the  day,  and  at  night,  remove  them  into  some 
place  where  the  rain  or  dew  cannot  reach  them.  Let 
them  remain  open  to  the  air  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dried,  then  either  pack  them  up  in  paper,  or,  which  is 
better,  have  a  nest  of  drawers,  with  corres))onding 
numbers  for  each  variety  separately,  and  keep  them  in 
a  dry,  airy  room,  not  much  e.\posed  to  the  sun.  Here 
they  may  remain  tdl  the  season  of  planting  returns, 
requiring  only  to  be  looked  over  occasionally,  and  let 
all  decaying  roots,  or  other  injurious  matter,  be  removed 
iiistanter.  Should  a  mouldiness  appear  upon  the  tubers, 
you  may  be  certain  either  that  the  room  is  too  damp, 
or  that  they  have  been  put  away  belbre  they  were  pro- 
perly dried.  In  either  case  the  remedy  is  obvious. 
Remove  them  into  a  more  airy  room,  if  the  first  be  the 
fault ;  or,  if  the  second,  expose  the  roots  to  the  full  sun 
for  a  few  days,  till  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  then 
replace  them  in  their  winter  quarters  till  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  planted  in  due  season. 

Lastly,  Propagation  by  division,  or,  rather,  by  offsets. 
This  is  the  way  to  increase  the  existing  varieties.  The 
best  time  to  divide  or  separate  the  oflsets  from  the  old 
tubers,  is  when  they  have  been  taken  up  a  day  or  two, 
and  have  become  soft  and  flabby,  and  before  they  have 
attained  that  firm,  dry  state,  fit  to  be  put  away  for  the 
season  of  rest.  They  are  tlieu  most  easily  separated, 
because  tlie  tubors  are  tough,  and,  consequently,  not  so 
liable  to  be  broken  or  damaged  as  they  would  be  when 
highly  dried.  It  happens  frequently,  with  some  varieties, 
that  the  old  tuber  forms  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four 


tubers,  equal  in  size,  and  capable  of  flowering  the  next 
season ;  when  that  is  the  case,  they  may  be,  of  course, 
placed   among  the  flowering  bulbs.     If  they  are  small, 
too  small  to  bloom,  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  them 
in  a  bed  by  themselves;  a  bed  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials as  the  blooming  one,  care  being  taken  also,  that 
tlie  corresponding  numbers  are  placed  to  each  variety. 
This  bed  of  small  oftsets  will  not  require  to  be  shaded 
so  much  as  the  bed  of  blooming  tubers.     Water  must 
be  applied  liberally  to  enable  the  plants  to  grow  freely,   ! 
and   so  increase  tlie  tubers  up  to  the   blooming  point.   [ 
'J'ake  them  up  at  the  proper  time,  wlien  the  leaves  are   I 
decayed,  and  manage  them  exactly  like   the  blooming   < 
tubers  above  described.     If  any  of  them  have  attained  ' 
to  a  size  likely  to  bloom,  promote  them  to  that  class  at   | 
once.       The   other  method   of  increase  by  seed  must 
form  our  next  paper  on  Ranunculus  culture. 

T.  Appleby. 


THE  KITCHEN-GAHDEN. 

JMcsHROOMS.  Making  of  Spaw.v. — Amongst  tlie 
many  uncertain  crops  a  gardener  has  to  deal  with,  that 
of  Mushrooms  stands  pre-eminent  for  its  caprice,  as  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that,  with  the  best  of 
materials,  conveniences,  and  attention,  the  crop  is  a 
faUure,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  a  bed 
roughly  made  uji,  as  carelessly  attended  to  afterwards, 
and  yet  a  tolerable  fair  lot  of  2iIushrooms  were  pro- 
duced ;  still,  with  all  these  peculiarities,  their  success  or 
faUm'e,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  owing  to  their  treatment 
in  some  part  of  their  progress,  and  it  is  with  a  view  of 
directing  the  amateur's  attention  to  a  few  leading  princi- 
ples in  their  culture,  that  we  devote  a  considerable  part 
of  the  present  Calendar  to  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  begin  with  the  making  or 
preparing  of  sjiitwn,  the  quality  of  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  crop  ;  in  fact,  we  think  that  failure  arises 
more  often  from  the  spawn  being  dead  or  stale,  than  from 
any  other  cause,  and  though  we  are  told  it  will  keep  for 
years,  we  usually  make  a  little  every  year,  and  then  are 
sure  to  have  it  fresh.  Our  plan  is  this: — Early  in  August 
we  collect  a  few  barrow-loads  of  horse-droppings,  from  a 
stable  where  the  horses  have  been  feeding  on  hard  food, 
as  hay,  corn,  &c.,  and  for  this  purpose  it  ought  to  be 
fresh,  and  not  ])reviously  heated.  We  also  get  about  as 
much  cow-dung,  and  we  have  added  sheeps'-dung,  when 
it  could  be  had.  These  latter  we  obtain  from  the  field, 
by  sending  a  boy  with  a  barrow  to  collect  a  quantity. 
Three  or  four  barrow-loads  of  each  kind  is  amply 
sufiioient  for  most  places.  Having  collected  them,  we 
spread  them  out  on  some  smooth,  open  place,  and  beat, 
chop,  and  mix  them  industriously  for  some  time,  adding 
a  little  sound  loam  to  the  mass,  perhaps  one-fourth  ;  we 
never  add  water,  as  the  cow-dung  is  generally  soft 
enough  to  make  up  the  mass.  After  treadhig,  beating,  ^ 
and  chopping  well,  we  leave  it  spread  out  rather  thinly  i 
for  a  day,  then  give  it  another  kneading,  and  if  it  be  so 
that  it  can  be  cut  up  and  handled,  we  beat  it  out  evenly,  \ 
about  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  cut  it  up  into 
pieces,  about  the  size  of  bricks,  these  we  carry  and  lay 
on  dry  ground  singly,  to  dry  a  little,  and  if  the  weather 
be  fine,  they  will  want  turning  the  next  day  or  so,  care 
must  also  be  taken  that  no  rain  falls  on  them  at  any 
period  of  their  progi'ess.  After  they  have  dried  so  as  to 
contain  about  as  much,  and  no  more  moisture,  than  the 
gi'ound  does  under  ordinaiy  cu'curastauces,  they  are  fit  \ 
to  be  carried  away  to  some  place  where  they  can  be  kept 
dry,  and  rather  warm.  Wc  usually  pile  ours  in  a  corner 
of  a  shed,  having  first  obtained  some  old  spawn,  very 
often  from  an  okl  bed  ;  this  we  break  rather  small,  and 
scatter  a  very  little  on  the  ground,  then  we  put  a  layer 
of  the  new-prepared  pieces,  and  over  and  also  between 
them,  we  scatter  a  little  of  the  crumbly   old   spawn,   I 
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and  tlieu  anotlior  liij'er  of  pieces,  and  so  on,  until  the 
wliole  is  piled  up,  after  wliicli  we  cover  it  up  witli  litter, 
and  examine  it  in  a  few  days  to  see  if  it  be  likely  to 
overlieat.  A  large  heaji  sometimes  does  so,  but  a  small 
one  rarely.  Shoidd  it  bo  likely  to  overheat,  spread  it  out 
wider.  I.ittle  attention  will  be  wanted  for  a  tbi'tnight  or 
three  weeks,  when  it  may  be  examined,  and  very  likely 
the  spawn  has  begnn  to  run  into  the  lumps,  which  can 
easily  be  detected  by  breaking  a  piece,  as  a  white 
nio;ilding  on  the  outside  is  not  a  sufficient  test ;  the 
s\aell  will  also  betoken  its  advance,  and  as  soon  as  you 
see  any  little  Mushrooms  about  the  size  of  a  Pea,  show- 
ing themselves,  remove  the  pieces  they  are  on,  and  all 
otiiers  that  look  equally  interlaced  with  the  fibrous 
frame-work  of  this  singular  production,  carrying  away 
those  pieces  now  ready  to  some  dry,  airy  place,  and  those 
not  sufficiently  spawned  may  be  returned  to  their  places, 
and  covered  up  as  before.  Sometimes  it  is  si.^  weeks  or 
more  before  it  is  perfectly  accomplished,  and  sometimes 
it  is  well  done  in  a  fortnight.  We  often  have  a  bed  pre- 
pared ready  to  spawn  by  the  time  the  pieces  are  ready, 
and  we  at  once  transfer  a  ])art  of  the  spawn  to  it,  gene- 
rally using  all  the  broken,  small,  and  refuse  pieces  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap ;  they  are  all  equally  good  as  the  best 
lumps,  only  not  so  portable.  After  our  store  lumps  have 
become  pretty  dry,  we  put  them  away  in  a  loft,  taking 
care  that  no  frost  or  damp  gets  to  it, — wo  use  it  as 
we  want  it,  and  we  need  hardly  add,  that  we  do  so  with 
a  no-sparing  hand.  But  our  way  of  making  beds,  &c., 
we  must  defer  noticing  until  another  week. 

Dried  Herbs. — Although  the  very  recommendable 
way  of  drying,  nibbing-down,  and  bottling  herbs  of 
various  kinds  for  use,  has  been  in  practice  for  many 
years,  yet  there  are  places  where  the  gardener  is 
expected  to  preserve  things  of  that  sort  in  the  bimch. 
When  so,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  examine  them 
pretty  often,  and  imless  they  are  in  the  precincts  of,  or 
under  the  influence  of  flre-heat  in  some  shape  or  other, 
they  are  sure  to  imbibe  moisture  fi'om  the  atmosphere  at 
this  damp  period,  and  mould,  loss  of  odour,  &c.,  is  sm-e 
to  foUow.  If  some  clean,  dry  place,  cannot  be  obtained 
for  them,  let  them  be  tied  in  their  paper-bags  and  hung 
up  near  fires  of  some  kind.  A  little  dust  is  easily 
shaken  off  the  bags,  but  is  not  so  easily  removed  from  a 
bunch  of  Basil,  Mint,  or  Marjorum.  but  even  those 
bags  will  require  examining  at  times.  Camomile  flowers, 
if  properly  dried,  ought  to  beput  tightly  in  ajar,  and  tied 
down,  and  set  in  a  dry  place.  If  hung  up  loosely, 
much  of  that  aroma,  so  essential  to  their  quality,  is  lost, 
but  in  all  cases,  where  practicable,  we  think  the  plan  of 
fire-drying  herbs,  and  immediately  rubbing  out  and 
bottling,  is  the  most  orderly,  cleanly,  and  neatest  way ; 
and  the  amateur,  whose  consumption  of  such  things 
may  not  be  extensive,  will  find  it  most  convenient,  and 
we  advise  our  gardening  friends  to  try  their  persuasive 
])owers  on  the  kitchen  authorities,  to  have  the  same 
done  there  at  the  most  fitting  time. 


Pe.\s. — This  all-important  vegetable,  which  is  every 
one's  favourite,  ought  now  to  be  sown  for  the  first  croji. 
but  the  proper  time  for  so  doing  has  been  the  suViject  of 
frequent  discussion.  Some  cultivators,  sowing  their  first 
crop  by  the  beginning  of  November,  liavi'  proudly 
pointed  to  their  earliness  after  a  mild  winter,  while  tlie 
next  season,  by  sowing  at  the  same  time,  they  perished, 
or  nearly  so,  early  in  spring.  The  facts  of  tlie  case  lie 
in  a  nut-shell ;  the  young  plant  is  extremely  hardy,  but 
at  a  more  advanced  size  it  becomes  less  so.  Now,  as 
neither  Messrs.  Moore,  Murphy,  nor  Zadkiel,  can  tell  us 
exactly  what  sort  of  a  winter  we  are  to  have,  we  must 
make  our  arrangements  to  meet  one  of  ordinary 
severity.  We  have,  for  some  years,  been  in  the  habit  of 
sowing  our  first  Peas  on  some  dry  day,  between  the  10th 
and  dOth  of  November ;  and  we  have  not  seen  any 
reason  to  depart  from  that  rule.  The  kinds  we  have 
succeeded  best  with  are  JJ'artier's  Early  Emperor,  and 
the  Early  Frame.  Either  of  these  (if  true)  we  confi- 
dently recommend,  but  we  intend,  at  some  future  time, 
to  mention  the  merits  and  failings  of  others  we  have 
tried.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  they  ought  to 
have  a  well-sheltered  south  border,  as  we  suppose,  in  the 
previous  arrangement  of  crops,  this  veiy  important  one 
was  thought  of.  Rows  of  about  four  feet  are  sufficient 
for  these  Peas,  as  they  do  not  grow  high,  and  unless  the 
ground  be  loose  and  dry,  do  not  sow  deep,  rather  raise 
the  earth  or  other  covering  above  the  ordinary  level. 
When  we  sow'Peas  wo  make  a  broad  drill  six  or  seven 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  level,  on  this  we  sow  the 
Peas,  thicker,  of  course,  now  than  in  summer,  cover 
very  slightly  with  a  little  fine  earth,  over  that  a  little 
soot,  and  finally  coal-ashes,  one  or  two  inches  thick. 
The  caustic  properties  of  the  soot  is  rather  too  much  to  be 
close  to  the  seeds,  though,  when  it  is  so,  it  renders 
them,  to  a  certain  extent,  inipalatable  to  vermin.  Coal- 
ashes  are  likewise  a  protection.  Some  people  use 
chopped  furze  over  their  drills  as  a  preventive  to  mice, 
and  many  other  things  have  been  adopted,  with  more 
or  less  success,  but  we  advise  the  amateur  to  trap  these 
little  animals  in  their  various  haunts,  rather  than  tempt 
them  to  his  Peas  to  catch  them  ;  but  more  of  this  anon. 
After  the  Peas  are  sown,  efface  all  footmarks  on  the 
ground,  not  with  the  rake,  but  with  the  spade,  as  neat- 
ness and  order  ought  to  reign  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  ornamental  part  of  the  grounds. 

Sundries. — See  back  numbers  as  to  Sea-hale,  Rhu- 
barb, and  Asparagus.  Take  notice  that  no  slug,  or 
other  vermin,  molest  the  autumn-sown  Carrots.  Cut 
Red  Cabbage  for  pickling,  when  wanted,  and  frequently 
look  over  Walcheren,  and  other  Autumn  Brocoli  that  is 
coming  into  use.  Cut  all  that  is  ready.  Examine  newly 
planted  Cauliflower  that  the  slug  does  not  get  at  them, 
if  so,  dust  with  lime.  Beds  of  Sweet  Herbs,  and  other 
things,  will  now  want  clearing  up  for  the  winter,  and 
such  work  progi-essed  with,  as  the  nature  of  the  weather 
and  other  things  render  most  advisable.  J.  E. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INFORMATION. 


BEES. — How    TO    TRE-IT    A    GLASS    AWTH    BkOOD    IN    IT. 


I  HAVE  a  few  remarks  to  make,  by  way  of  supplement  to 
ray  last  letter,  which,  for  want  of  space,  I  was  then  obliged 
to  omit.  And,  first,  as  to  what  became  of  the  glasses  (see 
page  fiO,  note),  which,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
artificial  stock  then  spoken  of,  had  been  occupied  by  the 
liees  of  my  strong  stock.  In  both  there  was  a  good  deal 
nf  beautiful  new  comb,  but  the  cjueen  had  laid  severiil  hun- 
dred drone  eggs  in  each  glass.  Tlie  way  in  which  I  treated 
this  comb,  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers, 
who  have  laboured  under  the  same  disappointment  as 
myself.  I  must  suppose  that,  the  bee-owner  watches  the 
condition  of  his  hives  frequently,  if  not  daily.    In  this  case, 


he  -null  soon  detect,  after  a  little  experience,  whether  the 
queen  has  laid  in  the  glasses  or  not;  but  those  who  have 
no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  bees,  will  find 
the  following  a  safe  canon  or  ajdom  in  bee  economics,  viz., 
that  when  bees  begin  to  cluster  and  work  comb  in  a  glass, 
while  it  does  not  appear  that  much,  if  any,  honey  is  being 
stored  simultaneously,  it  may  be  inferred  pretty  surely  that 
this  comb-building  is  only  going  on  in  deference  to  the 
queen's  breeding  wants,  and,  in  fact,  that  she  has  actually 
laid  eggs  in  the  glass.  Under  these  cnxumstances,  at  the 
end  of  four  or  five  (or  perhaps  six)  days,  I  would  advise  the 
removal,  -nith  a  view  to  an  inspection,  of  the  gla3s>    Let 
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the  bees  be  suffered  to  escape  home,  if  necessai-y,  and 
f  there  be  found  eggs  or  young  grubs  in  the  glass,  le 
be  nut  aside  in  a  cold  place— (Ae  eggs  and  young  larva:  ,iM 
In  I  few  days  have  perhked.    The  glass  may  then  ^e  re  m-ned 

0  the  same  Inve,  or,  if  another  glass  has  been  subs  it  ted 
in  its  place  (which  were  perhaps  better),  may  \«^g'^™  ° 
another  stock  or  be  laid  aside  tUl  wanted.  In  this  way  the 
d'eropement  of  brood  (whether  °f --''T^Sun °n"  vise 
classes,  may  be  effectually  prevented.  It  wdl  m  nowise 
£ inder  oiMlelay  the  activity  of  the  bees;  and  they  ^vln  first 
cleanse  out,  and  afterwards  store  beautiful  boney  in,  the 
comb  when  restored  to  them,  which  would  otherwise  have 
heSi  spoiled.  This  was  my  case  :  not  one  of  the  e^gs  came 
tn  rr,aturit\-  and  my  glass  was  filled  with  honey,  llns 
process  maV  be  adopted'with  perfect  ease   and  g-at  advan^ 

age  as  often  as  is  necessai-y,  only  care  must  be  taken    o 

remove  the  glass  in  good  ti">r'^f ''',  f  °^.1  be  on  or 
have  begun  to  be  coiled  up  in  tbe  cells  which  ^  ^e  on  o 
about  the  seventh  day.  It  is  generally  m  bad  reasons  ci 
when  combs  are  worked  in  glasses  in  strong  stocks  be  me 
any  quantity  of  honey  is  coUected  in  the  f«''l«>  ^f  ,^  "™ 
is  found  in  them.  Let  me  fmtlier  remaA  here  that  tins  is 
one  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  readiness  of  a  stock  for 
having  an  artificial  swarm  made  out  of  it ;  for  it  may  be 

taken  for  granted  that,  under  ^^'^^\^Y''T'TT'f^Z-.h. 
no  vacant  cells  (that  is,  imoccup.ed  by  honey  or  brood)  m 
the  stock  ;  and  it  is  always  advisable  to  wait,  before  forcing 
a  swarm,  till  most  of  the  cells  are  actually  ceded  over. 

Another  thing,  too,  is  worthy  of  remark.     Those  ama  eur 

apiarians  who.  with  me,  think  that  a  systematic  and  periocUca 

destruction   of  the   old  queens  is  desuable,  will  see  what 

facihty  is  afforded  in  the  working  of  glasses  for  effecting 

this  object.     As  I  have  before  said,  scarcely  a  week  has 

passed,  both  this  and  last  summer,  without  my  having  seen 

the  queen  of  every  one  of  my  bo.x-colonies,  which  happened 

to  have  a  glass  over  it,  perambulating  that  glass;  and  I  have 

often  seen  her,  in  May,  June,  or  July,  many  times  a  day,  in 

the  same  glass.     What  can  be   easier,   there  ore    than  to 

thrust  a  slide  beneath  the  glass,  remove  it,  catch  and  destioy 

her      The  bees  will  gradually  leave  the  glass  one  by  one, 

and  fly  home  ;  but,  if  not  watched,  the  queen  loill  go  loo.     1  he 

best  way,  therefore,  perhaps,  is  to  fumigate  the  glass,  and 

so  catch  her— that  is,  if  the  glass  is  not  honey-Jull,  as  in  tins 

case  it  might  be  spoiled  for  use,     In  this  way  I  hope  next 

summer   to  get  rid  of  tbe   old  qjifen   of  that  stock    with 

whose  history  I  have  so  often  troubled  the  readers  of  Ihe 

Cottage  G.vrdenek.     She  has  been  in  my  possession  since 

August,  le-iO,  and  may,  fur  aught  I  know,  be  now  going  on 

for  four  years  old.     But  for  her  admirable  qualities  as  a 

breeder,  I  should  have  destroyed  her  this  last  summer. 

tn  withdrawing  a  queen  from  a  hive  in  this  clandestine 
manner,  it  might  be  long  before  the  bees  perceived  her  loss, 
and,  perhaps,  not  till  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evU. 
Therefore,  I  woidd  recommend  the  bees  to  be  violently  dis- 
turbed, by  a  slight  fumigation  or  drumming,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  queen's  removal.  This  would  tU-aw  then- 
attention  to  then-  loss. 

Again,  does  not  this  suggest  a  way  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  swarms  ?  Every  young  queen  may  be  caught,  and 
have  her  %viugs  mutilated  in  such  a  manner,  that,  m  the 
event  of  a  swarm  rising,  unexpectedly,  it  would,  with  the 
queen,  faU  to  the  ground,  and  be  easily  found  and  hived  ? 
If  the  queen  became  lost  to  the  bees  (which,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  not  seldom  the  case),  they  would  all 
return  home,  and  in  this  way  a  youthful  sovereignty  would 
be  perpetuaUy  kept  up,  without  loss  or  trouble.— A  Country 
Cdeate. 


operation  of  this  law  is  beautifully  and  benevolently  exem- 
nhfied  by  the  anival  and  departure  in  the  spnng  and 
autiunn  of  the  insectivorous  bu'ds,  to  render  their  semces 
diuino  the  summer,  when  their  assistance  is  most  needed ; 
that  class  only  remaming  for  the  winter  which  ai-e  adapted 
to  the  rigour  of  the  season  and  oiu'  wants.  I  never  sufler  a 
bird  to  be  molested,  and  am  repaid  for  my  protection  by  a 
'-warden  comparatively  free  from  the  ravages  of  those  insects^ 
of  which  so  many  complain.  For  six  years  a  pair  ol 
Martens  have  occupied  the  same  nest  upon  a  rafter  in  my 
stable  •  they  rear  two  broods  of  fom-  each  eveiy  season,  and 
the  nuantiiy  of  insects  captured  for  their  yoimg  is  incredi- 
ble As  we  are  upon  famihar  tenns,  I  frequently  stand  to 
watch  then-  anival  with  food,  which  is  repeated  for  hours,  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes.  Last  summer  the  pan-tile 
imder  wliicli  the  nest  was  placed,  became  so  hot  Ironi  the 
sun,  that  the  young  ones  were  scorched  out,  and  not  being 
fully  fledged,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  distress  of  the  old 
birds  in  this  ilUemma  was  great.  I  tied  a  basket  to  the 
rafter,  and  put  the  httle  ones  mto  it,  but  they  soon  appeai-ed 
in  a  row  upon  the  edge,  and  in  this  position  wj?re  fed  and 
tended  by  then-  parents  untU  able  to  take  then-  fliglit. 

The  Flycatcher  is  another  of  my  favoimtes,  and  veiy 
familiar.  A  pair  of  these  for  tiie  last  two  years,  have  biult 
their  nest  over  my  kitchen  window,  they  also  rear  two 
broods,  and  are  indefatigable  in  the  destruction  ot  insects. 
Tlieu-  favomite  position  dmiiig  the  day  is  the  tops  ot  the 
Dahha  stakes.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Martens,  .the  sun  at 
times  was  too  hot  for  the  young  ones  ui  the  nest;  upon 
tiiese  occasions  the  mother  woidd  sit  lor  hom-s  wit^i  l":'' 
wings  and  tail  expanded,  so  as  to  fonn  a  screen  for  then- 
protection.  AYitii  such  examples  of  parental  tenderness, 
need  man  to  doubt  of  God's  particular  prondence  oyer  lum. 
"  He  shall  cover  thee  witii  his  feathers,  and  under  his  :vmgs 
Shalt  thou  trust."  S.  P.,  Eushmeee. 


SIMPLE  AND  PERMANENT  MODE  OF  LABELLING 

PLANTS. 
Where  accuracy  and  intelligence  are  aimed  at,  I  think  it 
requisite  that  all  plants  should  be  labelled,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  memoiy  to  retain  the  names  of  the  numerous 
tenants  of  our   gai-dens.      The   usual  method   ot    naming 
plants  is  with  wooden  labels,  but  as  they  requu-e  renewing 
so  often,  on  accoimt  of  their  decaying  at  the  stu-face  of  the 
mould,  I  have   adopted  the  foUomng  as  more  permanent. 
I  have  labels  of  zinc  because  they  are  the  neatest  and  most 
durable   of  any.     There  have  been  many  inks  mvented  lor 
writing  on  tiiis  metal,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  that  did 
not  soon  get  eftaced,  or  is  not  ti-oublesome  to  wnte  with. 
Now  the  system  I  adopt  is  permanent  it  done  in  the  loUow- 
ing  manner  :-Warm  the  label,  then  apply  a  thin   coat  of 
'  bees-wax  to  tbe  side  on  which  you  intend  to  write,  and  when 
the  wax  is  cold,  mite  wiUi  a  hard  pencil ;  in  lact   any  thmg 
hard  and  pointed  will  do,  and  then  apply  two  or  three  di-ops 
of  an  equal  mixture  of  Spirits  of  Salts  (Mimatic  Acid    and 
Spirits  of  Nitre  (Nitric  Acid)  by  means  of  a  feathei  ;  let  it 
remain   about  five  minutes  and  the  letters  will  sufticiently 
corrode  in  the  zhic  to  be  legible.      For  annuals  and  such 
plants  as  are  of  short  dm-ation,  a  wooden  label  is  as  well  as 
anv,  but  for  Roses,  and  otiier  shrubs,  and  iriut  trees,  one  of 
zinc  is  tiie  best.     If  used  as  I  have  de^scribed,  it  w-ill  not 
decay,  nor  be  eflaced  by  the  weather.      For  plan  s  in  pots  it 
is  also  superior,  on  account  of  its  neatness  and  dui-ab^ty. 


BIRDS. 

Living  in  a  retired  part  of  the  coimtiy,  about  two  miles 
from  a  town,  I  have  many  opportunities  for  noticing  the 
habits  of  birds,  botii  in  their  wild,  and  in  their  half-domesti- 
cated  state,  and  the  result  of  these  observations  connnces  me 
that  they  are  an  essential  Unk  in  the  divine  economy  for  the 
comfort"  and  happiness  of  man.  Without  tiieu-  check,  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  insect  tribes  would  render  almost  fruit- 
less the  labom-s  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  gardener. 
Wherever  and  whenever  bu-ds  most  abound,  we  may  be 
slire  tliat  it  Is  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  nature ;  and  the 


CRICKETS- CELERY  E-\RTHING. 

HA^1NG  seen  vaiious  receipts  recommended  in  The 
Cottage  G.uidesee  for  the  destruction  of  cnckels,  I  also 
send  you  the  following  receipt,  which  has  been  very  success- 
fully used  by  the  lady  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  sen-e 
She  had  some  bread  cut  in  thin  shces,  well  buttered,  and 
dredged  with  arsenic,  and  cut  in  small  pieces,  which  before 
aoinlto  bed  were  placed  in  the  ash -hole  under  the  gra  e, 
next  morning  all  the  butter  and  arsenic  were  gone,  but  the 
bread  was  left ;  in  about  a  week  alter  more  crickets  were 
observed,  when  supper  was  again  set  out  for  ^^'b/^l^^h 
tliey  had  evidentiy  partaken  of  with  a  good  relish,  and  suice 
then  not  a  cricket  has  been  seen  m  her  kitchens. 

I  have  also  seen  coal  ashes  recommended  by  J.  It.,  the 
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■\vriter  of  the  Kitchen-gai'den  department,  for  eai-thing  late 
crops  of  celery  in  heavy  soils,  which  I  can  say,  from  expe- 
rience, is  an  excellent  plan.  I  have  generally  grown  as 
good  celery,  and,  I  believe,  sometimes  better,  than  my  neigh- 
bom-s,  but  could  seldom  keep  any  of  it  after  Christmas.  I 
have  often  been  very  much  vexed  when  I  have  had  two  or 
three  yards  of  a  row  of  my  once  fine  celery  to  dig  up  before 
I  could  get  any  tit  to  use;  I  tried  river  sand  with  very  little 
benefit,  but  since  I  have  used  coal  ashes  I  can  keep  ray 
celery  until  late  in  the  spring ;  before  earthing  up  I  remove 
all  suckers,  and  clear  away  all  ti'ee  leaves  that  the  wind  may 
have  blown  amongst  them ;  then  tie  each  plant  gently 
together  with  a  little  soft  bast ;  1  then  add  a  good  layer  of 
moderately-dry  coal-ashes  close  to  the  celery,  and  back  up 
witli  soil,  taldng  care  not  to  allow  the  soil  to  touch  the  celery. 
I  wouhl  earnestly  advise  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Cottage 
Gahdener,  who  may  have  lost  their  celery  tlirough  the 
ravages  of  insects,  or  rottenness,  to  try  the  above  plan,  as  it 
will  preserve  the  celery,  and  also  improve  the  ground. 

J.  N.,  Boston,  Yorlc. 


CHURNS. 
Your  readers  can  have  nothing  so  simple  as  the  common 
bai'rel-ehurn  in  use  in  large  dairies,  made  as  lai'ge  or  as 
small  as  they  please.  There  was  a  neat  and  likely  little 
churn  for  a  small  dairy  in  the  Exhibition.  It  was  simply 
a  fly-wheel  with  sails  working  in  a  tub  or  box,  something 
like  the  old  smoke-jack,  but,  of  course,  made  of  wood.  It  was 
forced  round  by  two  iron  barrels,  one  horizontal,  the  other 
perpendicular,  and  turaed  by  a  winch. 

A  WORCESTEESHIBE  MaN. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Evergreen  Trees  for  Clay  Soil  (S.  IP'.  Z,0.— There  is  not  a  very 
fast-growing  tree,  ainone:  all  our  evergreens,  that  will  auit  your  clay  soil. 
i  A  row  of  Spruce  Firs  will  answer  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  tree, 
I  as  you  can  plant  them  so  thick  as  to  form  an  evergreen  hedge  in  a  few 
'  years.  Plant  them  only  two  feet  apart,  and  let  the  branches  run  into 
t    each  other. 

Names  of  Plants,  &c.  (Cotistant  Reader). — Of  your  Sweet-scented 
Geraniums,  I  is  Prince  of  Orange.  2,  Rose-scented,  or  Graveolens. 
j  3,  one  of  the  endless  varieties  of  the  Citron-scented,  and  a  very  good  one. 
4,  Fnir  Helen.  This  and  No.  1  are  the  hardiest  of  the  race.  5,  a  variety 
of  Radida,  without  any  particular  name;  and  No.  6,  Oak-leaved,  but 
there  are  many  varieties  of  this,  which  cannot  be  determined  without  a 
flower.  The  dark  Verbena  is  Emma;  and  the  other  is  one  of  the  many 
bluish-grey  ones  ;  Venosa  is  a  very  different  thing.  Your  "  little  red 
flower  "  is  Coccineu,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Achimenes.  The  Cuphea  is  stri- 
plantcd  as  you  propose,  and  the  tulips  will  not  sutfer  much  ;  but  do  not 
gilosa.  None  of  the  Scarlet  Geraniums  will  give  the  same  effect  as  the  old 
variegated  Scarlet  with  Verbena  venosa.  Your  kidney-shaped  bed  will 
do  plant  tlicm  thick.  The  Geant  des  BattaiUes,  and  the  MalmaisunTO&es, 
may  or  may  not  be  on  their  own  roots  in  a  bed ;  it  is  only  when  roses  are 
trained  down,  that  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  have  them  on  their 
own  roots.  The  White  is  the  same  as  the  Sweet  Alpssum.  We  cannot 
say  why  the  nurserymen  do  not  grow  such  and  such  plants. 

Flower-Beds  (T.  T.  T.).— Bed  9,  a  scarlet,  in  the  middle  of  eight 
other  beds  in  a  circle,  is  as  badly  planted,  or  coloured,  as  you  could 
make  it.  When  you  plant  again,  let  9  be  a  white,  or  some  dull  colour ; 
and  if  you  cannot  get  the  colours  to  match  in  the  other  beds,  let  the 
centre  one  he  of  tall  plants  that  will  hide  the  defect  in  part ;  3,  4,  and  7 
are  good  bedding  plants,  if  you  had  good  varieties,  and  the  fault  must  be 
in  the  soil ;  2.  Alnnsou  is  not  much,  put  Sapnnaria  calnbrira  in  its  place 
next  year.  It  is  best  to  empty  the  hut-water  pipes  for  the  greenhouse 
when  the  fires  are  given  over  in  the  spring,  and  take  fresh  rain-water  in 
during  the  autumn;  and  to  keep  the  pipes  clean,  put  in  a  piece  of  Sal- 
ammoniac  as  big  as  a  hazel-nut  once  every  winter. 

Flower-gardElN  (J.  K.  G.). — Your  "funny  plan"  looks  very  well 
indeed  on  paper :  we  would  not  alter  one  inch  of  it.  A  few  half-standard 
perpetual  roses  on  the  grass  slopes  would  be  enough  to  make  your 
present  arrangement  very  complete,  on  the  supposition  that  the  beds  are 
rightly  filled.  How  do  your  walks  stand  on  that  slope  ':*  The  Ageratum 
will  not  stand  frost.  Any  nurseryman  can  supply  it  cheap,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  root  from  cuttings. 

Lantana  ceocea  {E.  B.). — It  is  an  excellent  bedder  in  the  autumn, 
as  you  have  just  proved  by  having  it  in  fine  Ijloom  on  the  30th  of  October. 
No  wonder  you  should  like  to  preserve  it  for  another  trial ;  but  the  right 
way  is  to  make  cuttings  of  it  every  year  early  in  August,  and  to  keep  them 
ir.  a  greenhouse  exactly  as  you  would  Sahna  fulgens.  Before  you  see 
this  the  frost  will  have  killed  yrpur  plants  down  to  the  ground.  Perhaps 
you  may  yet  save  some  l)y  cutting  them  close  down,  and  saving  tlie  root- 
stock-*  in  sand  under  a  stage  in  a  greenhouse;  but  after  this  always  keep 
a  stock  from  cuttings. 

Verbenas  [C). — Yes  ;  frost  has  no  respect  for  persons  or  plants  ;  but 
your  old  Verbenas,  except  the  low  creeping  varieties,  will  not  yield  to  the 
flrst  or  second  frost.  It  i:i  not  deairable  that  the  Verbenas  should  escape. 
Pentstemons  in  damp,  rich  soil  are  often  killed.    It  is  safe  to  protect  a 


few  plants ;  or,  better  still,  to  make  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  them  every 
August.     Young  plants  of  them,  say  two  or  three  years  old,  flower  best. 

Large  Flower-bed  {Philanthos). — We  approve  much  of  your  de- 
termination to  remove  the  American  plants,  and  fill  the  whole  bed  with 
low-flowering  plants,  but  we  cannot  attempt  to  choose  the  kinds  of  plants 
of  any  one's  Hower-bed.  Your  object  is  not  to  attract  the  attention  of 
strangers  from  the  plant-houses,  liy  a  great  disi>iay  in  this  large  bed  in 
front,  therefore  a  mixed  bed  will  suit  you  best,  and  in  a  mixed  bed  you 
need  not  fear  if  one-third  of  the  plants  are  as  gay  as  they  can  be,  two- 
thirds  neutrals  will  keep  the  high  colours  in  subjection,  so  to  speak. 

Rosns  against  Ivied-wall  (/6irf).— Against  a  north  wall  eight-and- 
a-half-feet  high,  and  covered  with  ivj',  you  wish  to  plant  a  row  of  Roses 
to  train  up  amongst  the  ivy — an  excellent,  if  not  the  very  best  plan. 
Most  of  the  pillar-roses  vnW  suit  you,  but  the  hardiest  and  strongest 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  Hybrid  Bourbons  would  be  better— say  Madame 
Liiffaif,  Mrs.  EUiatt,  Baron  Premst,  La  Reine,  and  between  these,  the 
following  Bourbons,  B»Ht{uet  dc  Flore,  Amenaide,  Madame  Aubis,  Sp!en- 
dens,  Gluire  de  Rosamene.  and  the  Tt/rian  Purple  Noisette  {Poupre  de 
Tyre  of  the  catalogues). 

Roup  in  Fowls— Cochin-China  Fowls  {A  PouW'j/  Keeper).— 
"  Your  fowls  are  suffering  from  roup,  which  is,  I  believe,  only  another 
name  for  severe  cold.  Can  your  hen-yards  be  sheltered  from  the  east  and 
north,  if  they  are  not  so  already  ?  I  give  a  pill  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  and 
keep  the  sick  fowls  warm,  apart  from  their  companions,  and  this  treat- 
ment has  sometimes  proved  successful.  I  have  never  seen  Malay  fowls 
with  feathered  legs  ;  they  are  veri/  difl'erent  from  the  Cochin-China, 
being  taller,  quite  difl'erent  in  their  carriage,  with  more  tail,  and  a  rose 
comb.  Cochin-China  fowls  should  lay  dark-coloured  eggs,  but  after  the 
fowls  have  laid  a  long  time,  or  are  "out  of  health,  they  will  sometimes 
become  paler.*' — {Anster  Boyin.) 

Pillar  Roses  to  match  [_T.  0.  P.).— ./4eirf«/fe  isnot  a  pillar  rose  at 
all.  Queen  of  the  Prairies  will  match  and  contrast  with  Blairii,  but  they 
both  require  a  wall  inacold  situation.  Beauty  of  Billiard  and  Chenedole 
would  match  well  with  Brennvs ;  but  neither  of  them,  or  any  of  the 
Hybrid  Chinas  or  Bourbons,  will  contrast  or  agree  at  all  with  Laura 
Davoust,  which  is  a  climber  intermediate  between  Noisettes  and  Blulti- 
floras.  If  you  have  it  true,  the  best  match  or  contrast  for  it  is  either 
Felemburg  or  Poupre  de  Tyre  (Tyrian  Purple),  the  only  crimson 
Noisettes  we  have. 

Protecting  Geraniums,  &c.  {E.  G.).— You  had  better  put  some  of 
the  plants  from  the  greenhouse  under  the  cucumber-frame,  to  make  room 
for  the  Petunias  and  Verbenas,  which  you  cannot  save  in  the  frame  if  we 
have  a  long  hard  winter.  The  way  to  protect  it  from  the  frost  is  to  put  a 
mat  or  two  over  the  glass,  and  then  a  good  covering  of  straw  in  very  hard 
weather ;  the  mat  is  to  keep  the  glass  clean. 

Lilium  VENnsTUM  (/6(rf).— Tliis  is  the  second  time  we  have  been 
asked  aliout  this  plant,  but  there  is  no  Lily  by  that  name,  as  far  as  we 
aware  of.     We  should  much  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

Double  Scarlet  10-week-Stocks  (S.).— It  is,  indeed,  surprising 
how  well  this  stock  is  grown  for  the  London  windows.  But  the  culture  is 
like  writing  ;  you  may  look  at  a  good  writer  for  years  without  being  able 
to  catch  his  style,  and  yuu  may  see  the  whole  process  of  rearing  this  stock 
over  and  over  again  without  being  able  to  make  a  hand  of  it  youiself. 
The  seeds  are  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed  in  August,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  fit  to  handle,  they  are  pricked  out  into  other  beds,  and 
carried  over  the  winter  something  like  cauliflower  plants.  There  are 
regular  stock  growers,  from  whom  the  large  nurserymen  buy  them  in  the 
spring. 

BuDDL.EA  and  Allspice  (F.  R.  C.).— Yes,  this  is  a  very  good  time 
to  remove  them  both.  The  k\\%\^\c<i  {Valycantkus Jioridus)  will  carry  a 
large  ball,  if  you  like,  but  that  is  not  very  necessary;  and  you  may  get 
a  good  many  young  ones  from  it,  if  it  is  very  bushy  down  to  the  soil. 
The  Bvddlcea  you  must  be  more  careful  about,  as  the  roots  run  down  a 
long  way.  and  are  not  furnished  with  many  fibres,  unless  the  soil  is  very 
suitable  for  it. 

Trop(eolum  TDBEROSDM  (CflVig"  CaMo/).— The  roots  wiU  be  in  good 
time ;— we  are  much  pleased  that  it  has  flowered  so  well  with  you.  What 
a  present  to  send  to  a  friend  in  New  Zealand,  or  Australia,  or  to  Natal, 
or  the  hill  districts  in  India  I  If  sent  like  so  many  potatoes,  the  roots 
would  reach  in  safety,  even  if  they  were  five  months  on  the  way.  The  leaf  is 
not  that  of  the  common  pink  ley-leaved  Geranium,  of  which  there  is  a 
variegated  crumply-leavcd  sort,  but  that  of  the  lilac  trailing  Ivy-leaf. 
Your  plant,  like  the  white  Ivy-leaf,  would  run  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet  if  trained  in  a  greenhouse.  The  common  Ivy-leaf  sorts  trail  but 
very  slightly.  There  is  not  a  scarlet  Ivy-leaf  yet  published,  but  we  have 
latelv  heard  of  private  seedlings  of  great  promise  m  high  colours.  Your 
plant  seeds  freely,  and  so  does  the  white  Ivy-leaf,  and  another  pink  one 
intermediate  between  the  two,— the  common  Ivy-leaf  never  seeds. 

Protecting  Plants  {0.  P.).— Until  your  greenhouse  is  ready  your 
Camellias  will  take  no  hurt  under  a  single  mat  at  night,  nor,  indeed, 
through  all  the  winter,  and  their  room  in  the  pit  we  would  devote  to  the 
bedders.  The  old  wood  on  the  standard  Perpetual  Roses,  recently 
planted,  should  be  cut  out  at  once,  and  all  the  shoots  pruned  close. 

Nettle-leaved  Geranium  {H.  ir.}.— There  has  not  been  a  gera- 
nium of  that  name,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  Send  us  a  flower,  and  one 
or  two  leaves  of  your  plant,  and  very  likely  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  it  is,  and  the  right  treatment. 

Vine-planting  and  Pruning  (A  humble  Tyro,  and  M.  TF.).— You 
will  find  your  wishes  attended  to  by  Mr.  Errington  to-day.  The  brown 
spots  on  the  green-stemmed  vine  may  be  mildew,  but  they  frequently 
accompany  ill-ripened  wood. 

Wine  from  Unripe  Grapes  (A  Subscriber). — The  proportions  are 
forty  pounds  of  grapes,  and  thirty  pounds  of  sugar,  to  four  gallons  of 
water,  and  follow  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Livett  in  our  ninety- 
seventh  number.  Mr.  Livett  will,  perhaps,  furnish  a  recipe  for  making 
wine  with  both  ripe  and  uaripe  grapes. 
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I-von's  Magnetic  Powder,  for  destroying  cockroaches,  &c.,  may  he 
lieartl  nf  from  Mr.    Norris,   at    Messrs.   Evans  and   Sons,  Silver- street, 


G.}. — These  shall  be  given  in  our  next 


Na^ifs  of  Apples  (/.  S. 
number. 

Packing  Grapes  foe  Travelling  [R.  II.). — Mr.  Errington's  mode 
is  as  follows  :— The  box  being  ready,  and  sufticiently  roomy— four  inches 
deeper  than  the  bunch  when  in  its  recumbent  position — two  inches  at 
least  of  white  paper-shavings  may  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  tucking  them 
somewhat  close,  but  not  tight.    If  any  of  the  paper  remains  in  masses,  as 
cut  from  the  quires,  it  must  be  separated  into  individual  strips.  The  best 
way  now  is  to  surround  each  bunch  as  they  are  placed  in  the  bos  with 
silver  or  tissue  paper;  this  must  be  placed  gently.,  and  somewhat  loosely, 
round  the  bunch,  avoiding  carefully  all  friction  ;    and  now  a  little  extra 
paper- shavings  may  be  so  placed  as  to  form  a  sort  of  nest  for  the  bunch, 
and  this  is  so  managed,  as  that  when  the  bunch  with  its  paper  is  laid 
down  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  move  or  to  handle  it  again.     As  thev 
are  thus  successively  placed,  a  little  paper  must  be  introduced  here  and 
there  as  a  wedge,  or  prop,  to  prevent  the  bunch  from  slipping.     When   i 
the  bunches  are  very  large,  or  possess  huge  shoulders,  some  little  pillows   i 
or  cushions  may  be  introduced  between  them  and  the  body  of  the  bunch  ;   I 
occasionally  these  may  be  formed  by  enclosing  small  portions  of  the  j 
paper-shavings  in  the  silver  paper,  thrusting  such  in  any  situation  where  I 
a  great   weight   of  berries   are   likely   to   infringe   on  each   other.     The  I 
bunches  being  all  thus  placed,  some  more  of  the  little  cushions  may  be 
thrust  here  and  there  over  the  general  surface,  so  placing  them  as  to   i 
render  it  impossible  for  the  bunch  to  move  in  any  direction.     The  surface 
being   thus  brought  level,  nothing  remains  but  to  fill  up  the  box  with   I 
paper-shavings,  taking  care  that  it  is  quite  full,  so  that  the  lid  in  fastening  ' 
dowTi  will  have  to  be  compressed  a  little.    The  finer  the  shavings  are  the  ' 
better,  and  of  thin  white  paper.  ! 

Roses  for  Lodge  Pillars  {Old  Subscriber). — If  what  Mr.  Beaton  j 
states  to-day  does  not  give  you  the  information  you  require,  do  not  i 
hesitate  to  write  to  us  again. 

Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse  {Rev.  J.  S.  L.). — As  your  green-   j 
house  is  only  seven  feet  by  five  feet,  and  you  object  to  a  stove,  probably   ! 
two  four-gallon  stone  bottles,  filled  with  boiling  water,  would  sufficiently 
exclude  the  frost. 

Thompson's    oe    Monet's     Inveeted-Rose    "Watering-pot. — 
Several  subscribers  would  be  glad  to  know-  where  this  can  be  purchased. 


Application  of  iSlANURES  {€.). — This  subject  shall  be  attended  to. 

Works  on  Botany  {G.  M.). — Smith*s  In(rod>irfion  to  Botant/  is  the 
best  book  you  can  buy.  It  may  be  obtained  of  the  dealers  in  second- 
hand books  for  three  or  four  shillings.  As  your  object  is  to  obtain  a 
knowledgp  of  the  science,  buy  also  his  Eiigtish  Flora,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  four  volumes  for  about  eighteen  shillings.  With  this  you 
will  be  able  to  test  your  progress  in  the  Ijnnaean  system,  by  trying  to 
detect  the  name  of  any  English  flowering  plant  you  find.  Neither  of  the 
other  books  you  name  would  suit  your  purpose. 

Hardy  Annuals  and  Perennials  [Rev.  G.  de  G.). — In  addition  to 
the  book  you  have,  buy  The  Flower  Garden,  published  by  Messrs.  Orr 
and  Co.,  Amen  Comer,  London. 

Worms  in  Grass  Plat  [J.  B.;. — There  is  no  mode  of  permanently 

banishing  them.  Frequent  sprinklings  with  common  salt,  and  watering 
with  lime-water,  banish  them  for  awhile  from  the  surface.  We  have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  lately  said  about  destroying  cockroaches, 

Dutch  method  of  Forcing  Lettuces  W.  Simes], — We  arc  pro- 
mised particulars  relative  to  this. 

Varif.gated  Borecole  {An  Enquirer). — This  is  the  most  beautiful 
for  garnishing  purposes  that  we  have  seen.  Yellow,  fringed  with  green  ; 
lilac,  fringed  with  green  ;  creamy,  mottled  and|fringed  with  green,  and 
being  all  in  various  forms  and  of  various  sizes,  and  all  intensely  curled, 
render  it  pecubarly  elegant  and  attractive.  Have  you  proved  that  it 
comes  true  from  seed  ? 

Names  of  Plants,  &c.  R.  E.  M.). — We  think  the  seed  you  enclosed 
is  of  Campanula  Vidalli,  not  Loreii.  {C.  S.). — Your  slip  is  of  Salria 
aurea,  or  Golden-flowered  Sage.  We  had  not  seen  it  for  twenty  years, 
and  recognized  it  as  an  old,  long-absent  friend.  It  is  a  hardy,  green- 
house plant,  and  ought  to  flower  from  May  to  November.  Your  compost 
is  too  rich  ;  try  a  poorer,  mL\ed  with  a  little  bricklayer's  rubbish.  {A 
Market  Garde/ter:. — Your  plant,  with  fruit  like  a  cluster  of  small  black- 
berries, is  Phytolacca  decundra,  or.  Branching  Virginian  Poke.  Poultry 
are  fond  of  its  berries,  but  it  is  said  to  give  a  disagreeable  taste  to  their 
flesh;  and  the  juice  of  the  berries  is  employed  to  heighten  the  colour  of 
port  wine. 
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Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  icoodcuts,  3s6d. 

CPARKES'  IXTRODUCTIOX  TO 

O  CHEMISTRY. 

"Concise  and  extremely  lucid.*' — Medical 
Times "  Short,  simple,  clear,  and  ac- 
curate."— Asiatic  Journal "A  text- 
book for  teachers." — Westmij}sfer  Revieu- 

*'  Ought    to    supersede    all    other   elementary 
works  on  chemistry." — Monthly  Magazine. 

liOndon  :  Whittakee  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

RICHARDSON'S  RURAL  HAND- 
BOOKS. 

Price  One  Shilling  each,  with  numerous 
Illustrations. 


'^iy!;;^.-_5t''_'-j;.. 


HORSES  ;  their  Varieties— Breed- 
ing— and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 

DOGS  ;  their  Origin  and  Vai-ieties — 
Directions  as  to  their  General  Management — 
and  Simple  Instructions  as  to  their  Treatment 
under  Disease. 

PIGS  ;  their  Origin  and  Varieties — 
Management  with  a  View  to  Profit — and  Treat- 
ment under  Disease.  Also,  Plam  Directions 
relative  to  the  most  approved  modes  of  Curing 
and  Preserving  their  Flesh. 

BP:ES;  THE  HIVE  and  the  HOXEY 
BEE  ;  with  Plain  Directions  for  obtaining  a 
considerable  Annual  Income  from  this  branch 
of  Rural  Economy.    Xew  Edition,  revised. 

_  PESTS  of  the  FARM;  ftith  Insti-uc- 
tions  for  their  Extirpation  ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Plain  Directions  for  the  certain  Destruction  of 
every  description  of  Vermin. 

DOMESTIC  FOWL;  their  Natural 
History— Breeding— Rearing— and  General  Ma- 
nagement. Xeu-  Edition,  rectsed  and  improved. 

LAND  DRAINAGE;  its  Principles, 
Practice,  Cost,  and  probable  Profits.  Bv  James 
Donald,  Civil  Engineer,  Derby. 

SOILS  and  MANURES,  the  Im- 
provement of  Land,  and  Rotation  of  Crops.  By 
John  Do.valdson,  Government  Land  Draiu'- 
age  Surveyor. 

London:  Wm.  S.  Ore  &  Co.,  Ameu-Corner. 


IRE    NETTING   ONE 

PENNY  per  SQUARE  FOOT. 

City   of  London  M'ire-work,    Fence, 

and  M'eavincr  Manufactorv. 
THOMAS  HENRY  FOX,  44,' Skin- 
ner-street, and  6  and  6,  Snowhill, 
London,  would  respectfully  direct  the 
attention  of  the  nobility,  landed 
gentry,  agents,  &c.,  to  the  very  low 
prices  at  which  he  can  offer  WIRE- 
NETTING,  and  everv  description  ot 
WIRE  and  IRON-WORK  for  Gar- 
dens and  Estates. 

Wire  netting.  Id  and  2d  per  foot;  galvanised  ditto  (requiring  no  painting\  2d,  3d,  and  3id,  per 
foot.  Any  quantity  can  be  sent  off  immediately  of  the  following  widths,  viz.,  18,  24,  30,  36,  and 
48  inches.'  It  is,  however,  made  to  order  at  any  width  at  the  same  rates.  This  netting  is  admirably 
adapted  and  is  now  very  much  used  for  an  immense  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  for  protecting 
gardens,  shrubberies,  and  young  plantations,  from  the  destructive  ravages  of  hares  ana  rabbits  ; 
also  for  fowl-houses,  pheasantries,  aviaries,  &c.  Strong  galvanised  sheep  netting,  calculated  to  last 
for  an  immense  time,  2s  per  square  yard ;  if  narrower  or  wider  than  a  yard,  the  price  is  in  propor- 
tion.  Galvanised  \\'ire  Plant  Guards,  for  protecting  individual  plants  and  shrubs  from  hares  and 
rabbits,  &c..  from  15s  to  54s  per  dozen.  Painted  ditto  ditto,  from  ISs  to  48s  per  dozen.  All  these 
plant  guards  are  made  to  open  at  the  side,  so  as  to  allow  of  being  put  round  the  plant  without 
damaging  the  foliage.  Strong  Iron  Tree  Guards,  for  protection  against  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  12s, 
15s,  and  ISs  each.  Cast-iron  Pheasant  Feeders,  single  or  double  perch,  20s  and  22s  each.  Wire 
Fence  Materials,  ready  for  erecting,  from  S^d  per  running  yard  of  six  wires.  Wire  Fences  erected, 
and  Iron  Hurdles  supplied,  at  very  low  prices.  An  experienced  person  sent,  if  wished,  to  taJie 
measurements,  &c.,  and  survey  the  ground  where  a  fence  is  proposed.  All  kinds  of  wire-work  for 
gardens,  such  as  trainers,  flower-pot  stands,  greenhouse  stages,  arches  and  arbours,  flower-bed 
bordering,  ornamental  rabbit  fencing,  &c. 

Every  information,  with  samples  or  specimens,  and  illustrated  catalogue,  will  be  forwarded  upon 
application,  by  post  or  otherwise,  at  No.  44,  Skinner-street,  London. 

n LENNYS   GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  GARDENERS,  Professional  and 

VJ     Amateur;  showing,  in  few  words,  what  Gardeners  ought  to  do  and  avoid.     Price  6d. 

nLENNY'S     HAND-BOOK     TO     THE     FLOWER-GARDEN     AND 

vJ  GREENHOUSE;  containing  the  Description,  Culture,  and  Management  of  all  the  Popular 
Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this  countrv ;  with  a  Calendar  of  operations  for  every  month. 
Price  5s  6d. 

p LENNY'S    HAND-BOOK    TO    THE    FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLE 

vJ  GARDEN;  containinjf  the  Culture,  Management,  and  Description  of  all  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  grown  in  this  country ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month.     Price  "s  6d. 

pLENNVS  HAND-BOOK   OF   PRACTICAL  GARDENING;  contain- 

vJ  ing  full  instructions  for  performing  every  operation  connected  with  the  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens  ;  and  for  the  Culture  of  Florists'  Flowers.     Price  7b  6d. 

pLENNY'S  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS;  contaiuing 

VJ    the  Description  of  all  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  Perfect  Flower.     Price  Is. 

G LENNY'S  CATECHISM  OF  G.AEDENING;  containing  the  Elements 
of  Practical  Gardening,  in  Plain  Questions  and  Answers.    Price  9d. 
C.  Cox,  13,  King  WlUiam-street. 
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NOVEMBER  2U— 26,   IB.-.l. 


20  Th   Waxen  Chntterer  comes. 

21  F       Princess  ItoVAL  BoKN,  1840. 
22|S       Sun'.s  declination,  20°  8'  s. 

123  Sun  23  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
'24  M      Grey  Wagtail  comes. 
25|Tn  I 
I26  W     Oak  leafless. 


WBAXnER  NEAR  LONDON  IN  IS.IO. 

Barometer.    Thermo. {Wind. jRain  in  In. 


23.995  —  28.696 
9.715  — 29.480 
9.643  —  29.429 
29.551  —29.337 
•-'9.305  — 29.01s 
29.217  —  29.093 
29.411  —29.358 


S.W. 

N.W. 
S. 

jS.W.I 

1  S.W. ! 

IS.W.l 


50—43 
4n— 30 
55—44 
53—39 
56—43 
52—31 
45—34  i  S.W.! 


1-2 
01 
22 
2(> 
46 
04 
02 


Sun     , 
Rises,  i 


Sun         Moon     Moon's 
Sets.      R.&S.  ;    Age. 


28  a.: 

30 


3  a 

36 

38 


3  a.' 

2 

1 

0 
III 
68 
57 


3  31 

4  54 

6     16 
sets. 
5alQ 
6      (i 


27 
28 
29 


Clock 
bef.  Sun. 


14  17 

14  2 

13  46 

13  30 

13  13 

12  55 

12  36 


Day  of 
Year. 


321 
325 

326 
327 
328 
329 
330 


In  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Olaves,  Hart  Street,  London, 
repose  the  rL'mains  of  Dr..  William  Turner,  who,  we  are  told  by 
Anthony  Wood,  "  after  all  the  rambles  and  troubles  he  had  made  and 
did  endure,  did  quietly  lay  down  his  head  and  dejjarted  this  life  on  the 
7th  of  .Tuly  in  1568.""  Wc  have  often  had  occasion  to  lemark  of  this 
good  old  bigot,  Anthony  Wood,  that  he  saw  no  excellence  in  any 
one  that  differed  from  himself  either  in  politics  or  religion,  and  as 
Dr.  Turner  uas  totally  at  variance  with  him  in  both,  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  Wood  saw  in  him  neither  virtue  or  merit:  "This  person, 
who  was  very  conceited  of  his  own  worth,"  says  Wood,  "  was  hot-headed, 
a  busy-body,  and  much  addicted  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  would  needs, 
in  the  heigiith  of  his  study  of  physic,  turn  theolocist,  but  always  refused 
the  usual  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  order  to  his  being  made  a  priest : 
and  whether  he  had  orders  conferred  upon  him  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  manner  appears  not.  Sure  it  is  that  while  he  was  a  young  man, 
he  went,  unsent  for,  through  many  parts  of  the  nation,  and  preached  the 
Word  of  Gud,  not  only  in  towns  and  villages,  but  also  in  cities.  In  his 
rambles  he  settled  for  a  time  at  Oxford,  among  several  of  his  countrymen 
that  he  found  there,  purposely  for  the  conversation  of  men  and  books, 
At  the  same,  and  after  following  his  old  trade  of  preaching  without  a  call, 
he  was  imprisoned,  and  kept  in  close  durance  for  a  considerable  time." 
Such  is  the  monstrously  perverted  sketch  given  by  bigotry  of  one  of  the  best 
men,  one  of  the  most  consistent  promulpers  of  the  Reformation,  and 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  science  who  lived,  suffered,  and 
benefited  mankind  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VL,  Wary, 
and  Elizabeth,  and  such  a  specimen  serves,  with  many  others,  to  warn 
the  searcher  alter  historical  truth  not  to  found  his  judgment  upon  the 
opinion  of  any  one  historian,  but  to  base  that  judgment  upon  facts. 
Now  let  us  see  what  arc  the  facts  in  the  biography  of  Dr.  Turner.  He 
was  born  at  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  and,  aided  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  completed  his  education  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  college  he  was  a  student  in  1533,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  his  learning. 

He  applied  himself  to  philosophy  and  physic,  and  early  discovered  an 
inclination  to  the  study  cf  plants,  and  a  wish  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  Materia  Uledira  of  the  antients.  He  complains  of  the  little  assist- 
ance be  could  receive  in  these  pursuits.  *' Being  yet  a  student  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  whereas  I  could  learn  never  one  Greke,  neither  Latin,  nor 
English  name,  even  amongst  the  physicians,  of  any  herbe  or  tree  :  such 
was  the  ignorance  at  that  time  ;  and  as  yet  there  was  no  English  Herbal, 
but  one  all  full  of  unlearned  caeographies  and  falsely  naming  of  herbes." 
At  Cambridge,  Turner  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  and  after- 
wards, agreeably  to  the  practice  of  many  others,  united  to  the  character 
of  the  physician  that  of  the  divine.  He  became  a  preacher,  travelling 
into  many  parts  of  England,  and  propagated,  with  so  much  zeal,  the 
cause  of  the  reformation,  that  he  excited  persecution  from  Bishop 
Gardiner,  and  that  imprisonment  mentioned  by  Wood.  On  his  enlarge- 
ment he  submitted  to  voluntary  exile  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. 

This  banishment  proved  favourable  to  his  advancement  in  medical 
and  botanical  studies;  he  resided  at  Basil,  at  Strasburgh,  at  Bonn  ;  but 
principally  at  Cologn,  with  many  other  English  refugees.  He  dwelt  for 
some  time  at  Wiessenhurgh  ;  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Physic  at  Ferrarah.  As,  at  this  period,  the  learned  were 
applying  with  great  assiduity  to  the  illustration  of  the  antients,  it  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  to  Dr.  Turner,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
attending  the  lectures  of  Lucas  Ghinus,  at  Bologna,  of  whom  he  speaks 
in  his  ^'Herbal"  with  great  satisfaction;  and  frequently  cites  his 
authority  against  other  commentators.  Ghinus  was  the  first  who  erected 
a  separate  professorial  chair  for  botanical  science  ;  from  whence  he  gave 
lectures  on  Dioscorides,  which  he  continued  for  twenti -eight  years  with 
great  applause.  He  procured  the  physic-garden  to  be  founded  at  Bologna, 
to  demonstrate  the  plants  he  spoke  of.  He  was  the  preceptor  of 
Caesalpinus  and  AnguiUara,  who  became  two  of  the  soundest  critics  in 
the  knowledge  of  plants  that  the  age  produced.  Turner  resided  a  con- 
siderable time  at  Basil,  from  which  place,  in  IStiS,  he  dates  the  dedication 
of  his  book  *'  On  the  Baths  of  England  and  Germany."  During  his 
residence  in  Switzerland,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Gesner,  and 
afterwards  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him. 

At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to  England,  was  incor- 
porated Doctor  of  Physic  at  Oxford,  was  appointed  physician  to  Edward, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and,  as  a  divine,  was  rewarded  with  a  Prebendary  of 
York,  a  Canonry  of  Windsor,  and  the  Deanery  of  Wells.  He  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  third  part  of  his  Herbal,  when  treating  on  the  /lerba 
I  Britannica,  which  he  took  to  be  the  Bistort,  as  having  been  physician  to 
♦*">  *■  Erie  of  Embden,  Lord  of  East  Friesland."     In  1551,  he  published 


the 


the  first  part  of  his  history  of  plants,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Duke, 
his  patron.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  which  he  had 
amply  testified  by  several  religious  tracts,  induced  him  to  retreat  to  the 
continent,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Mary.  At  her  decease.  Queen 
Elizabeth  reinstated  him  in  all  his  church  preferments.  In  the  dedication 
of  the  compleat  edition  of  his  "Herbal"  to  the  queen,  in  15ti8,  after 
compUmentuig  her  majesty  on  account  of  her  skill  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  the  fluency  with  which  she  conversed  in  it,  he  acknowledges  with 
gratitude  her  favours  in  restoring  him  to  his  benefices,  and  in  other  ways 
protecting  him  from  troubles  ;  having,  at  four  several  times,  granted  him 
ihe  great  seal  for  these  purpoaea.    He  seems  to  have  divided  his  time 


between  his  deanery,  where  he  had  a  botanical  garden,  of  which  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  in  his  "  Herbal,"  and  his  house  in  Crutched 
Friers,  London.  He  also  speaks  of  his  garden  at  Kew.  "  From  the  re- 
peated notices  he  takes  of  the  plants  in  Purbeck,  and  about  Portland," 
says  Dr.  Pulteney,  "  I  should  suppose  he  must  have  had  some  intimate 
connections  in  Dorsetshire." 

Dr.  Turner  was  one  of  the  best  naturalists  of  his  era,  but  we  must  pass 
over  his  works  on  the  constituents  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Bath, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  nor  must  we  be  tempted  to  dwell  upon  his  writings 
relative  to  birds  and  fish,  nor  upon  his  theological  writings,  nor  upon 
those  relative  to  plants,  until  we  come  to  his  chief  work,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  demonstrates  in  that  volume  that  he  was  the  first  of  our 
nation  who  really  possessed  a  knowledge  and  critical  judgment  of 
plants.  It  was  prmted  at  three  different  times,  in  folio,  with  cuts.  The 
first  part  at  London,  in  1551,  under  this  title,  "  A  New  Herhall,  wherein 
are  eontayned  the  names  of  herhes  in  Greeke,  Latin,  English,  Duch, 
Frenche,  and  in  the  Potecaries  and  Herbaries  Latin,  with  the  properties, 
degrees,  and  natural  places  of  the  same  gathered."  "  For  Steven 
Mierdman."  Lond  ,  1551.  The  second  part  at  Cologn,  1562,  during  his 
exile  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  With  this  was  reprinted  the  first  part,  and 
his  "Book  on  the  Bathos  of  England  and  Germany."  In  1568  these 
were  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  ihe  third  part,  which  hears  the  follow- 
ing title:  "The  third  part  of  Wm.  Turner's  i/er6«;,  wherein  are  con- 
tained the  herbes,  rootes,  and  fruytes,  whereof  is  no  mention  made  of 
Dioscorides,  Galene,  Pliny,  and  other  old  authors.  Imprinted  at  Collen, 
by  Arnold  Birckman,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1566."  The  dedication, 
however,  to  the  company  of  surgeons,  is  dated  from  Wells,  June  24, 
1564. 

Dr.  Turner's  "  Herbal"  is  printed  in  the  black  letter,  agreeably  to  the 
general  usage  of  the  times,  and  is  embellished  with  the  figures  of  most 
of  the  plants  he  describes.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  according 
to  the  Latin  names;  and,  after  the  description,  he  frequently  specifies 
the  places  of  growth.  He  is  ample  in  his  discrimination  of  the  species, 
as  his  great  object  was  to  ascertain  the  Materia  Mediru  of  the  ancients, 
and  of  Dioscorides  in  particular,  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  To 
this  end  he  bestows  much  criticism  on  the  commentaries  ot  Fuehsius, 
Tragus,  Matthiolus,  and  other  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  professes  to 
have  corrected  many  of  their  mistakes  in  the  application  of  the  names  of 
Dioscorides.  In  all  this  he  has  shewn  much  judgment  and  much  mode- 
ration, in  avoiding,  more  than  usual,  the  licence  taken  by  many  of  the 
commentators,  of  applying  the  names  of  plants  described  in  Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  to  those  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  What 
he  says  of  the  virtues  of  plants  he  has  drawn  from  the  ancients  ;  but  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  given  his  opinion  of  their  qualities,  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  sages,  and  recorded  his  own  experience  of  their  virtues. 
He  no  where  takes  any  doubtful  plants  upon  trust,  but  appears  to  have 
examined  them  with  all  the  precision  usually  exercised  at  a  time  when 
method,  E.nd  principles  now  established,  were  unthought  of;  everywhere 
comparing  them  with  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  He 
first  gave  names  to  many  English  plants  ;  and.  allowing  for  the  time 
when  specifical  distinctions  were  not  established,  when  almost  all  the 
small  plants  were  disregarded,  and  the  Cryptogamia  almost  wholly  over- 
looked, the  number  he  was  acquainted  with  is  much  beyond  what  could 
easily  have  been  imagined  in  an  original  writer  on  his  subject. 

The  third  part  of  his  "  Herbal,"  dated  from  Welles,  June  24,  1564,  he 
dedicates  to  the  company  of  surgeons,  and  apologises  for  its  imperfections : 
'*  Being  so  much  vexed  with  sickness,  and  occupied  with  preaching,  and 
the  study  of  divinity,  and  exercise  of  discipline,  I  have  had  but  small 
leisure  to  write  Herhalles." 

As  a  brief  specimen  of  this  rare  work  we  will  extract  what  he  says 
relative  to  the  lettuce.  "  Lactura  is  called  in  Greek  Thridar,  in  English 
Lettes  or  Lettuce,  in  Dutch  Laltich,  in  French  ung  Lactue.  Lettis  is 
of  diverse  kindes  ;  one  kind  is  called  Z,nc.'/«ca //or^pns/s,  and  in  English 
Garden  Lettis  ;  the  other  kind  is  called  Lnctuca  si/lvestris,  which  is  called 
in  English  Green  Endive,  and  this  is  the  herb  that  the  Israelites  eat  with 
their  Passover  Lamb.  There  are  divers  sorts  of  Garden  Lettes,  for  one 
is  called  Lactuca  capitata,  that  is,  Cabbage  Lettes,  because  it  goeth  all 
into  one  head,  as  Cabbage  Cole  doth.  Another  kind  is  the  common 
Lettes;  some  kinds  have  white  seed,  and  other  kinds  have  black  seed." 
He  then  gives  a  short  description  of  the  plants,  and  concludes  by 
observing  of  "  the  properties,"  that  "  The  Garden  Lettes,  which  is  of  a 
cooling  nature,  is  taken  to  be  good  for  the  stomach  ;  it  hringeth  sleep, 
softeneth  the  belly,  and  calleth  forth  milk,  but  when  it  is  sodden  it 
nourisheth  more.  But  they  that  have  an  evil  stomach  were  best  to  take 
it  unwashed.  Much  use  of  Lettes  hurteth  the  eye-sight ;  it  is  laid  up  of 
some,  and  seasoned  and  sauced  in  brine." 

We  must  conclude,  and  it  shall  be  with  expressing  a  hope  that  we  have 
evinced,  despite  the  detractions  of  Anthony  Wood,  that  Dr.  Turner  was 
a  consistent  Reformer,  a  strong  labourer  and  patient  sufferer  for  the 
truth's  sake,  and  well  worthy  of  Ray's  brief  character  of  him,  "  Turner 
was  a  man  of  solid  erudition  and  judgment," 

Meteorology  dk  the  Week.- At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  48.3°  and  35.4°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  59°,  occurred  on  the  2l8t  in  1833,  and  the  lowest  cold,  1?°,  on  the 
23rd,  in  184G.  During  the  period,  89  days  were  fine,  and  on  79,  rain 
fell. 
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A  WEEK  or  two  ago  we  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  specimens  of  fruits  are  sent  to  us  for  iden- 
tiflcation ;  and  as  it  is  a  matter  which  is  of  some  im- 
portance to  us  as  well  as  our  correspondents,  we  again 
return  to  the  subject.  We  have  been  induced  on  this 
occasion  to  make  the  following  observations,  from  having 
received  a  box  containing  fifteen  specimens  of  apples, 
and  out  of  these  fifteen  we  are  only  able  to  identify  nine 
of  them.  Now  we  hope  our  correspondent  will  not 
think  us  particularly  dull  because  we  cannot  identify 
the  whole ;  for  apart  from  having  good  specimens  of  the 
general  character  of  the  fruit — which  in  this  case  we 
have  not  had — it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fruit, 
being  only  a  small  part  of  the  tree,  and  that  part,  too, 
which  is  most  subject  to  be  influenced  by  soil,  exposure, 
and  season,  we  have  many  other  characters  to  become 
acquainted  with  before  we  can  decide  with  confidence. 
The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  wood,  the  habit  of  the  tree, 
and  the  season  of  maturity,  are  all  important  and  neces- 
sary to  be  known ;  but  as  we  cannot  expect  to  be  fur- 
nished with  all  of  these,  yet  if  our  fi-iends  would  take 
the  trouble  to  state  some  particulars  in  connection  with 
the  varieties  sent,  they  would  greatly  facilitate  our 
labours,  and  reap  advantage  to  themselves. 

Of  fruits,  as  of  plants,  there  is  what  is  called  geogra- 
phical distribution,  that  is,  there  are  certain  varieties 
which  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  and  which  are 
only  to  be  found  in  particular  localities.  Fortunately, 
we  are  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  great  orchard 
dish'icts  of  these  kingdoms,  and  know  the  varieties 
which  are  cultivated  in  them.  If,  therefore,  we  knew 
whence  the  varieties  came,  that  would  be  one  step 
towards  attaining  our  object ;  then,  a  knowledge  of  the 
season  of  maturity,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  ai-e  ap- 
plicable, whether  for  the  dessert  or  culinary  purposes, 
would  be  desirable  ;  but,  above  all,  let  us  be  furnished 
with  well-grown,  characteristic  specimens.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  some  are  which  have  recently  been 
sent  us,  they  were  evidently  taken  from  old,  exhausted, 
and  diseased  trees,  and  were  what  is  popularly  termed 
gnarly,  being  so  void  of  character  as  to  pass  just  as  easy 
for  one  sort  as  another.  Let  the  specimens  be  entire, 
having  the  stalk  and  eye  perfect ;  and  with  attention  to 
these  remarks  our  friends  will  be  the  gainers.  It  is  our 
wish  to  state  with  confidence  what  the  fruit  really  is, 
and  not  what  it  might  be,  or  what  it  is  like ;  we  would 
not  have  any  guess-work  in  the  matter,  and  we,  there- 
fore, trust  that  in  future  our  correspondents  will  aid  us 
in  contributing  to  their  gratification  and  our  own  satis- 
faction ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  latter  object- 
that  we  may  ourselves  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have 
done. R  H. 

PuHSUiNG  our  observations  on  the  science  of  plant- 
culture,  we  next  come  to  the  stem  and  branches. 
Although  every  member  of  tho  vegetable  form,  from 
the  minutest  root  to  the  most  fragile  flower,  have  their 
epidermis,  cellular  integument,  bark,  woody  fibre,  and 
modullai-y  matter,  yet  as  these  are  most  apparent  in  the 
stem  and  branches,  they  can  be  commented  upon  most 


readily  in  this  chapter,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
those  vegetable  members. 

The  first  of  these,  the  epidermis,  is  analogous  to  the 
human  cuticle,  or  scarf  skin,  being  the  external  envelope 
of  the  whole  surface.  It  is  commordy  transparent  and 
smooth,  sometimes  haiiy  ;  in  other  instances  hard  and 
rugged,  occasionally  so  abounding  with  silica  or  flint,  as 
to  be  employed  as  a  polisher  lor  wood,  and  even  brass. 
In  every  instance  it  is  a  net-work  of  fibres,  the  meshes 
of  which  are  filled  with  a  fine  membrane.  The  epi- 
dermis appears  to  be  designed  as  a  preservative  from 
the  injurious  eflects  of  the  atmosphere,  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  gaseous  matter  and  moisture  respired,  and 
as  a  shield  from  the  attacks  of  animals,  &c.  It  is  cer- 
tainly devoid  of  sensation.  The  texture  of  the  mem- 
brane between  the  meshes  varies  much  in  different 
species  of  plants.  In  very  succulent  plants,  it  is  so 
contrived,  that  it  readily  allows  the  absorption  of 
moisture,  but  prevents  perspiration.  Such  plants  are, 
consequently,  well  qualified  to  inhabit  hot  chmates  and 
dry  soils.  Neither  is  it  at  all  impossible  that  it  possesses 
the  quality  of  allowing  the  passage  of  some  gases,  and 
rejecting  others,  as  the  bladder  of  animals  permits 
water  to  pass  through  its  texture,  but  is  impervious  to 
alcohol.  In  old  trees  it  cracks,  and  in  many  cases  be- 
comes obliterated,  the  dead  layers  of  bark  performing 
its  ofiices.  Its  growth  is  slower  than  that  of  other 
parts,  and  its  powers  of  e.'spansion,  though  great,  occa- 
sionally cannot  equal  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the 
parts  it  incloses  and  defends.  This  is  very  frequently 
the  case  with  tho  stem  and  branches  of  the  cherry;  the 
tree  is  then  said  by  gardeners  to  be  hide-bound,  and  is 
remedied  by  making  longitudinal  incisions.  It  is  still 
more  appai-ent  in  the  fruit  of  the  cherry  and  plum, 
when  rain  falls  abundantly  during  then-  state  of  ripe- 
ness, then  pulp  swells  so  rapidly,  that  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  epidermis  of  every  ripe  fruit  upon  a  tree  will  be 
cracked.  Gardeners  are  very  prone  to  scrape  with  no 
gentle  hand  the  bark  of  their  fruit-trees ;  whereas  every 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  its  surface  unne- 
cessarily, and  never  to  reduce  its  thickness  until  all 
danger  of  severe  frosts  are  passed. 

The  epidermis  regulates  the  evaporation  from  a  plant, 
and  preserves  it  in  some  degree  from  the  detrimental 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  which  our  climate  is 
liable.  The  birch  (Betulus  albaj,  has  more  films  of 
epidermis  than  any  other  European  tree  ;  and  it  ascends 
to  greater  heights  in  the  Alps,  and  approaches  nearer  to 
the  frozen  zone  than  other  trees  of  the  same  climates. 

Immediately  below  the  epidermis  occurs  the  cellular 
integument  (otherwise  known  as  the  parenchgma  and 
pulp).  It  is  a  juicy  substance;  and,  being  the  seat  of 
colom',  is  analogous  to  the  rete  mucosam  of  man,  which 
is  red  in  the  white,  and  black  in  the  negro :  the  mass  of 
apples,  &c.,  is  composed  of  it.  Leaves  are  chiefly  formed 
of  a  plate  of  it,  inclosed  by  epidermis.  In  herbs,  suc- 
culent plants,  leaves  and  fruits,  if  it  is  destroyed,  like 
the  epidermis  of  the  same,  it  remains  unrestored;  but 
in  the  case  of  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is  regenerated  after 
each  removal.  In  leaves  it  is  generally  green;  in  flowers 
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and  fruits,  of  every  hue.  It  is  always  cellular,  and 
evidently  acts  a  part  in  the  secretory  system  of  plants. 
Under  the  cellular  integument  occurs  the  hark,  which, 
in  annual  plants,  or  branches  of  one  year's  gi-owth, 
consists  of  a  single  layer,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  wood ;  in  older  stems  and  branches,  it  is  composed 
of  as  many  layere  as  they  are  years  of  age.  It  is  in  the 
innermost  of  these,  which  is  called  the  liber,  that  the 
vital  returning  circulation  and  secretions  are  carried  on 
for  the  time  being  almost  exclusively.  These  layers  are 
concentric,  or,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  cortical  layers ; 
they  are  thicker  in  feeble  plants  than  in  more  vigorous 
ones  of  the  same  species ;  they  are  formed  of  waving 
longitudinal  fibres,  the  meshes  of  the  net-work  they 
thus  constitute  being  tilled  with  pulp.  If  the  outer 
bark  is  destroyed,  but  the  wound  does  not  penetrate 
below  the  liber,  the  wound  is  healed  up,  otherwise  the 
removed  part  is  uuregenerated.  In  some  roots,  although 
only  annuals,  the  bark  is  composed  entirely  of  liber, 
and  is  very  thick,  as  in  the  carrot  and  parsnip,  in  which 
it  is  evidently  sepai'ated  by  a  light-coloui'ed  annular 
mai'k,  from  the  central  or  woody  part.  The  liber  is 
composed  of  various  longitudinal  tubes,  in  which  the 
true  sap  of  the  individual  descends  after  elaboration  in 
the  leaves,  consequently  here  are  foimd  the  substances 
that  are  the  peculiar  products  of  each  in  the  most  con- 
centrated state,  as  the  resin  of  the  fir,  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  the  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  &o. 

We  will  here  pause,  to  remark  upon  some  of  the 
remedies  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  removal 
of  insects  from  the  bark  of  trees.  Oil  has  been  directed 
to  be  smeared  over  them,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
aphis  lanigera,  moss,  &c.  Whether  this  application 
will  answer  such  purpose  we  will  not  stop  to  enquire, 
but  will  rest  content  with  observing  that  a  more  dele- 
terious one  is  scarcely  possible ;  for  on  the  .same  prin- 
ciple that  it  desti'oys  the  parasites,  namely,  by  closing 
their  spiracles  and  pores,  and  thus  suflooating  them,  it 
in  a  like  manner  clogs  up  the  pores  of  the  infected  tree_ 
and,  in  every  instance,  insures  a  weak  and  unhealthy 
vegetation ;  for  it  is  not  a  transient  remedy  that 
will  cease  in  its  eti'ects  as  soon  as  it  has  attained 
the  desired  end.  The  oil  dries,  and,  as  it  were,  forms 
a  vai'nish  over  the  epidermis  for  years,  unremoved  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  effect  is  more 
decidedly  insured  by  linseed  oil  being  the  kind  recom- 
mended, it  being  one  of  the  most  unctuous  and  quick- 
drying  of  the  oils.  The  most  eftectual,  most  salutary,  and 
least  disagreeable  remedy  is  of  ti'ivial  expense,  and 
which  a  gardener  need  but  try  upon  one  individual  to 
insure  its  adoption.  It  is  with  a  hard  scrubbing-brush, 
dipped  in  a  sti'ong  brine  of  common  salt,  as  often  as 
necessary  to  insure  each  portion  of  the  bark  being 
moisted  with  it,  to  scnib  the  trunks  and  branches  of  his 
trees  at  least  eveiy  second  year.  It  most  eflectually 
desti'oys  insects  of  all  kinds,  and  moss ;  and  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  the  application  and  the  friction,  are 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  efiects.  The  expense 
is  not  so  much  as  that  of  dressing  the  trunks  with  a 
solution  of  lime,  which,  however  efficient  in  the  des- 


truction of  moss,  is  not  so  in  the  removal  of  insects, — is 
highly  injurious  to  the  trees,  by  filling  \ip  the  respira- 
tory pores  of  the  epidermis,  and  is  decidedly  a  promoter 
of  canker.  Let  our  remedy  be  brought  by  every 
orchardist  to  the  test  of  experiment  mukr  his  oan  eye, 
that  it  may  be  effectually  done,  and  he  will  not  require 
us  to  theorise.      Facts  are  stubborn  opponents. 

The  injury  inflicted  by  stopping  the  pores  of  the  epi- 
dermis on  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  tree,  is  at  once 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  oxygen  and  water  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  them,  the  same 
as  in  tlie  leaves,  which  operations  are  all  parts  of  the 
process  of  elaborating  the  sap.  It  is  no  trivial  inspira- 
tion of  oxygen ;  for,  in  twenty-fom-  hours,  the  branch  of 
an  apple-tree  has  been  found  to  inb.ale  five  times  its 
own  volume. 

If  the  fibres  emitted  by  the  ivy,  by  which  it  clings 
to  other  trees  for  support,  do  not  aid  it  in  obtaining 
nourishment,  yet  by  filling  tlieir  respiratory  pores,  they 
are  injurious,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  cling 
around  serviceable  trees. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

The  London  Horliculttiral  Society  are  proposing  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  those 
who  wish  to  compound  for  their  annual  contributions ; 
and  it  is  intended  in  future  that  a  Fellow,  at  the  time 
of  his  election,  may  so  compound  by  paying  Mi  10s., 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  by  paying  £-21,  with 
some  intermediate  sums  if  the  payment  be  made  at 
intermediate  times.  So  far  as  these  sums  are  reductions 
below  those  formerly  charged,  so  far  are  they  praise- 
worthy; but  they  stop  very  much  short  of  what  is 
desirable  if  the  object  of  the  Society  is  to  benefit  the 
many.  The  day  must  come  when  the  Society  will  be 
entirely  remodelled  ;  for  it  will  not  be  tolerated  that  an 
association  capable  of  taldng  the  lead  in  all  that  is 
useful  in  horticulture,  and  that  might  improve  the 
orcharding  and  kitchen-gardening  of  inUlions,  should 
stagnate  as  a  genteel  Vauxhall,  celebrated  chiefly  for  its 
exhibition  to  a  select  few  of  other  people's  hortic;;dtural 
productions.  A  total  change  from  this  must  come,  and 
the  efi'ective  step  towards  it  will  be  reducing  the 
annual  payments  requii'ed  from  its  Fellows,  and  by 
thus  rendering  it  more  generally  an  object  of  interest. 

When,  in  our  fifth  volume,  we  gave  an  account  of 
Philip  Miller,  the  never-to-be-too-highly-estimated  author 
of  "  The  Gai-dener's  Dictionary,"  we  quoted  Dr.  Martyn's 
observations,  that  "  Mr.  Miller  was  of  a  disposition  too 
generous  and  careless  of  money  to  become  rich,  and 
all  bis  transactions  showed  more  attention  to  integrity 
and  honest  fame  than  to  any  pecuniaj-y  advantage.'' 
An  extraordinary  confirmation  of  this  is  now  before 
us,  in  which  we  do  not  know  whether  most  to  wonder 
at  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Miller,  or  at  the  beggarly 
parsimony  of  the  Apothecaries  Cuiupany.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  exact  copy  of  the  ori,_;iual  memorandum  in 
Mr.  Miller's  own  handwriting  :  - 
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no 

0 

0 

31 

4 

0 

81 

4 

0 

70 

0 

0 

04 

0 

0 

"An  Exact  Account  of  aU  the  money  received,  and  paid 
to  labourers  for  keeping  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea, 
]jy  PhiUp  Miller,  gardener,  from  Chiistmas,  17GS,  to 
ChrisUnas,  17C6.  £.    s.    d. 

The  annual  salary  received  from  the  Apothe- 
caries Company 

Taken  at  the  gate  for  shevving  of  the  gai'deu 

Total 
Paid  to  three  men,  for  53  weeks,  at  nine  shillings 

each 

To  a  fourth  man,  for  8  weeks  in  summer     . 

i'74     0     U 
Add  to  this  money  paid  for  freight   of  several 
parcels  of  seeds,  which  came  by  the  post, 
and  also  for  freight  of  plants  with  chai-ges 
at  the  Custom  House        .        .        .        .     15     o    0 

X89     5     0 

By  which  it  appeal's  that  instead  of  ha^•ing  any  money 
for  ray  own  care  and  labour;  I  am  considerably  out  of  pocket. 
And  from  the  inclemency  of  the  j)resent  season,  I  have  not 
received  from  the  gate  four  shillings  per  week  since  Christ- 
mas last,  so  that  unless  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothe- 
cai-ies  do  not  assist  me,  it  mil  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
garden  with  the  present  stock  of  plants  in  a  proper  way." 

"  It  is  generally  believed,"  says  the  friend  wlio  pos- 
sesses the  original,  "  that  ililler  was  a  man  regardless 
of  accumulating  wealth,  and  froin  the  statement  which 
he  here  gives,  it  is  evident  he  had,  from  his  connection 
with  the  Apothecaries  at  least,  little  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  even  had  he  been  so  inclined.  Fifty  pounds  a-year 
to  Philip  Miller ;  and  that  too  in  1 700,  when  he  had 
been  forty-four  yeai's  in  tlieir  service  !  Generous 
Apothecaries!  And  out  of  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
a-year,  with  the  chance  of  admission  fees,  which  during 
this  year  amount  to  d£31  4s.,  he  is  called  upon  to  pay 
'  three  men,  for  fifty-two  weeks,  nine  shillings  each,' 
and  '  to  a  fourth  man,  for  eight  weeks  in  summer,  i'4," 
besides  £l'o  os.  for  carriage  of  seeds  and  plants  '  with 
charges  at  the  Custom  House.' " 


NEW  PLANTS. 


THEIR   rORTKAlIS,    BIOGRAPHIES,   AND   CULTfBli. 


TwocoLocRED  EpisciA  (Episciu  hicolor). — Gardeners 

Magazine  of  Botany,  vol.  iii.,   161.— This  new  plant  is 

one   of  those  httle  Gesnerworts   common  in  tropical 

America,  where  they  lead  a  kind  of  ywrtii-parasitical  life, 

I  Tooting  on  the  stumps  of  dead  trees,  or  nestled  up  among 

I  the  forked  brandies  of  living  ones,  deriving  much  of 


their  nourishment  from  the  excessive  moisture  in  the 
atmo.^}ihere,  and  with  their  hair-like  roots  seizing  on 
such  dead  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  as  come  within 
their  reach.  The  present  species  was  discovered  iu  New 
Grenada,  hy  Mr.  Pui'die,  whence  he  sent  it  to  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  at  Kew,  where  it  first  flowered  in  lf*47. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  free-flowering  plant  during  the  summer 
mouths,  the  flowers  opening  in  succession,  and  lasting  a 
considerable  time  in  perfection.  The  leaves  appear  com- 
paratively large  for  so  dwarf  a  species ;  they  are  not  un- 
like those  of  a  Gloxinia,  wliilst  the  mode  of  flowering  in 
clusters  is  after  the  manner  of  a  Nijmphaa.  The  indivi- 
dual flowers  are  very  pretty,  with  a  white  throat  and 
eye,  and  the  five  divisions  of  the  limb  are  of  a  light 
purple  colom- ;  the  throat,  or  mouth,  of  the  tube,  is  also 
spotted  with  pm-ple  dots ;  the  whole  collected  together 
into  a  cluster,  in  the  midst  of  the  bright  green  leaves, 
have  a  gay  and  agi'eeable  eti'ect. 

The  genus  was  named  by  Martius,  and  is  derived  from 
epi,  upon,  and  sola,  shade  ;  the  plant  delighting  in  shady 
places.  All  Oesneraorts  (Gesneracese)  are  referred  to  tlie 
second  order  of  the  fourteenth  class  in  the  Linuaean 
system,  Didynamia  anyiospermia.  B.  J. 

Propayation  and  Culture. — This  is  a  very  desirable 
little  jilant  for  amateurs  with  small  stoves,  and  for  gar- 
deners who  have  to  provide  little  gems  for  furnishing 
china  stands  for  all  sorts  of  odd  places  and  corners 
about  the  drawing-rooms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
its  readiness  to  increase  from  cuttings  of  the  short  side- 
shoots,  and  from  individual  leaves.  The  best  compost 
to  grow  it  in  is  one-half  peat  and  one-half  rough  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  httle  sand  to  keep  it  open  ;  but  I  have 
grown  such  plants  in  nothing  else  but  green  moss,  and 
I  have  seen  several  allied  species  do  very  well  in  pure 
sand.  The  great  point  is  to  give  them  a  close,  moist 
heat,  in  a  frame,  iu  the  spring,  aud  as  soon  as  flower- 
buds  appear,  to  inure  them  by  degrees  to  stand  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  to  flower  in,  and  after  flowering  to  allow  them 
no  more  water  than  will  keep  them  from  casting  their  | 
leaves  before  they  are  quite  ripe.  1).  Be.wox.       I 


THE  FRUIT-GAEDEN. 

IHE  WHITE  CURRANT. — BEST-PRUNING,  &c. — (Continued 
from  page  60). 

After  such  full  advice  concerning  the  Red  Currant, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  lengthened  observations:  stUl 
there  are  some  features  connected  with  the  White  Cur- 
rant and  its  culture,  which  demand  a  special  notice. 

The  white  kind  is,  we  think,  more  ornamental  when 
in  fuU  bearing  and  ripe  than  the  red ;  perhaps  because 
the  last  produces  much  less  breast-wood  or  annual  spray. 
It  is,  however,  altogether  less  gross,  and  seldom  acquires 
that  massiveness  in  the  older  wood  to  which  the  red 
attains.  Under  these  circumstances  the  fruit,  which, 
in  the  superior  Dutch  kinds,  is  larger  iu  the  berry, 
makes  a  greater  display  in  a  much  less  compass,  and 
for  such  reasons  is  eminently  fitted  for  a  course  of 
training  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  flowers,  if 
necessaiy,  or  in  combination  with  espalier  fruit  trees. 

Preservation  of,  and  retarding  the  fruit,  too,  ought  to 
be  had  in  consideration,  when  dcteiTuiuing  their  situa- 
tion; aud   as    '•  rest-jmtniny"   must   ever   be   liable  to  j 
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raodificatious  tlirough  variations  iu  tlie  mode  of  train- 
ing, tlie  latter  must,  less  or  wore,  bo  referred  to  iu  our 

j   pruuiug  letters,  in  order  to  render  tlie  advice  explicit, 

'   and  as  I'ree  from  error  as  possible. 

j  It  must  be  kept  iu  miud  by  the  earnest  cultiTatov  of 
this  beautiful  and  useful  fruit,  that  a  generous  soil  is 
particidarly  iiecessiuy.  This  will  not  consist  in  the 
application  of  manures  alone,  but  also  in  seeming  a 
good  staple.  We  are  told.iu  tlie  natural  history  of  the 
Currant,  by  some  authors,  that  it  inhabits  mountainous 
woods,  and  that  it  affects  the  banks  of  running  waters. 
This  much  implies  a  desire  for  partial  shade,  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  a  soil  approaching  the  character  of 
alluvium.  Notwithstanding  that  the  late  talented  Dean 
of  Manchester,  Dr.  Herbert,  has  wisely  observed,  that  it 
is  uot  at  all  times  judicious  to  pay  a  slavish  regard  to 
the  conditions  under  which  plants  are  found  iu  a  state 
of  nature,  but  occasionally  to  modify  the  conditions, 
according  to  altered  cii'cumstances,  and  the  objects  of 
the  cultivator — we  may  here  observe  that,  although 
we  have  occasioually  known  good  crops  of  tlie  White 
Currant  on  sandy  and  dry  soils,  yet  the  finest  berries, 
aud  the  healthiest  bushes,  have  been  on  soils  similar  to 
those  in  their  native  localities.  If,  indeed,  they  be 
planted  on  soils  at  once  poor  and  dry,  they  will  not 
repay  tlie  trouble  of  training.  Having  thus  secured,  it 
is  hoped,  the  requisite  conditions  as  to  soil  for  these 
useful  pets  of  either  the  kitchen -garden,  the  slip,  or 
even  the  flower-border,  we  must  proceed  to  remark  on 
"  rest-pruning  ;  "  first  observing,  that  as  they  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  the  depredations  of  birds,  fowls,  &c., 
they  should  not  be  thrust  too  far  out  of  sight.  Preserv- 
ation and  retardation,  as  applied  to  this  Currant,  must 
be  treated  on  sejiarately. 

Now  it  must  be  repeated,  that  as  the  White  Currant 
does  not  produce  one-third  the  summer  spray  which  the 
red  does,  much  less  rest-pruning,  therefore,  will  suffice, 
whether  of  shortening  back  or  of  thinning-out ;  indeed, 
it  is  uot  unusual  to  meet  with  bushes  possessing  more 
berries  than  leaves  on  soils  where  they  thrive.  It  is  a 
maxim  pretty  well  established,  that  although  a  bush  or 
tree  may  produce  and  ripen  an  overplus  amount  of  fruit, 
yet  that  it  requires  a  given  amount  of  healthy  foliage  to 
secure  a  full  flavour  aud  a  fine  appeavauce.  Very  little 
shortening  back,  therefore,  is  necessary,  and  as  for  the 
side-spray,  we  do  think  that  it  may  be  left  a  little  longer 
than  iu  the  red  currant,  iu  order  that,  by  encouraging 
the  growing  principle  lateralhj,  much  strength  may  be 
added  annually  to  the  numerous  clusters  of  spurs  with 
which  their  stems  are  generally  stitdded ;  these  lateral 
branches  generally  constitutiug  ceutres  to  such  groups 
of  spurs,  neither  need  the  terminal  points  be  much 
shortened.  The  finer  white  Dutch  currants  seldom 
produce  above  eight  inches  in  length  of  extending 
leader,  and  from  their  tame  character  of  growth,  as 
compared  with  the  red  kind,  they  naturally  possess  a 
much  greater  tendency  to  produce  spurs  ;  just  as  much, 
therefore,  may  be  pruned  away  as  appears  diminutive, 
shrunk,  blighted,  or  twisted  in  the  wrong  direction,  for 
any  or  all  of  these  evils  may  befal  the  shoots;  indeed, 
it  generally  happens  that  one  or  the  other  does  occur. 
For  further  directions  connected  with  pruning,  see  the 
article  Red  Currant,  page  60.  We  do  not  know  that 
anything  further  of  a  special  character  can  be  pointed  to 
here ;  it  may,  however,  bo  observed,  that  they  require 
richer  top-dressing  than  the  red  variety ;  of  this  more 
by-and-by,  under  its  proper  heading. 

The  Gooseberry  :  Rest-Pruning,  &c.- — Here  we  have 
a  most  important  bush  in  the  fruit-garden,  and,  indeed, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  connected  with  the  flower-border. 
Thinning-out  is  the  first  matter  with  the  gooseberry  ; 
indeed,  they  may  be  cultivated  iu  tolerable  perfection  by 
this  course  of  pruning  alone.  Most  of  our  best  prac- 
titioners, nevertheless,  are  aware  of  the  benefits  aris- 


ing from  a  judicious  shortening  of  the  points  of  the 
young  wood,  and  such  has  been  our  practice  for  many 
years. 

We  would  fain  here  offer  some  ideas  about  training, 
&c.,  but  such  would  manifestly  swell  the  present  paper 
too  much,  aud  must  be  reserved  for  future  chapters  on 
training. 

Where  a  considerable  extent  of  gooseberry  bushes 
prevail,  the  pruning  of  extensive  rows  becomes  a  serious 
item  in  the  labour  account,  unless  some  assiduity  bo 
exercised  iu  economising  labour.  Our  practice  is,  there- 
fore, to  run  the  hedge  shears  along  the  general  outline 
previous  to  the  pruning,  just  dashing  off  tliose  extreme 
points  about  the  removal  of  which  the  operator  has  not 
a  doubt.  This  much  facilitates  the  hand-pruning,  or 
thinning,  which  must  follow  it ;  the  hand  of  the  pruner 
enters  now  with  great  facility.  Of  course  these  remarks 
apply  to  full-grown  bushes ;  young  ones  require  a  nicer 
handling.  The  knife  follows,  of  course,  and  now  the 
object  is  to  prune  away  most  of  the  interior  spray. 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  leave  much  wood 
in  the  interior  of  their  bushes,  under  a  false  economy, 
have  no  idea  of  the  vast  difference  there  is  in  the 
produce  between  such  bushes,  and  those  from  which 
nearly  all  the  interior  spray  has  been  removed,  both  in 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  in  the  ease  with  which  the 
produce  may  be  gathered.  We  would  undertake  to 
gather  two  bushes  at  least  of  the  well-pruned  for  one  of 
the  other  class,  and  certainly  with  much  less  bloodshed. 
The  quality  and  amount  of  the  fruit,  too,  will  be  found 
far  superior.  It  is,  indeed,  ridiculous  to  expect  good 
fruit  from  the  interior  of  the  bushes,  and  the  half-starved 
spray  in  that  situation  does  serious  injury  to  the  best 
bearing  wood,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  at  the 
exterior.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  pruner  to  leave 
any  spurs  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  removed,  they  are 
always  prolific  in  successive  shoots,  until  they  become 
exhausted  with  age  and  bearing,  when  the  sooner  they 
are  destroyed  the  better. 

The  thinning-out  completed,  removing,  as  before  ob- 
served, most  of  the  interior  shoots,  aud  duly  thinning 
the  exterior,  leaving  the  bearing  shoots  on  an  average 
about  tliree  inches  apart;  the  points  of  the  shoots  must 
be  looked  over,  removing  immature  portions,  and  as 
much  of  curved  or  ponderous  twigs  as  might,  by  bending 
with  their  fruit,  derange  the  general  character  of  the 
tree.  Om-  practice  has  been  of  late  years,  to  leave  more 
young  shoots  on  the  exterior  than  good  prunors  are 
wont  to  do,  and  the  surplus  of  these  we  remove  at  the 
end  of  April.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  birds,  for  the  Finch  family  aud  the  Tits  are  sad 
rogues  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  a  row  of  bushes  totally  stripped,  the  ground  beneath 
looking  as  if  sown  thickly  with  seeds.  Those  who  value 
their  crop  should,  however,  take  care  to  protect  carefully 
in  the  end  of  February,  especially  if  it  has  been  a  hard 
winter,  or  that  a  few  warm  days  have  excited  the  buds 
prematurely ;  the  birds  under  such  circumstances,  or 
after  a  long  snow,  have  such  a  longing  for  the  new 
vegetable  produce  of  the  rising  spring,  that  the  most 
e.xcitablc  buds,  among  which  we  may  fairly  place  the 
gooseberry,  arc  quite  likely  to  be  victimised. 

About  'the  trahiing  of  youug  bushes,  little  can  be 
added  to  that  about  the  Red  Currant,  the  modes  of  pre- 
paration and  early  training  being  very  similar.  The 
chief  difference  is,  that  the  shoots  of  the  Gooseberry, 
at  about  the  third  year-  from  the  cutting  state,  may  be 
left  thicker  than  the  distance  prescribed  for  the  Currant. 
The  centre  of  the  bush  must  be  kept  well  open  ;  aud  so 
pruned  as  to  give  the  branches  a  tendency  outwards, 
unless  tho  kind  be  very  drooping  in  habit,  when  it 
sometimes  becomes  requisite  so  to  use  the  pruning 
knife,  as  to  coax  them  rather  inwards. 

The  management  of  the  show  berries,  being  conducted 
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on  a  somewhat  different  footing,  may  one  day  form  a 
chapter  by  itself.  R.  Eruington. 

P.  S.  S.  iV.  V.  and  Moore's  Victory. — Like  you  1 
must  lament  the  loss  of  some  of  oin  old  and  favourite 
Geraniums,  many  of  which  woidd  doubtless  still  be  a 
boon  if  restored.  The  floral  public  is  highly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Beaton  for  bringing  so  many  of  these  good 
things  once  more  before  the  public.  There  is  tlie 
Rouge  et  noir;  I  remember  well  receiving  my  first  plant 
of  it  in  1820,  from  Dennis,  (I  think)  in  the  King's-road  ; 
and  with  it  came  an  excellent  kind,  named  Qiterci- 
folium  superbum,  much  after  the  manner  of  your  Moore's 
Victory,  winch  must,  no  doubt,  exist  somewhere :  it 
was  too  good  to  be  entirely  rejected.  Then  the  old 
Ignescens  of  Sii-  R.  Hoare  :  what  a  gay  figure  have  I 
known  a  shelf  of  these  dainty  kinds  make,  having  the 
old  Pelargonium  tricolor,  P.  ardens,  quinque  vulnerum, 
&c.,  amongst  them.  Like  the  Fuchsias,  the  mere  size 
has  carried  too  much  importance,  but  the  public  will 
retrace  their  steps  in  this  respect;  indeed  they  have 
already  begim  to  do  so.  It  so  happens  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  with  size  of  flower  comes  size  of  foliage, 
and  as  another  clumsy  concomitant,  size  of  plant.  Now 
this  is  all  very  well  for  the  corridor  and  balcony  men,  but 
mark  how  it  ties  the  hands  of  our  amateurs,  with  their 
little  band-box  greenhouses.  Thus  much  digression  on 
behalf  of  these  beautiful  horticultm-al  minnddus  :  now 
to  the  point  in  hand.  I  cannot  myself  furnish  Moore's 
Victory,  but  ten  to  one  some  of  the  subscribers  to  The 
CoTT.iGE  Gardener  will  do  so.  As  to  the  old  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, I  well  remember  an  old  and  enthusi- 
astic gardener,  a  neighbom-,  driving  to  Davey's,  in  the 
King's-road,  sometime  about  the  year  1813,  (as  I  think) 
to  purchase  one ;  and  what  a  fuss  was  made  within  his 
little  circle  about  "  the  guinea  Geranium,"  which  pro- 
duced such  large  flowers.  I  mucli  fear  this  Commander 
would  simply  rank  as  a  subaltern  in  these  marvellous 
times  ;  when  the  last  new  thing  is,  of  course,  "  the  best 
in  the  world."  Davey  made  first  a  gi-eat  noise  about  the 
Prince  Regent,  some  forty  years  ago.  Then  came  out 
the  Royal  Oeorge,  then  Generalissimo,  and  then  Com- 
mander, and  a  pretty  sum  he  made  of  them. 

Most  of  these  bouncing  Geraniums  were,  I  conceive, 
obtained,  on  the  one  side  at  least,  from  the  old  P.  ciicul- 
latum,  which,  by  the  course  of  culture  pursued  when  I 
was  a  lad,  generally  contrived  to  blossom  when  "  full  of 
years."  R.  Errixgton. 


THE  PLOWEK-GARDEN. 

Noisette  Roses.— It  is  in  this  section  that  we  must 
look  for  climbing  roses  to  plant  against  the  front  of 
dwelling-houses  with  a  south  aspect,  including  also  south- 
east and  south-west.  A  west  aspect,  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  will  suit  some  of  them,  and  some,  with  high 
titles,  are  not  worth  planting  at  &\\— Sol  fate  rre,  for 
instance.  I  have  grown  this  useless  rose  for  some  years 
imder  the  most  favom-able  circumstances ;  in  a  border  as 
rich  as  it  could  be  made,  twenty  inches  deep,  five  feet 
wide,  and  as  diy  at  the  bottom  as  would  suit  a  Muscat 
of  Alexandria;  a  wall  due  south,  or  nearly  so,  kept 
warm  with  hot  water  pipes  in  winter,  and  covered  with 
good  glass  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  middle 
of  May,  with  power  to  give  it  as  much  air  as  if  it  were 
on  an  open  wall ;  yet  in  five  years  I  only  got  one  really 
good  flower  from  it,  and  that  was  a  good  one  certainly. 
It  generally  flov,-ers  early  and  late,  in  May  and  again  in 
October,  but  not  very  freely.  I  consider  it  altogether 
unfit  for  our  climate  ;  nevertheless,  if  others  have  found 
it  to  answer  well  under  other  circumstances,  and  will 
send  us  accounts  with  the  proper  names  of  the  places 
I  and  writers,  we  shall  publish  them  and  cancel  my 
verdict;  but  if  we  cannot  establish  a  good  chai-acter  for 


it,  the  best  way  is  to  scratch  it  out  of  the  lists.  The 
celebrated  Cloth  of  Gold  is  a  Noisette,  and  one  of  the 
best  if  it  was  a  certain  bloomer,  which  it  certainly  is  not; 
— I  believe  tlie  fault  is  not  altogether  in  our  climate, 
but  that  it  is  partial  to  particular  sods,  like  the  Old 
do  able-yellow  Rose ;  for  1  have  known  it  to  bloom 
tolerably  well  witliout  any  particular  indidgence,  and 
I  have  seen  it  fail  under  very  good  management.  A 
friend  of  mine  blooms  it  most  beautifully  trained  in  a 
cool,  any  conservatory.  Unless  its  roots  are  well  con 
fined  it  should  not  be  much  pruned.  Established  plants 
of  it,  which  refuse  to  bloom  freely,  should  be  root-pruned 
about  the  end  of  August,  in  order  to  check  its  late 
growth,  and  so  ripen  the  young  wood  before  winter. 

There  are  fom'  good  White  Noisettes ;  the  best  of  them 
is  Lamurqve,  a  strong  pillar  Rose  ;  the  next  best  is  La 
Biche,  another  pillar  Rose,  which  runs  much  farther 
thau  Lamarque,  and  does  not  bloom  so  late.  The  next 
two  whites  are  dwarf — Aimee  Vihert  and  Miss  Glegg. 
The  latter  is  the  best  bedder  of  the  two,  on  account  of  its 
growing  more  freely,  and  its  better  scent.  The  scent  of 
Aimee  Vibert  is  very  bad  indeed :  it  should  never  be 
put  in  a  nosegay.  Jaune  Desprez  is  one  of  the  best  of 
this  class  to  plant  against  a  house  with  a  south  or  west 
aspect.  It  covers  a  large  space  in  a  few  years,  and  is 
remai-kably  sweet  after  the  manner  of  the  tea-scented  ones, 
btit  it  is  not  a  safe  one  to  bud  other  Roses  on,  as  a  hard 
winter  is  apt  to  injure  the  bark  and  young  wood.  I  had 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  a  ievi  yeai-s  smce  against 
my  house,  and,  being  close  at  hand,  I  used  to  bud  every 
new  Rose  I  could  get  on  it ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
La  Biche,  they  all  died  or  dwindled  away  on  it  in  three 
or  four  years.  The  Tyrian  Purple  Noisette  (Pourpre  de 
T}Te)  is  a  most  beautiful  piUai-  Rose,  and  a  good  one 
to  fiU  up  the  bottom  of  a  rose-wall  when  the  strong- 
Srowing  ones  get  naked.  It  is  the  best  half-climbiirg 
Rose  we  have  of  that  colour — a  purplish  crimson.  It 
only  flowered  with  me  at  the  end  of  strong  shoots.  If 
older  plants  of  it  made  small  side-shoots,  and  flowered 
on  them  like  Gloire  de  Rosnmene,  it  would  be  a  cliarming 
Rose ;  but  I  fear  the  habit  of  it  will  not  allow  of  that 
style  of  free-flowering.  A  cross  between  this  and  the 
Crimson  Boursault  would  give  us  such  a  climber  as  one 
of  our  correspondents  asked  last  summer — a  perpetual 
evergreen,  dai'k-flowered  climber.  Fellenberg  is  well 
spoken  of  as  another  high-coloured  Noisette,  but  I  never 
saw  it  in  flower  myself;  considering,  however,  the  small 
number  of  dark  Roses  in  this  class,  I  admit  it  into 
this  selection.  To  have  flowers  of  these  two  shades  of 
dark  Noisettes  in  October  and  November  for  mixing 
with  the  Gloire  de  Rosamene  in  nosegays,  all  of  them 
with  the  buds  half  open  only,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
begin  pi-uning,  or  rather  stopping  their  second  growth, 
as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  six  inches  long,  and  to  keep 
on  stopping  to  the  end  of  August,  without  letting  them 
flower  at  the  end  of  June.  This  will  throw  them  into 
close  bushes,  which  will  begin  to  bloom  by  the  end  of 
September,  or  early  in  October,  when  they  would  need 
a  strong  dose  or  two  of  rich  liquid  manure,  and  would 
well  pay  for  all  this  attention  for  two  months  or  more. 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  Noisettes  keeijing  in  bloom 
very  late  without  some,  glass  protection,  but  I  have  often 
seen  the  Rosamene  in  good  bud  at  Christmas.  All  the 
sti'ong  Bourbon  Roses  w'hich  flower  only  on  the  top  of 
long  rambhng  shoots  would  be  much  prettier  in  beds  if 
they  were  stopped  in  the  same  way  ;  that  is,  between 
the  summer  and  autumn  bloom  ;  at  any  rate  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  have  some  of  the  best  under  this 
treatment  in  the  reserve  gi'oiuid,  so  as  to  have  many 
varieties  to  cut  for  glasses  and  nosegays  very  late  in 
the  season,  and  when  we  shall  have  rose-houses  on 
Mr.  River's  orchard-house  plan,  that  will  be  the  proper 
plan  to  follow  for  having  flowers  all  the  winter,  and  to 
have  no  winter-jjruning  at  all,  merely  to  stop  any  shoot 
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which  comes  up  too  strong.  Then  all  the  priming  will 
be  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September, 
and  not  only  tlmt,  but  I  am  convinced  that  hi  a  few 
years  we  shall  liud  out  the  whole  of  the  Noisette  Bour- 
bons and  Hybrid  I'erpetuals — tliat  is,  all  Roses  which 
bloom  in  the  uutunni  may  be  reduced  to  this  kind  of 
treatment,  whether  we  have  glass  houses  for  them  or 
not,  and  that  winter-pruning  will  be  confined  to  the 
June  tiowers  only.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  find  out  that 
the  strong  Hybrid  Chinas  and  Bourbuns  will  do  better, 
or,  at  least,  as  well  as  they  do  at  present,  if  they  are  not 
pruned  in  winter,  lu  tliat  case  we  sliall  always  gain 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  May,  as  I  found  tlie  case  with 
the  unpiimed  perpetuals  last  May. 

This  week  I  liave  got  an  old  garden  memorandum- 
book,  in  manuscript,  beginning  with  1791,  and  carried 
on  to  1830  by  a  great  garden  amateur ;  on  one  page  is 
entered  all  the  plants  he  bought,  and  from  whom,  and 
the  prices;  the  other  page  is  left  blank  for  future  memo- 
randa, among  which  1  see  as  good  and  rational  obser- 
vations on  the  cultivation  of  Roses,  in  and  out  of  pots, 
forcing,  &c.,  as  is  to  be  met  with  at  the  present  day; 
indeed,  the  very  plan  1  adopted  last  year  with  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  was  hinted  at  in  ITJ'J  in  this  book. 
Tlie  writer  said  it  was  of  little  help  to  cut  down  the 
strong  stems  which  grew  dii'ectly  from  the  roots,  mean- 
ing suckers ;  in  two  or  three  years  they  wearied  them- 
selves with  flowering  so  much.  After  that  he  throws 
out  a  hint  about  allowing  root-stems  to  form  a  new  bush 
every  year,  and  only  cutting  such  as  became  weary  of 
flowering;  but  whetber  he  put  this  into  practice  or  not, 
is  not  said.  He  took  stock  every  third  or  fourth  year', 
that  is,  took  down  a  list  of  all  his  plants  at  stated 
intervals,  and  the  Golden-leaf  Geranium  is  among  them 
fi-om  1798  to  1S14,  when  he  ceased  to  name  his  old 
kinds,  and  mentions  his  yearly  purchases  of  them  only. 
This  Golden-leaf  is  our  Golden  Chain  of  the  present  day, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  oldest  seedling  that  is  preserved 
from  the  Cape  Scarlet,  the  oldest  in  cultivation  of  that 
breed,  but  now  supposed  to  be  lost ;  I  had  it  at  Shrub- 
land,  however,  this  very  season.  When  the  Golden 
Chain  makes  a  green  shoot,  as  it  sometimes  did  with 
me,  I  believe  that  to  be  identical  with  Inquinans  alias 
Cape  Scarlet. 

Now  for  our  own  times  and  our  Roses.  Opliirie  is, 
perhaps,  the  nearest  to  a  yellow  of  all  the  Noisettes 
that  are  worth  a  place  against  the  wall  of  a  house,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold;  but  a  good  yellow, 
free-blowing  Noisette  is  still  in  expectation  only.  Mrs. 
Siddons  is  a  better  yellow  than  the  last,  but  too  dwarf 
for  a  wall,  unless  it  were  to  fill  up  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
Clara  Wardcl  is  much  in  the  same  way.  All  the 
Noisettes  with  red  tints  I  care  little  about,  as  we  have 
much  better  sorts  of  the  same  habit,  and  quite  as  hardy, 
in  the  strongest  Bourbons,  which,  if  not  strong  enough 
to  run  over  a  house,  will  do  very  well  to  be  budded  on 
La  Biche,  or  on  Fclicite  Perpetiielle,  for  that  pvu'pose. 
To  save  room,  I  shall  not  in  future  repeat  my  lists  as 
I  have  done,  but  wlien  they  are  finished  I  shall  request, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  repeat  them  all  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
names  of  classes,  &c.,  for  ready  reference. 

H.iRDY  Climbing  Roses  :  Evergreens. — The  best  of 
all  this  class  is  unquestionably  Felicite  Pcrpetuelle,  or 
Perpetue,  as  some  call  it,  because  every  other  free-gi'ow- 
ing  Rose  will  grow  on  it  by  budding.  If  I  had  a  castle 
to  cover  round  and  round  with  all  manner  of  Roses, 
I  would  guarantee  that  I  could  flower  the  Malmaison 
Rose  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  it  by  means  of  this  one 
climber,  and  the  way  I  would  go  to  work  would  be  this  : 
I  would  plant  young  plants  of  this  climber  at  nine,  ten, 
or  twelve  feet  apart,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
building,  and  to  guard  against  suckers.  I  woidd  have 
the  plants  from  strong  cuttings  made  in  October  and 
November,  and  all  the  eyes  picked  out  of  them  except 


the  two  top  ones, — the  cuttings  being  six  inches  long, 
there  would  be  at  least  four  inches  of  clear  stem  between 
the  roots  and  the  first  branches,  and  that  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  down  suckers  from  where  tliey 
are  most  apt  to  grow.  Supposing  the  two  eyes  to  grow, 
1  wovdd  give  them  their  own  free  will  the  first  year,  and 
jierhaps  some  manure  water  into  the  bargain,  if  the  sum- 
mer was  dry.  At  the  end  of  October  1  would  cut  them 
down  to  ten  inches,  leaving  three  or  lour  buds  on  each 
tor  shoots  to  begin  to  bud  on.  I  would  bud  the  strongest 
sorts  near  the  bottom,  and  would  leave  some  shoots 
unbudded  every  season  until  the  top  was  reached.  On 
them,  and  near  the  top,  I  would  bud  the  more  dwarf  sorts. 
In  this  way  a  whole  collection  of  Perpetuals  might  easily 
be  established,  at  little  cost,  on  one  kind  of  climber,  or 
on  half-a-dozen  of  them  if  it  was  preferred,  such  as  I 
shall  name  presently ;  a  shoot  here  and  there  of  the 
climbers  themselves  would  be  left  to  make  a  greater 
variety  of  flower ;  and  to  guard  against  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  getting  too  bare  after  a  few  years,  I  would  plant 
pillar  Roses  along  the  bottom,  such  as  Gloire  de  Rosamene 
and  the  Tijrian  Purple,  &c.  Princess  Marin  is  tlie  next 
best  of  the  evergreen  climbers,  both  for  budding  on  and 
for  tint,  being  the  reddest  of  them  ;  after  that  Myrianthcs, 
tinged  with  pink  ;  Princess  Louise,  also  a  little  tinged 
with  pink  on  a  white  ground  ;  and  Rampant,  a  tine 
delicate  white  Rose.  All  these  bloom  in  immense 
clusters,  but  none  of  them  require  a  'fiaXX,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  budding  others  on,  unless  it  were  a  north 
wall  which  one  wanted  to  cover  fast.  D.  Beaton. 
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Charco-U.,  its  uses  foe  Plant  Cultcbe. — It  is  no 
easy  matter  now-a-days,  to  be  the  originator  of  a  new 
principle.  Discoveries  and  improvements  in  cultivation 
are  generally  the  mere  working-out  of  facts  previously 
known,  but  not  sufficiently  generalised.  The  ascertain- 
ing of  a  fact  is  not  so  much  tlie  thing,  as  the  being  tlie 
first  to  make  that  fact  bear  upon  practical  utility.  The 
comparatively  uncultured  genius,  who  delighted  himself 
with  the  wooden  clock,  the  result  of  many  an  anxious 
uMttlimj,  was  no  less  a  genius,  though  clocks  far  supe- 
rior existed,  which  lie  had  never  seen,  and  knew  not  of. 
Hobbies  most  men  like  to  ride,  but  it  is  rather  disheart 
ening  for  them,  when  closely  surveying  a  territory  which 
they  imagined  they  alone  had  discovered,  to  find  the 
marks  and  foot-prints  of  others  who  preceded  tliem. 
The  man  whose  aim  is  to  be  practically  useful,  has  no 
such  misgivings.  More  than  haU'-a-century  ago,  Arthur 
Young  made  many  trials  with  charcoal-dust  as  a  manuring 
agent,  but  with  no  very  clear  definite  results.  For  a 
similar  period,  the  dust  and  the  soil  through  which  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  wood  passed  during  the  process  of 
charring,  had  been  used  successfully  for  improving  the 
soil  in  many  districts.  Earlier  still,  in  great  charcoal 
districts  on  the  continent,  the  farmers  found  that  though 
the  site  of  the  heaps  was  barren  for  a  lesser  or  greater 
number  of  years,  according  as  that  soil  was  open  and 
porous,  or  stflf  and  tenacious,  partly  owing  to  the  roast- 
ing heat  it  had  experienced,  but  chiefly  to  the  super- 
abundance of  potasli  with  wliich  the  ground  was  satu- 
rated, yet  afterwards,  for  a  series  of  seasons,  it  was 
more  than  ordinarily  fertile.  For  the  using  of  charcoal 
as  an  agent  for  propagating  purposes,  within  these  ten 
years,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Munich  ; 
for  its  adaptation  to  cultivation  in  every  circumstance, 
ti-om  the  Banana  to  the  Cabbage,  we  are  principally  in- 
debted to  Mr.  James  Barnes,  of  Bicton.  Whether  that 
last-named  eminent  cultivator  had  known  what  is  stated 
above  as  to  charcoal-heap  sites,  is  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance.    He    did   observe  the   luxmiant    vegetation 
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around  the  outsides  of  where  the  charcoal  had  been 
burned.  Thousands  must  have  noticed  the  same  fact. 
The  inference  of  obtaining  similar  results  in  cultivation 
seems  almost  intuitive,  but  who  of  the  thousands  made 
it  ?  How  very  simple  our  greatest  discoveries  and  im- 
provements look  after  they  are  known.  But  for  the 
experiments  at  Munich,  and  the  shrewd  calculating  in- 
ductive philosophy  of  a  Barnes,  our  gardens  and  potting- 
benches  might,  foryears  to  come,  have  been  destitute  alike 
of  the  nodules  of  charcoal  and  the  rough  made-for-the- 
momeut  compost,  which  has  so  much  changed  the  mode 
of  culture,  and  rendered  the  superintendant  and  posses- 
sor of  plants  more  independent  of  temporary  undue 
attention  from  the  water  pail. 

Upon  the  reasons  why  charcoal  exercises  such  benefi- 
cial influences,  I  am  not  learned  enough  to  enter. 
Philosophers  are  not  even  agreed.  But  a  result  is  no 
less  a  result,  though  there  may  be  disagi-eement  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  a  seen  cause  produces  a  seen  efl'ect. 
That  charcoal  is  antiseptic,  we  know — that  it  decom- 
poses very  slowly  in  any  circumstances,  and  in  any 
times,  but  more  quickly  when  in  a  state  of  powder, 
moisture  applied,  and  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  jilants, 
than  when  m  larger  pieces  and  kept  dry,  is  true — tliat  it 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  when  in  a  rough  state  especially,  neither 
changing  mncli  the  character  of  the  gases,  nor  being 
changed  itself,  but  parting  with  them,  though  in  general 
circumstances  more  slowly  than  it  absorbed  tiiem,  is 
Ukehj — that  it  absorbs  moistiu'e  very  freely  when  fresh, 
and  rather  freely  at  all  times,  and  parts  "with  it  more 
slowly  than  it  receives  it,  is  certain — that  it  is  one  of  the 
lightest  substances  of  a  porous  nature  we  know,  and 
when  placed  in  a  pot  among  soil,  almost  incapable  of 
becoming  so  wet  as  to  be  hurtful,  or,  unless  under  great 
carelessness,  so  dry  as  to  be  injurious,  is  equally  t-crta/H. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  chemical  question  to  the 
chemists,  and  dealing  only  with  the  niechanieiil,  we  find 
that,  used  with  prudence  and  moderation,  (for  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing)  when  finely 
divided,  owing  to  its  antiseptic  and  slowly  decomposing, 
and  thus  slowly  yielding  of  cai'bon,  properties,  either  by 
itself  or  mi-xed  with  sand,  or  sandy  soil,  it  is  most  useful 
in  propagating,  and  that  owing"  to  its  lightness  and 
porosity,  and  absorbing  of  moisture,  but  not  in  excess, 
it  is  a  most  valuable  mechanical  agent  in  potting, 
rendering  stitf  soils  sufficiently  open  to  allow  water  and 
air  freely  to  percolate,  and  rendering  a  very  liglit  soil 
more  retentive  of  moisture  than  it  would  naturally  be. 
Also,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  drainage,  we  find'  that 
rough  pieces  in  the  bottom  of  the  jjots  are  just  as 
effectual  as  broken  pots  and  pebbles,  while  in  large 
specimens,  the  lightness,  when  moving  often  has  to 
be  resorted  to,  is  no  mean  consideration,  as  even  when 
saturated  with  moisture,  there  is  no  comparison  in 
weight  between  it  and  pebbles  and  crocks.  For  a 
number  of  years,  my  use  of  charcoal,  in  a  fine  and 
rough  state,  has  been  commensurate  with  the  limited 
supply  1  could  obtain  by  charring  all  manner  of  rubbish 
or  prunings.  A  condemned  tree,  or  even  a  limb,  was 
carefuUy  kept  until  the  season  of  winter,  for  aflbr'ding 
charcoal  in  lumps,  for  though  by  no  means  the  best 
period  for  charring,  it  is  the  best  "for  us,  so  far  as  time 
and  opportunity  are  concerned.  As  in  the  use  of  it, 
however  clear  the  way,  I  sometimes  got  cast  in  an  ugly 
pitfall,  I  wUl  shortly  state,  as  so  many  guide-posts,  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  found  its  application  the  most 
satisfactory. 

First,  as  respects  pro])agatiou.  I  lately  stated  that 
the  person  who  was  near  a  roadside,  might  contrive 
from  that  roadside  to  get  soil  that  would  grow  the 
greater  part  of  plants  grown  in  windows  and  small 
greenhouses.  The  washing  of  that  road-drift  would 
furnish  fine,  pure,  gi-itty  sand  for  propagating  purposes, 


almost  equal  to  that  sold  about  London,  and  elsewhere, 
as  pure  silver  sand;  the  sand  thus  procured  near  home 
being  good,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  stones  on 
the  road  worn  down  by  the  traffic.  For  the  propagating 
of  almost  countless  numbers  of  soft-wooded  plants  every 
spring,  I  have  found  nothing  equal  to  a  third  of  light 
loam,  a  third  of  sandy  road-drift,  and  a  third  of  small 
charcoal,  from  which  the  finer  dust  w-as  excluded  by  a 
fine  sieve, — the  charcoal  averaging  from  half  the  size  of 
a  common  pea,  to  less  than  that  of  the  head  of  a  pin. 
Over  this  is  frequently  thrown  the  slightest  dusting  of 
fine  sand,  just  to  prevent  the  air  too  freely  entering. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  cuttings  not  only  strike 
freely,  but  continue  in  health  a  long  jjeriod,  and  main- 
tain a  stubby  character  and  abundance  of  roots,  when 
it  does  not  suit  your  convenience  quicldy  either  to  pot 
or  plant  them  singly.  When  much  more  sand  was 
used,  the  compost  for  these  kinds  of  plants  was  apt  to 
become  too  dense,  and  any  extra  moisture  was  very  apt 
to  cause  the  cuttings  to  mould  and  damp  at  the  surface. 
"When  more  charcoal  was  used,  the  cuttings  generally 
struck  root  sooner ;  but  if  kept  long  in  the  striking  pots, 
they  assumed  a  rather  unhealthy  appearance,  whilst  the 
fibres,  instead  of  being  robust,  became  weak,  slender, 
and  attenuated,  with  the  ends  apparently  decaying.  In 
trying  this  mode,  therefore,  it  is  safer  to  have  less  of  the 
charcoal  than  more,  and,  secondly,  care  must  be  taken 
that  ashes  form  no  part  of  the  charcoal.  Beginners, 
instead  of  taking  the  dust  from  a  heap  of  their  own 
burning,  had  better  take  some  pieces, — it  matters  not 
how  small  if  well  burned  through — and  break  them  for 
use,  as  they  then  will  be  certain  they  have  no  blackened 
ashes,  which  would,  in  most  cases,  contain  too  much 
potash  to  be  safe.  I  was  going  to  write  every  case,  but 
that  would  not  be  correct,  as  some  things  will  grow  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  ashes. 

Secondly,  m  propagating  such  soft-wooded  plants  in 
autumn,  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  cutting  pots,  less 
charcoal  must  be  mixed  with  the  comj)Ost, — about  a 
fifth  will  be  very  serviceable ;  but  more  attention  must 
be  paid  to  drainage,  and  for  this  purpose,  rough  char- 
coal may  well  form  a  considerable  item.  During  the 
winter,  if  you  have  no  means  of  dispelUng  the  damp  in 
dull,  foggy  weather  by  fire,  or  if  the  case  should  be 
opposite,  your  plants  in  the  cutting-pots  should  stand  in 
the  dry  air  of  a  parlour  or  sitting-room  ;  in  either  case, 
scattering  such  small,  but  not  dusty  charcoal,  on  the 
stu'face  of  the  pot,  and  among  the  bases  of  the  tender 
stems,  will  be  a  security  from  danger.  In  eitlier  case, 
pots  otherwise  similar,  and  treated  alike,  those  that  were 
charcoaled,  were  safe — those  that  were  not,  were  more 
or  less  injured.  Without  the  charcoaliug,  more  care  and 
attention  was  required  to  keep  them  equally  healthy. 

Thirdly.  In  striking  hai-d-wooded  plants  from  cuttings, 
I  have  not  found  much  difl'ereuce  when  using  pure  sand 
alone,  and  sand  with  about  a  third  of  fine  charcoal.  I 
have  found  the  importance  in  either  case  of  having  a 
layer  above  plenty  of  drainage,  consisting  of  compost, 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  plant  dehghts  most,  but 
more  light.  As  a  whole,  and  taking  the  average  of  a 
great  many  cases,  the  pots  with  the  charcoal  struck 
soonest,  but  unless  there  was  an  inch  or  more  of  com- 
post beneath  the  mere  striking  medium,  they  required  to 
be  potted  sooner.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why 
there  are  so  many  failures  with  stiiking  plants  in 
charcoal  onlg.  After  giving  the  matter  a  fan-  trial,  I 
now  seldom  resort  to  it.  because  what  was  gained  in 
time,  was  too  trequeutly  lost  from  future  carelessness 
and  procrastination.  In  almost  every  case  tried  by  mo, 
the  rooting  process  was  expedited  in  the  charcoal,  and 
the  smaller  it  was,  the  quicker  were  roots  formed,  but 
in  almost  every  instance,  the  plants  became  unhealthy, 
if  not  quickly  potted.  I  pretend  not  to  assign  a  reason. 
I  do  not  say  that  others  have  experienced  the  same  as  I 
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have  done.  I  do  not  say  that  all  plants  ave  alike.  There 
are  plants,  that  in  the  consuming  of  garbage  seem  quite, 
as  much  at  homo  as  animals,  whose  province  it  seems 
to  be  to  clear  the  earth  of  animal  imjiUrity.  I-et  philo- 
sophers say  what  they  will,  facts  would  iucliue  me  to 
suppose,  that  small  dusty  charcoal  undergoes  decom- 
position when  uscil  for  such  purposes.  There  is  some- 
thing about  it  that  stimulates  cuttings  to  root  quickly, 
but  for  the  generality  of  the  plants  we  cultivate,  the 
allowing  favourite  cuttings  to  remain  long  in  such  a 
medium,  would  appear  to  me  as  wise  as  allowing  a 
young  infant  to  suck  nothing  but  a  piece  of  pork  or 
salmon,  though  old  women,  and  sages  too,  will  contrive 
at  times,  clandestinely,  to  put  a  piece  of  such  things  in 
their  sweet  mouths,  to  be  conveyed  thence  to  their 
tender  stomachs,  and  that  they  contend,  too,  for  their 
good.  The  continued  application  of  the  pork  and  the 
chai'coal,  would,  in  most  instances,  produce  similar  un- 
fortunate results.  R.  Fish. 
To  he  continued. 


HOTHOUSE   DEPARTIIENT. 
EXOTIC  ORCHIDACE.E. 

PL.\XTS    TU.Vr    THRIVE    WELL    IN    POTS    {Ooiltlllltcd froill 

page  87). 

TnicHOSM-i  sL'.wis  (Sweet  T.)  ;  E.  Indies.— Sepals  and 
petals  pure  white;  the  lip  is  white  also,  with  a  deep 
yellow  blotch  in  tlie  centre,  and  a  few  radiating  stripes 
of  purplish-red.  This  is  a  very  fragrant  flower,  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  The  Indian  belles  admire  it  very 
much,  and  ornament  their  head-dresses  with  it.  It  is  as 
yet  very  rare  in  this  country.     Sis. 

Culture. — This  choice  plant  covets  a  rather  stronger 
Compost  than  the  generality  of  epiphytal  orchids,  (-)f 
good  turfy  peat  two-thirds,  and  one-third  of  broken  pots, 
with  charcoal  and  half-rotten  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts. 
Let  the  peat  be  nsed  as  rough  as  possible,  in  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg;  sift  out  all  the  fine  earthy 
particles.  This  will  leave  the  compost  perfectly  open 
and  porous.  Stagnant  water,  or  soured  peat,  would  rot 
the  roots  almost  directly. 

Potting. — Like  all  other  orchids  this  species  must  be 
potted  just  when  it  begins  to  grow,  and  before  it  puts 
forth  new  roots.  These  in  tlieir  young  state  are  so 
brittle  that  the  least  touch  almost  will  break  off  the 
young  and  tender  ends,  and  so  render  abortive,  or,  at 
least,  imperfect,  the  new  pseudo-bulbs.  This  would  be 
fatal  to  the  chance  of  blooming  the  succeeding  year. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  repot  early,  as  soon  as  the 
tendency  to  grow  is  perceived.  Previously  to  potting, 
see  that  a  goodly  lot  of  potsherds  are  broken  into  three 
sizes,  and  all  ready  some  time  before  the  potting  season 
aiTives.  Drain  heavily  for  this  plant,  for  it  is  impatient 
of  too  much  wet.  Fill  the  pot  nearly  full  of  the  com- 
post, then  shake  the  plants  out  of  tlie  pots  ;  cleanse 
thoroughly  both  their  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs ;  then 
place  them  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  or,  at  least,  place 
them  so  that  the  new  shoots  when  made  will  be  near  the 
centre.  Lift  up  the  plant  as  tlie  compost  is  filled  in  and 
around  it,  so  as  finally  to  leave  it  upon  a  little  hillock 
in  the  centre,  and  press  the  sides  down  a  little  within 
the  rim  of  the  pot;  this  will  allow  the  superfluous  water 
to  sink  down  at  the  sides  and  escape  through  the 
drainage,  and  thus  prevent  its  lodging  about  the  young 
growths.  During  the  gi'owiug  season  keep  up  a  brisk 
temperature  and  a  moist  atuiospherc  ;  being  an  Indian 
jilant,  it  requires  a  strong  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture, 
in  order  to  assimilate  the  climate  in  our  artificial  treat- 
ment to  something  like  its  native  country.  When  the 
new  bidbs  are  fully  formed  (they  should  be  larger  than 
the  old  ones),  reduce  the  heat  and  moisture,  and  so 


induce  a  state  of  rest.  With  this  care  and  attention 
this  beautiful  plant  may  be  grown  well  and  satisfactorily, 

TniGO.MDU'.Ai  AcuTUM  (Sharp-poiutcd  T.) ;  Demerai'a. 
— Flowers  deep  chocolate  colour,  about  one  inch  across; 
leaves  short  and  stout;  pseudo-bulbs  very  smooth, 
bright  green,  and  a  medium  size.  Pretty,  and  easily 
grown.     21s. 

T.  oBTCsuji  (Blunt-petaled  T.)  ;  Demerara. — Sepals 
and  petals  brownish  yellow  ;  lip  short  and  obscure  ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower  there  are  two  bright  shining 
brown  spots,  giving  the  flower  the  appearance  of  being 
eyed.  Worth  cultivating  on  account  of  its  free  growth 
and  long  season  of  bloom.     l.'Js. 

Culture. — There  are  several  more  species  of  Trigo- 
nldhim,  but  they  do  not  possess  beauty  enough  to  render 
them  worth  the  room  they  would  occupy.  The  above 
two  species  are  all  we  are  acquainted  with  that  are  w'orth 
j  keeping.  Pot  them  in  a  compost  similar  to  the  preced- 
ing genus,  raise  them  high  up  above  the  rims  of  the 
pots,  give  them  plenty  of  water  at  the  root  when  growing, 
and  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  air.  When  at  rest 
give  but  little  of  either  water  at  the  root  or  atmospheric 
moisture, — reduce  the  heat  also  simidtaneously.  No 
orchids  are  easier  to  grow  tlian  Trigonidiums,  hence 
tliey  are  fit  subjects  for  the  amateur  to  try  his  skill  and 
care  upon. 

Vani).\.— This  genus  we  have  already  written  largely 
upon  under  the  head  "  Plants  requiring  baskets,"  but 
several  species  might  be  grown  successfully  in  pots  full 
of  holes  or  slits  at  the  sides.  The  species  that  would 
answer  with  this  treatment  are  Vanila  fmco-viridis,  V. 
multiflora,  V.  Roxlmrghii  and  its  varieties,  and  V. 
unkolor.  All  these  may  be  grown  in  pots  well-drained 
and  filled  with  open  sphagnum;  that  is,  sphagnum  put 
into  them  just  as  it  comes  from  the  bog,  only  dried  a 
little;  and  put  in  lightly,  or  only  just  pressed  down  firm 
enough  to  keep  the  plants  upright  when  tied  to  a  sloutish 
stick.  The  only  extra  care  they  will  require,  will  be  not 
to  give  too  much  water,  especially  during  the  dark  days 
of  winter.  "  T.  Avpleby. 


FLORISTS'  PLOWERS. 

ME.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS 
London  Floricultural  Society. — After  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  Society  had  been  gone  through,  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  was  engrossed  by  the  alleged  charge  of 
exhibiting  other  people's  flowers,  of  which  an  individual 
had  been  convicted  by  the  leading  Tulip  Society  of  the 
metropolis,  if  not  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Without 
attempting  to  report  the  discussion  which  involved  so 
serious  a  charge  against  an  individual  who  has  been 
conspicuous  as  a  winner  for  some  three  or  four  years  at 
various  Societies,  the  opinion  that  the  party,  charged 
openly,  and  by  name,  with  these  practices  by  the  Oar- 
deners  Journal,  was  bound  to  proceed  against  the 
paper,  or  retire  from  the  floricultural  arena,  was 
unanimous.  Ghnjsanthemums  were  the  only  flowers 
shown;  and  of  these  there  appears  to  be  only  one 
cultivator  who  raises  seedlings  in  this  country  from 
seed  saved  for  him  in  the  south  of  France  and  Italy ; 
but  the  sight  of  old  favourites  is  refreshing.  This 
Society  has  been  very  prudently  rather  backward  at 
giving  certificates  of  merit  the  present  yeai'. 

The  original  Chrysanthemum  Society,  established  at 
Stoke  Newington,  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  2Uth 
instant,  the  day  this  reaches  the  country  readers,  and  if 
there  be  a  hundred  societies  hereafter,  to  that  society 
alone  will  the  credit  belong  of  first  encouraging  this  noble 
autumnal  favourite.  Chrysauthemums  will  be  produced, 
then,  full  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  double  to  the 
centre.  The  Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Society  w'ill 
meet  on  the  26th  instant;   and  as  many  of  the  best 
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exhibitors  attend  both,  there  will  be  very  little  diflerence 
in  the  show. 

The  following  are  tlie  leading  show  Chrysanthemums, 
and  we  give  the  list  confidently,  as  we  live  among  a 
collection  of  nearly  all  there  are  in  eultivatioa : — Aniie 
Salter,  canary  yellow  ;  Campestroni,  rosy  carmine ;  Duhe, 
blush ;  Dupont  de  I'lSure,  light  carmine  and  orange ; 
Oolden  Cluster,  rich  golden  yellow ;  (Joliah,  white ;  Jemiy 
Lind,  rosy  bull',  changing  to  sulphur ;  Lysius,  reddish 
salmon ;  Madame  Pogi/i,  crimson  chesnut ;  Frittcess 
Marie,  rosy  lilac ;  Pio  Xino,  Indian  red  with  gold  tips ; 
Queen  of  England,  splendid  blush  white ;  Temple  of 
Solomon,  bright  yellow;  Tuo-coloured-incurved,  salmon 
and  orange ;  The  Warden,  deep  orange.  The  Pompon 
varieties  have  very  small  flowers,  and  are  best  shown  as 
plants  in  pots ;  of  these  there  have  been  an  immense 
number  imported,  but  those  which  can  be  recommended 
are  comprised  in  the  following;  they  are  also  called 
Lilliputian  varieties  :  —  Criterion,  golden  yellow  tinted 
rose :  Daphnis,  carmine  pui'ple ;  Elise  Meillez,  deep 
rose  :  Elegantissime,  yellow  and  rosy  carmine  ;  Oil  Bias, 
carmine  red ;  Henriette  Lebois,  rose  and  white ;  La 
Ctitana,  white  and  rose  ;  La  Fiance,  white ;  La  Sapajou, 
bronze,  orange,  and  cinnamon  ;  Modele,  blush  ;  Madame 
Lemauhez,  lilac ;    Pouledetto,  rose  and  white  centre. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  flowers  generally  aban- 
doned by  florists,  as  stand  flowers,  but  show  grand  as 
plants,  we  mean  the  quilled  kinds,  viz  : — Fleur  de  Marie, 
fine  white;  Glnck,  golden  yeUow ;  Madame  Oodereau, 
white  and  lilac  ;  Nancy  de  Sermot,  white,  inside  of  quills 
tinged  yellow ;  Heine  Marguerite,  white ;  Sulphurea 
Palida,  sulphiu'  colour. 

The  vast  improvements  that  have  been  made  since 
the  flower  was  adopted  for  exhibition  in  single  blooms 
like  Dahlias,  have  left  many  old  varieties  in  the  shade, 
and  its  culture  is  becoming  general.  To  obtain  the 
blooms  of  a  large  size,  only  one  flower  is  permitted  on 
a  shoot ;  the  plants  are  grown  in  strong  soil,  and  as 
they  begin  to  bloom,  they  are  moistened  with  manure- 
water. 

We  have  received  three  Calceolarias.  Shrubby  habit, 
but  in  a  bad  state,  of  which  one  (yellow)  looks  like 
rugosa,  a  fine  bedding  plant ;  one  has  no  flower,  and  a 
thu-d  with  a  brownish-orange.  If  it  be  of  the  same  dwaif 
habit,  it  is  a  good  conti-ast;  but  we  have  half-a-dozen  of 
much  the  same  character,  and  only  difierent  from  each 
other  in  name.  The  Oeraniums  are  not  good  enough  to 
grow,  and  have  been  superseded  long  ago,  if  they  ever 
were  named.  A  sprig  of  an  Acacia-like  plant  (No.  6) 
beats  ns.  if  it  be  not  one. 

We  have  given  elsewhere  our  opinion  on  the  Dahlias 
coming  out,  but  have  no  objection  to  repeating  them 
here  by  and  by.  0.  T.,  of  Mancliester,  may  try  W.  iti 
next  year,  but  the  other  six  are  hopeless.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  say  anj'  thing  to  the  flowers  of  seedlings 
which  have  escaped  the  frost  and  only  blooming  now. 

Mr.  Green's  Scarlet  King  has  been  exhibited  frequently, 
and  had  no  certificate ;  but  it  has  been  noted  down  by 
every  grower  for  cultivation.  How  is  this '?  We  only  speak 
of  London  shows.  The  very  same  people  who  thought  it 
not  worth  a  certificate,  tluuk  it  worth  paying  half-a-guinea 
for.  Mr.  Green  might,  as  a  non-memlier,  be  entitled  to 
show  seedlings  ;  and  there  aie  people  ill-natnred  enough 
to  say  that  had  he  sent  bis  subscription  as  a  member, 
he  would  have  had  diflerent  treatment.  We  caimot  tell 
Mr.  Wood  who  will  let  it  out,  but  Mr.  Green,  as  we  see 
by  an  advertisement,  has  sold  his  stock. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  oiu-  opmion  of  three 
Fuclisias,  all  red.  'lue  sejials  and  corolla  the  same 
colour.  It  is  a  pity  raisers  do  not  attend  to  the  proper- 
ties a  little.  A  I'uelisia  without  a  distinct  contrast  of 
colour  cannot  be  good.  If  the  colour  were  very  novel 
it  might  be  cmious,  but  it  could  not  be  good. 

Dundee  Pansies.    All  too  deep  in  the  border,  and  too 


small  in  the  white  field.  It  is  just  possible  that  No.  5 
may  come  better  in  the  spring ;  the  others  may  be 
thrown  away. 

The  Properties  of  tlie  Chrysanthemum  may  be  less 
understood  than  those  of  many  other  flowers,  simply 
because  there  are  so  many  varieties  in  the  forms  of  the 
petals,  so  many  diflerent  constructions  of  the  flower. 
But  judges  have  to  bear  one  main  feature  in  mind,  the 
form  of  the  flower  as  a  whole.  This  should  be  half  a 
ball,  and  the  surface  should  have  no  vacancies;  conse- 
quently, whether  this  half  a  ball,  with  a  close  surface,  be 
formed  of  reflexed  close  petals  like  Annie  Salter,  or  hy 
cm'led  petals  like  Goliah,  is  not  of  half  the  consequence 
that  it  is  to  find  vacancies  between  the  petals.  An  open 
or  loose  flower  is  not  to  be  tolerated  ;  but  the  general 
features  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  a  flower,  must  be 
the  form  and  closeness  of  the  surface.  A  flower  will 
then  be  round  in  the  outline,  as  weU  as  on  the  face ; 
and  it  is  only  when  they  are  equal  in  this  respect  that 
we  can  recognise  the  advantage  of  size,  which  must  not 
captivate  us  to  prefer  large  loose  blooms  to  small  com- 
l)act  ones. 

As  we  have  strongly  recommended  June  and  July 
Shows  of  Poses  to  be  with  single  blooms  only,  like  a 
dahlia,  on  accoimt  of  the  noble  flowers  which  may  be 
had  at  that  period,  we  may  mention  a  few  which  from 
then-  size  and  form  are  calculated  for  that  service  ;  but 
we  must  recommend  those  who  grow  them  for  show  in 
that  manner,  to  gi-ow  them  in  a  quarter  on  which  the 
main  features  of  the  garden  do  not  depend,  because,  as 
the  majoiity  of  thenr  are,  strictly  speaking,  summer 
roses,  tiiey  do  not  flower  after  July : — 

Caroline  de  Sansel, 'pa\e  flesh;  General  Negrier,  rosy 
lilac ;  Pius  IX.,  purple  crimson ;  Madame  Guillott, 
deep  pink  ;  Crimson  Perpetual,  rich  crimson  ;  Mogador, 
crimson  and  purple  ;  Amandine,  blush  ;  Comte  de  Mon- 
taliiet,  carmine ;  Comte  de  Paris,  crimson  shaded  ;  Geant 
des  Battailes,  bright  scarlet  crimson  ;  Jaques  Lajitte, 
brilliant  rose  colour;  La  Beine.  glossy  pink  ;  V  Inflceible, 
pink  and  lilac  ;  Marquess  of  Ailsa,  caruiine  ;  Beine  des 
Fleurs,  shaded  pink;  Standard  of  Marengo,  shaded  crim- 
son; Acidalie,  white;  William  the  Con^jueror,  pale  rose; 
Cloth  of  Gold,  pale  yellow;  Madame  Breon,  bright  rose ; 
Comte  de  Paris,  blush  ;  Blanche  Fleur.  French  white ; 
Boula  de  Xanteuil,  purple  crimson ;  Comte  Plater,  cream, 
fawn  centre ;  Clienedole,  vivid  crimson ;  Charles  Duval, 
bright  rose  ;  Comte  Bouhert,  deep  rose  ;  Coupe  d'  Hebe, 
glossy  pink;  D'Ague^seau,  bright  crimson;  Eugenie 
Dessauzais,  pink  and  blush  ;  Frederick  II.,  deep  crim- 
son ;  Henri  Barbet,  pink ;  Old,  rich  crimson ;  CEillet 
parfait,  striped  red  and  rose ;  Paul  Perras,  shaded  rose  ; 
Princess  Clementine,  white  ;  Strij/ed  Unique,  white  and 
pink ;  Trinmphe  de  Jaussens.  crimson  ;  I'illage  Maid, 
purple  and  white  ;  Comtesse  de  Segur,  pale  flesh  ;  Bren- 
nus,  carmine;  Leopold  d'Beauffremont.  pink;  Auguste, 
glossy  pink ;  Blanch  de  Beaulieu,  flesh  and  pink :  Louise 
Pcyronny,  \>mk;  Madame  Rivers,  flesh;  M'iUiam  Grif 
filhs.  biiglit  lilac.  From  these  anybody  might  challenge 
all  the  rest  of  the  Roses  for  single  blooms. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

THE  R.uy'CNcnLcs — (Continued  from  page  102). 
Prop.vgation.  Bt  Seed. — In  all  the  various  pursuits 
that  men  follow,  there  are  always  to  be  found  some 
who  are  anxious  to  distmguish  themselves  above  tbeir 
fellows,  by  producing  something  superior  in  tlie  pai-ti- 
cular  business  or  pursuit  by  which  they  gain  profit,  or 
pleasure,  or  honour.  The  same  laudable  spirit  actuates 
even  the  quiet  florist.  Year  after  year,  with  praiseworthy 
perseverance,  he  sows  his  carefully-ehosen  seed,  watches 
its  first  appearance  above  groimd,  waters  the  plants, 
transplants  them  into  fresh  sod,  and  tends  them  daily 
and  hourly  till  the  anxiously-looked-for  variety  blossoms ; 
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when  lie  either  succeeds  in  produciug  a  better  variety, 
aud  enjoys  tlie  ijlcasuro  of  being  the  first  iu  lliat  iiai-- 
ticular  laud,  till  a  superior  one  is  obtained  either  by 
himself  or  some  one  else,  or  he  fails,  aud  then  has  to 
begin  again.  By  such  persevering  ettbrts  the  race  of 
the  Ranuucuhis  has  been  brought  to  the  perfection  it 
has  now  attained,  and,  no  doubt,  may  still  be  greatly 
improved  by  continued  attention. 

Of  course  the  seed  must  be  saved  from  flowers  hkely 
to  improve  the  breed  ;  aud  as  perfectly  double  flowers, 
on  account  of  the  parts  of  fructification  being  all  con- 
verted into  tlower-Ieaves,  do  not  produce  seeds,  they 
must  be  looked  for  iu  semi-double  flowers.  Form  is  the 
first  property  to  atteud  to.  Tiie  flower  should  be  as 
nearly  balf-rouud  as  possible — that  is,  the  shape  of  a 
round  ball  cut  in  two,  and  flattened  at  the  top  ;  the 
colours  should  be  bright  and  distinct,  and  the  flower- 
stems  stout  enough  to  bear  up  the  blooms  without 
bending.  When  the  seed  is  ripe,  gather  it  immediately, 
or  the  wind  will  soon  disperse  it.  Keep  gathering  it  as 
it  ripens;  for  it  does  not  ripen  altogether.  Lay  it  upon 
a  slieet  of  paper  in  a  room  where  the  sun  wiU  shine 
upon  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in  tlie  forenoon.  When  it  is 
perfectly  dry.  wrap  it  up  in  paper,  and  place  it  iu  a 
drawer  in  a  dry,  cool  room  till  wanted. 

Sotoing. — Early  in  spring  prepare  a  compost  of  strong 
loam  and  leaf-mould ;  mi.\  it  well,  and  fill  some  boxes  or 
seed-pans,  well  drained,  very  nearly  full ;  sift  a  portion 
of  it,  and  place  a  tbin  layer  over  the  rough  compost, 
press  it  very  gently  down,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  seed. 
To  be  certain  that  the  seed  is  sown  equally  and  thinly, 
mi.N.  it  with  some  fine  soil,  rubbing  the  seed  and  the  soil 
well  together  till  the  seeds  are  separated  from  each 
other.  Sow  this  mixture  upon  the  soil  prepared  for 
it  in  the  boxes  or  shallow  pans ;  then  press  it  down 
level,  aud  with  a  fine  sieve  sift  some  of  the  compost 
very  thinly  but  evenly  over  it,  the  thickness  of  a 
shilling  will  be  quite  sufficient ;  then,  with  a  watering- 
pot,  the  nozzle  of  which  has  the  finest  holes,  give  a 
gentle  watering — this  must  be  carefully  done  or  the  seed 
may  be  washed  away.  Place  the  seed-pans  under  glass 
in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  or,  if  that  convenience  is  not 
come-atable,  place  them  in  front  of  a  low  wall  facing 
the  east,  and  contrive  a  covering  or  shelter  of  some 
kind,  to  pi-otect  them  from  heavy  showers.  Whenever 
the  soil  appears  dry,  give  water  with  the  fine-rosed 
water-pot,  aud  in  strong  sunshine  place  a  shade  over  it 
tUl  it  appears  above  groimd,  and  has  attained  a  leaf  or 
two  to  each  plant.  In  this  stage,  great  care  and  atten- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  the  young  and  tender  plants 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  some  prowling  slug  or  wood- 
louse.  In  a  single  night,  dozens  of  plants,  at  this 
tender  age,  might  be  eaten  up  and  destroyed.  Search 
well  about  where  the  boxes  or  seed-pans  stand,  and 
even  lift  them  up,  and  examine  imder  them,  to  see  if  any 
of  these  devourers  have  crept  there  to  hide  themselves 
till  the  darkness  prevails,  aud  allows  them  to  come  out 
seeking  wliat  they  may  devour.  Continue  this  attention 
till  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  then  cease  watering, 
but  keep  them  clear  of  weeds.  These  should  be  care- 
fully plucked  up  whilst  very  young,  because,  if  allowed 
to  attain  any  strengtli,  in  pulling  them  up,  the  young 
roots  of  tlie  Ranunculus  might  be  plucked  up  with  the 
weed.  When  the  leaves  are  all  decayed,  and  winter  is 
approaching,  place  them  in  some  very  cool  place  where 
no  rain  can  fall  upon  them,  and  keep  them  here  till 
spring.  About  the  middle  of  April  bring  them  out,  and 
give  them  a  good  watering.  Sift  over  the  soil  a  thin 
layer  of  fresh  compost,  aud  repeat  the  care  and  atten- 
tion with  regard  to  watering,  looking  after  insects,  and 
keeping  clear  of  weeds,  as  in  the  previous  season.  This 
second  year,  wlien  the  leaves  fail,  and  the  plants  are  at 
rest,  the  tubers  will  have  attained  some  size.  They  should 
now  be  taken  out  of  the  soil,  and  the  surest  way  to 


accomplish  this  without  losing  any  roots,  is  to  sift  the 
upper  part  ol'  the  soil  through  a  fine  sieve,  Hue  enough 
to  catch  even  the  smallest  roots.  Store  them  away  in 
a  cool,  dry  room,  aud  in  the  spring  plant  them  out,  and 
manage  them  liko  tlie  named  varieties.  Wlien  they 
flower,  select  the  superior  blooms,  name  and  uuirk  them, 
and  submit  them  to  competent  judges  to  determine  their 
merit.  Inferior  varieties  may  be  planted  in  the  common 
flower-border  to  bloom,  and  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
to  perish.  T.  Appleby. 
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Potatoes. — It  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  we 
venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  esculent,  alike 
the  favourite  of  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  and  we  are 
the  more  disheartened  at  the  task,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
conflicting  opinions  already  abroad  regarding  it — so 
numerous  are  these,  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
suggest  anything  original  as  to  the  cause  or  prevention 
of  that  disease,  which  has  both  puzzled  the  man  of 
science  and  the  man  of  experience.  But  setting  aside 
that  perplexing  question,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  to 
render  the  Potato  as  productive  as  possible,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  avoid,  if  we  can,  the  baneful  eflects  of 
disease.  We  believe,  that  amongst  the  various  opinions 
abroad,  tliere  is  one  in  whicli  most  people  coincide,  and 
that  is,  the  fact  of  "  so  many  of  the  early  kinds  of  Potatoes 
escaping,"  while  the  late  ones  fell  a  prey  to  that  inexpli- 
cable complaint ;  indeed,  this  has  been  so  many  times 
confirmed  and  proved,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  some  of 
our  late  kinds  may  become  absolutely  lost  to  us,  though 
we  hope  to  have  them  replaced  by  healthier  aud  earlier 
varieties.  But  to  our  purpose.  VVe ha\e  said  every  one 
admits  the  propriety  of  planting  early  kinds;  "we  say 
so  too  ;  "  and  we  go  a  little  further  and  say,  try  and  get 
these  to  come  in  as  eably  as  possible,  but  how  is  that 
to  be  done — we  suppose  some  one  will  be  asking? 
Plant  now,  we  say,  if  your  land  be  at  all  favourable, 
aud  you  will  not  repent  it.  We  believe  it  was  tlie  Editor 
of  this  work  who,  some  years  ago,  so  strongly  advocated 
autumn  planting,  aud  though  at  the  time  much  opposed, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  its  utility — we  know  that  a 
considerable  breadth  was  so  planted  last  autumn,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  there  will  be  the  same  this.  Mr. 
Cuthill  has  shown  in  his  usefid  pamphlet  liow  much  the 
Potato  loses  by  the  too  common  way  iu  which  it  is 
treated  in  winter,  and  though  his  mode  differs  from  the 
one  we  recommend,  yet  there  are  some  points  in  com- 
mon. Now,  supposing  we  had  pitched  on  a  piece  of 
ground  intended  for  Potatoes  next  year,  and  that 
ground  of  a  tolerably  dry  character,  we  would  at  once 
plant  it  on  what  is  called  the  ridge  system.  We  have 
never  seen  any  done  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, but  it  certainly  deserves  a  trial.  After  the  ground 
is  dry,  drills  are  drawn  in  the  usual  way  with  the  hoe, 
and  the  potatoes  planted  in  that  drill  not  very  deep,  and 
the  proper  width  apart.  Afterwards  let  a  man  take  a 
spade,  and  cast  the  soil  from  between  the  drills  over 
tliem,  in  a  ridge-like  manner,  laying  it  up  as  roughly 
as  possible,  and  leaving  the  furrow  part  rough  also, 
which  ought  not  to  be  walked  in  afterwards ;  in  fact, 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  walk  backwards,  the  same  as  in 
digging.  Of  course,  care  must  he  taken  not  to  displace 
the  sets  ;  when  done  it  will  resemble  ground  ridged  for 
the  winter,  which  iu  fact  it  is,  only  there  is  the  crop 
planted  By  lying  in  this  way  it  gets  all  the  benefits 
of  the  frosts,  without  the  soddening  rains,  and  in  spring 
a  part  of  the  ridge  may  be  worked  down  with  a  fork, 
but  it  is  better  not  to  bo  too  early  with  that  work,  as 
late  frosts  are  apt  to  catch  the  tops  when  so  prema- 
turely exposed,  but  a  certain  working  down  and 
amongst,  is  beneficial  to  the  crop,  besides  giving  a 
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freshened  appearance  lo  tVie  gronnd.     We  need  hardly  | 
say  that  great  care  ought  to  he  taken   in  selecting  the  ' 
seed  the  medium  sized— those  a  little  holow  that  are 
generally  used ;  and  if  the  kind  be  a  large  free-growing  j 
one,  do  not  pinch  them  for  room,  and  we  have  no  douht 
but  you  will  be  rewarded.      We  have  adopted  the  above 
plan   early  in  spring  in  years  gone  by,  with  the  best 
success,  even  on  ground  too  tenacious  to  be  dug  by  any- 
thing but  the  fork  ;  in  fact,  it  is  ground  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  benefits  so  much  by  so  extensive  a  surface  ex- 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,    but  all   soils 
derive  a  benefit  by  it. 

Beans. — Where  these  are  wanted  early  it  is  now  full 
time  to  sow  them.  Many  people  plant  them  at  once 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  we  see  no  reason  for 
objecting  to  tliat  plan  ;  but  as  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  border  or  square  we  intend  for  them  is  under  crop, 
we  content  ourselves  by  sowing  a  quantity  of  seed,  very 
thick,  on  a  nice  piece  of  soil,  in  some  sheltered  comer, 
and  put  haud-liglits  over  them.  They  come  up,  and 
gi-ow  away  very  well  in  such  a  place,  and  bear  trans- 
))lanting  in  February  pretty  well;  besides  the  Lettuce, 
Endive,  or  other  crop  tiiat  occupied  their  intended  site 
is  gone  then,  and  wlien  treated  so  we  have  found  them 
come  in  qtute  as  early  as  those  sown  where  they  are  to 
stand.  Beaus,  like  Peas,  do  not  endure  a  hard  winter, 
when  they  are  of  a  large  size — they  become  what  is 
termed  '■  black-in-the-leg,"  and  often  wither  and  die  oif. 
The  old  Mazagan  is  the  best  for  winter  use,  but  there 
are  some  newer  kinds  said  to  be  larger,  and  equally 
hardy.  One  we  have  seen,  called  ''  Marshall's  Dwarf 
Prolific, "  which  seemed  a  good,  usefid.  Bean,  but  we 
have  not  tried  it. 

Rhubabb  must  at  once  be  got  ready  to  force  if  not 
done  before,  but  this  vegetable,  like  Sea-kale,  is  very 
unwilling  to  start  before  Christmas,  unless  it  be  taken 
up  and  put  in  some  warm  place.  For  that  purjjose  it  is 
very  accommodating,  and  we  have  seen  it  do  very  well  in 
a  corner  of  the  stock-hole  near  to  the  fire,  hut,  of  course, 
it  woidd  be  finer  if  better   treated.     At  all  events  we 


advise  our  amateur  friends  to  try  some  other  way  than 
forcing  it  in  the  ground  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 
We  iiave  sometimes  taken  up  old  plants  with  balls 
almost  a  harrow-load  eacli,  and  planted  them  on  the 
store-heap  of  leaves,  adding  some  more  soil,  and  cover- 
ing them  up  with  litter  for  a  time.  The  steady,  gentle 
heat  of  the  leaves  soon  reaches  them,  and  they  grow 
away  steadily  and  well,  when  we  remove  the  litter,  and 
place  a  frame  over  them,  and  we  soon  have  abundance 
of  excellent  Rhubarb  of  better  flavour  than  when 
blanched  with  dung  ;  while  we  have  often  been  disap- 
pointed in  endeavouring  to  force  it  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season— later  on,  it  does  very 
well  so,  and  perliaps  produces  more  than  by  lifting  up. 

Chicory. — A  few  roots  of  this  may  be  put  in  a  tub  or 
box,  and  placed  in  some  dark  cellar,  or  other  suitable 
place,  but  the  light  should  not  be  so  entirely  excluded 
here  as  with  Sea-kale,  as  the  vitality  of  the  plant  will 
not  be  a  match  for  the  decaying  influences  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  and  consequently  the  leaves  or  shoots 
will  damp  off  at  the  points  ;  but  it  must  not  have  too 
much  light,  otherwise  it  will  be  too  bitter  for  use.  In 
very  severe  winters  this  salad  is  in  great  demand,  but  on 
ordinary  occasions  it  is  less  thought  of  than  Lettuce 
and  Endive,  to  which  it  is  allied. 

Sundries. — Make  good  all  defects  in  plantations  of 
Cahhage,  CintUflower,  Lettuce,  &c.,  and  cut  Brocoli  as  it 
arrives  at  perfection.  Examine  the  stores  of  Potatoes, 
Onions,  Carrots,  &c.,  and  if  green  Mint  be  wanted  at 
Christmas,  let  some  good,  healthy  plants  be  taken  up, 
potted,  and  set  in  some  warm  place.  Take  up  a 
quantity  of  Jerusalem  Artichohes  for  present  supply,  in 
case  of  hai'd  weather,  hut  the  great  bulk  had  better 
remain  in  tlio  ground  till  February.  Partially  cover 
with  litter  the  steins  of  Globe  Artichokes  all  around, 
leaving  the  centre  open.  This  season  the  dry  weather 
in  September  ripened  them  ott',  so  that  nothing  but  very 
young  shoots  was  left.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
last  sown  Lettuce  and  Caulijiower,  and  let  neatness  and 
order  prevail  everywhere.  J.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INEORMATION. 


OUR  AILLAGEES. 


By  the  Authoress  of 

I  A3t  now  going  to  amuse,  and  I  hope,  instruct  my 
younger  readers,  by  giving  them  a  sketch  from  tlie  life  of 
a  young  person,  whicli  will  show  them  how  sturdy  and 
irresistible  is  initli  under  every  difficulty,  how  surely  it 
stands  upright,  whatever  may  seem  against  it,  and  how 
certainly  it  will  be  brought  to  light  in  God's  good  time. 
Children,  and  some  even  of  larger  growth,  are  often  led  to 
tell  untruths  to  screen  themselves  from  blame — they  are 
frightened  at  what  they  have  done,  and  are  more  in  dread 
of  the  angry  word  or  blow  from  man,  than  of  the  wrath  and 
punishment  of  God.  This  causes  them  to  lose  then-  cha- 
racter for  truth,  and  no  one  of  com-se  can  trust  tlieir  word 
again;  so  that  when  tliey  are  really  speaking  honest  truth, 
no  one  can  or  dares  believe  them,  and  part  of  the  suii'ering 
caused  by  sin  begins. 

James  .J is  the  son  of  highly  respectable  parents  in 

humble  life.  His  father  began  the  world  as  helper  in  a 
garden  and  stable ;  but  his  steadiness  raised  liim  by  degrees 
to  the  situation  of  in-door  sers-ant,  and  he  has  continued 
ever  since  in  the  same  family — the  trusty  right-hand  man 
of  the  lady  with  whom  lie  has  lived  from  his  youth.  His 
spare  time  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  flowers,  although  he 
is  confined  to  the  slip  of  ground  behind  the  house  in  which 
his  mistress  now  resides;  but  his  fondness  for  them  is  such, 
tliat  it  overcomes  every  disadvantage,  and  the  choice  and 
beautiful  plants  he  blooms,  prove  how  much  may  be  done  by 
energy  and  perseverance. 

When  James  was  a  little  fellow  of  about  ten  years  old,  his 
mother  heard  of  a  place  she  thought  he  could  fiU,  in  a 


"  My  Flowers,"  itc. 

family  where  he  would  be  watched  and  cared  for.  It  was  to 
carry  a  letter  bag,  clean  knives  and  shoes,  and  do  as  he  was 
bid : — he  would  he  at  home  in  the  evenings,  and  she  would 
see  how  her  child  was  going  on.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  a  brown  pinafore,  a  cap  and  tassel,  and  a  vei7  nice, 
open-looking  child  he  was.  He  was  a  quiet,  steady  httle 
fellow,  and  went  on  very  well,  of  course  needing  frequent 
reproof  and  correction,  but  always  speaking  the  truth,  and 
seeming  s.nxious  to  do  all  he  could  to  please. 

He  had  been  two  or  three  years  in  this  place,  when  an 
event  occurred  to  him,  which  proved  of  great  consequence, 
as  it  confirmed  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  him,  and 
showed  him  very  plainly,  young  as  he  was,  that  when  we  do 
right,  we  are  sine  to  be  cleared,  sooner  or  later,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  A  mysterious  death  took  place  among  some 
ducks :  one  of  them  died  without  any  apparent  reason.  It 
was  in  good  condition,  had  shown  no  symptom  of  disease, 
in  fact  it  had  been  in  perfect  health,  until  one  unhappy  day 
it  was  found  in  the  stable  dead.  luquiries  were  set  on  foot, 
no  one  knew  anything  of  it,  no  one  had  touched  the  duck, 
or  noticed  anything  about  it.  The  eyes  of  one  or  two  of  the 
household  turned  suspiciously  upon  little  James.  He  might 
have  done  the  deed.  The  bright  teai's  coursed  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  earnestly  protested  liis  innocence;  but  things 
went  against  him.  His  mistress  stood  up  for  him,  because 
he  had  never  been  known  to  tell  a  lie.  Think,  my  young 
readers,  what  a  protection  it  was  to  httle  James,  that  lie  had 
never  been  known  to  tell  c  'ir  !  ^■;i.!,  he  had  up-hill  work, 
because  the  diiclis  were  somewhat  under  his  charga ;  and 
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althougli  no  one  could  say  he  had  stoned  the  creature  to 
death,  yet  no  one  could  positively  say  he  had  not,  '•  Let  the 
duck  he  feathered,"  his  mistress  at  last  said.  It  was  done  ; 
and  several  red  mai'ks  appeared  ou  the  hody,  endently 
pro\-ing  that  the  duck  had  died  a  violent  death.  "  There," 
said  the  chief  accuser, "  tliere,  ma'am,  is  the  proof.  See  how 
the  stones  have  womided  it ;  it  has  been  stoned  to  death." 
The  fate  of  poor  little  James  hung  by  a  slender  thread.  His 
mistress  looked  closely  at  them,  and  then  said,  "  Those 
wounds  are  not  from  stones,  hut  from  the  teeth  of  a  dog." 
Impossible !  there  was  not  a  dog  about  tlie  place.  How 
could  it  be  ?  The  poor  duck  had  clearly  been  driven  and 
stoned  to  death. 

A  farther  and  closer  inquu-y  was  made,  until  the  matter 
reached  a  man  who  had  been  for  some  days  thrashing  in  the 
barn.  He  said  he  remembered  seeing  a  gentleman's  ser- 
vant commg  away  from  the  house,  followed  by  a  large  dog, 
and  that  the  dog  flew  at  the  ducks  and  worried  them,  but 
was  called  otf  before  he  had  done  any  further  mischief. 
This  fact  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  family  the  circum- 
stance of  a  message  having  been  brought  by  a  friend's  sen'ant 
the  very  day  before  the  duck  was  found  dead,  and  that  he 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  dog. 

It  has  been  said  that  truth  hes  at  the  bottom  of  a  well ; 
and  tlie  difficulty  there  sometimes  is  in  reaching  it,  in  find- 
ing it  out,  and  bringing  it  to  liglit.  may  be  likened  to  diving 
into  a  deep  well  to  bring  something  up  that  has  been 
dropped  into  it.  If  man's  unassisted  reason  only  was  to  be 
trusted,  we  might  be  ready  to  despair  in  many  cases  ;  but 
the  God  of  Trutli  reigns  over  all  the  world ;  and  His  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  can  do  all  thuigs.  Nothing  is  hid  from 
His  all-seeing  eye — innocence  as  well  as  guilt  stands  con- 
fessed before  Him,  and  in  His  good  time  will  be  brought 
surely  to  light.  In  the  case  of  little  children  the  good 
providence  of  God  is  as  fully  coucei'ned  as  in  that  of  men  ; 
they  are  just  as  much  the  objects  of  His  tender  care  as 
their  parents  are  ;  and,  therefore,  children  may  be  sure  that 
in  aU  their  little  simple  affairs  then- Heavenly  Father  watches 
over  them,  and  takes  charge  of  them.  I'oor  little  James 
was  in  a  "  great  strait "  in  the  matter  of  the  duck  ;  but  God 
knew  liis  innocence,  and  made  it  appear.  No  eye  on  earth 
saw  the  dog  won-y  tbe  duck,  except  that  of  the  man  in  the 
barn ;  but  one  evidence  was  enough  to  prove  his  innocence, 
and  that  evidence  God  had  appointed.  He  has  declared  to 
us  in  His  own  Word,  "  and  He  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteous- 
ness as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noon-day."  It 
does  not  always  happen  that  things  are  understood  or  dis- 
covered quite  so  soou  as  in  this  case ;  many  persons  have 
to  wait  under  unjust  suspicion  for  many  years,  but  what 
the  Lord  has  pledged  Himself  to  do,  that  He  will  perform 
when  the  fittest  time  comes,  and  none  shall  turn  Him  aside. 
We  are  told  to  "  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him." 
Let  us  do  this,  for  He  is  our  confidence  and  strength. 

Now,  though  some  of  us  may  be  old,  and  wise,  and  great, 
we  are  all  helpless  as  children  without  the  help  of  God. 
Our  worldly  afi'airs  may  be  of  a  great  deal  more  importance 
and  weight  than  a  dead  duck,  but  still  we  may  all  learn  a 
lesson  from  little  James.  Let  us  cleave  closely  to  truth 
even  in  the  smallest  matters — not  because  it  is  the  best 
policy,  but  because  God  "  desireth  truth  in  the  inward 
parts  ;"  and  what  He  has  enjoined.  He  will  honour  and 
bless.  Let  "  both  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and 
children,"  approve  themselves  "  unto  God  "  in  all  their  works 
and  ways,  and  then  they  may  safely  trust  Him  for  making 
them  clear  in  the  sight  of  men. 


BEES. 

Peiimit  me  here  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  your  cor- 
respondent, "  R.,"  for  his  kind  and  flattering  mention  of  my 
papers,  my  book,  and  myself,  in  your  161st  Number.  It  is 
encouraging  to  receive  an  occasional  notice,  like  this,  of  the 
favourable  estimation  of  one's  labours  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  and  amusement  we  write  ;  and  the  more  so,  when 
one  is  venturing  (if  I  may  use  a  common  metaphor)  into  an 
unexplored  ocean,  which  is  too  often  exposed  to  the  winds 
and  storms  of  prejudice,  and  the  currents  and  eddies  of 
something  worse. 

I'our  correspondent  requests  my  opinion  as  to  his  chance 
of  success  in  forming  swarms  artificially  \>y  fumigation.  His 
proposed  plan  is,  to  say  the  least,  ingenious,  but  I  should 


be  disposed  to  doubt  its  probable  success,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — Because,  first,  the  bees  do  not,  when  fumi- 
gated, crowd  between  two  combs  only ;  wherever  they  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  hive,  as  soon  as  the  fumes  of  the  narcotic 
reach  them,  they  make  an  iipuard  movement ;  so  that,  if  the 
top  of  the  hive  were  lifted  off,  they  would  be  found  congre- 
gated in  crowds  in  the  spaces  between  avert/  one  of  the  combs, 
and  not,  as  I  said  above,  between  two  combs  only.  I  have 
several  times  fumigated  bar-hives  tliis  year,  and  on  lifting 
the  moveable  top  I  have  alw.ays  found  those  which  did  not 
fall  congregated  in  separate  detachments.  Now,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  (supposing  the  bees  would  ascend  at  all  through  a 
hole  at  the  top  of  then-  hive)  only  those  would  ascend  which 
happened  to  be  among  those  combs  which  communicated 
directly  with  the  hole,  and  wlio  shall  say  whether  the  queen 
is  Ukely  to  be  there  or  not  ?  In  bar-hives,  if  the  top  was 
removed,  this  difficulty  would  not  exist,  because  the  space 
between  every  comb  would  communicate  dhectly  throughout 
its  whole  length  (if  every  comb  was  properly  attached  to  its 
bar)  with  the  upper  hive.  But  here,  second,  I  see  another 
chtficulty,  viz.,  that  the  smoke  of  the  narcotic,  ha«ng  always, 
by  a  known  law,  a  tendency  to  rise,  would  soon  fill  the  upper 
hive  with  its  fumes,  as  well  as  the  lower,  and  then  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  bees  would  attempt  to  climb  up  its 
sides,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  its  poisonous  breath.  But  I 
should  be  sorry  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  trial  of  the  plan  ;  it 
might  succeed,  and  certainly  there  is  no  hai-ra  in  tryiiuj. 

Yoin-  con-espondent  seems  to  long  for  "  n  more  easy  method  " 
of  forming  artificial  swai-ms.  I  only  wish  he  could  be  pre- 
sent when  I  am  operating  on  one  of  my  stocks  in  May ;  I 
could,  I  think,  convince  him  that  the  driving  process  is  quite 
as  simple  as  he  could  wish.  I  allow  that  when  hives  are 
roughly  handled,  there  is  danger  of  the  combs  becoming  dis- 
engaged, especially  in  the  case  of  swarms  of  a  former  season, 
iu  whicli  the  comb  is  still  fresh  and  delicate ;  but  I  think  he 
has  greatly  overrated  the  danger.  Perhaps  I  have  been  the 
unintentional  cause  of  inspiring  him  with  a  fear  as  to  its 
general  success,  by  the  incident  recounted  in  appendix  F  of 
the  "  Enghsh  Beekeeper ; "  and  yet,  though  I  have  formed 
twelve  or  fourteen  swarms  iu  this  way,  in  no  case,  save  in 
the  one  instance  there  recorded,  have  I  found  the  combs 
break,  even  iu  young  stocks.  The  fact  is,  the  process  of 
driving,  to  make  swarms  artificially,  has  been  unreasonably 
represented  as  difficult.  Till  practice  gave  me  a  famUiarity 
with  the  habits  of  bees,  I  once  thought  it  such  myself;  and 
I  well  remember  the  fright  and  fuss  I  was  in  on  the  first 
occasion  of  my  trying  it.  Coolness  and  courage  arc  the  only 
requisites,  and  if  people  would  but  have  faith  in  the  afiirma- 
tion  of  the  experienced,  they  would,  with  as  little  fear,  turn 
up  a  hive  of  bees,  as  put  their  fingers  into  a  box  of  confec- 
tionary. In  my  own  practice  I  have  simplified  the  process 
greatly.  All  the  implements  I  now  use  are  a  pad,  an  empty 
hive  (a  httle  larger  in  diameter,  if  possible,  than  the  hive 
upon  which  I  am  going  to  operate,  so  as  partly  to  slip  over 
it),  and  a  cane,  or  flexible  stick,  not  less  than  two  feet  long ; 
the  operation,  too,  is  performed  without  any  assistance. 
First,  I  take  up  the  full  hive  (having  some  hours,  or  the 
evening  before,  lifted  it  an  inch  from  the  stand)  and  gently 
turn  it  upside  down  in  the  pail;  I  next,  very  dehberately  and 
carefully,  fix  the  empty  hive  over  the  other,  holding  it  in  its 
position  with  one  hand,  while  OTth  the  otlier  I  rap  quickly 
and  lightly  against  the  sides  of  the  lower  hive ;  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  bees  are  up,  queen  and  all,  in  the  upper  hive, 
which  is  shortly  taken  off  and  put  on  the  old  stand,  while 
the  other  is  tm'ned  up  on  a  board,  the  entrance  being  now 
stopped  up,  and  removed  to  another  stand  ;  there  it  remains 
till  the  third  morning  following,  when  the  bees  are  released. 
The  process  in  this  way  is  almost  too  simple  to  be  interest- 
ing. You  may  be  as  deliberate  and  coul  as  you  like ;  the 
bees  are  so  startled  at  the  sudden  admission  of  light,  as 
scarcely  to  move  at  all,  and  even  when  the  tapping  begins, 
though  their  entrauce-hole  may  be  open,  they  rarely  attempt 
to  fly.  Instead  of  waiting  tOl  after  breakfast  to  conduct  this 
business,  I  now  prefer  doing  it  iu  the  early  morning,  about 
five  or  six  o'clock,  a.m.,  if  the  weather  is  fine  and  mild  ;  thus 
no  time  is  lost. 

But,  if  this  plan  is  still  thought  difficult  or  dangerous, 
will  the  following  be  thought  easier  ?  Tm-n  up  a  strong 
hive,  and  cut  or  break  ofi'  from  one  of  the  combs  a  good 
piece,  say  five  inches  square,  containing  both  eggs  and  young 
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brood ;  lay  it  gently  aside ;  then  replace  the  old  hive  on  its 
board,  and  remove  board  and  all  to  a  new  stand  in  as  distant 
a  part  of  the  apiary  as  possible.  Next  adjust  the  piece  of 
brood-comb  in  a  large  glass,  and  set  it  over  the  hole  in  the 
new  hive  intended  for  the  swarm  now  making  ;  or  else  put 
it  inside  the  hive  itself,  resting  it  against  one  of  the  sides  on 
the  board ;  now  put  this  hive  on  the  old  stand,  and  the 
swarm  is  made;  for  it  will  be  joined  by  a  throng  of  bees  from 
the  old  hive,  as  well  as  by  all  the  bees  which  were  in  the 
fields  at  the  time  the  old  hive  was  removed.  These,  although 
somewhat  disturbed  at  arst,  wiU  soon  become  reconciled  to 
their  change  of  circumstances,  and,  finding  some  brood-comb 
in  the  empty  hive,  will  cherish  it  and  rear  up  a  queen.  I 
do  not  think  any  process  of  artificial  swarming  could  well 
be  more  simple  than  this. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  your  correspondent's 
interesting  paper,  I  may  say  that,  notmthstanthng  the  favour- 
able reports  of  the  north  aspect  method  of  mntenug  bees, 
to  which  Mr.  Payne  also  has  alluded,  though  I  was  once 
very  much  inclined  to  favour  it,  I  am  now  of  "  E's  "  opinion, 
that  more  or  less  of  a  southern  aspect  is  best  for  bees,  it 
you  can  only  keep  otf  the  sun  effectually  from  them.  The 
jacket  used  by  your  correspondent,  if  it  be  not  too  hot 
in  summer,  would  seem  to  answer  the  pm-pose  very  well. 
My  practice  is  to  cover  my  hives  first  with  a  mUk-pan,  and 
then  with  a  tliick  hackle  also,  worked  on  a  hoop  which  rests 
on  the  rim  of  the  pan.  The  straw  of  the  hackle,  moreover, 
is  made  long  enough  to  form  a  broadly-overhanging  eave, 
which  eft'ectually  shades  the  hive,  entrance  and  all,  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Not  only  so— coolness  both  m  summer  and 
winter  is  obtained,  and  all  the  other  advantages  which  your 
correspondent  enumeiales,  such  as  a  small  consumption  of 
food,  early  breeding,  and  consequently  early  swarms,  to  all 
■which  a  south  aspect  undoubtedly  conduces.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  they  wUl  do  very  well  in  a  north  aspect,  but  X 
must  say  I  think  they  must  do  better,  if  well  proteclcil,  in  a 
southern  position.  Yet  Mr.  Payne  (see  The  Cottage 
GAitDENEK,vol.vi.,  pageiOl)  has  advanced  sU-ong^iaV.s-,  which 
decidedly  favour  the  location  of  beehives  in  a  norik  aspect. 
But  time  will  set  us  right  on  this  point.— A  Countey  Curate. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Flower  Gakden  (C.  S.,  3rd  Ort.).— Your  plan  is  most  beautiful  and 
oritinal.  Is  it  your  own  composition,  altered  a  little,  from  part  ot  a 
ceilin-  in  Rome  ?  We  have  seen  something  like  it.  Of  course  you  mean 
to  put" Z,o«;s  PliUippe  (Verbena)  in  4,  and  shade  both  ways  right  and  lett 
of  it  hut  Emma  would  do  better  ;  12  would  be  better  with  Kentish  Hero 
(Calceolaria  1  than  with  either  Visrosissima  or  Amplexwauiis,  both  too 
bri'^ht  for  iliat  situation ;  13,  Diadematum  ruliesrens,  certainly  ;  Inucli- 
stone  is  superseded  bv  Rouge  et  Noir.  Both  1 6  should  be  the  same  sort, 
or  same  colour  and  heiRht  in  two  sorts,  but  Crimson  Nosegay  we  never 
heard  of  before,  Scarlet  Nosegaii  or  Pinli  Nosegai/  would  do.  Low  white 
for  17  variegatrd  Sioerf  ^/(/ssum  is  the  hest.  Diiidematum  3.nd  Umi/ue 
(Geraniums)  will  not  do  mixed  ;  nor  would  Diadematum  make  a  proper 
edge  for  the  Unique.  Mangle's  Variegated  is  a  good  edging  to  Unique, 
and  Golden  Chain  the  best  of  all,  if  Unique  was  trained  down. 

Dk.  Lingaed  a  Gaedenee  (IK.  K.  iFoA-e/eM).— In  a  memoir  of  the 
late  Dr.  Lingard,  published  in  Bentlei/'s  Miscellany,  the  following 
allusion  is  made  to  a  Irait  in  the  historian's  character  :—" The  house  m 
which  Dr.  Lingard  lived  for  so  many  years  was  a  most  unpretending 
residence,  having  a  small  chapel  behind  it,  a  door  of  communication 
opening  into  it  from  the  house.  In  his  garden,  which  was  a  long  strip 
taken  ofl'  a  small  grass  field,  he  passed  much  of  his  time.  It  was  the 
chief  recreation  of  his  leisure  to  attend  to  his  fruit  trees,  which  were 
tr.lined  and  pruned  by  his  own  hand.  His  garden  was  the  burial-place 
of  his  favourites— his  sp.iniel  /Etna,  his  cat,  his  tortoise,  and  his  horse 
which  last  was  laid  beneath  the  shade  of  a  flourishing  oak  tree,  reared 
from  an  aeorn  brought  by  himself  from  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Thrasy- 
mene  in  ISI?.  Over  the  grave  of  .^tna,  his  faithful  companion  of  many 
years,'  the  doctor,  it  is  said,  has  been  seen  to  stand  until  his  eyes  were 
suffused  with  tears,  and  he  would  exclaim,  'Ah,  poor  Etty  I  '  No 
anecdotes  are  trivial  when,  as  in  this  instance,  they  display  so  clearly  the 
nature  of  a  man." 

New  Quickset  Fences  (A'.).— Young  thorns,  or  quick,  planted  last 
vear,  "  uncut,  according  to  the  modern  way  of  planting,"  are  now,  and 
the  sooner  the  better,  fit  to  be  cut  down  ;  cut  them  just  four  inches  from 
the  ground.  It  is  in  the  cutting  of  a  new  or  young  hedge  that  so  many 
planters  fail  in  getting  up  a  good  close  fence  ;  they  imagine  that,  by 
leaving  a  foot  or  more  uncut,  the  hedge  will  get  up  faster,  which  is  quite 
a  wrong  idea.  October  is  the  best  time  to  cut  your  hedge  for  the  next 
seven  years,  and  during  that  time  let  not  a  twig  of  it  be  touched  in  the 
summer.  It  is  only  when  a  thorn-hedge  is  up  to  the  size  required  that 
it  is  right  to  clip  it  in  June.  _ 

Bkogmansia  sangbi.nea  (S.  I.  t.).— By  all  means  it  must  be  most 
carefully  protected  from  frost.  The  young  wood  is  much  more  tender 
than  that  of  a  Scarlet  Geranium.  If  your  plant  is  not  too  large,  and 
you  wish  it  preserved  as  it  is,  the  best  way  is  to  take  it  up  for  the  winter, 
and  plant  it  out  again  next  season  ;  but  no  matter  how  old  or  hard  the 
wood  gets,  it  will  not  stand  frost. 

Frosted  GEEANinius  (C.  B.).— They  must  be  cut  close  down,  certainly, 
and  lower  than  the  frost  touched  them.    Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  and  all 


spring  bulbs,  may  be  planted  in  rustic  vases  now ;  but  it  is  better  to 
cover  the  soil  with  moss  or  hay,  &c.,  until  the  leaves  appear  in  the  spring. 
Not  but  that  they  will  stand  the  frost,  but  they  come  better  if  thus 
protected. 

Celeuv  Growing  (.4  Lancastiire  Subscriber). — You  will  have  seen 
what  has  been  said  upon  carthing-up  this  vegetable  at  pp.  39  and  105,  so 
as  to  protect  it  from  grubs  and  decay.  It  would  be  unseasonable  to  enter 
now  upon  other  particulars  of  Celery  culture,  but  it  shall  be  attended  to 
in  due  season.  Celery  is  an  ItaUan  name.  It  is  the  cultivated  form  or 
variety  of  the  Apium  graeeolens.  In  Turner's  Herbal  it  is  stated  that 
the  wild  species  was  known  as  "  Smallage  or  Marche,"  by  the  latter 
name.  Marsh  being  probably  intended,  in  conformity  with  the  Latin  name 
Paludapium,  which  means  Blarsh  Parsley. 

PoLMAlSE  HEATING  (i'.  of  C). — We  have  sent  your  letter  to  the  party 
you  mention. 

Phlox,  &c.  (A  Voting  A7nateur).—The  Scarlet  Lobelia  requires  pro- 
tection in  winter.  The  Phlox  Eclipse  is  hardy.  You  do  not  seem  to 
understand  that  "  a  Pillar  Kose  "  is  one  trained  round  a  pillar. 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  a  Room  [Enquirer). — Your  room  has  a 
large  window  to  the  north-east.  If  you  had  mentioned  what  your  plants 
were  we  should  have  been  more  able'  to  tell  you  whether  you  can  keep 
them  there,  fliany  half-hardy  plants  could  be  kept  there  even  without 
artificial  heat,  as  frost  might  be  excluded.  The  aspect  is  so  bad  that  we 
could  scarcely  recommend  you  to  build  a  flue,  if  you  have  good  hard- 
wooded  plants,  as  they  would  suffer  from  want  of  light,  unless  close  to 
the  window.  If  you  "raised  your  loose  frame  high  enough,  if  even  on 
such  earth  walls  as  spoken  of  "lately,  and  damp  and  frost  were  excluded, 
you  could  there  keep  your  best  plants  more  safely.  Give  us  more  definite 
statements,  and  we  will  endeavour  further  to  serve  you. 

Torrenia  (/I  Constant  Header). — We  presume  you  mean  T.  Asiatica. 
The  treatment  of  this  you  will  find  in  a  former  communication  from  Rlr. 
Fish,  so  far  as  greenhouse  culture  is  concerned.  He  has  kept  it  well  over 
the  winter,  in  a  temperature  not  much  below  45°,  at  the  coldest.  The 
safest  plan  is  to  strike  cuttings  in  August  or  September.  Pot  off,  and 
place  several  of  these  pots  under  a  hand-light,  near  the  front  glass, 
which  will  keep  the  plants  more  uniform  in  temperature  and  moisture. 
Many  plants  a  little  tender  may  be  kept  this  way.  Old  plants  kept  in 
the  v\'armest  end  of  a  greenhouse,  will  lose  a  great  many  of  their  leaves, 
and  the  others  may  get  a  little  yellowish,  hut  in  March  and  April  they 
will  begin  to  grow  afresh,  and  present  such  masses  of  bloom,  as  to  be 
unequalled  either  by  younger  plants,  or  old  ones  kept  in  a  stove.  The 
check  in  winter  is  followed  by  flowering  more  than  growing  in  the 
following  summer. 

Cure  I'OE  Vine-bleeding  (Ret'.  R.  M.).—\Ve  have  found  charring 
the  wound  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  then  rubbing  in  a  putty  made  of 
quick-lime  and  tallow,  effectually  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  we  have  most  opportunely  received  the  following  from  Mr. 
J.  Weeks,  Nurseryman,  King's  Road,  Chelsea;  — "  Roman  cement  ap- 
plied in  the  powdered  dry  state,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  st,iying  the 
bleedi7tg  of  Grape-vines,  and  for  bruises  and  \\'ounds  of  plants  generally. 
Also  for  healing  the  incised  part  of  milky  and  sappy  cuttings,  causing 
them  rapidly  to,  callous,  and  emit  roots."  Wc  consider.this  a  valuable 
discovery,  and  we  can  understand  how  the  cement  acts,  as  it  has  the 
property  of  becoming  hard  under  water. 

^V'U1TE  Dorking  Fowls, — Parties  requiring  these  may  address  a 
letter  to  A.  B.,  Post-office,  Ampthill.     The  party  is  an  amateur. 

Concrete  Walks  [An  Amateur).— The  number  you  require  is 
our  UOth. 

Liquid  Manure  (B,  D.  B.),— This  is  the  worst  of  all  seasons  to 
employ  liquid  manure.  If  applied  to  growing  crops,  such  as  Brocoli,  it 
renders  them  more  luxuriant  and  more  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  frost ; 
and  if  you  put  it  upon  vacant  ground  its  fertilizing  qualities  will  be 
dissipated  during  the  winter.  On  no  acrouut  put  it  on  your  potato  ground. 
An  answer  to  vour  other  query  next  week. 

Pig  Management  (W.  H.  H'.),— Your  profl'ered  essay  on  this,  if 
founded  on  your  own  experience,  will  be  very  acceptable ;  but  your  paper 
now  before  us  we  must  deebne  inserting;.  It  is  true  there  is  little  nourish- 
ment in  tea,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  "cheers  without  inebriating;  " 
and  it  is  a  valuable  consequence  that  the  man  who  i.s  found  regularly  at 
his  tea-table  is  rarely  found  at  the  table  of  the  tap-room. 

British  Pomology  (H,  M.  Bristol).— The  first  division  of  Mr.  Hogg's 
British  Pomology  vM  be  finished  on  the  first  of  December.  It  contains 
the  Apple  complete  in  one  volume.  The  second  division  will  contain  the 
Pear;  and  the  third  division  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot, -Mill  mmov 
fruits.     It  will  occupy  altogether  about  twenty  parts. 

Names  of  Apples  [J.   S.   «.).- No.  2,   Norfolk  Beefing;   6,  Brad- 
dick's  Nonpareil ;  6,  Pinner  Seedling ;  9,  Decayed  ;   10,  Yellow  Ingestrie  ;    1 
12,  Broadend;    13,   Northern   Greening;    14,   Yorkshire  Greening ;    15,    | 
Margil.     The  others  are  unknown,  or  are  in  such  a  state  that  they  cannot 
be  identified. 

Gladiolus,  &c.  [A  Novice).— It  is  now  high  time  to  plant  your 
Oladiolus  byzantinus,  and  you  need  not  remove  the  roots  again  for  three 
years,  unless  you  like.  Lists  of  everything  you  want,  and  iniore  to  the 
bargain,  will  be  given  in  succession  this  winter  in  the  Flower  Garden  de- 
partment ;  and  all  you  need  is  already  scattered  over  our  former  volumes. 
CocniN-CniNA  FowLS.-We  have  a  letter  to  say  that  these  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  cither  M.  B.,  Parle  Gate,  Great  Burdfield,  Essex, 
01  Mr.  Roberts,  Bank-street,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants. 

DouDLE  Yellow  Hollyhock.— Any  person  requiring  seed  of  this 
may  have  it  by  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope,  with  his  address,  to 
Amateur,  Post-office,  Oxford  ;  and  any  one  sending  seeds  of  another 
variety  (in  exchange)  will  confer  a  favour. 

(EsoTHEKA  Caepatica- blue  or  white.— Can  any  one  say  where 
these  can  he  purchased  V  ,       j     , 

Bees  (/!.  yl,).— We  believe  that  none  of  the  London  hive-dealers 
undertake  to  supply  bees  ;  and,  even  if  they  did.  sending  by  rail  at  this 
time  would  be  ruinous.  The  common  Filbert  will  hear  smoke  as  well  as 
anything,  and  forms  also  a  good  shade.    ^^^ 

London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldeidge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Marv  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
SOMEEVILLE  Oer,  at  the  Offlce,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— November  20th,  IS51. 
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At  a  time  when  we  were  unknown,  and  encouragement  was  valuable, 
when  we  were  striving  for  success,  and  even  slight  assistance  was  sus- 
taining. Or.  Patkick  Neill,  without  solicitation,  and  when  we  were 
almost  ignorant  of  his  existence,  cheered  us  to  pursue  the  course  on 
which  we  had  started,  and  gave  the  aid  that  was  then  so  welcome.  On 
the  5th  of  last  September,  and  in  the  75th  year  of  his  life,  he  rested  from 
his  labours,  and  we  felt,  when  we  read  the  announcement,  that  we  had 
one  friend  less  in  the  world.  If  we  had  yielded  to  the  promptings  of 
feeling,  we  should  have  published  our  tribute  of  praise,  and  have  gathered 
together  at  once,  such  a  cairn  as  was  within  our  power  to  raise  to  his 
memory,  but  we  knew  of  friends  who  were  more  intimate  with  his  ways 
and  merits  than  ourselves,  and  we  hoped  to  obtain  Iroin  them  a  worthier 
record,  nor  have  we  been  disappointed.  Two  of  them  have  given  us  such 
coincident  sketches,  and  so  characteristic,  that  they  are  evidences  of  each 
other's  truthfulness.  We  will  only  preface  them  by  saying  that  we  be- 
lieve Dr.  Neill  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  of  the  same  occupation 
as  that  pursued  by  his  father. 

"  Dr.  Neill  was  by  profession  a  printer,  his  office,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Edinburgh,  being  in  one  of  those  ancient  narrow  closes  or  alleys,  which 
descend  from  the  High-street  to  the  Cowgate,  in  that  city.  Latterly,  his 
business  was  conducted  chiefly  by  a  partner,  and  the  Doctor  devoted  his 
time  principally  to  literary  pursuits,  in  connexion  with  his  favourite  study 
of  horticulture.  Essentially  a  tradesman,  yet  the  Doctor  was  a  most 
gentlemanly  personage,  and  esemplitied  in  liis  life,  what  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  uniting  of  business  with  literature.  The  Doctor  was  several 
times  a  member  of  the  ci\'ic  corporation  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  noted 
for  his  placid  temperament  and  conservative  views.  Usually  sagacious, 
he  was  also  a  little  odd  in  some  things.  For  old-lashioned  abuses  he  had 
a  sort  of  veneration  ;  a  gentle  reciringness  of  character,  perhaps,  disposing 
him  to  fear  changes,  even  seemingly  for  the  better.  The  Doctor  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  a  curious  out-of-the-way  house  within  a  garden  at 
Canon  Mills,  a  suburb  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and  liere  he 
amused  himself  with  his  horticultural  operations,  and  two  or  tliree 
domestic  pets,  such  as  a  venerable  gull,  which  was  allowed  the  range  of 
the  inclosure.  The  Doctor  was  a  bachelor,  and  scrupulous  in  personal 
neatness.  He  wore  a  well-brushed  brown  wig  ;  his  face  was  always  as  if 
fresh  shaven  from  ear  to  ear;  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  white  cambric 
cravat  of  past  times;  and  in  walking,  used  a  gold-headed  cane  of  the 
right  old  sort.  In  truth,  the  Doctor  was  a  "  character,"  but  an  amiable 
one.  He  was  a  tine  relic  of  the  old  gentleman,  neat,  courteous,  and 
conservative,  with  that  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  pursuing  his  favourite 
study  of  horticulture,  which  placed  him  above  the  ordinary  stamp.  At 
the  period  of  his  death,  the  business  of  '  Neill  and  Co.,  printers  and  type- 
founders,' was  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  Edinburgh" 

Such  is  the  tribute  of  one  friend,  and  that  of  the  second  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowmg  Dr.  Neill  personally,  and  a  great 
privilege  it  was.  He  was  a  man  of  a  century,  and  was  most  devoted  to 
the  study  of  every  branch  of  natural  history.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
was  the  head  of,  perhaps,  the  largest  printing  and  type-founding  estab- 
lishment in  Scotland,  and  although  he  was  assiduous  in  business,  he 
always  found  time  sufficient  to  pursue  his  favourite  science.  I  do  not 
know  at  what  age  he  died,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable,  for  he  had 
become  one  of  those  men  who  had  outlived  his  generation,  and  for  some 
years  past  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  "characters"  of  Edinburgh. 
Not  that  he  was  peculiar  or  eccentric,  but  only  his  outward  man  was 
familiar  to  everybody,  and  to  many  who  did  not  know  his  name.  In  the 
print-shop  windows  might  be  seen  the  sketch  of  an  old  and  rather  slim- 
made  gentleman,  with  a  slight  stoop  in  his  gait,  having  a  thin  visage,  and 
prominent  protile.  His  dress  of  sober  black,  a  pure  white  neckcloth 
round  his  neck,  his  coat  of  considerable  length  in  the  body,  such  as  old 
gentlemen  generally  wear  for  comfort,  and  by  his  side  a  rather  turgid 
brown  silk  umbrella,  in  a  half-dragging,  half-carrying  posiiion,  such  as 
little  boys  drag  sticks  in,  when  they  are  playing  at  horses.  This  was  Dr. 
Neill,  and  a  very  nice,  pleasant,  and  benign-looking  old  gentleman  he 
was.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  his  early  history,  but  he  has  for  a  long 
series  of  years  been  known  as  a  great  naturalist.  Those  who  are  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  now  in  Edinburgh,  number  among  their 
earliest  associations.  Dr.  Neill's  garden,  and  a  curious  little  garden  this 
was.  It  was  a  perfect  Noah's  Ark,  and  more  than  that,  for  Noah  had  no 
plantB  in  the  Ark.  Here  might  be  seen  eagles,  owls,  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Snowy  Owl,  Passennie.  Gallinac3Ee,  Grallatorise,  &c.,  &c.,  and  within 
doors,  innumerable  specimens  of  parrots  and  cats.  The  Doctor  was  a 
bachelor,  and  his  sister  a  spinster.  His  garden  contained  botanical 
curiosities  rather  than  showy  plants.  In  the  greenhouses  were  cultivated 
such  plants  as  Myrtus  pimento,  Ciimnmomum  venan,  Laiirits  carnpftora, 
Cnffea  Arabica,  some  orchidaccie,  and  altogether  a  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Out  of  doors  were  some  inter- 
esting herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants,  with  fine  specimens  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  garden  is  situated  at  Canonmills,  on  the  way 
from  Kdmburgh  to  Newhaven,  and  about  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the 
Edmburph  and  Leith  railway  was  projected,  it  was  "intended  to  destroy 
the  Doctor's  dwelling,  and  demolish  his  garden.  He,  however,  prepared 
a  petition,  procured  a  plan  of  the  garden,  with  an  enumeration  of  its 
contents,  and  proceeded  to  London,  where  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
secured  such  opposition  to  the  project,  that  the  railway  company  had  to 
alter  their  plans,  and  form  a  tunnel,  even  at  some  distance  from  Dr. 
Neill's  house.    As  is  well  known,  he  was  a  great  naturalist.    He  main- 


tained a  long  correspondence  with  Baron  Cuvicr,  and  other  illustrious 
men  on  the  continent.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Plinian 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  many  years  walked  twice  or  three  times  a 
week  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  observe  the  action  of  the  tides.  In  politics 
he  was  a  conservative,  and  afti^r  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Act,  he  sat 
for  some  years  in  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  as  the  representative  of 
the  aristocratic  ward  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  much 
opposed  to  innovation.  His  garden  and  dwelling-house  were  situated  on 
a  level  with,  and  by  the  side  of,  a  large  stagnant  pond,  which  was  con- 
I  tinually  green  with  confervse  and  duckweed,  and  was  the  source  of  many 
a  fever  and  malaria,  but  the  Doctor  for  many  years  strenuously  and 
successfully  opposed  the  authorities  in  their  endeavours  to  have  this  pond 
drained,  his  heart  yearning  for  the  fate  of  a  very  large  and  handsume 
specimen  of  Weeping  Willow,  which  having  extended  its  roots  under  the 
garden-wall,  for  many  years  imbibed  the  sweets  of  the  Canonmills 
pond." 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  a  few  more  passages  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Neill,  more  immediately  connected  with  gardening.  In  1840,  he  pub- 
lished one  of  the  best  compendiums  of  the  art  we  have,  and  entitled  The 
Fruit,  Floater,  and  Kitchen  Garden.  It  is  an  amplification  of  a  treatise 
he  had  written  some  years  previously,  for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  a 
treatise  which  had  been  largely  plagiarized  by  those  who  deserved  a 
more  severe  castigation  than  is  contamed  in  this  dignified  rebuke  by  its 
author — "  Of  that  treatise,  the  writer  may  be  excused  for  observing, 
various  authors  have  pretty  freely  availed  themselves  ;  among  others,  the 
author  of  'The  Manse  Garden;'  thus  indirectly  tendering  their  tes- 
timony of  approbation." 

At  the  close  of  1809.  a  meeting  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  organized 
early  in  the  following  year,  and  incorporated  by  Hoyal  Charter,  in  1824. 
Of  that  Society,  Dr.,  then  flir.  Neill,  was  one  of  the  first  secretaries, 
conjointly  with  Blr.  Walter  Nicol,  of  whom  a  sketch  will  be  found  in  our 
last  volume,  and  upon  his  death,  in  1811,  except  for  a  short  period.  Dr. 
Neill  became  the  sole  secretary,  and  retained  that  office  until  his  death. 
At  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Duncan  observed — 
"  I  say  no  more  than  the  truth,  when  I  assert,  that  from  his  industry,  and 
from  his  abilities,  this  Society  has  already  derived  many  important  ad- 
vantages." Those  advantages  continued  to  be  reaped  by  the  Society, 
and  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived,  the 
Society  voted  him  a  piece  of  plate  in  1821.  This  took  place  during  his 
absence  on  a  continental  tour,  in  company  with  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Society's 
gardener,  and  the  results  of  that  tour  appeared  in  1823,  under  the  title  of 
Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour  through  some  parts  of  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, and  the  North  of  France,  by  a  deputation  of  the  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society.  To  that  volume  we  shall  probably  have  occasion  again 
to  refer.  At  present  we  must  conclude  with  this  testimony,  published  by 
one  of  his  Edinburgh  contemporaries, 

*' To  a  highly  cultivated  and  well-regulated  mind,  he  added  a  kindly 
disposition  and  a  genuine  modesty,  which  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of 
his  general  deportment.  In  his  moral  character  he  was  temperate, 
friendly,  consistent,  and  truthful.  Religion  had  early  taken  a  strong  hold 
of  his  mind,  and,  while  strictly  Calvinistic  in  principle,  and  regular  in 
the  observance  of  Christian  ordinances,  he  was  no  formalist.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Anti-Burgher  communiun,  but 
for  many  years  he  was  a  steady  supporter  of  the  Established  Church — an 
elder  in  St.  Mary's,  under  Dr.  Grant,  and  a  lay  member  of  the  General 
Assembly,  representing  the  Presbytery  of  North  Isles,  in  Orkney.  He 
enjoyed,  however,  the  friendship  of  not  a  few  who  differed  from  him  in 
ecclesiastical  politics  ;  and  we  have  seen  at  his  table  three  Professors  of 
the  Free  Church  College,  including  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers— the  guests 
enjoying  the  saciety  of  their  host,  and  the  host  delighted  with  the  com- 
pany of  early  and  esteemed  friends.  As  a  man  of  business.  Dr.  Neill 
was  uniformly  open,  honourable,  and  accommodating,  willing  to  yield  a 
great  deal  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  possessed  of  a  sufficient  share  of 
firmness,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  overreach  him,  or  to  act  in  a 
stealthy  manner  toward  him.  As  a  friend  he  was  candid,  judicious,  and 
conciliatorv.  and,  in  this  respect,  verv  many  wdl  deeply  lament  his  loss. 
As  a  citizen,  the  town  of  Edinburgh 'has  lost  a  clear-sighted  and  deter- 
mined supporter.  Whether  to  establish  an  Experimental  or  Zoological 
Garden,  to  decorate  the  North  Loch,  or  to  protect  the  Flodden  Tower, 
Dr.  Neill  was  ever  ready  and  willing,  with  his  pen  and  his  purse,  to 
promote  every  useful  improvement,  or  save  from  ruin  time-hallowed 
relics.  The  merits  of  Dr.  Neill  as  a  man  of  science  were  very  generally 
acknowledged.  His  published  labours  as  a  horticulturist,  botanist, 
zoologist,  and  geologist,  bear  hut  a  small  portion  to  his  private  efl"orts 
to  advance  the  interest  of  natural  science— as  Secretary  of  the  Wernerian 
Society,  as  the  patron  of  rising  merit,  and  as  ever  ready  to  offer  the 
warmest  sympathy  to  congenial  spirits.  The  blank  occasioned  by  his 
death  is  severely  felt  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  by  a  far 
wider  circle  who  had  satisfactory  proof  of  his  great  worth  and  public 
spirit." 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.  — At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  48.5'^  and  36.?°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  fiO^  occurred  on  the  28th  in  1823,  and  the  lowest  cold,  l6^,  on  the 
29th,  in  I8J6.  During  the  period,  82  days  were  fine,  and  on  86  rain 
fell. 
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There  is  no  order  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  anathematizing  so  unre- 
strictedly as  the  Funguses  or  Mushrooms.  We  always 
have  looked  at  one  with  the  predetermined  conclusion 
that  it  was  poisonous,  for  in  boyhood  we  were  taught  to 
view  every  one  as  a  Toad-stool,  and  nurseiy-imparted 
prejudices  take  a  deep  root  and  are  not  easily  eradi- 
cated. Our  repugnance  to  Funguses  is  a  prejudice,  hut 
we  hope  and  think  we  are  not  too  old  to  vanquish  it, 
and  we  shall  be  aided  in  our  elfort  by  the  collection  of 
JEdible  En/jUsh  Fungi,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brocas,  of 
Basingstoke,  at  the  Hampshire  Horticultural  Show,  on 
the  20th  instant,  and  for  which  he  had  an  extra  prize 
awai-ded. 

There  were  aiTanged  on  Mr.  Brocas's  table  fourteen 
plates  of  Funguses,  and  of  these  twelve  we  had  always 
hitherto  estimated  as  deleterious,  if  not  deadly,  but  the 
living  refutation  of  our  prejudice  stood  before  us  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Brocas,  who  assured  us  that  he  had 
eaten  of  every  species  that  heexbibited,  and  found  them 
not  only  wholesome,  but  exceedingly  palatable.  We  had 
read  Dr.  Badham's  book  upon  these  eatable  Fungi ; 
we  knew  Mrs.  Hussey,  and  M.  Rocques  were  laboui'ers  in 
the  same  field,  but  we  never  felt  before  so  convincingly 
the  force  of  the  old  adage — seeing  is  believing. 

On  Mr.  Brocas's  table  were  Agaricus  procerus,  A. 
cxquisitus,  and  A.  deliciosus,  which  Sowerby  mentions  as 
luscious  when  cooked,  flavoured  like  Muscles,  brimming 
with  gravy,  and  which  Su-  -J.E.  Stoith  and  others  testify 
is  superior  to  onr  common  Mushroom.  Mr.  Brocas 
also  h&A  Agarieus  nehilaris,  A.  oreella,  A.  comatus,  the 
juice  of  which,  when  prepared,  makes  an  excellent 
bistre  for  the  water-coloui-  painter;  A.  atramentarius. 
Boletus  eduUs,  flavoured  like  Cocoa-nut,  £.  scaber,  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Poles  and  Russians,  Helvella 
lacunosa,   and  Lycoperdon  gemmatum. 

Xow  although  Mr.  Brocas  may  be  readily  able  to  deter- 
mine all  these  Fungi  without  dilficulty,  from  those  very 
like  them.which  are  poisonous :  and  although  Dr.  Badham 
tells  us,  and  truly  tells  us,  that  '•  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances  they  are  hannless,"  yet  there  are  too  many 
instances  of  fatal  mistakes  for  us  not  to  say — let  none 
be  eaten  but  such  as  are  unmistakeable  with  even 
ordinary  caution.  That  caution  is  requisite  needs  no 
other  proof  tlian  the  fact  that  at  Rome,  where  the  poor- 
est classes  feed  upon  the  Fungi  daily  and  profusedly, 
yet  then-  everyday  experience  does  not  inspire  them 
with  the  needful  power  to  avoid  the  poisonous,  so  that  j 
the  government  have  an  inspector  in  the  markets  I 
"  skilled  in  botany,"  to  authorise  the  sale  of  Fungi,  and 
none  ought  to  be  vended  there  without  having  passed 
the  ordeal  of  his  inspection. 

If  several  of  our  native  eatable  fungi  have  such  un- 
mistakeable characteristics — unmistakeable  by  an  uii- 
scienced  and  ordinaiily  careful  eye — they  will  be  a  great 
acquisition,  for  they  are  not  only  highly  nutritious,  but 
will  render  the  commonest  pottage  rehshing ;  and  they 
are,  at  times,  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  crops.  In 
Moscow  alone,  i'SOOO  worth  aie  sold  annually;  and  in 
Rome  more  than  150,000  lbs.  weight  are  yearly   con- 


sumed— an  amount  allowing  about  one  pound  annually 
to  each  of  its  inhabitants. 

To  the  consideration  of  our  native  eatable  funguses, 
we  shall  recur  on  a  future  occasion,  as  Mr.  Brocas  has 
promised  us  some  remarks  concerning  tliem ;  but  before 
we  put  down  our  pen,  wo  would  duect  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  not  only  neglected,  but  too  usually 
detested,  tribe  of  plants ;  and  we  cannot  do  so  better 
than  by  prmtiug  the  following,  which  has  been  oblig- 
ingly communicated  to  us  : — 

"  There  are  amonfrst  tliem  some  that  exhibit  the  finest 
colom^  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  many  in  svnuneUy 
of  form  rival  the  more  gaudy  of  Flora's  productions.  They 
spiing  up,  flom-ish,  and  decay,  after  transmitting  their  prin- 
ciple of  \itahtj'  to  a  new  race  exactly  similar  to  themselves, 
by  means  of  seeds,  which  difler  greatly  in  size,  shape,  and 
colonr,  as  well  as  in  tlieir  situation,  insei-tion,  and  number. 
Some  of  them  may  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye,  while 
others  requue  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  magnifiers  to 
render  them  perceptible.  Many  of  the  ftmgi  are  inodorous, 
others  difluse  a  cadaverous  smell  which  renders  them 
exceedingly  offensive,  in  others  it  is  tolerably  agreeable ;  the 
Agaricus  pratensis,  for  example,  smells  like  ahuond  kernels, 
tlie  A.fragrans  like  new-mown  hay ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
J.  murinus  has  an  odoiu"  resembling  that  of  mice,  and  the 
Phallus  impudicus  that  of  jiutiid  meat. 

"  The  taste  of  the  ftmgi  is  as  various  as  then-  smell :  many 
ai-e  vapid  and  tasteless,  and  otliei-s,  though  not  impleasant 
at  first,  leave  a  disagreeable  bimiing  sensation  in  the  throat, 
as  is  tlie  case  with  the  lactescent  agarics.  Many  species 
are  used  by  man  as  food ;  such  are  the  mushrooms :  others, 
however,  are  baneful  when  eaten,  both  to  man  and  animals. 
Some  constitute  om-  most  formidable  enemies  by  attacking 
om-  houses  and  fields,  wliich  they  destroy  and  blight.  That 
most  destructive  evil  the  dry-rot  is,  by  many,  supposed  to  he 
occasioned  by  a  pai-asitical  fungus,  the  Mnrilius  lachrymans. 
That  this  plant  attends  the  disease  is  certain,  but  whether 
its  vegetation  is  the  cause  or  tlie  eliect  of  the  dry-rot,  is  at 
least  problematical. 

"  In  simuner  and  autumn,  there  are  few  plants  that  are 
not  more  or  less  infected  by  parasites  belonging  to  this  genus. 
On  many  species  of  gramina,  particularly  on  com.  tlie  bhght 
or  mildew  is  found  caused  by  the  Puccinia  graminis :  it 
attacks  the  leaves  and  stem,  foniiing  hnear  patches,  at  first 
of  a  yeUowish-bro\vn,  and  aftenvards  of  a  black  colour. 
The  Uredo  caries,  and  segelum.  or  smut,  prey  on  the  gi-ain 
of  wheat,  ic,  and  reduce  them  into  a  black  soot-like 
powder.  The  leaves  of  the  common  bramble,  titssilago, 
goosebeny,  ic.,  are  all  suhiect  to  then-  attacks ;  and,  in 
some  seasons,  they  aie  productive  of  much  mischief  in  om' 
fields,  and  baffle  the  husbandman  in  all  liis  attempts  to 
prevent  them. 

'•  FmaHy,  the  Boletus  fomentarius  \\a>  long  much  used  in 
siugery  as  a  styptic,  when  appUed  to  bleeding  siu"faces ;  but 
in  the  present  state  of  that  art,  recourse  is  had  to  much 
more  certain  and  efficacious  means,  and  it  is  now  used  only 
as  tinder,  and  knomi  by  the  name  of  Amadow :  to  prepare 
it  for  this  use,  it  is  stripped  of  its  epidermis,  beaten  into  a 
soft,  spongy  mass,  and  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitre  or 
gunpowder.  Bacodium  ccllare  is  one  of  the  useful  species, 
being  employed  for  fumigating  bees." 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 
In  answer  to  many  apphcations,  we  tlius  prominently 
reply  that  Moore's  Victory  Geranium  is  to  be  found 
in  several  Florists'  Catalogues :  for  instance,  in  that  of 
Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Road  NurseiT,  where 
it  is  marked  as  priced  eighteen-pence.  It  is  of  a  strag- 
gUng  habit,  rather  difficult  to  strike  fiom  cuttings,  and 
not  a  breeder.  In  an  old-fashioned  greenhouse  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Young,  a  brewer  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester, 
a  row  of  this  Geranium  is  grown  in  pots  on  a  shelf  near 
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the  glass   at  the  back  of  the   house,   and  the   plants 
continue  blooming  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  consignment  of  plants  from  Mr.  Jeflrey. 
sent  to  Oregon  by  the  Scotch  association  to  collect 
hardy  plants,  has  arrived.  It  contains  nothing  but 
well-known  species  of  Conifers,  such  as  Piiius  (Abies) 
alba,  Pintis  (Lari.v)  microoarpa,  and  Pinus  Banksiana, 
but  this  deficiency  of  interest  is  neither  a  ground  for 
suspecting  the  incompetency  of  the  collector,  nor  the 
absence  of  novelties  in  the  selected  region.  The  con- 
signment was  sent,  probably,  as  an  evidence  that  he 
had  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work. 

We  see  announced  in  the  Xorth  British  Agriculturist 
the  death  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Bromfield,  of  Ryde,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  Ho  died  at  Damascus,  in  October  ;  and  we 
agree  with  our  contemporary  m  lamenting  this  great 
loss  from  the  staff  of  British  botanists,  and  in  hoping 
that  his  MS.  collection  for  a  floral  and  botanical  map 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  will  be  arranged  by  a  competent 
editor,  and  speedily  published. 

For  the  second  time  we  rejoice  that  Mr.  Fortune  has 
returned  in  safety  from  China,  where,  and  in  India, 
he  has  been  absent  about  four  years  collecting  plants 
of  the  genuine  Tea-tree,  and  conveying  them  to  the 
East  India  Company's  plantations  in  northern  Hin- 
dostan.  He  has  returned  despite  the  temptation  of  a 
lucrative  appointment  offered  to  him  in  connection  with 
those  plantations ;  nor  are  we  surprised  at  this  refusal 
on  his  part,  if  the  appointment  involved  service  in 
Assam,  one  of  the  most  deadly  districts  of  the  Indian 
peninsulai-.  This  revived  efibrt  to  render  Tea  a  staple 
product  of  our  Indian  dominions  may  render  the 
following  notes,  made  by  us  on  the  spot,  of  some 
interest,  as  they  relate  to  the  first  discovery  of  Tea  in 
the  Assam  district ; — 

AVriting  in  1842,  we  said,  "  There  is  scarcely  room  for 
doubting  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  tea  will  become 
one  of  the  staple  exports  of  India.  Thousands  of  yoimg 
tea-plants  are  thstributeil  annually  from  the  CalcuttaBotanic 
Garden  to  various  Em-opean  residents,  in  districts  favom-able 
for  their  growth ;  and  very  e.xtensive  plantations  are  under  cul- 
tivation in  Assam,  where  the  genuine  tea-plant  [Thoea)  has 
been  found  native.  These  plantations,  partly  effected  by 
government,  and  partly  by  the  Assam  Tea  Company,  an- 
nually become  more  productive.  In  the  current  year  ( 18i2 ) 
at  least  150,000  i1)s.  will  be  manufactured,  and  in  1845  more 
than  twice  as  mucli. 

"  The  sub.iect  is  viewed  with  much  interest  at  Calcutta ; 
and  so  highly  important  is  the  discovery  of  tea  in  Assam 
considered,  that  in  1841,  the  public  jomnals  contained  many 
communications,  relative  to  the  claim  of  being  its  discoverer. 
Tbe  London  Society  of  Arts  voted  its  gold  medal  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  Tea  Company's  Superintendant  in  Assam  ;  and, 
after  a  contest,  in  which  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India 
was  rendered  the  arena  of  not  avery  creditable  partisanship, 
this  Association  voted  gold  medals  to  Captains  Charlton  and 
Jenkins,  for  their  services  in  introducing  the  tea-plant  to 
public  notice.  As  it  has  become  of  so  much  interest,  we 
will  recapitulate  what  we  laiow  to  have  been  the  progress  of 
the  discovery. 

"  In  1815,  Colonel  Salter  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
tea  of  Assam,  that  was  brouglit  to  the  Eungpore  market  in 
a  manufactured  state.  Three  years  subsequently,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Gardner,  our  resident  at  the  Nepaulese  "court,  sent 
flowers  and  ripe  fruit  of  the  tea-plant  to  Dr.  WaUich  ;  and 
by  the  latter,  they  were  forwarded  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In 
1822,  Dr.  Gerai-d,  and  others,  reported  that  more  than  one 


species  of  tea  was  indigenous  to  India,  but  it  was  not  esta- 
blished whether  these  were  not  of  the  genus  Camellia. 

"  But  in  182:3-24  and  25,  the  late  ill:  Scott  (well-known 
as  a  naturahst  in  India)  wrote  to  Dr.  A\'allich,  stating,  deci- 
sively, that  the  Assam  tea-shrub  is  the  true  Tliteu,  and 
sending  a  drawing,  &c.,  of  the  seed-capsule.  Mr.  Swinton 
got  part  of  a  boat-load  of  tea-plants  from  Assam  early  in 
1826 ;  similar  tea-plants  were  received  in  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden  from  Mr.  Scott,  in  1827.  Major  Vetch,  at 
Lucknow,  sent  to  Assam  for  some  in  the  same  year.  Major 
Bruce,  who  cUed  in  1825,  was  so  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
plant  that,  in  his  •  Calendai-,'  he  stated  the  period  for  col- 
lecting the  seedlings  and  seeds.  Major  Wilcox  knew  of  the 
plant's  existence  at  that  time,  ajid  states  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  Major  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  were  those  who 
first  sent  plants  and  seeds  to  Mr.  Scott — that  is  in  1823 ; 
and  Mr.  Bruce  liimself  states,  he  obtained  a  canoe  full  of 
the  plants,  about  1826,  from  tbe  same  native  from  whom 
his  brother  obtained  two  plants  in  exchange  for  a  musical 
snuflf-box.  Soon  after.  Captain  Neufville,  and  almost  every 
one  else  in  Assam,  possessed  them  ;  and  when  Dr.  Wallich 
was  there,  in  1836,  he  found  every  one  asserting  that  Major 
and  Mr.  Bruce  were  the  first  European  discoverers  of  the 
plants  in  Assam. 

'■  In  1832,  Captain  Jenkins  was  appointed  by  government 
to  survey  Assam,  and  he  fiunished  an  official  report  of  the 
locaUties  where  the  tea-plant  had  been  found.  Earlier  in 
the  same  year,  Captain  Charlton  wrote  many  particulars 
relative  to  the  plant,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Tytler.  But  nothing 
for  rendering  tea  an  article  of  IncUan  commerce  was  etiected 
until  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  in  1834,  recorded  a  minute,  recom- 
mending "  measoi'es  for  introducing  the  cvdtivation  of  tbe 
tea-plant  within  the  British  possessions  in  India."  Dr. 
Wallich  visited  Assam,  and  reported  very  fuUy  upon  its  tea 
locahties.  Government  soon  after  commenced  attempts  to 
establish  its  cultivation ;  but,  by  degrees,  parted  with  the 
laj-ger  portion  of  their  plantations  to  the  Assam  Tea  Com- 
pany. 

"The  simple  fact,  that  more  than  30,000,000 lbs.  of  tea 
are  required  annually  for  the  British  market,  and  about  hsdf 
that  quantity  for  .\merica,  would  necessarily  keep  attention 
aroused  to  the  proceedings  of  this  Company ;  from  the 
exertions  of  which  we  look  with  well-grounded  expectations, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  India  will  share  largely  in 
this  lucrative  trade  ;  and  that  the  value  of  her  tea  produce 
will  equal  that  of  her  indigo,  before  any  very  protracted 
period  of  time  has  elapsed. 

''  The  reports  of  the  Company  demonstrate,  that  though 
there  have  been  many  losses  iuomTed,  and  many  disappoint- 
ments, which  might  have  been  avoided,  if  the  experience 
and  knowledge  they  have  purchased  could  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  intuition ;  yet  we  do  not  observe  any  that  have 
been  needlessly  incurred.  The  heaviest  have  arisen  in  the 
endeavour  to  remove  the  greatest  existing  obstacle  to  the 
more  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  tea  manufactured. 
For  in  Assam,  unlike  most  other  parts  of  India,  the  scarcity 
of  labour  is  extreme.  This  is  not  difficult  of  explication, 
for  the  jungle  has  been  allowed  to  increase  to  a  fearfiU 
extent,  and  when  nature  is  thus  neglected,  she  is  a  deadly 
opponent  in  her  waifare  against  man.  She  has  thinned  the 
poptdation  of  Assam  to  a  remnant,  and  the  servants  of  the 
Company  have  suffered  miserably  in  the  struggle  now 
making  to  reclaim  the  wilderness.  Every  year  seems  to 
have  reduced  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  rendering 
labom'ers  consequently  more  scarce,  and  the  Company  have 
been  making  strenuous  eflbrts  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 

"  The  most  apparent  source  from  whence  to  derive 
labourers,  was  China ;  because,  if  the  hiring  had  been  judi- 
ciously conducted,  men,  accustomed  to  some  portion  of  the 
various  businesses  necessary  to  the  preparation  and  pacldng 
of  tea,  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  be  thence 
derived.  This,  unfortunately,  was  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  ;  and  instead  of  procuring  a  respectable,  efficient  body  of 
workmen,  a  set  of  ruffians  were  imported,  who,  by  their  con- 
duct whUst  in  Calcittta,  demonstrated  how  very  much  less 
than  worthless  they  were,  and  that  to  the  first  loss  the 
Company  most  wisely  submitted,  though  amounting  to 
nearly  30,000  rupees. 

"  Another  loss,  amoimting  to  about  one-third  as  much, 
was  incurred  by  endeavomring  to  get  to  the  tea  locaUties  a 
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gang  of  652  Dhangah  coolies  ;  for  cholera  appearing  among 
them,  midway  between  Hazareebaugh  and  Assam,  they  took 
fright — '  the  whole  gang  disappeared  in  one  night,  and  no 
trace  of  tliem  could  be  found  ! ' 

"  The  direful  effect  of  tlie  climate  (it  being  so  malarious, 
that,  as  the  docuuients  before  us  state,  no  European  can 
exist  there  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September),  has 
been  another  disadvantage  against  which  the  Company  has 
had  to  contend  ;  and  it  is  testified  by  the  facts,  that  within 
tlie  preceding  twelve  months,  Mr.  Duffield,  Dr.  Lamqua, 
Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  :JIarl!iy,  and  Mr.  Paton  have  faUen  before 
its  death-blast ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  himself  was  not  only  inca- 
pacitated from  attending  to  his  duties,  but  reported, '  that 
at  one  time,  during  the  past  season  of  production,  he  had 
not  an  iudiridual  able  to  superintend,  or  to  move  about 
among  the  people,  who  were  equally  sickly.'  Tliese  melan- 
choly losses,  and  this  prevalence  of  sickness,  will  decrease 
as  the  clearance  and  cultivation  of  the  laud  diminishes  the 
generation  of  malaria." 


NEW   PLANTS. 

THEin    PORTK.VITS,    BIOGRAPHIES,    AND    CULTCEE. 
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Heath-like  Pulteney  (PiiUenart  ericoides).  —  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  of  Botany,  ill.  145. — Here  is  another 
addition  to  this  beautiful  genus  of  low,  bushy  green- 
house shrubs,  of  which  about  fifty  species  already  have 
been  introduced  and  described.  They  all  are  natives  of 
New  Holland  and  other  parts  of  Australia,  and  all  have 
yellowish  pea-blossom-like  flowers.  The  subject  of  our 
present  biography  was  sent  from  the  Swan  Biver  Colony 
by  Mr.  Druinmond,  and  was  reused  from  seeds  by  the 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Pine-Apple  Niu-sery,  the 
spirited  employers  of  our  friend  Mr.  Appleby,  with  whom 
it  first  flowered  in  April,  1850,  and  again  this  season. 
It  seems  an  excellent  pot-plant,  having  much  of  the 
aspect  of  a  close-growing  heath  with  strong  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  produced  freely,  in  close  heads,  round 
the  top  of  the  young  shoots,  a  tuft  of  the  top  leaves 
appearing  in  the  centre  of  each  head,  as  is  shewn  by 
our  woodcut.  Altogether  this  new  plant  may  be  classed 
among  those  now  much  esteemed,  from  their  close 
habit  and  neat  appearance,  for  exhibition  specimens, 
and  which  every  lover  of  good  greenhouse  plants  should 
cultivate  in  preferenco  to  the  usual  mixtures  generally 


selected.  The  genus  Pultenaa  was  named  by  Sir 
Edward  Smith  in  honour  of  Dr.  W.  Pulteney,  a  patron 
and  historian  of  botany.  It  belongs  to  the  Natiu'al 
Order  Leguminous  Plants  (Fabacese),  and  a  large 
section  of  allied  plants  fi'om  Australia  are  called  after 
it — Pultenaa,  of  which  we  may  mention  Burtonia, 
Daviesia,  DiUwi/nia,  Eutaxia,  and  Gastrohbium,  as  well- 
kuown  genera  to  every  gardener.  In  the  system  of 
Linnaeus,  Pultenaa  is  in  the  first  order  of  the  tenth 
class,  Decandria-Monogynia  B.  J. 

Cultivation  and  Propagation. — This,  like  a  host  of 
stiff  woody  plants,  inhabitants  of  the  greenhouse,  is 
increased  by  short  cuttings  of  half-ripened  side-shoots, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  very  sandy  peat,  with  a  layer  of 
clean  sand  on  the  top.  Some  cool,  close  situation 
should  be  devoted  for  such  cuttings  until  they  are  on 
the  eve  of  making  roots,  when  a  mild  bottom-heat  would 
hasten  their  rooting ;  but  it  is  not  a  safe  plan  for 
amateurs  to  give  much  bottom-beat,  or  a  long  con- 
tinuance in  heat,  to  this  class  of  cuttings ;  for  if  the 
cuttings  are  thus  forced  to  make  unnatural  growth, 
the  young  plants  will  become  liable  to  mildew  and 
other  diseases.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  the 
young  plants  should  be  put  into  nursing-pots,  fom- or  six 
in  each,  in  sandy  peat,  and  at  the  next  potting,  a  little 
yellow  loam  should  be  added  to  the  compost.  Full- 
grown  plants  will  require  one-third  turfy  loam,  the  rest 
tibry  peat  and  sand  in  the  usual  way.         D.  Beaiox. 


THE  PEUIT-GAEDEN. 

THE  BLACK  ouRR.ixi.  —  REST-PRUNING,  &c. — {Continued 
from  page  112). 

Amongst  all  the  fruit-hearing  bushes,  the  subject  of 
the  present  article  holds  a  very  important  position, 
whether  in  coulectionary  or  in  its  medicinal  bearings. 
This  currant  is  somewhat  more  difficult  of  culture  than 
the  red,  or,  perhaps  it  ought  to  liave  been  said,  more 
difiicult  to  please  with  regard  to  texture  of  soil. 

No  soil  tliat  does  not  retain  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture  during  dry  weather  will  grow  it  in  high  per- 
fection. The  Iruit  is  liable  to  cast,  and  the  whole  bush 
to  become  severely  bliglited  on  hot  and  hungry  soils. 
It  attains  a  high  degree  of  perfection  trained  to  the 
wall ;  and  as  it  both  bears  and  loves  a  partial  shade,  is 
very  well  adapted  for  vv-alls  contiguous  to  town  or  sub- 
tirbnn  buildings,  or  such  as  we  frequently  find  enclos- 
ing what  are  termed  back-yards,  where  any  aspect  would 
suit  it,  excepting  tlie  nortli,  and  there  tlie  Morello  cherry 
would  be  fouud  to  succeed  best.  Those  who  try  it  in 
such  situations,  shoidd  take  care  to  provide  a  foot  in 
depth  of  good  sound  soil,  with  a  border  nearly  a  yard 
wide,  and  some  sort  of  edging  six  inches  above  the 
ground-level,  to  retain  mulchings,  which  are  of  greater 
benefit  to  this  fruit  than  any  other  under  culture. 

And  now,  whilst  remarking  briefly  on  training,  which, 
as  before  observed,  is  (in  some  cases)  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  rest-pruning,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 
fruit  woidd  no  doubt  succeed  exceedingly  woll  on  a 
simple  "strained-wire"  trellis,  such  as  we  see  employed 
iu  some  places  as  ordinary  field  or  paddocl:  enclosures. 
Such  may  be  put  up  at  a  small  expense, — so  trifling, 
indeed,  that  we  wonder  much  that  they  are  not  employed 
in  all  gardens.  When  we  get  the  "  rest-pruning"  well 
brought  up,  we  do  hope  to  point  to  the  great  eligibility  of 
such  espalier  lines  for  various  fruits,  whether  as  useful 
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or  ornamental,  or,  indeed,  as  combining  both  principles, 
which  they  are  eminently  capable  of  doing.  Every  one 
knows  that  this  currant  is  very  fleeting  in  character 
when  ripe,  and  although  not  so  much  esteemed  in  the 
dessert  as  some  other  fruits,  yet  there  is  a  class  of  pa- 
lates to  which  it  is  peculiarly  agreeable;  whilst  its 
wholesomeuess  and  medicinal  qualities  to  the  invalid, 
or  persons  in  a  convalescent  state,  will  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted. Now,  the  Black  Currant  cannot  be  secured  on 
the  ti'ees  when  ripe  above  three  weeks,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  retarding  therefore  should  be  bad  recourse  to  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  such,  managed  with  judg- 
ment, could  be  made  to  prolong  tlieir  season  a  couple 
of  months.  How  to  perform  this  will  be  discussed  in 
its  proper  place ;  it  is  merely  named  here,  to  point 
to  a  triple  purpose  in  adopting  espalier  strained  wires, 
viz.,  increase  of  quality  and  size,  retardation,  and  a  sub- 
serviency to  the  decorative  character  of  grounds. 

In  all  "  slips,"  or  those  plots  in  small  gardens  where 
an  intermediate  or  transition  plot  exists  between  the 
lawn  and  the  kitchen-garden,  we  may  frequently  employ 
some  gardening  device  of  an  artistic  character ;  such 
matters,  properly  managed,  ingeniously  conceal  the 
cramped  features  of  the  place  if  small,  by  keeping  the 
mind  of  the  visitor  constantly  employed,  and  even  by 
mere  midtiplicatiou  of  details.  In  the  flower-border, 
flower  masses  of  simple  forms  for  the  ladies  to  cut 
bouquets  Irom,  together  with  the  hollyhock,  dahlias, 
huge  asters,  delphinums,  &c.,  might  be  appropriately 
combined  with  the  standard  rose  promenade,  and  orna- 
mental fruit  trellises.  However,  as  we  find  we  are 
approaching  the  confines  of  our  coadjutors,  we  must 
beat  a  speedy  retreat,  and  withdraw  our  forces  into  the 
cabbage  terriloi-y.  And  now,  having  pioneered  the  way 
for  the  "  rest-pruner,"  let  us  suppose  a  time-honoiu'ed, 
venerable-looking  personage  standing,  knife  in  hand, 
over  the  devoted  bush.  With  eagle's  eye,  he  first 
surveys  the  general  outline,  to  see  if,  without  sacrifice  of 
any  importance,  he  can  improve  the  figure  of  the  bush, 
and  pave  the  way  to  symmetry,  so  much  admired,  whe- 
ther in  a  bush  or  a  building.  This  done,  perhaps  severe 
amputation  becomes  necessary,  and,  if  so,  it  is  performed 
before  thinning-out  is  accomplished.  He  now  proceeds 
to  thin-out  cross-grown,  or  interior  shoots,  that  is  to  say, 
providing  the  bush  has  shoots  to  spare ;  and.  indeed, 
having  done  this,  he  may  almost  put  his  knife  in  its 
sheath. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  shortening  back  is 
not  resorted  to  by  system;  the  wood  is  generally  left 
untouched  in  this  respect,  unless  it  has  been  blighted 
in  the  previous  summer,  and  is,  in  consequence,  much 
distressed  when  it  becomes  expedient  to  remove  portions 
which  appear  immature,  or  not  subservient  to  the  end 
in  view.  Shortening-back  is  also  bad  recourse  to  in 
young  bushes,  for  the  purpose  of  "making  wood," — a 
gardening  technicality,  signifying  that,  by  the  removal 
of  a  part  of  the  terminal  point,  an  increase  of  the  side- 
shoots  may  be  expected,  and  this  is  almost  certain  to 
be  the  case ;  indeed,  by  such  means  must  the  neces- 
sary form  be  created.  And  now,  as  to  the  average 
distance  to  which  the  young  shoots  should  be  thinned. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  advise  on  the  thin  side  of  the 
question.  From  three  to  five  inches  may  be  considered 
a  very  proper  distance  in  ordinary  cases;  and,  in  stating 
distances,  it  is  necessaiy  to  allow  some  latitude,  as  the 
young  shoots  will,  under  all  circumstances,  grow  some- 
what irregular.  Of  course,  a  wise  pruner  will  leave  the 
young  shoots  ratlier  thicker  at  the  exterior  portions  of 
the  bush  than  in  the  interior:  and  why?  because  at 
the  exterior  they  receive  more  light,  and  this,  in  con- 
junction with  a  well-fed  root,  is  the  stepping-stone  to 
succeed.     Tints  far  the  Black  Currant ;  next  may  come 

The  R.vspberry.— Those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  prune,  stake,  &c.,  this  bush-fruit  in  February,  or  even 


March,  willbe  apt  to  think  that  we  are  in  a  hurry,  and 
that  there  is  little  occasion  to  press  such  matters  now 
when  they  are  su  very  busy.  But "  procrastination,"  sang 
the  poet,  "  is  the  thief  of  time ;"  aye,  and  it  can  steal 
Raspberries  too  ;  for  with  all  fruits  which  bud  somewhat 
early,  and  which  depend,  in  the  main,  on  robustness  of 
habit  for  good  cropping,  it  is  of  importance  to  prune  as 
early  as  possible,  jn  order  that  no  strength  be  thrown 
away.  Besides,  although  good  gardeners  are  always 
busy,  yet  the  pressure  of  business  is  nothing  so  great 
in  the  autumn  as  in  the  spring. 

We  may  here  again  just  advert  to  the  great  eligibility 
of  a  strained  aire  espalier  fence  for  training  the  Rasp- 
berry on ;  by  which  plan  they  will  be  produced  in  the  vei'y 
highest  ijerfection.  And  such  might  be  made  either  to 
accelerate  or  retard  this  fruit  by  a  little  management. 
A  trellis  of  this  kind,  placed  a  few  feet  from  a  liuildiug, 
a  wall,  a  fence,  or  even  before  a  hedge,  wotdd,  according 
to  the  amount  of  favourable  circumstances,  accelerate 
their  ripening;  of  course  the  position  just  reversed  would 
produce  the  contrary  etlect.  Whilst  thus  digressing,  let 
us  observe  that  those  who  want  to  retard  the  summer 
Raspberry— say  "  The  Fastolfl'"— should  select  a  cool 
soil ;  that  is  to  say,  one  inclining  to  adhesiveness,  and, 
if  possible,  of  a  dai-k  colour.  If  such  cannot  be  secured 
in  the  locality,  strong  and  adhesive  loam  may  be  mingled 
with  the  ordinary  soil  if  light,  and  a  naturally  humid 
position  chosen.  By  such  means,  and  by  pruning  back 
a  second  time, — as  rose-pruners  retard  their  Moss  and 
Provence  roses, — we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Fastolff 
Raspbeixy  might  be  run  on  until  the  double-bearing 
took  up  its  labours. 

As  for  the  principle  of  cutting-back  after  breaking,  we 
have  tested  it  fairly  ;  it  is  only  waiting  until  the  rasps 
bud  a  quarter-of-au-iiich,  and  then  cutting  a  i%vi  inches 
of  the  most  advanced  buds  away.  Of  course,  a  slight 
loss  of  power  is  experienced;  this,  however,  is  easily  got 
ovei-  by  top-dressings,  dung-water,  &c.  As  for  the  old 
Moss  and  Provence  roses,  we  have  for  years  retarded 
them  by  such  means,  for  om-  worthy  employer,  being  a 
parliamentary  gentleman,  cannot  get  down  here  until  the 
rising  of  the  House,  by  which  period  the  old  Moss  and 
Provence  or  Cabbage  roses  would  have  made  their 
devoir  for  the  season.  Mr.  Beaton  could  discourse 
excellent  things  by  taking  this  subject  for  a  text. 

As  to  the  rest-pruning  of  this  bush,  it  is  extremely 
simple.  Those  who  want  to  make  new  plantations, 
should  do  so  forthwith  ;  a  piece  of  business,  indeed, 
best  done  in  the  first  week  of  November,  at  latest.  The 
fact  is,  the  surplus  suckers  must  be  drawn  aiiay  before 
the  priming  is  performed.  All  healthy  shoots  produce 
several  more  offsets  or  suckers  than  are  needed ;  for 
about  four,  or,  at  most,  five,  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
succeeding  crop.  The  pruner,  therefore,  must  draw 
away  the  supernumeraries  first,  making  a  clever  selec- 
tion of  good  canes  for  the  next  crop.  When  the  canes 
are  very  exuberant,  those  of  medium  character  may  be 
reserved ;  but  when  not  coarse,  let  the  strongest  be 
retained.  In  fact,  they  cannot  be  too  strong,  if  they 
have  not  produced  axillary  shoots,  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  young  canes  have  not  burst  into  side-shoots  duiing 
the  summer,  for  such  have  a  tendency  to  baiTenness. 

As  was  observed  a  few  weeks  since,  new  plantations 
may  be  made  by  removing  the  suckers  in  clusters,  when 
tliey  can  be  obtained,  it  not  being  untisual  to  meet  with 
about  three  in  a  group,  with  a  large  cluster  of  earth 
adhering  to  them.  These  will,  with  care,  fruit  tolerably 
well  the  first  summer. 

The  remaining  canes  must  now  be  shortened  back, 
removing  immature  or  very  crooked  portions.  Jlost 
old  practitioners  cut  them  back  exactly  even,  thinking 
they  look  neater.  This,  however,  is  a  sacrifice  totally 
uncalled  for,  and  neatness  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
part  of  the  case.  .  Let  common  sense,  therefore,  prevail; 
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cut  Lliem  back  accordiog  to  their  strength  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wood.  As  a  maximum  height,  say  four 
feet;  and  as  a  minimam,  two  feet.  If,  for  instance, 
there  be  four  i-aues,  leave  one  four  feet ;  a  second, 
three-and-a-lialf ;  a  tliird,  three;  and  the  last,  a  little 
over  two  feet ;  this  has  been  om'  practice  for  years,  and 
liner  crops  cannot  be.  By  this  practice,  the  young 
shoots  of  the  spring  are  equally  developed  all  down  tlie 
stakes,  and  not  huddled  all  in  a  bunch, — a  sure  conse- 
quence when  all  are  pruned  to  one  height. 

li.  Ehrington. 


THE   FLOWER-GARDEN. 

EvEHSEEEN  GLiJtBTMG  RosEs. — There  are  two  ways 
of  making  the  most  of  these  beautiful  Roses,  by  which  | 
they  look  lietter  than  in  any  other  way  that  I  have  ever  I 
yet  seen  tried.  The  lirst  is,  to  begin  them  as  pillar- 
roses,  tying  them  up  to  iron  posts  seven  feet  high,  | 
standing  in  rows  or  in  any  other  way  ten  feet  apart. 
The  posts  may  be,  also,  of  good,  old  dried  oak,  or  red 
deal,  and  painted  eitlier  stone-colour  or  dark  green. 
Then  to  have  small  iron  chains,  or  stout  rope,  painted 
the  same  colour  as  the  posts,  to  run  from  post  to  post, 
and  to  hang  down  in  the  middle  between  the  posts  in 
festoons,  and  to  train  the  Roses  on  them  when  they 
readied  the  top  of  the  posts.  A  good  new  rope,  if  well 
painted  three  times  before  it  is  put  up,  or  soon  after 
tixing,  before  it  gets  any  wet,  will  last  a  dozen  or  lifteen 
years,  with  only  one  coat  of  paint  once  in  live  or  six 
yeai's;  indeed,  I  know  where  rope  festoons  have  stood 
thirteen  years  without  having  received  any  paint  at  all 
after  the  first  three  coats  at  the  time  they  were  put  up, 
and  now,  if  the  ropes  were  cut  away  to-morrow,  the 
Roses  themselves  would  hold  on  and  festoon  between 
the  posts  just  as  well  as  if  all  the  ropes  and  chains  were 
renewed  over  again.  If  two  or  three  years'  old  stout 
healthy  plants  are  put  in  against  these  posts  or  pillars, 
and  the  border  is  good,  the  shoots  will  reach  the  top 
about  the  middle  of  the  growing  season  the  second  year 
after  planting,  if  not  before  the  end  of  the  first  growth. 
The  best  plan,  however,  in  the  long  run,  is  to  allow  two 
seasons'  growth  for  covering  the  pillars,  so  that  they  be 
well  furnished  with  shoots  of  difleient  lengths,  otlier- 
wise  they  will  be  liable  to  get  naked  at  the  bottom, 
unless  the  plants  are  allowed  to  form  suckers,  and  that 
should  be  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  until  the  whole 
of  tlie  posts  and  festoons  are  well  covered.  At  all 
events,  we  shall  say  that  the  shoots  made  in  two  seasons 
are  pruned  in  to  the  size  of  the  posts  before  the  end  of 
October  the  second  year,  and  that  they  have  three  or 
four  ties,  but  not  very  tight, — tarred  twine  is  the  best 
and  most  durable.  There  are  two  points  in  the  manage- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  hardy  climbers,  these  Roses 
included,  on  which  I  wish  to  lay  ]iarticular  stress,  and 
they  are  these  : — As  long  as  they  are  filling  up  the 
spaces  intended  for  them  they  should  be  pruned  each 
year,  and  no  matter  how  long  the  sliools  may  be,  tiio- 
thirds  of  their  length  should  he  pruned  off.  We  may  all 
differ  on  evei'y  other  point  of  Rose  culture  without  much 
harm,  but  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  tlie 
pruning  and  time  of  pruning  young  climbers  among 
those  whose  opinions  are  worth  listening  to.  Some 
young  beginners  run  away  with  the  foolish  idea  that,  if 
a  climber  has  made  shoots  ten  feet  long  a  year  or  two 
after  it  is  planted,  it  would  be  enough  to  cut  off  two 
feet  or  so,  and  that  the  alloted  space  woidd  thus  be 
sooner  filled,  but  that  is  altogether  a  mistaken  notion. 
It  is  true,  it  would  not  be  so  bad  for  Roses  as  for  most 
other  climbers,  because  the  slovenly  mode  of  allowing 
suckers  to  come  up  to  fill  and  liide  the  naked  posts 
might  be  adopted  to  cure  the  evil ;  but  our  present  aim 
is  at  fii'st-rate  management,  with  a  first-rate  class  of  rose 
climbers,  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  year's 


growth,  and  pruned  by  the  10th  of  October,  to  the 
height  of  our  pillars,  six  or  scveti  feet;  and  we  are,  next 
year,  to  carry  them  in  festoons  from  one  pillar  to 
another,  and  owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  times,  we 
have  not  yet  stretclied  the  ropes  to  run  them  on,  hut 
any  time  next  April  will  bo  quite  time  enough.  !Mean- 
time,  we  are  to  look  out  for  ropes  or  for  small-link 
chains,  the  latter  arc  more  easily  managed,  because  they 
are  easUy  fixed,  by  hanging  the  first  and  last  link  of 
each  chain  to  a  hook  in  each  pillar.  The  top  of  the 
pillar  may  be  a  round  ball,  or  it  may  end  in  a  sliai-p 
point,  or  he  of  any  fancifid  shape,  to  please  the  eye  of 
the  owner,  and  immediately  under  the  top  a  liook  must 
be  fastened  on  each  side  to  hang  these  chains  or  ropes 
to.  The  easiest  way  is  to  have  a  small  iron  ring  with  a 
liook  link  attached,  and  to  fix  the  ring  in  the  post  with  a 
staple,  but  any  other  way  will  do  as  well,  provided  we 
fasten  the  ends  of  the  festooned  ropes,  so  as  that  they 
can  freely  swing  to  and  fro  after  the  roses  are  grown 
over  them.  To  sec  these  festoons  in  the  blooming 
season  covered  with  myriads  of  hanging  blossoms,  and 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  wind,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the  garden.  There  is  a 
whole  collection  of  these  climbing  Roses  festooned  in 
this  manner,  in  one  of  the  fiower  gardens  at  Shrubland 
Park,  and  nothing  in  the  whole  place  used  to  be  so 
much  admired  by  ladies  wlio  saw  them  in  bloom,  and 
they  called  the  festoons  by  all  sorts  of  endearing  names, 
"  living  beauties,"  "  fairy  wreaths,"  "  lovely  garlands," 
and  fifty  more  names  to  the  same  effect. 

The  next  method  alluded  to,  is  to  have  Weeping  Tree 
Eases,  by  budding  these  strong  growers  on  stout  stocks 
of  the  common  Dog  Rose  from  the  hedges,  and  allowing 
their  long  pliable  shoots  to  hang  gr-accfuUy  down  on  all 
sides  until  their  tops  sweep  the  ground  all  round. 
This  is  quite  a  new  plan,  introduced  a  few  years  since, 
by  Mr.  Rivers,  the  great  Rose  grower,  and  next  to  the 
festoon  system  is  the  most  elegant  way  that  cau  be 
adopted  to  show  off'  their  graceful  habits.  Jlany  good 
Rose  growers,  who  have  only  heard  of  this  plan  from 
common  report,  have  gone  away  with  the  idea  that  very 
tall  and  very  strong  stocks  were  essential  to  carry  out 
this  system,  but  such  is  not  by  any  means  tlie  case — if 
the  stocks  arc  healthy  it  is  all  that  is  needed,  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  leaves  that  will  come  out  in  two  or 
three  years  will  make  a  stock,  not  stouter  than  a  walking- 
stick,  at  budding  times,  so  strong  as  to  carry  a  very 
large  head,  and  as  to  height,  two  feet  ai'e  as  good  as  six; 
for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  altliough  the  long  shoots 
must  weeji  down  to  the  ground  by  their  own  weight, 
after  a  while,  they  will  not  do  so  in  the  first  instance, 
but  shoot  up  as  straight  as  an  arrow  from  the  bud  the 
first  yeai',  just  as  you  see  a  sucker  coming  up  from  the 
roots  of  an  old  stool.  Any  one  in  any  part  of  this  king- 
dom may  have  a  large  Weeping  Tree  Rose  in  a  short 
time,  by  attending  to  the  following  simple  rules  : —  Pro- 
cure young,  healthy  Dog  Rose  stocks,  two  years  old  will 
do  just  as  well  as  if  they  were  as  thick  as  one's  wrist, 
perhaps  better  ;  bud  them  from  two  to  three  feet  from 
tlie  ground  in  the  usual  way,  with  any  or  all  the  ever- 
green climbers  which  will  appear  in  our  list,  and  before 
the  bud  or  buds  start,  place  a  stake  five  or  six  feet  long 
against  the  stock,  and  to  this  tie  the  slioot  from  the  bud 
as  soon  as  it  is  a  few  inches  long,  and  have  an  eye  to 
the  budded  part  all  that  season,  to  see  that  no  more 
shoots  spring  from  it,  as  they  are  prone  to  do  in  these 
running  kinds.  When  the  one  slioot  reaches  the  top  of 
the  stake  and  is  firmly  secured  there,  it  may  have  its 
own  course  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  and  very  likely  it 
will  bend  over  and  get  rubbed  against  the  top  of  the 
stake,  but  that  does  not  matter  much,  as  it  will  have  to 
be  pruned  in  October  lower  than  the  top  of  the  stake. 
At  this  first  pruning,  the  length  of  the  final  stock,  so 
to  speak,  may  be  determined  on,  up  to  near  the  top  of 
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the  stake,  if  we  wish  the  stem  to  be  five  foet  high,  all  we 
have  now  got  to  do  is  to  cut  the  youug  shoot  so  as  to 
have  lour  good  buds  above  thatheiglit,  and  theu  to  pick 
out  all  the  buds  below  that  witli  tlie  point  of  a  sharp 
knife ;  rubbiug  them  oil'  with  the  iiugcr  will  not  do, 
because  a  second  and  a  third  crop  would  soon  issue  from 
the  roots  of  the  old  bud,  but  it  is  now  au  established 
fact — a  law  in  vegetable  growth — that  if  we  root  out  a 
bud,  or  all  the  buds,  from  a  shoot  made  that  season, 
that  shoot  has  no  power  to  make  any  more  buds,  on  the 
part  disbudded,  therefore  it  follows  that  if  we  extract 
the  buds  properly  from  this  summer  Rose  shoot  we  shall 
never  afterwards  be  troubled  with  side-shoots  from  this 
new  stock.  Then  in  the  second  year,  tlie  four  buds  left 
on  the  top  of  the  shoot  will  spring  and  raalce  four 
vigorous  shoots,  and  when  these  ai'O  six  inches  long 
their  tops  must  be  stopped,  and  they  will  double  them- 
selves in  three  weeks,  thus  giviug  us  eight  shoots  to 
form  a  regular  head.  If  all  the  eight  kept  about  the 
same  strength  during  the  first  year,  and  they  should  be 
trained  to  do  so,  no  more  stopping  or  pruning  would  be 
needed  for  many  years,  excejit,  perhaps,  to  thin  out  a 
shoot  here  and  there,  where  they  crowded  too  nuich  on 
each  other,  and  for  the  sake  of  ridding  tho  bush  or  tree 
of  dead  branches,  as  the  great  beauty  of  these  Weeping 
Rose  trees  lies  in  the  length  and  fertUity  of  their  shoots 
when  studded  from  end  to  end  with  countless  blossoms, 
hanging  down  in  large  clusters ;  indeed,  young  trees 
reared  on  this  plan  will  not  take  to  their  true  form  till 
they  are  old  enough  to  carry  such  loads  of  Roses  as  will 
bend  them  to  the  ground.  When  these  climbers  are 
planted  for  festooning,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
Rampant  and  Donna  Maria  far  apar-t,  as  they  have  pure 
white  flowers,  or,  if  tho  space  is  limited.  Princess  Maria 
should  stand  between  them,  being  tho  reddest  of  this 
class ;  but,  at  a  distance,  the  whole  of  them  will  api)ear 
as  white  or  whitish  roses,  and  tliey  are  so  double  tliat 
we  have  little  chance  of  infusing  red  or  crimson  colours 
into  them  by  crossing,  but  our  seedling  climbers  pro- 
mise better  than  those  we  have  reared  in  any  of  the 
gi'oups,  and  we  should  follow  them  up.        D.  Be.\ion. 
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Jottings  os  Scarlet  Geranidms,  and  SHRnanY 
Calceolarus. — I  write  on  these  for  the  sake  of  com- 
paring notes.  "  Every  little  tends  to  make  a  meikle,"  is 
an  adage,  rendered  oracular  by  the  sanction  of  ages.  In 
the  difiereut  branches  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  gar- 
dening, it  holds  equally  and  strikingly  true.  Great  im- 
provements iu  practice,  the  result  of  ideas  and  conce))- 
tions,  splendid  from  tlieir  very  simplicity,  are  seldom 
arrived  at  at  once.  The  public  witness  and  appreciate 
the  result,  without  feeling  great  interest  as  to  the  step- 
by-step  process  by  which  it  is  gained.  The  unfolding  of 
those  gradations  is,  to  our  mind,  deeply  interesting,  as 
showing  the  great  eflects  produced  by  the  seemingly 
most  trivial  causes,  and  the  information  elicited  and 
dift'used  by  the  humblest  instruments.  The  man  search- 
ing for  improvement  rejoices  in  a  new  hajipy  idea;  he 
stops  not  to  enquire  whether  it  emanated  from  peasant 
or  peer.  The  greatest  philosophers  have  condescended 
to  learn  from  shejjherds  and  labourers.  Almost  eveiy 
man  understands  something,  better  than  the  masses  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded.  I  freely  confess  that  I  have 
gleaned  many  an  idea  from  the  conversation  and  prac- 
tice of  labouring  cottagers.  If  they  have  benefited,  the 
beneht  has  not  all  been  on  one  side.  To  the  statements 
and  enquiries  of  a  higher  class  of  cottage  gardeners,  I 
am  indebted  for  the  subject  matter  of  many  of  these 
articles.     For  keeping  me  somewhat  right,  I  am  obliged 


to  the  criticism  of  some  personal  fi-iends,  who,  as  they 
want  nothing  but  to  tell  nie  their  candid  opinion,  con- 
sider themselves  jrriiilcyed,  notwithstanding  the  admo- 
nitions of  our  captain  Editor,  to  give  mo  a  "  bit  of  their 
mind,"  and  for  this  I  thank  them.  One  or  two  of  these, 
from  tho  position  and  the  experience  of  the  writers,  as 
well  as  tho  importance  of  tlie  matter,  deserve  to  be 
noticed  thus  prominently,  and  then  our  friends  can 
choose  for  themselves." 

Scarlet  (Jeraniums. — Thus  writes  a  friend  of  great 
experience  ; — "  I  am  surpi-ised  to  see  you  advocating  so 
strongly  the  lifting  of  old  Geraniums.  I  never  yet  saw 
au  old  plant  lilted  and  kept  through  the  winter,  do 
equally  well  with  a  young  plant,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
unsightly  appearance  for  live  or  six  months,  it  is  also 
more  trouble  to  lift  fifty  old  plants  than  to  strike  a 
hundred  young  ones.  I  know  it  is  bard  to  let  the  old 
ones  die,  even  thougli  we  should  have  no  use  for  them 
afterwards.  I  nuist  say,  you  are  more  successful  than 
most  people  with  these  things,  but  I  don't  recollect  your 
doing  much  with  them." 

To  this  I  may  remark,  that  every  system  has  its  ad- 
vantages, but  that  so  far  as  look  is  concerned,  the  young 
plants  will  bear  the  palm  in  winter  and  spring,  unless 
you  can  take  up  the  youngest  of  the  old  plants  early,  so 
as  to  have  them  established  in  their  pots,  without  losing 
their  leaves  before  winter.  Where  this  can  be  done 
and  room  allbrded,  I  have  seen  no  mode  tried  that  can 
equal  this,  for  giving  massive,  brilliant  bloom  the  fol- 
lowing year.  I  have  never  been  able  to  follow  it  out  to 
a  great  extent,  because,  without  speaking  of  the  breaking 
of  the  outline  of  the  bed,  at  an  early  period,  I  could  not 
find  room  enough  in  winter.  I  think  it  was  in  April  I 
saw  a  splendid  lot  of  plants,  standing  in  bloom  on  the 
floors  of  late  vineries,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Snow,  at 
Lord  de  Grey's,  that  must  have  been  so  managed.  1 
saw  these  plants  blooming  in  beds  in  summer,  and  1 
question,  though  they  might  bo  equalled,  if  ever  they 
were  excelled.  Mr.  S.  told  me,  that  from  being  so  early 
iu  bloom,  many  gardeners  prophesied  they  would  be 
meagre  as  the  season  advanced,  but  that  they  continued 
equally  good  right  through.  When  the  friend,  whose 
letter  furnislies  the  basis  of  these  remarks,  was  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  my  practice,  I  was  obliged, 
from  necessity,  to  depend  chiefly  on  spring-stryck 
Geraniums,  the  most  of  them  being  turned  out  in  J\Iay 
from  the  receptacles  in  which  they  were  struck.  The 
old  plants  were  then  chiefly  valued  for  the  centre  of 
groups,  and  for  furnishing  cuttings  in  spring.  When 
space  became  more  at  my  command,  I  relied  more  on 
summer  and  autumn  struck  cuttings,  because  I  found 
they  grew  less  robust,  and  bloomed  more  freely  than 
those  struck  in  spring.  In  the  course  of  time,  I  found 
that  I  had  treated  my  old  plants  far  too  kindly  when  I 
potted  them  late,  and  tried  to  make  them  green  at  once. 
By  degrees  I  got  into  the  notion  of  merely  keeping  and 
not  growing  them,  as  mentioned  iu  p.  tJ2  ;—  mentioned, 
not  as  superior,  nor  yet  as  the  best  mode  by  any  means, 
but  still  as  one,  which  it  would  suit  many  of  our  readers 
to  adopt,  and  with  the  results  of  which,  if  followed  up 
as  there  directed,  they  would  not  be  disappointed.  Such 
plants,  assisted  by  potting  and  forwarding  in  spring,  beat 
the  young  plants  for  fine  flowering.  In  the  article 
referred  to  there  are  several  erroi's  in  spelling,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  word  strat/gling,  in 
the  second  col.,  p.  0-3,  near  the  top,  which  should  be 
strugglinij ;  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  number 
of  young  plants  strivhig  for  tlie  mustenj,  all  of  which, 
so  far  as  room  could  bo  given  them,  and  light  reach 
them,  would  bo  productive  of  bloom,  and  many  of 
which  could  often,  with  propriety,  be  removed  for  cut- 
tings. I  believe  that  many  of  our  friends  who  fail  iu 
keeping  old  plants  of  Geraniums,  do  so  from  keeping  J 
them  too  moist,  and  not  removing  enough  of  the  spongy   i 
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soft  shoots,  when  it  is  iatoucled.  as  iu  tlie  case  refeiTed 
to,  to  keep  them  in  a  dormant  state.  Youug  phmts  can 
1  never  be  so  kept.  It  is  true  the  phmts  have  no  nice 
appearance  in  winter,  and  therefore,  none  should  see 
them,  but  those  who,  looking  beyond  to-day,  can  see 
their  bare,  unsightly  stems,  clothed  again  with  verdure. 

Calceolarias.— /"oMiHi/  awl  Prop(iii((tiiig.—'H>&y,  the 
same  friend,  "  Lifting  old  Calceolarias  is  not  much 
better  than  Geraniums;  the  best  way  to  manage  them 
is  that  given  hv  you,  namely,  to  strike  them  under  a 
frame  or  liandli'ght,  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  let 
them  stand  there  for  the  winter.  Few  would  take  the 
trouble  to  lift  old  plants,  if  they  knew  they  could  winter 
from  eighty  to  ninety  under  a  common  hand-light,  with 
no  more  trouble  in  the  spring  than  just  planting  them 
in  their  summer  quarters.  Those  thus  treated  beat  all 
those  hollow  that  were  taken  up,  potted,  and  nursed  in 
the  house  all  winter."  In  these  remarks  I  almost 
entirely  agi-ee,  e.Kcept  as  respects  the  plants  standing  so 
thick  until  planting  time.  The  treatment  described  as 
suitable  for  old  plants  was  merely  to  meet  unfavourable 
circumstances.  Instead  of  old  Calceolarias  not  doing 
much  better,  I  think  they  do  much  irorse  than  old 
Geraniums.  The  article  on  Calceolarias  by  some  mis- 
take has  not  come  to  hand,  and  1  can  only  recollect  its 
purport.  I  can  say  that  a  youug  plant  now  two  inches 
in  height,  and  well-rooted,  not  kept  with  a  great  mtiivj 
more  in  a  hand-light,  but  getting  half  the  room  and 
attention  that  a  plant  a  foot  over,  and  from  that  to 
fifteen  inches  iri  height,  lifted  and  saved  would  require, 
would  thoroughly  beat  that  large  old  plant  by  the  end 
of  April  following.  I  have  done  little  with  potting  old 
Calceolarias  for  years.  I  find  it  better,  after  pruning 
somewhat  freely,  to  pack  them  in  beds  closely  for  the 
winter,  as  lately  detailed.  These,  if  I  want  them,  are 
transplanted  again  about  March,  so  as  to  give  them 
more  room  ;  but  what  I  value  them  most  for,  is  the 
cuttings  they  yield  in  spring,  as  these  young  plants, 
struck  in  September,  October,  and  November,  Hower  all 
the  earlier  and  better  for  not  being  stopped  or  shortened 
at  all.  In  fact,  some  of  the  best  of  these  shrubby 
Calceolarias  for  vases,  baskets,  &c.,  will  not  bloom  until 
after  Midsummer,  if  the  shoots  are  shortened  for  obtain- 
ing cuttings.  On  the  other  hand,  cuttings  from  these 
old  plants,  inserted  in  !March  and  April,  and  well- 
managed  in  a  slight  hotbed,  will  in  a  fortnight,  not  only 
yield  you  nice  plants,  but  many  of  them  showing  for 
trusses  of  bloom.  The  greater  part  of  these,  as  well  as 
autumn-struck  plants,  we  generally  contrive  to  trans- 
plant into  intermediate  beds,  before  consigning  them  to 
the  bed,  basket,  or  vase,  in  which  they  are  to  remain 
during  the  summer. 

Pkopagatino  Shrubby  Calceolamas. — Waving,  at 
present,  other  matters  suggested  by  correspondents, 
respecting  shrubby  Calceolarias  and  the  best  kinds,  I 
will  conclude  this  by  briefly  noticing  the  mode  of  pro- 
pagation I  have  adopted  for  these  two  years,  as  a  gentle- 
man looking  at  the  strike  the  other  day  was  shrewd 
enough  to  perceive  and  to  say,  "  but  you  do  not  strike 
them  under  hand-glasses,  though."  This  was  true  enougli, 
for  I  had  not  got  any  to  spare;  but  whether  the  result 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  want  of  them,  or  whether  it  would 
not  even  been  gi-eater  with  them,  the  reader  will  best 
judge.  A  piece  of  gi-ound  on  the  north  side  of  a  range 
of  sheds  was  decided  upon.  This  was  made  firm,  and 
sloping  considerably  from  south  to  north.  On  this  was 
]ilaced  fully  an  inch  of  rough  cinder  ashes,  mixed  with 
lime  and  a  little  salt.  This  being  patted  down,  over 
it  was  placed  a  couple  of  inches  of  leaf-mould  and 
road-drift,  mixed  with  a  little  lime,  and  watered  with 
clear  lime-water,  the  object  being  to  give  every  worm  a 
quietus,  or  flit  him  as  an  emigrant.  Over  this  was 
placed  one  inch-and-a-half  of  finer  road-drift,  mixed 
with  the  finer  sand  that  may  be  washed  from  such  drift, 


destitute,  as  we  had  reason  to  believe,  of  worms ; — some 
dusty  charcoal  would  have  been  added,  only  we  had  got 
on  tlie  poverty  list.  Well,  there  being  no  frame  handy, 
something  was  wanted  to  support  some  old  lights  over 
tlie  cuttings,  and  two  old  straightish  fir  trees,  one  at  the 
back,  another  at  the  front — one  cut  in  two  forming  the 
two  ends — constituted  altogether  a  snug  little  pit,  or  bo.\, 
there  being  no  rafters,  the  old  sashes  rested  on  the 
trees  back  and  front.  On  this  bed,  then,  the  cuttings 
were  inserted,  about  one  inch-and-a-half  apart  in  the 
row,  and  two-and-a-half  fiom  row  to  row,  the  cuttings 
averaging  two  or  three  inches  from  the  glass.  Last 
season  there  was  not  one  per  cent,  failed.  With  one  sort 
this  season  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate;  and  that  too 
a  great  favourite,  the  Kentish  Hero.  It  was  placed  at 
one  of  the  ends,  and  before  it  was  perceived,  the  ground 
had  trickled  away  from  the  trees,  and  left  an  0])en  space 
for  the  air  freely  to  enter,  ilost  of  them,  however,  will 
strike  still,  and  in  case  they  do  not,  a  few  more  have 
been  inserted  within  this  fortnight  I  would  more  readily 
strike  Calceolarias  in  November  than  in  July  or  August. 
Of  all  the  other  sorts,  scarcely  one  missed.  Well-watered 
when  inserted  in  the  middle  and  end  of  September,  they 
were  never  watered  afterwards.  In  some  sunnv  days 
they  had  a  skifly  dew  from  the  syringe.  No  shading 
was  given  them.  The  plants  being  too  thick  to  be 
trusted  with  so  little  slope,  part  have  been  transferred 
to  temporary  boxes,  to  be  transplanted  again  in  spring, 
and  part  have  been  transferred  to  a  similar  contrivance 
as  the  home  in  which  they  were  struck,  but  with  a 
southern  exposure,  and  much  thinner,  plant  from  plant. 
Calceolarias  will  stand  an  amount  of  damp  atmosphere 
that  would  be  ruinous  to  many  other  things.  Such 
plants  pricked  out  7iou-,  if  they  have  fair  success  in 
winter  will,  in  general,  far  outstrip  old  plants  kept  over 
the  winter,  for  all  purposes  duriug  the  following  season. 
Still,  those  who  have  not  such  young  plants,  will  do  well 
to  take  care  of  some  old  ones  in  the  way  recommended, 
either  for  the  sake  of  the  plants  themselves,  or  for  pro 
pagating  in  spring.  R.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 
EXOTIC  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana. — A  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  large  Natural  Order  Acanthads  ;  an  order  in 
which  are  found  some  of  the  gi-eatest  ornaments  of  our 
stoves.  We  need  only  mention  the  Aphehniilras, 
Eranthemums,  and  Jiislitias,  to  bear  out  the  assertion. 
This  plant,  with  the  almost  unjironounceable  name,  was 
first  known  as  an  Aphelandra,  but  has  been  changed  by 
an  unquestionable  authority  to  the  name  under  which  we 
now  present  it  to  the  notice  of  those  readers  who  are  cul- 
tivators of  stove  plants.  In  the  course  of  a  long  journey  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain  we  have  met  with  it  exceed- 
ingly well  cultivated,  and  presenting  a  truly  handsome 
appearance.  The  flowers  are  tubular',  and  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in 
loose  racemes.  For  the  winter  bouquet  they  are  in- 
valuable, the  plants  affording  a  good  supply  of  flowers 
for  a  considerable  period.  There  are  few  plants,  also, 
that  surpass  it  in  beauty  as  an  ornament  for  the  plant- 
stove,  if  well  managed.  There  was  here  last  autumn  a 
plant  of  it  that  measured  three  feet  high,  and  two-and-a- 
half  feet  through,  covered  with  bloom.  It  was  an  object 
of  great  beauty,  and  was  much  admired.  Plants  of  this 
size  ai'e  somewhat  difficult  to  produce  ;  but  they  may  be 
managed  even  to  surpass  such  a  specimen  by  close 
attention  to  the  following  instructions. 

Ciihure:  Propagation. — Like  all  the  order  this  plant 
is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  young  shoots 
make  the  best.  Where  plentiful,  the  tops  of  the  shoots 
need  only  be  used ;  but  a  single  leaf,  with  a  bud  at  its 
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base,  and  a  small  portion  of  wood  attached  to  it,  will 
make  a  plant  the  same  season.  Fill  a  pot  five-and-a- 
halt'  inches  wide,  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of 
cuttings,  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  and  peat,  and  sand ; 
leave  a  little  space  for  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface, 
give  a  little  water  to  settle  it,  and  then  proceed  to  make 
the  cuttings.  No  great  skill  is  required  in  this  opera- 
tion. The  only  point  to  attend  to  is  not  to  make  the 
cuttings  too  large  or  long;  sliort  young  shoots,  with 
two  leaves  on  the  top,  and  a  joint  below  to  insert  in  the 
sand,  are  quite  large  enough.  Trim  off  the  bottom 
leaves,  and  finish  with  a  clean  horizontal  cut  just  under 
the  joint.  Plant  them  with  the  loaves  pointing  inwards, 
give  a  little  more  water  to  settle  the  sand  close  to  the 
cuttings,  and  then  place  them  under  a  hand-light  in 
heat  in  the  propagating-house,  or  even  in  a  cucumber 
frame  without  any  glass,  excepting  the  frame-light  over 
them.  Shade  for  a  time  till  the  cuttings  wdl  bear  the 
light,  and  as  soon  as  tliey  are  rooted  pot  them  off  into 
small  pots,  replace  them  in  the  frame  or  under  the  hand- 
light  for  a  week  or  two,  then  inure  them  to  bear  the  full 
light  by  gradually  reducing  the  shade.  They  are  then 
ready  for  the 

Siiiumer  Culture. — If  the  propagating  business  has 
been  successful,  the  young  plants  will  have  tilled  their 
first  pots  with  roots  by  tiie  first  week  in  May,  and  will 
require  larger  pots.  The  best  compost  to  grow  them  in 
to  flower,  is  made  of  the  following  ingredients:  sound 
fresh  turfy  loam,  one-half;  well-decayed  leaf-mould,  one- 
fourth  ;  and  sandy  peat,  one-fourth ;  mis  these  well 
together  (but  do  not  sift  the  mixture)  at  the  pottiug-time, 
aud  put  it  in  a  place  to  become  moderately  dry  and 
warm.  As  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  use,  have  ready  pots  two 
sizes  larger  than  the  ones  they  are  in,  drain  them  well 
aud  pot  the  plants,  exposing  them  as  little  and  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  to  the  open  air.  This  is  the  point  of 
time  to  begin  to  form  them  into  nice  bushy  plants.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  severe  stopping  and  tying  down  the 
lower  shoots  as  they  appear.  Naturally  it  is  a  tail- 
growing  straggling  plant,  but  by  strict  attention  to 
stopping  and  training  it  may  be  formed  into  a  handsome 
bush,  such  as  the  one  above-mentioned.  Repot  again 
early  in  July,  stop  and  tie  out  then  for  the  last  time. 
If  there  is  a  pit  or  deep  frame  on  the  premises,  place  the 
plants  in  it,  and  give  plenty  of  air,  with  due  supplies  of 
water.  The  flowering  shoots  will  be  made  from  that 
time  (July)  till  September,  when,  if  all  has  been  well- 
managed,  the  flower-shoots  will  be  appearing  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  will  begin  to  bloom  towards 
the  end  of  that  month,  and  continue  in  beauty  till  the  end 
of  December. 

Winter  Culture  commences  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is 
over.  Cut  the  plants  down  then  pretty  severely,  keep 
them  moderately  dry  and  cool,  aud  in  eaily  spiing  shake 
them  out  of  the  pots,  repot,  pinch  off  the  tops,  aud  treat 
them  the  same  as  the  young  plants.  The  second  year 
they  will  make  the  best  plants  ;  alter  which,  as  they  are 
so  easily  propagated,  it  is  neither  needfid  nor  desirable  to 
keep  them.  T.  Applebv. 


FLOEISTS'  FLOWERS. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Without  brmging  forward  the  occurrences  of  the  last 
year,  we  have  abundant  proofs  that  our  opinions  of 
florists'  flowers  have  lost  none  of  their  influence,  though 
the  floral  world  has  been  wooed  by  numerous  invitations 
to  submit  then-  novelties  to  many  difterent  tests,  and 
this  justifies  us  in  continuing  to  claim  for  'The  Gott.\ge 
G.\iinENER  the  possession  of  one  security  for  a  fair  judg- 
ment, let  who  will  give  it,  whether  in  the  notices  "  To 
correspondents,"  or  elsewhere. — It  is  totally  independent 
of  every  society,  and  is  certainly  not  in  the  interest  of 


any  florist,  therefore  there  is  no  society's  judgment  to 
u])hold,  and  no  trader's  interest  to  consult,  while  everi/ 
other  llorticultund  puhUeation  in  iiniiinliately  eonnected 
with  a  dealer  or  u  societi/  dependent  on  public  patronage. 
For  ourselves  we  shall  not  say  a  word,  we  are  as  we  are, 
and  as  we  have  ever  been,  and  we  can  say  that  the 
Editor  of  The  Cott.\ge  (jaiujenf.r  never  even  gives  a 
hint  to  warp  our  judgment,  aud  tliat  he  endeavours  to 
make  the  work  an  authority.  Our  floral  friends  then, 
who  are  just  now  in  a  muddle  with  two  papers, 
may  at  lenst  come  in  for  an  honest  opinion  upon  all  that 
concerns  the  true  interests  of  Horticulture,  and  use  The 
Cottage  Gardener  for  their  organ  and  their  advertising 
medium.  "  There  are  more  who  read  The  Coit.\ge 
Gardener  than  ai-e  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy." 

N.vrioNAL  FLoriicri.Ti'RAL  Society. — We  have  never 
looked  with  a  very  favourable  eye  upon  societies  of 
dealers  undertaking  to  inform  the  public  what  they 
ought  to  buy,  aud  what  they  should  reject ;  and  lor  the 
very  i-easons  which  the  societies  advance  for  their 
establishment.  We  admit  the  evil  their  prospectuses 
complain  of,  viz.,  the  manner  in  which  the  amateur  public 
has  been  victimised,  by  inducements  to  buy,  at  a  large 
price,  novelties  which  have  proved  not  worth  the  room 
they  occupy.  This  has  long  convinced  the  public — we 
speak  for  everybody — that  the  dealers  who  have  done 
these  things — that  is  to  say,  who  have  by  their  descriptions 
induced  people  to  buy  worthless  novelties,  are  either 
unable  to  judge  of  the  worth  of  a  flower,  or  wilfully 
defraud  their  buyers.  But  the  public,  when  they  deal 
with  an  individual  who  has,  from  ignorance  or  design, 
deceived  them,  can  either  decline  trusting  to  his  descrip- 
tions again,  or  can  make  a  condition  to  return  what  is 
unsatisfactory,  or  they  may  universally  do  what  a  great 
many  have  done — have  nothing  to  do  with  novelties, 
aud  wait  until  a  flower  has  established  its  value,  or 
worthlessuess ;  and  there  was  always  one  security  for  the 
public, — the  character  of  the  men  they  dealt  with.  But 
what  is  the  case  wlien  dealers  join  a  society?  They 
get  rid  of  individual  responsibility  altogether.  As  a  body, 
they  may  pronounce  each  other's  novelties  to  be  good, 
grant  each  other  certificates  of  one  kind  or  other,  and 
then,  instead  of  a  dealer  letting  out  a  flower  on  his  in- 
dividual responsibility,  he  shields  himself  behind  the 
society's  certificate. 

Now,  let  us  ask  dispassionately,  aud  before  the 
people  are  deceived  another  year,  what  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  the  collective  judgment  of  persons 
whose  individual  recommendation  cannot  be  trusted? 
We  have  never  seen,  in  our  time,  so  many  people, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  drawn  into  the  net  of 
(a  dexterous  fisherman,  truly)  one  person,  and  (we  say  it 
not  offensively,  it  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  excite  any 
but  a  straightforward  motive)  one  so  utterly  incom- 
petent to  take  a  prominent  part  in  whatever  appertains 
to  the  true  intei'ests  of  floriculture.  The  proceedings  of 
the  National  Society  have  been  wrong  all  through. 
Members  were  invited  upon  the  skeleton  of  rules;  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  treasurer ;  Mr.  Foster,  president; 
and  Mr.  Edwards,  secretary ;  were  the  only  three  names 
to  the  paper.  This  invitation  was  sent  to  many  hun- 
dreds known  to  be  amateurs  or  dealers,  with  a  certain 
number  of  blank  offices  to  be  filled  up.  Of  course 
persons  felt  themselves  invited  to  fill  office.  It  was 
even  represented  to  certain  dealers  that  it  would  be  a 
cheap  guinea's  worth  if  it  were  only  to  be  advertised  in 
ten  thousand  prospectuses.  As  people  distant  from  each 
other  knew  nothing  of  the  ati'air,  and  could  not  consult, 
a  lot  of  those  who  fancied  they  saw  some  advantage 
sent  up  their  names.  It  was  no  wonder  that  out  of  a 
thousand  dealers,  twenty  or  thirty  should  answer  the  first 
invitatiou.  Of  the  first  twenty-nine,  there  were  nineteen 
dealers.  Fourteen  dealers  and  six  others  were  put  on 
the  committee,  and  nine  dealers  and  four  others  were 
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made  censors,  and  the  prospectus  reprinted  with  their 
names ; — some  of  them  serving  both  as  committee-men 
and  censors,  account  for  there  appearing  more  than  we 
said  there  were.  Many  of  these  names  were  iiigbly 
respectable,  though  their  owners  were  perfectly  innocent 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  affairs.  By  degrees  all  tlie 
offices  became  filled,  and  we  have  no  less,  at  last,  than 
twenty-four  dealers  and  fifteen  other  persons  on  the 
committee,  and  nineteen  dealers  and  thirteen  other 
persons  made  censors,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  are 
perfectly  incompetent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  judge  ;  and 
if  it  be  disputed,  we  hold  the  most  unanswerable  proof 
of  their  incompetency;  but  they  are  all  capable  of 
voting  certificates  for  each  other.  The  censors  are  paid  ; 
it  serves  for  a  land  of  patronage.  A  certain  number  are 
invited  every  meeting-day  to  come,  and  if  a  country 
censor  wants  to  come  to  town  it  is  handy  to  be  paid  the 
e.xpenses  of  his  journey.  Mr.  Holland  was  brought  up 
from  Manchester  to  judge  one  Auricula,  the  whole 
stock  of  which  was  not  worth  the  cost  of  his  journey, 
although  there  were  half-a-score  persons  in  the  metro- 
polis equally  capable.  Mr.  Cole,  a  gardener  at 
Birmingham,  has  also  been  invited  more  than  once ; 
and  although  the  subscription  is  most  extravagant  for 
a  society  which  gives  no  prizes,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  money  received  has  been  pretty  well 
disposed  of.  Many,  however,  consider  that  thei'e  has 
never  been  a  general  meeting  to  elect  all  the  oflicers,  as 
there  should  have  been ;  and  that  all  the  distant  mem- 
bers are  precluded  from  voting  by  ballot,  therefore  that 
they  would  be  merely  finding  funds  for  the  few  members 
who  live  on  the  spot  to  play  with,  ilore  than  one 
hundred  persons' names  have  been  given,  whose  distant 
residences  render  their  attendance  impossible ;  and  we 
hear  from  many  that  they  were  deceived  as  to  the 
character  of  the  society.  Of  the  committee,  no  less  than 
seventeen  are  too  distant  to  attend,  unless  they  have 
something  to  show,  and  then  distance  is  not  considered. 
The  following  are  the  only  ones  within  six  or  eight 
miles  : — Messrs.  Ayres,  Beck,  Davidson,  Fairburn,  Firtb, 
Gaines,  Glendiuning,  Gray,  Groom,  Henderson,  Lee, 
Lidgard,  Lockner,  Newhall,  Pearson,  Proctor,  Rowland, 
Salter,  and  Staines ;  Bragg  and  Turner  have  twenty 
miles  to  come,  and  therefore  come  when  they  have  any 
thing  to  show.  These  gentlemen,  not  one-half  of  whom 
do  attend,  have  the  spending  of  all  the  guineas,  and 
paying  all  the  censors  :  they  invite  whom  they  please, 
and  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  eleven  members  of 
tlie  committee,  who  pay  the  censors  and  invite  them, 
are  themseUes  censors. 

The  question  is,  liow  does  the  society  work?  By 
attending  the  meetings  when  the  productions  of  tlie 
whole  floral  world  are  to  be  sent  for  a  character, 
we  have  found  a  number  of  old  plants  and  flowers 
mixed  among  a  few  new  ones,  a  dozen  to  twenty 
persons,  chiefly  those  who  were  censors,  members  of  the 
committee,  who  have  brought  something  to  be  judged  : 
the  chairman  reads  what  awards  have  been  made,  and 
all  is  over.  None  of  the  public,  at  least  worth  mention- 
ing, come  near  the  place,  and  an  hour  after  the  report 
is  read,  the  room  is  deserted.  But  this  is  not  the  principal 
object;  how  do  the  awards  work?  What  confidence 
can  the  public  have  in  tliem?  The  general  value  of 
these  awards  may  be  guessed  at,  when  we  inform  our 
readers  that  they  have  given  each  other  very  nearly  a 
hundred  recommendations,  and  nearly  all  of  them  among 
the  committee,  censors,  and  other  officers:  Fifteen  for 
Cinerarias,  and  Twcnty-fice  for  Pelargoniums.  The 
Antirrhinum,  wliloh,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  remains 
a  worthless  weed,  has  been  bonoiu'ed  by  a  first-class 
certificate,  but  it  belonged  to  the  secretary.  Five  Gla- 
dioluses have  been  awarded  favours,  but  they  belonged 
to  one  or  other  of  the  censors.  We  do  not  mention 
these  facts  to  imply  favouritism,  but  to  show  the  perfect 


anomaly  of  the  constitution,  and  to  point  out  that  the 
only  use  of  a  test  is  to  protect  the  public ;  while  here 
it  must  be  clear  to  everybody,  that  their  interest  is 
exactly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  owners  ot  flowers, 
The  public  are  interested  in  knowing  as  few  as  may  be. 
and  all  really  advances  on  what  we  already  possess ; 
while  the  raisers,  of  which  the  executive  is  chiefly  com- 
posed, are  interested  in  commending  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  anticipate  that  it  is  morally  impossible  to 
get  all  this  year's  subscriptions  in,  and  that  there  will 
not  be  half  so  many  got  in  next  year.  We  have  con- 
versed with  many  persons  who  sent  theii'  names  under 
an  impression  that  the  Society  was  very  differently 
composed,  and  we  invite  the  committee  to  publish  a 
list  of  all  the  certificates  and  commendations  awarded, 
and  to  whom,  and  to  place  against  each  name  the  office 
he  holds  in  the  Society,  whether  president,  conmiittee- 
man,  censor,  or  merely  member.*  We  are  not  in  the 
liabit  of  flattering  raisers  of  flowers ;  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  us  to  find  varieties,  which  we  have 
condemned,  sent  to  the  National,  and  obtain  their 
honoius.  When  we  say  the  executive  of  the  National 
have  praised  and  honoured  nearly  a  hundred  different 
subjects  belonging  to  either  their  own  committee  or 
censors,  we  only  speak  of  what  they  did  up  to  Septem- 
ber; what  they'have  done  since,  will  form  the  subject 
of  another  notice.  We  saw  now  and  then  novelties, 
inflnitely  better  than  they  rewarded,  go  without  any 
notice  whatever,  and  many  things  not  so  good  as  we 
possess  already,  rewarded  with  their  approval. 

But,  we  may  he  asked,  what  ought  to  be  done?  To 
which  we  answer — Every  man  ought  to  vote  by  ballot  for 
the  election  of  officers,  and  particularly  forjudges.  Tho 
names  of  candidates  should  be  received  up  to  a  given 
day  ;  the  list  printed,  and  sent  to  all  the  members,  who 
should  mark  against  those  they  vote  for,  and  send  their 
papers  through  ]iroxies  of  their  ovm  appointment.  The 
judges  should  be  independent,  and  a  limited  number, — 
five,  or  seven  at  the  most;  and  certainly  not  dealers. 
If  they  are  to  be  paid,  pay  them  as  directors  of  public 
companies  are  paid,  and  let  the  sum  for  all  be  paid 
among  such  as  attend  ;  three  being  a  quorum.  In  such 
case,  file  best  men  will  be  chosen,  and  they  would  have 
a  character  to  lose.  Let  it  be  a  post  of  honour,  such  as 
good  men  may  be  proud  of,  and  let  every  one  be  allowed 
to  address  the  subscribers,  siating  their  pretensions. 
Let  them  be  men  who  understand  all  things,  not  the 
mere  grower  of  one  or  two  subjects.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  strength  of  the  Xational  Society  dis- 
persed again,  but  better  this  than  it  should  proceed  as 
at  present  constituted.  We,  so  far  as  we  are  personally 
concerned,  would  much  rather  take  an  individual  opi- 
nion than  that  of  the  present  Society.  The  fact  of  a 
committee  having  the  power  to  call  in  and  pay  whom 
they  like  of  thirty-two  persons  published  as  censors, 
ami  a  great  portion  of  the  thirty-two  tliemselrcs  serving 
in  the  double  capacity,  must  shake  public  confidence. 

Cockscomb  CE.  B.). — A  monster  certainly,  but  they 
can  be  grown  quite  as  large  ft-om  cuttings.  As  soon  as 
a  plant  shows  tlie  flower  let  the  six  upper  leaves  form 
the  plant,  cut  two  inches  below  them,  strip  ott^  all  but 
the  six,  pot  singly  in  fiO-sized  pots  (three  inches 
diameter),  plunge  them  in  good  bottom  heat,  water  well, 
and  cover  with  a  hand  glass.  They  will  make  good  root 
immediately,  and  as  soon  as  the  fibres  reach  the  sides 
shift  to  larger  pots  continually,  using  ricli  soil,  say  peat, 
rotted  turfs,  and  dung  fi'om  a  melon  bed.  Plenty  of 
heat,  light,  and  moisture,  by  keeping  them  near  the 
glass  in  a  good  hot-bed,  will  complete  their  growth  to  an 

*  Such  a  list  has  just  been  published,  and  is  called  TrnnsacUons  of  the 
Xational  Floricultiira!  Societif.  Can  an  instance  be  quoted  nhen  the 
Society  gave  a  certificate  to  an  inferior  flower,  when  a  superior  was 
present  ?— Ed.  C.  G. 
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enormous  size.  E.  B's.  sppcimen  maybe  tall,  but  tbose 
grown  from  the  tops,  with  six.  leaves,  remain  dwarf  and 
handsome.  This  is  no  idle  theory.  There  is  no  art  in 
growing  large  combs,  but  there  is  some  in  producing 
handsome  dwarf  ones.  Wo  have  had  them  fiiMy  cover 
a  twelve-inch  j)Ot,  and  the  leaves  project  considerably. 

Verhenas  (T.  HJ). — Specimens  neither  their  natm-al 
colour  nor  form.  There  is  no  dependence  on  such  late 
blooms.  There  is  promise  in  number  four,  the  breadth 
of  petal  and  its  freedom  from  notch  are  good  jioints. 
The  notch  is  tlie  prevailing  fault,  even  of  some  of  the 
best :  we  do  hope  to  see  round  blooms  some  day.  There 
is  what  the  botanical  works  call  a  sulphur-coloured  Ver- 
bena, but  we  do  not  know  where  to  obtain  it,  we  think 
it  was  called  Siilpliiirea,  but  it  must  be  nearly  twenty 
years  since  we  saw  it,  and  then  thought  it  a  poor 
apology  for  its  name.  It  was  introduced  in  1831  or  :i, 
from  Chili.  MtiUmhrs  was  from  B.  Ayres,  IS'iT,  which 
also  gave  us  Pulchella,  Riifjosa,  and  Venosa.  Nearly 
all  the  species  were  introduced  from  1830  to  1837,  but 
the  species  so  called  have  given  place  to  garden  varieties. 
We  should  like  to  see  if  something  approaching  a  yellow 
coidd  be  obtained  from  Siilplivrea  by  seed. 

Cesteum  Ai-n.\.NTi.\cu5i  (P.P.). — The  orange-coloured 
flowers  will,  under  good  management,  continue  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  as  long  as  the  plant  is  continued  in 
growth,  every  shoot  will  send  forth  its  bunch  like  that 
sent  to  us.  We  saw  it  three  years  ago  in  the  conserva- 
tory of  ilr.  Salter,  as  large  as  a  lilac  tree  of  seven  years 
old,  and  flowers  all  over  it,  but  we  have  treated  a  plant 
or  two  rose  fashion,  and  s]ntrred  them  in  to  one  or  two 
eyes  in  the  ripe  one-year-old  shoots,  and  thus  bloomed 
tiie  plant  less  than  a  foot  high.  We  consider  it  a  hardy 
greenhouse  plant,  and  one  of  the  most  showy  in  cultiva- 
tion. When  the  wood  is  ripe,  and  before  the  new  growth 
begins  to  show  itself,  cut  in  tolerably  close  as  you  would 
a  dwarf  rose.  It  properly  blooms  in  autumn,  but  we 
have  had  it  up  to  Clu'istmas. 

M.  D. — Tliere  cannot  be  a  better  permanent  yellow 
for  the  borders  than  Calceolaria  eiiijosii.  It  will  bloom 
iu  July,  and  continue  in  profuse  flower  until  the  frost 
cuts  it  down.  It  has,  too.  one  of  om'  sti'ongest  recom- 
mendations, the  flower  forms  by  much  the  larger  ]iortion 
of  the  plant,  literally  covering  the  surface  of  foliage, 
which  is  of  itself  pretty. 

A.  L. — The  plant  which  in  its  withered  state  had 
greatly  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  Acacias,  has 
recovered  iu  water,  and  is  evidently  a  Kuscus,  perhaps 
a.  Hijpophylhim. 

SELECiroN  OF  Chrysantheju-jis  (A.  D  ).■ — 1,  5,  C,  7, 
8,  not  worth  growing,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  sent 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  2,  Naneif  de  sennet ; 
3,  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  4.  Queen  of  England ;  9,  Annie 
Salter;  W'.  Lady  Talford ;  li,  Ooliah;  U,  Tasselled 
Yelloic.  Why  not  send  to  the  dealer  for  the  names  ? 
We  should  send  the  others  back,  tbey  are  among  the  worst 
of  the  old  ones,  and  have  nothing  to  recommend  them. 

Fuchsias  fO.  21.). — In  recomnrending  anything  for 
showers,  we  do  not  profess  to  run  through  all  of  even 
our  own  old  favourites,  but  to  point  out  such  as 
decidedly  beat  them.  Without  entering  into  particulars 
we  would  simply  observe  that  Purity,  Lucantlia,  Cri- 
terion, Beauty  supreme.  Exquisite,  &c.,  have  been  fairly 
beaten  by  newer  varieties,  and,  in  such  case,  without 
calling  upon  florists  to  throw  away  their  old  favourites, 
we  enjoin  them  to  grow  new  ones  that  are  better,  and 
they  will  soon  see  which  they  can  spare  best.  Those  we 
recommend  have  some  better  points.  They  reflex  better, 
or  have  a  better  contrast,  or  a  better  habit.  Mayle  him- 
self sent  out  a  beat  upon  his  Purity,  which  does  not 
j  reflex,  while  his  Hebe,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Bride,  &c.,  did. 
'  Newberries'  Delicate  was  adojited  from  the  seedling 
\  plant  by  us,  but  when  beat  in  the  habit  we  let  it  go  by. 
j  Kendall's  Elizabeth  was  selected  by  us  as  a  better  flower 


than  his  Beauty  supreme,  and  yet  too  much  like  it  for 
any  one  to  want  both.  There  will  be  some  mistakes 
made  this  year,  through  one  or  two  of  the  best  novelties 
having  been  shown  under  number  in  one  place,  and 
named  in  another,  and  one  or  two  others  having  been 
reported  under  two  names.  For  instance,  in  oiu'  notes 
we  find  Diamond  and  Diadem  either  the  same  tiling  or 
near  enough  for  our  notes  to  be  similar.  Tlien  Banks's, 
No.  1.,  was  said  to  be  named  Leda  and  Leader.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  neglect  a  good  old  vai'iety  until  a  new 
one  in  the  same  way  has  beaten  it. 

A.  J. — We  cannot  identity  anything  coming  out  by  a 
drawing  sent  to  us.  We  iind  so  much  ditiicidty  in 
getting  an  artist  to  give  us  the  peculiar  features  which 
decide  the  merits  of  a  flower,  even  while  we  are  standing 
over  him,  that  we  place  no  dependence  whatever  on  a 
drawing.  In  the  one  before  us  the  thing  is  altogether 
too  mechanical  to  be  true.  We  would  not  even  buy  it 
from  the  drawing. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 
THE  PINK — (Continued  from  page  38). 

Propac/ation.  By  Cuttinijs,  or,  as  they  are  called  by 
florists,  Pijnngs. — Pinks  are  more  easy  to  propagate  by 
pipings  than  carnations;  the  latter,  in  consequence,  are 
generally  propagated  by  layers.  The  reason  why  pinks 
succeed  better,  is,  no  doubt,  because  their  pipings  are 
not  so  gross,  or  full  of  sap,  as  the  carnation,  and,  there- 
fore, are  not  so  liable  to  damp  oS  during  the  period 
before  roots  are  formed. 

Season  for  Piping  PinJrs. — The  time  for  this  work 
depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  plant.  As  soon  as  the 
side-shoots  are  long  enough,  tliey  may  be  taken  oft'  and 
put  in.  This  will  generally  happen  about  the  end  of 
May,  or  beginning  of  June.  The  eaiiier  it  can  be  done, 
the  better  plants  the  pipings  will  make  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, will  stand  a  better  chance  of  passing  through 
the  winter  unharmed,  and  will  flower  the  finer  the 
following  season. 

The  pipings  maybe  planted  in  various  ways,  either  in 
pots,  under  a  frame,  or  under  hand-lights.  For  an 
amateur,  perhaps,  the  pot  method  wfll  be  the  most 
convenient,  and  also  the  most  certain.  The  materials 
necessary  for  this  purjiose  are  a  good  sharp  knife,  a  i'ew 
bell-glasses,  and  pots  to  match  them.  The  soil  most 
suitable  is  good  light  sandy  loam,  without  any  ad- 
mixture, and  a  portion  of  pure  white  sand  to  place  on 
the  surface.  All  these  should  be  got  ready  some  time 
before  they  are  wanted.  When  the  pipings  have  grown 
large  enough  to  take  off  that  is,  when  tliey  are  two  or 
three  inches  long,  proceed  to  cut,  not  pull,  them  off,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  —  thus  needlessly  injuring  the  parent 
plant.  Cut  tliem  as  close  to  the  old  plant  as  you  please, 
but  do  not  injure  the  stem.  When  as  many  pipings  as 
one  variety  will  afford,  or  as  many  as  may  be  required 
of  it,  are  cut  oft',  put  a  number  or  name  to  them,  and 
then  dress  off'  close  the  lower  leaves,  plant  them,  and 
place  the  tally  to  them  at  once  to  prevent  confusion. 
Do  not  cut  oft'  the  ends  of  the  leaves  that  are  left. 
This  is  commonly  practised  without  any  sensible  reason 
for  the  mutilation — the  leaves  of  ])inks  are  not  so  large 
as  to  require  it,  if  the  pipings  are  of  tlie  right  size  ;■ — give 
a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  sand  close  to  each  piping, 
and  plant  them  so  far  within  the  rim  of  each  pot  as 
to  leave  room  for  the  bell-glasses  to  rest  upon  the  sand 
within  the  pot.  Proceed  tlius  till  all  the  varieties 
desirable  to  propagate  are  finished,  and  then  place  them 
with  the  bell-glasses  over  them  in  a  frame  covered  with 
glass,  on  a  very  gentle  hotbed,  either  of  stable  litter  or 
spent  tanner's  bark.  If  judiciously  done,  and  carefully 
attended  to  with  water  when  necessary,  and  shaded  from 
the  bright  ra.ys  of  the  sun,  almost  every  piping  will  root 
and   make  a  plant.      Directly  roots   are  formed   give 
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plenty  of  aii',  aud  leave  the  bell-glasses  off  every  night, 
replacing  them  during  the  day  for  a  short  period.  Leave 
the  glasses  oft'  entirely  as  soon  as  the  plants  will  bear 
the  light,  and  then  remove  them  out  of  the  frame,  and 
place  them  out-of-doors  upon  a  bed  of  coal-ashes  or 
gravel  for  a  week  or  two.  By  this  time  the  plauting-out- 
season  will  have  arrived.  The  beds  to  receive  them 
should  then  he  in  a  state  of  readiness,  and  they  may  he 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  cutting  pots,  aud  plaiited 
where  they  are  to  bloom  the  following  season.  This 
propagation  jirooess  must  be  performed  every  season. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  among  florists,  that  one-year-old 
plants  only  produce  blooms  fit  fur  the  exhibition-table. 
Two-year-old  plants  will  auswer  admirahly  as  bedding- 
out  plants,  or  to  plant  in  the  mi.xed  borders  of  tlie 
flower-garden. 

If  it  is  thought  advisable,  oi-  is  more  convenient,  to 
plant  the  pipings  in  a  bed  prepared  in  a  frame  heated 
underneatli  witli  any  lasting  fermenting  material,  tlie 
mode  of  preparing  tlie  piping  is  exactly  tlie  same ;  the 
soil  on  the  surface  is  also  the  same,  only  let  it  be  of 
sufficient  deptli  to  prevent  the  heat  being  too  great. 
Level  the  surface,  and  plant  the  pipings  in  rows, 
placing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  tally  to  each  variety. 
When  they  are  put  in  shade,  water  duly,  and  give  air  as 
soon  as  roots  are  formed.  Then  take  tliem  uj)  carefully 
with  a  trowel,  and  plant  them  in  the  blooming-bed. 
Pipings  of  pinks  will  root  under  hand-glasses  also, 
planted  in  bed  of  the  same  soil,  with  a  coating  of  sand, 
in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden.  The  only  objection  to 
this  mode  is  that  the  cuttings  ai-e  much  longer  in 
forming  roots,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  damp  ofi'  by 
being  so  long  eontined  under  the  glass. 

The  next  and  last  mode  of  propagating  pinks  is 
ly  laijers.  Some  varieties  grow  very  strong,  and  then, 
liice  the  carnation  pipings,  they  are  so  full  of  sap,  that 
they  damp  olf  immediately.  Such  varieties  should  be 
layered  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  carnation,  and 
when  the  layers  are  rooted,  take  them  up  and  plant 
out  at  once  in  the  blooming  bed.  T.  Atpleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Beet,  its  Culture  and  Qualities. — As  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  on  tlie  necessary  (jualities  of 
this  vegetable,  and  having  no  gi'eat  authority  in  such 
matters,  no  "Glenny"  to  tell  us  the  "  properties"  of  a 
good  article,  and  those  who  would  be  legislators  in  the 
case  are  anything  but  agreed,  we  are  induced  to  olfer  a 
few  remarks  on  its  general  culture,  aud  what  we  consider 
to  be  its  qualiticatious ;  not  that  it  requires  especial 
notice  at  this  particular  time,  but  that  in  doing  so  now 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  devote  more  time  to  pressing 
affairs  at  a  more  busy  period.  Commencing  with  its 
cultivation,  we  may  say  that  we  never  sow  this  on  very 
rich  ground  ;  generally  we  select  a  piece  that  has  been 
well  dug,  perhaps  trenched,  hut  no  manure  used.  The 
principle  of  encouraging  a  vigorous  growth,  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  quality,  is  not  applicable  in  this  case,  as 
with  the  Brassica  tribe,  celery,  lettuce,  &c. ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  think  quality  is  often  sacrificed  when  Beet  is 
grown  too  luxuriantly,  and  we  have  seen  some  exhibited 
at  Horticultural  shows  that  was  more  fit  to  compete  with 
the  Mangold  Wurzell  at  Agiicultural  meetings,  and  no 
doubt  the  disappointed  growers  might  feel  astonished  at 
the  judgment  wliich  set  their  extraordinary  growth 
aside.  The  mode  of  growing  it  has,  we  believe,  more 
to  do  with  its  quality  than  is  generally  admitted,  as  we 
never  remember  seeing  a  very  large  root  that  was  at  all 
good,  therefore,  as  a  preventive,  we  sow  on  rather  poor 
soil,  tliat  is  however,  loose  and  open  ;  about  the  first 
week  in  May  is  soon  enough,  unless  the  appearance  of 


settled  dry  weather  a  week  or  so  earlier,  renders  it  advis- 
able to  sow  it  then,  lest  it  miss  "  the  season."  We  men- 
tion this,  because  in  some  gardens  there  is  a  necessity  to 
guard  against  sowing  important  crops  immediately 
after  the  setting  in  of  tlie  dry  period ;  some  soils 
obstinately  refusing  that  genial  moisture  necessary  to 
vegetate  seeds  at  tliat  time,  and  watering  is  but  a  lame 
alternative  :  the  tender  plant  is  difficult  to  rear  by  so 
artificial  a  nurse,  and  too  often  languishes  and  dies, 
even  if  it  comes  up,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  But 
supposing  the  plants  to  have  come  up  irregularly,  our 
duty  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  showery  day,  and 
carefully  plant  up  all  deficiencies.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  root  crop  that  succeeds  so  well  trans- 
planted as  Beet,(autumu-sown  onion,  perhaps,  excepted). 
Be  not  too  late  in  thinning  those  left,  and  attending  to 
the  usual  routine  of  summer  hoeing,  weeding,  &c  We 
will  suppose  the  autumn  to  have  ari'ived,  and  will  now 
glance  at  the  quality  of  the  crop.  As  we  have  before 
said  we  do  not  like  it  large,  neither  do  we  like  it  long  ; 
not  that  the  latter  property  diminishes  its  merits,  but 
when  it  is  too  long  tlieie  is  a  great  inducement  on  the 
part  of  the  girl  who  has  to  boil  it,  to  curtail  its  length, 
"  it  won't  go  nicely  into  the  pan  she  wants  to  put  it  in," 
and  we  all  know  with  how  little  damage  its  colour  is 
impaired  ;  in  fact,  the  best  coloured  Beet  is  no  better 
than  Mangold  Wurzell,  if  much  damaged  before,  or  in 
the  boiling,  we  therefore  trust  our  gardening  friends  will, 
for  their  own  credit,  enforce  attention  to  these  matters. 
If  in  point  of  shape  it  resembles  the  Horn  Carrot,  though 
larger,  it  is  like  what  we  want  it — short,  yet  with  not  too 
much  swell  on  the  part  above  ground,  and  not  forked, 
but  in  taking  up  not  a  fibre  must  be  broken.  Now  for 
colour,  and  this  is  where  the  various  opinions  lie : — some 
contending  that  to  remove  it  as  far  as  can  be  from  that 
article  given  to  cattle,  it  ought  to  be  as  dark  as  possible; 
and,  ])auderingto  that  taste,  seedsmen  of  late  have  called 
it  "Black  Beet;"  others,with  as  much  claim  to  attention, 
have  insisted  on  its  being  a  bright  blood  colour,  assert- 
ing that  if  its  other  qualities  be  good,  that  is  the  tint, 
its  appearance  at  table  contrasts  best  with  other  things; 
while  others  take  a  medium  course,  and  prefer  a  good 
crimson.  Without  giving  a  decided  preference  to  any  of 
these  ideas,  we  may  say  that  its  quality  ought  to  be 
tested  by  other  means  as  well.  When  a  root  is  cut 
through,  it  ought  not  to  show  those  concentric  rings  so 
common  in  coarse  kinds,  neither  ought  it  to  be  streaked 
with  fibres  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  after  boding  it  ought 
to  be  firm,  yet  not  stringy,  and  all  to  appear  alike.  We 
have  seen  slices  of  it  iu  wdiich  the  softer  parts  receded 
from  the  firmer,  which  stood  up  in  bold  or  rather  rugged 
relief,  like  breakers  on  a  deceitful  coast,  pretty  to  loolc  at, 
but  the  dread  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
This  property  we  hold  of  quite  as  much  importance  as 
that  of  colour,  and  we  earnestly  advise  the  amateur  in 
selecting  his  roots,  to  ascertain  if  they  possess  good  eating 
qualities,  as  well  as  a  pleasing  appearance,  for  thougli 
perhaps  not  much  required  for  that  purpose,  still  we  would 
like  everything  sent  to  table  to  be  as  agreeable  to  the 
palate  as  to  the  eye,  and  if  public  taste  insist  on  having 
Beet  of  a  dull  liver  colour  in  preference  to  a  brighter  red, 
it  may  as  well  possess  the  other  qualities  also.  This  is 
now  a  good  time  to  take  it  up  and  stow  it  awaj',  as  we 
have  seen  it  suft'er  muoli  from  hard  weather,  but  on 
ordinary  occasions  it  keeps  very  well  in  the  ground.  Be 
especially  careful  ia  taking  it  up  that  no  rootlets  get 
broken,  and  stri[)  off  the  leaves  in  a  conical  manner, 
leaving  about  an  inch  of  the  footstalk  adhering  to  the 
crown  of  the  plant ;  stow  away  in  sand,  and  few  roots 
keep  so  well  as  Beet. 

Sundries. — If  the  weather  threatens  to  become  severe, 
prepare  for  it  by  taking  up  a  quantity  of  Turnips, -which 
store  away.  Cut  also  all  BroceuU  that  is  ready,  and  if  any 
Lettuce  that  is  fit  for  use  could  be  taken  up  by  the  roots 
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and  laid  in  some  dry  pkoe.so  much  tbe  better,  it  is  hardly 
iiecessai-j'  for  tlie  place  to  be  light  nov\',  as  growth  will 
have  ceased.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  Celcnj  tlint  may 
be  wanted  daily.  Examine  all  crops  now  forcing ;  see  that 
tlie  Sea-kale  does  not  get  scalded,  and  look  to  lihnharh. 
Asparagus.  Munliroumx,  &c..  not  forgetting  the  more  deli- 
cate articles,  CiickihIh'is  and  French  Beans,  which,  at 
this  untoward  season,  require  especial  care.  Advance 
all  outward  works  in  accordance  with  the  weatlier  ;  when 


frosty,  icheel  dung,  and  otlier  composts,  and  when  damp 
the  various  heaps  will  most  likely  want  doing  up,  and  all 
disorderly  or  neglected  corners  putting  to  rights,  as  b}'  a 
judicious  disposal  of  time  many  things  may  be  done  now 
which,  if  left,  would  embarrass  a  more  busy  season.  As 
soon  as  all  leaves  of  the  fruit  trees  and  others  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  garden  are  fallen,  let  every  place  have  a 
general  cleaning  vp,  and  it  will  remain  tidy  a  great  part 
of  the  winter.  J.  1>. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INEOEMATION. 


ALLOTMENT  FARMING— Decehbee. 


DcMMO  the  last  few  mouths,  we  have  bad  several  inqui- 
ries (apparently  from  our  suburban  friends)  as  to  tlie  best 
appropriation  of  one  cr  two  acres  of  ground,  and  tlie  keep- 
ing of  pigs,  by  persons  of  the  middle  class  of  society  ;  and 
as  tliere  is  little  to  say  now  in  adcUtion  to  last  montli's 
remarks,  to  the  mere  cottager,  we  will  try  to  examine  this 
ijuestion,  at  least  as  to  a  few  of  its  main  foatiu-es. 

A  few  extracts  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  "A.  B., 
of  Liverpool,"  will  pretty  well  show  forth  the  aims  of  this  class 
of  applicants.  In  alludiuL,'  to  Mr.  SiUcfs  pamphlet,  reviewed 
in  a  fonaer  pas'e  of  this  work,  be  says,  ■'  I  am  of  opinion 
with  him,  that  pi^s  are  more  profitable  than  cows  on  such  a 
limited  piece  of  gi'ound  as  be  jjossesses,  two  acres  ;  and  that 
with  judicious  cropping,  management,  itc,  a  good  number 
of  pigs  can  be  fed  iiiid  fattened  for  the  markel  on  one  acre 
of  land."  The  next  extract  amounts  to  this ; — "  Do  you 
think  that  on  this  last-named  quantity,  sutticient  vegetable 
food,  such  as  swedes,  carrots,  mangold,  parsnips,  calibages, 
beans,  peas,  ttc,  could  be  raised,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  vary 
their  food ;  on  which,  with  tbe  pxirchase  of  meal,  barley,  Ac, 
to  rear  and  fatten  thirty  or  forty  pigs  (as  porkers  or  bacon 
hogs)  in  tbe  year?"  Again: — "Would  you  recommend  ni 
keeping  so  many,  to  keep  a  boar  and  a  couple  of  breetUng  sows, 
orto  pm'cliase  young  pigs,  at,  say  three  orfour  months  old,"  itc. 

Now  this  opens  up  altogether  a  mde  question,  and  we 
must  confess  that  it  is  rather  difficult,  in  tlie  jireseiit  state 
of  matters,  to  throw  a  clear  light  upon  it.  Jlanj  misconcep- 
tions exist  as  to  tbe  relative  inherent  degrees  of  productive- 
ness of  various  soils.  One  man,  upon  a  piclied  piece,  and  by 
tbe  appbcatiou  of  every  appliance,  stimulants.  &c.,  which 
science  or  ingenuity  can  suggest,  manages  to  produce  some 
forty  to  fifty  tons  of  mangold  on  a  statute  acre,  or  liis  thirty 
tons  of  tbe  swede.  He  forthwith  writes  a  Hauling  pamphlet, 
showing  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  half  a  cemray  behind. 
Scores  of  other  people  mstantly  take  up  tbe  sulijeet,  and 
being  in  possession  of  then'  acre  too,  why  not  attempt  it  ? 
for,  according  to  tbe  old  sajing,  "  what  has  been  done,  can 
lie  done  again."  But,  alas,  too  many  of  the  imitators  have 
neither  tbe  texture,  deptli,  condition,  quality  of  soil,  or  skill, 
which  the  first  expenmenter  possessed ;  and  tbe  conse- 
quence naturally  is,  a  partial  faibn-e  ;  and  this,  after  other 
attempts,  not  unfrequently  ends  in  a  kind  of  antipatliy  to 
any  advance.  Thus  are  the  soUd  facts  of  the  ease  preju- 
diced or  lost  sight  of. 

We  earnestly  protest,  however,  against  being  thought 
desirous  of  cooling  the  ardom*  of  those  who  would  fain 
advance  -nith  tbe  rest  of  society ;  advance  both  can  and  will 
be  made  as  long  as  time  enduretb.  \\'e  would  merely  cau- 
tion those  entering  such  interesting  speculations,  for  such 
tliey  may  be  fau'ly  tenned,  from  stai'ting  at  too  great  a  speed, 
and  thus  faUing  short  at  tbe  other  end.  Neither  in  alluduig 
to  pamphleteers,  is  anything  du'ected  against  any  one  in  par- 
ticidar ;  for  to  tell  the  simide  truth,  we  have  not  any  one  in 
our  mmd's  eye  at  present. 

And  now  to  tbe  point — Piys  mote  projitable  than  Cows  on 
a  limited  plot. — As  for  this,  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  one 
wiiuld  think  of  keeping  cows  on  such  a  plot  \vitliout  pigs. 
Tn  our  opinion,  if  any  two  kinds  of  animals  are  more  fitted 
to  class  together  for  economic  puiiioses  than  others,  it  is  the 
cow  and  tbe  pig.  By  carefiU  management,  tbe  swine  may 
be  made  to  eat  tbe  cow's  learings,  for  there  is  generally  some 
refuse  too  good  to  waste.  And  again,  to  what  better  puqiose 
can  tbe  ordinary  smU  from  chm'ning>;,  tti'.,  be  applied,  or 
■what  better  as  part  diet  fnr  the  pigs?     Moreover,  we  hold  it 


as  good  doetiine,  that  when  a  vai'iety  of  crops  is  to  be  grown, 
tbe  midden  cannot  contain  too  great  a  vai'iety  of  maninial 
matters.  However,  the  question  of  labour,  or  convenience, 
may  press  on  tliis  portion  of  the  subject,  and  that  will  at 
once  alter  its  plia-^e. 

There  are  three  or  fom-  distinct  classes  of  pig  feeders, 
each  of  wliicb  pursues  a  different  economy,  based  either  on 
their  respective  views  of  pig  management,  or  on  circum- 
stances over  which  they  possess  hut  little  control.  These 
are,  tbe  amateur's  class,  tbe  farmer's,  and  the  cottager's.  By 
amateur,  is  intended  that  class  which  bve  for  the  most  xiai-t 
in  little  \-ilIas,  or  small  bouses,  generally  near  a  town  ;  per- 
sons, for  tbe  most  part,  liring  pretty  well  at  ease ;  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  observed,  that  from  aweU-stocked  larder  proceeds 
a  very  superior  "  swill "  for  tbe  pig.  The  ordinai-j-  fanner, 
of  coiu'se,  for  the  most  jiart,  keeps  some  cows ;  be  grows 
root  crops  for  stock  in  general,  and  has  frequently  some  in- 
ferior samples  of  grain  unfit  for  market,  which  may  bring  au 
extra  allowance  to  the  swine.  As  for  the  cottager,  his  wife 
makes  up  by  indefatigable  attention,  what  is  wantuig  in  rich- 
ness of  food,  and,  in  this  part  of  tbe  country  at  least,  takes 
care  that  what  meat  she  does  jiossess  is  given  cooked  and 
wann.  All  her  potato  parings,  and  those  of  other  roots,  are 
most  assiduously  collected,  and  some  equivalent  is  given  to 
neighbours,  who  do  not  keep  a  pig,  for  what  they  can  scrape 
together  of  similar  materials.  The  cottage  "  swill,"  too,  a 
material  not  so  rich  by  any  means  as  turtle  soup  at  a  city 
dinner,  is  stiictly  preserved;  and,  added  to  this,  a  warm  and 
dry  lied ;  the  last  item  by  far  more  sedidously  attended  to 
than  liy  the  farmer,  although  tbe  latter  is  so  much  richer  in' 
material,  with  a  midden  depending  on  its  bberal  use. 

There  are  tViose  who  feed  pigs  systematically  for  market, 
in  numerous  quantities,  without  possessmg  much  laud  ;  and 
from  such  (jm-  con-espondent,  "  A.  B.,  of  Livei-pool,"  might 
get  a  valuable  lesson. 

In  casting  tbe  eye  over  these  classes,  and  the  means 
within  reach  of  each  of  them,  we  think  it  will  lie  seen  at  a 
gUmpse  that  tbe  fanner  has  tbe  most  means  mthin  his 
reach  ;  and  we  do  think,  that  whatever  be  tbe  result  of  pig- 
feeding  as  canied  out  by  the  farmer,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
produce  pork,  or  bacon,  some  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
tbe  other  classes.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  the  grunting 
tribe  ai-e  amongst  the  best  mamrre  makers  we  possess ;  and 
surely  nobody  will  gainsay  tbe  idea  that  much  profit  attaches 
to  tbe  making  of  manure,  whether  used  on  the  spot  or  not, 
es2)ecially  if  tbe  swine  projirietor  has  land. 

We  must  come  now  to  our  con-espoudent's  inquu-y,  as  to 
whether  tliu-ty  or  forty  porkers,  or  liacou  bogs,  can  be  reared 
and  fattened  on  a  statute  acre  of  land?  This  is  put  so 
loosely,  and  so  mucli  m  the  lump  (if  we  may  use  the  term), 
that  we  answer,  at  once,  yes,  on  a  quarter  that  extent,  if  you 
are  preparerl  to  run  up  a  hea\7  account  with  yom-  miller. 
This  coiTespondent's  meaning,  no  doubt,  is,  how  much  swine 
wiU  an  acre  of  roots,  itc,  sustain,  using,  in  adchtion,  as  much 
meal  as  -will  best  subsene  tbe  end  in  riew.  This  question 
assumes  a  more  tangible  form,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  as- 
certained is,  what  amount,  as  a  good  fair  average,  may  be 
expected  of  our  chief  roots  by  a  high  system  of  culture.  We 
think  that  they  may  be  put,  for  argument's  sake,  as  follows : — 
Mangold,  good  deep  soil,  high  cultiu'ed  . .  35  tons. 
Swedes  „  ....  :!0    ,, 

Nort'olk  Tuniips  „  . .   35     „ 

Parsnips  „  „  ..   -ZO    „ 

Cari-ots  „  „  . .   U5     „ 
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This  i>:  supposing  the  gronnd  is  root-eropped  evei-y  year, 
mamu-ing  heavily,  ploughiug  or  digging  deep,  seeming  a 
good  tilth,  and  follomng  up  liigh  root  cultui'e  all  the  sum- 
mer. Potatoes  we  have  left  out ;  tliey  ai-e  as  yet  too  pre- 
carious as  a  cattle  crop.  As  to  the  (piestion  of  mixed  crop- 
ping (which  practice  is,  indeed,  capahle  of  great  things),  we 
have  left  it  purposely  out,  as  calculations  based  thereon  are 
apt  to  be  exceedingly  fallacious.  Grain  crops,  too,  or  pulse, 
although  forming  at  times  useful  rotation  crops,  must,  we 
fear,  be  set  aside.  Where  high  culture,  with  root-crops,  is 
intended,  and  the  cultivator  is,  as  the  Yankees  would  say, 
"  right  down  in  earnest,"  he  must  get  other  folks  to  grow 
his  grain — his  acre  mR  have  other  work  to  do.  If  any  man 
doubts  the  possibility  of  continuing  green,  or  root-crops,  on 
a  given  ijlot,  without  the  inten'ention  of  grain  or  pulse,  let 
him  take  a  lesson  from  the  London  mai-ket-gardeners  ;  let 
hmi  call  on  Mr.  Fitch,  at  Fulhani,  and  ask  how  many  years 
his  land  has  produced  astonishing  crops  of  vegetables,  with- 
out the  intenention  of  gi-aui  crops  or  pastm-e. 

I  have  myself  grown  mangold  fifteen  years  following  on 
the  same  plot,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  time  quite  as  fine, 
or  perhaps  finer,  than  the  first ;  so  much  for  the  exhaustion 
of  soils.  Mangold,  of  all  these  crops,  seems  the  most  eli- 
gible :  it  is  the  heaviest  cropper,  and  the  best  keeper;  it  will 
keep  well  the  year  round,  or  very  nearly  so.  Now  thirty-five 
tons  of  mangold,  is  certainly  a  goodly  stock  of  roots  to  can-y 
on  with  (admitting  that  they  will  keep  the  year  round,  for 
argument's  sake — and  we  have  a  root  before  us  now,  of  18.50, 
which  looks  as  fresh  almost  as  when  taken  up ) ;  we  have 
here  above  two  hunilred  pounds  per  day  of  roots  available  to 
caiTy  out  a  system. 

But  liere  "a  slight  difficulty  presents  itself  in  "  A.  E.'s  " 
inquiries.  He  talks  of  two  breeding  sows,  a  boar,  etc.,  and 
then  of  porkers,  bacon  hogs,  &c.  Now  all  these  extras  com- 
promise a  regular  system  of  store  pig-feeding,  and  so  darken 
the  subject  that  no  clear  calculation  can  be  made.  It  may 
here  lie  observed,  that  strong  store  pigs,  of  about  eight 
months  old,  would  consume  some  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
per  day,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  bran,  or  some  equiva 
lent,  in  the  shape  of  what  is  termed  "  dry  food,"  whilst  feed- 
rug  hogs  would  consume  nearly  half  a  score  pounds  more  of 
the  roots,  and  tlie  addition  of  some  good  meal  to  thicken 
tlie  whole.  All  this,  we  are  supposing,  cooked — placing  the 
atiair  independent  of  any  other  appliances ;  still,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  would  be  the  mangold,  or  otlier  root 
tops  to  consume,  the  house  swill,  ,S'0.  We  are  not  discus- 
sing the  question  which  is  the  best  diet,  or  we  should  begin 
to  talk  of  peas,  bailey  meal,  S:c. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  this  discussion  much 
fai'ther  at  present,  but  we  must  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  some  other  features  in  the  queries.  "  A.  B."  talks  of  a 
couple  of  breeding  sows  and  a  boar.  Now  the  latter  is  an 
expensive  animal  to  keep  certainly,  and  would  help  to 
derange  the  simplicity  of  a  regular  feeding  system  ;  still,  if 
persons,  circumstanced  as  "  A.  B.,"  would  secm-e  one  of 
capital  blood,  say  Fisher  Hobbs'  breed,  and  was  situate  neai- 
munei'ous  pig  breeders,  such  might  be  made  to  pay  for  itself 
and  somethmg  more. 

As  for  breeduig  sows,  it  would  certainly  not  be  advisable, 
mider  a  speculation  of  this  kind,  to  depend  on  purcha.ses, 
although  both  selling  and  bujiug  must  be  had  recourse  to 
occasionally.  "  A.  B."  sliould,  therefore,  at  least,  begin  with 
a  good  breeding  sow — one  coining  fonvard  for  a  second 
litter;  and  when  once  he  has  got  established  by  system,  we 
should  say,  as  soon  as  the  litter  of  pigs  is  rid  of,  fatten  tlie 
sow ;  such  hogs  feed  mth  great  facUity,  and  make  tu'St-rate 
bacon.  To  do  this,  he  must,  of  eoui'se,  pro\ide  a  regular 
succession. 

We  have  now.  at  least,  glanced  at,  and  examined  most  of 
"A.  B.'s"  points,  and  answered  them  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment; if  it  fall  short  of  "A.  B.'s  "  expectations,  we  shall  be 
Sony;  and  the  only  apology  is,  that  "A.  B.'s"  string  of 
questions  ai'e  not  veiy  easily  answered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cany  off-hand  conviction.  Other  con'espondeuts,  wliose 
cases  are  not  precisely  similar  to  '^  A.  E.'s,"  will  surely  pardon 
us  for  placing  hhu  in  "  the  forefront  of  the  battle."  And  to 
om'  allotment  friends  an  apology  is  due,  for  betalcing  our- 
selves to  sueh  sninish  ideas ;  to  such  we  can  only  say,  talce 
care  of  your  roots,  dig  deep,  lidge  yom'  spare  ground,  drain 
well  stagnant  soils,  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  lay  down  good  plans 


for  the  ensuing  year,  and  then  est  your  Cluistraas  pudding 
with  a  thaukfiU  heart.  Bobebt  Eeiungion. 


APIARIAN'S  CALENDAE— December. 
By  J.  JJ.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  The  Bee-keeper's  Guide." 

Om'  Slocks  will  require  but  little  attention  during  this 
month  beyond  cleaning  the  floor-boai'ds,  and  seeing  that 
there  is  neither  damp  nor  mould  in  the  hives ;  and  if  the 
floor-boards  are  observed  to  be  quite  diy,  it  will  be  a  pretty 
sure  indication  that  all  is  right  within.  Stopping  up,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  forgotten  when  snow  lies  upon  tho 
ground,  if  the  bees  are  so  placed  that  the  sun  shines  upon 
their  hives.  Shading  during  the  winter  months  is  practised 
by  many  persons,  and  is  a  very  good  plan ;  but  when  we 
come  to  have  all  our  bees  placed  in  the  north,  it  \rill  be 
rendered  unnecessary.  An  intelligent  cottager  (and  one 
who  has  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Cottage  Gaiidener 
from  its  commencement)  brought  nie  a  very  ingeniously 
contrived  Uttls  apparatus  for  iireventing  the  sun's  rays  in 
winter  inducing  the  bees  to  come  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  the  cold  winds  from  blowing  into  the  hives;  it 
is  a  piece  of  three-quarter-inch  deal,  three  inches  wide,  and 
two-and-a-half  long,  reduced  at  one  end  (not  in  thickness) 
so  as  to  fit  in  the  mouth  of  tho  hive,  and  then  \vith  a  gouge 
the  under  side  is  hollowed  out  for  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  five-eighths-of  an-inch  in  breadth,  in  a  sti-aight  line 
with  the  entrance  of  the  hive;  another  hollow  of  the  same 
dimensions  is  then  made  intersecting  at  right  angles  the 
one  already  made,  so  that  if  the  hive  faces  the  south,  the 
bees  come  out  east  and  west.  The  under  side  has  this  ap- 
;; :: ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  .•;  v.  .•:  ;.•  .-.■ :  pearance.    Cai'e,  however,  must  be 

taken  that  this  little  contrivance  is 

•I'..:  ■'•■:::      '::::'.A: ■•:.'■'•  =':.■  ^°^  pushed  iuto  the  hive  beyond 
'•■^i;.-..  ■'■:■■.:.':     .:.■.■.".•■:■.■:>•' the  thickness  of  the  straw,  and  it 

''\'.V ::■■:..     '.'■■'^,'y'       must  also  be  remembered  that  it 

v.-';';?;     .i"'.-.'^'"  will  require  to  be  taken  out  occa- 

\v,'.'     !':.!:/  sionally  to  brush    away  the  dead 

i-'-:.     ■:■..!  bees  that  may  accumulate  inside, 

or  the  passsge  may  become  blocked 

up,  and  the  health  of  the  stock  endangered. 

Shallow  Hives. — I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  by 
every  year's  experience,  that  bees  do  mucli  better  in  shallow 
than  in  deep  hives,  and  am  now  come  to  the  determination 
of  altering  the  form  of  my  Improved  Cottage  Hives  for 
sending  out  next  spring,  from  nine  inches  deep  and  twelve 
wide,  which  they  now  are,  to  seven  inches  deep  and  fourteen 
wide. 

Straw  Hr'e  with  Bars. — I  also  [think  of  ha\ing  made 
a  cheap  cottage  hive  of  sti'aw,  fitted  with  bai's,  and  adapted 
for  working  either  one  large  glass,  or  three  smaller  ones, 
the  exact  ilimensions  of  which  I  have  not  yet  decided  upon  ; 
the  bars  in  this  case  will  not  be  so  muoli  intended  to  deprive 
the  stock  of  its  honey  (for  that  will  be  done  by  storifying), 
as  for  tlie  purpose  of  securing  a  more  ready  method  of 
renewing  the  combs  wiien  necessaiy ;  the  hive  will  be  very 
simple,  and  very  cheap,  so  as  to  be  obtained  by  any  cottager ; 
I  shall  not  even  incur  the  expense  of  a  hoop  at  bottom,  for 
I  have  one  of  a  similar  kind  in  my  apiary  at  the  present 
time,  which  has  stood  .all  weathers  for  upwards  of  twenty 
yeai's  vrith  only  the  protection  of  a  milk-pan,  and  for  aught 
I  can  see  will  stand  for  twenty  more.  The  iloor-lioard,  i 
siiould  observe,  is  only  the  exact  size  of  the  hive,  with  a  lip, 
or  projection,  at  the  entrance  ;  this  temls  very  much  to  the 
preservation  of  tlie  hive,  as  weU  as  to  the  health  of  the 
stock  in  winter,  the  drip  from  the  cover  falling  quite  clear 
of  the  lloor-board.  It  would  be  well  in  all  cases  to  adopt 
this  plan ;  for  it  would  in  a  great  measure  prevent  the  hives 
from  dampness  and  decay. 

Breedixg. — Breeding  appears  to  have  been  going  on 
much  later  this  autumn  than  is  usual,  for  I  have  obseiwed 
some  of  ray  stocks  carrying  in  pollen  almost  as  abundantly 
as  in  May,  and  that  not  from  the  ivy,  which  attbrds  both 
honey  and  pollen  in  abundance,  but  from  the  late-sown 
nmstard,  which  the  colour  of  the  bees'  loads  indicates  ;  and 
this  unusual  circumstance  is  not  confined  to  this  locality, 
for  I  have  heard  of  the  same  thing  very  recently  from  places 
far  distant. 

Yorkshire  Honey. — I  have  just  received  a  specimen  of 
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Iioney  in  tho  comb,  from  the  moors  in  Yorkshire,  of  most 
excellent  .-[uality.  It  is  perfectly  transparent,  very  thick, 
and  its  ooloiu-  a  hriglit  orange — in  flavour  it  very  much 
resembles  tlio  finest  orange  marmalatle ;  perhaps  some  of 
our  bee-keeping  readers  in  that  locaUty  will  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  us  what  plant  it  is  that  itnpai'ts  tliis  peculiai'ly  flue 
flavour  to  the  honey. 


HINTS  TO   COTTAGERS   ON   THE  MANAGEMENT 
OF  PIGS. 

As  a  source  of  sustenance  and  emoltimeht  to  the  cottager, 
the  pig  is  only  second  in  imporfance  to  the  cow,  its  Hesh 
being  Rreatly  conducive  to  the  support  of  human  life  in  the 
laborious  state,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  sight  of 
a  couple  of  flitches  of  bacon  upon  the  rack,  tends  more  to 
keep  a  man  from  poaching  and  stealing  than  whole  volumes 
of  penal  statutes.  They  are  great  softeners  of  the  temper, 
and  promoters  of  domestic  harmony. 

There  m-c  several  varieties  of  pigs,  but  these  signify  but 
liftle  to  the  cottager.  The  best  advice  we  can  give  him  is  to 
choose  the  best  in  his  neighbourhood,  for  the  best  is  gene- 
rally the  most  economical.  Breeding  sows  do  not  generally 
answer  the  cottager's  purpose  so  well  as  to  buy  a  couple  of 
pigs  of  about  three  to  four  months  old,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  accommodation ;  but  whenever  he  has  room,  a 
breeding-sow  is  decidedly  the  most  profitable. 

The  first  thing  for  consideration  is  the  house  or  sty,  for 
unless  you  have  a  place  to  lodge  him  in,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
think  of  a  pig ;  any  man  of  common  ability  can  knock  up  a 
pigsty.  It  should,  if  possible,  bo  in  some  well-sheltered 
spot,  and  wifh  its  front  to  the  south  or  west.  It  should 
consist  of  two  coinpai-tments,  a  sleeping  room  well-roofed  in, 
and  a  yard  not  covered,  but  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  one 
opening  into  the  other.  With  reference  to  the  floors  for  the 
sleeping  rooms  of  the  breeding-sows,  opinions  are  much 
divided,  some  contending  for  woodeti  floors  as  beitig  warm 
for  the  pigs  w^hen  young  and  delicate,  and  others  for  floors 
made  of  brick,  thinking  that  the  advantage  that  is  gained  in 
point  of  warmth,  is  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  following 
objections.  In  the  first  place,  wood  very  soon  rots  if  laid  on 
the  earth,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  raised  from  the 
ground,  it  only  leaves  a  space  for  the  dung  to  accumulate, 
which  will  find  its  way  through  the  crevices  of  the  boards, 
and  makes  a  hai-bour  for  the  rats ;  ail  I  can  say  is,  if  wood 
is  more  easily  to  be  obtained  than  bricks,  then  use  wood ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  bricks  ai'e  most  convenient,  then  use 
bricks.  The  sleeping  roo:n  of  our  breeding-sty  is  paved 
with  bricks,  and  we  have  never  yet  found  any  inconvenience 
arise  from  it;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  former  one  was 
boarded,  the  boards  Ijeing  raised  from  the  ground  (certainly 
it  was  very  badly  made),  and  we  did  find  much  incon- 
venience. But  the  warmth  on  the  side  of  boards  ccrtamly 
ought  to  be  a  great  matter  for  consideration,  and  I  should 
think  they  would  answer  very  well,  if  a  concrete  surface  were 
first  made,  and  the  boai-ds  laid  on  it.  The  sleeping  room 
should  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  outer  compartment,  not 
with  a  step  up  info  the  bed-room  as  I  have  seen  them,  as  if 
the  young  pigs  get  out,  they  cannot  get  up  this  step  again. 

Perhaps  it  may  save  some  people  ti'ouble  who  wish  to 
build  a  sty,  if  I  give  the  proportions  ;  as  to  teUing  a  man  how 
to  build  one,  this  cannot  be  necessary,  for  if  he  cannot 
knock  ftp  a  pig-sty,  he  certainly  is  not  fit  to  keep  a  pig. 

Breeding-sty. — AVidth  in  front  and  back,  7  ft. ;  length  of 
sides,  8 J  ft.;  height  in  front,  0  ft.;  length  of  yard,  10  ft.; 
width  of  door  from  the  inner  compartment  to  the  outer, 
20  in. ;  height  of  same,  4  ft. ;  ditto  back,  3  ft. :  width  same 
as  sty. 

The  sty  for  fattening  pigs  may  be  much  smaller  according 
to  the  convenience  you  have — they  want  very  little  room. 
An  excellent  wanu  roofing  may  be  made  of  the  "  Patent  felt 
roofing,"  which  is  sold  for  Id.  the  square  foot;  tho  ordy 
thing  it  wants  to  keep  it  in  order  is  to  tar  it  every  spring — 
in  fact  this  should  be  done  to  all  the  sty  outside,  to  make  it 
look  nice  and  to  preserve  the  wood. 

The  floor  of  the  sty  should  be  made  to  slope  in  some  par- 
ticular direction,  that  the  moisture  may  run  oS*  ;  the  outer 
coiu't  should  also  be  well  paved  with  bricks,  or  large  flat  stones 

*  If  you  have  a  tank  to  catch  it  in,  so  much  the  better. 


ercnly  laid,  also  sloping  in  the  same  direction  as  the  bed- 
room ;  tire  sty  should  be  kept  very  clean,  well-washed  down 
occasionally,  and  the  litter  being  well-shaken  up,  the  sty 
should  be  swept  out  clean  every  morning  and  evening.  If 
straw  manure  is  proportionately  more  valuable  than  straw, 
then  both  the  bed-room  and  outer  room  should  be  littered 
with  straw ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  straw  is  proportionately 
more  valuable  than  manure,  then  only  the  sleeping  room 
need  be  littered. 

The  troughs  are  best  made  of  iron,  but  good,  strong 
wooden  ones  are  easily  made,  and  cost  little,  whUe  iron 
troughs  are  very  expensive.  The  wooden  ones  shofild  be 
bound  with  kon,  to  prevent  the  pigs  gnavring  them.  They 
should  also  be  fastened,  to  prevent  their  knocking  them  out 
of  their  places,  and  divided  into  compartments  by  bars 
nailed  strongly  across  the  tops,  at  such  distances  as  to  allow 
the  pigs  to  put  then-  heads  in,  but  not  their  legs— this 
prevents  great  waste  of  food.  For  this  purpose  also  a 
boai-d  should  be  fastened  in  a  slanting  direction  to  the  back 
of  the  trough,  so  that  when  they  root  the  food  out  with  their 
snouts,  which  they  are  very  fond  of  doing,  it  will  run  back 
again  into  the  ti-ough,  instead  of  being  wasted  on  the  ground. 

I  must  yet  again  refer  to  the  necessity  for  cU-anliiicsx.  It 
is  a  most  foolish  and  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  pigs 
are  natitrally  dirty*,  they  love  to  be  kept  clean,  and  a  pig  that 
has  been  washed  once  or  twice,  will  like  it  as  much  as  any 
human  being.  Let  us  then  beseecli  all  pig-keepers,  under 
whose  eyes  these  pages  may  come,  to  preserve  tlie  sty  in  the 
most  dry  and  clean  condition  possible,  to  change  the  straw 
frequently,  and  to  hn(sk  the  pig's  skin  regidarly. 

If  you  malie  up  your  mind  to  keep  a  sow,  by  all  means  let 
me  advise  you  not  to  "  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke."  Choose  a 
sow  of  a  good  shape,  ample  bellied,  with  a  short  neck  and 
snout,  and  tho  fiUl  number  of  teats,  thuteen  or  fourteen, 
and  altogether  of  good-looking  appearance.  Your  best  way 
will  be  to  buy  one  about  three  or  four  months  old,  which 
will  cost  about  15s.,  and  keep  her  fill  she  is  the  proper  age, 
the  nearer  twelve  months  the  better.  By  all  means  gi\  e  her 
a  name ;  vou  may  laugh,  and  say  what  is  the  good  of  this, 
but  you  will  find  it  is  of  use ;  the  tamer  and  quieter  a  pig  is, 
and  the  more  she  knows  you,  the  better  mother  she  is  likely 
to  be.  By  all  means  keep  her  well  and  clean,  no  starving, 
no  fattening,  but  let  her  be  in  i/ood  condition.  Take  care 
always  to  get  the  best  boai-  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
depend  upon  it  your  pigs  will  always  sell  well.  Try  and 
"_70(  a.  name"  for  your  pigs.  Let  it  be  said,  "I  would 
rather  pay  a  shillitig  or  two  more  for  so  and  so's  pigs, 
because  I  know  they  will  do  well ;  his  ai-e  always  nice  pigs, 
and  I  know  they  will  do  better  than  any  body  else's."  ■\yhen 
a  cottager  has  such  a  sow,  he  may  begin  to  be  proud  of  her, 
and  his  only  ditHcidty  will  be  to  have  pigs  enough  to  supply 
the  demand.  But  now  he  must  not  begin  to  think  too  much 
of  them,  and  because  there  is  a  demaiul  for  them,  chai-ge  a 
high  price;  ask  a  good,  reasonable  price,  and  stick  to  it, 
never  take  a  farthing  over  or  under,  so  that  when  yoirr 
neighbours  come  to  buy,  they  may  know  what  they  have  to 
pay,  and  let  them  know,  if  they  do  not  like  to  pay  that  price, 
they  may  stay  away. 

But  above  all  things  keep  both  her  and  her  family  clean  ; 
the  best  pigs  in  the  world  never  look  so  nice  when  they  are 
begrimed  with  mud  and  dirt,  as  when  they  are  clean.  _  I 
cannot  say  too  much  on  this  point ;  let  me  turn  where  I  wiU, 
I  nearly  always  see  tlie  pigs  put  in  some  dirty  hole,  the 
dimg  not  cleared  out  for  weeks  together,  and  their  skin  so 
covered  with  dirt  and  scmf,  that  it  seems  impossible  for 
them  ever  to  grow— but  grow  they  do,  you  will  say,  and 
many  a  nice  piece  of  pork  I  have  eaten  that  came  from  a 
pig  kept  in  a  cUrty  sty— so  you  may;  but  that  pork  would 
have  tasted  twenty  times  nicer  if  it  had  been  kept  clean,  and 
■n-oiUd  have  been  ready  a  month  or  six  weeks  sooner. 

W.  H.  W. 
{To  he  Continued.) 

DUTCH   MODE   OF   LETTUCE-FORCING. 

The  Dutch  sow  the  seed  of  the  White  German  Cahbarjc 
Leltnce,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  first  week 
in  October,  for  the  ptu'pose  of  producing  this  variety  in  cold 

*  I  certainly  advise  all  who  can  aflfortl  it,  to  buy  Youatt  on  the  Pig ;  it 
is  7s.  6d.  1  th'inli.  Puhiishcd  by  Cradocli.  [A  shilling  hoo\— Richardson 
on  the  Pig,  is  also  excellent.    Eb.  C.  G.J 
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frames  duiing  the  mouths  of  Decemher,  Januaiy,  and 
Februaiy.  The  soil  put  in  the  frame  is  fine  leaf-mould, 
which  they  cover  six  inches  thick  mtli  a  deposit  dredged 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Haarlem  Lake.  This  deposit  is 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  almost  black,  and  has  the  ajipear- 
ance  of  very  coai-se  black  r.ippee  suufl'.  I  am  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  the  remains  of  a  melon  or  cucumber-bed  would 
answer  the  same  pm^pose.  Tlie  Ught  of  the  frame  is  covered 
with  oiled  whitey-brown  paper,  though  glass  does  as  well. 
Tlie  lettuce-plants  are  put  one  foot  apart  each  way,  and  have 
air  given  to  them  when  the  weather  is  di-y  and  fine.  Of 
com-se  there  are  alwa.vs  some  httle  attentions  which  discern- 
ing gardeners  are  well  acquainted  vrilh  as  regards  the  treat- 
ment of  plants  in  general,  and  which  are  dependant  on 
locaUty  and  weather.  If  frosty,  protect  by  a  mat,  or  litter, 
(tc.  Xo  bottom-heat  is  given  beyond  a  layer  of  dead  leaves 
a  foot-and-a-haU'  tliick,  which  is  put  about  2  feet  below  the 
smface.  In  this  way,  as  neai-ly  as  possible,  the  finest 
lettuces  are  produced.  I  import  the  White  German  Cabbage 
Lettuce  eveiT  year. — T.  LocKHART,  84,  Fleet-street. 


RASPBEEEIES. 

I  CAN  confiiTn  all  ilr.  Enington  has  said  on  the  Falstoff 
Raspberry,  at  page  1'^,  ha^g  for  some  years  found  it  to  be 
the  best  red  one  gromi ;  and  to  those  of  yoiu"  readers  who 
have  not  yet  possessed  themselves  of  it,  I  strongly  ad%ise 
them  to  do  so  at  once.  I  do  not  know  of  any  new  variety  of 
fruit  ever  sent  out  that  was  so  mucli  superior  to  existing 
kinds  as  this  raspbenw  is  in  so  many  points — not  tlie  least 
valuable  being  the  property  it  has  of  continuing  to  bear 
good,  large,  useful  fniit,  long  after  the  main  crop  is  gathered. 
With  me  it  contujued  bearing  until  the  autumn-fruiting  one 
came  in,  about  the  beginning  of  September ;  and  it  was  not 
a  solitary  fruit  liere  and  tliere,  but  often  a  good  number  on  a 
plant. 

The  Autumn  bearimj,  which  I  presume  to  be  the  same 
Mr.  En-ingtou  calls  the  "  double  bearing,"  is  also  a  good 
and  useful  fruit,  and,  in  some  situations,  the  most  proline 
kind  grown.  AVith  me  it  lias  been  loaded  with  ripe  fruit 
from  the  beginning  of  September,  until  the  severe  frosts  of 
the  :3rd  and  4tli  of  November  checked  it,  and,  I  veiily 
beheve,  had  we  not  had  these  frosts,  it  woidd  have  continued 
to  fm-nish  a  good  supply  up  to  Christmas.  Jlr.  Errington's 
remarks  on  its  haliits  are  quite  right ;  it  requires  room,  and 
does  best  in  a  single  row  by  itself;  mine  are  groning  by  the 
side  of  a  walk,  and  have  received  but  little  attention  in  the 
way  of  smnmer  training,  but  tlie  gi-aceful  appearance  its 
shoots  have,  loaded  as  they  are  witli  fruit  in  the  various 
stages  from  the  just-e.xpanded  blossom  up  to  the  ripe  fruit, 
gives  it  a  veiy  interesting  appearance,  so  that  every  one  who 
lias  seen  them,  has  been  so  conrinced  of  their  utility,  that 
I  expect  they  will  be  more  extensively  grown  tlian  foinnerly ; 
the  friut  is  medium  sized,  but,  of  coiu'se,  the  flavour  decreases 
as  the  season  ad\  ances,  otherwise  in  September  it  is  pretty 
good.  I  only  wish  we  had  anythuig  in  tlie  strawbeny  way 
suitable  for  autiunn  pm-poses,  that  could  be  compared  to  it ; 
I  mean  a  fruit  that  would  bear  as  much  resemblance  to 
tliose  we  liave  in  July,  as  this  raspberiy  does  to  its  compeers 
at  that  favoin-ed  time.  Such  a  fniit  woirld  be  an  acquisition ; 
but  we  must  not  despair,  this  raspben-y  was  not  known 
some  yeai-s  ago,  and  we  hope  some  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Pomona  will  direct  his  skill  to  such  a  successful  issue,  as  to 
furnisli  us  nith  so  desu-able  an  addition  to  our  gardens. 

S.  N.  V. 


TRAXS.VCTIOXS  IX  THE  HEN-YARD— DECEMEn. 

Ducks  may  be  kept  almost  anyniiere,  with  little  trouble, 
but  not,  I  am  afraid,  in  all  places  at  small  expense  ;  at  least 
in  this  I  give  the  result  of  my  own  experience.  They  are 
cmious,  hungry,  dirty  things  ;  they  waddle  about,  and  crave 
for  food,  robbing  the  other  poultry,  and  making  every 
place  dirty,  in  a  manner  quite  pecuhar  to  themselves.  They 
will  live  and  fatten  without  the  use  of  a  pond,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  they  do  better  and  are  more  proKtaljle  to  their  owners, 
when  they  can  have  access  to  water.  AVhere  they  have  a 
pond,  they  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  food  for  themselves, 
wliich,  of  course,  saves  the  pockets  of  those  who  pay  fur  the 
corn  and  meal ;    but  I  can,  at  the  same  time,  pronounce 


from  experience  that  ducks  may  be  kept,  will  thrive,  lay 
abundantly,  and  raise  duckUngs,  which  will  prove  exceed- 
ingly deUcate  for  the  table,  when  supplied  with  only  a  good 
tub  of  water  instead  of  a  pond. 

I  believe  the  kinds  of  ducks  generally  kept  for  domestic 
purposes  are  the  Ajlesbui-}-,  the  Rouen,  and  the  common 
sort.  From  my  own  experience,  I  consider  the  Aylesbuiy 
the  best ;  they  are  lai-ge  and  perfectly  white,  with  hght  bill 
and  yellow  legs;  they  lay  well,  the  eggs  are  large,  with  white 
shells,  and  the  ducks  make  excellent  sitters  and  mothers  ; 
they  are  also  very  good  for  the  table.  On  first  buying,  the 
Aylesbury  ducks  are  dearer  tlian  the  common  sorts  ;  I  have 
bought  very  good  for  four  shUlings  each,  and  I  have  been 
asked  as  much  as  eight;  good  common  ducks  may,  I  believe, 
be  had  for  half-a-crown  each. 

About  the  time  when  the  ducks  should  begin  to  lay,  I 
have  them  shut  in  at  night,  as  they  often  have  a  great 
inclination  to  lay  astray ;  but  when  they  once  become  accus- 
tomed to  lay  in  one  place,  they  will  keep  constant  to  it;  then, 
therefore,  I  leave  them  at  full  hberty  to  run  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  seek  their  favourite  animal  food.  In  the 
morning  I  give  them  a  good  pan  of  poi-ridge,  made  with  the 
meal  called  middlings  and  crushed  barley,  mixed  together; 
in  the  evening,  they  have  oats  thrown  into  a  pan  of  water. 
While  the  duckUngs  are  young,  they  are  fed  more  fre- 
quently ;  they  are  veiy  fond  of  boiled  white  cabbage  chopped 
with  their  food,  and  will  eat  raw  lettuce  greedily  ;  in  lact, 
there  are  few  things  whicli  ducks  will  not  eat  vdih  a  good 
appetite.  They  usually  commence  laying  early  in  the  year, 
and  wlien  I  have  reason  to  tliink  them  idle  in  this  respect, 
I  submit  them  to  the  same  treatment  which  my  hens  receive ; 
that  is,  I  have  the  food  given  to  them  warm  every  morning 
for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  until  they  begin  to  lay. 

I  say,  decidedly,  allow  the  ducks  to  sit  and  hatch  their  own 
progeny;  do  not  employ  the  senices  of  a  hen  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  for  with  a  small  hen  the  large  duck's  eggs  will  be 
starved  by  insufficient  warmth,  and  the  senices  of  a  large, 
tine,  fat  hen,  are  generally  too  valuable  to  be  spared  from 
the  more  congenial  task  of  liatchiug  chickens.  I  have  seen 
it  observed  by  many  authors,  often,  I  believe,  repeating  from 
each  other,  that  an  old  duck  will  do  little  in  defence  of  her 
young  ones,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  tliis,  and  can  only  say  / 
have  had  many  a  good  bite  from  the  mother  duck,  as  a 
punishment  for  venturing  to  touch  a  member  of  her  little 
family.  If  you  wish  for  plenty  of  eggs  in  preference  to 
ducldings,  let  the  eggs  be  collected  every  morning;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  would  like  the  duck  to  sit,  allow  her  to  collect 
her  eggs  herself  for  the  purpose.  If  you  are  fearful  that 
the  eggs  will  not  keep  in  the  nest,  remove  those  which  are 
fresh  laid,  but  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  nest  eggs  to 
deceive  the  duck  into  the  belief  that  she  is  collecting  for 
herself,  and  after  a  time  she  will  commence  sitting,  when  it 
will  be  easy,  at  her  feeding  time,  to  change  the  stale  eggs 
for  fresh. 

The  ground  is  the  best  locality  for  a  duck's  nest,  and 
perhaps  the  corner  of  the  duck's-Iiouse  may  be  the  safest 
place,  although  I  have  known  lai'ge  broods  of  fine  duckhngs 
liatched  out  of  doors.  Give  the  dnck  a  good  supply  of 
straw,  and  she  will  make  a  beautiful  nest  for  herself;  when 
she  has  fonned  it,  thrust  a  good  handful  of  hay  into  a 
corner  within  reach  of  her  bill;  this  she  will  use  to  cover 
her  eggs  when  she  leaves  her  nest  to  feed.  Take  care  that 
she  is  supplied  witli  corn  and  water  whenever  she  leaves  her 
nest  to  seek  it,  and  she  will  be  pretty  sure  to  go  on  well. 

I  have  heard  many  persons  complain  of  bad  success  with 
their  sitting  ducks.  I  believe  this  generally  arises  from  the 
duck  being  fidgetty  and  inconstant  during  tlie  first  two  or 
three  days  of  sitting.  The  drake,  unwilling  to  lose  the 
company  of  his  companion,  thrusts  his  head  in  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  calls  her  forth  with  his  affectionate 
guttural,  and  the  duck  Ustens  to  his  call,  and  in  the  pleasure 
of  his  company  forgets  her  eggs  for  hours  together ;  for  this 
reason  1  watch  her  for  the  first  few  days  when  she  comes 
otf  to  feed,  and  drive  her  back  to  her  nest  when  she  has 
been  oft'  long  enough,  taking  cai'e  to  do  so  gently,  not  to 
excite  her  jealousy,  for  if  she  tm'ns  cross  she  will,  ven" 
likely,  break  some  of  her  eggs.  When  once  well  settled  to 
the  nest  I  find  them  excellent  sitters,  hardly  allowing  them- 
selves time  to  feed.  The  day  four  weeks,  or  one,  or  some- 
times even  two  days  later,  the  little  ducklings  make  their 
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appearance;  when  there  is  reason  to  think  that  several  are 
hatched,  it  ia  better  to  remove  them  from  the  nest,  for  they 
are  large,  active  things  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  will  deprive 
the  remaining  eggs  of  the  mother's  warmth.  Ducks  are 
very  cross  while  sitting,  and  will  snap  at  any  hand  tliat 
approaches ;  let  one  person  lift  her  oli'  hy  the  neck,  while 
another  removes  her  little  ones.  If  she  has  been  long 
witliout  eating,  place  corn  and  water  before  her,  and  let  her 
go  back  to  her  nest  as  soon  as  she  likes.  I  do  not  think 
ducks  the  phlegmatic  animals  they  are  generally  represented  ; 
on  the  contrary  they  are  much  attached  to  each  other,  and 
very  fond  of  their  young  ones ;  and  the  drake  is  an  afiec- 
tionate,  gallant  fellow,  who  takes  no  unkind  notice  of  the 
young  members  of  his  family.  Ansteb  Bonn. 


tamest  and  most  docile  fowl  I  ever  met  with,  and  ai-e  easily 
confined  to  the  place  intended  for  them ;  this  I  can  speak 
to  from  my  own  experience,  for  my  fence  does  not  exceed 
three  feet  in  height,  and  they  have  never  attempted  to  pass 
over  it.  And  for  the  table,  I  can  also  speak  to  their  excel- 
lence ;  they  are  far  superior  in  flavour  to  any  fowl  I  have 
met  with,  something  resembling  pheasant ;  then-  eggs,  too, 
are  parliciilarly  tine-flavoured.  It  appears  there  are  two 
kinds  of  Cochin  China  fowls :  the  squai-e  built  variety,  those 
I  am  speaking  of,  which  are  the  greatest  favourites,  and  slso 
veiy  rare ;  and  those  which  shghtly  resemble  tlie  Malay,  and 
whii'li  have  already  been  figured  at  page  172,  vol.  iii.,  of 
'J'he  Cottage  Gakdenee. — J.  H.  Payne. 


PHYSALIS  EDULIS. 

Last  year  one  of  your  correspondents  asked  where  he 
could  get  seeds  of  the  Physalis  ediilis.  As  they  are  not  in 
the  list  even  of  Carter,  I  made  a  memorandum  to  save  a  few 
this  year,  and  now  enclose  them.  Should  you  know  who  the 
correspondent  is,  and  think  it  worth  the  trouble,  you  can 
send  them  on.  But  pray  keep  ray  name  quiet,  or  I  shall 
have  a  host  of  correspondents  myself. 

The  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw  were  at  Ootacamund,  or  the 
Neilgherry  hills,  where  the  plant  is  completely  naturalized. 
The  to\vn  is  about  TSOO  feet  above  sea  level.  AVinterjust 
without  frost,  so  that  all  Cape  plants  live  out  of  doors,  but 
summer  never  brings  the  hot  weather  we  have  here  in 
England.  From  these  data  I  thought  that  the  plant  might 
do  very  well  in  the  open  quarters  of  an  ordinary  kitchen - 
garden,  and  so  it  did,  as  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  but 
the  huge  roots  made  the  plants  run  to  leaf. 

The  great  point  in  its  culture  is  starvation.  A  plant  in  a 
five  or  six  incli  pot  plunged  in  the  ground  does  well.  If  not 
in  pot,  I  should  recommend  the  same  treatment  as  Mr. 
Errington  recommends  (Cottage  GAEDENEri,  p.  353,  Sept. 
last)  for  that  nearly  allied  plant,  the  Tomato. 

In  the  autumn  I  destroy  the  old  plants,  and  keep  rooted 
cuttings  through  the  winter  under  glass  without  heat.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  arises  from  the  plants  being  older  and 
stronger,  but  I  fancy  I  never  tasted  any  fruit  produced  in 
England  so  good  as  that  on  the  Xeilgherries.  Tlie  plant  is 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  India,  but  there  also  tlie  flavour 
is  inferior.  Boiled  with  sugar  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
delicious  preser\'es  I  know.  Geo.  SrAEKi;s. 

[If  the  coiTespondent  alluded  to  will  send  us  his 
direction,  we  will  forward  to  him  the  seeds  Mr.  Sparkes  has 
so  obligingly  enclosed. — En.  C.  G.] 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS. 
As  so  much  interest  at  the  present  time  exists  regarding 
the  true  breed  of  Cochin  China  fowls,  and  so  great  a  desire 
to  <ibtain  them  on  the  part  of  every  person  at  aU  fond  of 
rearing  poultry,  myself  amongst  the  rest,  that  I  was  in- 
duced, a  sliort  time  since,  to  visit  Mr.  Punchaul,  of  Blunts 
Hall,  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  ob- 
tained three  silver  medals  for  specimens  of  this  truly  magni- 
ficent breed  of  fowls,  at  the  JliiUand  Counties  Exhibition  last 
year ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  highly  gratified  with  the  sight  of  his 
poulti-y,  lis  well  as  with  the  good  style  in  which  they  are  kept. 
Then'  size  is  extraordinoiy,  some  of  the  cockerels  weighing 
from  nine  to  ten  pounds-and-a-half  as  tliey  run  in  tlie  yard, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  never  before  had  seen  a  true-bred 
Cochin  China  fowl,  although  I  have  talceu  much  pains  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  I'lmchard,  I  find,  kept  3.5  store  hens  through  the 
winter,  and  he  had,  when  I  visited  him,  upwards  of  TidU 
fliickens  hatdied  this  year.  He  also  kindly  showed  me  the 
egg  accoiuit  in  his  manager's  book,  which,  from  the  first  of 
•lanuary  to  the  end  of  September,  amovmted  to  no  less  than 
41. '.8. 

The  pains  whicli  Mr.  Punchard  has  taken  to  improve  the 
stock,  by  selecting  the  best  specmieus  for  breeders,  does  him 
much  crecUt,  and  .iustly  merits  the  thanks  of  every  lover  of 
poultry  in  the  kingdom.  He  assm'es  me  that  they  are  good 
sitters  and  mothers,  and  that  they  lay  withm  two  or  three 
weeks  after  having  produced  chickens.     They  are  also  the 


[The  portraits  given  in  our  third  volume,  though  of  birds 
from  Cochin  China,  are,  we  believe,  a  cross  between  the 
true  fowls  of  that  country  and  the  Malay  variety.  Of  the 
true,  and,  as  Blr.  Payne  graphically  describes  tliem,  "  the 
square-built  variety,"  we  now  present  to  our  readers  two 
drawings,  copied  from  those  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Ayricultural  Society,  and  which  Mr.  Trotter,  the  writer  of 
the  prize  essay  on  poultrj'  management,  considers  "  the  best 
specimens  of  Cochin  China  fowls  of  the  day."  They  are 
the  favourite  kind  bred  by  Mr.  Punchard. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


HOME  AVINE  MAKING. 
Under  this  head  I  purpose  giving  a  few  directions  for  the 
manufacture  of  some  of  the  more  usual  English  wines;  but 
I  would  first  repeat,  that  no  receipt  can  in  itself  ensure  yood 
u-inc:  the  various  stages  of  the  process  of  fermentation  must 
be  carefully  conducted,  or  it  matters  little  what  fruit  forms 
the  basis,  or  in  what  quantities  the  various  ingretUents  are 
used. 
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In  the  following  directions,  Eoberts's  Sacchnvometer  is 
supposed  to  be  used  in  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities 
during  the  jirocess ;  and  as  the  first  step  necessary  is  to 
ascertain,  whatever  may  be  the  fruit,  the  specific  gravity  of 
its  juice  (for  according  to  the  greater  or  less  gravity  of  this 
juice,  less  or  more  sugar  must  be  added  to  bring  it  up  to  tlie 
rerjuu-ed  standard),  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  Mr.  Robert's  "British  AViue  Maker"  a  table  of  the 
various  gravities  of  the  expressed  juice  of  several  of  our 
English  fruits: — 

"  Ripe  grapes,  about  70 ;  half-ripe,  -45 ;  red  currants, 
flS  ;  white,  .52  ;  black,  52  ;  gooseberries  two-thirds  ripe, 
■53;  elderberries,  .50 ;  mulberries,  .5!) ;  juice  of  the  rhubarb 
stalk,  l.j ;  1  lb.  of  parsnips,  boUed  in  one  gallon  of  water 
for  two  hours,  15  ;  one  pound  of  sugar  in  one  gallon  of 
water,  SG."  All  these  gravities  were  noted  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  BO"  Fahrenheit,  and  to  them  I  may  add — Apple 
juice  as  it  runs  from  the  press,  55.  From  various  trials 
made  this  season  I  found  it  vary  in  difl'erent  samples  from 
•50  to  60 :  the  highest  gravity  was  observed  but  in  one 
instance.  "With  these  preliminary  observations  I  wUl  uov/ 
proceed  to 

WINE    FEOM   RIPE    GKATES. 

This  wine  claims  the  first  place  on  my  list,  inasmuch  as 
in  no  other  fi-uit  have  we  naturally  the  necessary  consti- 
tuents of  wine.  Fifteen  to  twenty  poimds  of  grapes  should 
be  used  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The  grapes  shoidd  be 
carefully  picked  from  the  stalk,  and  all  damaged  berries 
rejected.  They  shoidd  be  bruised  with  the  hand,  and  well 
mixed  with  the  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  steeped  in  it 
for  a  few  days,  the  mass  being  well  stirred  twice  or  three 
times  daily.  Tlie  liijuor  should  then  be  strained,  the  husks 
being  pressed  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  crush  the 
seeds,  as  they  might  impart  a  rough,  unpleasant  flavour. 

The  gravity  of  this  liquor  should  now  be  ascertained  by 
the  Saccharometer,  and  sugar  added  sufficient  to  brinK  it  up 
to  about  120  (24  on  Roberts's  scale).  It  is  probable  that 
two  pounds  per  gallon  will  be  required,  but  of  course  this 
will  depend  on  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit  used,  and  the  dry- 
ness and  heat  of  the  preceding  summer :  the  riper  tlie 
grapes  the  higher  the  gravity  of  then-  juice,  and  consequently 
the  less  sugar  required  to  bring  it  up  to  the  necessary 
richness.  It  is  this  uncertainty  that  renders  the  strict 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  any  receipt — ordering  so  much 
sugar  and  so  much  fruit  to  every  gallon  of  water — liable  to 
produce  very  differing  results  in  difl'erent  years.  The  fer- 
mentation should  be  proceeded  with  precisely  as  du-ected 
for  rhubarb  wine;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  the 
season  at  which  this  wine  was  made  has  become  advanced, 
the  operation  should  be  conducted  in  a  room  artificially 
warmed,  and  kept  at  a  temperatme  of  about  CM". 

The  final  gravity  of  the  wine  before  bottling  should  be 
about  .35,  or,  if  it  be  intended  as  a  dry  wine,  even  as  low  as 
20.  In  the  former  case,  the  wine  should  be  bottled  in 
March,  and  in  champagne  bottles;  in  the  latter  case,  two 
years  in  the  cask  will  greatly  impi-ove  and  mellow  the  wine. 

■WINE    PEOM   UNHirE    (iKATES 

May  be  made  in  the  same  manner,  the  only  dia'erencc 
being  in  the  increased  quantity  of  sugar,  the  proportion 
required  being  indicated  by  the  saccharometer,  it  being 
remembered  that  each  pound  of  sug.ar  will  raise  the  gravity 
about  36.  Wine  made  from  unripe  or  partially  ripe  grapes 
is  not  deficient  in  flavom-,  and  has  much  the  character 
of  hock. 

VnSE   FltOM    GKAPE-VINE    PRUNINGS 

May  be  made  of  an  excellent  quality.  As  chemical  analysis 
proves  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  vine  to  be  exactly 
similar  in  thuii-  composition  to  the  immature  fruit,  so,  by 
infusing  them  in  boiling  water,  letting  them  steep  for  sever.il 
days,  using  the  same  weights  as  in  the  case  of  fruit,  and 
adding  sugar  as  indicated  by  the  saccharometer,  togetlier 
with  a  little  ai-gol  as  in  rhubarb  wine,  a  well-flavotu-ed  wine 
may  be  produced.  I  made  a  small  cask  in  18in  from  half 
such  prunings,  and  half  rhubarb  stalks,  and  I  believe  it  will 
prove  a  good  wine.  Of  course  it  requires  more  sugar,  and 
is  so  far  more  expensive ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  tie  cost  of  the  sugar  is  the  cost  of  the  wine,  and  it — the 
sugar — will  perhaps   average  about  three  pounds  to   the 


gallon.  Mr.  Roberts  says  that  this  wine,  made  from  vine- 
leaves  and  prunings,  "  is  highly  prized,  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  decidedly  a  domestic  wine  as  most  of  those  made 
in  this  country,  resembhng  in  flavour  more  the  foreign 
wine." 

I  have  no  practical  experience  of  the  quality  of  such  wine, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
making,  should  any  of  your  readers  hke  to  ti-y  the  experi- 
ment about  next  .Tune  or  July,  and  would  feel  their  way,  as 
it  were,  step  by  step,  with  the  saccharometer;  and,  lest  any 
should  think  tliat  I  revert  too  olten  to  this  little  instrument, 
and  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  scieiilifi^  conduct  of  the 
fermentation,  I  will  quote,  as  an  appropriate  conclusion  to 
this  paper,  a  passage  from  Dr.  Mac  (JuUoch  : — "  But  let  me 
inculcate,  that  the  wine  is  not  made  when  the  ingredients 
are  introduced  into  the  vessel.  It  is  then  that  the  labour 
bei/iiis,  and  nothing  but  care  and  attention  to  every  part  of 
the  subseciuent  processes  can  ensure  satisfaction,  or  produce 
valuable  results." — Henkv  W.  Livett. 


THE  DOMESTIC  PIGEON. 
(Continued from  jyagc  76.) 

THE    AVIAKY. 

The  aviary  is  intended  for  lodging  birds  that  ai-e  much 
more  domesticated,  and  better  accustomed  to  confinement 
and  its  inconveniences.  It  does  not  require,  like  the  dovecot, 
to  he  built  away  from  the  house,  but  any  convenient  place 
iviU  do,  as  a  yard,  or  garden,  or  even  a  fowl-yard,  jirovided  it 
is  not  exposed  to  the  cold  north  wind,  though  it  would  be 
better  if  facing  the  east  or  south,  and  especially  if  the  light 
can  be  admitted  on  those  sides.  In  large  towns  it  may 
be  constructed  on  a  roof  or  terrace,  and  even  in  a  granary. 

The  aviary  should  be  square ;  the  height  proportionable 
to  its  width.  Its  total  size  must  be  reg^ilated  by  the  number 
of  pairs  intended  to  be  placed  in  it.  It  would  be  necessary, 
for  example,  to  make  an  aviary  eight  feet  square,  if  required 
to  contain  eight  pairs ;  if  it  is  sixteen  feet  long,  by  eight 
wide,  we  may  lodge  sixteen  pairs  there,  and  thus  proijor- 
tionably.  We  may  calculate,  whatever  shape  we  choose  to 
make  our  building,  on  eight  square  feet  to  a  couple  of  birds. 
The  more  we  increase  the  number  in  a  given  space,  the 
more  quarrels,  and  battles,  and  racket,  and  broken  eggs  we 
shall  have. 

There  ai-e  several  methods  made  use  of  in  constructing 
the  birds'  nests,  but  all  are  not  equally  good.  Some  persons 
have  small  holes  built  in  tlieir  aviary:  this  plan  is  the 
worst  of  all,  and  only  does  for  the  dovecot  stock-dove. 
Others  consti'uct  boxes  on  shelves,  about  ten  inches  deep  by 
eight  wide,  and  furnish  them  with  a  nest  of  plaster,  or  a 
basket.  The  fault  of  these  boxes  is  that  they  are  too  small, 
and  easily  imbibe  the  dung,  which  soon  accumulates  and 
beats,  and  throws  out  a  fetid  smell  injmlous  to  young 
pigeons.  Wicker  baskets,  placed  on  a  shght  wooden  frame- 
work, are  also  very  much  used ;  but  they  are  still  more  in- 
convenient here  than  in  the  dovecot.  If  the  aviary  is  built 
according  to  the  agreement  of  sixteen  square  feet,  the  best 
form  of  nests  is  to  fix  all  round  a  shelf  formed  of  a  sub- 
stantial plank  eighteen  inches  wide,  fixed  on  Ijrackets  or  arms 
let  into  the  wall ;  they  may  also  he  placed  loosely  in  grooves, 
for  the  convenience  of  taking  them  down  to  clean  them. 
Twenty-two  inches  above  this  shelf  we  place  a  second,  then 
a  third  at  the  same  distance,  if  we  wish  for  two  rows  of 
nests — a  fourth,  if  we  would  have  three  on  these  shelves. 
Place  small  vertical  planks,  to  form  separate  boxes  ;  they 
should  be  three  feet  apart,  so  as  to  give  this  space  to  each 
little  habitation.  Place  the  divisions  of  the  upper  boxes 
over  the  middle  of  the  lower  boxes.  In  front  of  each  cell 
fix  a  window  frame,  furnished  ^rith  a  wire  lattice,  liaving  in 
the  middle  an  entrance,  ten  inches  high  and  eight  wide, 
provided  with  a  door  shutting  by  means  of  a  wooden  latch 
or  iron  hook.  There  should  be  a  small  plank  in  front  of 
the  door  the  width  of  the  entrance,  and  extending  eight  or 
nine  inches  beyond  it.  This  is  indispensable  for  the  pigeon 
to  alight  upon  when  it  returns  to  its  dwelling.  It  wUl  be 
perceived,  that  when  we  advise  not  to  place  the  divisions  of 
the  second  row  over  the  first,  it  is  in  order  that  the  resting- 
places  before  the  doors  should  not  be  over  each  other,  that 
the  pigeons,  which  ai-e  very  fond  of  remaining  there,  may 
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mil  drop  their  dirt  on  to  encli  other.  The  interior  of  each 
dwelling  should  be  furnished  with  two  nests  of  plaster,  one 
on  tlio  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left — nests  of  baked 
cai-tli  may  be  made  use  of.  This  manner  of  distiibuting  an 
aviary  is  so  much  the  more  advantageous  that  each  pair  of 
pigeons  is  lodged  by  itself,  without  risk  of  being  troubled 
by  tlie  others.  AVlien  their  dwoUings  arc  not  closed,  and 
independent  one  from  the  other,  each  male  posts  himself 
near-  his  female  while  she  is  sitting,  and  not  only  will  not 
allow  other  birds  to  approach,  but  he  even  prevents  their 
sitting  within  foiu-  or  five  nests  on  each  side  of  him.  'Wo 
have  seen  tlieni  furiously  defend  a  whole  row  where  they 
had  estabhshed  themselves.  The  result  of  this  habit  is 
quarrels  and  battles  mthout  end,  the  smallest  inconvenience 
of  which  is  that  it  produces  confusion  in  the  aviary.  We 
may  in  these  nests  enclose  one  or  two  birds  brouglit  from 
another  aviary,  and  there  retain  them  prisoners  imti!  they 
have  coiipled  and  laid,  and  by  this  means  accustom  them  to 
a  change-of  residence  without  feai-  of  losing  them,  or  the 
annoyance  of  keeping  the  others  prisoners. 

In  all  cases  the  nests  should  be  placed  in  the  darkest  part 
of  the  aviary,  because  pigeons  always  seek  obscurity  for 
laying  and  sitting ;  some  persons,  in  constructing  dweUings 
like  those  we  have  just  described,  add  to  them,  for  this 
i-eason,  two  small  planks,  one  on  each  side,  which  shades 
the  two  plasters  or  nests.  The  walls  of  the  aviary  should 
be  plastered  and  whitened  with  lime;  they  should  be  pierced 
with  one  or  two  windows,  to  admit  a  little  light,  without  its 
being  too  strong.  The  flooring  should  be  covered  with  a 
good  inch  of  fine  sand,  on  which  the  dung  verj'  soon  be- 
comes dry,  and  is  easily  removed  every  two  or  three  days  by 
means  of  a  small  rake  with  very  close  teeth,  or  a  birch 
broom.  The  person  who  makes  use  of  this  last  article 
must  be  careful  to  press  very  lightly  on  the  sand,  so  as  only 
to  remove  the  sm-face.  Those  pigeons  which  inhabit  a 
sanded  aviaiy  always  have  a  clean  and  glossy  plumage. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  divide  the  aviary  into  two  or 
three  separate  compartments  by  lattice-work,  if  we  wish  to 
have  all  races  of  pigeons.  The  Pouters,  Jacobms,  Cavaliers, 
dtc,  might,  in  fighting  with  the  others,  receive  in  then- 
swelled  throats  very  dangerous  blows ;  they  should,  there- 
fore, be  shut  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  pigeon-house. 
The  large  species,  such  as  the  Eoman,  &c.,  should  be  in 
another,  and  the  small  ones  in  a  third.  The  less  commu- 
nication the  races  have  with  each  other,  the  less  amateurs 
will  have  to  feai'  intermixtures. 

We  should  take  the  precaution  of  always  keeping  several 
water-troughs  in  the  aviary,  and  in  a  corner  a  httle  straw 
cut  into  pieces  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  so  that  the 
birds  may  find  materials  to  construct  a  clean  and  convenient 
nest  for  their  young  ones.  Some  races  entu'ely  neglect  this 
attention ;  they  lay  their  eggs  in  an  empty  nest,  which  is 
frequently  followed  by  the  eggs  being  broken,  or  quickly 
becoming  cold :  the  amatem'  will  remedy  this  by  himself 
I)lacing  a  httle  straw  in  the  nest.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
collect  such  a  quantity  of  tmgs  in  it  that  they  raise  the 
nest  much  too  high,  which  causes  the  eggs  to  roU  out;  in 
this  ease  w"e  must  take  out  the  superfluous  quantity. 


DESCEIPTIOXS  OF  PIGEONS. 

FIFTEENTH  EACE. 

Sw.iLLOW  Pigeons  (Columha  hirundiniitti). — These  bii'ds 
have  derived  theii'  name  from  then'  resemblance  to  the  Sea 
Swallow  (Peterel).  The  imderneath  part  of  the  body,  head, 
and  neck  ai'e  white ;  the  upper  pail  of  the  head,  the  covering 
of  the  wings,  and  the  feathers  of  the  thighs  are  black,  red, 
blue,  or  yeUow.  They  ai'e  feathered-footed,  and  the  colours 
of  the  feathers  on  then'  feet  are  always  like  those  of  the 
cloak ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  also  of  the  same 
colom',  proceeding  from  and  including  the  upper  mandible 
of  the  beak,  the  colom-  passing  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eye,  and  terminating  at  the  under  extremity  of  tlie  skull, 
very  much  hke  that  of  the  Tomtit,  with  a  black  head.  They 
have  a  long  body,  lilie  the  Turtle-dove,  but  are  much  lai-ger. 
They  fly  veiy  well,  .and  hke  to  hover  with  rapidity  to  a  very 
great  height.  If  they  have  the  same  facility  in  flying  that 
the  swallow  has,  they  have  also  the  same  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing, and  are  still  more  ungraceful  in  this  movement.  The 
shortness  of  their  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  feathers  v.ith 


which  they  ai-e  covered,  obliges  them  to  advance  heavily, 
and  with  constraint,  by  raising  then-  feet  slowly,  and  in  an 
awlnvoid  manner.  In  wet  climates  and  dirty  dovecotes  their 
feathei-s  become  loaded  with  cUrt,  and  inconvenient.  Besides 
this,  they  sometimes  have  the  defect  of  a  streaked  iris,  by  a 
part  of  the  white  extending  over  it,  which  lessens  their  value 
in  the  estimate  of  amateurs.  These  pigeons  ought  not  to 
have  any  black  feather  across  the  white,  but  tlie  dealers, 
before  offering  them  for  sale,  carefully  cut  them  out  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  The  amateur  may  easily  avoid  being 
deceived  in  this  manner,  by  examining  them  attentively  ;  if 
he  finds  any  vacant  places  in  the  smoothness  of  their 
plumage,  or  if,  by  blowing  them,  he  perceives  the  quUls  of 
cut  feathers,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  toilette  having  been 
made. 

Co MMON  Swallow  Pigeon  ( Columba  hirundinina  galeala) . — 
Natm-alists  have  doubtless  given  it  the  name  of  galcata  from 


fancying  they  could  see  the  form  of  a  helmet  in  the  spot  on 
their  head.  The  iris  is  yellow,  or  sandy ;  they  are  very 
much  shod,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  amateui-s. 

Yellow  Swau^ow  Pigeon  (Columba  hirundinina  liitea). — 
Resembling  the  preceding,  but  having  those  parts  yellow 
which  in  the  other  are  black,  red,  or  blue.  These  birds  are 
prolific. 

Speckled  Swallow  Pigeon  (Columba  hirundinina  sciniil- 
lata). — This  charming  bird  is  extremely  rare  in  France  ;  it 
can  scarcely  be  procui-ed  except  in  Germany,  where  even  it 
is  not  common.  Its  cloak  is  fawn-colour,  prettily  speckled 
with  black  or  red. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*♦*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  ot 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  thera  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  eommunications  should  be  addressed  "  To  the  Editor  of 
The.  Cottage  Gardener,  2.  Ameyi  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Cheap  Literatdre  (.-I  Suliscriher). — Whoever  sneers  at  you  for  any 
supposed  deficiency,  be  assured  is  of  superficial  acquirements  himself; 
for  he  who  knows  much  is  always  the  most  conscious  of  how  little  he 
knows.  If.  in  addition  to  The  Cottage  Gardener,  you  purchase 
The  Cottage  Gnrdener^s  Dictionary,  you  will  have  all  you  need  upon  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  if  you  require  information  on  the  cur- 
rent literature  and  science  of  the  day,  take  in  the  At/ienaium. 

Gas  Stove  (L.). — This  is  merely  a  common  iron  stove  of  any  diameter 
required,  with  a  circular  row  of  jets  of  flame  issuing  from  a  coil  of  pipe 
within  it,  or  from  a  common  .irgand  burner  so  placed,  and  with  an  iron 
instead  of  a  glass  tube  round  it.  The  fumes  arc  carried  away  by  an  iron 
cliinmey  passing  through  the  roof  or  side  of  the  house,  and  the  burning 
gas  is  supplied  with  air  by  a  small  pipe  communicating  with  the  outer 
air,  and  pa.ssing  into  the  stove  at  its  bottom.  Any  gas-fitter  knows  what 
it  is.     Your  other  queries  next  week. 

Name  of  Insect  (Paul). — You  say  you  caught  one  of  the  insects 
which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  your  Roses  and  Clematis.  Why  did  you  not 
udd  that  it  is  a  small  beetle,  or  what  it  is  like  ? 

North  Border  (E.  D.  B.). — We  intend  to  devote  an  article  in  the 
Kitchen-garden  dep.irtment  to  "  north  borders  "  and  their  various  uses  ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  you  may  plant  a  part  of  it  with  EUoti  Strawlterries, 
which  is  a  late  kind,  and  being  placed  in  such  a  situation  tends  to 
lengthen  the  season  ;  as  these  ought  to  be  planted  immediately  (if  done  this 
autumn),  we  at  once  reply  to  your  query,  but  the  uses  of  the  remainder 
of  the  border  w  dl  be  treated  of  at  length  next  week. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  Cones  [L.  i?.).— It  is  very  questionable  if  there 
arc  any  good  seeds  in  the  cones.     We  have  sown  a  great  mauy  seeds 
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brought  from  the  same  trees  on  Mount  L&banon,  but  we  never  reared 
but  one  plant.  Still,  we  like  the  associations  connectctl  with  such 
gardening.  Leave  the  cones  as  they  are  to  the  middle  or  end  of  March, 
theu  place  them  near  a  hot  fire,  and  that  will  open  tlie  scales ;  but  if  not, 
the  cones  must  be  split  into  four  quarters  with  a  sharp  tool,  and  then  the 
scales  may  be  separated  to  get  at  the  seeds.  Sow  them  in  a  shallow  pit 
or  pan,  and  merely  cover  the  seeds  ;  use  light  friable  loam  only,  and  give 
no  water  until  the  seedlings  are  well  up.  A  close  cold  pit,  or  one  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  is  the  best  place  for  them;  but  allow  a  free  current  of 
air  if  the  seeds  vegetate. 

Evergreen  Screen  iJulius).— The  best  evergreen  for  a  screen  is  the 
common  laurel ;  and  supposing  your  plants  are  a  yard  high,  and  the  soil 
gond,  it  will  take  nine  or  ten  years  to  be  as  high  as  you  require,  twelve 
feet ;  but  you  may  plant  a  row  of  spruce  firs,  twelve  or  fifteen,  at  once, 
and  you  may  plant  tliem  so  close  tha:  the  bottom  branches  will  meet. 
The  spruce  bears  clipping  much  better  than  the  laurel.  None  of  the 
trees  you  name  would  suit  you.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Atiricnlas 
and  Polyanthuses  in  bloom  in  the  borders  at  the  end  of  a  fine  autumn. 

Cover  foe  Vine  Boeder  (C.  A'.  G.).— Cover  your  vine  border  imme- 
diately merely  to  prevent  it  freezing  ;  for  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  good 
as  fresh  tree  leaves,  although  dry  Utter  will  do.  A  fortnight  before  you 
commence  forcing,  turn  and  mix  a  quantity  of  hot  manure  with  the 
leaves,  making  them  quite  t^vo  feet  deep,  and  thenceforward  secure  a 
hc;it  of  nearly  80^  in  the  mass.  Use  fresh-got  leaves,  well-sweated  with 
dung  beforehand,  for  your  "breaking"  inside.  Put  Strawberries  in 
your  second  vinery  directly ;  let  them  remain  there  until  you  put  the 
swijating  material  in  your  early  vinery,  and  then  introduce  them  there, 
putting  them  within  nine  inches  of  the  glass.  Or,  which  would  be  better 
still,  merely  set  them  on  the  fermenting  material  (not  plunged]  for  a 
fortnight  previously  to  going  on  the  shelf. 

Geraniums  for  Conservatory  {Charley). — The  back  wall  of  a 
conservatory,  eighteen  feet  high,  with  glass  at  front  and  one  end  only, 
will  never  grow  any  Geraniums  to  satisfaction  more  than  for  ayearortwo. 
The  ShruhUmd  Scarlet  is  the  only  one  we  should  like  to  try,  and  if  the 
back  border  is  renewed  with  very  good  soil,  it  would  reach  the  top  in 
three  or  four  years.  It  is  an  excellent  place  for  Camellias,  Mr.  Beaton 
has  promised  to  give  full  lists  of  bedding  Geraniums,  &c.,  itc. 

SlARiE  L  iviSE  Pear  (L.). — Some  mismanagement  in  pruning  the 
spurs  along  the  main  branches  is  the  cause  of  the  fruit  being  only  pro- 
duced at  tlieir  estremities— a  very  common  case— for  which,  and  against 
such,  Mr.  Errmgton  has  written  repeatedly.  The  best  remedy  now,  is  to 
select  a  medium-sized  shoot  of  last  season's  growth,  here  and  there,  and 
train  them  in  at  full  length  between  the  main  branches,  then  to  spur  in 
the  rest  of  the  growth  on  the  spurs,  and  next  season  to  attend  to  the 
stopping  of  all  the  new  growths  as  soon  as  they  are  a  few  inches  lonz. 
The  vases  made  of  stone-coloured  Elizabethan  cbimney-pots  will  look 
well  on  the  lawn  ;  plant  them  with  any  of  the  dwarf  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
or  with  Calceolarias,  or,  indeed,  mii^tures,  as  for  beds,  but  no  plant  is 
more  suitable  for  such  vases  as  yours  than  the  dwarf  Geraniums. 

Fuchsias  {W.  D.  P«/«e).—"  Would  it  be  improper  to  prune  my 
Fuchsias,  before  putting  them  to  rest  for  the  winter,  under  my  green- 
house stage  ?  "  No — if  the  wood  is  well  matured,  and  the  most  of  the 
leaves  fallen.  Fes— if  the  leaves  are  still  on,  and  the  wood  rather  soft. 
In  tliat  case,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  we  would  prefer  doing  it 
as  soon  as  vegetation  commenced  in  spring.  Those  to  bloom  early  should 
be  pruned  and  rested  early. 

Heaths  {S.  TI^.).— Those  finishing  flowering  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  October,  should  be  pruned  then,  and  treated  as  you  proposed.  Those 
finishing  tlowering  at  a  later  period,  we  would  not  finally  thin  and  prune 
until  February  and  March. 

WiREwoRM  (Il/id). — Soot  and  salt  they  do  not  like.  We  have 
succeeded  best  iu  trapping  them  with  slices  of  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.,  the 
numbers  in  a  morning,  at  times,  was  "prodigious."  What  say  our 
other  correspondents? 

Potatoes  {I/iid\ — If  your  land  is  li^lit,  plant  now  :  if  heavy,  early  in 
spring.  The  calendar,  though  short,  yet  being  given  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  month,  ought,  so  far  as  remedy  is  concerced,  to  meet  your 
wishes  on  a  small  scale. 

Tacsoma  (J.  ^.;. — The  plant  was  too  young  to  flower  this  summer; 
it  is  now  fifteen  feet,  outside,  and  in  a  box,  and  you  have  a  greenhouse. 
Reduce  it  to  five  feet,  and  place  the  box  under  the  greenhouse  stage, 
and  nail  ft'.e  stump  against  the  back  wall,  to  keep  it  out  of  harm's  way  ; 
it  requires  no  light.  If  your  box  is  two  feet  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  a  foot 
ur  eighteen  inches  deep,  it  will  afl"ord  enough  room  for  the  Tacsouia  for 
the  next  five  or  six  years,  and  that  is  an  excellent  way  to  manage  it. 
You  may  cut  otf  every  leaf,  and  reduce  the  youngest  wood  every  autumn, 
and  save  it  as  above,  with  no  trouble  at  all ;  but  it  will  require  abundance 
of  water,  and  strong  water  too,  every  summer.  We  shall  be  most  happy 
t  J  receive  your  account  of  putting  up  your  greenhouse  for  less  than  /ire 
jinunds ;  but  give  its  full  extent,  quantity  of  glass,  wood,  and  bricks,  and 
mode  of  heating. 

Name  or  Pear  (W.  N.  it/).— Mr-  Hogg  says,  "The  pear  sent  is  Jl/«rie 
Louise,  produced  from  a  late  blossom,  and  which,  like  almost  all  fruit  so 
produced,  has  lost  much  of  its  external  characteristics." 

Fou.NTAiN  (ir.  il/.  iV.). — At  the  best,  fountains  can  scarcely  escape 
appearing  ridiculous.  Pray  do  not  entertain  the  idea  of  supplying  one 
from  a  water-butt ! 

Pifi-KEEPiNG  {A.  B.).~See  what  Mr.  Errington  and  Jlr.  Wheeler 
say  to-day. 

Vines  in  Pots  J.  72. )■— These,  as  you  say,  enable  a  succession  to  be 
obtained  in  a  small  space,  and  are  handsome  objects ;  but  they  require 
more  attention,  and  produce  less  fruit  than  vines  m  the  open  border. 

Flue  for  Pit  :F.  U'.  T.;.—Wc  cannot  tell  the  size  you  will  require, 
as  you  have  not  mentioned  the  dimensions  of  your  pit.  Coal-ashes  would 
suit  you  for  plunging,  perhaps,  but  we  should  use  sand,  as  being  less 
dusty. 

Covering  for  Pit  (E.  Gascoigne).~l{  you  require  this  only  for 
wintering  old  Scarlet  Geraniums  in,  asphalt  felt  will  do,  as  these  do  not 


require  light.  If  you  require  light  to  be  admitted  for  other  purposes,  and 
cannot  use  glass,  try  good  cartridge  paper  instead  of  the  calico,  and 
render  it  semi-transparent  with  the  same  oily  compound.  The  chimney 
of  the  stove  will  not  be  injurious,  if  you  keep  the  air  moist. 

Noisette  Roses  \C.E.). — Probably  what  Mr.  Beaton  has  already 
said  will  answer  your  purpose.  If  not,  be  more  particular  in  your  ques- 
tion.    Thanks  for  the  enclosure. 

JujunE  .Vashti), — The  sweetmeat  in  the  shops  called  Jujuhes,  pro- 
fesses, by  adopting  that  name,  to  contain  the  juice  of  the  berries  uf  some 
one  of  the  Jujube  shrubs,  such  as  Zizyphiis  jujiiba,  or  Z.  lotus,  but  we 
fear  they  are  nothing  but  Gum  Arabic,  with  the  juice  of  the  Red  Currant. 
Some  botanists  think,  as  you  observe,  that  the  branches  of  a  Zizyphus 
(Z.  spina-Christi)  were  woven  into  the  crown  that  was  forced  around 
our  Saviour's  head,  but  better  authorities  have  concluded  that  that 
instrument  of  cruelty  and  mockery  was  maoe  of  the  branches  of  Paliurus 
aculeatus.  \ 

Disagreeable  Smell. — A  Curate's  abode,  when  shut  up,  is  filled 
with  an  unpleasant  smell,  "  not  from  any  particular  cause,"  and  we  are 
asked  for  some  more  agreeable  destroyer  of  the  nuisance  than  chloride  of 
lime.  We  know  of  none,  nor  would  we  recommend  any  other  to  be 
used,  for  the  Chloride  removes  the  unwholesomeness,  whereas  perfumes 
onlv  conceal  it.  Burning  a  pastille  would  soon  remove  the  odour  of  the 
Chloride. 

Geomktrical  Flower-beds  (J  CoWa^er).— We  can  make  no  other 
reply  at  present,  than  that  that  we  gave  in  a  recent  number.     We  are    ] 
always  ready  to  attend  to  such  correspondents.  | 

Water  in  a  Mineral  District  (Tan^/e^). — It  does  not  follow  as 
a  certain  consequence  that  water  in  a  district  *'  abounding  in  manganese,    | 
calamine,  and  lead  ore,"  is  impregnated  with   deleterious  constituents. 
A  spring  may  come  from  a  stratum  not  containing   any  soluble   metallic    . 
matters.     If  your  water  is  hard  and  suspicious,   expose  it  to    the  air  for    ! 
twenty-four  hours,  after  addmg  a  little  ammoniacal   liquor  from  a   gas    , 
work  to  it.    This,  under  any  circumstances,  will  render  it  more  useful  for 
your  plants. 

Ageratc:\i  mexica»uh  (Verax). — This  is  an  annual,  hut  may  be  ren- 
dered perennial  by  planting  cuttings  of  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  ripen 
seed.  It  requires  protection  in  the  winter.  We  have  applied  for  informa- 
tion about  the  peas. 

Salt  (C.  J.  P.).— To  the  soil  of  your  "  old  garden  full  of  worms,"  you 
may  apply  eight  pounds  to  every  thirty  square  yards.  Vou  may  mix  each 
eight  pounds  with  a  pound  of  lime,  and  sow  them  broadcast  over  the 
vacant  spaces.     Do  not  spread  dung  over  your  Tulip  beds. 

Paring  and  Burning  [Wheelbarrow  Jack). — The  charring  process 
you  propose,  usually  called  "  paring  and  burning,"  is  a  common  mode  of 
improving  fen  land  ;  but  to  render  it  permanently  beneficial,  should  be 
accompanied  by  draining.  Coiicrete  bottoms  for  ricks  or  stacks,  made 
with  gas  tar,  would  be  V(.Ty  good. 

Watering-pot.— The  ^eu.  J.  S,  L.  says,  "Money's  or  Thompson*8 
Inverted  Rose  Watering-pot,  are  essentially  the  same.  The  former 
figured  and  described  in  Loudon's  Suburban  Horticulturist,  page  147; 
the  latter  is  referred  to  at  page  IQl  of  your  second  volume.  This  gar- 
dening utensil  may  be  very  well  for  refined  purposes,  and  will  require  to 
be  always  used  with  clear  water;  but  for  open-air  gardening,  the  common 
zinc  watering-pot,  with  a  fixed  rose,  is  quite  sufficient.  The  watering-pot 
in  question,  however  (now  not  much  used),  I  believe  may  still  be  had  in 
Oxford-street. 

Exchange  of  Fowls. — B.  A',  wishes  to  exchange  for  one  or  two  hen 
Silver  Pheasants — some  peculiarly  large  chicken,  a  cross  between  a  pure 
Cochin-China  cock,  and  a  hen  from  Eatavia,  weighing  eight  pounds.  He 
has  also  some  young  cocks,  of  a  very  large  cross,  to  part  with.  If  a 
letter,  in  a  stamped  envelope,  is  sent  to  us,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  B.  K, 

Fumigating  with  Tobacco. — /.  R.  suggests  that  "  Iron  tripods, 
supporting  deep  basins  or  pans  (with  holes  in  them  to  allow  a  current  of 
air  to  pass  through,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  draughtj,  be  used  for 
holding  the  fire  on  which  to  place  tobacco,  or  tobacco-paper,  for  fumi- 
gating houses,  S;c.  These  will  be  found  very  durable  and  inexpensive, 
and  quite  supersede  garden-pots,  which  are  generally  used  for  the  pur- 
pose;  Imt  arc  not  at  all  suitable,  as  the  heat  causes  them  to  crack,  and 
riy  about  in  all  directions. 

Young  Trees  [T.  A.). — These  do  not  succeed  best  when  planted 
thickly  together.  They  grow  more  rapidly  tall  by  such  treatment,  not 
only  because  their  lateral  growth  is  checked,  but  because  all  trees  elon- 
gate most  in  the  direction  where  there  is  the  brightest  light.  Trees 
planted  less  closely,  and  judiciously  pruned,  would  not  grow  in  height 
quite  so  rapidly,  but  they  would  increase  faster  in  girth.  Foresting,  or 
arbori-culture,  is  not  so  ucli  understood  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  we  wish 
some  of  our  readers,  practically  acquainted  with  plantation  management, 
would  favour  us  with  a  tew  essays  on  the  subject. 

Names  of  Plants  (R.  S.  B.  and  //.  W.). — Yours  are  commonly 
called  the  Ivy-leaved,  or  rather  the  Netlled-leaved,  Geranmm,  though 
not  a  Geranium,  but  Plectranthus  fruticosiis.  [D.  P..  Dublin). — No.  1. 
Cassebeera,  or  Pteris  hastata.  No.  2.  Aspidium,  or  Cistopteris  fragile. 
We  cannot  detect  your  Chinese  plant  from  the  leaf  sent.  [H.  iV.  M.). — 
In  answer  to  you,  Oct.  idth,  we  omitted  to  state  that  your  two  shrubs 
arc  Comptonift  asplenifolia  and  Myrica  cerifera.  [A.  D.). — Mesembry- 
unthemnm  iticlaudens. 


CALENDAR  FOR  DECEMBER. 


FLOWER-GARDEN. 
Anemones,  defend  in  bad  weather;  plant,  if  mild,  for  the  last  time 
till  February.  Auriculas,  defend  in  inclement  weather.  Bulbs 
omitted,  may  be  planted  if  the  weather  be  mild.  (See  November). 
Carnations,  defend  in  inclement  weather.  Composts,  prepare.  Cro- 
cuses, take  up  and  pot  in  lumps,  to  force  in  pots.    Dig  over  borders, 
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and  dress  all  quarters  generallj'.  Edgings,  trim.  Fibrous-hooted 
perennials  and  biennials,  divide  and  plant.  Flowers  (choice),  defend 
generally  from  inclement  vvtatlier.  Grass,  roll  occasionally,  if  winter  be 
mild.  Uravel,  roll  and  keep  orderly.  Hawthorn,  gather  berries  and 
bury  in  sand,  to  sow  next  October.  Hedgks,  plant,  and  clip  deciduous 
ones.  Hyacinths,  defend  in  inclement  weather.  Leaves,  collect  for 
compost.  RIuLca  round  the  roots  and  stems  of  shrubs  newly  planted. 
Plant  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  Potted  Pla.nts,  protect  in  deep  frames, 
&c. ;  place  in  hothouse  for  forcing.  Privet,  gather  seeds  of,  and  make 
young  shoots  into  cuttings  in  bad  weather,  lay  them  in  damp  sand  or 
soil,  and  set  next  February.  Prune  all  shrubs  requiring  regulation, 
Pruned  Roses,  scrape  bark,  and  wash  with  lime  and  soot.  Uanun- 
cuLUSES,  defend  in  bad  weather;  plant,  if  mild;  seedlincts  of  tlicin 
require  protection.  Stake  shrubs  newly  planted,  nnd  any  others  re- 
quiring support.  Suckers  may  be  planted  as  removed  during  the 
winter  dressing.  Tulips,  defend  in  bad  weather.  Turf  may  be  laid 
in  open  weather.  Uncover  protected  plants,  and  if  not  dry,  place  dry 
materials  next  them.  \\^\TER  in  glasses,  change  weekly;  add  a  few 
grains  of  salt,  or  five  drops  of  spirit  of  hartshorn.  Buy  all  your  Trees 
and  Shrubs  forthwith,  and  put  them  in  ground,  preparatory  for  final 
planting  in  February.  Tiiink  on  the  Ice-heap,  and  let  leaves  be  ga- 
thered to  cover  it.  See,  also,  tliat  the  ponds  of  water  from  whicli  you 
get  ice,  are  freed  from  leaves  and  sticks,  &c.  D.  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE. 

Air,  admit  freely  when  the  external  temperature  is  above  35°,  espe- 
cially among  hard-wooded  plants  not  desired  to  have  early  in  bloom. 
Bulbs,  well-rooted  in  pots,  place  in  gentle  heat  for  early  blooming;  put 
funnels  of  paper  over  the  Hyacinths,  to  cause  the  stems  of  the  early  ones 
to  rise  freely;  keep  mice  troiu  the  succesbions ;   few  things  arc  itetter 
for   this   than   chopped  furze.     Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,   Ca.mel- 
LIAS,  A:e.,  attend  to  with  heat  and  moisture,  according  to  the  time  you 
desire  them  to  be  in  bloom;  the  two  lirst  will  require  frequent  fumi- 
gating.    Climbers,  prune  them  generally,  to  pive  light  to  the  plants 
beneath  them.    Passion-Jloucis  may  be  pruned  back  to   within  a  Ijud 
of  the  main  shoots.      Tecoma  Jasminoidts  \\:l\  bloom  best  on  longish, 
strongish  shoots,  the  smaller,  therefore,  should  be  cut  out;  afier   the 
strength  is   thus  m-iderated,  by  these   flowering  profusely,   it  may  be 
spurred   back,  like   Passion-flowers.     Train  and   clean  winter-flowering 
climliers,  such  as  KeniiPdi/a  Maryuttcn,  and  vanoua  Tropccolums,  such  as 
tuberositm  and  pe^nia}j/ti//lu?n  i  the  latter  started  in  summer,  will  bloom 
all  the   winter.      Eaieth  in   pots   and  bordeis,  keep  fresh  by   stirring. 
Geraniums,  encourage  the  forwardest,  when  early  blooming  is  desirable, 
with  plenty  of  air,  and  a  medium  temperature  of  -li°,  giving  them  plenty 
of  air,  and  tying  them  out.     Scarlets,  taken  up   troni  flower-beds,  and 
kept  in  boxes  and  sheds,  keep  dry.     Keep  old  Cnlceolarius,  so  raised, 
niutster.     Heaths,  keep  cool,  and  give  abundance  of  air  in  mild  clear 
weather.     Heat,  by  lires,  apply  when  necessary  ;  use  a  little  covering  in 
severe  weather  in  preterence  to  making  the  fires  strong.     Ixias,  Gla- 
dioli, and  the  hardier  Lilies,  pot  and  set  in  a  cold  pit,  to  be  protected 
from  frost.  In stcrs,  keep  under,  byfumigating  and  scrubbing.  Leaves, 
dirty,  wash;  decayed,  remove.     Mignonette,  take  in  a  few  pots  now 
and   then.     Primula  {Chinese),  introduce;   water  with  liquid-manure 
when  it  shows  the  flower-bud;  the  double-white  give  a  favourable  and 
warm  position,  as  the  flower  stands  well  when  cut,  it  is  valuable  for 
nosegays.     Koses,  and  other  Shrubs,  introduce  for  forcing;  commence  j 
at  first  with  a  top-temperature  of  from  45°  to  50"^;  if  the  buttom-heat  is 
from   3°  to    10°  higher,   all   the   better.     Salvia    Splendens,   supply  j 
liberally  with  water,  and  give  it  a  warm  corner.     Gesneru  zeOrina  will  1 
still  be  a  good  accompaniment,  where  the  average  nl^ht  temperature  is  I 
45'^.     Succulents,  keep  dry,  and  Cactus  especially,  except  the  Tnai'  i 
catKs,  which  will  now  be  in  bloom;  give  it  a  warm  position,  or  the  blooms  I 
wdl  not  open  freely.     The  same  may  be  said  as  respects  position,  in  the  I 
case  of  Oranges  opening  their  bloom.     Water  seldom  ;  be  regulated  by  j 
temperature,  evaporation,  and  the  wants  of  the  plants;  when  the  flower- 
buds  are  swelling  and  opened,  give  it  oftener,  and  atter  breakfast,  and 
with  liquid  rather  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  house.     Tempe- 
rature, 45°  during  the  day,  40°  at  night,  uith  5^  to  10°  more,  at  a  warm  ) 
end,  or  a  conservatory,  for  placing  tenderer  and  forced  flowers  when  first  I 
introduced,  allowing  in  each  case  a  rise  of  10°  or  IS**  for  sun  heat.     In  i 
severe  weather,  preter  covering,  even  during  the  tlay,  to  large  fires;  com- 
parative darkness,  in  a  low  temperature,  for  a  short  tunc,  is  preferable  to  ' 
light,  and  a  parched  atmosphere.  R,  Fish.       I 

ORCHARD.  I 

Almonds,  plant.    Apples  (EspalierJ,  prune,  &c. ;  plant,  &c.    Apri-  | 
cots,   plant.      Brine,    apply   with   a  scrubbing-brush   to   stems    and  j 
branches  of  fruit-trees,  to  destroy  insects,  eggs,  and  moss.     Compost,   | 
provide.      Cherries    (Wall   and   Espalier),   prune    and   train;    plant.   I 
Chesnuts,  plant.     Currants,  prune  ;  plant.     Cuttings  of  Gooseber- 
ries and  Currants   may  be  planted.     Espaliers,  prune  and  regulate.   1 
Figs,  protect  from  frost.     Filberts,  plant.     Fork  the  surface  around  ; 
fruit-trees.  Fruit-room,  ventilate  occasionally,  and  keep  dark.    Goose-   [ 
berries,  plant;  prune.     Layers,  plant.    Loam  and  Compost,  obtain.   ' 
BIedlars,  plant.      Mulberiues,  plant.     i\Iillii,  put  around  newly-   ! 
planted  trees.     Nails  and  Shreds,  draw  and  prepare  in  bad  weather.  1 
Nectarines,  plant;  prune  and  train  in  frosty  weather.     Peaches  .See  I 
Nectarines).     Pears,  plant.      Plums,   plant;    (Wall  and  KspaUer),  ' 
prune.  Pbcning,  attend  to  generally.    Quinces,  plant.    Raspherries,  i 
plant ;  prune.     Services,  plant.     Snails,  destroy  in  their  torpid  state. 
Stake  and  support  trees  newly  planted.     Standards,  remove  dead  and 
irregular  branches  from.     Stations,  make.     Suckers,  plant;  remove 
from  all  fruits.    Trench  and  prepare  borders,  See,  for  planting.-.     Thin 
orchard- trees.      Vines,    plant,   prune,    and    train.      Walnuts,   plant. 
Wall-trees  generally,  prune  and  regulate.     Walls,  it  is  a  very  bene- 
ficial plan  to  paint  these  by  means  o"f  a  white-wa^her's  brush,   with  a 
liquid  mixture  of  8  lbs.  lime,  4  lbs.  soot,  and  6  lbs.  sulphur.     It  destroys 
and  banishes  insects,  as  well  as,  by  its  dark  colour,  promoting  the  warmth 
of  the  wall.     The  liquid  employed,  in  which  to  mix  the  above,  should  be 
urine  and  soap-suds  in  equal  proportions. 

Any  trees  proposed  to  be  regrafted  in  the  spring,  may  be  headed  down 


now,  but  the  stumps  of  the  branches  should  be  left  sufficiently  long  to 
permit  a  few  inches  more  to  be  cut  ofl"  at  the  time  of  grafting. 

R.  Ebrington. 

FORCING  HOUSE. 
Air,  see  Ken^t7rt/io«.  Asparagus,  promote  succession  crops  ;  bottom- 
heat /5  ;  plenty  of  air  when  up.  Apricots,  see  Peach.  Bottom- 
heat,  sustain  generally  about  72°  to  r6°.  Cucumbers,  top  dress,  apply 
Uqjiid-manure  and  stop,  and  keep  glass  clean  over  head,  air  heat,  6o°  to 
/*}  .  Cherries,  see  Peach.  Coverings,  apply  assiduously,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  air  frequently.  Fires,  use  discreetly,  to  repel  frost,  to  sus- 
tain the  proper  temperature,  and  to  be  able  to  give  air  rather  liberally. 
tiGs,  see  Peach.  Grapes,  late  fruit,  fire  freely  in  the  day  with  much 
^h'  ^^  u  ^P'"^"P  "nter  in  house,  and  use  the  scissors  once  a-vveek 
thoroughly.  Insects,  extirpate,  now  is  the  time  ;  do  not  forget  the  soft 
soap,  the  sulphur,  the  sponge,  and  fumigation.  Kidney-beans,  pot  in 
hvc-inch  puts,  tour  in  a  pot;  the  Dun's  and  Newm{rt07i  Wonder ;  light 
secure  by  all  means  ;  keep  glass  clean  washed.  Nectarine  and  Peach 
in  blossom,  keep  at  about  5r.°  by  day,  at  night  about  40° ;  water  very 
sparingly;  shake  branches  gentlv,  to  distribute  the  pollen  ;  stir  earth 
around  often.  Pinks,  secure  66""  to  70°  to  fruiters,  with  plenty  of  air  ; 
bottom-heat,  77°  in  dung-pits,  keep  hardy  by  plentv  of  air,  and  good 
linings  ;  no  water  until  the  end  of  January.  Roots,  protect  in  all  tubs, 
boxes,  pots,  &c.  Sea-kale,  provide  successions;  bottom-heat  70°. 
Strawberries,  introduce  good  buds  about  the  middle  of  December, 
earlier  IS  not  safe  ;  begin  at  50°  in  heat,  and  a  bottom-heat  6o°.  Tarra- 
gon, Mint,  Sorrel,  Marjoram,  &;c.,  introduce  to  bottom-heat.  Let 
Heat  follow  in  a  ratio  to  the  light,  at  any  period.  Ventilate  as  freely 
as  you  dare  at  all  times.  Vines  to  force,  begin  at  50°  in  blossom, 
maximum,  70°  ;  keep  air  moist,  and  get  a  warmth  in  border  of  80° ; 
sulphur  treely;  remember  the  threaded  mUdew.  Water,  anply  always 
in  a  tepid  state. 

ORCHID  HOUSE. 
AiB.  Excepting  on  very  fine,  bright,  sunny  mornings,  when  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  the  fire  combined  raise  the  temperature  too  high,  no  air 
will  be  required  this  month.  Blocks,  plants  on,  syringe  when  the  sun 
is  likely  to  shine.  Baskets  with  plants  in,  that  are  growing,  dip  in 
tepid  water  two  or  three  times;  those  not  growing  dip  only  once. 
Baskets  (new),  make  to  be  ready  when  wanted.  Insects,  destroy 
diligently  ;  one  pair  destroyed  this  month,  will  prevent  a  numerous  brood 
next  year.  Moisture  in  the  Air,  supply  to  plants  growing.  Pot 
GROWING  Plants.  Several  will  start  this  month,  do  this  before  new 
roots  are  formed.  Peat,  procure  ;  choose  the  most  fibrous  ;  the  best  is 
found  in  dry  Moods,  where  the  Common  Brake  (Pteris  aquilina)  abounds  ; 
the  roots  of  this  fern  form  the  best  fibrous  peat.  Stanhopeas,  in 
baskets,  beginning  to  grow,  put  into  fresh  baskets  with  fresh  peat ;  four 
inches  deep  is  quite  Mifficient.  Water  at  the  roots,  apply  only  to 
Rrowing  plants,  and  that  round  the  edges  of  the  pots.  Young  Shoots, 
look  to,  and  keep  the  centre  dry,  or  they  will  rot.  T.  Appleby, 


PLANT  STOVE. 

Air,  givcon  all  favourable  occasions.  AcnniENES,  pot  a  batch  to 
flower  early.  Begonias,  to  bloom  early,  repot.  Clehodendrums 
beginning  to  grow,  repot  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  place  in  heat,  and 
water  moderately.  Eran themusis,  winter-tlowering,  water  freely  and 
occasionally  with  liquid -manure.  Franciscea,  pot  a  few,  and  place  in 
heat,  to  flower  early.  (Jaroenias,  pot  a  batch,  and  place  in  dung  heat, 
to  start  them  to  grow,  and  Icill  insects  on  them,  especially  the  red  spider, 
the  great  enemy  of  Gardenias.  Gesneras  showing  signs  of  growth, 
shiike  out  of  olil  soil,  and  pot  in  fresh  compost,  give  little  water  and 
moderate  heat  till  next  month.  Gloxinias,  treat  a  few  similarly, 
HovA  BELLA,  a  Hcw  and  beautiful  species,  nut  in  baskets,  and  train 
downwards.  1x.oras,  keep  cool,  and  moderately  dry,  through  the  month. 
LucuLiA  GRATissiMA,  in  flower,  remove  into  a  greenhouse,  to  prolong 
the  bloom.  Lvcopods,  divide  and  repot.  Passifloras,  prune,  and  tie 
neatly  in.  Rogieras,  a  new  genus  of  winter-blooming  plants,  should 
be  now  showing  flowers.  Sericographis  Gheisbreghtiana,  another 
addition  to  our  winter-flowerers,  repot,  and  water  freely  after  the  blooms 
are  visible.  In  every  department  of  the  stove,  let  ctca?ili)iess  prevail; 
clear  the  surface  of  the  pots  of  moss  and  lichen  ;  stir  up  the  soil  care- 
fully, without  injuring  the  roots  ;  search  diligently  for  insects  :  keep  the 
^^■alls  and  floors  as  dry  and  clean  as  possible  ;  remove  decaying  leaves  as 
soon  as  they  occur ;  and  let  neatness  be  the  general  order  of  the  day 
throughout  the  whole  month.  T.  Appleby. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  protect  from  severe  frost;  give  air 
on  every  fine  day  ;  keep  as  dry  as  possible  without  flagging,  remove  de- 
caying leaves,  and  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  occasionally.  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  shelter  from  frost,  snow,  and  heavy  rains  ;  give  air  to  on 
fine  days,  even  to  pulling  off  the  glass;  in  wet  weather  give  air  by 
]>ropping  up  the  light  behind ;  water  if  very  dry ;  watch  for  slugs,  and 
destroy  them.  Dahlias,  examine,  cut  ofl  any  decaying  part  to  the 
quick ;  protect  from  frost.  Hollyhocks  may  be  planted  in  open 
weather;  mulch  with  short  litter;  cuttings  pot  off,  and  seedlings  trans- 
plant. Hyacinths  in  beds,  shelter  from  frosts,  by  mulching.  Pinks, 
look  to  after  frost,  and  press  the  earth  to  the  plants.  Hanunculus 
BEDS,  prepare.  Tulip  beds,  shelter  from  frost,  heavy  rains,  and  snow; 
finish  planting,  h.  \'krdenas  in  frames,  give  abundance  of  air  to; 
if  mildew  prevails,  dust  with  sulphur;  protect  from  hard  frost  ;  water 
seldom,  and  only  then  when  absolutely  necessary  ;  pick  off  decaying 
leaves.  In  this  month  fresh  soils  may  be  procured;  leaves  col- 
lected; heaps  of  manures,  loam,  and  peat,  frequently  turn  over  to 
sweeten  and  pulverize.  T.  Appleby. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Artichokes,  dress.    Asparagus-beds,  dress,  b. ,    plant  to  force; 
attend  that  in  forcing.    Beans,  plant  a  good  main  crop  the  first  week  in 
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the  montb,  if  not  done  the  last  week  in  November.    Beets  (Red),  dig  : 
up  and  store,  b.     Bokecoles,  full  grown,  may  be  taken  up  with  good  | 
balls  of  earth,  and  planted  in  any  nook  or  corner,  or  plot  of  ground  ot  less  ; 
value,  in  open  weather.     Brocolis,  treat  the  same,  but  lay  in  deeper,  so 
&sto  earth  up  the  stems  well;    lay  them  in  carefuUy,  with  their  heads  i 
towards  the  north.     Thus  moving  these  vegetaljlcs  gives  an  opportunity  ' 
to  prepare  the  quarters  they  occupied  for  other  important  cropa  ;  they  are 
thus  better  enabled  to  stand  the  severe  weather  that  may  be  expected, 
and,  being  closer  together,  they  are  much  more  convenient  for  protection. 
Cabbages,  plant;  earth  up.     Cardoons,  earth  up.     Careots,  store 
the  main  crops  if  not  done,  and  attend  to  those  growing  in  frames,  &c. 
Cadlifloweks,  attend   to   airing  in   all  favourable  weather  those  in 
frames  or  under  hand-glasses;  remove  all  decayed  leaves,  and  look  after  , 
slugs.     Celery,  earth  up,  and  protect  when  necessary.     Coleworts, 
plant.    Composts,  prepare  and  turn  over.    Cucumbers,  attend  to  those  | 
bearing;  sow  seed  towards  the  end  of  the  mouth  for  plants  to  plant  out 
iu  the  middle  of  January.     Du>c,  prepare  for  hot-beds.    Eartiiing-up,  , 
attend  to.     Eniuve,  take  up  full  grown  on  a  dry  day,  and  plant  deep 
and  close  together  at  the  foot  of  walla,  or  other  warm  dry  corners  conve-  : 
nient  for  protection  in  severe  weather.     Horse-Radish  may  be  dealt  j 
with  in  thesame  way  as  directed  for  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  Hot-beds,  | 
attend  to.     Jerusalem  Artichokes,  give  a  good  top-covering  of  any  j 
rough  mulching  or  garden-refuse,  so  as  to  keep  out  frost,  and  to  enable  1 
them  to  be  taken  up  when  required;    yet  it  is  well  to  have  a  few  of  the 
roots  stored  in  case  of  snow,  or  other  rough  weather,  at  the  very  time  j 
they  are  wanted.     Kidney   Beans,  force,   e.     Leaves,  fallen,  collect 
together.     Lettuces,  attend  to  those  advancing  m  frames  on  a  gentle 
heat ;  see  that  no  drip  falls  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  and  give  all  ' 


the  air  the  weather  will  permit  to  such  as  are  planted  in  frames  for 
winter  protection  only.  LiaooKiCE,  dig  up.  Mint,  force.  Mdsh- 
RooM-BEDs,  make;  attend  to  those  in  production.  Parsnips,  dig 
up  and  store,  b.  Peas,  sow  in  the  open  ground  of  the  best  early 
kmds,  protecting  them  from  frost,  mice,  slugs,  and  birds.  Plants, 
to  produce  seed,  attend  to,  b.  Potatoes  may  be  planted  in  light  soils 
in  open  weather,  and  in  hot-beds  towards  the  end  of  the  month;  examine 
often  the  in-door  stores.  Radishes  and  Small  Salading,  sow  in 
frames,  &c.  Khubarb,  take  up  and  pot  o(f  for  forcing,  or  cover  up  with 
pots  or  tubs  and  fermenting  materials.  Sea-Kale,  cover  up  with  fer- 
menting materials  ;  fallen  leaves  are  the  best  material  both  lur  covering 
up  th*:  Sea-Kale  and  Rhubarb.  Spinach,  keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  fallen 
and  decayed  leaves.  Ta.nsy,  force.  Tarragon,  force.  Trench, 
drain,  &c.,  vacant  ground.  Weeding,  attend  to.  Be  on  the  alert  of  a 
frosty -loo  king  evening,  and  Cover-up  a  little  earlier.  Tuemps,  any 
quantity,  according  to  the  demand,  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  or 
]iacKcd-up  tidy  in  a  corner,  to  be  buried  in  coal-ashes,  so  as  to  be  come- 
at-able  when  required.  We  always  make  it  a  rule,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  to  store  in  little  or  much,  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  wea- 
ther,— a  dozen  or  two  of  Celery,  and  Endive,  Brocoli,  or  anything  else 
that  is  likely  to  be  required.  T.  Weaver. 


London:  Printed  by  Harrt  Wooldeidge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Blary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
SoMERViLLE  Ore,  at  the  Oi&ce,  No.  "2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — November  27th,  1851. 
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"MEW  INDEPENDENT  FLOKI- 

ll  CULTURAL  PUBLICATION. 

On  Thursday,  January  1st,  1855,  will  be  pub- 
lished anew  IVIonthly  Work  on  Floriculture,  to 
be  called  THE  FLOKiCULTUKAL  llEVIKW 
AND  FLORI.STS'  REGISTER.  Price  Two- 
pence. Edited  by  JOHN  SLATER,  Florist, 
Cheetham-hill,  near  Manchester. 

Manchester  ;  Published  by  Abel  Hetwood. 
London :  Uoulston  and  Stoneman,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

WOT.KS  OF  PERMANENT  IN- 
TEREST  originally  issued  by  Messrs. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  now  offered  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


Jn  l6  cols,  imperial  Svo  {Supplement  included), 
cloth  lettered^  price  £9  I2s. 

THE  I'ENNY  (JYCLUP^EDIA  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge.   Edited  by  George  Long,  A.M. 

In  8  vols,  imperial  8i'o,  cloth  lettered, 
pi-ire  ^'5  12s. 

THE  PICTOKIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND  ;  being  a  History  of  the  People  as 
well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many 
Hundred  Woodcuts,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
Portraits,  Engraved  on  Steel.  By  George 
L.  Cratk  and  Charles  Macfarlane. 

**•  An  INDEX  to  the  WORK,  by  H.  C. 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  State  Paper  Office,  has  just 
been  published,  price  10s  cloth. 

In  2  vols,  imperial  8ro,  cloth  lettered, 

price  £-1  Is. 

THE    HISTORY    OF   ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  THIRTV  YEARS'  PEACE; 

1816—1846.    By  Harriet  Martineau,  With 

Portraits  Engraved  on  Steel. 

In  4  wote.  imperial  Bvo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £%  10s. 
THE    PICTORIAL  BIBLE;  illus- 
trated with  Steel  Engravings  after   celebrated 
Pictures,  and  many  hundred  AVoodcuts.     With 
Original  Notes.     By  John  Kitto,  D.D. 
London  :  Wm.£.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-Corner. 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  FOR  CONSERVA- 
TORIES,  PUBLIC   BUILDINGS,  MANUFACTORIES,   SKYLIGHTS,  &c.,  ith  inch 
thick.     Packed  in  Boxes  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  6^  by  4i    lOt    6d  I  8  by  6  and  8i  by  6A    I3s    6d 

7  by  3  and  7i  by  54    I2s     Od  |  9  by  7  and  10  by  8      153     Od 

N.B. — A  Reduction  on  10  boses.     For  larger  sizes  a  list  of  prices  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Supplied  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation,  by  JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

From  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  December  8.—*' As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough  Plate, 
and  which  is  actually  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gardeners,  it  is  wholly  unfit 
for  any  horticultural  purpose.  The  best  samples  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  is  sold  by  Mr.  James 
Phillips,  116,  Bishopsgate-street." 


WIRE    NETTING   ONE 


■ROTANICAL    AND     GARDEN- 

X)  ING  PERIODICALS. 

THE  COTTAGE  GARDENERS' 
DICTIONARY.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  The  Cottagi;  Gardener, 
A:c. ;  aided  by  Messrs.  Beaton,  Ekrington, 
Fisu,  Appleby,  Barnes,  and  Weaver.  In 
Weekly  Numbers,  price  l.Jd,  and  iu  Blonthly 
Parts,  price  7d. 

THE  MAGAZINE  of  BOTANY, 
HORTICULTURE.  FLORICULTURE,  and 
NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Conducted  bv  T. 
Moore,  F.L.S.,  and  W.  P.  Avres,  C.M'.H.S. 
Botany — A.  Henfrey,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  The 
Literary  Department  contributed  by  the  best 
Practical  Gardeners  in  the  Country.  Illustrated 
with  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  In 
Monthly  Parts,  price  2s  6d. 
London;  Wm,  S,  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-Corner. 


PENNY  per  SQUARE  FOOT. 
City  of   London  Wire-work,    Fence, 

and  Weaving  Manufactory- 
THOMAS  HENRY  FOX,  44,' Skin- 
ner-street, and  6  and  8,  Snowhill, 
Lo:idon,  would  respectfully  direct  the 
attention  of  the  nobility,  landed 
gentry,  agents,  &c.,  to  the  very  low 

prices  at  which  he  can  offer  WIRE- 

ll'iy^  '     '     ■  '  NETTING,  and  every  description  ot 

'  WIRE  and  IRON-WORK  for  Gar- 

dens and  Estates. 

Wire  netting.  Id  and  2d  per  foot ;  galvanised  ditto  (requiring  no  painting),  2d,  3d,  and  3^d,  per 
foot.  Any  quantity  can  be  sent  off  immediately  of  the  following  widths,  viz.,  18,  24,  30,  3d,  and 
48  inches.  It  is,  however,  made  tu  order  at  any  width  at  the  same  rates.  This  netting  is  admirably 
adapted  and  is  now  very  much  used  for  an  immense  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  for  protecting 
gardens,  shrubberies,  and  young  plantations,  from  the  destructive  ravages  of  hares  and  rabbits; 
also  for  fowl-houses,  phcits'an tries,  aviaries,  &c.  Strong  galvanised  sheep  netting,  calculated  to  last 
for  an  immense  time,  2s  per  square  yard  ;  if  narrower  or  wider  than  a  yard,  the  price  is  in  propor- 
tion. Galvanised  Wire  Plant  Guards,  for  protecting  individual  plants  and  shrubs  from  hares  and 
rabbits,  ike,  from  15s  to  54s  per  dozen.  Painted  ditto  ditto,  from  12s  to  48s  per  dozen.  All  these 
plant  guards  are  made  to  open  at  the  side,  so  as  to  allow  of  being  put  round  the  plant  without 
damaging  the  foliage.  Strong  Iron  Tree  Guards,  for  protection  against  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  12s, 
I5s,  and  ISs  each.  Cast-iron  Pheasant  Feeders,  single  or  double  perch,  20s  and  22s  each.  Wire 
Fence  Materials,  ready  for  erecting,  from  3Ad  per  running  yard  of  six  wires.  Wire  Fences  erected, 
and  Iron  Hurdles  supplied,  at  very  low  prices.  An  experienced  person  sent,  if  \\'ished,  to  take 
measurements,  &c.,  and  survey  the  ground  where  a  fence  is  proposed.  All  kinds  of  wire-work  for 
gardens,  such  as  trainers,  flower-pot  stands,  greenhouse  stages,  arches  and  arbours,  flo\ver-bed 
bordering,  ornamental  rabbit  fencing,  &c. 

Every  information,  with  samples  or  specimens,  and  illustrated  catalogue,  will  be  forwarded  upon 
appUcation,  by  post  or  otherwise,  at  No.  44,  Skinner-street,  London. 


rj LENNY'S   GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  GARDENERS,  Professional  and 

VJ     Amateur ;  showing,  in  few  words,  what  Gardeners  ought  to  do  and  avoid.     Price  6d. 

ALENNY'S     HAND-BOOK    TO     THE     FLOWER-GARDEN     AND* 

vT     GREENHOUSE  ;  containing  the  Description,  Culture,  and  Management  of  all  the  Popular 
Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this  country;  with  a  Calendar  of  operations  for  every  month. 

Price  5s  6d. 

n  LENNY'S   HAND-BOOK    TO    THE    FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLE 

VJ     GARDEN  ;    containing  the  Culture,  Management,  and   Description  of  all  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  grown  in  this  country ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month.     Price  /S  6d. 

n LENNYS  HAND-BOOK  OF   rRACTICAL  GARDENING:  contain- 

VJ     ing  full  instructions  for  performing  every  operation  connected  nith  the  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens  ;  and  for  the  Culture  of  Florists'  Flowers.     Price  /s  6d. 

n LENNY'S  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS;  containing 

VJ     the  Description  of  all  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  Perfect  Flower.     Price  Is. 

G LENNY'S  CATECHISM  OF  G.\RDEN1NG;  contaming  tlie  Elements 
of  Practical  Gardenmg,  in  Plain  Questions  and  Answers.    Price  9d. 
C.  Cos,  12,  King  William -street. 
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M 
U 

4 

W 
D 

DECEMBER  4—10,  1851. 

Wbathbr  NBAS  London 

N  1850. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.&S. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

Barometer. 

Thermo. 

Wind. 

Rain  in  In. 

Ta 

Linnean  Societv.    Horticultural  Society. 

30.081—30.029 

50— 3B 

S.W. 

06 

50  a.  7 

51  a.  3 

2     41 

11 

9     42 

338 

!, 

V 

Lauehiuir  Goose  comes. 

30.307-30.243 

54—31 

S.W. 

02 

61 

51 

3     48 

12 

9    18 

339 

6 

S       Black-throated  Diver  comes. 

30.377-30.345     45—32 

S.W. 

— 

52 

50 

4     66 

13 

8     53 

340 

7 

Sun  2  Sd.nday   in    Advent.       Polyanthus 

30. 32S  — 30.3231   46—26 

E. 

— 

53 

50 

6     6 

14 

8     27 

341 

ti 

flj      Skylarks  flock.                    [tlowers  again. 

30.346  —  30.322 

37—23  I   S.E. 

— 

55 

49 

rises. 

(V) 

8      1 

342 

9 

Tn    Red-throated  Diver.                                  j 

30.319  —  30.293 

38—29     N.E. 



56 

*9 

4a61 

16 

7     35 

343 

10 

W 

Wild  Swan  comes. 

30.240  —  30.146 

42—28 

S. 

— 

57 

49 

S     43 

17 

7      8 

344 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that — "  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who 
conies  into  the  world,  to  leave  it  as  much  wiser  and  better  as  he  can  than 
he  found  it."  If  this  doctrine  was  acted  upon,  whnt  a  glorious  world  we 
should  have.  There  are  those  whose  private  pleasures  conduce  to  the 
public  good,  and  it  is  true  wisdom  to  cultivate  such,  for  a  blessing  attends 
them.  The  individual  whom  we  have  selected  lor  the  subject  of  our 
present  biographical  sketcli,  was  an  example  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
Peteb  Collinsun  was  born  in  St.  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  in 
the  year  I693,  ami  afterwards  settled  in  partnersliip  with  his  brother,  as  a 
woollen  draper,  in  a  shop  then  under  the  sign  of  the  Ued  Lion,  in  Grace- 
church  Street,  a  place  and  calling  not  very  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  botany  and  natural  history  ;  yet  by  prudence,  industry,  and  a  wise  dis- 
tribution of  time,  the  two  brothers  succeeded,  not  only  in  establishing  a 
lucrative  concern,  but  in  securing  the  leisure  necessary  for  carrying  on 
their  favourite  pursuits.  Their  tastes  were  similar,  they  mutually  assisted 
each  other,  and  both  took  country  houses  at  Pcckbam.  To  Peter  Col- 
linson's  residence  was  attached  a  large  garden — in  this  he  cultivated, 
successfully,  tho  principal  useful  and  ornamental  plants  then  grown  in 
England,  and  also  added  an  extensive  collection  of  exotics  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  from  North  America.  John  Bartram,  of 
whom  we  have  given  a  biographical  sketch  in  our  5th  volume,  was  his 
agent  in  the  latter  country.  But  ColUnson*s  object  was  not  to  collect  for 
himself  merely,  but  to  distribute  to  others,  and  to  create  and  diffuse  a 
taste  for  whatever  was  useful  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  He  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  giving  as  well  as  receiving ;  he  increased  by  scat- 
tering ;  his  heart  devised  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  he  acted. 
Few  influential  persons  left  these  shores  to  settle  abroad  but  Collinson 
found  them  out,  established  a  friendly  connection  with  them,  and  became 
their  friend  and  patron  ;  he  suggested  plans  for  them  to  adopt  on  ari'l^ing 
at  ^icir  destination,  and  sent  them,  from  time  to  time,  information  of 
what  was  going  on  in  England.  Dr.  Franklin  first  received  from  him 
hints  on  the  subject  of  Electricity,  and  his  essays  on  that  science  were 
subsequently  addressed  and  dedicated  to  his  benefactor.  In  a  letter 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  on  hearing  of  CoUinson's 
decease,  he  says  : — "As  you  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  following  in- 
stance of  his  zeal  and  usefulness  in  promoting  knowledge,  which  fell 
within  my  own  observation,  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you  that  a 
subscription  library  being  set  on  foot  in  Philadelphia,  he  encouraged  the 
design  by  making  several  valuable  presents  to  it,  aud  procuring  others 
from  his  friends,  and  as  the  library  company  had  a  considerable  sum 
arising  annually  to  be  laid  out  in  books,  and  needed  a  judicious  friend  in 
London  to  transact  the  business  for  them,  he  voluntarily  and  cheerfully 
undertook  that  service,  and  executed  it  for  more  than  thirty  years  suc- 
cessively ;  assisting  in  the  choice  of  books,  and  taking  the  whole  care  of 
collecting  and  shipping  them,  without  ever  charging  or  accepting  any 
consideration  for  his  trouble.*'  The  Doctor  further  observes  that  the 
success  of  this  library  led  to  the  establishment  of  about  thirty  others, 
and  was  the  means  of  spreading  much  useful  knowledge  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Peter  Collinson  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  most  of  the 
leading  Benevolent  and  Scientific  Associations  of  the  Metropolis  ;  in  all 
these  he  was  an  active  and  working  member,  contributing  liberally  to  their 
support.  He  watched  for  opportunities  to  impart  knowledge,  and  wrote 
articles  at  various  times  for  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  the 
Archseologia ;  he  also  furnished  several  Papers  to  the  Gentleman's  maga- 
zine, "  On  the  Management  of  Sheep  in  Spain,  and  their  probable  ad- 
vantageous introduction  into  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas;  "  "On 
American  seeds  imported  into  England  in  1/31,  and  their  cultivation  ;  " 
"  On  the  White  Pine,  Weymouth,  and  other  Pines;  the  Fir,  and  various 
species  of  North  American  evergreen  trees,  &c.,"  and  several  other 
valuable  Papers.  In  1736,  he  became  acquainted  with  Linnseus,  by  the 
visit  of  the  latter  in  that  year  to  London,  and  afterwards  corresponded 
with  him  until  his  death.  In  thwae  letters  you  perceive  the  benevolence 
of  his  character,  and  tlie  desire  he  manifests  to  impart  useful  information 
to  his  friends.  Writing  to  him,  October  3,  1748,  he  says  : — "  My  orange- 
trees  are  yet  abroad.  My  vineyard  grapes  are  very  ripe.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  wine  will  be  made  this  jear  in  England."  Again — the  fol- 
lowing year  he  remarks — "  Our  gardens  were  in  great  beauty  in  .lanuary 
and  February.  Almonds,  apricots,  and  peaches  in  blossom.  February 
23rd  I  went  into  the  country;  the  elm  hedges  had  small  leaves.  Stan- 
dard plums,  almonds,  and  Cormis,  in  full  blossom.  Gooseberries  showing 
their  fruit.  In  short,  it  would  be  endless  to  tell  you  the  wonders  of  this 
season."  In  another  letter  he  observes—"  I  love  all  books  of  natural 
history,  and  every  production  God  has  made.  Pray  what  sort  of  land, 
river,  and  sea  shells,  are  found  in  your  country?  Is  anything  peculiar 
observed  in  their  natures  l"  What  sort  of  fossils  are  found  in  Sweden  ? 
Have  you  any  particular  species  of  fish  that  are  found  in  no  other  parts  of 
the  world?  Any  insects  peculiar  to  Lapland  or  Sweden?  Send  me 
specimens  of  them,  or  any  other  natural  production." 

Collinson  was  in  the  habit  of  making  notes  and  memoranda  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard,  and  particularly  on  the  books  he  read ;  these,  if  collected 
together,  would  form  a  curious  and  interesting  volume  on  the  then  state 
of  the  scientific  world,  and  especially  in  the  department  of  botany  and 
natural  history,  yuie.—"  In  March  and  April.  i;Gi,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond planted  a  thousand  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  on  the  hills  above  his  house 


at  Goodwood  ;  plants  five  years  old,  that  I  procured  for  him  at  ISs.  eachi 
—P.  C." 

Doctor  Fothergill,  who  wrote  a  short  sketch  of  his  life,  and  who  was 
his  warm  friend  and  admirer,  says  : — "  He  had  correspondents  in  almost 
every  nation  in  Europe,  some  in  Asia,  and  even  at  Pekin,  who  all  trans- 
mitted to  him  the  most  valuable  seeds  they  could  collect,  in  return  for  the 
treasures  of  America.  In  this  exchange  of  good  offices,  there  is  abun- 
dant cause  to  believe  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  in  respect  to  punctuality, 
care,  and  generosity;  few  had  ever  more  intelligent  correspondents,  or 
succeeded  better  in  enriching  this  country  with  the  vegetable  products 
of  every  other,  that  could  either  add  to  its  advantage  or  ornament.  And 
were  I  to  assert  that  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  more  new  and 
beautiful  plants  into  Britain  than  any  man  of  his  time,  and  was  inferior 
to  none  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  their  introduction,  I 
should  run  little  hazard  of  transgressing  the  bounds  of   veracity." 

Coilifiionia  canadensis  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Col- 
linson, in  1735,  and  named  after  him  by  his  friend  Linnffius.  He  had  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  first-rate  naturalists  of  his  age,  and  with 
persons  of  various  ranks,  who  were  distinguished  for  science  and  learning  ; 
among  these  were  Ellis,  Derham,  Woodward,  Solander,  Dale,  Lloyd, 
Sloane,  and  others.  At  the  residence  of  the  latter  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor,  and  materially  aided  him  in  the  formation  and  arrangement  of 
his  magnificent  collection  of  curiosities,  which  subsequently  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  British  Museum,  to  the  trustees  of  wliich  they  were 
sold  for  i'20,000,  but  Collinson  says  that  they  cost  him  ^50,0ub,  He 
seldom  called  upon  his  friends  without  imparting  some  useful  sug- 
gestions, or  introducing  subjects  tending  to  the  public  good.  He  was 
particularly  solicitous  that  young  persons  should  cultivate  refined  tastes, 
and  adopt  ennobling  pursuits.  His  sociable  and  affable  disposition  quali- 
fied liim  to  convey  to  these  information  adapted  to  their  capacities,  and 
calculated  to  incite  their  ardour.  He  lived  in  great  domestic  happiness, 
and  kept  a  hospitable  table.  His  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  entered  warmly 
into  his  views,  and  aided  him  in  his  undertakings.  In  1749,  he  removed 
to  Rtdgeway  House,  at  fliill  Hill,  and  was  two  years  in  transplanting  his 
collection.  He  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  whilst  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend.  Lord  Petre,  at  Thorndon  Hall,  Essex,  and  died  August  II,  l/tis, 
aged  75.  Inclosed  in  his  will  was  found  a  paper,  importing  "that  he 
hoped  he  should  leave  behind  him  a  good  name,  which  he  valued  more 
thanriclies;  that  he  had  endeavoured  not  to  live  uselessly,  and  that  all 
his  days  he  constantly  aimed  to  be  a  friend  to  mankind." 

For  the  preceding  observations,  we  are  indebted  to  an  old  correspondent 
(S.  P.  Rushmere),  and  we  will  only  add  a  few  other  particulais  from 
other  sources,  though  he  is  well  entitled  to  a  lengthened  notice,  indebted 
to  him  as  our  gardens  are  for  introducing  so  many  of  their  choicest 
ornaments.  His  collection  was  very  large;  his  speciinens  were  well 
chosen:  he  had  a  botanical  garden  at  Mill-hill,  near  Endfield,  which  at 
that  time  contained  many  curious  plants  not  to  be  found  in  any  other,  the 
number  of  which  was  continually  increasing  till  his  death.  This  collection 
and  garden  y)rought  him  acquainted  with  many  persons  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction in  this  kingdom,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  taste  in  plant- 
ing and  horticulture,  or  desirous  to  make  rural  improvements.  With 
some  of  these  he  frequently  spent  a  few  days  at  their  seats,  commending 
and  censuring  what  he  approved  and  disapproved  in  the  designs  they  were 
carrying  on,  with  an  integrity  and  taste  that  did  equal  honour  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  anil  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment.  Frequent 
opportunities,  during  a  lung  life,  had  furnished  him  with  au  extensive  ex- 
perience of  the  effects  of  different  methods  of  cultivation,  and  of  the 
particular  soil  and  aspect  which  were  best  adapted  to  difl"erent  plants  and 
trees ;  how  beauties  might  be  best  improved,  and  incurable  defects 
hidden  :  by  this  knowledge  he  often  prevented  young  planters  from  com- 
mitting capital  mistakes,  rectified  others  into  which  they  had  been  misled 
either  by  the  ignorant  or  the  designing,  and  prevailed  upon  many  of  his 
friends  to  adopt  this  rational  amusement,  and  persevere  in  it,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  themselves  and  their  country.  "  I  never  knew  an 
instance,"  said  Mr.  Collinson,  "  in  which  the  pursuit  of  such  pleasures 
did  not  either  find  temperance  and  virtue,  or  make  them." 

He  was  a  remarkable  instance  that  he  who  is  never  idle  need  never  be 
in  a  hurry.  He  was  always  doing  something,  and  therefore  he  transacted 
all  his  domestic  and  mercantile  affairs,  and  preserved  his  extensive  and 
multifarious  correspondence,  with  a  quiet  regularity  and  silent  despatch 
that  equally  prevented  embarrassment  and  delay.  The  blameless  simpli- 
city of  his  manners,  and  the  careful  economy  of  his  time,  kept  his  mind 
perpetually  serene,  and  serenity  is  always  easily  improved  into  cheerful- 
ness. When  he  was  in  London,  he  applied  to  the  business  of  his  counting- 
house  ;  when  in  the  country,  he  was  almost  continually  employed  in  his 
garden,  observing  and  assisting  the  progress  of  vegetation,  which  equally 
contributed  to  his  pleasure  and  his  health.  He  was  in  the  highest  degree 
fond  both  of  flowers  and  fi  uit.  Of  fruit  he  always  made  the  principal  part 
of  his  meal;  and  his  house  was  never  without  dowers,  from  the  early 
snowdrop  to  the  autumnal  cjclamen. 

Mkteoroi-ogy  of  the  Week.  -'  At  Chtswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-fuar  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  ■ili.u'^  and  35. 6"^  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  57°,  occurred  on  the  6th  in  1»48,  and  the  lowest  cold,  U^,  on  the 
6ih,  in  1844.     During  the  period,  85  days  were  fine,  and  on    83  rain  fell. 
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Hoping  that  no  one  of  the  several  correspondents  who 
have  written  to  us  relative  to  the  alleged  fraudulent  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Edwards  will  consider  that  we  treat  tlieir 
communications  couturaeliousiy,  we  must  firmly  decline 
inserting  them.  This  is  not  because  we  view  the  sub- 
ject with  indifference,  nor  because  those  communica- 
tions are  feebly  written,  but  because  Mr.  Edwards  is 
fully  an-aigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  by 
evidence,  and  by  evidence  only,  must  he  now  stand 
or  fall.  It  matters  nothing  whether  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries flippantly  repudiates  the  charge,  nor 
whether  another  contemporary  roughly  sustains  it — 
they  are  but  the  opinions,  and  prejudiced  opinions 
too,  of  the  individual  writers — neither  weakening  nor 
strengthening  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bushell,  Dr.  Sanders, 
and  some  others  equally  unimpeachable,  after  hearing 
evidence,  have  publicly  charged  Mr.  Edwards  with 
obtaining  a  prize  with  Tulips,  of  which  one  was  not 
his  own.  Mr.  Edwards  denies  this  charge,  but  he  has 
brought  no  counter-evidence,  and  if  he  does  not  pro- 
duce some  such  evidence,  as  that  of  his  gardener,  or  of 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  to  contradict  the  statement,  for 
the  Tidipi  shown  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  latter, 
then  the  charge  must  be  received  as  incapable  of  con- 
tradiction, and  Mr.  Edwards  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences. There  is  yet  time  for  such  vindication,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  maj-  be  taking  steps  to  demonstrate  his 
innocence,  but  we  know  of  none,  and  if  he  is  taking 
such  steps,  it  is  very  desirable  that  tlie  public  should 
be  aware  of  them.  Were  his  assailants  less  lionourable 
men,  to  be  silent  and  inactive  might  be  a  wise  and 
dignified  course  ;  but  being  such  men  as  those  we  have 
named,  silence  will  be  taken  as  a  confession  of  guilt, 
and  inactivity  as  a  proof  that  no  rebutting  evidence 
can  be  produced. 

We  have  endeavoured,  with  perfect  impartiality  and 
brevity,  to  exhibit  the  question  as  it  stands  now  at 
issue,  and  we  should  not  have  done  so  if  the  interests  of 
florists,  and  the  integrity  and  influence  of  metropolitan 
floricultural  societies,  were  not  jeopardized  by  the  con- 
sequences which  may  arise  from  IMr.  Edwards's  alleged 
delinquency.  If  he  succeeds  in  establishing  his  free- 
dom from  the  charge — and  sincerely  do  we  wish  for 
such  a  conclusion — then  will  he,  and  those  with  whom 
he  is  connected,  deserve  additional  support  and  respect 
for  the  firmness  they  have  evinced  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  charge  remains  imi-efuted,  then  must  he 
cease  fi'om  holding  office,  and  from  even  being  a  mem- 
ber in  any  floricultural  society.  We  speak  thus  em- 
phatically, because  we  feel  that  every  honourable  man 
will  be  with  us  in  saying  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  influential  character  of  any  society,  to  give  the 
slightest  countenance  to  the  suspicion  that  they  think 
it  a  matter  of  little  consequence  for  a  florist  to  exhibit 
flowers  dishonestly.  To  any  society  showing  so  low  a 
standard  of  morality,  no  man  of  character  would  con- 
tribute either  his  subscription  or  his  flowers.  Feeling 
this,  this  aloue,  has  induced  us  to  recur  to  the  subject; 
but  before  concluding  we  will  observe,  that  it  has  been 
painfully  impressed  upon  us  by  more  than  one  relative 


letter,  that  some  of  their  writers  do  not  seem  to  have 
a  vei-y  connect  estimate  of  what  is  the  duty  of  any  one, 
who  sees  the  agents  of  another  man  active  in  enabling 
him  to  exhibit  flowers  fraudulently.  They  seem  to 
think  that  if  they  observe  an  exhibitor's  gardener 
employed  to  collect,  or  as  one  calls  it,  "  to  cadge," 
flowers,  the  observer  of  such  a  proceeding  is  not  bound 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  honest  exhibitor,  by  reveal- 
ing what  he  has  witnessed.  We  need  not  argue  how 
erroneous  is  such  an  opinion — we  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  most  obvious  of  all  rules  of  criminal  law — he  who 
does  a  crime  by  the  hands  of  another  is  as  guilty  as  if 
those  hands  wei"e  his  own  ;  but  we  must  protest  against 
the  supineness  that  allowed  such  proceedings,  without 
dragging  them  into  broad  day-light.  It  is  disagreeable 
to  have  to  act  this  honest  part,  bitt  it  is  a  duty,  and 
were  we  to  see  such  "  cadging"  to^ morrow,  we  woidd 
talve  care  to  let  the  offence  be  perfected,  and  then  drag 
the  culprit  forth,  whether  he  propelled  a  wheelbarrow 
or  reclined  in  a  chariot. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR    PORTRAITS,    BIOGRAPHIES,   AND   OCLTDRE. 


Lode's  Sarcopod  {Sarcopodimn  Lobhii,  var.  Hen- 
shallii). — Oardencr's  Magazine  of  Botany,  iii.  209. — The 
original  Sarcopod  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb, 
after  whom  it  was  named,  in  the  Botanical  Register,  by 
Dr.  Lindley ;  and  this  variety  of  it,  which  has  paler 
flowers  than  the  species,  was  also  named  by  the  same 
author,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  John  Henshall,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  Java,  whence  he  sent  it  to  his  patrons,  the 
Messrs.  Rollinson,  of  Tooling,  a  firm  much  celebrated 
for  their  extensive  collection  of  air  plants,  and  for  their 
success  in  gi-owing  them.     The  general  aspect  of  these 
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Sarcopods  is  so  much  like  that  of  Bulbophyls,  that  Dr. 
Lindley  at  first  mistook  them,  and  named  this  Biilbo- 
phylluin  Lobbii. 

Sarcopodium  is  derived  from  snrx,  flesli,  aud  pons,  a 
foot,  in  alhision  to  tlie  creeping,  fleshy  stem  and  roots, 
from  which  the  pseudo-bulbs  rise  at  close  intervals, 
bearing  only  one  short  fleshy  leaf  on  the  top  of  each 
bulb ;  one  scape,  or  flower-stem,  rises  from  tlie  bottom 
of  each  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  aud  carries  but  one  flower 
on  the  top  of  it,  wliich  is  not  quite  so  high  as  the  leaf 
on  the  bulb.  The  flowers  are  produced  numerously, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  pseudo-bulbs ;  they  are 
very  pretty,  of  a  huffish  yellow  colour,  and  streaked  with 
brown  and  purple  on  the  outside.  It  belongs  to  the 
'  Natural  Order  Orchids,  and  to  Orjnandria  Monandria  of 
Linnasus.  It  first  bloomed  in  England  duriug  the 
spring  of  1 849.  B.  J. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Sarcopodiums  require 
the  same  kind  of  ti-eatment  as  the  Bulbophyllums,  as, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  tlie  gardener,  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  them.  They  will  do  equally  well  tied  on 
a  block  of  wood,  with  a  little  sphagnum  over  the  roots, 
or  in  well  drained  pots,  raised  a  little  above  the  rim,  on 
fibrous  peat,  from  which  the  earthy  particles  have  been 
shaken.  The  best  time  to  divide  them  for  increase  is 
when  they  show  signs  of  growth  in  the  spring;  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  oft"  the  communication  from 
bulb  to  bulb,  by  cutting  the  creeping  stem  from  which 
they  grow.  Each  bulb  will  tlien  be  an  independent 
plant,  and  they  may  be  separated;  but  a  better,  or,  at 
least,  a  safer  plan  for  amateurs  would  be  to  let  the  mass 
of  roots  thus  divided  grow  on  for  another  season,  and  to 
shake  all  the  soil  from  the  roots  in  the  spring  following, 
to  allow  the  bulbs  to  be  taken  one  by  one  from  the 
mass.  D.  Beaton. 


THE  PllUIT-GARDEN. 

the   cherry.  —  RESi-PRUNiNG,   &c.  —  {Continued  from 
page   126). 
At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  tedious  to  one  class  of 
the  readers  of  this  work,  we  feel  induced  to  pursue  this 
subject,  at  this  the  most  appropriate  time,  knowing  also 
that  our  respected  Editor  is  desirous  of  not  only  con- 
veying general  information  to  those  he  caters  for,   but 
also  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  immudiatehj  applicable 
to  cases  occurring  at  the  period  in  which  it  is  written. 
Next  in  rotation,  then,   we  take  The    Cherry.     Here 
again   we   may   be   permitted  just   to   give   a   passing 
glance  at  the  espalier  rail,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  family 
j   of    out-door    ti-uits,    but    coidd    furnish    some    of    its 
I   members  with  the   garniture  of  this   useful  and  orna- 
!   mental  addition  to  gardens,  where  "  the  useful  and  the 
sweet"  are  sought  to  be  combined.     Some  of  the  Cher- 
ries  would   seem   to    be    especially    adapted    for   this 
'   purpose,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  Morello,  the  most 
generally  useful  kind  perhaps  in  cultivation.     This,  it 
is    well    known,   is   usually   attached   to   tlie  northern 
aspect    of    walls,     but    although     in     such    situations 
it  does  immense  service,  it  does  not  accomplish  all  of 
which  it  is  capable.     It  is  not  every  one  who  is  aware 
that  this   Chen'y,   ripened   under    proper    advantages, 
possesses   an    amount  of  flavour  almost  unknown  to 
other  Cherries,  and  peculiarities  enthely  its  own.     Aud 
with   this   flavour  is  combined  a  sort  of  roughness  or 


smartness,  not  altogether  unlike  good  old  port;  and  we 
have  generally  found  that  the  higher  class  of  palates 
prefer  it,  when  thus  perfect,  to  the  sweeter  kinds. 

The  conditions  to  which  we  allude  as  being  necessary 
to  its  perfect  flavour,  are  warmth  and  a  thorough  ex- 
posure to  solar  light;  together  with  a  tolerably  free 
circulation  of  air.  Now  we  well  know  that  the  superior 
aspect  attbrded  by  a  south  wall,  produces  an  excellent 
Morello,  aud,  indeed,  it  would  be  well  for  every  one 
delighting  in  a  long  succession  of  good  Cherries,  to 
place  one  in  such  a  position :  but  how  many  candidates 
would  press  on  our  view,  if  we  were  to  show  forth  the 
best  furniture  for  such  a  valuable  aspect,  selected  from 
the  modern  fruit  catalogue !  Nevertheless,  the  east 
or  west  aspects  produce  very  good  Morellos;  but  for 
these  aspects,  too,  a  heavy  demand  e.\ists.  A  south 
wall  Morello,  an  east  wall  one,  a  north  wall,  aud  two  or 
three  espalier  Morellos,  would  make  the  proprietor 
secure  of  excellent  Cherries  from  the  middle  of  July 
until  the  end  of  October :  a  goodly  period  for  one  kind 
of  fruit  alone. 

It  might  have  been  urged,  how  well  adapted  for  the 
north  wall  the  Morello  is,  aud  truly  it  is  correct,  but  we 
do  not  wish  to  drive  it  entirely  away  from  that  situation. 
If  it  be  asked,  what  can  be  grown  on  the  north  wall  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Morello  grown  elsewhere,  we  answer, 
that  the  Red  Currant,  highly  cultivated,  and  finely 
trained,  constitutes  a  valuable  article  in  that  situation; 
and  with  broad  copings  would  keep  for  a  very  pro- 
tracted time.  Some  day  we  must  endeavour  to  give  a 
chapter  on  the  best  mode  of  carrying  this  out;  we  may, 
for  the  present,  observe  that  we  have  seen  north  walls 
clothed  from  bottom  to  top  with  noble  fruit  of  the  Red 
Currant,  capable  of  being  preserved  until  Christmas. 

The  espalier  rail,  however,  would  be  well  employed  in 
the  Cherry  way :  here  the  Morellos,  Bigarreaus,  Late 
Lakes,  Eltons,  &c.,  might  be  had  at  all  seasons,  from 
Midsummer  until  nearly  Christmas,  by  having  sliding 
curtains,  as  recommended  in  a  previous  volume  for  the 
Gooseberry. 

And  now  to  the  rest-pruning,  which  in  Cherries  is 
very  moderate  in  character.  The  mind  of  the  pruner 
should  be  directed  to  the  varying  habits  of  Cherries, 
which  for  practical  purposes  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  riz : — the  large-leaved  kinds,  represented  pretty 
well  by  the  Bigarreaii ;  the  medium-leaved  class  by  the 
Lakes,  aud  the  Morello  section.  The  former,  whether 
on  walls,  trellisses,  or  as  standards,  require  nearly  twice 
the  space  for  their  branches  in  training  as  the  Duke 
section,  and  the  latter  nearly  twice  that  of  the  Morello. 
It  is  not  a  bad,  although  a  very  old  maxim,  to  allow  as 
much  room  between  the  shoots  of  trained  trees  as  the 
leaf  of  the  individual  is  in  length.  Thus  a  Morello  leaf 
may  be  considered  about  three  inches,  pointing  to  an 
average  of  three  inches  between  all  the  young  shoots 
over  the  tree ;  a  Luke's,  say  five  inches ;  and  a  Bigar- 
reaus about  six  to  seven.  Now  this  distance  is  simply 
intended  to  regulate  the  young  wood,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  which  will  produce  leaces  in  the  ensuing  summer. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  equality  of  light  to  the  young 
leaf;  for  it  matters  not  what  the  position  or  thickness  of 
the  old  or  leafless  wood  may  be ;  this  produces  no  shade. 
This  is  named,  by  the  way,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
learner's  mind  for  the  tying  down  or  succession  system, 
which  we  shall  feel  it  a  duty  to  recommend  and 
expound  fairly  before  very  long. 

These  observations  will  serve  to  open  the  Cherry 
dresser's  eyes  as  to  the  movements  of  his  pruning-knife  ; 
hut  here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  doubtless,  when  the 
full  importance  oi  " growth  pruning"  ahas  finger-and- 
thuinb  work,  is  thoroughly  understood,  aud  earnestly 
recognised  in  practice,  the  gardener's  pruning  knife  will 
be  in  great  danger  of  becoming  rusted,  and  woe  to  the 
Sheffield  cutlers. 
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Fan- training  is  what  we  must  beg  to  recommend  for 
the  cherry  in  general ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  with  the 
grosser-growing  kinds  with  large  leaves,  either  the  first 
trained  shoots  in  the  young  tree  must  be  placed  a  great 
distance  apart,  in  orderthat  the  young  shoots,  ultimately 
produced,  may  be  nailed  between ;  or,  that  the  first 
shoots  being  put  the  ordinary  thickness,  much  sacrifice  of 
young  wood  must  be  made  ;  or  they  must  be  tied  down 
on  the  succession  plan.  The  latter  is  om'  practice,  and 
we  beg  to  recommend  it.  The  egregious  folly  of  the 
cultivator's  placing  himself  in  such  a  position,  as  to 
become  compelled  to  cut  the  chief  of  liis  young  wood 
away,  and  leave  his  trees  almost  naked  stumps,  is  so 
manifest,  that  the  least  solid  consideration  of  the  true 
position  of  the  question  ought  to  teach  the  cultivator  to 
provide  better  against  the  reckless  pruuing-knife.  We 
advise  those,  therefore,  who  have  the  large-leaved 
chenies  laid  in  too  thickly,  to  re-arrange  them,  so  that 
most  of  the  young  shoots  they  have  produced  may 
be  trained  in,  or  tied  down  upon  the  older  and  barren 
wood,  as  the  case  may  be ;  for  assuredly  cherries  of  this 
habit  do  not  produce  much  surplus  young  shoots,  pro- 
viding that  they  arc  anticipated,  and  a  provision  made 
for  their  futm'e  training.  I'nder  such  cu'cumstances, 
most  of  the  young  shoots  may  be  tied  down,  or  other- 
wise encouraged  ;  no  two,  however,  should  be  permitted 
to  lie  abreast  of  each  other ;  where  two  shoots  are 
produced  in  a  parallel  direction,  within  about  four 
inches  of  each  other,  one  must,  of  necessity,  be  "  spurred 
back,"  leaving  about  one  inch  at  the  lower  end,  which 
will  prove  a  nucleus  for  future  blossom-buds.  No 
shortening  back  is  requisite  with  the  cherry  in  general. 
The  only  cases  which  can  justify  the  practice,  are,  on 
the  one  part,  eripjded,  or  distorted  points,  and  the  neces- 
sity that  exists  in  young  trees  to  "prune  for  loood ;"  a 
practice  heretofore  explained,  but  which,  it  may  be 
i-epeated,  signifies  an  attempt  by  pruning,  to  cause  one 
healthy  shoot  to  subside  into  some  three  or  tour ;  for  by 
such  means  is  the  desired  form  of  the  tree  ultimately 
completed.  The  rest  ol'  the  CheiTy  pruning  resolves 
itself  into  thinning  away  cross  shoots  in  standard  ti'ees, 
and  those  interior  shoots  which  become  crowded,  and  in 
consequence  deprived  of  a  fair  share  of  light.  As  before 
observed,  the  length  of  the  leaf  in  each  kind  may  be 
faiidy  taken  as  the  distance  at  which  young  shoots  may 
be  retained,  observing,  in  all  cases,  to  avoid  two  strictly 
parallel  shoots ;  rather  choosing  a  succession,  one 
following  speedily  on  the  heels  of  another. 

The  Morello. — Here  the  foliage  being  very  diminu- 
tive, nearly  double  tlie  number  of  young  twigs  may  be 
reserved  as  compared  with  even  the  Duke  section.  This 
tree  is  a  pretty  good  iUustration  of  Mr.  Hoare's  observa- 
tions on  the  habits  of  the  vine — viz.,  that  solid  wood  is 
a  detraction  from  the  general  stock  of  the  alimentary 
juices  ;  for  what  tree  is  there  in  the  fi-uit-garden  that 
will  produce  such  a  quantity  of  fine  fruit  as  the  Morello, 
with  so  small  an  amount  of  timber  in  the  aggregate? 
Here  the  whole  of  the  powers  seem  bent  on  the  produc- 
tion of  fiTjit ;  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
how  seldom  we  know  the  Morello  to  miss  a  crop,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  an  excellent  '"  setter"  it  is,  we  shall 
find  in  it  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  the  garden.  The 
MoreUo, then, requires  but  little  "thinning out; "indeed, 
the  avoidance  of  two  young  shoots  immediately  side  by 
side  constitutes  the  chief  nde  of  pruning.  Here,  again, 
no  shortening  bade  is  requisite,  indeed,  it  is  positively 
injurious  in  the  bearing  ti'ees ;  as  the  principal,  and  in 
some  cases  the  only  real  good  wood-bud  is  at  the  terminal 
point ;  shortening,  therefore,  must  in  general  be 
avoided.  Thi-ough  scantiness  of  the  tme  uood-hmls  on 
aged  ti-ees  of  this  kind,  they  are  apt  to  lose  many  shoots; 
as  they  increase  in  age.  they  die  ofi",  or  becom'e  almost 
denuded  of  useful  young  shoots.  Such,  therefore,  have 
to  be  pruned  away,  or  the  tree  assumes  a  dilapidated 


appearance.  The  pruning  these  long  barren  shoots 
away,  generally  causes  a  re-arrangement  of  some  portion 
of  the  trees,  if  not  of  the  whole.  Now  this  is  rather  a 
serious  item  in  point  of  the  time  it  requires,  where 
people  are  pressed  with  business;  and,  therefore,  it  may 
suflice  in  general  to  simply  cut  out  the  dead  shoots  an- 
nually, and  to  clear  away  all  the  partially  barren  shoots 
once  in  tivo  yeai's. 

This  two  years'  examination  should  be  a  thorough  one. 
Many  long  branches  will  be  found  with  not  more  than 
a  shoot  or  two  on  them.  These  maybe  cut  clean  out  at 
their  point  of  junction  with  the  old  limb,  unless  some 
favourable  shoots,  adapted  for  leaders,  appear  in  the 
course  of  their  length.  It  is  generally  best  in  this  two 
years'  revision,  to  untie  or  lumail  the  whole  tree,  and  to 
give  it  a  new  aiTangement.  Of  course  all  young  trees, 
destined  to  cover  trellisses  of  any  particular  chai'acter, 
must  be  pruned  and  trained  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  with  a  dkect  relation  to  that  cbai-acter,  making  it 
a  point  at  all  times  to  secure  the  most  powerful  shoots 
for  the  loicest  situations;  for  the  centre  is  generally 
capable  of  taking  care  of  itself  Indeed,  the  same  may 
be  said  as  to  the  walls,  and  shortening  back  must  be 
resorted  to  during  the  iii'st  three  years,  more  or 
less,  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  number  of  shoots. 
It  so  happens  that  tlie  younger  Cheny  trees  are,  the 
more  prolific  they  are  in  wood-buds,  and  therefore 
jiiiining-back  may  be  at  that  period  safely  practised. 
This  remai'k  applies  to  the  whole  family. 

R.  Ekkingiox. 


THE   FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Companion  to  the  Calendar  foe  Decembeb. — The 
flowergai'dener  has  plenty  to  think  about,  and  to  occupy 
all  his  time,  this  month.  All  his  stock  for  next  year 
requires  more  attention  now  than  at  any  other  time. 
Cold  pits  are  the  most  diflicult  to  manage  ;  soft  young 
plants  being  so  liable  to  damp  off,  if  the  lights  are  kept 
close,  that  they  require  a  watchful  eye  almost  every 
day.  The  usual  way  of  sliding  down  the  lights  from  the 
back  to  give  air,  is  very  objectionable  all  through  the 
dull  months  ;  by  far  the  best  plan  is  to  raise  them  up  a 
few  inches  at  both  back  and  front  at  the  same  time, 
because  that  will  create  a  current  of  air  to  pass  over  the 
plants.  To  make  sure  work  of  it,  there  ought  to  be  two 
flat  pieces  of  wood  for  each  light,  and  they  should  be 
three  inches  thick  and  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and 
fastened  to  the  back  and  front  plates  by  pieces  of  strong 
twine,  so  as  to  be  always  at  hand.  There  should  also 
be  a  wedge-stick  for  each  light,  to  drive  in  between  the 
lights  and  the  rafters  during  high  winds,  so  that  the 
lights  do  not  get  blown  off;  whenever  air  is  left  on  at 
night  these  wedge-sticks  shoidd  be  in  their  places,  in 
case  of  a  sudden  change  to  windy  weather  when  we  are 
in  bed.  Instead  of  these  simple  precautions,  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  shut  up  their  fi-ames  and  pits  in  the 
afternoon,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may;  and  when 
they  find  thek  plants  slipping  through  their  fingers, 
owing  to  damp  and  diseases  brought  on  by  tliis  way  of 
stifling,  away  they  write  to  the  The  Cottage  Gardener 
for  prescriptions,  and  wonder  how  it  is  that  they  cannot 
keep  their  plants  as  the  gaideners  do.  The  next  great 
point,  after  a  thorough  ventilation,  day  and  night, 
wlienever  the  weather  is  not  frosty,  is  to  have  the 
pits,  the  pots,  and  surface  moidd,  as  clean  as  a  bed- 
room, and  no  yellow  leaves  or  moiddy  shoots  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  one  day.  After  that,  special  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  spill  water  about  at  the  time  of 
watering  the  plants ;  and  unless  the  pots  are  very  dry 
indeed,  and  the  plants  in  danger,  not  to  water  them  at 
all  in  dull,  cloudy  weather.  If  the  damp  air  is  allowed 
to  cuculate  freely  among  the  leaves,  it  is  astonishing 
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how  long  they  will  hold  up  after  the  roots  are  in  much 
need  of  water.  Tlien  take  the  first  opportunity  of  a 
fine  sunny  iJiorniuj}  to  give  water,  and  let  tlie  lights  be 
thrown  back,  and  the  pit  stand  qiute  open  for  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  pots  are  thorougldy  watered. 

Pits  toith  ^flucs,  or  )iot-water-pipcs,  are  the  best  to 
keep  soft-wooded  plants,  and  all  plants  in  tlie  seedling 
or  cutting  state  ;  and  nothing  but  downright  inattention 
need  harm  the  most  tender  plants  we  grow  in  such 
places.  The  only  point  in  whicli  the  young  beginner 
is  likely  to  err  with  hot-water  pits  is  in  tlie  watering. 
He  reads  in  every  book  on  gardening  how  essential  it 
is  to  keep  plants,  in  general,  dry  iu  winter;  and  being 
afraid  of  the  slightest  frost,  he  keeps  liis  tire  going 
longer  and  more  oiten  than  there  is  actual  need  lor  it, 
by  and  by  his  tenderlings  get  overdried  for  want  of 
water,  and  his  case  is  even  worse  tlian  that  of  liim  who 
has  no  tire  at  all  for  liis  plants.  I  remember  one  of  our 
correspondents  having  sent  me  a  bundle  of  young  Ver- 
benas from  a  store  pot,  last  February,  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  with  them,  but  there  was  no  matter  in  them, 
for  they  had  been  dead  two  months.  Just  from  such  a  cause 
as  now  described.  Very  young  plants,  and  all  small 
plants  that  are  kept  in  a  warm  pit,  ought  to  be  watered 
as  regularly  through  the  winter  as  they  would  iu  summer ; 
at  any  rate,  while  the  lire  is  going,  every  pot  should  be 
looked  over  every  other  day.  Young  Verhenas,  Petu- 
nias, and  Aiiagallises,  keep  better  iu  winter  if  the  com- 
post is  two-thirds  loam,  the  rest  peat  and  leaf-mould 
with  very  little  sand  ;  while  almost  every  other  kind  of 
small  flower-garden  plants  prefers  a  light  compost. 
Therefore,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  Anwjalliscs,  if  in 
their  right  compost,  require  less  watering  than  those  in 
the  lighter  soils,  because  good  loam  holds  the  water  so 
much  longer.  Those  who  keep  fine  kinds  of  Double 
French  Marigolds  over  the  winter  from  cuttings,  and 
find  them  difficult  to  keep,  should  put  them  into  strong 
rich  loam  in  October,  and  water  them  freely  all  the 
winter.  Before  I  adopted  this  plan,  I  used  to  lose  more 
than  one-half  of  them ;  but  now,  if  they  were  as  sweet 
as  violets,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  had, 
not  only  iu  health,  but  in  full  blossom  the  whole  time, 
for  of  all  plants  we  keep  from  cuttings,  they  are  the 
only  sorts  whicli  keep  on  flowering  as  long  as  they  are 
gi'owing,  whether  it  be  in  winter  or  any  other  time.'  All 
the  bulbs  that  were  potted  in  October,  and  are  now 
■well  out  of  the  ground,  such  as  Gladioluses,  Ixias, 
OxalisL's,  Alstromerias,  and  others  of  the  winter-growers 
among  the  Amaryllids,  must  now  be  kept  very  cool  and 
well-watered,  and  be  kept  so  all  along  till  they  come 
into  flower ;  they  dislike  confinement  under  glass  very 
much,  therefore,  let  the  lights  be  removed  ii'om  over 
them  every  tine  day  for  a  few  hours.  Pits  are  far  better 
for  them  than  the  best  greenhouses  in  the  world,  be- 
cause they  delight  in  a  damper  atmosphere  than  is 
prudent  to  allow  in  a  good  greenhouse.  Laohenalias 
are  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  among  that  class  of 
pot-plants.  A  shelf  near  the  glass,  in  a  well-regulated 
greenhouse,  suits  the  whole  of  them  better  than  the 
best  pit.  Tropaolum  tricolorum,  a  favourite  with  every 
one,  requires  to  be  close  to  the  glass,  and  have  abundance 
of  air  at  all  times  ;  but  with  that  attention  ajjit  or  a  green- 
house will  suit  it  equally  well. 

I  must  also  mention  Oxalis  Bowiana,  for  this  is 
the  exact  time  to  think  of  having  a  bed  of  it  next 
summer  and  autumn.  It  is  nearly  hardy ;  at  least  if 
it  was  planted  six  inches  deep  near  the  front  of  a  green- 
house, or  any  wall,  it  would  stand  our  ordinary  winters, 
and  if  it  was  left  so  from  year  to  year  it  would 
begin  to  grow  by  the  end  of  August,  and  flower  from 
the  nuddio  of  September  till  tlie  frost  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Another  peculiarity  belonging  to  it  is,  that  if  the  bed  or 
border  is  of  deep,  light  soil,  it  will  bury  itself  deeper 
and  deeper  every  year,  each  fresh  crop  of  bulbs  being 


formed  much  lower  down  than  the  last,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  it  will  not  blossom  until  very  late,  if  at  all,  in  a 
cold  autumn.   Therefore,  the  best  way  is  to  take  the  roots 
or  bulbs  up  every  year  about  this  time,  or  earlier  if  the 
loaves  are  hurt  by  the  frost;  to  dry  them  well  for  two 
months  or  more,  then  to  pot  them  and  force  them  into 
s]U'iug  growth,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  i)lant  out  in  May 
after  the  Geraniums  and  Verbenas ;  then  they  wouhi 
come  into  flower  early  in  June,  and  continue  on  to  the 
end  of  October,  or  later,  according  to  the  season.      The 
great  and  turning  point  in  their  management  is,  to  get 
them  well  dried  in  winter,  and  to  keep  them  from  the 
I'rost  as  long  as  possible,  if  they  are  left  out  in  the  earth 
with  a  covering  over  them  as  some  people  do,  and  then 
take  them  up  by  the  end  of  February  for  Ibrcing.     It  ] 
weakens  them  very  much,  because  their  natural  rest  is 
denied  them,  for  although  the  frost  may  cut  offl'  their 
leaves,  the  bulbs,  being  still  in  tlie  damp  earth,  are  not  i 
at  all  resting.    This  Oxalis  is  certainly  the  gayest  of  this  j 
gay  family,  with  thick,  broad  shamrock-like  leaves  on   \ 
long  footstalks,  and  large  trusses  of  flowers  rising  up 
from  among  the  leaves,  each  flower  nearly  as  large  anil  ] 
round  as  a  shilling,  and  of  the  most  glowing,  rich,  rose   j 
colour,  altogether  making  one  of  the  gayest  beds  in  the  j 
garden  every  day  the  sun  is  out.     Tt  is  also  an  excellent  | 
rock-plant,  if  there  is  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  of  soil   j 
for  it.     It  grows  freely  in  any  light,  rich  soil.     I  do  not 
know  another  Oxalis  that  would  repay  the  trouble  of 
forcing   out  of  season   like   this,   except  cernua,   alias 
caprina,   and   alias  Jlava,   of  some   country  nurseries 
This  is  the  most  beautiful  Yellow  Oxalis  known,  flower- 
ing naturally  in  May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  but 
by  forcing  it  in  a  stove  from  the  middle  of  October  1 
have  had  it  in  bloom  by  the  end  of  February,  and,  what 
1  never  observed  in  this  family,  the  heat  of  a  stove  will 
cause  the  flowers  to  open  in  dull  weather  nearly  as  well 
as  in  the  full  sun-shine. 

The  Chinese  Larkspur  should  now  be  taken  up  and 
stored  in  damp  sand,  away  from  the  fi-ost ;  the  roots  are 
like  little  Black  Carrots,  and  iu  a  veiy  hard  winter  they 
often  perish,  especially  in  strong,  heavy  soils,  so  that 
the  safest  way  is  to  take  it  up  every  winter,  like  Salvia 
patens.  It  varies  exceedingly  from  seeds ;  the  dark  blue 
with  large  flowers  is,  perhaps,  the  best  variety,  and  the 
next  best  a  blue  like  that  of  Salna  patens,  or  say  an 
equal  quantity  of  both  would  make  the  best  blue  bed  of 
all  the  plants  we  have  of  its  size,  which  averages  eighteen 
inches  high ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  true  plants  of  it 
are  on  sale  anywhere.  It  is  customary  to  grow  it  as  an 
annual,  as  it  flowers  the  same  season  the  seeds  are 
sown ;  but  one  can  never  get  a  good  bed  of  it  that  way, 
as  plants  with  vrhite,  gray,  and  lilac  flowers  are  sure  to 
appear  as  well  as  blue  ones.  The  mode  of  getting  a 
true  stock  of  it,  is  to  sow  a  large  packet  of  seeds  in 
April — say  a  shilling's  worth — and  to  pull  up  every  false 
;  tinted  plant  as  soon  as  it  flowers,  leaving  only  the  best 
blues,  and  in  two  years  a  full  stock  of  it  may  be  had  for 
beds ;  and  I  recommend  it  above  all  the  blue  plants  we 
have.  It  flowers  from  June  to  the  end  of  the  season,  if 
the  seed-vessels  are  picked  oft'  as  fast  as  the  flowers  fade, 
but  if  allowed  to  caiiy  seeds  tliere  is  a  break  of  six 
weeks  in  its  flowering,  and  it  only  comes  in  early  and 
late.  The  above  details  were  recommended  to  me  a  few 
years  since  by  a  clever  gardener,  now  iu  America,  and 
by  following  the  plan  to  the  letter,  I  established  a  good 
stock  of  beautiful  plants,  that  will  be  put  into  a  bed 
next  year  for  the  first  time  at  Shrublaud  Park.  I  ought  to 
say,  in  justice  to  the  nursciymen,  that  it  is  not  their  fault 
that  their  seeds  of  it  do  not  come  true.  I  have  saved  seeds 
from  the  best  variety  only,  which  could  not  be  spoiled 
by  bad  sorts,  for  I  had  none  such  in  the  garden  at  the 
time,  and  yet  about  one-third  of  my  seedlings  had  dirty- 
white  flowers,  and  a  few  of  other  inferior  shades. 

Ice. — I  must  refer  to  what  I  said  last  winter  about 
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getting  in  ice,  and  the  way  to  keep  it  in  conical  heaps, 
without  any  ice-liouses ;  but  I  must  remind  people  that 
not  a  chance  should  be  lost,  in  ease  we  may  have  such 
a  mild  winter  as  the  last,  when  half  the  people  in  the 
counti'y  got  no  ice  at  all.  As  soon  as  the  ice  is  an  inch 
thick,  it  is  as  good,  and  will  keep  just  as  long,  as  if  it 
were  as  thick  as  that  from  America — besides,  it  is  much 
easier  pounded.  Last  winter  we  thought  ourselves  badly 
off  because  we  did  not  get  a  suificient  quantity  to  fill 
the  old  ice-house  quite  full ;  stiU  we  had  enough  for  the 
whole  season,  although  we  began  to  draw  it  a  month 
earlier  than  usual.  The  real  value  of  letting  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air  over  tlie  ice  was  never  more  apparent  than  it 
turned  out  to  be  this  very  season.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  keeping  the  ice  stifled  with  straw  in  the  passages, 
this  ice-house,  though  filled  brimful,  used  to  be  empty 
by  the  end  of  August;  but  last  winter  we  could  not  fill 
it,  there  were  seven  feet  of  emjjty  space  on  the  top ;  on 
this  we  put  four  inches  of  straw,  and  over  that  the  air 
rushed  iu  and  out  as  it  listed,  and  we  had  plenty  of  ice 
in  October.  I).  Be.\ton. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WmDOW 
GAEDENING. 

Charcoal,  its  uses  ion  Plant  Culture,  &c. — No 
greater  error  exists  amongst  amateui's  than  the  preva- 
lent idea,  that  gardeners  in  lai-gish  places  never  need 
sigh  after  the  unattainable,  nor  experience  the  freezing 
damp  of  failure ;  the  means  and  accommodation  at 
their  disposal  being  seemingly  so  unbounded,  and  the 
purse  in  which,  of  course,  they  insert  then'  fingers  at 
pleasure,  being  next  to  unfatliomablo  in  its  depths  and 
dimensions.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  %vill  be  found, 
to  a  great  extent,  that  even  in  large  places,  the  most 
striking  results  are  frequently  obtained  by  the  simplest 
means.  The  very  extent  of  the  materials  required, 
and  the  necessity  for  abundance  and  display  at  all 
times,  and  not  lor  a  few  months  only  now  and  then, 
renders,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  a  pleasing 
result,  all  the  more  pleasing  in  proportion  as  the 
&.  s.  d.  part  of  the  aflah-  enters  not  as  a  dark  shade 
on  the  otherwise  bright  picture,  and  this  often  imposes 
on  the  gardener,  if  he  means  to  work  for  any  certain 
object,  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  make-shifts  and 
conveniences,  which,  if  duly  chronicled,  would  stagger 
the  first  buddings  of  envy  in  many  a  grumbling  cosey 
amateur.  Hence,  though  The  Ooit.ioe  Gardener, 
more  than  any  other  work,  is  distinguished  for  its 
attention  to  first  principles,  and  the  detailing  of  the 
simplest  modes  of  action,  particularly  for  the  lovers  of 
gai-dening  with  limited  means,  I  have  long  felt  that 
these  simple  details  would  be  of  advantage  to  no 
parties  so  much  as  to  practical  gardeners  themselves. 
For  instance,  in  our  desire  to  descend  into  the  minutiie 
of  matters,  we  speak  of  potting  a  plant  in  so  much 
loam,  so  much  peat,  so  many  broken  crocks,  and  so 
much  of  pieces  of  freestone ;  and  we  do  it  all  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  others  follow  the  identical  practice 
that  succeeded  best  with  ourselves,  and  yet,  ten  to  one 
but  the  very  minuteness  of  the  details,  if  they  conjure 
not  up  the  ideas  of  empiricism,  are  too  likely  to  be 
associated  with  the  bewilderable  and  the  unattainable. 
"  Well,"  sings  out  an  amateur,  "  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  grow  that  plant,  but  now,  how  am  I  to  get 
th-ii  freeshmc  in  this  clayey,  chalky  district,  without  the 
expense  and  the  trouble  of  sending  some  hundred  miles 
for  a  bushel  of  cliips?"  And  here  again  grumbles  out  a 
young  gai-dener,  "peat,  and  I  have  not  got  a  bit  left, 
and  none  within  thirty  miles  of  me,  and  that  like  any- 
thing but  the  beautiful  stufl'that  they  get  about  London, 
from  Wandsworth  Common;  though  even  about  that 
nearer  hand,  master,  generally  so  kind,  did  so  gi'umble. 


Ah,  deaiy  me!"  And  if  a  Scotchman,  in  go  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  among  the  hair,  at  a  place 
on  the  left  temple  between  the  ear  and  the  back  of  the 
head,  in  order  that  by  arousing  into  action  some  slum- 
bering bump  there,  a  responsive  echo  should  be  given 
to  the  question,  "  What  shall  1  do  ?  " 

The  power  of  generalising,  so  as  to  be  able  to  substi- 
tute one  thing,  easy  of  access,  for  another  with  chfliculty 
obtained,  is  a  great  step  in  tlie  right  direction.     Plants, 
such  as  Heaths,  with  fine  hairy  fibres,  cannot  be  grown 
without  peat,  or  heath  soil ;    almost  everything  else  is 
either  too  open,  or  too  close,  and  half-decayed  vegetable 
matter  is  generally  too  astringent.     With  the  exception 
of  these,  most  of  the  plants  in  this  department  may  be 
cultivated  weU  in  rough,  sandy,  fibiy  loam ;  in  such  loam, 
with  a  portion  of  decayed  vegetable  earth,  such  as  rotten 
leaves ;  or,  in  such  loam   again,  with  a  portion  of  fibry 
peat.     The  best  substitutes  for  peat,  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  I  have  found,  are  decayed  tree  leaves,  two 
years  old,  not  rotten  into  mould,  but  allowed  to  calte  into 
lumps,  and  these  lumps  well  dried  and  aerated  before 
being  used,  when  they  break  are  in  a  filmy,  lumpy  state, 
and  as  sweet  as  a  nut ; — the  other  is  dried  cow-dung, 
gathered  from  the  pastures  in  a   cake  like  slate,  and 
kept  under  cover  for  from  one  to  two  years.    It  must 
not  be  used  so  freely  as  peat,  though  when  so  obtained, 
its  noinishing  properties  are  at  the  minimum.     A  little 
practice  will  render  it  apparent,  that  for  most  of  the 
purposes  referred  to,  leaving  out  of  view  its  antiseptic 
qualities,  peat  is  chiefly  used  for  its  mechanical  proper- 
ties in  keeping  a  soil  open  and  porous.     Broken  bricks, 
broken  potsherds,  broken  sandstone,  broken  and  whole 
pebbles,  when  each  and  all  ai"e  destitute  of  any  pecidiar 
chemical  property,  act  chiefly  in  a  mechanical  manner; 
though,  to  be  sure,  practice  frequently  tells  us  that  some 
plants  prefer  to  entwine  their  roots  about  one  of  these, 
at  times,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  others.     We  have 
seen  that  charcoal  is  antiseptic,  even  more  than  peat, 
and  that  its  very  lightness  eminently  fits  it  as  a  mecha- 
nical agent  in  potting.     It  is,  generally,  easDy  obtain- 
able in  the  neighbotu'hoods  of  all  towns  ;  but  though  it 
may  suit  an  amateur  to  bu}-  a  bushel  or  two,  like  guano, 
it  is  too  expensive  to  be  used  liberally  in  a  large  place. 
Almost  every  gardener,  and  the  possessor  of  a  small 
garden,  where  there  is  yearly  a  considerable  amount  of 
pruning  and  cutting,  may  make  enough  to  suit  himself, 
and  then  a  person  can  use  it  much  more  liberally.     I 
find  that  for  ail  common  plants  grown  in  pots,  such  as 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  Salvias,  and  a  gi-eat 
proijortion  of  those  mixed  groups,  for  which  peat  and 
loam  are  mentioned  in  the  books,  a  man  has  no  need  to 
cry  to  Hercules  for  help,  if  he  can  command  a  sweet 
fibry  loam,  some  sand,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal.     I 
have  tried  two  plants,  as  much  alike  as  possible,  of 
many  things,  such  as  Clerodendrons,  Begonias,  Fuch- 
sias, Geraniums,  &c.,  one  potted  in  the  most  approved 
compost,  the  other  in  fibry,  sandy  loam,  kept  open  with 
nodides  of  charcoal,  and   being  treated  in  every  respect 
alike ;  if  any  difi'erence,  the  charcoal  gentleman  had  the 
advantage,  especially  when  a  little  very  rotten  but  sweet 
dung,  free  from  worms  and  worms'  eggs,  was  used,  either 
along  with  the  compost,  or  more  liberaUy  as  top-dress- 
ing.     StUl  for  all  that,  peat-eaith,  even  for  common 
purposes,  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  but  neither  should  we 
desjjair  if  we  cannot  lay  hands  upon  it.     A  few  other 
circumstances,  connected  with  the  use  of  chai'coal,  may 
here  be  noted. 

Fust. — When  burned,  it  should  be  kept  close  until 
cooled,  and  receive  as  Httle  water  as  possible,  and  then 
be  stored  away  in  a  dry  place,  hut  with  access  to  the  aii', 
that  it  may  absorb  gases  at  will.  Secondly. — If  a  pre- 
ference is  to  be  given,  choose  charcoal  from  six  to  twelve 
months  old.  I  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  orchids, 
cucumbers,  and  other  plants,  where  the  roots  were  in 
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sight,  that  they  would  cliug  to  old  charcoal,  when  fre- 
quently they  would  haug  loosely  by,  or  seem  to  fight 
sliy  of,  the  uewly-bumod.  lu  the  latter  case,  the  charcoal 
miglit  chietly  act  as  a  mechanical  porous  agent,  and  an 
absorber  and  disseminator  of  gases ;  in  the  former  case, 
in  addition  to  these,  nourishment  miglit  be  yielded  by 
slow  decomposition,  though  I  am  anything  but  satisfied 
on  this  score,  as  though  I  have  weiglied  dried  pieces  of 
charcoal  before  inserting  them  iu  the  soil  of  a  pot,  and 
washed  aud  dried  and  weighed  them  again  after  six 
months,  the  ditiereuce  in  weight  was  scai'cely  perceptible. 
What  is  the  result  of  our  more  experienced  friends  in 
this  matter  ? 

Thirdly. — As  in  the  case  of  cuttings,  so  also  in  the 
case  of  old  plants,  the  quantity  may  be  over-done. 
In  very  large  plants,  I  can  scarcely  give  an  average, 
as  I  seldom  mix  it  with  tlie  compost,  but  pack  it  in 
pieces  as  the  potting  proceeds.  I'or  general  purposes, 
from  one-eighth  to  one -twelfth  part  may  be  used 
for  hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Heaths  aud  Azaleas, 
and  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  part  in  mixed  green- 
house and  soft-wooded  plants.  I'ourthly. — The  size  of 
the  pieces  must  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
plant,  and  the  size  of  the  pot,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
shift  given.  A  friend  fond  of  gardening  once  complained 
to  us,  that  he  could  not  get  on  with  this  rough  compost 
mode  of  potting,  and  wished  us  to  look  at  a  favourite 
plant  now  getting  somewhat  sickly.  On  turning  the 
plant  out  of  a  six-inch  pot,  we  found,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  fine  matter  on  the  surface,  the  com- 
post consisted  almost  wholly  of  four  pieces,  two  of  peat, 
one  of  loam,  and  one  of  charcoal.  iJere  was  the  law  of 
extremes  with  a  vengeance.  The  fine  sifted  soil  of  yore 
was  perfection,  iu  comparison  to  this.  The  loam,  to  get 
it  in  nicely,  had  been  jammed  as  tight  as  fists  could 
make  it,  and  already  it  smelled  as  sour  as  if  it  had 
nursed  only  acids  for  a  century.  Of  charcoal  there  was 
more  than  enough,  as  instead  of  constituting  a  fourth, — a 
sixth,  or  an  eighth  part  would  have  been  more  prudent, 
aud  then,  instead  of  such  a  thumping  piece,  the  largest 
should  not  have  exceeded  the  size  of  a  walnut,  while 
most  of  it  should  have  been  as  small,  and  smaller  than 
horsebeans.  The  same  of  the  other  constituents.  There 
were  tlie  materials,  they  only  wanted  tearing  asunder 
into  a  number  of  pieces,  as  small  as  the  charcoal,  ming- 
ling together,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  silver  sand,  to 
grow  a  ])lant  iu  health  and  vigour,  as,  in  fact,  these 
materials  actually  did  in  the  case  of  the  plant  referred 
to,  though  at  the  period  in  question  it  was  fast  running 
the  down-hill  of  existence.  So  likewise  of  large  shifts 
and  large  pots,  larger  pieces  may  be  used,  but  with 
caution.  The  very  largest  bedded  in  the  soil,  should 
seldom  exceed  the  size  of  an  egg.  I'or  small  plants,  it 
should  be  used  in  a  small  state.  When  these  plants  are 
hard-wooded  or  slow-growing,  the  that  should  be  re- 
moved with  a  fine  sieve.  That  dust,  if  used  sparingly, 
about  one-eighth  of  the  compost  will  be  useful  for  soft- 
wooded  plants  of  temporary  interest,  or  that,  by-and-by, 
are  to  be  removed  into  groups  in  boxes  or  beds. 

Wy  space  is  exhausted,  or  I  would  have  said  some- 
thing on  charring  wood  and  rubbish,  such  as  primings, 
stalks,  &o. ;  the  latter  is  the  most  difficult,  especially 
where  there  is  nothing  but  earth  for  covering,  to  prevent 
the  heap  fi'om  burning  instead  of  charring.  In  such 
circumstances  I  have  found  it  very  useful  to  cover  the 
heap  with  a  layer  of  leaves  or  short  gi'ass,  before  putting 
on  the  earth,  and  lighting  it — as  when  making  holes  to 
draw  the  peat  and  charring  downwards,  the  leaves  or 
grass  prevent  the  earth  getting  into  the  centre,  aud 
choking  the  combustion.  11.  Fish. 


IIOTPIOUSE   DEPARTMENT. 
EXOTIC  ORCHlDACEiE. 

I'L.vNTs  THAT  iiiKivE  WELL  IN  I'OTs  [Continued ffom 

liage  Wo). 

Vanilla  AROM.vricA   (Sweet  V.) ;    S.  America. — The 

flowers  are  largo  and  pure  white ;    they  arc  produced 

from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  towards  the  ends  of  the 

shoots,  on  short  stems.     They  are  large  and  handsome. 

V.  BicoLon  (Two-coloured  V.) ;  Guiana. — Flowers  red 
aud  bronze;  habit  the  same  as  the  last.  A  scarce  plant 
that  cannot  be  had  at  any  nursery. 

V.  PLANIFOLIA  (Smooth -leaved  V.);  W.  Indies. — 
Flowers,  cream  colour,  thick,  and  leatliery;  plant, 
climbing,  adhering  by  its  roots  to  walls,  or  the  trunks  of 
trees ;  leaves,  large,  dark  gi'een ;  and  the  flowers  suc- 
ceeded by  seed-pods,  five  to  six  inches  long.  A  hand- 
some, useful  plant.     15s. 

This  last  species  is  cidtivated  in  the  West  Indies  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce.  It  produces  the  famous 
scent  called  Vanilla,  now  sold  by  most  of  the  perfumers 
in  the  kingdom.  It  has  produced  its  seed-pods,  from 
which  the  perfume  is  taken,  iu  several  hothouses  in  this 
country ;  but,  perhaps,  nowhere  so  profusely  as  in  the 
exotic-fruit-house  at  Syon,  under  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Iveson,  the  intelligent  gardener  there. 

Culture. — Having  procured  a  plant,  provide  a  rather 
large  pot,  fill  it  with  a  rough  compost,  Ibmied  with 
large  lumps  of  fibrous  peat  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  some 
pieces  of  charcoal  the  same  size,  some  broken  potsherds 
and  rough  sphagnum ;  drain  well  with  crocks,  and  fill 
the  pot  so  high  as  just  to  leave  sufficient  room  to  place 
the  ball  of  the  plant  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  set 
it  iu  the  centre,  and  fill  in  the  compost,  pressing  it  down 
tightly  around  the  baU  tiU  the  pot  is  quite  full.  Then 
place  it  in  a  part  of  the  house  where,  as  it  grows,  it  will 
soon  reach  a  wall  to  attach  itself  to.  Several  years  ago, 
when  we  had  the  care  of  the  fine  collection  of  orchids 
belonging  to  T.  Brocklehurst,  Esq.,  at  the  Fence,  Mac- 
clesfield, there  was  a  large  plant  of  Vanilla,  planted  in 
a  pot  and  trained  against  the  back  wall  of  a  house, 
nearly  forty  feet  long.  The  wall  was  eight  feet  above  a 
tanner's  bark  bed,  of  which  the  wall  tbrmed  one  side. 
The  plant  sent  forth  one  shoot,  which  was  trained  length- 
wise, rather  close  to  the  bed  of  bark.  It  broke  pretty 
regularly,  and  each  shoot  was  trained  upwards.  And  now 
a  most  remarkable  circumstance  took  place;  from  various 
parts  of  the  stem  roots  protruded,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by 
the  moisture  of  the  bark,  clinging  close  to  the  wall  till 
they  reached  the  bark,  they  then  branched  out,  and 
spread  themselves  throughout  the  bark.  The  nutriment 
they  derived  from  this  source,  caused  the  plant  to  grow 
so  much,  that  it  not  only  covered  the  wall,  but  extended 
itself  down  the  rafters,  where  it  flowered  freely.  The 
plant  at  Syon  is  placed  also  against  a  wall  nearly  fifteen 
teet  high,  which  it  almost  covers,  and  there  it  grows,  and 
flowers,  and  fruits.  Whoever  is  desirous  to  grow  the 
Vanilla  to  perfection,  must  place  it  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. In  order  to  cause  the  flowers  to  produce  fruit  it 
is  necessary  to  impregnate  them.  There  is  a  kind  of 
cap  that  covers  the  stigma,  and  iu  our  moist  stoves  this 
cap  never  naturally  lifts  itself  up.  It  must  be  removed 
with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors,  and  the  pollen 
masses  placed  upon  the  stigma.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  directions  in  words  how  this  is  to  be  done,  but  the 
operator  will  soon  find  out  the  modus  ojienmdi,  or  way 
of  doing  it.  The  stigma  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
column,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  the  pollen 
masses  are  placed  near  it.  They  arc  very  glutinous, 
and  will  adhere  to  the  stigma  when  placed  upon  it. 
The  fruit  or  seed-vessels  are  long,  something  like  the 
pod  of  the  Kidney  bean.  When  ripe  they  turn  brown, 
and  then  afford  the  admired  perfume.     In  this  country. 
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liowever,  it  will  never  be  worth  wliUe  to  exUact  it,  as  it 
can  be  had  at  the  perfumers'  for  such  a  price  that  it 
would  not  pay  to  grow  it  for  that  purpose  in  our  orchid- 
house.  Tbe  plant,  however,  is  worlli  growing  for  tlie 
purpose  of  covering  a  back-wall  with  its  beautiful,  dark- 
green  foliage,  and  panicles  of  large,  beautiful  flowers. 

Propagation. — As  tliese  plants  send  out  roots  all  the 
way  up  the  stems,  they  are  easily  propagated  by  cutting 
off  portions  of  the  sboots ;  divide  tbem  into  lengths 
about  two  feet  long ;  insert  the  ends,  with  a  root  at- 
tached to  eacli,  into  tlie  pots,  one  in  each;  place  theui 
in  a  shady  part  of  the  orchid-house,  or,  if  tftere  is  the 
convenience  of  a  bark-bed,  plunge  the  pots  into  it,  and 
shade  them  from  the  sun.  Almost  every  shoot  will 
grow,  and,  as  it  progresses,  will  throw  out  roots  from 
every  joint.  As  soon  as  they  ai-e  fairly  rooted,  pot  them 
into  pots  fiUed  with  the  compost,  and  treat  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  established  plants. 

Sijrint/ing.' — During  the  time  the  plants  are  growing, 
that  is,  m  the  s^jring  and  summer,  the  plants  will  benefit 
much  by  being  h-equently  syringed ;  but  in  autumn  and 
winter  very  little  syringing  will  be  necessary. 

T.  Appleby. 


FLOEISTS'  PLOWEES. 

ME.  GLENNY  ON  FLOKISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Mr.  Down's  proposal  to  hold  a  Florists  Meeting  in 
London,  for  social  purposes  only,  is  but  a  renewal  of 
the  annual  dinner  in  January,  which  was  held  with  the 
best  ellect  for  twenty  years,  or  rather  for  nineteen,  but 
such  is  the  carelessness  of  gai'deners,  and  all  who  are 
concerned  in  gardening,  that  when  all  have  been  ad- 
dressed, not  one  in  ten  would  condescend  to  answer  the 
invitation,  so  that  there  never  was  the  least  certainly. 
But  of  tlie  benefits  arising  from  tlie  annual  meetings,  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  was  at  one  of  these  that  we  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent 
Society,  and  forthwith  it  was  established.  We  believe 
there  is  a  general  feeling  towards  resuming  the  annual 
dinner,  for  they  brought  all  parties  together,  and  for  the 
day,  neither  pohtics,  nor  religion,  nor  any  other  subject 
but  the  interests  of  gardening,  was  allowed  to  be  men- 
tioned. But  "who  is  to  bell  the  cat'.*"  Who  is  to 
take  upon  himself  to  send  out  innumerable  letters,  of 
which  one  in  ten  or  twenty  may  be  noticed  ?  Who  is  to 
risk  the  ordering  a  dinner  for  a  hundi'ed  people — the  least 
number  that  perhaps  may  be  e.xpecteJ  to  attend — and 
on  the  day  be  unable  to  say  whether  seventy  or  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  will  be  present.  We  have  seen  the  day 
when  nearly  two  hundred  met  to  exchange,  buy,  soil, 
and  settle  accounts.  Let  twenty  lay  their  heads  together 
and  be  stewards,  and  each  engage  to  dispose  of  four 
tickets,  and  his  own,  advertize  an  invitation  to  every- 
body, with  an  intimation  that  no  ticket  can  be  had  after 
a  given  day,  and  let  the  tickets  be  at  a  price  that  will 
not  shut  out  the  humble,  but  enthusiastic  florist — say 
five  shillings  for  dinner  and  dessert  at  the  very  most. 
Such  a  meeting  might  do  a  world  of  good,  if  it  only 
wiped  ott'  by-gones,  and  led  to  a  more  congenial  feeling 
for  the  future. 

The  Stoke  Newington  Chnjsantliemum  Society  has  held 
the  annual  show  in  the  Manor  Rooms,  and  we  do  not 
exaggerate  when  we  record  that  many  of  the  blooms 
were  sis  inches  in  diameter.  Our  readers  will  remember 
the  list  of  show  flowers  we  gave ;  and  if  we  were  to 
report  the  names  of  the  winning  varieties,  it  would  be 
merely  repeating  the  names  we  have  given  as  the  best. 
We  never  saw  the  Queen  of  England  so  fine,  nor  Ooliah 
so  bad,  in  all  the  stands ;  this  was  remarkable.  We 
were  favoured  with  a  sight  of  some  new  ones  from 
I'rance,  not  exhibited  at  the  show,  and  we  may  safely 
recommend  two  of  them  as  great  acquisitions — these 


were  Rainbow  and  Mange.  The  specimens  of  Chiysan- 
theraums  in  pots  were  beyond  all  praise;  and  Mr. 
kSalter  exhibited  a  stand  of  flowers,  not  for  competition, 
which  had  many  admirers — a  stand  of  the  Pompoues,  or 
Lilliputian  varieties,  which,  as  pot  varieties,  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  Judges,  Mr.  Xevil,  Mr.  Fiazer,  and 
ourselves.  A  sumptuous  dinner  was  provided,  and  sixty 
or  seventy  exhibitors  and  friends  sat  down  to  it ;  but, 
beyond  eating  and  drinking,  there  was  nothing  very 
remarkable  said  or  done. 

The  Highgate  Clirysanthemum  Show,  a  second  edition 
of  the  Stoke  Newington,  witii  additions,  we  wish  we 
could  say  improvements,  came  ofl'  on  Wednesday  the 
iibth  ult.  It  IS  a  worthy  oti'set  of  the  old  bulb,  never- 
theless, for  tlie  members  of  the  old  one  not  only  support 
it,  but  actually  form  it  There  is  palpable  evidence  that 
the  Clirysanthemum  is  a  rising  flower.  As  in  flori- 
culture, we  only  look  wilfully  at  the  pleasant  side  of  the 
question,  and  pretend  not  to  notice  the  opposite,  we 
confine  our  report  to  the  facts,  that  the  flowers  were 
highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors,  and  the  dinner  as 
creditable  to  the  landlord.  The  winning  varieties  may 
be  found  among  those  we  have  recommended. 

FueusiAs  (A.  D.). — If  tlie  selection  is  to  be  from  the 
list  sent,  take  Banks's  VoUigeur,  Henderson's  Resplen- 
dent, Smith's  Sidonia,  Psyehe,  and  Clapton  Hero.  But 
we  gave  a  much  better  list.  The  following  are  the  best 
of  their  classes ;  and  if  our  readers  recollect  some  good 
one  that  we  have  omitted,  they  may  conclude  that  they 
are  beaten : — lYe  pdus  ultra,  Coralina,  One  in  the  Ring, 
lili;abeth,  Hebe,  Stimdard,  (Mayles')  Champion,  Lady 
Dartmouth,  Sidonia,  Leader,  Banks's  Diamond,  or  Dia- 
dem, F'lnce's  Princeps,  or  Princess,  Nil  Despierandunt, 
Psyche,  Clapton  Hero,  Scarlctina  rejiexa,  Splendida, 
roltigeur.  Brick,  Dr.  Gross,  and,  for  a  curiosity.  The 
Great  Western.  Smith,  of  Hornsey,  and  Turner,  of 
Slougli,  keep  all  the  collection,  but  most  nurseries  keep 
some  of  them. 

Pela.hgosiu.ms. — We  have  a  number  of  Geranium 
growers'  questions  to  answer,  and  we  shall,  in  a  running 
article  upon  the  subject,  answer  everybody,  by  giving  a 
list  of  those  which  we  consider  have  come  nearest  to  tlie 
properties,  and  make  the  best  show  plants ;  and  the 
selection  we  make  shall  comprise  enough  for  any  ordi- 
nary collection.  We  may  here  mention,  that  some  of 
the  best  individual  flowers  form  bad  trusses,  and  are 
shy  bloomers,  and,  therefore,  by  no  means  become  fa- 
vourites with  exhibitors. 

Chry-santhemums  under  a  north  wall  have  not  suffered 
at  all  in  comparison  with  those  on  the  south ;  but  it  is 
worth  mentioning,  that  a  plant  which  has  been  shaded 
from  the  sun,  but  left  entirely  unprotected  through  the 
last  four  days'  frost  when  the  sun  was  not  shining,  seems 
scarcely  to  have  lost  a  flower,  while  the  rest,  which  were 
not  shaded,  have  every  bloom  spoiled.  A  house  of 
Clirysauthemums.  comprising  merely  the  sorts  we  have 
mentioned,  is  at  this  time  very  striking,  and,  with  care, 
and  keeping  free  from  damp,  will  probably  remain  so 
two  months. 

Dahlias  (A'.  Y.  Z.). — It  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  one  to 
pick  out  half-a-dozeu  dahlias  from  all  that  are  coming 
out ;  but  as  we  have  in  another  place  mentioned  the 
names  of  a  dozen  or  more,  with  descriptions,  we  may 
repeat  them  here.  They  ai'e  all  described  in  our  Annual 
Dahlia  List.  They  are — Green's  Scarlet  King,  llawling's 
Dr.  Frampton  and  S'lr  F.  Thesigcr,  Drummond's  Boh 
and  Sir  R.  Whittington,  are  all  described  good.  Ariel 
and  Cna,  whites,  are  mentioned  with  some  doubt ;  Laura 
Lavingtoa  and  Triumphant,  as  the  best  fancies;  Annie 
Sidter,  &s  a  great  curiosity ;  Miss  M'entworth,  a,s  an  ac- 
quisition to  the  light  class;  Kossuth  and  Miss  IVard,  as 
moderate  fancies ;  Morning  Star,  as  a  brilliant  orange 
colour,  and  new ;  Louisa  Glenny,  Robert  Montgomery, 
and  Rose  of  England,  as  very  beautiful,  but  only  one 
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bloom  of  each  seen.  Wo  have  seen  hundreris  of  dahlias 
this  year  whicli  are  no  advance  ou  old  ones,  and  if  we 
have  missed  any  it  has  been  the  grower's  fault  tor  not 
sending  them  to  us. 

.\inicLL.\s  (B.  B.). — ^According  to  the  old  laws  of 
showing,  the  exhibitor  had  to  possess  the  plants  three 
months,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  hrst  of  February,  and  we 
recommend  early  pinx-hases,  because  the  more  there  are 
to  pick  from,  the  better  chance  there  is  of  strong  plants, 
for  each  buyer  will  pick  the  best,  according  to  his 
judgment,  Page's  Champion,  Cheetbam's  Lancashire 
Hero,  Ne  plus  ultra.  Conqueror  of  Uurape,  Grimes' 
Privateer,  Loichj  Anna,  Taylor's  Olorij,  and  Maypie,  are 
all  certain  show  flowers.  Col.  Taylor,  and  Booth's 
Freedom,  arc  very  line  when  caught,  hut  one  had  need 
have  a  frame  full  of  each  for  the  chance.  In  tlie 
country  they  only  shovi'  hve  pips,  in  tlie  metropolis 
seven.  Hedges'  Britannia,  and  SSmith's  Waterloo,  are 
bo  til  line,  but  uncertain. 

R.\Nu.NCDLUSES  (B.  T.  H.). — The  principal  raisers  of 
these  magniticeut  dowers  are  —  Read,  of  Brucefield ; 
Groom,  of  Walworth  ;  Arizee,  of  Devonport-road  ;  Tijso, 
of  Wallingford ;  Liyhthodij,  of  Falkirk ;  and  Locldiarl, 
of  Parson's  Green.  Florists  who  desire  to  be  ready  for 
June  shows  plant  between  the  7th  and  20th  of  February. 
It  is  better  to  begin  with  a  few  good  ones  than  a  lot  of 
middling  or  bad  ;  either  of  these  parties  would  send  a 
dozen  of  their  best ;  and  if  all  were  to  do  this  at  a  mode- 
rate ]H-ice,  the  collection  would  beat  everything,  if  weU 
grown.  Mixtin-es  can  be  purchased  cheaply,  and,  if  for 
garden  ornaments  only,  would  make  beautiful  border  or 
bed  flowers. 

The  Aiaciorlilce plant  sent  to  us  with  the  Calceolarias 
and  Geraniums  appears  to  be  Buscus  Hypophyllum, 
but  there  can  be  no  certainty  in  a  mere  specimen  with- 
out the  bloom. 

Breaking  of  Tdlips  (M.  D.). — The  only  thing  the 
oldest  and  best  growers  have  discovered  is,  that  they 
know  nothing  about  it.  '['he  Tulip  from  seed  mostly 
comes  of  a  self  colour  ;  after  some  yeai's  growing  it  may 
break  into  stripes,  which  stripes  are  rarely  two  years 
alike.  Every  conceivable  means  have  been  tried  to 
hasten  this  breaking,  but  without  the  least  success. 
We  once  had  thousands  of  breeders,  or  unbroken 
Tulips  ;  some  planted  in  the  poorest,  and  some  in  the 
richest  soil  imaginable — some  in  clay,  some  in  sand,  or 
nearly  so,  some  iu  a  shallow  gravelly  soil — some  in  the 
sun,  others  in  tlie  shade.  We  had  some  break  in  every 
one  of  the  coiulitions,  but  not  enough  to  show  that  one 
condition  was  more  favourable  than  another.  Old  fan- 
ciers used  to  recommend  seed  to  be  saved  from  unbroken 
flowers.  This  was  silly  advice.  Save  it  fi'om  the  very 
best  flowers  that  are  broken  ;  cross  them  how  you  like, 
there  is  certainly  time  saved  by  it,  for  the  seedlings 
occasionally  come  broken  when  they  first  bloom.  It  is 
the  only  flower  we  know  that  does  change  after  bloom- 
ing ;  and  they  wUl  occasionally  change  back  again  to 
the  breeder,  or  self  colour. 

The  sooner  Societies  put  a  limit  to  the  size  of  Dahlias, 
the  sooner  we  shall  improve  in  what  is  far  more  es- 
sential, form.  F'our  inches  for  the  back  row,  four 
inches  for  the  middle  row,  and  three  inches  for  the  front, 
might  be  thought  arbitrary ;  but  some  of  our  very  best  are 
rendered  coarse,  rough  on  the  outline,  and  unsightly,  by 
the  endeavour  to  show  the  largest  flowers.  Sir  !•'. 
Bathurst  is  more  beautiful  at  four  inches  than  five ;  so 
is  the  Princess  Radzville,  Scarlet  Oem,  Yellow  Standard, 
Barmaid,  Admiral  Stopford,  Queen  of  the  East,  and 
others,  and  all  they  gi-ow  beyond  that,  is  in  coarseness. 
There  ai'e  no  more  petals,  hut  the  same  number  has 
to  cover  a  larger  surface ;  and  we  maintain  that  three 
sizes  in  a  stand  are  far  better  than  equality,  and 
enables  an  exhibitor  to  show  a  better  variety. 

PelaegonidiMS. — If  B.  T.  can   only   aflbrd   six   new 


ones,  buy  Ariadne,  JSnchantress,  Magnet,  Purple  Stand 
ard,  Shylocic,  and  Elise.  There  are,  it  is  true,  very 
many  others,  and  all  are  praised,  and  many  have  cer- 
tificates. Let  those  who  can  attbrd  to  buy  all,  dg  so ; 
but  there  are  many  persons  who  cannot  order  more  than 
half-a-dozen,  and  we  will  warrant  they  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  above-named.  Chieftain,  although 
praised  by  the  National  Society,  is  good  lor  nothing. 

Cinerarias  (A'.  A'.). — Those  selected  by  the  National 
Society  are  Margaret  d'Anjou,  Alba  Magna,  Marianne, 
Orpheus,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Rosalind,  Beauty,  Christahel, 
Field  Marsliall,  Formosa,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Loveliness, 
Model  of  Perfection,  Nonsuch,  and  Prince  A  rthur. 
Rather  a  wholesale  recommendation  it  will  be  said,  and 
more  paiticulai'ly  as  most  of  them  ai'e  inferior  to  some 
we  have  already.  How  many  of  these  will  beat  Lady 
Hume  Campbell  ? 

Polyanthuses  (TF.  S). — We  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  them  grown  near  London,  but  we  fear  it  must  not 
be  too  near.  Dulcc  of  Northumberland,  newish,  was 
sent  to  us  in  flue  condition,  and  Lord  Morpeth  also,  but 
the  former  was  the  better  of  the  two.  We  are  informed 
that  Lord  Alorpeth  is  a  better  grower  than  the  other ; 
but  we  should  certainly  grow  both,  t^irc  King  was  also 
shown  to  us  as  a  very  striking  flower,  and  the  three 
would  form  part  of  our  collection. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 
THE  PINK — (Continued  from  page  131). 

Oeneral  Management :  Planting. — The  bed  to  receive 
the  plants  being  duly  prepared,  as  described  in  a  former 
number,  and  the  pipings  well-rooted,  proceed  to  plant 
them  out.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  in  the  early  part 
of  September.  Two  advantages  are  secured  by  early 
planting.  If  it  is  delayed  a  considerable  time  after  the 
pipings  are  rooted,  they  draw  up,  become  spindly,  weak, 
and  long-legged,  and  are  then  so  tender,  that  they  sufi'er 
much  from  the  autumnal  winds,  and  many  of  them  will 
perish  if  the  winter  sets  in  severely.  This  is  entirely 
owing  to  late  planting.  The  remedy,  or  rather  pre- 
vention, is  easy,  namely, —  to  plant  early,  before  the 
plants  become  thus  drawn  up  and  weakly.  'The  other 
advantage  is,  that  the  plants  ai'e  enabled,  by  being 
planted  in  the  bloomiug-bed  as  early  as  Sejitember,  to 
get  well-established,  firmly-rooted  and  even  to  make 
some  growth  before  winter  sets  in.  By  being  well- 
rooted,  the  frost  will  have  less  power  to  throw  them 
out  of  the  ground,  a  circumstance  which  always  happens 
to  small  plants  of  any  kind  when  planted  late  in  the 
autumn.  Tlie  advantages,  then,  of  early  planting  being 
so  mauifest,  the  florist  is  inexcusable  if  he  allows  the 
right  season  to  pass,  and  his  choice  Pinks  to  spoil  iu 
consequence.  'The  season  for  planting  having  arrived, 
take  the  pot  of  pipings  to  the  bed,  turn  them  out,  and 
carefully  cUvide  them,  retaining  every  root,  and  even  a 
small  portion  of  soil  to  each,  if  possible.  Commence  with 
No.  1 ;  plant  it  with  a  trowel,  taking  out  a  small  quan- 
tity of  earth  ;  then  put  in  the  plant,  and  put  the  earth 
to  it,  pressing  it  firmly  to  each  plant.  'The  first  row 
may  be  planted  I'rom  the  walk  at  the  end  of  the  bed ; 
plant  them  across  the  bed  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  and 
six  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  This  may 
seem  a  rather  wide  space  at  first,  when  the  plants  are 
small ;  but  in  the  spring,  when  they  have  grown  consi- 
derably, it  wiU  not  be  too  much  ;  besides,  by  giving  this 
room,  the  eartli  can  be  more  easily  stirred-up  between 
the  plants  in  the  spring  without  disturbing  the  plants. 
When  the  first  row  is  planted,  place  the  number  to  it 
facing  the  plants,  if  there  are  a  sutficient  number  of  that 
variety  to  fill  the  row,  if  not,  fill  up  the  row  with  the 
next  number.  Be  very  particular  to  iilace  each  number 
or  tally  to  eacli  kind,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  and 
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confusion.  This  is,  as  we  liave  often  said,  a  very  im- 
portant point,  especially  to  the  Horist  who  cultivates  his 
plants  for  sale.  In  proportion  to  the  care  bestowed 
upon  having  the  varieties  true  to  their  name,  so  will  be 
bis  credit,  and  liaviug  once  established  a  character  for 
sending  out  plants  correctly  named,  bis  trade  will 
be  sure  to  increase;  whereas,  if  by  oai'elessness  about 
his  tallies,  he  once  gets  wrong,  and  sells  his  flowers 
untrue,  his  credit  will  be  lost,  and  his  business  will  fail. 
To  return  to  the  planting.  The  first  row  being  finished, 
before  commencing  to  plant  the  second,  procure  a  board 
nearly  as  long  as  the  bed  is  broad,  lay  this  across  it,  and 
when  planting  the  second  row  place  the  foot  upon  the 
board  ;  this  will  px'event  a  too  great  pressure  with  the 
foot  upon  the  bed  in  one  particular  place.  Alter  the 
second  row  is  finished  planting,  and  the  tally  or  tallies 
correctly  placed,  remove  the  board  backward,  stir  up 
the  soil  where  it  has  laid,  and  proceed  to  plant  the  third 
row;  and  so  on  till  all  are  finished.  The  only  point 
to  attend  to,  is  not  to  have  too  many  plants  out  of 
the  soil  at  once,  as,  if  that  were  the  case,  the  young 
roots  being  so  tender  would  be  sure  to  perish  at  the  ends. 
Mulchinfj. — Tliough  the  Pink  is,  perhaps,  the  hardiest 
of  all  florists'  flowers,  yet,  in  its  young  state,  a  little 
protection  from  very  severe  frost  will  be  useful,  or,  at 
least,  will  do  no  harm.  That  protection  consists  in 
laying  upon  the  bed,  between  the  rows,  a  thin  covering 
of  either  very  short  littery  dung,  or  one-year-old  leaf- 
mould.  If  neither  of  these  are  at  hand,  a  covering  of 
decayed  tanner's  bark  will  answer  the  purpose  moderately 
well.     No  other  protection  is  necessary. 

Spring  and  iSuMMER  Culture. —  When  the  cold 
blasts  and  severe  weather  of  winter  are  passed  by  and 
gone,  examine  the  Pink-bed,  and  if  any  of  the  plants 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  frost,  press  them  down  gently 
into  tlie  earth,  and  close  it  to  them  with  the  hand.  The 
heavy  spring  rains  will  soon  make  the  soil  hard,  and  when 
such  is  the  case,  take  a  very  short  three-pronged  fork, 
and  with  it  stir  up  the  surface  of  the  soil,  being  careful 
not  to  disturb  or  injure  the  roots  of  the  jilants.  The 
mulching,  if  very  long,  may  be  jjartially  removed,  and 
the  rest  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  operation  of 
stirring  it  with  the  fork.  This  forking  of  the  soil  wDl 
greatly  refresh  the  plants,  and  they  will  soon  show  the 
good  effects  of  it  by  vigorous  growth,  and  improved 
colour  of  the  foliage.  The  warm  spring  showers  will 
also  sink  into  the  soil  more  easily,  and  enrich  the  bed, 
and  thus  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Pinks.  This 
forking  the  bed  over  may  be  repeated  as  the  plants 
advance  in  growth,  and  will  be  useful  to  keep  down 
the  weeds,  as  well  as  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil 
loose  and  open  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  weather. 
As  the  season  advances,  and  the  heat  of  the  snu  becomes 
powerful,  a  second  mulching  will  be  desirable.  The 
former  mulching  was  used  to  protect  the  roots  from  the 
frost ;  this  second  one  is  to  act  the  reverse.  It  is  in- 
tended to  slielter  the  roots  from  the  heat  and  drought 
caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  a  dry  season. 

T.  Appleby. 
To  he  continued. 


THE   KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 

North  Borders. — A  con-espondent,  at  page  130,  has 
enquired  in  what  way  he  can  make  the  most  of  a  north 
border '?  and,  as  this  is  a  subject  of  general  interest,  we 
at  once  comply  with  his  request,  and  give  the  matter 
that  prominent  feature  in  our  Calendar  which  its  im- 
portance deserves,  for  we  regard  it,  we  confess,  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  spots  in  the  garden,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  our  wortiiy  coadjutors  look  with  equal  interest  on 
it;  Mr.  Beaton  has  oiten  hinted  how  useful  a  place  it 
is  to  strike  summer  cuttings  on;   Mr.   Errington,   to 


grow  his  Elton  pine  strawberries  on  for  a  late  supply  ; 
and  we  dare  say  Mr.  Fish  will  be  equally  anxious  to 
have  a  share  of  it,  to  place  his  hard-wooded  plants  on  in 
summer,  pleading,  as  an  excuse,  that  it  is  near  the 
water.  Now,  our  worthy  correspondent  will  see  how 
many  dift'erent  uses  a  north  border  may  be  put  to;  in 
fact,  so  many,  that  we  despair  of  having  any  portion  of 
it  left,  if  our  worthy  friends  have  to  be  served  first  to 
the  full  extent  they  require  ;  and  though  we  regard  Jlr. 
Erriugton's  claim  (on  the  score  of  lengthening  the 
season  of  that  useful  fruit,  the  strawberry)  equal  to  our 
own,  yet  we  have  some  reluctance  to  our  other  two 
worthy  friends  usurping  too  much  of  it,  the  purposes  we 
put  it  to  are  so  essential  to  the  regular  supply  of  "the 
useful,"  that  we  are  loath  to  surrender  it  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  make  it  subservient  to  ornamental 
purposes.  Our  claim  is  this  :  it  usually  happens  that  a 
portion  of  each  summer  jjroves  too  dry  tor  the  well-being 
of  our  Lettuces,  CauUjiouers,  and  beds  of  such  things  as 
require  sowing  at  that  particular  time;  now,  a  north 
border  is  at  once  cool  and  partially  shaded,  and,  from 
its  position,  more  moist  than  any  other  ])art  of  the 
garden,  on  which  account  it  is,  therefore,  most  invaluable 
for  the  jiroductiou  of  these  things.  We  know  we  should 
have  often  been  badly  ofl'  for  good,  well-blanched  Lettuce, 
as  well  as  have  missed  a  crop  of  young  plants  for  sup- 
plying another  season,  had  we  not  had  this  north 
border,  and  our  late  Cape  Brocoli,  C'uulijioiier,  and 
Earliest  Cabbage,  or  Coleioort  plants,  would  have  been 
difficult  to  entice  up  anywhere  else,  without  more  labour 
than  we  could  well  spare  at  that  busy  time,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  all-important  jiiece  of  ground.  But  con- 
fining our  observations  more  to  the  point,  we  should 
say,  in  answer  to  our  enquiring  correspondent,  that  he 
cannot  do  better  with  his  border  than  plant  a  part  of  it, 
say  oue-tliird,  with  tlie  Eltvn  Strauherry,  as  we  can 
confirm  all  Mr.  Errington  has  said  of  its  late-beai'ing 
properties,  and  when  planted  here  its  usual  period  of 
producing  is  much  lengthened ;  and  it  often  happens, 
some  change  in  the  weather  takes  place  towards  the  end 
of  the  general  strawberry  season,  which  enables  the 
later  blooms  of  this  somewhat  desultory-bearing  fruit  to 
arrive  at  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  it  coidd 
possibly  have  done  if  planted  anywhere  else ;  so  much 
so,  that  we  have  often  gathered  fruit  here  when  its 
novelty  attracted  no  little  attention.  The  appearance 
of  a  severe  winter  renders  it  advisable  to  postpone 
planting  until  spring,  unless  it  be  already  done ;  but 
nur  correspondent  has  only  to  turn  to  Mr.  Errington's 
remarks  on  this  bead  in  former  numbers,  and  ho  will 
see  the  culture  there  explained  in  a  manner  to  which 
we  have  nothing  to  add.  Our  duties  are  more  especially 
with  that  portion  of  the  border  now  vacant,  by  the  last 
of  the  summer-sown  lettuces  having  been  cut  down 
some  time  since;  and  we  suppose  all  that  is  useful  of 
the  cabbage  and  other  plants  reared  there,  are  also 
removed  somewhere  else,  so  that  a  considerable  space 
of  vacant  ground  exists  ;  this  we  advise  to  be  at  once 
niiuuired  and  ridged,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  this 
border  too  loose.  In  richjing,  be  careful  to  lay  it  u])  as 
rough  as  possible,  and  also  take  advantage  of  some  dry, 
frosty  day  in  winter  to  turn  those  ridges  again,  taking 
care  in  so  doing  to  make  the  furrow  in  the  place  where 
the  former  ridge  was,  in  fact,  splitting  each  one,  as  is 
done  in  some  counties  for  turnips  in  the  fields  ;  by  this 
means  the  fertilizing  action  of  the  atmosphere  has  a 
more  extended  surface  to  work  upon,  and  in  the  spring 
you  will  find  your  border  work  better  than  you  anti- 
cipated, and,  as  this  border  is  not  wanted  early  in  the 
spring,  it  will  have  bo  much  the  more  time  to  mellow 
down. 

One  of  the  first  crops  our  correspondent  need  put  in 
this  border  are  Radishes,  and  in  most  places  they  need 
not  be   sown  before  the  beginning  of  May,   as  more 
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exposed  situations  suit  them  better  earlier  ia  the  season ; 
and  should  that  month  prove  a  very  dry  one,  he  will, 
probably,  want  some  ot  his  late  Brocolis,  and  such 
things  sown  here ;  but,  in  a  usual  way,  Lettuces  can 
be  grown  iu  some  more  exposed  place  untU  later  in  the 
season.  In  fact,  no  particular  directions  can  be  given  as 
to  the  precise  period  in  which  the  crops  here  ought  to 
be  put  in,  as  everything  depends  on  the  season,— a  dull, 
moist  one  making  the  nortli  border  less  useful  than 
other  portions  of  the  garden  ;  but  tbere  generally  is  a 
period  of  dry  weather  at  some  time  or  other,  in  which 
its  utility  becomes  manifest.  We  may  say,  we  have 
often  planted  Lettuce  here,  with  every  success,  when 
the  same  kinds  ran  immediately  to  seed  in  other  parts 
of  the  garden ;  and  we  have  also  grown  French  Beans, 
late  Peas,  &o.,  as  well;  but  usually  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  room  for  these  things  here,  and  with  good 
cultnre,  they  may  be  made  to  succeed  tolerably  well 
elsewhere,  which  some  of  the  things  mentioned  above 
will  not.  We  have  also,  at  times,  prepared  a  bed,  and 
pricked  out  our  Celery  plants  prior  to  planting  out  in 
the  ridges.  The  uses  of  a  north  border,  then,  are  so 
manifold,  as  to  make  it  one  of  those  interesting  plots 
we  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  without.  We  need  hardly 
add,  that  what  wo  mean  by  a  north  border,  is  that  slip 
of  ground  immediately  behind  a  wall  running  east  and 
west,  or  the  north  side  of  a  range  of  buildings  running 
in  the  same  direction,  where  the  crop  may  be  partially 
shaded  from  hot  sunshine. 

Sundries.  —  As  we  have  already  had  more  severe 
weather  in  November  than  for  some  years  past,  we 
must  impress  on  our  readers  the  necessity  of  being 
prepared  for  it,  by  always  having  a  supply  of  such  roots 
and  vegetables  in  store,  as  is  wanted  for  daily  consump- 
tion. Turnips,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  and  Parsnips 
might  be  kept  very  well,  in  any  cool  shed,  for  several 
days ;  and  so  might  Horse-radish  and  Celery ;  the  latter 
ought,   however,   to   be  laid    in   an    upright    position 


amongst  sand.  Brocoli  might  he  cut  and  hung  up, 
crown  downwards ;  and  if  Lettuces  are  taken  up  with 
a  little  ball  of  earth,  they  will  keep  a  long  time  good 
amongst  nothing  but  sand.  These,  and  some  other 
preparations,  ought  all  to  be  made  prior  to  severe 
weather  setting  in,  for  we  must  not  wait  until  it  has 
done  so,  and  then  regret  the  delay.  Beds  of  Lettuce 
will  also  require  their  protection  thrown  over  them  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Caulijiowers,  and  other 
thiugs.  Parsley  that  was  potted  some  time  ago  must 
now  be  put  into  some  place  where  it  is  likely  to  gi'ow 
slowly  and  gradually.  Mint  and  Tarragon  may  be 
hurried  a  little  more  if  they  are  wanted  at  Christmas ; 
and  take  especial  care  of  Cucumbers,  which,  at  this 
period,  demand  particular  attention  ;  and  do  not  by 
any  means  allow  them  to  have  too  many  fruit  on  at 
this  season,  when  they  are  denied  one  of  that  most 
necessaiy  concomitants  to  successful  culture  — "  sun- 
shine." Keep  the  J'ine  also  tolerably  thin,  and  do  not 
allow  anything  else  in  the  same  department  with  them, 
or  disease  will  be  engendered.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  French  Beans ;  but  the  latter  is  more  especially  liable 
to  shanking  off, — one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  which,  is 
liberal  dusting  with  charcoal  dust ;  a  little  more  seed 
may  be  sown  rather  thickly  iu  a  pan,  and  remember,  in 
forcing,  to  use  only  the  very  best-ripened  seed, — large 
as  this  seed  is,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  aljle  to  support  the 
infant  plant  in  its  first  elforts  to  grow,  than  most  other 
seeds  of  tiny  dimensions.  Attend  to  Asparagus  in  the 
course  of  forcing ;  see  that  it  has  not  too  much  heat  at 
first,  otherwise  it  will  come  small  and  iU-flavoured ;  a 
little  more  may  be  taken  up  and  put  in  heat, — gentle, 
at  first  if  it  can  be  so, — and  afterwards,  as  it  advances, 
more  air  or  light  may  be  given  to  it  to  improve  its  ila- 
vour.  Sea-kale  attend  to  as  before;  and  all  routine 
work  may  be  proceeded  with  as  weather  and  other 
circumstances  suggest. 

J.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INFOEMATION. 
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By  the  Authoress  of 

One  of  the  most  hardworking,  honest  men  in  our  \'illage, 
has  just  been  called  to  his  rest,  and  it  may  be  a  lesson  to 
others  to  hear  a  little  about  his  simple  life  ;  for  an  honest 
man  is  an  example  to  all,  whether  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  or  in  the  homely  garments  of  the  poor. 

George  M had  worked  upon  a   noblemau's    property 

for  six-aud-twenty  years.  He  was  what  is  called  a  hedge- 
carpenter,  and  had  charge  of  all  the  park  palings,  fences, 
gates,  i'c,  on  the  estate.     His  wife  had  been  dead  almost  as 

long  as  his  connection  mth  Lord  C 's  property,  but  he 

clave  with  the  affection  of  s  son  to  her  old  mother,  with 
■whom  he  lived  ever  after,  and  was  wholly  her  prop  and  stay. 
His  habits  of  activity  were  so  natural  to  him  that  he  seemed 
only  happy  when  busy  in  his  daily  work,  and  his  cheerful, 
contented  face  spoke  volumes  for  his  inwai'd  happiness. 
Every  morning  at  four  o'clock  was  he  up  and  off  to  the 
park,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  his  work  some- 
times lay  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  his  home.  We 
often  used  to  meet  him  on  summer  evenings,  plodding  home 
through  the  dust,  with  his  basket  of  tools  on  hia  back,  and 
his  poor  legs  scarcely  able  to  endure  the  weight  of  the 
great,  heavy  boots  wora  by  the  labouring  classes ;  but 
neitlier  summer  heat,  or  winter  wet  and  cold,  stopped  this 
industrious  creature  as  long  as  work  was  to  be  done. 

He  was  a  cottage  gardener  too.  He  had  his  allotment, 
which  was  one  of  the  best  and  neatest,  and  after  working 
hours,  down  he  went,  boots  and  all,  to  till  his  dear  bit 
of  ground ;  there  was  no  hour  of  the  day  in  which  George 
M was  idle. 

Of  late  years,  however,  he  was  a  good  deal  tried  by 
untoward  times.     The  workpeople  employed  on  the  estate 


"  3Iy  Flowers,"  ic. 

were  almost  all  of  them  discharged,  and  although  George 
was  never  put  off  entirely,  yet  he  worked  fewer  and  fewer 
days  in  the  week  as  years  passed  on  ;  and  work  being  scarce 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  could  not  employ  his  spare  time 
as  he  wished  to  do.  He  was  a  man  to  be  fully  trusted,  and 
tliis  was  a  means  of  blessing  to  him,  for  in  the  winter  he  could 
always  be  allowed  to  grub  up  roots  in  the  garden  and  other 
places  where  men  of  only  indifferent  character  could  not  be 
permitted  to  go,  and  it  will  be  long  before  such  another  will 
be  found  to  fill  his  place.  He  also  begged  for  more  land  to 
keep  his  hands  employed,  and  never  did  any  slave  labour 
more  than  he  did  to  do  his  duty  by  tlie  land,  and  pay  his 
rent.  Every  one  spoke  well  of  him ;  he  meddled  with  no 
one's  affairs  but  his  own,  and,  being  a  man  of  few  words,  no 
one  could  take  offence  at  him. 

At  length  he  was  attacked  with  sickness,  and  often  laid  by 
for  days  on  the  bed  of  acute  agony.  His  groans  and  oiies 
could  be  heard  into  the  street,  but  they  were  not  murmur- 
ings  or  impatience;  he  bore  all  with  the  most  enduring 
resignation,  and  not  a  complaint,  I  believe,  arose  in  his 
heart.  The  moment  he  found  reUef  he  was  again  on  foot, 
and  at  his  land;  but  every  attack  left  him  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  we  marked,  with  sorrow,  that  poor  George  was 
evidently  getting  past  his  work.  His  mother-in-law,  an 
active  creature  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  watched  over  him 
tenderly,  and  shed  tears  as  his  strength  decayed,  but  he  was 
gone  when  no  one  expected  it,  and  she  was  suddenly  left 
lamenting.  He  was  ill  for  only  two  or  three  days  at  last, 
and  by  no  means  in  such  extreme  suffering  as  he  had  been 
before. 

On  Wednesday  he  attended  the  week-day  prayers,  at 
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night  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  never  rose  again.  On  Sunday 
he  was  nsited  by  the  proprietors  of  his  allotment  ground, 
and  his  great  anxiety  was  about  his  rent.  He  was  told  to 
consider  his  rent  as  paid — to  make  Ins  mind  easy — to  hold 
his  land  henceforth  as  free — but  he  eoukl  not  clearly  under- 
stand it;  what  with  pain  .lud  deafness  it  was  difficult  to 
make  him  understand  anything,  but  he  hoped  in  a  day  or 
two  to  be  out  again,  to  dig  up  liis  crop,  and  he  smiled  and 
hid  God  bless  his  friends  when  they  left  his  room.  The 
next  morning  the  passing  hell  tolled  heavily  in  the  distance. 

George  31 had   departed  during  the   night,   in   peace 

and  hope. 

Poor  Betty  sits  by  her  fire-side  in  second  widowhood. 
"  When  I  lost  my  husband,"  she  says  "  I  had  my  cb.ihh'en 
round  me,  but  now  I  am  all  aloue."  George  had  been  so 
long  her  only  son ;  he  had  been  so  good  and  kind,  and 
dutiful,  that  it  is  indeed  a  heavy  bereavement  to  the  aged 
widow.  She  misses  his  voice,  she  thinks  she  hears  his 
wheel-barrow  coming  to  the  door,  and  everything  she  sees 
reminds  her  of  him. 

The  testimony  home  to  George  M by  the  agent  of  the 

pi'operty  of  Lord  C ,  is,  indeed,  a  noble  one.  .  "  He  has 

been  a  true  and  faitliful  senant  for  six- and-twenty  years ; 
the  park  will  never  see  his  like  again." 

How  good  would  it  be  for  every  labourer,  for  every 
sei"vant,  il"  such  were  then  savour  among  men  1  How  noble 
would  be  toil,  the  hardest,  heaviest  toil,  if  such  were  tlieir 
walk  and  conversation  !      If  example  is  better  than  precept, 

let  the  example  of  George  il lead  many  others  to  "  go 

and  do  likewise."  But  let  them  not  try  in  their  own 
strength,  for  tliey  will  find  that  fail.  Let  them  seek  health 
and  strength  from  Him  who  alone  can  give  it  to  them,  and 
let  them  not  doubt  but  they  shall  fully  obtain  it.  The  peace 
which  the  world  gives  cannot  be  called  peace,  but  the  peace 
of  God  gives  also  favoiu-  in  the  sight  of  man,  supports  us 
under  manifold  privations  and  bodily  tortures  which  man 
cannot  assuage,  and  is  in  itself  an  heritage  such  as 
kings  may  envy. 

Now  let  us  reflect  that,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple, 
we  all  are  servants  of  one  master.  Are  we  "  true  and  faith- 
ful "  servants  to  Him  as  George  M •  was  to  his  master  ? 

What  testimony  will  be  borne  to  our  doings  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes  ?  We  may  slip  through  the  earthly  net 
that  is  spreadfor  us;  we  may  not  be  found  wanting,  perhaps, 
in  man's  eyes,  which  cannot  see  into  the  heai't ;  but  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  shp  through  the  net  in  which  the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth  holds  us.  We  must  be  dragged  ashore 
and  singled  out,  the  bad  from  the  good,  when  the  judgment- 
day  arrives. 

Let  us  then  try  above  all  things  to  approve  oui'selves  to 
Him  who  "searcheth  the  heart."  Man's  testimony  will 
stand  us  in  no  stead  before  Him  who  "  trieth  tlie  reins  ; "  it 
is  a  good  varthUj  possession,  and  an  honourable  reward  to 
worldly  faithfulness,  but  we  go  mto  the  jiresence  of  the  Lord 
with  nothing  in  our  hands.  Our  only  plea  for  mercy  is 
the  work  which  man's  hand  cannot  do ;  our  only  covering 
from  Gods  wi'ath,  the  garment  "  without  seam,  woven  from 
top  to  bottom,"  which  Christ  has  pm-chased  for  us  with 
his  own  blood.     Let  us  till  remember  this. 


HIXTS   TO   COTTAGERS   ON  THE  MANAGEMENT 
OF  PIGS. 

i^Continueii  from  page  1-35.) 
The  sow  is  very  prolific.  She  commences  breeding  at 
from  seven  to  twelve  months  old,  and  has  two  litters  in  the 
year.  From  the  time  slie  receives  the  boai',  to  the  time  she 
farrows,  is  sixteen  weeks;  and  it  should  be  so  arranged  that 
she  may  have  her  htter  in  spiing  and  autumn.  At  the  time 
of  her  partmition  she  should  be  shut  in  her  sty  away  from 
all  other  pigs,  with  not  too  much  straw,  as  the  young  pigs  are 
apt  to  nestle  under  the  straw,  and  the  sow  to  lie  down  on 
and  crush  them.  She  should  be  in  good  condition,  hut  not 
fat,  and  should  be  well  fed.  She  is  best  left  to  herself,  and 
the  less  won-ied  she  is,  or  looked  at,  the  better;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  she  must  be  watched,  as  some  sows  are  apt  to 
eat  their  young.  If  you  have  such  a  sow,  the  sooner  you 
tiuTi  her  into  bacon  the  better,  she  will  never  do  you  any  good. 
U  the  sow  has  more  pigs  than  teats,  they  should  be  killed  ; 


nine  or  ten  good  plump  pigs  are  far  to  be  prefen-ed  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  half-starved,  miserable-looking  ones. 
The  food  should  be  given  warm  for  the  first  few  days,  and  ! 
after  the  end  of  the  first  week  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  if 
the  sow  can  be  let  out  to  have  a  nm  in  a  field  lor  an  hour 
or  two  each  day.  At  six  weeks  old  the  sows,  if  for  fattening, 
must  be  spayed,  and  the  boars  cut.  This  is  generally  per- 
formed by  a  man  who  makes  such  operations  his  business, 
and  the  charge  varies  in  ditferent  places,  but  from  sixpence 
to  a  sliiUing  is  the  usual  price.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
tliey  may  be  weaned;  this  should  be  done  gradually,  in- 
creasiug  the  time  they  are  away  from  then-  mother  evei-y 
day.  The  sow  should  lie  then  well  fed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fiow  of  her  milk  has  subsided,  she  will  be  readj  to  receive 
the  boai',  which  wiU  be  easily  known  by  her  uneasiness  and 
other  signs.  It  is  usual  to  send  the  sow  to  the  boar  of  some 
neigbbouiing  fanner,  and  the  chai-ge  is  about  Is.  6d. :  after 
this  the  sow  requires  little  attention  until  the  time  for  her 
littering  comes  round  again. 

Should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  purchase  pigs  for  feed- 
ing and  killing,  it  is  advisable  to  buy  them  so  as  to  be  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months  old  at  Chiistmas.  Suppose  you 
buy  two  at  three  months  old  (they  will  cost  about  l.js.l  in 
Jauuaiy,  begin  to  fatten  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  kill 
at  Christmas,  you  wiD  again  be  ready  for  another  couple  in 
January.  The  sty  for  the  fattening  pigs  may  be  smaller 
than  that  for  the  breeding  sow,  hut  kept  in  every  respect  as 
warm,  dry,  and  clean.  If  they  are  not  already  rung  when 
you  buy  them,  you  must  ring  them  immediately,  and  when- 
ever the  rings  come  out  they  must  be  immediately  replaced. 
The  ring  is  usually  made  from  a  horseshoe  nail,  flattened 
at  the  head,  the  point  is  passed  through  the  giissel  at  the 
end  of  the  nose,  and  bent  roimd  into  the  form  of  a  ring, 
this  prevents  then  rooting ;  as  they  will  soon,  if  this  be 
not  done,  not  only  do  immense  damage  in  the  meadows, 
but  also  root  up  tlie  pa'ving  of  their  sty.  Before  going 
fmiher,  I  might  mention  that  one  great  object  in  purchasing 
pigs  for  feeding  and  fattening  is  to  get  one  of  a  quiet  and 
mild  disposition,  or  a  "  kindly  "  pig.  Some  pigs  will  eat  as 
much  again  as  others,  and  not  get  on  a  bit  better.  This 
cannot  always  be  told  beforehand,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  look.  The  best  way  is  always,  if  you  can,  to  buy  of 
those  wiiose  pigs  you  have  found  by  experience  to  do  well. 
There  is  a  breed  of  pigs,  a  cross  with  the  black  China — and, 
I  believe,  the  white  China  is  much  of  the  same  disposition — 
w  hich  hve  almost  on  nothing ;  they  eat  little  and  get  fat  on 
it,  but  they  fu'e  not  the  pigs  for  a  cottager;  they  are  more 
delicate,  and  kill  best  as  young  porkers  at  about  six  months 
old.  They  do  not  make  good  profitable  pork  and  bacon, 
which  is  a  cottager's  aim. 

During  the  summer  tlie  pigs  may  be  fed  on  any  refuse 
from  the  garden  and  the  house  (except  anything  in  the 
shape  of  meat; — cabbages,  potato-parings,  apples,  mangel 
winzel  leaves,  and,  in  fact,  anything  from  the  garden  that 
will  seiTe  to  keep  him  during  the  summer,  minding  only  to 
give  him  plenty,  and  one  meal  a  day,  of  meal — that  is,  mid- 
dlings, or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  but  the  better  the  food  is, 
the  better  the  pork. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  process  of  fattening  should 
commence.  They  generally  fatten  best  two  together,  and 
should  be  confined  to  their  sty,  and  fed  three  times  a  day 
at  regular  intervals,  taking  care  to  allow  tliem  just  so  much 
food  that  the  animal  may  be  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  the 
trough  entu'ely  cleared.  By  this  plan  much  waste  is  saved, 
and  they  will  fatten  the  most  speedily  and  ell'cotuaUy,  while 
needless  waste  is  prevented.  On  being  first  shut  up,  they 
must  not  be  overgorged  with  food,  but  the  quautity  should 
be  gradually  increased.  The  grand  object  now  being  to 
keep  them  quiet  and  happy,  it  is  desu'able  to  give  any  thing 
that  tends  to  this  end;  for  this  purpose  lettuces  axe  ad- 
mirably adapted,  as  they  have  a  soporific  efiect.  Some  pigs 
are  veiy  fond  of  biting  pebbles  and  bricks,  and  as  I  have 
never  found  it  do  them  any  harm,  1  often  throw  them  a 
piece  of  soft  brick,  which  serves  to  keep  tlieni  quiet,  and  will 
prevent  that  gruiding  of  then-  teeth  which  sounds  so  dis- 
agreeable. 

They  must  not  be  allowed  too  much  water,  as  it  makes 
the  food  pass  too  quickly  through  tlieir  body  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  no  means  let  them  thiist,  as  this  wijl  worry 
and  distress  them,  and  nothing  can  be   worse ;    a  good 
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supply  of  vegetables  evei7  day  will  serte,  in  a  geat  measure, 
10  prevent  tlieii-  thirsting,  besides  keeping  their  bowels  in 
good  order. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  measure  them  eveiy  week,  by  placing 
a  tape  round  their  body,  close  to  tlieirfore  legs  ;  and  although 
many  persons  will  proteud  to  give  you  theii-  weight  by  tliis 
means,  it  cannot  be  depended  ou, — the  object  to  bo  gained 
is  that  you  may  see  how  they  iuiprove  every  week.  They 
ought  to  increase  n(  leiisl  an  inch  to  an  inch-and  a-half  each 
week.  If  you  have  the  means  of  weighing  them,  so  much 
the  better.  Youatt  reckons  in  botli  fat  and  lean  pigs,  201bs. 
live  weight  e<iual  to  1311).  to  litis,  when  killed. 

Skimmed  milk  (if  to  spai'e,  for  jiig-s  always  ans\?er  best 
where  cows  are  kept)  and  at  first  middlings  ;  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two  to  be  changed  to  barley-meal,  with  a  feed 
of  corn  every  day,  is  the  best.  But  all  slops  or  messes  of 
every  kind  must  be  avoided.  Skimmed  mil/c  and  pea,  oal,  or 
barley-meiil,  rank  first  in  point  of  excellence  with  respect  to 
quality  of  tlesh.  Cor« -fed  pork  is  next  in  value — peas,  oats, 
and  barley,  being  the  best  adapted  grain.  jSia/j-Jed  pork  is 
hai'd  and  ill-Havoured.  Polnlo-ieA  is  loose,  insipid,  weighs 
light,  and  wastes  much  in  cookery.  To  nax  potatoes  in  the 
food  of  fattening  pigs  is  deceptive,  deteriorating  the  pork 
in  exact  proportion.  Cloper-ieA  jjork  is  yellow,  unsubstantial, 
and  ill-tasted.  Fattened  on  acorns,  it  is  hard,  Ught,  and 
unniiolesome ;  on  oil-cake,  it  becomes  loose,  greasy,  and 
little  better  than  carrion.  But  the  food  must  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  local  circumstances.  There  are  often  things 
to  be  obtained  in  one  part  of  the  country  which  in  other 
parts  ai'e  not  used  ;  the  best  plan  is,  to  consult  the  custom  of 
tlie  place  where  you  live.  But  above  all  things  do  not  grudge 
a  fattening  pig's  food ;  he  cannot  eat  too  much.  A  poor-fed 
pig  is  worse  than  none  at  all ;  if  you  cannot  afford  to  feed 
him  well,  you  had  better  not  engage  in  it.  The  food  is  best 
given  warm ;  this  mil  make  a  wonderful  saving  both  in  the 
food  and  the  time  they  take  to  fatten.  But  again  I  say, 
keep  them  wurm,  dr;/,  and  deuii.  A  pig  thus  kept  will  be 
subject  to  few  diseases  ;  but  it  is  desnable  to  give  fattening 
pigs  some  sulphur  occasionally,  and  a  handful  of  salt  mixed 
in  their  food  every  day  is  a  great  improvement.  Should  it 
be  necessary  at  any  time  to  give  a  drench  to  the  pig,  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  swine  are  very  easily  choked,  and 
too  large  a  quantity  of  fluid  put  in  their  mouth  will  choke 
them  in  an  instant. 

I  most  cordially  recommend  eveiy  cottager  who  has  the 
means,  and  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  it  properly,  to 
keep  a  pig.  Many  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it ; 
and  what  can  be  nicer  than  a  cottager  to  come  home  after 
a  hard  morning's  work,  and  sit  down  to  dinner  off  a  good 
piece  of  bacon  or  pork,  and  that  of  his  own  feeding. 

W.  H.  W. 


HINTS   ON   ROSE   CULTURE. 

1.  The  CIjOth  of  Gold  Rose. — This  is  a  most  magnificent 
Rose,  liut,  unfortunately,  a  very  shy  bloomer  in  most  soUs. 
I  was  asked  by  a  clergyman's  wife  last  autumn,  "  If  I  knew 
of  any  plan  likely  to  throw  her  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose  into 
bloom  ? "  I  recommended  her  to  try  a  custom  the  French 
adopt  with  their  fruit-trees,  viz.,  to  remove  the  soil  carefully 
from  the  surface  of  the  roots,  aud  apply  cow-dung.  This 
was  done  in  November.  The  tree  made  wonderful  and 
vigorous  shoots,  and  produced  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  most 
beautiful  blossoms  in  the  early  summer.  The  good  lady, 
however,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  her  tree  "  could  not  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,''  gave  the  roots  a  second  and 
similar  stimulus  in  June,  and  the  result  was  that  the  poor 
tree  withered  and  died.  Now  I  should  recommend  your 
readers  to  try  cow- dung  and  leaf-mo\ild,  in  moderate  quan- 
tities, this  month,  in  the  way  I  have  described  ;  should  they 
succeed,  as  they  probably  will,  (supposing,  of  course,  that 
their  plant  is  a  well-estabUshed  one)  perhaps  they  would 
kindly  let  you  know  the  particulars. 

a.    As    TO    THE    JI.\NAGE3IENT    OF  BuTjDED  STOCKS. Six  Or 

seven  weeks  ago  I  saw  in  a  clergyman's  garden  in  this 
neighbourhood  some  thirty  or  forty  standard  Kuse-trees, 
with  very  nice  little  heads,  some  blooming  the  first  time, 
and  some  the  second  time  this  season.  These  were  all 
budded  early  last  June.     My  friend's  way  was  this : — As 


soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  inserted  bud  had  "  taken," 
the  briar  was  cut  off  close  to  it.  I  am  perfectly  awai'e  that 
most  gardeners  aud  rose  propagators  would  prefer  the  in- 
serted bud  to  remain  a  bud  till  the  following  spring,  lest  the 
frost  of  winter  should  kill  the  unripened  wood  of  a  delicate 
shoot ;  but  I  assui'e  you  and  your  readers  that  these 
trees  ever — even  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned — looked 
mature  and  strong  enough  to  encoimter  the  frost  and  winds 
of  winter  and  ear-ly  spring.  And  thus,  clearly,  one  year's 
growth  is  gained. 

3.  CovEmNG  sPiUiE  BITS  OF  Wali.s  WITH  Roses. — If  very 
high  briar-stocks  were  planted  by  a  stable,  for  instance,  or 
coach-house  door,  the  stems  neatly  protected  by  long  strips 
of  board  (as  people  do  tlieir  vines  outside  their  premises), 
and  budded,  carefully  shading  them  if  in  a  warm  situation, 
I  am  certain  many  a  nice  snug,  warm  bit  of  wall,  now 
unoccupied,  might  help  to  bring  into  first-rate  bloom  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  of  the  Tea-scented  class  of 
Roses — Ahricote,  Paclole,  and  Saf ratio, 

I  went  over  Messrs.  Paul's  Rosary  in  the  summer,  and 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  beautiful  Perpetual,  which  I  can 
confidently  recommend  to  your  readers,  the  Ticomtcsse  tie 
Cases.  There  is  another,  also,  that  I  have  bloomed  here 
as  a  standard — the  Arckdiichess  Therhe  Isabella.  These 
are  tlrstclass  Perpetuals,  and  well  worthy  of  a  wall.  In 
budding,  I  recommend  a  cotton  bandage  that  is  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  answers  better  than 
bast.  E.  C.  H. 


LABELLING  PLANTS. 
In  The  Cottage  Gakdeneh,  I  observe  a  short  article 
on  the  subject  of  maldng  labels  for  plants  ;  but  Uke  all 
the  other  modes  which  have  been  suggested,  I  fear  this 
wUl  be  equally  unsuccessful ;  and  if  it  even  should  be 
successful,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  there  is  still  a  most 
decided  objection  to  the  material  of  which  the  label  itself  is 
composed. 

Of  all  substances  which  have  as  yet  been  employed  for 
garden  labels,  there  is  none  which  is  so  objectionable  as 
zinc,  for  besides  the  cUfticulty  of  marking  them  permanently, 
there  is  also  a  chtticiUty  in  finding  a  material  with  which  to 
attach  them  to  the  plants.  If  iron  wire  is  made  use  of,  it 
soon  corrodes  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  copper  wire 
is  soon  decomposed  and  cut  through  by  the  galvanic  action 
wiiieh  takes  place  when  it  is  brought  ui  contact  with  the 
zinc;  zinc  wire  is  too  brittle;  metallic  wire  too  soft;  and 
twine  is  not  sufficiently  durable.  AU  these  I  have  tried  for 
labelhng  the  trees  in  my  orchard,  aud  have  invariably  failed 
in  attaining  my  object;  indeed,  there  is  no  one  thing  which 
has  cost  me  so  much  trouble  and  botheration  as  these  zinc 
labels,  and  my  experience  of  them  has  not  been  very 
limited,  for  I  have  had  upwards  of  1'200  of  them  written,  wired, 
and  attached  at  one  time ;  but  mthin  twelve  months  they  lay 
as  thick  on  the  groiuul  as  lea\es  in  autumn.     It  mattered 

j  not  what  they  were  hung  with — iron,  copper,  and  metallic 

\  wire  all  shared  the  same  fate. 

That  which  I  have  now  adopted  is  a  simple  wooden  label 
made  of  good  yellow  deal,  and  fashioned  to  whatever  shape 
best  pleases  my  fancy.  When  I  wish  to  write  upon  or  mark  it, 
I  rub  the  smoothed  side  slightly  with  thin  white  lead  and 
linseed  oil,  as  is  usual  with  common  wooden  labels,  but 
instead  of  a  black  lead  pencil,  I  use  one  of  red  chalk, 
ruddle,  keil,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.  This  bemg 
an  oxide,  instead  of  being  obliterated  by  exposure  to  the  air,  , 
becomes  darker  and  more  durable,  and  even  when  the  | 
sinface  of  the  label  has  become  blanched  and  acted  upon  by  | 
the  weather,  the  WTifing  remains  as  jiermanent  as  ever.  I 
have  before  me  now  labels  which  have  been  ten  years 
constantly  exposed  to  all  weathers ;  and  though  some  of 
tliem  are  actually  green,  when  that  is  Ughtly  washed  off 
the  writing  is  clear  and  distinct.  These  labels  I  use  exten- 
sively, and  so  can  speak  of  them  with  confidence.  'The  way 
by  which  I  suspend  them  on  the  trees  is  by  copper,  or  thick 
metallic  wire,  and  such  is  the  opinion  I  have  formed  of 
them,  that  I  would  not,  on  any  consideration,  use  eitlier 
a  zine,  or  the  finest  china  label  that  ever  was  made.  These 
may  do  very  well  for  window  or  drawing-room  gardening,  but 
for  general  and  pennauent  pui-poses  they  are  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless,  they  are  troublesome.  Hodman. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•»*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  ^Titers  ot 
The  Cottage  Gaedenee.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  "To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Comer,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 

Feexs  foe  Waedian  Case  CCjimro).— In  a  Wardian  case,  ferns  that 
grow  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  do  not  thrive  long ;  they  seem  to  want  the 
fresh  air  of  their  native  habitats.  Those  you  mention  will  all  do  well, 
except  the  following  -.—Ceterach  oJKdnarum,  Allosnnis  crispus,  and 
Asplenium  septentrionale.  The  case  may  be  kept  on  a  balcony,  excepting 
during  the  severest  months  of  winter ;  then  it  should  be  taken  into  a 
cool  room,  to  shelter  it  from  the  frost. 

Ten  Weeks'  Stocks  (S.;.— You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  we 
did  not  know  how  these  were  grown  for  the  London  market ;  but  after 
your  flagellation  we  applied  to  a  London  nurseryman,  and  his  reply  is  as 
lollows:—"  We  are  surprised  you  do  not  succeed;  however  we  will  try 
to  msti-uct  you.  Sow  the  seeds  on  a  warm  border  in  August ;  trans- 
plant the  seedlings,  three  or  four  together,  into  a  four-inch  pot ;  plunge 
the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a  frame  within  five  inches  of  the  glass  ;  give 
air  every  fine  day,  and  water  very  seldom,  only  when  the  plants  actually 
droop.  Early  in  the  spring— about  the  end  of  March— plant  them  out 
in  the  border,  and  when  the  flowers  appear,  pull  away  all  the  single 
flowers,  leaving  only  the  double  ones,  the  difference  between  which  may 
be  easily  seen  :  the  single  dower-buds  arc  long  and  thin,  but  the  double 
ones  are  short  and  thick.  The  roots  of  both  single  and  double  are 
exactly  alike,  and  consequently  there  is  no  telling  by  the  roots  which  are 
double  and  which  are  single.  A  second  sowing  in  March  will  succeed  the 
autumn  sowing.  It  may  be  either  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  transplanted 
into  the  flower-border  in  April,  or  in  patches  in  the  border  at  once.  The 
reason  you  do  not  succeed  may  be  owing  to  the  soU  in  your  borders  being 
too  wet  and  heavy.  The  Stock  loves  a  light,  rather  gravelly  soil,  well 
enriched  with  very  rotten  dung.  Douile  Bromplon  Stocks  can  be  propa- 
gated by  slips  as  easily  as  the  double  wall-flowers.  The  shoots,  or  slips, 
to  he  used  for  this  increase  must  be  such  as  would  not  flower.  These  are 
easily  known  by  the  fact  that  they  will  not  show  bloom.  Take  them  olf, 
tnm  ofi'  the  lower  leaves,  and  place  them  either  in  pots,  in  sand,  under  a 
cold  frame,  or  plant  them  in  a  prepared  soil  under  a  hand-glass,  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  garden.  This  way  of  propagating  the  Double  Stock 
IS,  however,  scarcely  worth  the  trouble,  as  the  plants  never  succeed  so 
well,  or  flower  so  finely,  as  seedlings." 
(Enothera  caepatica  alba,  &e.— .-1.  B.  writes  to  us  as  follows  :— 
(Enothera  carpatica  (white)  can  be  purchased  at  Mr.  H.  Green's, 
Flonst,  Cambridge.  Mr.  B.  Errington  says,  in  The  Cottage  Gae- 
de.\ee,  that  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  Geranium  Querci/oHum 
siiperbum  exists  somewhere.  I  have  a  few  plants  of  it,  and  would  send 
Mr.  R.  Errington  a  plant  of  it,  if  he  will  inclose  me  six  postage  stamps 
directed  to  A.  B.,  Mrs.  Bineham's,  Love-lane,  \^'andsworth,  Surrey." 

Vines  in  Pots  (tej/^oniensis).- Your  system  of  pot-vine  culture  is 
under  full  consideration.  A  paper  will  be  shortly  given  on  this  subject, 
which  interests  many  of  our  readers.  It  will  be  soon  enough  to  com- 
mence operations  this  way  in  the  new  year. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  foe  Forcing  {Lucubrator) .  —  Of 
Peaches,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  and  Bellegarde ;  and  if  a  very  long 
succession  is  required,  the  Late  Admirable.  Of  Nectarines.  Elruge 
Violet  hative.  Due  de  Telle.  All  these  are  named  about  in  the  order  of 
their  ripening.    You  will  require  about  five  trees. 

Hives  {A  Novice  in  Bee-Keeping).—\n  reply  to  vour  query,  "A  Coun- 
try Curate  "  says,  "  I  have  to  state  that  the  inside'diameter  of  the  hoop, 
at  the  bottom  of  my  hive,  should  be  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
inside  of  the  lower  band  of  straw.  For  instance,  supposing  that  that 
diameter  were  fifteen  inches,  such  also  (but  rather  more  than  less)  should 
be  the  inside  diameter  of  the  hoop.  The  "  tube,"  or  nng  of  iron,  which 
my  hive-maker  uses,  is  about  one-and-a-quarter  inch  in  diameter;  but  one 
inch  IS  quite  large  enough,  provided  it  be  inside  measure.  However,  the 
thicker  the  straw  the  better  for  the  bees.  A  one-and-a-half  inch  diameter 
nng  would  not  be  at  all  too  large.  Your  correspondent  need  not  fear  for 
her  hive,  provided  the  bees  are  well  supplied  with  food,  are  suMcientli/ 
strong  m  numbers,  and  have  a  queen-mother  not  too  old." 

Oea.nge  GLAnioms  (B.  X,.).-It  is  high  time  now  to  take  up  the 
roots  of  your  Orange  Gladiolus,  which  we  take  to  be  G.  psittacinus  ■ 
and  the  beginning  of  April  will  be  time  enough  to  plant  it  again.  Take 
particular  care  of  the  swarm  of  very  small  bulbs  which  you  will  find 
clustered  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  bulbs  ;  every  one  of  them  wiU  make  o 
flowering  bulb  in  two  more  years.  Y'ou  may  set  them  at  the  same  time 
with  the  large  ones,  and  along  with  them  if  you  like,  but  thev  will  not 
flower  next  summer.  j     •"  uui 

BIoviNG  A  Cedae  op  Lebaxox  (Seo.  J.  U.  P).-We  should  not  be 
afraid  to  remove  your  cedar,  seven  feet  high,  at  once  ;  but  the  safest  way 
W'ould  be  to  cut  round  the  roots  next  February,  and  about  a  yard  from 
the  stem,  and  to  remove  it  about  the  middle  of  next  September. 

Camellias  (Mii).— Large  Camellias  that  do  not  flower,  are  either  too 
luxuriant,  or  they  are  so  bad  at  the  roots  as  to  be  in  real  danger,  so  that 
It  13  difBcult  to  know  how  to  advise.  You  can  do  nothing  for  them  at 
present,  however,  and  if  you  let  us  know  their  actual  condition  any  time 
betoro  the  end  of  February,  our  advice  wiU  be  in  season.  You  have 
found  iulphate  of  Ammonia  an  excellent  stimulus  for  JJaUiat;  it  is 
equally  so,  if  not  better,  for  Hollyhocks. 

Pillar  Roses  (C/diio/us).— The  best  three  roses  in  your  list,  to  train 
over  the  three  iron  pillars,  are  Myrianthes,  Princess  Louise,  and  Amadis. 
«e  suppose  that  you  wUl  unite  the  three  pillars  at  the  top.  These  roses 
V^.^Zi  'ik  '■  """Y  ?'"■  *""  "'«-'■  «•'"  ""'"  J-""'  "'""Sle  in  two  years, 
?h.  1  .  •'■  ',?"''  "i!  '°P  '"  P'OP""  ="•■  °'  "»="  <°  be  trained  down 
the  opposite  pillar.  Mrs.  Elliott,  Amenaide,  and  Gloire  de  Jlosamene, 
are  the  next  best  in  your  list,  and  are  true  pUlar  roses;  for  the  height  of 
L,/h?h    ,"  (""'"^'"feet),  it  would  take  them  about  four  year,  to 

favour  ?,     ^-""^   ""J*'  """^  "''■""  °°  ''"''  ""'"'"B-     ^'"'"''»  i«  our 

good"" Vud'^oTeron?"""""'  ^^"'"■'*"'  "-■l  '"'  ^'•"'™'  "«  "1" 


Rose  Insect  (Paulj.^We  sent  j-our  note  to  a  celebrated  entomologist, 
and  this  X3  his  reply  :— "  Your  rose-leaves  exhibit  the  tortuous  dark  lines 
formed  by  the  small  caterpillars  of  Tinea  rv_ficapitella  feeding  between 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  same  species 
attacks  the  Clematis,  although  that  plant  may  be  infested  in  a  similar 
manner  by  another  allied  species  of  the  same  genus.  The  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  these  mining  larvw  is  to  pinch  the  leaves  sharply  when  they  tirat 
appear.  The  rose-leaves  sent  bad  also  several  holes  nibbled  in  them  ;  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  guess  which  of  the  many  rose  insects  has  done  this." 

Preserving  Eggs  {A  CoTW^ani  iJeader).— One  of  the  most  successful 
preservers  of  eggs  we  ever  knew,  was  a  notable  body  who  greased  each 
new-laid  egg  very  carefully  all  over  with  suet,  and  stored  it  in  a  cold 
place.     They  kept  good  from  Midsunamer  until  after  Christmas. 

Transplanting  Wheat  (/.  T.  C.J. —  Your  communications  have 
been  received,  and  shall  be  arranged  for  publication  in  our  next  double 
number.     Be  assured  we  are  not  otfended. 

Plunging  Material  (H.  /.  0.).—VfQ  recommend  you  to  use  sand 
in  your  jjropagating-house.  It  is  the  most  cleanly,  and  not  liable  to 
harbour  either  fungi  or  insects. 

New  Zealand  Seeds  (SeWram).— Thanks  for  these;  but  we  fear 
they  are  too  old.  The  cover  for  the  volume  can  be  had  of  Wessrs.  Orr, 
Amen  Corner,  Paternoster-row. 

Celery  Prizes.— A  correspondent  [Phlox)  says,  "  Having  exhibited 
celery,  two  heads,  at  a  '  Practical  Gardener's  Society,'  they  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  judges  to  be  the  best  grown,  and  of  the  greatest  weight,  of 
any  that  were  esiibited ;  but  still  they  did  not  give  me  a  prize,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  celery  not  being,  as  they  said,  of  so  fine  a  flavour  as  smaller 
grown  heads.  Is  this  a  correct  judgment,  and  if  so,  how  is  the  crispness 
and  flavour  to  be  obtained  ?  I  cultivated  mine  according  to  the  directions 
laid  down  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  beat  them  all  as  to  size." 
Are  there  no  rules  acknowledged  by  the  society  by  which  the  decision  of 
the  judges  is  to  be  regulated?  If  there  are  no  such  rules,  then  we  con- 
sider the  judges  right  in  their  decision,  if  the  celery  to  which  they  awarded 
the  prize  was  fine  m  growth,  though  not  equal  to  yours  in  size.  Quality 
in  anything  eatable  is  far  more  desirable  than  excessive  size.  Great  size, 
good  flavour,  and  crispness,  however,  are  all  combinable  in  one  specimen 
of  celery ;  and  your  failure  in  obtaining  the  two  last-named  qualities, 
probably  arose  from  a  deficient  supply  of  water  and  imperfect  blanching. 
Gooseberry  Caterpillars  (C.  J.  £.}.— It  will  be  quite  useless  for 
destroying  the  chrysalises  of  those  vermm  to  put  salt  thickly  about  your 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  such  a  strong  appUcatiun  might  be  fatal  to  these. 
In  the  spring  spread  some  quick-lime  rounil  each  bush,  and  just  point  it 
into  the  ground  with  a  spade.  This  will  destroy  many  of  the  marauders, 
but  still  some  of  the  moths  will  come  forth.  As  soon  as  their  progeny, 
the  caterpillars,  appear,  dust  these  with  White  Hellebore  powder. 

Poisoned  Gdinea  Fowls  [A  Xew  Subscriber).— Oui  correspondent 
sent  us  seeds  taken  from  the  crops  of  three  of  his  guinea  fowls,  who 
appear  to  have  died  from  their  effects.  These  seeds  prove  to  be  those  of 
the  Daphne  Mezereum,  fllezereon  or  Spurge  Olive.  This  fact  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  poultry  keepers. 

Tares  (S.  E.  H.). — Whether  you  mean  the  green  plant  or  the  seed, 
you  do  not  state,  but  neither  of  them  are  injurious  to  poultry. 

Vine  Borders  J.  If.).— You  will  have  seen  what  we  say  at  page  140, 
relative  to  covering  these.  We  consider  such  covering  most  desirable, 
for  both  practice  and  science  dictate  that  the  root  and  the  leaves  ought 
to  be  excited  to  action  together.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  old  vine- 
border  is  benefited  by  being  manured.  A  peck  of  crushed  bones,  and  a 
good  barrow-load  of  thoroughly  decayed  stable  manure,  pointed  in  every 
spring,  will  benefit  your  vine-border,  twenty-five  feet  by  fourteen. 

Five  Years  Shift  System  (/,.}.— As  you  can  only  use  "portable 
manures,"  we  should  manure  for  the  oats  with  the  urate  of  the  London 
IVIanure  Company;  for  the  barley  and  grass  seeds,  ^ith  peat-charcoal, 
and  super-phosphate  of  lime ;  and  give  a  slight  top-dressing  with  the 
urate  each  spring,  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  years,  when  you  purpose  to 
graze. 

Cow  Cabbages  [Enquirer).— \t  will  be  useless  for  you  to  transplant 
these  from  the  seed-bed  now,  to  retard  them  for  planting  out  in  ilay  or 
June ;  they  would  only  run  up  to  seed  next  year. 

KopROS  AS  A  Mancee.— ..Vessrs.  Weehs  of  Chelsea^  state  of  this  new 
preparation  of  phosphate  of  lime  :— "  We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we 
have  used  this  summer  the  new  patent  Kopros,  prepared  from  nitrogenous 
matter,  in  combination  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  which  is  very  ex- 
cellent, causing  the  plants  to  grow  rapidly,  but  robustly,  and  turning  the 
foliage  of  a  dark  green  colour.  It  is  altogether  well  adapted  for  plants 
generally,  but  for  those  grown  in  pots,  it  is  invaluable.'* 

Poetee  {Evergreen). — Tap  it;  and  if  fine  enough  you  may  drink  it. 
Six  months  is  quite  long  enough  after  brewing.  { 

Storing  Parsnips  [J,  S.  G.;.— Authorities  differ  upon  thie  point,  but    I 
we  coincide  with  your  gardener.     Our  own  practice  is  a  medium  course    j 
between  that  of  taking  them  up  and  storing  them,  and  leaving  them  where    i 
grown.    We  take  them  up  at  this  season  and  lay  them  in  rows,  touching    [ 
each  other,  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  garden.    By  this  means 
we  preaene  them  plump,  full-flavoured,  and  unvegetating  until  late  in    ; 
spring,  and  we  have  the  bed  where  they  were  grown  vacant  for  another 
crop.    For  the  Young  Man's  Society  you  mention,  and  to  give  them  the 
information  you  wish,  circulate  among  them  Hichardson'a  shilling  vo- 
lumes on  The  Cow,  The  Dog,  The  Pig,  The  Horse,   and  Poultry ;   Cut- 
hill'if  Market  Gardening  about  London,  and  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

Name  op  Plant  {Wheelbarrow  Jack}.— Your  plant  is,  we  believe, 
the  old  Verbena  pulchella.  This,  like  too  many  other  good  plants,  is 
almost  lost  sight  of  now-a-daya. 
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Weather  near  London 

N  1850. 

Sun 
Rises. 
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Sets. 

Moon 
R.&S. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
bef.Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

Barometer. 

Thermo. 

Wind. 

Rain  in  In. 

Grosbeak  seen. 

Moles'  hills  seen. 

Red-throated  Diver  cornea. 

3  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Tufted  Pocher  comes. 

CamhridRe  Terms  ends. 

©.■iford  Term  ends.      Embbb  Week. 

30.014— 29.926 
29.9J4  — 29.932 
29.8I7  — 29.-17 
29.724  — 29.41s 
29.453  — 2S.934 
29.224  —  29.015 
29.276  —  29.103 
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44—27 

S.W. 
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S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
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19 
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24 

6     40 
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5      44 
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4     47 
4     18 
3     48 

345 
346 
347 
348 

349 

3.50 
351 

He  who  wovild  dig'  a  mine,  nmst  not  employ  himself  with  maldnp: 
many  small  holes,  so  he  that  would  penetrate  deeply  into  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  must  not  ramble  in  his  studies  from  one  science  to  another. 
There  are  some  minds,  as  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  seem,  like  Encyclo- 
pedias, intended  to  embrace  all  learning.  These,  however,  are  the  ex- 
ceptions, for  usually  no  man  attains  to  excellence  in  any  department  of 
art  or  science,  who  does  not  devote  himself  to  it  exclusively.  One  of  our 
greatest  legal  authorities  acknowledged  this  when  he  said — '*  Mother  Law 
must  lie  alone  ;  "  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  gather  a  volume  of 
authorities  together,  bearing  testimony  to  the  opinion,  that  every  art  and 
every  science  is  a  jealous  mistress,  demanding  all  the  attentions  and  the 
exclusive  love  of  her  votaries. 

There  have  been  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  even  to  the  study  of 
one  author.  Shakspere  has  had  such  devotees,  and,  indeed,  there  have 
been  so  many  wlio  have  thus  concentrated  their  thoughts,  that  we  tliink 
Mr.  D'Isracii  wrote  an  essay  "On  men  of  one  book,"  but  he  omitted 
from  it  that  large  class  of  happy  ones,  who,  like  Collins,  the  poet,  can 
lay  their  hand  upon  their  Bible,  and  say:  "  I  have  but  one  book — but 
that  is  the  best." 

We  have  often  wished  that  there  were  more  one-book  men,  and  we 
were  never  more  strengthened  in  the  opinion  that  we  should  then  have 
sounder  information  upon  each  subject  thus  sedulously  studied,  than 
by  the  two  volumes  now  open  before  us,  Dickson's  Husbandry  of  the 
Ancients.  Apart  from  his  clerical  duties,  the  leisure  of  their  author's 
maturer  years  were  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  the  result  demonstrates 
that  those  who  have  estimated  that  that  husbandry  was  based  on  igno- 
rance, only  betray  their  own.  No  one  wlio  considers  justly  how  the 
Grecians  and  Romans  excelled  in  all  the  fine  arts— and  learns  from  the 
fragments  which  remain  to  venerate  their  skill  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  literary  composition — could  conclude  that  they  were  unskilful  in  the 
more  essential  arts  of  life.  Yet  many  writers  have  so  concluded,  and 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  find  "  the  barbarism  of  the  Roman  agri- 
culture" dismissed  in  a  single  sentence.  Yet  the  very  school-books  of 
such  dogmatists  might  have  taught  them  to  arrive  at  a  difi'crent  con- 
clusion, for  they  could  not  readthat  Cincinuatus,  Fabricius,  Dentatus, 
Seranus,  Regulus,  Cato,  and  Scipio,  were  as  distinguished  for  their  agri- 
cultural skill  as  for  their  other  triumphs,  without  the  suggestion  arising 
that  such  minds  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  soil  could  not  have  done 
BO  ignorantly.  Pliny  testifies  to  the  truth  of  such  a  natural  suggestion, 
when  speaking  of  fruitfulness  of  Italy  in  those  days,  for  he  asks — "  Was 
that  fruitfulness  because  the  lands  were  cultivated  by  the  hands,  even  of 
generals,  who  ploughed  their  fields  with  the  same  diligence  that  they 
pitched  their  camps ;  and  sowed  their  corn  with  the  same  care  that  they 
arranged  their  armies  for  battle?"  If  agriculture  had  been  neglected, 
would  such  works  as  those  of  Cato,  Columella,  Varro,  Pliny,  and  Virgil, 
have  been  written  ?  Hlost  assuredly  not,  for  authors  do  not  write  upon 
subjects  for  which  few  readers  are  anticipated. 

Putting  aside  inferences,  let  us  come  to  facts,  and  taking  these  from 
the  volumes  which  led  to  the  present  notice,  we  are  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Romans  were  our  equals  in  almost  all  the  practices  of 
agriculture,  and  where  we  are  superior,  the  superiority  arises  chiefly  from 
the  greater  excellence  of  our  implements.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
a  single  instance,  and  this  shall  be  deep-di-ainin!f.  It  was  bat  the  other 
day  that  a  public  speaker,  when  demonstrating  the  improvement  of 
modern  over  ancient  agriculture,  quoted  this  draining  as  a  remarkable  in- 
stance. The  fallacy  of  the  example  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
practised  by  the  Romans  before  the  Christian  era.  or  nearly  two  tliousand 
years  ago.     Our  proofs  are  here.     I\Ir.  Dickson's  work  says  : — 

"  Open  drains  are  easily  made;  more  care  and  attention  arc  required 
in  making  covered  ones.     The  way  of  making  these,  and  the  manner  of 
applying  them,  we  have  from  the  Romans,  who  used  both  kinds.     A  par- 
ticular description  of  them  is  given  by  almost  all  the  rustic  writers.   Cato, 
the  oldest  writer,    directs   covered  drains   to  be  made  in  this  manner. 
Treating  of  the  culture  of  Olives,  he  says  ;^' If  the  place  is  wet,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  drains  be  made  shelving,  three  feet  broad  at  the  top, 
four  feet  deep,  and  one  foot  and  a  quarter  wide  at  the  bottom.    Lay  them  i 
in  the  bottom  with  stones.     If  there  are  no  stones  to  be   got,  lay  them  | 
with  green  willow  rods  placed  contrary  ways  ;  if  rods  cannot  be  got,  tie  , 
twigs  together.'     ColumcUa  describes  both  the  kinds  of  drains,  in  these  I 
words  : — '  If  the  land  is  wet,  the  too  great  abundance  of  moisture  may  be 
dried  up  by  drains;  of  these  we  know  two  kinds,  covered  and  open.     In  j 
stiif  and  clay  soils,  they  are  left  open  ;  but,  where  the  soil  ia  of  a  looser  i 


nature,  there  are  some  open,  but  likewise  some  are  covered,  placed  so 
that  the  mouths  of  the  covered  drains  may  let  the  water  pass  into  the 
open  ones.  But  it  is  proper  to  make  both  the  open  and  covered  drains 
shelving,  broad  at  the  top,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  like  roof  tiles 
turned  upside  down  ;  for  those  whose  sides  are  perpendicular  are  soon 
damaged  by  the  water,  and  are  filled  with  the  falling  of  the  earth  from 
the  top.  Again,  the  covered  drains  are  to  he  made  three  feet  deep,  half 
filled  with  small  stones  or  clean  gravel,  and  the  earth  that  was  dug  out 
thrown  over  them.  If  there  are  no  stones  nor  gravel,  let  twigs  be  twisted 
like  a  rope,  and  formed  to  the  exact  thickness  that  the  bottom  of  the 
narrow  ditch  requires,  so  as  to  take  it  in  fitted  and  pressed  into  it.  When 
this  is  stretched  along  the  bottom,  let  cypress  or  pine,  or,  if  there  are 
none  of  these,  any  other  leaves,  be  pressed  upon  it,  and  then  covered 
with  earth  ;  at  both  ends,  however,  after  the  manner  of  little  bridges, 
two  stones  should  be  placed,  by  way  of  pillars,  and  one  laid  on  the  top 
of  them  to  support  the  bank,  lest  the  earth  should  be  carried  away  by  the 
falling  down  and  issuing  out  of  the  water.'  Plini/  expresses  himself  on 
this  subject  in  this  manner: — '  It  is  very  advantageous  to  cut  and  dry 
wet  land,  by  drains.  These  ought  to  be  left  open  in  clay  soils.  In  looser 
soils,  they  ought  to  be  strengthened  with  hedges,  or  they  ought  to  shelve 
downwards,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  in.  Some  of  them  ought  to  be 
covered,  and  drawn  into  others  larger  and  more  open.  If  there  is  occasion, 
they  may  be  laid  in  the  bottom  with  flint  or  gravel.  Their  mouths  on 
each  side  ought  to  be  supported  by  two  stones,  with  one  laid  over  them.* 
Patladitis  says  : — '  If  the  land  is  wet,  it  may  be  dried  by  drains  drawn 
from  every  part.  Open  drains  are  well  known  ;  covered  drains  are  made 
in  this  manner.  Ditches  are  made  across  the  field  three  feet  deep  ;  after- 
wards, they  are  filled  half  way  up  with  small  stones  or  gravel,  and  then 
filled  to  the  surface  with  the  earth  that  was  thrown  out.  These  covered 
drains  are  led  to  an  open  one  to  which  they  descend,  so  that  the  water  is 
carried  otf,  and  destroys  no  part  of  the  field.  If  stones  cannot  be  got, 
branches,  or  straw,  or  any  kind  of  twigs,  may  be  used  in  their  place.'  " 

We  have  barely  room  to  extract  from  the  same  work  this  brief  memoir 
of  its  author,  the  Rev.  Adam  Dickson.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Reverend 
fllr.  Andrew  Dickson,  fllinister  of  Aberlady,  in  the  county  of  East 
Lothian.  He  had  a  liberal  education  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and,  having  a  very  promising  genius  for  learning,  was  always 
designed  for  the  church.  His  father,  however,  having  a  large  farm,  he 
early  turned  his  thoughts  to  agriculture;  and,  in  his  youth,  passing  some 
part  of  his  time  with  the  farmers  of  that  opulent  county,  who  are  many 
of  them  not  unfit  to  converse  with  men  of  letters,  he,  from  them,  as  well 
as  from  his  own  observation,  acquired  the  exact  knowledge  of  facts,  and 
of  the  practice  of  husbandry.  Being  a  man  of  a  very  lively  apprehension, 
of  an  ardent  mind,  and  of  a  clear  and  sound  judgment,  he  soon  became 
an  adept  in  any  branch  of  science  to  which  he  applied.  Mr.  Dickson 
was  ordained  minister  of  Dunse,  in  the  shire  of  Berwick,  in  the  year 
1/50.  As  his  settlement  had  been  delayed  for  a  considerable  time,  oa 
account  of  a  law-suit  about  the  legality  of  the  presentation,  an  opposition 
to  him  was  stirred  up  in  the  parish  ;  but  such  was  the  ability,  good  sense, 
and  engaging  temper  of  Mr.  Dickson,  and  such  the  candor  and  generosity 
of  his  conduct,  that  his  most  sanguine  opponents  very  soon  became  his 
greatest  friends.  Our  author  resided  for  twenty  years  in  Berwickshire, 
wliere  improvements  in  agriculture  having  been  much  more  recent,  and 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  much  greater  than  in  East  Lothian,  he 
had  occasion  there  to  oljserve  the  most  spirited  exertions  by  the  cul- 
tivators of  land.  This  change  of  situation  enlarged  his  views,  and  ex- 
tended his  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  his  favourite  pursuit.  In  the 
year  177c,  Mr.  Dickson  returned  to  his  native  county,  having  been  trans- 
lated from  Dunse  to  \\'^hittingham,  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  lived  but  a 
few  years  ;  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  the  25th  of  fliarch, 
1776.  No  man  could  be  more  universally  regretted  among  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance  than  he  was  ;  not  merely  on  account  of  his  respectable 
abilities  as  a  clergyman  and  a  scholar,  but  still  more  on  account  of  the 
unbounded  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  the  peculiar  frankness  and 
promptitude  with  which  he  gave  his  assistance  in  advice,  or  in  credit  and 
support,  to  every  person  who  had  the  smallest  title  to  ask  him. 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  arc  46.4°  and  34.3°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  57°,  occurred  on  the  17th  in  1832,  and  the  lowest  cold,  11^  on  the 
I3th,  in  1846.  During  the  period,  95  daj's  were  fine,  and  on  73  rain 
fell. 


In  answer  to  the  invitation  we  gave  some  time  since, 
we  liave  received  several  commnnications  inlbruiiug 
us  of  the  implements  used  for  gardening  purposes  in 
various  localities.  We  hope  that  others  will  contribute 
similar  information  when  they  observe  the  valuable 
suggestions  thus  afforded. 
We  shall    begin    with    The    Wheelbarrow,    and    by 


observing,  as  we  have  before  done,  that  the  greater  the 
diameter  of  its  wheel,  and  the  smaller  the  axis  or 
spindle  on  which  that  wheel  turns,  the  less  power  will 
bo  required  to  drive  it  forward;  for  the  friction  is  pro- 
portionately reduced. 

Tlie  diameter  of  the  wheel  might  be  increased  with 
manifest  advantage  to  double  that  now  employed,  for 
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even  then  it  would  be  below  the  point  of  draught  or 
impulsion  (the  hand  of  the  labourer) ;  and  the  nearer  it 
can  be  brought  to  a  level  with  this,  the  more  efficiently 
he  exerts  his  power. 

The  breadth  of  the  wheel's  periphery,  or  felloes,  might 
be  also  increased  two  inches  advantageously ;  for,  as  it 
is  always  employed  upon  a  surface  in  some  degree  soft, 
such  an  increased  breadth  would  decrease  the  depth  to 
which  the  wliecl  of  a  loaded  barrow  usually  sinks  into 
the  soil,  and  would  proportionately  decrease  the  power 
required  to  overcome  the  augmented  opposition.  In  a 
wheelbaiTow  so  constructed,  a  man  might  move  with 
more  ease  eight  hundred  weight,  than  he  now  impels 
five  hundred  weight,  which  is  a  full  barrow  load. 

If  a  wheelbarrow  be  made  of  wood,  the  feet  and 
handles  shoidd  be  capped  with  iron,  and  its  joints 
strengthened  with  bands  of  the  same  metal.  Iron 
barrows  are  now  made  weighing  no  more  than  ninety- 
two  pounds,  and  they  run  very  lightly. 

The  longer  the  handles  of  a  wheelbarrow  are,  and  the 
nearer  the  load  to  the  wheel,  the  easier  is  that  load  lifted, 
and  the  easier  is  the  barrow  turned  over  to  discharge 
the  load. 

Our  able  coadjutor  in  the  kitchen-garden  department, 
writing  to  us  on  the  same  subject,  says : — "Although  we 
have  gardened  in  five  counties  of  England,  and  these 
wide  apart,  we  never  saw  but  some  two  or  three  wheel- 
liarrous   that   approached  to    what    we  would   wish  a 
garden  one  to  be ;  and  so  often  have  our  directions  in 
the  make  of  this  indispensable  vehicle  been  marred,  in 
some  of  its  parts,  by  the  imwUlingness  of  wheelwrights 
and  others  to  depart  out  of  their  usual  path,  that  we 
have  almost  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  a  really  cleverly 
made,  useful  article.     The  demand  for  garden  barrows, 
unlike  that  for  those  used  in  common  e.\cavations,  has 
never  been  so  e.xtensive  as  to  call  for  any  extraordinary 
mechanical  skill  in  their  construction ;  and  while  the 
navvy  has  the  sides  and  head  of  his  carriage  arranged 
with  mathematical  precision  to  the  proper  angle,  we  of 
the  blue  apron  are  often  compelled  to  push  before  us  a 
sort  of  a  packing-box-lookiiig  contrivance,  mounted  on  a 
frame  and  wheel  which  deals  out  a  description  of  music, 
that  tells  in  unmistakeable  language  what  barbarous 
machinery  is  at  work.     Now  we  must  confess  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  explain  on  paper  what  we  would  like  to 
see  adopted  :  every  labourer  can  tell  tolerably  well  by  a 
single  look  whether  the  one  before  him  is  a  "  right  one" 
or  not.    We  must,  therefore,  dwell  only  on  general  prin 
ciples,  which  are  these ;  let  the  barrow  be  made  with 
the  sides  only  gently  sloping  outwards,  the  head  more 
so,  and  to  project  so  far  over  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  load  may  be  thrown  on  the  wheel  when  the  handles 
are  lifted  up ;  nevertheless,  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
two  inches  should  intervene  between  the  head  of  the 
baiTow  and  rim  of  the  wheel.     The  wheel  must  be  of 
wood,  in  the  'spoke  and  felloe'  make,  and  au  iron  tire  of 
about  two-and-a-half  or  three  inches  wide.     The  axle 
being  wood  may  have  iron  gudgeons,  but  those  must 
not  by  any  means  rini  in  the  iron  thimbles  so  common 
in  many  barrows,  a  week's  work  wUl  wear  them  out  in 


such  a  place,  besides  the  everlasting  noise  attending 
them,  which  no  greasing  (unless  hourly)  could  prevent. 
We  like  them  to  run  in  blocks  of  wood ;  beech  is  best, 
nailed  to  the  end  of  the  shafts.  The  smooth  and  noise 
less  manner  in  which  the  wheel  performs  its  evolutions 
entitle  it  to  some  consideration,  independent  of  its 
durability.  We  may  add  that  the  '  tail-board '  ought  to 
be  made  fast,  but  need  only  be  about  half  the  depth  of 
the  sides.  The  plan  of  having  it  to  take  out  and  put  in 
when  wanted,  very  often  leads  to  its  not  being  forth- 
coming when  called  upon ;  and  the  certainty  it  has  to 
fall  out,  wlien  the  barrow  is  emptied,  very  often  tempts 
the  operator  to  dispense  with  it  altogether.  For  gi'ass 
or  leaves  a  useful  hand-cart  is  preferable  to  a  baiTow, 
but  the  wheels  ought  to  be  broader  than  is  usually  seen 
in  those  used  by  tradesmen  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  made 
to  upset  cleverly,  which  a  largo  bai'row  is  difficult  to  do." 

The  best  wheelbarrow  of  which  a  drawing  has  been 
sent  to  us,  is  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Wells,  but  he  has  not 
favoured  us  with  his  address.     He  says  ; — 

"  I  venture  to  forward  a  rough  sketch  of  a  barrow, 
which  my  ancestors  originated  and  have  used  many 
years.  We  have  hitherto  used  and  considered  it  as  one 
involving  less  labour  (or  weight  upon  the  man)  from 
the  load  conveyed  than  any  other  we  are  acquainted 
with.  Again,  the  box  of  the  barrow  is  large  compared 
to  those  in  general  use,  and  will  take  a  good  hulk  (which 
in  gai'dens  is  frequently  of  as  much  importance  as 
weight)  of  light  materials.  Another  recommendation 
is,  that  when  wheeling  and  pitching  soil  over  the  wheel, 
the  load  readily  leaves  the  barrow.  Made  of  oak  they 
last  many  years. 


Diameter  of  bed  of  barrow,  1  ft.  10 in.;  diameter  of 
barrow  at  top,  3  ft. ;  handles  spread  at  the  workman's 
end,  2  ft.  1  in.;  handles  spread  at  wheel  eud,  1  ft.  11  in. ; 
wheel  2  inches  wide,  the  periphery  has  au  iron  tii-e,  a 
stout  wood  axle,  with  an  iron  pin  at  each  end  working 
in  au  iron  eye." 

These  are  not  the  only  modifications  of  the  wheel- 
barrow which  have  been  suggested  to  obviate  its  incon- 
veniences, for  tlie  accompanying  sketches  represent 
wheelbarrows  proposed  as  long  since  as  ITOO,  to  remove 
objections  attendant  upon  that  still  generally  in  use. 

No.  1  lias  a  broad  wheel,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  but  covered  i 


over  by  a  box.     The  object  of  this  is  to  have  the  load 
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in  equilihrio,  so  tliat  no  othfv  labour  is  re(|uir(xl  but  to 
press  or  drag  it  forward. 

No.  3  is  merely  tlie  iron  cylinder  of  a  garden  roller 
fitted  with  two  bins,  the  fronts  of  wliich,  c  e,  slip  out, 
to  enable  the  earth  or  other  load  conveyed  in  them  to  be 


easily  tilted  out.     This  barrow  has  the  advantage  of  not 
cuttinar  into  the  walks  or  grass  over  which  it  is  driven. 


The  most  promising  suggestion  for  the  improvement 
of  fruit-oult\u-e,  arising  h'om  tlie  reduction  of  the  price  of 
glass,  is  that  just  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Ewing,  gardener 
to  0.  F.  Meyrick,  Esq.,  of  Bodorgan,  in  Anglesea.  His 
proposal  is  to  train  the  fruit-trees  in  a  liollow  wall 
of  glass,  or,  rather,  between  two  such  walls  united 
by  a  coping,  and  this  coping  is  of  glass  also.  Pro- 
vision, of  course,  is  made  for  ventilating,  and  extra  care 
will  be  required  in  shading.  Those  who  have  walls  of 
brick,  we  would  recommend  not  to  run  hastily  into  the 
expense  of  erecting  others  according  to  Mr.  Ewing's 
plan,  because  they  might,  witli  less  than  half  the  ex- 
pense, have  glazed  shutters  attached  to  their  present 
walls,  and  we  think  tliat  in  early  ripening  of  fruit,  tliey 
would  not  equal  walls  so  protected.  Mr.  Beaton,  who 
saw  Mr.  Ewing's  model  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Rooms,  on  the  2nd  instant,  wi'ites  to  us  as  follows : — 

'■  I  liave  just  seen  the  glass  walls  for  which  a  patent  is 
taken  for  the  three  kiugiloms.  It  was  stated  that  they 
could  he  put  up,  nine  feet  high,  at  tifty  shiUiugs  per  yai'd, 
which  is  cheaper  thau  brick  walls.  There  cau  he  no  ques- 
tion about  their  ausweiiug  very  well  for  many  purposes 
about  a  garden,  but  I  would  as  soon  let  a  buU  into  a  china 
shop  as  put  tliem  up  for  bouudaiy  walls,  as  some  people  talk 
about!  The  cousuruetiou  is  quite  simple,  and  there  is  no 
novelty  in  the  apiilication  ;  but  the  idea  is  exceedhigly  good 
and  well  can-ied  out.  The  glass  wall,  or  walls,  according 
to  two  models  which  were  exhibited  before  the  Horticultural 
Society  to-day,  ai'e  made,  in  one  model,  of  upright  sashes, 
rao\ing  right  and  left  on  rollers ;  aud  in  the  other  model,  tlie 
sashes,  or  what  might  be  called  glass  doors,  were  fixed  like 
and  opened  out  just  as  would  so  many  doors.  The  applica- 
tion of  tlie  prmciple  involved  in  the  upright  iron  columns 
which  f'onn  the  frame-work  of  these  glass  walls,  was  shown 
in  Loudon's  Gardcnerx'  Magazine  many  years  ago,  and,  as  far 
as  I  recuUect,  by  ijir.  Mallet,  of  Dubhn.  But  the  best  idea 
of  tlieiii  that  I  can  give  you  from  memory  is  this  :  sujipose 
tlial  the  posts  wliicli  cany  the  telegraphic  wires  were  made 
flat,  with  projections  upon  both  edges,  at  nine  inches  or  a 
foot  apait,  from  the  ground  line  to  near  the  top,  and  one  of 
the  telegrajih  wires  run  along  from  one  projection  to 
another,  the  whole  way  up  the  post,  when  one  side  was 
finished  it  would  look  like  a  wire  espalier  in  a  kitchen- 
gai'den ;  and  when  the  projections  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Iiosts  were  filled,  you  have  a  double  espaher  with  only  one 
row  of  posts.  Well,  you  have  only  to  suppose  a  set  of  sasli- 
glazed-frames  set  up  quite  pei-pendicular  on  either  side  of 
this  double  espaUer,  and  a  httle  distance  from  it,  aud  you 
have  these  glass  walls  in  representation,  and  the  trellis  for 
the  trees  between  them.  I  understand  that  the  two  glass 
sides  stand  two  feet  apart;  aud  in  the  models  the  top,  or 
coping,  part  is  shown  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  U-ees, 
or  other  plants,  to  be  protected,  are  to  be  trahied  on  the 


wires,  so  tlial  we  have  two  sets  of  trees  in  the  space  between 
the  glass;  and  il'  we  want  to  nial;e  a  south  and  a,  north 
aspect,  wlicn  the  wall  runs  east  and  west,  tliei'e  is  a  groove 
on  each  side  of  eacli  post  to  receive  sheet  iron,  or  slates,  or 
boards,  wliicli  fall  down  between  the  two  espaliers,  making 
a  south  and  north  aspect.  lu  short,  Mr.  Mallet's  slate  or 
irou  wads  are  here  protected  wdth  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's 
sliding  sashes,  and  the  walls  may  be  taken  away,  or  they 
may  never  be  made,  and  stUl  the  ti-ees,  itc,  ai-e  protected 
with  glass.  Altogether  I  was  much  pleased  with  this 
contrivance,  and  were  it  not  for  the  misfoHuna  of  having 
them  patented,  I  slioidd  have  a  great  many  suggestions  to 
offer  for  the  vaiious  uses  to  which  they  might  be  applied  in 
every  piu-t  of  the  gai-den,  but  m  all  my  experience  I  never 
loiew  tlie  patent  laws  to  advance  us  one  single  step  ui 
gardening." 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

After  thirty  years  service  our  able  coadjutor,  Mr.  D. 

Beaton,  has  retired  into  private  life,  but  we  are  sure 

our  readers  will  be  glad  to   hear  that   this  does  not 

involve  his  retirement  from  the  pages  of  The  Cottage 

G.^EDENEU.      He  will   still  bear  ride  over  its  Flower 

Garden  department,   and  he   has   fixed   his   residence 

near  London,  that  by  easy  access  to  the  gardens  and 

societies  in  and  around  the  metropolis  he  may  be  the 

more  able  to  enrich  our  pages.     He  has  retired  as  all 

veteran  gardeners  ought   to  retire,  still   vigorous  and 

capable  of  enjoying  that  independence  wliich  his  own 

ability,  industry,  and  integrity  have  won ;  and  loaded 

with  tokens  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 

his  employers.      We  know  the  high  opinion  Mr.  Beaton 

entertains    of    his    successor,   Mr.  Davidson,   and   we 

mention  this  because  no   better  demonstration   could 

be  atl'orded  of  the  excellent  feeling  pervading  all  parties 

whilst  the  parting  cup  was  preparing,  that  for  the  last 

six  weeks  of  his  remaining  at  Shrubland   Park,    Mr. 

Davidson  was  there  also.     Mr.  Beaton  is  now  under 

his  own  vine,  and  as  he  has  no  family  to  provide  for, 

and  does  not  purpose  to  speculate  by  engaging  in  any 

business,  we  trust  that  when  he  reaches  to  fourscore 

years  and  ten  he  will  be  able  to  repeat  these  words  of 

another  old  cultivator — "  Labour  has  made  me  healthy, 

contentment  has  kept  me  independent,  and  the  blessing 

of  God  has  made  me  happy." 

A  correspondent,  "  J.  T.  C,"  has  obliged  us  with  the 

following  note : — 

"  The  Lillcta  Gcminijlora,  is  now  flowering  at  Claremont, 
the  property  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  where  it  has  continued 
to  produce  a  succession  of  blooms  during  the  last  three 
mouths.  The  plant,  although  but  fourteen  inches  in  height, 
has  produced  a  spike  not  less  tlian  fifteen  feet  high.  (This 
plant  has  been  cultivated  at  the  Koyal  Gardens  more  than 
twenty  years,  but  this  is  the  first  time  of  its  flowering).  The 
Litltea  Gemini/tora  is  a  native  of  America;  Order,  Brome- 
liacese  (Amaryllids?),  and  was  introduced  to  this  country  in 
1810.  The  coloiu'  of  the  flower  is  a  yellowish  green.  The 
soil  best  suiting  it  is  stiif  loaiu.  Temperatiu-e,  in  summer, 
70°  by  day,  and  Oo°  liy  night ;  winter,  (io°  by  day,  and  60° 
by  night.  It  should  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  while 
producing  flowers,  but  at  other  times  sparingly.  The  LilUca 
is  not  worth  cultivation,  unless  where  a  collection  oi  Aloes  is 
kept,  but  to  them  it  is  a  very  good  addition.  The  foliage  as 
well  as  the  flower  is  very  graceful,  but  its  slijness  in  flower- 
ing renders  it  less  desirable." 

There  are  many  movements  and  changes  taking  place 
in  FloricuUural  literature.     We  have  long  had  a  Hid- 
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lanil  Fhrist,  very  well  conducted  by  Mr.  Wood,  florist, 
of  Nottingham  ;  we  are  now  to  have  a  Southern  Florist, 
edited  by  ilr.  Knight,  florist,  of  Battle,  in  Sussex,  some 
of  whose  papers  have  appeai-ed  in  our  columns;  and  we 
are  also  to  have  a  Northern  Florist,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Slater,  florist,  of  Manchester.  Scotland  is  to  have 
anotlier,  and  why  should  Ireland  and  Wales  be  without 
theirs?  Some  of  these  and  other  changes  are  thus 
noticed  by  a  correspondent : — 

"  Since  T  i\Tote  about  changes,  Jlr.  Slater's  two-penny 
montlily  magazine  for  JIanchester,  and  a  nortliem  rival  in 
Scotland,  at  the  same  price,  by  the  able  compilers  of  the 
"  Scottish  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journal,"  have 
heen  regularly  announced.  The  former  is  one  of  those  un- 
mistakeable  writers  who  call  men  and  things  by  their  right 
names.  The  Scottish  .Journal  is  good  in  some  respects, 
hecause  it  borrows  from  others  ;  bow  far  the  magazine  is  to 
live  on  such  means  is  at  present  doubtful.  Mr.  Turner, 
florist,  of  Slough,  is  installed  as  owner  of  "  The  Florist,"  and 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  change  for  the  worse,  we 
look  for  improvement.  "  The  Companion  to  the  Flower- 
Garden  "  is  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  is  not  only  a 
practical  gardener,  but  a  good  botanist,  and  some  first- 
rate  contributors  are  engaged ;  but  it  is  not,  like  the  Giir- 
deners'  MtKjnzine  of  Botanji  from  which  it  has  arisen,  to  be 
essentiallyscientific,  but  will  be  a  practical  guide  and  com- 
panion for  the  cultivator.  From  what  I  liear,  I  conclude  it 
will  be  more  in  the  style  of  the  old  "  Horticultural  Journal," 
but  with  two  coloiu-ed  plates  and  wood  engravings." 

A  clergyman,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cloyne,  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  has  obligingly  communicated  the 
following  particulars,  which  will  make  some  of  our 
floral  friends  linger,  for  the  climate  that  is  so  near  to 
them,  yet  so  different  from  that  in  which  they  are 
shivering : — 

"  The  Belladonnas  did  not  seed  this  year,  though  they 
bloomed  beautifully.  Of  half-bardy  things,  the  Solbja 
heleropliylla,  and  Salvia  splcndcns,  are  still  in  bloom,  having 
been  so  for  many  months.  The  Solhja  is  increasing 
wonderfuUy,  getting  into  a  large  shrub.  The  Esmllonia 
is  also  yet  flourishing  in  blossom,  and  going  to  seed. 
The  Verbena  (Lemon-scented.  Aloysia)  ai-e  quite  large 
trees  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  old  gardens,*  as  also 
the  Myrtles.  The  Lihj  of  the  Xile,  or  at  least  what  is 
called  by  that  name,  is  always  left  out  in  the  borders :  it 
blossomed  splendidly  this  year,  and  bore  a  quantity  of  seed. 
(The  Calla,  or  rather  Biehardia  JEtliiopica  is  so  called. — • 
Ed.  C.  Q.)  a  lady  in  this  neighbourhood  preserved  all  her 
Verbenas  last  winter,  by  covering  the  entire  bed  with 
earth,  they  shot  up  in  the  spring,  and  were  this  summer 
healthy,  strong  plants ;  they  were  principally  the  scarlet.  I 
am  trying  the  same  plan  this  winter  with  a  mixed  bed  of 
several  kinds  ;  also,  I  am  leaving  out  Ciipheas,  Heliotropes, 
(fee,  merely  covering  them  at  night.  Ai-e  the  Scaidet  Lobelias 
considered  dehcate  ?  us  here  they  are  not  thought  so,  and 
would  soon  overrun  a  garden,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
seem  to  increase  so  rapidly.  The  Eccremocarpus,  and 
Lopliospermum,  are  left  out  unprotected  about  here,  and 
commence  blossoming  in  April.  What  Mr.  Beaton  has  re- 
marked, relative  to  Scarlet  Geraninms,  I  liave  proved  to  be 
quite  correct,  as  those  I  bad  not  room  to  bring  in,  are  in 
high  health,  and  I  shall  let  them  take  their  chance  out  for 
the  winter.  (November  28th.)  Last  night  there  was  a  severe 
frost,  the  ground  quite  hard,  but  it  has  injured  nothing  in 
the  garden.  The  Fuchsia  Cordifolia  appears  exceedingly 
hardy,  as  although  all  the  others  have  dropped  their  leaves, 
it  still  remains  in  full  leaf  and  flower,  and  is  therefore 
useful  as  a  shrub." 

Messrs.  Weeks  of  Chelsea,  say: — 
"We  have  this  day  (Nov.  32),  a  beautiful  flower  on  the 
Victoria  Eeyia,  and  there  is  another  bud  which  is  on  the 

*  There  is  such  a  tree  evea  so  midland  as  Tylehurst,  near  Reading,  in 
an  open  cottage  garden. — [En.  C.  G.] 


point  of  expanding,  in  our  open-heated  pond.  This  is  most 
remarkable  at  the  present  late  period  of  the  season,  and 
causes  great  smiirise  and  admiration  in  the  gai-dening 
world." 


KEW   PLANTS. 

THEin   PORTK.^TTS,    BIOGRAPHIES,    AND    CULTURE. 


Great-floweeed  Henbane  (Hyoscyainus,  alias  Phy- 
soclaina  grandiflora). — Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4600. — 
Some  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Don  proposed  to  change 
the  name  of  a  pretty  Siberian  Henbane  called  physa- 
loides.  to  that  of  Fhysoclaina  2}hysaloides,  two  words 
signifying  the  same  thing — an  enlarged  calyx  ;  fi'om 
pliysa,  a  bladder,  and  chlaina,  a  cloak,  or  outward 
covering,  on  the  one  hand;  and  physaloides,  bladder-like, 
on  the  other.  To  this  he  proposed  to  add  Hyoscyamxis 
orientalis,  because  its  flower  envelope,  the  calyx,  is 
more  inflated  than  is  generally  the  ease  with  the  other 
species  then  described.  These  two  species  of  Henbane 
were  flguied  in  the  Botanical  Maga;:ine  long  before  tliis 
alteration  was  thought  of,  and  the  grounds  for  it  appear- 
ing to  subsequent  systematists  to  he  but  of  slight  value, 
they  did  not  adopt  it,  and  we  had  imagined  that  we 
heard  the  last  of  Fhysoclaina,  except  as  an  alias  or 
synonyme  to  Hyoscyainus.  On  taking  up  the  September 
number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  however,  we  found 
Fhysoclaina  still  holding  the  position  of  an  acknowledged 
or  legitimate  genus,  and  a  beautiful  species,  the  subject 
of  our  present  portrait  and  biography,  referred  to  it.  It 
therefore  remains  for  us  but  to  record  what  is  known  of 
Fhysoclaina  grandiflora. 

It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  yellowish-green 
flowers,  mai-ked  with  tliin  pui-ple  veins.  The  stem  is  about 
two  feet  high,  cylindrical,  much  branched,  and,  like  the 
foUage,  covered  with  down ;  leaves,  alteraate,  pointed  egg- 
shaped  ;  flowers,  in  scattered  bunches  at  the  end  of  tin- 
branches  ;  caly.r,  bell-shaped,  five-toothed,  but  much  en- 
larged and  lengthened  w^ben  fruiting  ;  corolla,  cm'ved  down- 
wards, somewdiat  funnel-shaped ;  stamens,  as  long  as  corolla, 
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witli  egs-sliajied,  yellow  anthers ;  xli/lc;  longor  than  forollii, 
thickeuinj,'  gracUially  to  the  stiyma. 

It  was  lounil  in  the  plains  of  Tliibet,  at  15,0(10  feet  above 
the  sea's  level,  by  Lieutenant  Strachey.  It  thrives  in 
common  garden  soil,  anil  is  jiropagated  by  division  of  tlio 
root  in  autumn  or  early  siiring.  It  belongs  to  tlia  Natiu'al 
Order  Xiglilslunlcs  (Solanacea."),  and  to  5-Pi;iiliinilria  l-Mo- 
noijijnia  of  the  Liuniean  system.  33.  J. 


THE  FEUIT-GARDEN. 

The  Eai;i.y  Vineby. — The  advent  of  Christinas  is  a 
reniiuder  of  the  approach  of  another  years'  labours  to 
the  forcing  gardener,  and,  as  the  Vine  stands  foremost  in 
point  of  general  culture  and  utility,  we  proceed  to  oiler 
advice  as  to  forcing  principles;  advice, be  it  understood, 
equally  applicable  to  a  house  closed  in  February,  as  in 
December.  Vines  intended  to  be  forced  very  early,  that 
is  to  say,  to  produce  ripe  Grapes  in  May,  will  liave  been 
pruned  some  time  since  :  if  not,  this  indeed  is  the  very 
first  step. 

Some  caution  will  be  necessary  in  this  matter,  for  if 
the  Vines  have  been  forced  early  in  the  preceding  year, 
they  will  be  almost  sure  to  bleed.  Vine  cultivators 
should  make  it  a  maxim  at  all  times  to  prune  their  Vines 
in-doors  or  out,  for  whatever  purpose,  the  mometiL  the 
last  leaf  has  fullen ;  indeed  it  may  be  done  somewhat 
before.  In  the  event  of  its  having  been  neglected,  the 
best  way  is  to  wait  a  few  days  for  a  frost,  or  for  a  very 
low  temperature.  V^^ith  a  thermometer  at  four  or  five 
degi'ees  of  frost  the  danger  will  be  much  diminished. 
The  pruner,  too,  should  have  a  lad,  or  some  person,  to 
follow  with  some  thick  white  lead :  a  patch  of  this  on 
the  top  of  the  wound  will,  if  the  woinid  be  dry,  effectu- 
ally stop  all  bleeding.  If  the  sap  run  at  the  moment  of 
pruning,  it  is  ten  to  one  the  object  is  defeated.  Indeed 
it  is  well  to  paint  the  ends  of  Vines  which  have  been 
pruned  some  time,  especially  if  young  and  .very  strong 
ones  ;  such  veiy  frequently  commence  bleeding  upon 
the  apjjlication  of  heat,  particularly  if  too  suddenly 
employed. 

Stripping  away  the  loose  bark  is  practised  by  many 
good  gardeners  as  a  defensive  measure,  and  should,  by 
all  means,  be  done,  as  it  aflbrds  a  much  better  chance  of 
exterminating  the  insects  and  their  eggs.  It  consists  in 
removing  every  particle  which  is  decayed ;  and  inex- 
perienced persons  must  take  much  care  that  they  do  not 
wound  the  livinj  bark.  This  proceeding,  like  many 
others  in  horticulture,  requires  some  caution.  It  must 
here  be  observed  that  the  bark  strips  much  better  when 
moist,  and,  the  evening  before  stripping,  the  Vine  stems 
should  be  repeatedly  syringed,  and  as  much  atmospheric 
moisture  as  possible  sustained  in  the  house  all  the  night. 
The  water  used  in  syringing  may  be  of  a  temperature  of 
120  degrees,  and  the  syringe  may  be  kept  going  during 
the  stripping  process.  After  removing  the  loose  bark 
entirely  the  trees  may  immediately  receive  their  annual 
dressing,  a  process  of  the  utmost  import,  both  with 
regard  to  the  destruction  of  insect  life  at  present,  and 
the  prevention  of  it  during  the  spring  and  summer,  as 
also  as  antagonistic  to  the  Vine  mildew,  whicli  has 
committed  such  fearful  havoc  of  late.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  we  advise  a  thorough  "stoving"  of  the  house 
with  sulphur  fumes,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  suggest, 
that  if  such  a  course  be  adopted,  every  plant,  everything 
with  a  live  leaf  in  such  house  must  at  the  time  be 
removed,  for  this  "  stoving"  is  certain  death  to  all  active 
vegetation. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  by  our  more  experienced  gar- 
dening friends,  that  the  stoving  here  suggested  is  in- 
tended as  a  most  searching  ordeal,  as  to  either  insects 
or  fungi,  previous  to  the  aash  about  to  be  recommended. 
Now  sulphur  requiro5  a  little  management  in  its  con-.- 


bustion ;  it  is  a  fitful  thing.  Wo  do  not  pretend  to 
know  wliich  is  the  very  best  way  to  manage  this  fumi- 
gation, but  may  simply  state  our  practice,  which  is  to 
blend  a  little  sulphur  with  a  good  deal  of  fresh  and  dry 
sawdust,  and  after  placing  four  or  live  bouncing  red- 
hot  coals  in  a  vessel,  to  throw  a  pile  of  this  sidphurous 
mixture  over  the  coals,  thus  producing  a  smouldering 
mass  for  an  hour  or  two.  Every  light  must  be  closed 
during  the  operation,  and  the  house  inside,  with  the 
wood  of  the  tree,  should  be  perfectly  dry. 

And  now  the  wood  of  the  trees  may  be  dressed  all 
over  with  a  mixture  applied  with  a  painter's  bnish, 
taking  care  to  brush  it  into  every  crevice.  Our  practice, 
indeed,  is  to  give  a  second  coating ;  this  ensures  a  com- 
plete dressing.  Difl'erent  mixtures  are  in  use  by  dif- 
ferent practitioners,  but  nearly  all  include  a  good 
amount  of  sulphur,  and  some  use  lime.  Our  practice 
is  to  beat  up  soft  soap  in  warm  water,  at  the  rate 
of  three  ounces  to  a  gallon ;  we  then  add  about  a 
pound  of  sulphur,  and  after  mixing  clay  in  water  until 
a  thick  fine  mud,  we  add  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
wUl  make  the  whole  into  a  thick  paint.  This  fully 
answers  the  ]5urpose,  and  although  we  cannot  say  that 
we  never  had  the  terrific  mildew,  yet  this,  and  our 
practice  of  painting  the  hot  water  pipes  with  sulphur 
nearly  every  month,  has  not  only  kept  it  qidte  at  bay, 
but,  we  believe,  totally  extirpated  it.  We  have  now 
(December  1st)  as  nice  a  house  of  the  Black  Hamburgh 
and  West's  St.  Peters,  as,  perhaps,  ever  was  seen  at  the 
period  ;  these  we  shall  be  using  until  the  middle  of 
February.  They  are  black  as  the  sloe,  the  bloom  per- 
fect, and  the  flavoiu-  exceedingly  fine.  The  house  and 
the  wood  were  subjected  precisely  to  the  processes  here 
described,  and  no  syringing  has  ever  been  resorted  to. 

Undoubtedly,  a  very  free  ventilation  is,  of  all  other 
things,  of  the  utmost  importance  with  very  late  grapes ; 
and,  as  according  to  the  old  country  adage,  the  "  goose 
sauce  answers  for  the  gander,"  we  really  do  not  see  why 
we  may  not  infer  that  a  free  ventilation  is  necessary  for 
early  grapes  as  well  as  late  ones.  We  hear  so  much 
about  cold  currents,  &c.,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  what  is 
termed  by  common  people  "  a  muggy  atmosphere,"  is 
but  too  often  the  cause  of  some  of  the  grape  evils  so 
often  complained  of 

The  vines  pruned,  painted,  and  dressed,  let  us  now 
enquire  about  the  borders,  the  heating  apparatus,  &c. 
Pamting,  whitewashing,  or,  indeed,  any  sort  of  colouring, 
cannot  be  done  too  often ;  it  is  to  be  fairly  presumed 
that  every  time  a  coating  is  applied  to  the  walls,  wood 
work,  or  other  parts  of  the  fabric,  that  myriads  of  insect 
beings,  present  or  prospective,  are  destroyed;  moreover, 
decency,  yea  decoration,  is  mixed  up  with  the  general 
economy.  These  things  we  all  know  are  best  done  at 
an  earlier  period ;  but  if  not  so,  let  us  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  bargain.  Passing  from  this  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject—first observing  that  the  more  of  flowers  of  sidplnu- 
that  can  be  blended  with  the  washes  or  paints  the  better 
— next  the  border :  and  here  we  must  confess  to  a  mis- 
placing of  this  division  of  the  labours. 

All  good  cultivators  in  these  days  are  advocates  for 
an  artificial  warmth  imparted  to  the  border  if  it  is  un- 
luckily (for  early  grapes)  outside  the  house.  Now,  fer- 
menting material  is  generally  resorted  to  of  necessity, 
and,  as  has  before  been  observed,  tree-leaves  and 
manure,  mixed,  make  an  excellent  material,  both  as  to 
warmth  and  manurial  tendencies.  We  believe  that 
experienced  men  will  agree  with  us  in  saying  that  the 
application  of  these  materials  two  or  three  ucelis  before 
the  forcing  commences,  will  be  a  benefit,  as  tending  to 
prepare  the  root  for  a  reciprocation  of  good  offices  with 
the  branch,  immediately  the  fluids  in  the  latter  shall  be 
set  in  motion.  Indeed,  setting  aside  the  idea  of  a  high 
fermentative  warmth  in  the  material,  good  gardeners 
always  take  care  to  cover  their  borders  attached  to  early 
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forcing  varieties  in  Oetolier,  on  the  well-known  advice 
of  locking  the  door  before  the  steed  is  gone.  When 
such  has  been  done,  it  is  simply  requisite  to  apply  a 
given  quantum  of  fresh,  hot  manure  to  it,  and  to  turn 
and  mix  the  wliole.  Such  a  preparation,  under  sucli 
circumstances,  may  be  considered  highly  beneficial,  if 
not  indispensable,  at  any  period  of  vine  forcing  from 
November  until  March,  and  a  temperatm-e  of  7D°  to  80° 
may  very  properly  be  sustained  in  the  mass.  Such  a 
temperatiu'e  may  he  considered  too  much  at  first  sight, 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  80°  in  a  superincumbent 
fermenting  mass  will  not  be  '"  read  off"  at  more  than 
CO",  perhaps,  at  a  foot  deep — or,  in  other  words,  in  that 
medium  where  the  chief  of  the  roots  are  situate — there 
will  appear  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  such  pro- 
ceedings. Let  every  vine  forcer  thus  situated  remember 
that  the  natural  average  f/roiind-fieat,  in  most  parts  of 
the  globe,  is  usually  some  three  to  six  degrees  in  advance 
of  the  atmospheric  warmth  ;  so  that  what  gardeners 
term  bottom-heat  is  only  a  carrying  out  the  designs  of 
nature,  albeit  some  persons  may  extravagantly  exceed 
the  prescribed  bounds  in  the  attempt. 

And  now,  whilst  on  the  subject  of  outside  borders,  let 
us  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  border  as  to 
moisture,  and  see  whether  it  is  expedient  that  all  the  rain 
and  snow  that  happens  to  descend  may  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  border,  or  whether,  in  the  trite  maxim  that 
"  an  empty  house  is  better  than  a  bad  tenant,"  it  would 
not  be  well  to  intercept  a  portion  and  decoy  it  aside. 

It  is  now  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  since  we  at- 
tempted to  draw  attention  to  the  propriety  of  acting  on 
the  defensive  in  Vine-border  management  (as  to  inter- 
ceptive  or  preventive  measures  as  connected  with  root 
moisture)  in  the  then  popular  Magazine  of  the  late 
talented  and  lamented  Mr.  Loudon.  'We  very  well  re- 
member strongly  recommending  a  tarpauUne  covering  to 
Yuie  borders.  This  idea  was  not  altogether  of  a  still- 
born nature,  for  the  general  chai-acter  and  mode  of  for- 
mation of  Vine  borders  in  Britain,  shortly  became  a 
lively  topic,  and  folks  soon  began  to  question  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  old  six-feet-deep,  alias  wet-border  men. 
And,  indeed,  a  few  years  after  the  idea  was  pushed  still 
further  to  test  its  utmost  power,  for  Mr.  Mearns,  and 
some  others,  soon  began  to  think  of  covering  borders 
with  glass.  All  these  concomitant  marks  of  progi-ess 
had  but  one  general  tendency : — more  heat,  less  wet.  To 
apply  this  digression  to  tlie  case  in  hand  then,  we  say, 
by  all  means  provide  yourselves  with  a  tarpauline,  a  felt 
cover,  or  any  other  Macintosh  sort  of  material.  This 
will  almost  pay  for  itself  in  due  time,  by  saving  the 
trouble  of  disturbing  the  fermenting  material,  in  which 
process  there  is  both  a  waste  of  labour  and  valuable 
stuff  involved. 

We  may  now  sujipose  that  the  house  is  thoroughly 
purified,  the  flues,  pipes,  or  other  apparatus  in  high 
worlcing  oi'der,  and,  indeed,  all  things  ready  for  action. 

The  next  thing  to  be  thought  of  is  a  steady  and 
somewhat  slow  development  of  the  buds.  Many  a  time 
has  the  use  of  fermenting  materials  been  suggested  in 
the  pages  of  The  Cott.\ge  Gardener,  and  although  the 
mere  steam  from  water,  however  disposed,  would,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  be  all  that  is  necessary,  yet  long  e.x- 
perieuco  of  the  ancient  and  time-honoured  dung-bed  of 
former  days  wUl,  doubtless,  warrant  the  confident 
avowal,  that  tliere  exists  a  merit,  a  something  in  the 
steam  from  nicely  fermented  manure,  which  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  pump.  This  is  not  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  sucli  is  indispensable,  that  success  can 
alone  be  based  on  this ;  it  is  merely  urged  that  all  ex- 
perience pi-oves  its  use  to  be  of  good  practice.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  it  to  be  fermented  previously ;  the  fresher 
the  better,  provided  no  plants  with  living  leaves  are 
introduced  to  the  house.  Wiien  it  becomes  necessary 
to  combine  the  forcing  of  vines,  peaches,  figs,  cherries, 


strawberries,  or  any  other  fruit,  or  even  flowers,  in  tubs, 
boxes,  or  pots,  wliy  we  can  only  observe  that  the  dung 
must  be  fermented  previou.-ly;  and  that  a  better  medium 
or  situation  for  all  such  during  ihe\Y  first  stage, — that  is, 
until  the  fibres  are  in  action,  or  the  leaf  developed  a 
little, — cannot  be  found.  Here  are  the  very  conditions 
present,  whir-h  most  of  these  things  require,  viz.,  a 
bottom-warmth  some  10°  in  advance  of  the  air-heat, 
and  a  steady  and  certain  supply  of  air-moisture,  impreg- 
nated, as  before  obserred,  with  those  invigorating  gases 
which  plants  in  general  so  much  delight  in. 

It  matters  but  little  what  situation  in  the  house  such 
material  occupies,  although  the  neai'er  the  ft'ont  the 
better;  all  the  proprietor  has  to  do,  is  to  bear  awhile 
with  what  some  may  consider  a  somewhat  luitidy  ap- 
pearance, although  such  may  be  much  avoided  by  the 
manner  of  carryuig  it  out.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the 
brealiiwj  of  the  ^'ine,  dryness  in  the  air  is  not  only 
averse  to  what  is  termed  regulai-  breaking,  but  to  a  free 
and  hearty  development  of  the  foliage,  on  which  so 
much  depends ;  and  it  would  appear  that  a  continuous 
and  reasonable  amount  of  air-moisture  has  ever  been 
better  sustained  by  the  use  of  fermenting  material  than 
by  any  mode  of  applying  mere  water,  which  is  but  too 
apt  to  saturate  or  fall  short,  by  fitful  extremes. 

Although  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  Vine-forcing 
commencement,  yet  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  much 
caution  will  be  necessarj'  in  placing  the  pots,  tubs,  &c., 
on  the  heated  mass.  If  the  heat  is  worth  notice,  it  will 
be  too  hot  for  plunging/ifH  depth.  This  part  we  dismiss 
by  observing,  that  in  general  65"  to  70°  is  sufficient  for 
the  roots,  and  that  the  pots  will  very  generally  stand  on 
the  surface.  Still,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  form  a  hollow  for 
them,  but  not  to  close  the  warm  material  in. 

And  now,  having  conducted  the  young  vine-forcer  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  excitement  period,  we  may 
endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  air-heat  necessary 
through  the  spring,  first  observmg,  that  the  heat  here 
urged  must  be  understood  as  independent  of  immediate 
sunshine.     Let  us  assume  six  periods  as  follows: — 

Day.        Night. 

1.  Brealdng  period  to  the  show  of  fruit     bo°        50° 

2.  Show  to  the  blossoming 6.3°         58° 

3.  Blossoming  to  conclusion  of  fti'st 

swelling  70°        60° 

4.  Conclusion  of  first  swelling  to  the 

conclusion  of  last  swelling     ...     72°         60° 

9.  Eipening  period      ...         65°         58° 

6.  Preserving  period  on  the  ti-ee  ...  55°  50° 
It  may  be  thouglit  that  the  night  temperature  is  fixed 
too  low ;  we  do  not  think  so,  being  assured  that  much 
of  the  complaints  about  long-jointed  wood,  bad  colour- 
ing, &c.,  &c.,  has  been  attributable  to  an  unnatural 
amount  of  heat  dming  darkness.  The  following  we 
think  a  reasonable  and  proper  advance  during  sun- 
shine:—Pmorf  2,  10°;  3,12°;  4,15°;  5,10°;  6,5°. 
Ventilation  about  as  follows  -.—Period  1,  very  little  : 
2,  rather  liberal;  '-i,  cautiously;  4,  very  liberal;  5,  abun- 
dant ;  6,  abundant  during  day.  E.  Ekbington. 


THE   FLOWER-GARDEN. 

BocRs.iuLT  EosEs. — This  is  a  very  small  group,  all 
climbers,  and  all  suitable  for  weeping  standards,  but  not 
well  adapted  for  festoons.  Crimson  Eoursault,  or  Amadis, 
is  the  best  of  them,  and  when  in  ]ierfection  in  -June  is 
one  of  the  finest  dark  Eoses  known.  The  next  best  is 
Drunimond's  Tliornless,  as  it  was  first  called,  but  now 
they  have  given  it  a  Latin  name — Inermis.  It  is  a  red- 
disli  flower,  and  a  good  grower,  and  so  is  h'raeilis,  a 
pink  Boursault,  and  the  last  of  them  that  is  worth 
growing ;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  giving  a  little  more 
colour  to  so  many  white  ones  of  the  same  style  of  growth, 
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I  would  be  content  with  one  kind,  the  crimson.  I  tried 
to  cross  the  Crimson  l?oursanlt  in  1840,  -17,  and  48,  a 
few  llowers  eaeli  year,  but  I  did  not  get  a  single  seed. 
The  season  was  too  hot  in  I84(i,  and  the  blossoms 
dropped  prematurely  ;  but  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances I  failed  also,  and  I  do  not  recolloi:t  having 
ever  seen  ripe  seeds  on  it;  still  I  must  not  give  a  de- 
cided opinion  ou  it,  as  a  breeder,  from  so  slight  an 
acquaintance.  Can  any  kind  reader  help  nio  from  his 
own  experience '?  We  have  not  another  Rose  from 
which  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  obtain  cross  seed- 
lings. 1  am  almost  sure  that  it  ought  to  be  pruned 
before  hard  frost  sets  iu,  when  it  is  grown  in  good  I'ich 
soil,  because  it  keeps  on  growing  very  late,  and  the 
unripe  wood  is  so  soft  that  it  seldom  escapes  from  in- 
jury by  frost.  It  is  not  a  very  good  one  to  bud  others 
on,  from  this  liability  to  get  frost-bitten.  It  is  the  only 
Boursault  worth  a  south  wall. 

Ayrshire  Roses. — Out  of  a  full  collection  of  these, 
planted  on  a  very  indifierent  soil  thirteen  years  nest 
spring,  jRo.se  Angle  is  now  the  best  and  healthiest  of 
them  ;  Binja  is  much  stronger  iu  the  old  wood  than 
Angle,  but  the  young  wood  is  not  so  healthy,  nor  does  it 
bloom  so  well.  Splendens  and  Bennet's  Seedling  are  the 
best  bloomers.  There  have  been  a  great  number  of 
seedlings  raised  from  this  section  by  different  growers, 
but  they  were  too  much  alike,  and  too  close  to  their 
parent  stock,  to  make  a  distinct  show ;  and,  like  the 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  one  may  meet  with  a  seedling 
climbing  Rose,  which  is  much  praised  in  one  place,  and 
much  condemned  in  the  next  place  you  call  at.  The 
Ai/rshire  Queen  is  the  best  coloin-ed  and  most  distinct 
Rose  in  this  group  ;  it  is  a  dark  purple  or  crimson  Rose, 
and  makes  a.  very  beautifid  standard  with  its  long 
slender  branches  hanghig  down  on  all  sides  ;  it  is  also 
well  suited  for  festooning,  and  would  give  a  good  relief 
to  a  collection  of  the  light-coloured  evergreen  Roses, 
besides  agi'eeing  with  them  in  habit.  I  never  attempted 
to  get  cross  seedlings  from  this  rose ;  but  it  is  one  of 
great  promise,  and  we  want  more  variety  of  colours  in 
all  the  sections  of  cUmbing  Roses.  Out  of  many  seed- 
lings which  grow  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Ayr- 
shires,  Madame  d'Arhlaij,  nearly  a  pure  white,  and 
Sir  John  Sebright,  a  red  flower,  are  the  two  best  and 
most  distinct :  they  may  also  be  used  in  festoons,  or 
worked  foi'  weeping  standards. 

This  finishes  my  list  of  very  ha.rdy  climbing  Roses. 
The  whole  of  them  will  gi'ow  ou  any  soil,  however  poor, 
and  they  would  flourish  ou  heavy  wet  clay,  where  other 
Roses  could  hardly  exist.  Their  habit  is  so  wild  and 
briar-like,  that  they  would  soon  stamp  the  character  of 
any  rougli  piece  of  ground  which  one  wished  to  devote 
to  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  are  not  fit  to  be  admitted 
into  the  regular  shrubbery  borders  of  the  present  day. 
For  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  gardeners  call  such  places 
The  Wilderness,  and  in  lai'ge  places  the  wilderness 
comes  in  very  useful  by  Wiiy  of  contrast  to  the  more 
dressed  parts,  besides  the  opportunity  it  affords  us  to 
prove  seedlings  of  hardy  plants  from  different  parts  of 
the  world,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  worthy  of  more 
special  treatment.  Nothing  comes  amiss  for  "  The 
Wilderness :"  it  is  the  true  situation  for  all  the  Scotch 
Roses,  for  the  yellow  Persian  and  Austrian  Roses,  and 
for  the  Sweet-briars. 

The  Musk  Roses  shoidd  also  be  planted  in  the  wilder- 
ness. They  say  Musk  Roses  smell  of  Musk,  but  I  could 
never  prove  that;  they  blossom  iu  the  autumn,  however, 
and  keep  green  to  Christmas  or  longer,  and  on  that 
account  are  as  useful  as  any  of  the  Ayrshires.  The  old 
white  single  Musk  Rose  never  fails  to  blossom  in  verv 
large  clusters  in  the  autumn,  but  one  seldom  sees  it 
now-a-days ;  yet  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  experi- 
ments with  it  and  some  of  the  Noisettes,  with  which  it 
is  nearly  akin,  and  also  with  Sir  John  Sebright  and  the 


Ayrshire  Queen,  to  see  if  wo  could  get  more  varieties  of 
these  sorts  to  bloom  in  the  autumn,  if  only  for  the 
wilderness. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  excel  the  French  growers 
in  raising  the  finer  description  of  Roses,  but  our  hardy 
climbers  are  still  within  our  reach,  and  our  climate 
seems  more  iavourable  for  exporiments  among  them 
than  that  of  the  continent,  and  it  seems  now  a  settled 
question,  that  climate  has  much  to  do  in  ruling  the  ex- 
periments of  the  cross-breeder,  as  Dr.  Herbert  asserted 
long  since  from  his  own  experience  in  rearing  seedling 
bulbs,  more  particularly  those  from  the  (Uadioli.  When 
he  failed  to  produce  a  scarlet-flowering  seedling  of 
Gladiolus  by  the  pollen  of  a  variety,  removed  two 
degrees  from  the  original  species,  the  species  itself  not 
being  scarlet,  but  the  variety  nearly  so,  he  accounted  for 
his  failure  on  one  of  two  causes — either  "the  disposition 
of  the  perianth  (the  flower)  to  follow  preferably  the  type 
of  the  male,"  or  the  influence  "  of  our  climate  to  pro- 
duce the  less-brilliantly  coloured  varieties  of  plants 
which  are  derived  fi'om  warmer  latitudes."  The  first  of 
these  surmises  seems  to  be  ])erfectly  proved  iu  the 
instance  of  the  florist's  pelargoniums.  AH  their  indus- 
try and  ingenuity  in  crossing  varieties  have,  hitherto, 
failed  them  to  produce  a  true  scailet  seedling,  because, 
as  it  would  appear,  the  varieties  they  work  with  have 
not  come  down  from  a  scarlet  type.  The  dark  blotches 
iu  the  upper  petals  of  nine-tenths  of  their  seedlings,  were 
brought  in  by  Reniforme,  and  although  it  ruight  seem  a 
triuuiph  to  have  got  rid  of  these  blotches  or  dark  spots, 
as  iu  Rising-sun  and  Sun-rise,  &c.,  they  are  still  groping 
in  the  dark  for  a  scarlet  in  that  strain,  and  before  they 
shall  ever  obtain  it  they  must  go  back  forty  or  fifty 
years,  and  begin  afresh  with  Fulgidum  and  Sauguineum ; 
but  before  they  will  succeed  in  producing  this  race,  with 
flowers  as  large  as  those  of  their  present  magnum 
honums,we  shall  have  hybrid  perpetual  evergreen  climb- 
ing Roses,  with  flowers  as  large  as  Barron  Prerost,  and 
may  be  as  high-coloiu'cd  as  Geant  des  BntaiUes  itself,  if 
there  is  any  truth  iu  the  second  assertion  respecting  the 
suitabihty  of  our  climate,  though  that  is  not  favourable 
to  the  production  of  high  colours  amoug  jjlants  from  a 
warmer  climate  ;  it  may  be  otherwise  with  Ayrshires  and 
Dundee  Ramblers,  whose  types  are  indigenous  to  high 
northern  climes.  The  Ayrshire  Queen  and  Sir  John 
Sebright  originated,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Rivers.  If  he 
could  thus  manage,  with  the  air  all  round  his  nursery 
grounds  loaded  with  mixed  pollen,  what  might  a  private 
amateur  not  expect  if  he  were  to  go  earnestly  to  cross 
our  best  climbing  Roses,  or,  if  he  were  not  ambitions 
about  high  colours,  let  him  take  courage  from  Madame 
d'  Arblay,  the  finest  and  most  luxuriant  seedling  yet 
reared  among  the  White  varieties.  There  were  some 
heart-burnings  about  the  origin  of  this  fine  climber,  and 
not  without  abundant  reasons,  seeing  that  it  was  passed 
off  as  a  French  seedfing,  and  saddled  with  a  French 
name,  although  raised  by  a  worthy  friend  of  miue,  Mr. 
Wells,  lately  of  Red  Leaf,  in  Kent,  and  as  good  a  Rose 
grower  as  any  Frenchman  that  ever  lived. 

Another  way  by  which  all  these  hardy  climbers 
would  look  exceedingly  well  is,  to  have  them  planted 
against  single  trees,  or  against  trees  in  front  of  a  group, 
or  in  front  of  a  plantation,  or  indeed  against  any  trees 
that  were  not  too  much  in  the  shade,  for  no  Roses  like  to 
be  altogether  in  the  shade  ;  then  to  train  or  tie  them  to 
the  stems,  and  let  them  ramble  all  over  the  branches, 
without  giving  them  the  least  pruning.  I  have  seen 
some  of  theui  tried  this  way  and  they  looked  just  like 
wildings,  and,  if  possible,  more  beautiful  than  in  fes- 
toons. Sometimes  they  would  make  shoots  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  long  in  one  season,  and  hang  down 
perpendicularly,  like  so  many  strings,  and  next 
year  these  would  be  covered  with  flowers  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  after  that  we  used  to  carry  them  across 
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the  main  boughs  of  tlie  ti-ee,  giving  tliem  a.  tie 
here  and  there ;  and  after  a  season  or  two,  these 
I  would  send  out  a  second  crop  of  weeping  shoots  to  go 
i  through  the  same  process,  till,  at  last,  the  wliole  tree  or 
trees  were  completely  covei-ed  with  them,  and  after  that, 
we  took  no  more  heed  of  them.  Now,  although  we 
know  very  well  that  these  roses  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil,  it  is  not  very  good  policy  to  begin  growing  them 
without  some  jjreparation  when  the  soil  liappens  to  be 
very  poor  or  very  stony,  or  a  stitJ'  clay,  because  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  lost  before  they  acquire  sufficient  strength 
to  enable  them  to  overcome  all  difficulties.  A  good  wide 
hole,  a  foot  or  more  deep,  and  two  feet  across,  should  be 
made  and  tilled  with  better  soil  for  each  of  them,  or 
they  might  be  planted  two  and  two  in  such  a  hole ;  the 
plants  should  also  he  stronger  than  for  better  places, 
they  should  be  two  or  three  years  old,  at  least;  but 
veiy  old  plants,  that  one  wished  to  remove  to  get  rid  of 
them  from  some  better  place,  should  never  be  used  for 
this  rough  way  of  planting,  because,  having  been  once 
accustomed  to  good  feeding,  and  having  grown  luxuri- 
antly in  consequence,  the  change  to  a  hard,  scanty  food 
would  tell  against  them  very  much  indeed.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  years  after  planting,  the  ground  should  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  plants  should  be  cut  down 
to  the  ground,  at  least  the  two  first  seasons.  Indeed,  all 
climbers,  as  well  as  climbing  roses,  which  do  not  take 
to  the  soil  freely  and  grow  away  luxuriantly  the  second 
season  after  planting,  ought  to  be  cut  close  down  to 
the  ground,  and  that  early  in  October. 

I  have  often  said  bow  suitable  the  evergreen  climbing 
roses  were  for  budding  other  sorts  on,  but  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  the  Ayrshire  breeds ;  I  have  over  and  over 
again  tried  every  one  of  them  with  other  sorts,  in  great 
variety,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  on  them 
any,  except  two  sorts,  the  Old  White  China  and  the  Ful- 
gore,  except  it  were  on  suckers,  and  these  budded  veiT 
low,  near  the  gi-ound  :  and,  I  believe,  if  it  were  desired, 
that  all  the  fi'ce-gi-owing  hybrid  perpetuals  could  be  esta- 
blished on  suckers  of  the  Ayrshu-es.  The  Fulgore,  how- 
ever, will  flourish  for  years  on  any  part  of  an  Ayrshire 
rose,  better  than  on  any  other  stock  whatever;  it  soon 
dies  or  gets  out  of  order  on  the  Dog-rose,  and  on  that 
account  the  nurserymen  have  discontinued  to  gi-ow  it, 
although  it  is  the  latest  and  the  most  sweet  rose  we  have. 
I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  growing  the  Old  White 
China  on  any  of  them,  vmless  it  be  that  it  fiowers  in  the 
autumn  ;  but  sooner  than  let  Fulgore  go  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, I  would  plant  Bennet's  Seedling  on  purpose  to  bud  it 
with  this  delicious  old  rose,  which  is  always  more  sweet 
the  later  in  the  season  it  blows.  I  once  had  it  ten  days 
before  Christmas,  and  it  was  so  sweet,  that  I  might  pass 
it  off  for  a  Cabbage  rose,  which  it  much  resembles,  and 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  The  CoTT.iCE  G.\e- 
DEXER  was  the  means  of  saving  it  to  the  country.  Many 
of  the  hybrid  perpetuals  are  sweeter  in  October  and 
November  than  at  any  other  time,  but  there  are  none 
of  them  so  sweet  as  Fulgore,  and  none  of  them  opens 
its  flowers  so  late  as  it,  except  Madame  Laffay. 

I).  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE   AND   'WINDOW 

GARDENING. 

Cape  Heaths. — These  are  almost  universal  favourites, 
being  loved  alike  by  the  lady  more  conversant  with  her 
boudoir  than  the  rugged  steep  or  the  tangled  glen,  and 
the  chieftain  who  draws  deep  the  morning  air  as  he 
plants  his  sturdy  footstep  on  his  native  moor.  It  is 
quite  natiu-al  that  something  of  the  romantic  should 
steal  over  the  minds  of  the  most  incUfferent,  matter-of- 
fact  sort  of  people,  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  behold 
a  heather-clad  mountain,  decked  in  all  its  beauty,  and 


diffusing  its  perfume.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  keen 
lover  of  flowers  should  revert  almost  instinctively  from 
such  a  lovely  scene  in  our  own  land,  to  contemplate,  in 
his  mind's  eye,  the  still  more  beautiful  prospect  that 
must  adorn  the  mountains  of  Southern  Africa.  Seldom 
satisfied  long  with  the  present,  we  soon,  if  it  is  even  in 
fancy,  make  it  the  stepping-stone  and  starting-point  for 
future  enjoyment.  Who,  when  wrapt  in  such  visions, 
would  ever  dream  of  the  intrusion  of  the  subtle  Caffre, 
and  his  long-bai-relled  musket,  or  the  treachery  of 
trusted  Hottentots  ?  And  yet,  without  any  such  night- 
mares upon  the  imagination,  I  have  been  often  informed 
that  those  who  admired  heaths  as  gi-own  by  our  gar- 
deners here,  would  be  gi'eatly  disappointed,  in  a  floral 
])oint  of  view,  if  they  could  roam  imobstructed  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Cape  Colony  ;  so  stunted  and 
small  would  many  of  our  favourite  species  appear,  when 
contrasted  with  those  adorning  exhibition  tables  at 
home,  that  it  would  require  practised  eyes  to  discover 
their  identity.  There,  at  times,  just  as  on  the  mountains 
of  Scotland,  a  striking  efieot  is  produced,  not  by  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  individual  plant,  the  gi-eat 
aim  of  cultivation,  but  by  nature  bringing  tliem  into 
masses — in  the  result,  as  a  whole,  individualities  are 
lost.  To  such  scenes  we  ai'e,  no  doubt,  indebted  for  the 
first  ideas  of  gi'ouping  in  our  flower-gardens;  a  style 
which,  though  it  shows  little  of  individual  cultural 
excellence,  is,  nevertheless,  not  only  fashionable  but 
pleasing,  its  agreeable  merits  consisting  in  the  strong 
contrast  between  the  natural  and  the  artistic,  a  fact 
whicli  presents  no  mean  argument  for  attending  to  this 
law  of  contrasts  in  the  aiTangements  of  floral  beauty. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  Cape  Heaths 
are  gi'eat  favomites  with  the  public,  and  with  our 
readers  generally,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  many  inquiries 
made,  and  the  short  answers  given.  But  why  has  the  • 
subject  not  been  treated  more  in  detail,  so  as  to  give 
longer  answers  to  these  queries,  and  thus  prevent  their 
frequent  recurrence?  I  speak  not  for  my  coadjutors, 
but  merely  for  myself :— 1st.  For  some  years  my  prac- 
tice has  been  more  confined  to  making  experiments 
with  heaths  than  in  growing  a  collection,  and  though  I 
had  many  notes  of  practice  and  observation,  taken  when 
somewhat  younger,  I  felt  that  the  men  who  had  the 
greatest  quantity  under  their  oai-e  at  the  present  would 
be  the  fittest  to  write  about  them.  As,  however,  the 
matter  cannot  be  avoided,  I  shall  trust  to  such  men  to 
keep  me  right  if  in  anything  my  practice  should  run 
counter  to  theirs,  ind.  Those  with  large  places,  and 
possessing  a  regular  house  for  heaths,  I  could  not  expect 
to  benefit,  and  not  a  few  of  these  are  subscribers  to  this 
little  Journal.  The  3rd,  and  chief  reason,  was  the  dread 
of  enticing  great  numbers  to  enter  upon  a  field  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  lead  to  disappointment.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  great  part  of  the  enquiries  proceeded 
from  those  who  had  minds  expanded  enough  to  try  their 
hands  upon  every  kind  of  plant,  but  whose  whole 
resoiu'ces  consisted  in  one  house,  not  large,  and,  there- 
fore, of  a-little-of-everything  character.  Now,  we  frankly 
admit  that  in  such  a  house,  with  increased  attention 
and  thought,  much  may  be  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
done  we  have  not  been  slow  to  state;  but  unless  in  the 
case  of  a  few  of  the  more  robust,  hardier  heaths,  lists  of 
which  have  frequently  been  given,  no  class  of  plants 
could  feel  less  at  home  than  they.  For  instance,  keep  a 
cool,  diy,  any  atmosphere  about  your  heaths  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  the  most  of  your  flowering  plants  will 
refuse  to  open  their  blooms  freely  or  to  look  healthy ; 
on  the  other  hand,  keep  your  house  warm  enough  and 
moist  enough  to  give  yon  healthy  jilants  and  plenty  of 
bloom  of  cinerarias,  kc,  and  the  same  closish  air  will 
cover  your  heaths  with  mildew,  the  adjoining  step  to 
the  rubbish  heap.  Much  may  be  done  by  keeping 
heaths,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants,  at  one  end  of  the 
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house  ;  but  even  then,  if  there  is  no  division,  tlie  neglect 
ofopeninff  the  sashes  for  a  few  hours,  at  times,  will  be 
of  groat  injury  to  tlie  lieaths,  as  nothing  is  so  prejudicial 
to  tliom  as  a  oonftued  atmosphere,  and  at  all  liigh  in 
temperature.  When  one  house,  tliereforo,  has  to  be 
kept  gay  at  all  times,  and  there  are  not  proper  places  in 
which  to  keep  heaths,  when  growing  and  after  blooming, 
gardeners,  willing  or  unwilling,  are  forced  to  admit 
them  sparingly.  Hence,  I  have  previously  recommended 
amateurs,  in  such  circumstances,  to  bestow  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  UjMcris  tribe  rather  than  on  heaths,  as 
they  will  bear  and  thrive  under  similar  treatment,  as 
respects  atmosphere  and  heat,  that  suits  the  generality 
of  free-growing,  free-flowering  plants  usually  grown  in 
such  houses,  while  one  thing  in  their  favoin-  is,  that  they 
will  mostly  all  bloom  freely  in  winter  and  spring.  In 
several  respects  the  treatment  required  for  them,  as 
previously  given,  especially  so  far  as  propagation  and 
soil  are  concerned,  is  similar  to  that  required  by  heatlis. 
With  these  preliminary  hints  in  the  way  of  caution,  I 
shall  give  au  outline  of  the  treatment  that  heaths 
require,  leaving  it  to  our  friends  to  possess  such  beauties 
or  not,  being  well  aware  that  many  minds  are  so  con- 
stituted as  never  to  feel  so  nuich  pleasure  as  in  grappling 
with  and  surmounting  the  dijfioult. 

1.  As  respects  Propagntion. — This  is  efiected,  first, 
by  seeds,  for  increasing  the  species  and  securing  hy- 
brids ;  some  of  the  very  best  in  cultivation  have  been  so 
obtained.  Secondly,  by  cuttings,  for  increasing  the 
species  or  particular  variety. 

Seeds. — The  most  of  the  species  from  the  Cape  Colony 
were  thus  at  first  introduceil,  and,  as  remarked  above, 
our  best  hybrids  have  thus  been  raised  at  home.  There 
is  something  very  pleasing  in  cultivating  the  plants, 
seeds  of  which  have  been  sown  by  ourselves.  Many  of 
our  readers  may  have  friends  at  the  Cape,  or  possessed 
of  heatheries  at  home,  from  whence  seeds  might  be 
obtained.  Home-raised  ones  would  be  preferable,  unless 
gathered  at  the  Cape  by  an  experienced  hand.  In  sowing 
there  are  several  circumstances  to  be  attended  to. 

Time  of  Souiny. — All  things  considered,  I  prefer  the 
end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  as,  if  the 
seeds  germinate  freely,  there  will  be  time  for  the  plants 
to  be  jjricked  out  or  inserted  in  small  pots,  and  some- 
what taken  with  the  soil  before  winter.  The  fresher 
the  seeds  are,  if  well -ripened,  and  kept  free  from 
damp,  the  quicker  in  general  will  tliey  germinate.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  the  seeds  wiU  keep,  but  have  seen 
them  gi'ow  pretty  freely  after  being  three  years  gathered. 
If  one  time  is  better  than  another  for  sowing,  therefore, 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  the  seeds  keeping.  The 
seeds  of  some  kinds  lie  much  longer  in  the  ground  than 
others ;  some  not  coming  up  within  a  twelve-month ; 
and,  in  their  case,  sowing  in  summer  and  autumn  would 
be  desirable,  as  the  plants  would  then  appear  at  the 
best  time  of  the  season.  Even  in  the  case  of  free-ger- 
minating kinds,  I  have  seen  seeds  saved  from  the  same 
plant  and  sown  in  February  germinating  in  July,  others 
making  their  appearance  in  September,  and  others, 
again,  appearing  in  the  spring  following,  all  in  the 
same  seed-pan.  Whilst,  therefore,  indicating  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  best  time,  we  would  not  greatly  object 
to  any  period.  The  rule  to  be  drawn  from  what  we 
have  said,  is  to  wait  patiently  after  sowing,  and  not  in 
dudgeon  to  cast  the  seed-pans  on  the  rubbish-heap,  be- 
cause the  plants  refuse  to  come  in  two  or  three  months. 

2.  Vessels  and  Materials  in  which  to  Sow,  and  Mode 
of  Sowing. — These  are  simple  matters,  but  not  wanting 
in  importance.  Shallow  wide  pans  are  generally  re- 
commended, from  three  to  four  inches  deep,  and  half 
filled  with  drainage.  However  useful  and  suitable 
these  may  be  for  nurserymen,  I  do  not  consider  them 
the  best  for  private  gai'deners  and  amateurs.  It  is 
rarely  they  want  to  fill  a  pan  with  one  kind,  and  they 


germinate  so  unequally  that  if  many  lands  were  sown 
in  one  pan  some  would  require  |)ricking-oft'  before  the 
others  germinate.  I  prefer,  on  this  account,  to  sow 
each  sort  in  a  pot  large  or  small,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  seeds.  Besides,  I  prefer  pots  to  pans  just 
because  they  are  deejier.  It  is  an  easy  matter  so  to  fill 
these  pots  with  common  drainage,  moss,  charcoal,  &c., 
as  to  reach  as  near  the  top  as  you  would  desu'e  in  the 
shallowest  pans  before  putting  on  the  surface-soil.  The 
advantage  of  the  deeper  space  beneath  is,  that  the 
materials  there  better  insure  an  eqtiilibrium  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  above, — a  matter  of  first-rate  importance 
liere.  In  choosing  pots,  I  prefer  soft-burned  ones,  just 
because  I  rather  wish  their  sides  to  possess  a  sponge-like 
quality ;  though,  for  general  purposes,  I  pass  them  by. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  place  something  over  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  so  that  a  worm  shall  be 
unable  to  enter ;  over  this  coarse  potshei-ds,  mixed  with 
some  charcoal  as  drainage,  and  a  small  quantity  of  half- 
decayed  moss,  until  you  reach  within  two  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  pot,  the  drainage  becoming  finer  as  you 
ascend,  until  it  is  little  larger  than  peas.  Over  this 
place  a  slight  layer  of  half-decayed  moss,  and  then  fully 
half-an-inch  of  rough,  fibry,  sandy  peat ;  over  this  a 
layer  finer,  and  tlien  another  finely  sifted,  consisting 
of  equal  parts  peat  and  sand,  and  a  small  propor-- 
tion  of  charcoal  bruised  as  fine.  Press  the  surface 
even,  and  then  water  freely,  or,  better  still,  set  the 
pots  upright  in  a  tub  of  rain-water,  the  water  rising 
over  their  tops.  When  thus  thoroughly  wetted,  set 
them  out  to  drain  ;  and  when  the  surface  again  becomes 
dryish,  after  levelling  it  with  a  round  piece  of  board, 
sow  the  seeds  regulaily  over  the  surface,  and  somewhat 
thi(!kish,  taking  care  previously  that  the  soil  is  from 
one-quarter  to  one-eighth-of-an-inch  below  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  pot.  Press  them  down  slightly  into  the 
soil  with  the  above-mentioned  board,  and  scatter  the 
slightest  portion  of  sandy  peat  over  them,  better  none 
than  too  much,  and  just  dew  them  again  with  a  little 
water,  place  a  glass  over  the  pot,  and  cover  that  with  a 
paper  to  prevent  evaporation  of  moisture,  and  to  prevent 
the  surface  being  dried  with  the  sun.  Watering  must 
he  given  with  great  care,  and  here  the  pots  are  found 
superior  to  the  pans,  for  if  plunged  in  ashes,  or  moss 
that  has  been  previously  soaked  in  boiling  water  to 
destroy  all  insects,  the  watering  of  that  material  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of  much  watering  at  the  surface. 
After  sowing  the  best  place  is  a  close  cool  frame  or  pit, 
where  the  temperature  will  seldom  be  below  40°  in 
winter,  and  which  will  be  protected  from  the  fierceness 
of  the  summer  sun.  During  that  period,  if  the  lights 
face  the  north  it  will  be  all  the  better.  Of  course,  in  a 
small  way,  all  this  may  be  managed  by  means  of  a 
handlight  in  the  smallest  greenhouse.  The  great  thing 
is  to  prevent  the  surface-soil  from  ever  being  what 
might  be  termed  wet  or  diy,  and  the  mode  recommended 
is  about  the  best  for  these  and  other  small  seeds  that 
require  a  considerable  time  to  germinate. 

3.  After  Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  plants  appear, 
more  air  and  hght  must  be  given  them  by  degrees, 
shading  only  in  bright  sunshine.  When  from  one-half 
to  one  inch  in  height,  they  must  be  pricked  out  round 
the  sides  of  small  pots.  If  in  winter,  a  little  dusty 
charcoal  may  be  blown  in  among  them,  and  the  plants 
allowed  to  stand  until  spring.  Before  pricking  off  they 
will  want  watering  several  times,  and  this  is  best  done 
with  a  small-spouted  pot;  the  water  being  poured  on  a 
piece  of  glass,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  so  that  it  covers 
the  surface  of  the  pot  regularly  without  holeing  it.  I 
prefer  pricking  them  round  the  sides  of  small-sized  pots, 
instead  of  pans,  or  into  the  smallest  thumb  pots,  for 
reasons  previously  given.  In  winter  they  must  be  kept 
near  the  glass,  and  in  a  uniform  state  as  respects 
moisture.     This  will  be  facilitated  if  the  pots  are  again 
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phiuged.  Plenty  of  air  must  he  giren,  and  the  night  tem- 
perature should  seldom  be  below  40°  in  winter.  In  the 
following  season  tliey  may  be  potted  separately  in  line 
flbry  sandy  peat,  and  kept  close  until  fresh  growth  has 
taken  place,  and  then  be  gradually  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  1  forgot  to  say  that  this  must  be  jMrticvlarbj 
attended  to  in  first  pricking  off.  Fine  sandy  fibry  peat 
must  be  used  on  both  occasions ;  afterwards  tbe  usual 
routine  will  suit  them.  B.  Fish. 


FLOllISTS'  PLOWEKS. 

ME.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

A  NEW  Epiphyllum  was  e.x.hibited  at  the  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting,  of  rather  an  improved  character  from 
E.  Russellianus  and  E.  roseus,  both  being  of  the  Trun- 
catiis  species,  or  family.  It  differs  from  the  latter  in  an 
essential  character,  though  not  in  colom-.  The  petals, 
instead  of  being  close-hugging  and  irregular,  form  two 
or  three  complete  flowers  growing  one  out  of  tbe  other, 
and  it  is  in  that  a  great  improvement  on  the  E.  tmn- 
catits  family,  numerous  as  are  the  vai-ieties  from  seed. 
We  have  h"ad  from  ditierent  nurseries  E.  RuxsdUamis, 
E.  violaeea,  E.  ro.teiis,  and  others,  all  of  the  habit  of 
truncatus,  and  as  every  one  who  grows  them  will  re- 
member there  is  no  shape  to  the  soft  and  flabby  blooms, 
but  merely  two  or  three  tiers  of  petals  round  a  soft 
elongated  'centre,  it  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that, 
pretty  as  all  these  things  look  as  a  whole,  when  in  lull 
bloom,  it  is  a  decided  improvement  to  have  a  regularly 
built  series  of  flowers  with  their  petals  equally  expanded 
all  round.  No  name  was  given  to  it,  but  as  a  medal 
was  awarded,  we  shall  hear  of  it  again.  There  was  a 
part  of  the  green  leaf  cat  with  every  flower,  so  that 
whoever  gets  these  would  have  a  stock  as  soon  as  the 
owner.  A  collection  of  Epacrises,  from  the  Society's 
garden,  exhibited  no  peculiarity  except  being  wrongly 
named,  and,  for  the  most  part,  being  old  and  discarded 
acquaintances. 

Pemtemon  lariahilis,  a  new  and  excellent  variety, 
raised  at  the  Versailles  Nursery,  and  expected  out  last 
spring,  was  withheld,  because  some  of  the  spring  blooms 
were  rosy  instead  of  cream-colour,  edged  with  rose  and 
veined  with  blood-colour.  The  owner  having  now 
satisfied  himself,  will,  of  course,  execute  his  orders,  but 
he  ought  not  to  have  been  in  doubt  a  moment ;  for  a 
plant  which  is  essentially  an  autumnal  bloomer  will 
not  come  in  proper  character  in  spring  any  more  than 
an  Auricula,  which  is  a  spring  flower,  will  come  right 
in  autumn.  Nevertheless,  if  every  nurseryman  would 
be  as  particular,  we  should  not  have  so  many  wortldess 
things  let  out.  Penstemon  variabilis  is  the  most  re- 
markable, and  the  prettiest  of  the  family. 

Chp.ys.^xthemums  (S). — New,  YeJlou-fringe ;  a  bril- 
liant yellow,  large  size,  tolerably  full,  and  every  jietal 
divided  into  four  or  five  points  at  the  end.  like  a  hand. 
It  will  be  very  striking  as  a  plant,  and  is  well-named. 
Versailles  Defiance,  after  the  model  of  Annie  Salter,  but 
purple.  Conspioua,  a  large,  extraordinary  flo^^■er.  Hat 
on  the  face,  but  perfect  to  the  centre,  and  of  splendid 
habit  iu  the  plant ;  a  rich  purple  in  colaur.  Delicate, 
a  pretty  flower,  and  desirable  as  a  novelty,  though  not 
to  be  compared  with  Queen  of  England,  whicli,  in  our 
estimation,  stands  among  the  best  half-dozen.  'Ilie 
other  blooms  not  in  condition  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on.  The  Pompone  Chrysanthemums  make  a  very  pretty 
show  when  put  up  in  bunches  like  small  roses ;  and 
they  ai'e  becoming  favourites,  because  they  take  so  much 
less  room  than  the  others.  There  was  a  collection  at 
Regent-street,  which  looked  very  striking,  and  took  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  a  good  deal.  [We  are  promised 
an  essay  on  their  culture  by  Mr.  Beaton.  Ed.  C.  G.] 
A  question  has  been  put  concerning  The  National 


Vloricultural  Societi/,  which  does  not  quite  touch  the 
material  point,  because  nobody  will  admit  comparisons 
in  judging  seedlings,  except  with  old  flowers.  If  forty 
seedlings  were  presented,  say  of  Pelargoniums,  and  one 
had  a  great  preference  over  the  other  thiity-nine,  the 
judges  would  have  no  right,  in  justice  to  the  public,  to 
look  a  bit  more  favourably  on  tiiat  than  on  the  rest,  if 
it  did  not  possess  merit  enough  to  warrant  its  coming 
out;  and  to  warrant  this  u])ou  the  authority  of  collective 
wisdom,  it  must  be  better  in  tbrm  or  substance  than 
anything  we  already  possess  of  its  colour,  or  it  must  be 
as  good,  and  a  new  colour.  Anything  short  of  this 
should  be  left  to  individual  recommendation,  and  not 
be  stamped  with  an  artificial  value  by  public  censors. 
That  better  things  have  been  passed  over  than  some 
which  have  been  favourably  noticed,  we  are  prepared 
at  any  time  to  prove,  but  the  fact  will  prove  itself. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

THE  PIN'K. — GENER.4L    j[AN.\GEMEXT. — (Continued  from 

page   1^)2.) 

The  Blooming  Season. — Every  attention  having  been 
bestowed  upon  the  plants,  they  will,  by  the  time  tbe 
flower-stems  begin  to  spring  forth,  be  in  good  health, 
and  strong  in  grass — gi'ass  is  the  term  florists  use  for  the 
leaves  and  shoots  before  the  flower-stems  appear.  A 
good  criterion  to  go  by,  in  judging  upon  the  health  of 
any  plant,  is  not  only  the  size  and  quantity  of  foliage, 
but  its  colour.  The  leaves  of  most  kinds  of  the  Pink 
are  of  a  light-green — a  greyish-green  would  be,  perhaps, 
a  more  expressive  description.  If  they  are  of  different 
shades,  some  parts  lightgi'eeu,  and  others  approaching 
to  white,  the  plant  is  not  right;  or  if  there  are  spots  of 
a  lighter  colour  on  the  leaf  or  leaves,  though  the  plant 
may  appear  strong,  it  certainly  is  diseased.  No  time 
must  be  lost  in  trying  to  recover  such  plants.  It  may 
arise  from  a  too  rich  and  light  soil,  in  connection  with  a 
wet  dark  spring.  Should  that  be  judged  to  be  the  case, 
remove  the  soil  Irom  aiound  each  sickly  plant,  and  replace 
it  with  some  sound,  sweet,  light  loam,  twelvemonths  old, 
pressing  it  down  lightly  to  the  root.  As  soon  as  the 
new  fibres  begin  to  feed  upon  this  fresh  earth,  a  visible 
improvement  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves  will  take  place, 
which  may  be  still  further  improved  by  an  occasional 
watering  with  very  weak  guano-water,  but  this  must  be 
applied  very  cautiously,  or  the  remedy  would  be  woree 
than  the  disease. 

Insects. — As  the  warm  days  of  summer  approach, 
these  vermiu  will  begin  to  appear,  and  if  not  imme- 
diately checked,  they  will  nndtiply  amazingly,  and  soon 
render  the  plants  sickly.  The  insects  or  vermin  that 
infest  the  Pink,  are  the  aphides,  or  green  fly.  the  com- 
mon slug,  and  the  wireworm.  The -green  fly  may  be 
ett'eetually  destroyed  by  smoking  with  tobacco.  Apply 
it  in  the  following  manner; — Invert  a  tight  hand-light 
over  the  plant.  Fill  a  common  tobacco-pipe  with  com- 
mon shag  tobacco,  light  it,  and  blow  a  sutficient  quan- 
tity of  smoke  under  the  hand-light  to  fill  it,  close  it 
down  immediately,  and  leave  it  all  night.  In  the 
morning  the  insects  will  be  all  dead — wash  them  cfl' 
with  a  syringe  or  watering-pot,  and  the  plants  will  be 
relieved  from  the  pest.  If  the  insects  are  not  very 
numerous,  a  little  Scotch  snutf  dusted  over  them  will 
I  destroy  them.  When  the  flower-buds  appear,  if  any 
I  insects  are  observed  on  them,  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  bending  the  stems  carefully  down  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining tobacoo-water,  allowing  the  infected  buds  to 
remain  a  few  seconds  inmiersed  in  the  destructive 
liquor.  Some  florists  syringe  the  plants  with  the  tobacco- 
water,  but  this  is  a  wasteful  process,  which  may  he 
avoided  by  dipping  the  flower-buds  in  the  tobacco-water. 
Whichever  method  of  destroying  these  pests  is  adopted, 
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let  it  be  Joiio  as  soon  as  any  of  the  fly  is  visible  on  the 
plants,  or  they  wDl  inoreaso,  and,  by  sucking  ont  tlie 
juices  of  the  ]ilaut,  causa  the  leaves  to  curl  up,  become 
diseased,  and,  linally,  either  destroy  the  plants  or  cause 
the  Howers  to  bloom  distorted  in  shape  and  deficient  in 
colour,  thus  disaji|iointing  tlio  hopes,  and  rendering 
useless  all  tlvo  previous  cares  of  propagation  and  culture. 

The  next  enemy  to  contend  with  is  tiie  coainion  garden 
slug.  Where  this  pest  abounds  in  great  numbers  the 
most  eflcotual  destructive  agent  is  lime-water ;  this  is 
made  by  poming  clean  water  upon  quick-lime — a  peck 
of  quick-lime  will  make  si.K  gallons  ot  lime-water.  The 
best  way  to  make  it  is  to  procure  a  tub,  or  a  vessel  made 
of  any  other  material,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  it; 
this  tub  or  vessel  should  have  a  tap  inserted  in  the  side, 
about  six  inches  above  the  bottom,  or  high  enough  to 
be  above  the  lime  when  it  is  settled  to  the  bottom. 
Put  in  the  lime,  pour  on  the  water,  and  stir  it  well  up 
till  the  water  has  taken  up  as  much  lime  as  it  will 
absorb  ;  then  let  it  settle  till  it  is  qnite  clear,  which  it 
will  soon  become,  excepting  a  thin  scum  on  the  surface ; 
then  pull  out  the  tap  and  draw  oil' the  clear  water,  and 
water  the  bed  with  it :  do  this  in  the  evening  of  a  dry 
day,  and  again  in  the  morning.  This  application  will 
generally  be  foiuid  sufficient,  unless  there  arc  in  the 
neighbourhood  lurking  places,  such  as  edgings  of  box 
or  thrift,  and  beds  of  vegetables  thickly  grown  ;  where 
such  is  the  case,  a  narrow  train  of  quick-lime,  in  powder, 
should  be  laid  all  round  the  pink-bed,  to  protect  the 
plants,  by  preventing  the  slugs  from  creeping  over  ont 
of  their  ambush.  Traps  may  be  laid  for  them  where 
they  are  not  very  numerous  ;  these  traps  are  cabbage  or 
lettuce  leaves,  or  even  brewer's  grains  ;  these  traps  must 
be  examined  every  morning,  and  the  suaUs  picked  up 
and  destroyed. 

The  last  of  this  sad  catalogue  of  enemies  to  con- 
tend with  is  the  wireworm,  happily  not  so  prevalent 
or  so  prolific  as  either  of  tlie  others,  but  where  it  does 
abound  it  is  most  destructive,  and  the  worst  is  that 
it  is  a  concealed  enemy,  and  cannot  be  perceived  till  it 
has  completely  destroyed  the  plants  attacked  by  it, 
eating  out  the  pith  and  marrow  only,  and  thus  keeping 
tlie  plant  alive  till  the  last  bit  of  its  delicate  food  is  con- 
sumed ;  then  the  plant,  looking  so  green  and  fresh, 
droops  its  head  and  dies  a  sudden  death.  This  con- 
cealed enemy  can  be  destroyed  only  by  presenting  to  it 
food  more  palatable,  or,  at  least,  more  easily  come  at, 
than  the  marrow  of  the  pink.  Tliis  food  is  thick  slices 
of  potatoes,  or  Swedish  turnips,  buried  slightly  in  the 
soil  near  the  plants,  and  taken  up  every  two  or  three 
days;  the  wireworm  will  he  found  with  its  head  buried 
in  the  slices,  and  is  then  easily  caught  and  destroyed. 
A  good,  useful  protection  from  the  wireworm,  is  to  plant 
a  few  Coss  lettuce  jdauts  amongst  the  pinks  ;  the  Coss 
food  are  more  attractive  to  the  wireworm,  and  conse- 
quently, in  a  great  measure,  the  pinks  escape  its  de- 
structive ravages.  T.  ArpLEBv. 
To  be  continued. 


NOTES    TAKEN    DURING    A   JOURNEY 
IN   AUGUST,  18.51. 

Inste.\d  of  our  usual  paper  on  Exotic  Stove  Plants, 
we  shall  this  week  give  a  brief  account  of  some  things 
noted  in  the  gardens  at  Trentham,  belonging  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  which,  we  think,  wUl  be 
interesting,  and,  perhaps,  useful  to  some  of  our  readers. 

In  the  first  place  we  would  observe,  that  the  gardens 
generally  are  in  the  liighest  order  of  keeping,  both  in 
the  bouses,  wlietlier  devoted  to  fruits  or  plants,  and  the 
various  objects  cultivated  in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  evei-y 
department  of  gardening,  so  well  cultivated  and  carried 
out  there  under  the  well-known  skill  of  Mr.  Eleming, 


the  talented  manager  of  these  most  extensive  gardens, 
because  to  do  that  would  be  suflicient  almost  to  till  a 
volume  ;  but  wo  will  glance  at  a  few  things  that  appeared 
to  us  either  new,  or  peculiarly  excellent,  and  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Standard  Pear-tree  Traininfj. — The  method  ]n-actised 
with  these  is  to  train  them,  first  up  with  a  single  stem, 
to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  thcu  to  stop 
them,  and  as  the  shoots  grow,  to  train  them  downwards 
in  the  shape  of  an  opened  umbrella.  This  method 
appeared  to  check  the  strong  growth,  and  cause  them 
to  be  more  li'uitful,  besides  being  more  easily  come  at 
to  prune  in  the  autumn,  and  gather  the  fruit  wlien  ripe. 
In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  fruit  gardens  there  is  a  long 
walk,  trellised  on  each  side,  and  arched  over.  This  is 
covered  with  pears,  and  when  we  were  there  they  had 
on  them  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit.  The  blossoms 
had  been  protected  from  the  late  spring  frosts  by  an 
awning  of  canvass  supported  from  ott'  the  ti'ees  by 
long  rods  and  iron  arches  about  si.x  inches  above  them. 
This  is  an  elegant  and  sure  way  of  growing  the  pear, 
and  the  better  kind  of  apples. 

Grafting  Pears. — The  pears  against  the  walls  here 
have  grafts  put  upon  the  long  branches  with  the  best 
eti'ect.  Instead  of  ugly  spurs,  producing  a  quantity  of 
breast-wood,  or,  as  the  old  school  termed  them,  fore- 
rights,  the  long  branches  are  grafted  generally  with  the 
same  variety,  at  two  feet  apart  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches,  and  then  grow  ;  they  are  nailed  close  to  the 
wall.  Tlio  trees  by  this  method  are  furnished  with 
bearing  well-ripened  wood  quite  to  the  centre  of 
each  tree. 

Ttie  Apple-trees  in  these  gardens  are  planted  in  quarter 
quincun.vfasbion,  and  trained  in  the  goblet  shape;  they 
are  root-pruned,  and  were  very  fruitful. 

The  gardens  at  Trentham  are  rather  low  in  situation, 
upon  a  clay  subsoil,  and  consequently  cherries  did  not 
formerly  grow  well,  uor  did  tliey  truit  satisfactorily, 
especially  that  useful  variety  the  Morello.  In  fact,  the 
growing  of  this  kind  against  the  north  w^alls  was  almost 
given  up  in  despair,  and  JMr.  Uleming  found  them  in  a 
wretched  state.  Judging  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
roots  being  too  wet,  he  had  the  old  soil  removed,  and 
a  foot  deep  of  broken  stones,  brick-iiibble,  &c.,  put  in 
tlie  border;  upon  this  he  placed  six  inches  only  of  good 
rich  soil,  in  which  he  planted  young  healthy  trees  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  The  result  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  trees  grew  luxuriantly, — in 
two  or  three  years  bore  some  fine  fruit,  and  have  con- 
tinued healthy  up  to  this  day.  When  we  saw  them 
tliey  were  really  the  finest  trees  we  ever  saw.  This  is  a 
lesson  in  cherry-growing  worthy  of  being  studied  and 
imitated. 

The  Oooseherry. — This  useful  fruit  is  cultivated  at 
Trentham  in  a  novel  way.  Two  rows  of  rails  are  set  up 
about  four  feet  high,  and  nine  inches  a])art ;  the  bushes 
arc  planted  between  them,  and  trained  within  them. 
In  this  way  they  are  easily  covered  with  mats  to  protect 
them  from  the  birds,  and  preserve  the  fruit  to  a  late 
period.  The  method  has  the  advantage  of  a  very  neat 
and  orderly  appearance. 

The  Currant. — Red  and  White  varieties  are  grown 
here  as  standards  to  a  large  extent.  They  are  trained 
up  with  a  single  stem  about  three  feet  high,  then  stop- 
ped, and  allowed  to  form  bushy  beads.  Elevated  in 
this  manner,  the  fruit  ripens  much  bettor,  is  of  a  finer 
flavour,  and  each  bush  can  be  eflijctually  protected  from 
birds  by  netting,  or  may  be  preserved  to  a  late  period 
by  matting  more  efl'ectually  than  in  the  usual  low-bush 
system. 

Fruit-Houses. — The  most  striking  object  in  this  de- 
partment was  a  house  of  Queen  Pine-apjjles,  just  swelled 
ready  for  ripening.  The  house  was  nine  lights  long, 
and  on  a  very  low  computation  it  would  yield  300tbs. 
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weiglit  of  pine-apples.  Several  would  weigh  7  Jtbs.  each, 
and  none  would  weigh  less  than  4Atbs.  [Since  our 
notes  were  taken  Mr.  F.  has  exhibited  I'om-  or  five  of 
the  best  at  Kegent  Street,  and  we  are  happy  to  observe 
tliat  tliey  quite  came  up  to  the  point  of  weight  we 
calculated  them  at].  This  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  in 
Queen  Pine-api)lc  growing.  The  plants  had  been  first 
grown  in  pots,  and  when  they  had  reached  their  full 
size  for  fruiting,  they  were  planted  out  in  loamy,  rich 
soil,  in  the  pit,  upon  a  heated  bed.  This  method  com- 
bines the  old  plan  of  growing  the  plants  in  pots,  and 
the  plan  of  planting  them  out,  first  originated,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Stockport.  From  Mr. 
Fleming's  great  success,  it  may  be  fairly  granted  that 
this  is  the  best  mode  of  gi'owing  them. 

Orapes. — These  were  very  excellent,  but,  perhaps,  not 
more  so  than  might  be  seen  at  other  places.  Two 
varieties  were  pointed  out  as  being  very  superior.  The 
one  named  Cluiiiesuortlis  Tokay  is  superior  to  the 
highly-esteemed  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  hanging  very 
long  upon  the  tree  in  perfect  preservation.  The  other 
was  named  the  Dutch  Hamburgh,  much  superior  to 
the  common  Hamburgh,  being  better  flavoured,  and 
thinner  skinned,  and  also  larger  berried.  Both  are 
truly  desirable.  T.  Appleby. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 

S.-ivoYS. — This  useful  vegetable,  which  at  this  season, 
and  afterwards,  is  much  m  demand,  may  be  kept  in  a 
good  useful  condition  by  adopting  a  very  old-fashioned 
jjlan,  wliich  we  remember  in  our  young  days  seeing  used 
rather  extensively  with  Scotch  Cabbage  ;  it  is  simply 
pidling  the  plants  up  and  burying  them  in  the  earth  the 
reverse  way  they  were  before,  the  roots  sticking  upwards. 
It  is  surprising  how  long  they  will  keep  in  that  way. 
That  onward  progress  which  natiu-e  has  destined  for  all, 
first  to  maturity,  and  then  to  decay,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  retarded  after  the  first  of  these  jiositions  has  been 
attained,  and  that  tendency  which  the  plant  has  to 
burst  asunder  those  beautiful  and  intricate  folds,  of 
which  the  "  head  "  is  composed,  is  completely  checked  by 
our  process,  and  though  a  few  of  the  outer  leaves  may 
suffer  from  its  altered  position,  yet  nothing  like  to  the 
extent  they  would  have  done  if  left  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  freezing  and  thawing.  The  best  medium 
we  ever  had  for  keepmg  them  was  a  heap  of  peat  earth 
that  lay  in  a  dry  sheltered  corner  of  the  compost  yard  ; 
but  they  will  keep  several  days,  and  we  might  say  weeks, 
hung  up  in  a  cellar,  or  similar  cool  ))lace  :  at  all  events 
we  strongly  advise  the  young  gardener  to  preserve  a 
few  in  some  of  these  ways.     It  is  generally   admitted 


that  fi'ost  improves  Savoys,  while  it  is  also  too  weU 
known  that  a  very  severe  season  destroys  them  entirely, 
but  a  mild  winter  is  equally  against  their  keeping  in 
good  order  for  any  length  of  time.  Theii-  growth,  or 
progress,  not  being  stojiped,  they  burst  so  much  the 
sooner,  so  that  some  of  the  contrivances  mentioned 
above  are  more  necessary  in  a  mild  season  than  in  a 
severe  one.  We  may  adtl,  that  the  Red  Cabbage  may  be 
kept  in  a  similar  way  with  perfect  success. 

Asp.AKAGL-s. — Where  a  regular  supply  of  this  vegetable 
is  wanted  from  Christmas  up  to  the  time  it  comes  in 
nat'.u'aliy,  a  succession  of  roots  must  be  provided,  pro- 
l^ortionate  to  the  demand,  and,  as  the  season  advances, 
it  comes  into  use  with  a  proportionate  less  amount  of 
forcing  heat,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  beat  and 
of  time  requii'ed  to  furnish  a  supply  of  useful  heads  in 
November,  is  at  least  double  that  which  is  necessary  in 
March  to  accomplish  the  same  object ;  this  may  be 
easily  accounted  for.  A  period  of  rest  seems  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  all  vegetation,  and  when  we  disturb 
that  rest  by  such  artificial  means  as  those  we  adopt  in 
forcing,  we  must  expect  ofl:ended  nature  to  withhold 
some  part  of  her  assistance;  the  result  is,  our  Aspara- 
gus is  not  so  large  in  December  as  it  would  have  been 
in  ilay,  if  lett  undisturbed.  Neither  is  it  so  large  as  if 
left  to  force  by  more  gentle  means,  so  as  to  come  into 
use  in  March,  our  skill  is,  therefore,  called  into  action  to 
remedy  this  defect  as  well  as  we  can,  and  watering  with 
tepid  liquid  manure  is  resorted  to  with  a  fair  share  of 
success.  Still  we  must  not  expect  to  have  such  fine 
heads  at  this  early  period  as  at  a  later  one.  A  fresh 
batch  of  roots  may  now  be  put  in  motion,  and  whatever 
mode  of  heating  may  be  adopted,  let  it,  if  jjossible,  only 
commence  by  degrees  witb  this  vegetable,  and  do  not, 
by  any  means,  allow  too  much  bottom  heat  at  first.  Top 
or  atmospheric  heat  is  of  less  consequence,  it  being  so 
much  modified  before  it  reaches  the  root.  About  once 
every  three  weeks  a  fresh  supi)ly  of  roots  will  have  to  be 
put  in,  and  afterwards,  where  its  progress  is  more  rapid, 
once  a  fortnight  will  not  be  too  often.  We  place  the 
roots  on  good  garden  soil,  and  cover  with  sifted  leaf- 
moidd,  in  which  some  salt  has  been  mixed  to  expel 
slugs,  worms,  and  other  jjests. 

SoNDiiiES.- — We  have  little  to  add  to  oin'  previous 
recommendations  of  storing  away,  and  covering  up  such 
vegetables  as  the  severity  of  the  season  renders  neces- 
sary. Hoop  over  beds  of  Lettuces,  and  on  frosty  nights 
cover  them  with  a  mat.  The  same  may  be  done  with 
young  Cauliflower  jdants  not  protected  in  any  other 
way.  Give  pans  of  Mint,  'Tarragon,  Parsley,  Ac,  that 
have  been  placed  in  some  warm  corner,  occasional 
waterings  with  liquid  manure,  and  place  a  iew  of  the 
earliest  kind  of  Potato  in  some  warm  medium  to  pre- 
pare it  for  planting  in  a  frame,  and  attend  to  Sea-lcale, 
Rhubarb,  &c.,  as  directed  in  lormer  Calendars.     J.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INEOKMATION. 


PL.VXTIXG  rOTATOES  ON  HEAVY  SOIL. 


Not  having  seen  in  the  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gae- 
DE-NER  anything  about  planting  potatoes  in  cinder-ashes  in 
the  autumn,  I  will  ncrw  give  you  my  method  of  doing  so, 
and  will  begui  with  the  sets  of  the  sorts  you  msli  to  put 
to  tins  test.  Spread  the  potatoes  on  some  kind  of  Hour,  as 
this  keeps  them  from  fermenting,  and  in  the  tirst  week  in 
October  look  them  over,  and  should  any  of  them  need  cut- 
ting that  is  the  time  to  do  so, — spread  them  afterwards 
thinly  on  tlie  floor — I  mean  the  cut  sets  ;  though  the  whole 
should  be  kept  as  thin  as  you  can,  and  all  of  them  on  a  dry 
lloor  until  planted.  Some  time  towards  the  latter  end  of 
November,  look  out  a  piece  of  ground,  not  mider  the  drip 
of  trees,  and  it'  towards  the  south  so  much  the  better ;  line 


it  out  the  length  you  want,  and  three  feet-and-a-balf  wide  ; 
cut  out  the  alleys,  and  spread  the  earth  level  over  the  sm'- 
face  of  the  bed  with  the  back  of  the  spade ;  on  this  smoothed 
surface  lay  one  mch  and-a-half  of  cinder-ashes,  and  upon 
the  cinder-ashes  place  your  sets.  If  you  have  any  cut  sets 
place  them  on  first,  that  they  may  be  planted  by  themselves, 
but  do  not  let  them  touch  each  other,  as  they  will  emit  roots 
before  some  of  them  are  finally  planted.  Then  begin  witb 
the  whole  sets  of  the  same  sort,  and  then  any  other  sort, 
until  all  ai-e  placed.  Over  these  sets  strew  two  inches  in 
depth  of  cinder-ashes,  making  it  all  level,  and  get  some  old 
thatch  or  hght  litter  ready  to  cover  them  over  in  case  of 
frost.  Lay  it  thickly  all  over  the  bed  and  alleys  too ;  this  will 
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keep  them  safe  and  sound,  and  when  they  do  break  they  will 
be  sturdy  little  chaps ;  and  any  time  in  February,  or  sooner, 
fetch  them  out  for  planting  in  frames,  or  raised  beds,  or  for 
the  common  quarters  wlien  the  ground  will  work  well.  Tliis 
I  have  found  to  be  the  best  plan  witli  planting  potatoes  on 
heavy  soils  that  I  am  acquainted  witli,  as  it  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  more  to  the  ground  tlian  you  otlierwise 
could  do,  and  the  potatoes  are  going  on  ac  the  same  time. 

About  1844,  or  1845,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise  about 
autumn-planting  of  potatoes ;  I  was  then  at  Danbmy  Park, 
John  Hounds,  Esq.,  M.l'.,  and  having  a  south  border 
eighteen  feet  wide,  and  of  considerable  length,  on  which  1 
was  intending  to  ti-y  peas  against  peas  for  earUness  and 
fruitfulness,  I  determined  on  the  same  groimd  to  try  autumn- 
planting  potatoes.  Tlierefore,  on  the  ■•2Cth  of  November  I 
began  at  one  end  of  the  border  with  Cormack's  Early  May 
peas,  and  eight  feet  from  that,  one  row  of  Early  Warwick, 
and  between  these  two  rows  of  peas  I  planted  three  rows  of 
Ash-leaved  potatoes,  doing  the  same  mitil  I  had  fiUed  half 
the  south  border.  On  the  26th  of  December  I  sowed  one 
row  of  Early  Warwick,  and  eight  feet  from  that,  one  row  of 
Shilliny's  Early  Grotto  pea,  leaving  tlie  space  between  to  be 
planted  with  Ash-leaved  potatoes,  wliicli  had  been  put  in 
cinder-ashes  on  the  26th  of  November.  These  potatoes 
were  planted  between  the  rows  of  peas  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  they  exceeded  the  others  planted  on  the  2tith  of 
November  by  a  fortnight.  They  were  much  more  in  quan- 
tity, and  in  quality  much  better. 

I  think  it  very  imwise  of  those  who  mean  to  plant  pota- 
toes, and  have  no  seed,  to  postpone  buying  it  until  planting 
time;  it  should  be  bought  at  the  latest  liefore  September 
is  out,  for  we  cannot  tell  wliat  process  it  may  go  through 
after  that  time.  I  think  the  stoiing  away  the  seed  quite 
half  the  battle  in  obtaining  good  and  healtliy  crops  of  pota- 
toes. The  potatoes  I  put  in  cinder-ashes  this  year,  on  tlie 
23tli  of  November,  were  one  busliel  of  Ash-leaved,  and  one 
bushel  Socion's  Oxonians,  but  I  have  tried  Early  Frame, 
Early  Manly,  and  Fox's  Early,  with  some  others.  If  you 
and  I  should  live,  and  be  well,  I  will  tell  you  at  what  dates 
my  potatoes  were  finally  planted  in  the  common  quarters, 
and  what  was  produced  on  a  given  space.  I  had  about  two 
acres  of  potatoes  in  a  field  in  l.'34.5 ;  there  were  five  sorts, 
and  they  puzzled  me  much.  I  asked  all  the  wiseacres  I 
knew,  but  not  one  of  them  could  unriddle  the  mystery ; 
however,  fearing  I  may  tire  you,  I  ■\vill  subscribe  myself,  a 
thinking  gardener — J.  A. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  have  particidars  concerning  the  crop 
■which  puzzled  you,  and  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  and 
on  any  subject.  Practical  information  is  always  valuable. — 
Ed.  C.  G.] 


GUINEA  FOWLS. 

A  FEW  remarks  upon  Guinea  Fowls  may  perhaps  be 
acceptable  to  some  of  yom'  readers,  from  one  who  has  kept 
them  for  seven  years,  and  during  that  period  devoted  no 
little  time  and  attention  to  them.  We  beUeve  that  these 
birds,  if  properly  treated,  are  very  valuable  accessories  to 
the  poultry -yard,  but  they  are  generally  passed  over  by  those 
who  have  written  books  on  poultry,  either  with  silent  con- 
tempt, or  with  a  few  hm'ried  remarks,  betraying  the  writers' 
ignorance  of  their  real  quahties  and  propensities.  I  would 
advise  those  who  wish  to  commence  keeping  them,  to  pro  ■ 
cm'e  a  batch  of  eggs  and  set  them  under  a  quiet  hen,  and  so 
rear  the  young  Guinea  Fowl  upon  the  spot  where  they  are  to 
be  kept.  The  old  birds  are  very  self-willed,  and  can  only 
with  difliculty  be  made  to  take  up  mth  a  new  abode,  and 
even  if  they  are  imprisoned  a  few  days,  the  probability  is 
that,  when  they  are  released  from  confinement,  they  will 
lead  their  keeper  a  pretty  scamper  through  the  parish,  and 
at  last  elude  all  pursuit  upon  the  topmost  branch  of  some 
inviting  tree.  If  old  birds  be  procured,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  cut  the  feathers  of  one  mng  and  so  render  flight 
impossible. 

I  say  that  the  hen  imder  which  the  eggs  are  set  must  be  a 
tame  and  quiet  one,  because  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
keep  the  young  ones  tractable ;  they  are  naturally  a  very 
timid  bird,  but  if  kindly  treated  when  young,  they  become 
very  docile  and  much  attached  to  theii-  master.  I  have  some 


old  ones  which  will  not  only  take  food  from  the  hand,  but 
when  the  windows  are  open  in  summer,  attracted  by  the 
white  cloth  upon  the  table,  will  come  and  take  up  a  position 
between  my  two  dogs,  and  lay  claim  to  an  equal  share  with 
them.  If  very  tame,  they  may  be  allowed  to  hatch  their 
own  eggs;  but  I  advise  no  one  to  try  this  unless  the  old 
Guinea  hen  is  very  tractable  indeed.  They  ai-e  so  fierce 
when  they  have  chickens,  that  they  will  attack  the  person 
who  feeds  them  with  great  fury,  scattering  then-  chickens 
right  and  left,  and  trampling  them  under  foot,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  hfe  and  limb.  One  of  my  hens  has  reared  a 
liatch  for  three  successive  years ;  this  year  I  discovered  her, 
on  the  ICth  of  August,  sitting  upon  twenty-five  eggs,  under 
a  heap  of  sticks;  she  brought  off  twenty-one  chicks,  only  ten 
of  which  now  survive ;  they  will  not  bear  cold,  and  the  eggs 
ought  never  to  be  set  after  June.  No  amount  of  care  will 
keep  the  little  things  aUve  in  frosty  weather ;  they  become 
crippled  in  their  feet,  and  appai-ently  die  of  consumption  ;  if 
hatched  in  May  or  Jime,  and  carefully  tended,  they  are  not 
at  all  difficult  to  rear.  The  best  food  is  chopped  egg  and 
ch-y  bread-crumbs,  and  once  or  twice  a-day  they  should  be 
fed  with  curd  made  by  stin-ing  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
alum  in  a  quart  of  boiling  mUk. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  necessaiy  to 
keep  them  in  pairs.  I  one  year  kept  seven  hens  and  two 
cock  birds,  and  scarcely  an  egg  was  bad ;  and  this  year  I  had 
four  hens  and  one  cock,  and  I  have  reai-ed  more  than  fifty 
young  ones. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  when  no  more  eggs  are  wanted  for 
setting,  to  kill  the  cocks,  and  rear  young  ones  for  the  nest 
year ;  the  old  bu-ds  being  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the  rest  of 
the  poidtiy-yard,  especially  at  feeding-time,  when  they  attack 
on  all  sides,  not  spai-ing  their  own  relatives.  My  own  fowls 
preferred  losing  their  supper  to  braving  the  incivility  of  the 
old  Guinea  cock.  If  only  one  cock  be  kept  the  hens  will  all 
lay  in  the  same  nest ;  and  it  is  pecuUar,  that  if  one  leaves  it 
for  another,  all  foUow  her  example. 

I  have  them  of  three  diflerent  colours — the  common  sort, 
so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be  described;  another  kind 
of  a  light  slate-colom",  in  which  the  eyes  of  the  feathers  are 
distinctly  perceptible ;  and  another,  in  which  the  whole 
plumage  is  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  I  have  heard  of  a  breed 
nearly  black  in  Lincolnshire,  but  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
them. 

They  will  not  do  to  keep  in  any  small,  confined  place ; 
they  must  have  room  to  roam  about.  Mine  are  well  con- 
tented with  the  lawn  and  churchyard.  When  grown  up  they 
requu'e  much  less  food  than  common  fowls,  being  incessant 
foragers  for  themselves ;  and  as  they  are  not  expected  to  lay 
in  winter,  there  is  no  need  of  high  keep  in  cold  weather; 
grains  or  auy  other  refuse,  with  a  little  corn,  mil  do  quite 
well.  They  have  a  great  objection  to  roost  in  a  drj',  covered 
place,  and  require  to  be  driven  in  night  after  night,  which 
is  no  easy  thing  to  do  unless  they  are  very  ti'actable ;  my 
house  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  church,  I  am  obliged 
to  keep  them  prisoners  tmtil  divine  senice  is  over,  the  noise 
arising  from  forty  or  fifty  together  being  intolerable.  I  say 
to  all  who  desire  to  keep  them  with  pleasiu'e  and  satisfaction, 
be  sure  to  make  and  keep  them  tame.  A  Clekgyjux. 


SOL.\NUM   MEXICANUM,   -iS   A  BEDDEK. 

On  reading  Mr.  Appleby's  interestuig  letter  on  the  Solarium, 
I  was  amused  by  a  few  words  he  made  use  of : — "  But  it  is 
too  common  even  for  om'  friend  Jlr.  Beaton  to  make  a 
llower-bed  of;"  for  this  brought  to  my  remembrance  a 
Solanum  that  used  to  be  grown,  some  few  years  ago,  for  the 
sake  of  its  flowers,  by  an  enthusiastic  gentleman  a  few  miles 
lUstant  from  here  (Bm-y  St.  Ethnund's),  which  would  make 
a  very  pretty  thmg  for  a  white  bed.  Tt  grows  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  high,  flowers  white,  with  golden  anthers, 
and  lasts  from  the  middle  of  June  imtil  the  frosts  cut  them 
off.  It  can  be  readily  increased  from  cuttings  or  tubers, 
which,  however,  are  produced  veiy  sparingly.  Tlierefore 
cuttings  are  the  best  to  depend  upon.  Stiike  them  hi  a 
cucumber-bed,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  pot  them  off 
iiit'i  very  small  pots,  using  light  sandy  soil.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  get  them  into  a  cool 
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frame,  to  Uai-deu  tliem  off  before  turning  them  out.  Then 
fix  uiioo  a  braall  bed — 1  slioukl  think  a  round  or  an  oval 
one  ;  but  no  matter  what  shape  it  is,  it  should  be  concreted 
at  tlie  bottom  and  sides.  The  bed  to  be  about  two  feet  deep ; 
lor  if  Ihey  ju-e  even  six  feet  deep  they  will  send  their  htLle 
tubers  to  the  bottom,  and,  oC  com"se,  be  so  muoh  the  later  ni 
tloweriug.  Fill  the  bed  with  light  sandy  loam,  and  give  no 
manure,  except  about  once  in  four  years,  and  then  a  httle 
top-di-essing,  with  vegetable  soil,  is  best.  Plaiit  them  one 
foot  apart  all  over  the  bed ;  and  when  once  planted  you  never 
need  trouble  yom'self  to  lAmit  any  more  for  years  to  come, 
except  to  fill  up  any  gaps  that  may  happen.  This  little  pet 
used  to  be  called  the  Mexican  Potato  ;  and  if  my  fellow- 
readers  would  give  it  one  trial,  1  think  they  would  be  amply 
rejjaid  for  theii'  trouble  by  the  little  neglected  Sokuium 
Mexicanum.  Charles  Livett. 


TO    CORRESPOE^DENTS. 

*«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  *'■  To  the  Editor  nf 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner^  Paternoster  Row,  London, 

Destroying  unpleasant  Smells.— A  Post  Captain  of  the  Royal 
Navy  writes  to  us  thus : — '*  In  your  number  of  the  27tli  of  November,  to 
'  A  Curate  '  on  the  subject  of  disagreeable  smells,  you  recommend,  as  an 
antidote,  'Chloride  of  lime;'  and  as  you  state  that  you  know  of  none 
other  of  a  more  agreeable  nature,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
to  you  the  accompanying  document  relative  to  Sir  WiUimn  Bitrnt-lVs 
deodorizing  Jiuid,  the  properties  of  which  in  the  destruction  of  alt  dis- 
agreeable effluvia  within  its  influence  arc  of  a  most  powei'ful  and  wondei- 
ful  nature.  It  is  quite  colourless,  and,  if  suificiently  diluted,  may  he 
sprinkled  with  impunity  on  the  most  delicate  fabrics  in  a  drawing-room. 
The  benefit  I  have  at  times  derived  from  its  use  is  beyond  all  praise." 
It  may  be  obtained  through  any  chemist  in  3s.  and  Is.  Od.  bottles. 

Bedding  Geraniums  (R.  L.y«/i.,).— You  will  see  by  this  number  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  that  Mr,  Beaton  has  retired  from  service,  but 
your  box  reached  him  at  his  house  near  London.  The  Scarlet  Geranium 
from  Paris,  No.  i,  is  the  old  Fothergillii,  an  eseelleut  beddmg  sort,  but 
now  little  known  in  England,  and  when  we  do  meet  with  it,  nine  gar- 
deners out  of  ten  coutomid  it  with  CrystaUinitm,  or  the  Coral  Hcartet, 
of  which  there  are  three  or  four  sports  or  seedlings  in  cultivation,  the 
dwarfest,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  of  which,  is  Lucidum.  No.  2  does 
not  belong  to  the  Diadematum  section  certainly,  but  all  the  flowers  Jiad 
fallen  to  pieces,  and  unless  it  is  Tuacltsione,  it  is  new  to  us.  The  fallen 
petals  look  exactly  like  a  Roicgc  et  Noir,  but  the  leaves  being  smooth,  it 
cannot  be  that  variety.  Diadematum  regiiim  is  in  the  trade,  and  in 
public  and  private  establishments  also,  but  not  yet  on  sale,  we  believe. 

Seeds  and  P^oots  for  Emigrant  {R.  W.). — Your  friend  going  to 
South  Australia,  should  take  a  lull  collection  of  garden  and  field  seeds 
and  roots;  the  seeds  to  be  put  up  in  coarse  brown  paper,  and  hung  up 
between  decks,  and  the  roots  in  a  strong  wooden-case,  packed  in  sawdust. 
A  selection  of  Dahlias  and  Fuchsias  uiight  thus  be  packed  with  some  of 
our  best  potatoes,  but  we  would  rely  most  on  seeds.  It  is  of  little  use 
trying  cuttings,  unless  jou  would  like  to  have  some  figs.  All  tlie  best 
grapes  in  Europe  are  there  already,  and  in  abundance. 

Kilkenny  Anemone  (S.  S.}.~  You  say  "the  Kilkemnj  Aiiemone'xs, 
a  fine  showy,  semi-double  variety,  which  seems  not  very  common  in  cul- 
tivation." We  never  heard  the  name  before.  Vour  bos  of  seedlings  of 
it,  sown  last  April,  and  now  in  full  leaf,  will  be  safe  enough  if  you  place 
it  under  a  wall  full  in  the  sun,  which  is  a  better  ])lan  than  planung  ihem 
out.  When  the  leaves  all  die,  you  can  gather  out  the  roots  from  the  top 
soil,  and  lay  them  m  a  dry  place  till  next  planting  time,  October. 

Bees. — Taylor's  Bar-hives  i^A  Subscriber  from  the  First). — Mr. 
Taylor's  hive,  as  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mas  1:;.^  inches  by  13^  inches, 
but  IMr.  Taylor  has  since  made  an  alteration,  which  be  considers  to  be  an 
improvement.  Every  particular,  as  to  the  dimensions  of  this  hive,  as  well 
as  Its  many  advantages,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Payne,  in  his  Apiarian's 
Calendar  for  January. 

Roses  kor  a  Veranda  {A  Lover  of  Roses) .—There  are  none  in 
your  list  fit  to  be  planted  against  the  pillars  of  the  veranda,  but  the 
following  six  are  well  suited  for  planting  against  the  house  under  the 
veranda,  and  you  must  give  them  abundance  of  water  in  the  growing 
season,  and  once  a  fortniglit  in  the  height  of  summer.  A  good  wateriii"- 
over  the  leaves  would  encourage  them  surprisingly.  Give  them  a  very 
rich  border,  and  they  will  do  better  on  their  own  roots  in  so  favourable  a 
situation  ;  or,  if  you  like  them  worked,  let  the  stocks  he  not  longer  than 
four  inches.  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Mrs.  Bosunquet,  i^hmn.;  Laj/iarque, 
Noisette;  Paul  Joseph,  Bourbon,  very  dwarf;  Devoniensis,  tea-scented 
China;  Suuuenir  de  lUatniaison.  Grunt  dcs  Batuilliis  and  Beauty  of 
Bailliurd  do  better  in  the  borders  than  in  pots,  unless  you  are  a  very 
good  grower,  and  then  you  could  only  use  them  for  gentle  forcing ;  all 
your  veranda  ones  are  excellent  pot-roses.  Early  in  the  spring  is  the 
best  time  to  inarch  Camellias. 

Evergreen  Climbing  Hoses  (Well-wisher),— Tot  two  dozen  best 
evergreen  and  other  climbing  roses,  take  two  Felicite  perpetuelle,  creamy 
white  ;  two  Myritinthes,  light  pink ;  two  Princess  Louise,  blush  white  ; 
two  Princess  Maria,  jiinkish  rose  ;  two  Rampant,  pure  white;  and  two 
*/jec;«i(7e,  lilac  rose— alt  tlicse  are  the  best  evergreens.  The  followino- 
are  pure  Ayrshires,  except  the  Boarsualt  and  Madame  d'Arblay  .—Two 
Crimson  Boursault,   Hue  piu-plish  crimson ;  two  Ayrshire  Quetn,  dark 


crimson;  two  Hose  Angle,  rose  colour;  two  BenneVs  Seedling,  large 
white  flowers;  two  Ruga,  pale  blush;  two  Madame  d'Arblay,  fine 
creamy  white.  For  two  dozen  standards,  take  these  hylirid  perpetuals  :  — 
Barron  Pret'ost,  fine  rose  colour  ;  Comte  de  Montilivet.  reddish  purple  ; 
Dr.  3Iar.e,  carmine;  Duchess  of  Sut/ieriand,  bright  rose;  Geant  des 
Batailles,  crimson,  the  best ;  Jacques  Lafitte,  dark  rose  ;  La  Reine,  rose 
colour  ;  Madame  Laffay,  crimson ;  Marquis  BouUa,  blush  ;  Mrs.  Elliot, 
light  crimson  ;  Robin  Hood,  carmine  ;  William  Jesse,  lilac  crimson  ;  and 
Standard  of  Marengo,  crimson  lake.  And  the  following  Bourbons : — 
Addalie,  Armosa,  Celimene,  Charles  Souchet,  Le  Grenadier,  Marechal  du 
Palais,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  and  Soitrcnir  de  Multnnison  :  also  Cnmson 
Perpetual  and  Crimson  Superb,  damask  roses  ;  with  Princess  Clementine 
and  Princess  de  Lamballc,  two  of  the  best  white  roses. 

Sowing  Seeds  of  Salvia,  &c.  (H.  W.). — There  is  no  advantage  in 
sowing  seeds,  o(  Salvia  patens,  Penstcmons,  &c.,  just  now;  but,  on  the 
contrarj',  the  middle  or  end  of  February  will  be  time  enough  to  sow  these 
seeds,  and  towards  the  end  of  March  is  the  right  time  to  plant  roots  of 
Tropo^olum  tuberosum. 

Pea  Stoiting  (Verax). — We  have  applied  to  the  party  who  furnished 
us  with  this  improved  mode  of  cultivating  the  pea,  detailed  at  p.  328  of 
our  last  volume,  and  the  reply  is,  "The  plan  answers  best  with  the  robust- 
growing  kinds.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  have  the  Early 
Frame  and  Charlton  through  the  season,  as  they  are  esteemed  only  for 
their  earliness." 

Places  tor  Beds  {Bertha). — It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  a  plan 
to  meet  your  wishes,  but  nothing  must  tempt  us  from  our  resolve  never  to 
furnish  a  plan  for  any  one. 

Italian  Rve-gr.\ss  {E.  Dingle), — You  may  try  this  on  your  vacant 
plot,  but  we  fear  it  will  not  come  in  early  for  feed  for  your  cow,  &c. 
You  will  find  what  you  require  in  our  monthly  papers  on  Allotment 
Gardening  and  Farming. 

Fancy  Pigeons  (Evesham). — We  cannot  recommend  dealers. 

Garden  Mice  (A".  F.  Z.). — The  best  mode  of  preserving  your  bulbs 
frfim  these  depredators,  is  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  above  them 
with  finely  sifted  coal-ashes  two  inches  deep.  When  the  leaves  appear, 
the  ashes  may  be  removed,  as  the  mice  then  cease  to  find  the  bulbs  palat- 
able. The  best  trap  for  these  mice,  is  a  brick  with  one  of  its  ends  raised 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  ground  by  a  piece  of  thread  tied  by  its  ends  to 
two  little  stakes,  with  a  pea  fastened  in  the  middle  by  the  thread.  In 
gnawing  the  pea  the  mouse  bites  the  thread,  and  the  brick  descending  he 
becomes  his  own  executioner. 

Exchange  of  Fowls.— We  have  a  letter  for  B.  K.  (No.  1 65,  page 
140),  but  have  not  his  direction.     Will  he  send  it  us  ? 

Walnut  Keeping  {Ja7ie  B.). — We  keep  ours  quite  fresh  in  a  jar,  in 
a  cold  damp  cellar. 

Salt,  Soot,  and  Lime  (J  Roberts).— We  do  not  know  of  any  one 
who  doubts  each  of  these,  whether  separately  or  mixed,  being  excellent 
manure.  Lime  is  not  the  best  form  in  which  to  apply  calcareous  or  limy 
matter  "  to  an  exhausted  very  light  soil;  "  chalk  alone,  or  chalk  mixed 
with  earth  from  a  ditch  or  pond,  would  be  much  better,  for  it  would 
improve  the  staple  of  the  soil.  It  had  better  be  applied  immediately. 
Never  apply  lime  with  dung  of  any  kind,  as  it  helps  to  drive  oflf  the 
ammonia,  one  of  the  most  valuable  components  of  the  dung.  You  had 
better  use  horse-dung  alone,  applying  it  now  liefore  sowing  your  Peas, 
though  nothing  but  urgent  necessity  should  induce  you  to  sow  them  on 
ground  freshly  manured.  In  March  put  some  mulch  about  the  Peas 
growing  on  your  very  poor  light  soil.  You  may  use  soot  and  stable 
manure  together,  digging  them  in  immediately  before  vou  insert  a  crop. 
Put  the  salt  on  in  the  spring,  when  the  crops  are  growing,  sprinkling  it 
very  thinly  about  their  roots.  Over  Asparagus  and  Sea-Kale  beds  you 
may  sow  it  thickly. 

Geese  (Y.  0.). — Our  correspondent  wishes  for  information  as  to  "the 
best  way  to  fatten  geese,  and  also  the  readiest  mode  of  telling  a  goose 
from  a  gander.^* 

Carman's  Stove  {W.  D.,  and  T,  S.  R.), — Charcoal  answers  as  well 
for  this  as  the  prepared  fuel.  The  quantity  used,  varies  with  the  degree 
of  exterior  cold. 

Rustic  Furnitcre  (W.  M.). — It  is  impossible  to  give  you  instruc- 
tions in  this  by  writing.  There  is  a  little  volume  called  Ideas  for  Rttstic 
Furniture,  consisting  of  garden  chairs,  seats.  &.C.,  of  which,  we  think, 
you  might  obtain  a  copy  lor  three  or  four  shillings,  of  Mr.  Wright,  book- 
seller, Haymarket,  London. 

Names  of  Plants  (B.  C). — Yours  is  Tecomn  radicans  minor,  or 
Smaller-rooting  Teeonia,  a  hardy  climber.  {Queen  Mab). — The  broad- 
leaved  one  is  Rhamnus  Alaternus,  or  Broad-leaved  Alaternus.  The 
other  our  common  Savin,  Ju/iipcrus  jsubinu.  Of  the  evergreen  oaks, 
wc  should  select  Qucrcus  Ilex.  (H.  W.  M.). — Thanks  for  the  Erigerons, 
but  we  fear  they  are  too  withered  to  recover.  They  should  have  been 
folded  in  damp  moss.  If  you  look  at  p.  140  you  will  see  the  -names  of  your 
shrubs,  accidentally  omitted  bcture. 

Camellias  (P.  P.). — There  is  no  question  about  the  practicability  of 
growing  the  Camellia  in  the  "  snug  corner  "  of  your  garden,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  corner  where  the  Portugal  Laurel  thrives  ;  but  then,  of  what  use 
arc  they:'  Wc  never  can  enjoy  their  flowers  in  England  without  artifi- 
cial shelter,  because  the  least  putf  of  cold  wind  destroys  their  beauty  as 
soon  as  the  buds  open.  The  different  species  of  evergreen  Berberis  would 
suit  you  well  as '*  dwarfish  flowering  shrubs,"  also  Wiegela  rosea,  For- 
sythia  inridissima  (double  and  single),  Du-arf  Almonds,  Coioneaster 
inicrophylln.  Magnolia  purpurea,  and,  by  all  means,  Paria  macrnstachia 
and  Clematis  tabulosa,  a  dwarf,  deciduous,  hardy  new  bush,  which  flowers 
in  October. 
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Dr.  Henhy  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  consistent  even  in  death, 
lies  in  the  church-yard  of  Kulham,for  he  was  always  opposed  to  inter- 
ments within  the  sacred  edifice,  and  never  deviated  from  his  recorded 
and  most  wise  opinion.  "  The  church  is  for  the  living — the  church-yard 
for  the  dead."  We  wish  that  his  epitaph  had  also  been  in  plain  honest 
English,  for  in  that  case  every  cottager  might  read  this  admirable  man's 
dying  testimony.  That  testimony  is  in  these  few  words,  "  Henri/  of 
London.  Save  in  the  Cross,"  being  a  portion  of  the  14th  verse  of  the 
6th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The  date,  1"13,  refers  to  that 
of  his  death,  for  on  the  7th  of  July,  in  that  year,  he  was  released  from 
the  burthen  of  eighty-one  years  of  mortality. 

Fulham  is  an  appropriate  burial-place  for  one  who  so  strenuously  and 
effectually  promoted  the  improvement  of  our  national  gardening,  for 
even  in  domesday  hooli.  eight  Cotarii  (neat-houses)  and  their  gardens,  are 
enumerated,  as  being  in  Fulham ;  and  the  gardens  of  the  Bishop's 
Palace  there  began  to  be  celebrated  even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Dr.  Grindal  was  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  one  of  our  earliest  collectors 
and  cultivators  of  garden  plants.  He  first  procured  the  Tamarisk  from 
Switzerland,  and  even  in  his  time  the  Palace  Gardens  had  acquired  that 
celebrity  for  grapes  which  they  still  retain.  Dr.  Compton  succeeded  to 
the  Bishopric,  and,  consequently,  to  the  possession  of  the  gardens,  in 
1(5/4.  His  tenure  of  them  was  very  lengthened,  and  he  enriched  not 
only  their  borders,  but  their  greenhouses,  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
were  considered  as  containing  a  greater  variety  of  plants  than  any  other 
in  England.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  happy  coincidences  of  the 
increasing  commerce  of  the  nation,  the  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
Holland,  where  vast  botanical  collections  from  her  colonies  had  been 
made,  and  by  a  protracted  residence  of  thirty-eight  years  at  his  See.  To 
his  taste  for  gardening  was  united  a  knowledge  of  botany,  a  scicntitic 
attainment,  observes  Vr.  Pultney,  not  usual  among  the  great  of  those 
days.  He  was  a  great  encourager  of  Ulr.  London  ;  was  one  of  the  first  to 
promote  the  importation  and  raising  of  ornamental  exotics,  and  was  very 
curious  in  collecting  them,  as  well  as  in  cultivating  kitchen-garden  plants, 
especially  kidney-beans.  In  his  stoves  and  gardens  he  had  above  1000 
species  of  e.>iotic  plants,  a  greater  numl)er  than  had  been  seen  in  any 
private  English  coUectiun.  In  his  gardens  he  cultivated  a  great  many 
plants  that  had  been  previously  esteemed  too  tender  to  be  exposed  un- 
protected to  our  climate,  and  every  thing  was  done  under  his  own 
superintendance. 

Switzer,  who  knew  him  personally,  says  :  —  "This  reverend  father  was 
one  of  the  first  that  encuuraged  the  impurtation,  raising,  and  increase  of 
exotics,  in  which  he  was  the  most  curious  man  in  that  time,  or  perhaps 
will  be  in  any  age  ;  and  by  the  recommendation  of  chaplains  into  foreign 
parts,  had  likewise  greater  advantages  of  improving  it  than  any  other 
gentleman  could.  He  had  above  1000  species  of  exotic  plants  in  bis 
stoves  and  gardens,  in  wliich  last  place  he  had  endenizoned  a  great  many 
that  have  been  formerly  thought  too  tender  for  this  cold  climate.  There 
were  few  days  in  the  year,  tiU  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  but  he 


was  actually  in  his  garden  ordering  and  directing  the  removal  and  re- 
placing of  his  trees  and  plants.  A  virtuous  and  laudable  pattern,  and  by 
a  person  by  whom  gardening  has  not  a  little  been  recommended  to  the 
world," 

When  Dr.  Compton  died,  his  collection  of  plants  was  purchased  of  his 
successor,  and  added  to  the  stock  of  the  Fulham  Nursery,  then  but 
recently  founded  there  by  Mr.  Gray.  Such  despoilings  are  always  subjects 
for  regret,  and  in  this  instance  especially,  for  the  gardens  were  ever  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  curious  and  scientific  ;  and  we  find  Ray,  Fetiver, 
and  Plukenet,  in  numerous  instances,  acknowledging  the  assistances  they 
received  from  the  free  communication  of  rare  and  new  plants  out  of  the 
garden  at  Fulham.  Many  of  Plukenet's  figures  were  engraved  from 
specimens  out  of  the  Bishop's  garden;  and  some  from  a  book  of  drawings 
in  his  possessiun,  quoted  under  the  name  of  Code-r  Comptonie/ists.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Ray's  History  of  Plants,  page  \7gs,  we  find  a  cata- 
logue of  some  new  species  of  trees  and  plants,  observed  by  the  author  in 
this  garden.  These  were  principally  of  North  American  growth.  The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  a  more  ample  account  of  the  garden  at 
Fulham,  is  referred  to  a  relation  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  found  in  the 
year  1751,  written  by  the  late  Sir  William  Watson,  and  printed  in  the 
47tb  volume  of  the  FhUosophical  Transactions. 

Little  that  is  appropriate  to  these  pages  remains  to  he  said  of  Dr. 
Compton.  The  leading  feature  of  his  public  conduct  during  the  times  of 
ascendant  Popery  in  which  he  lived,  is  pointed  out  by  his  popular 
epithet— "'TAe  Protestant  Bishop."  How  much  he  endured,  and  un- 
yieldingly endured,  in  defence  of  his  faith,  may  be  read  in  our  usual 
Biographical  Dictionaries,  for  his  conduct  was  sufficiently  prominent  and 
influential  to  occupy  pages  in  our  national  history  during  the  reign  of 
James  the  2nd,  who  lost  his  crown  in  his  efl'ort  to  establish  Romanism  in 
these  realms.  Dr.  Compton  is  also  memorable  for  his  powerful,  because 
temperate  efforts,  to  unite  in  one  Church  the  numerous  sects  of  Protes- 
tants, and  though  he  failed  to  eftect  his  purpose,  he  has  the  unmistakeable 
praise  of  being  abused  by  the  violent  and  bigotted  of  all  parties. 

Dr.  Compton  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Northampton, 
and  born  in  1632.  He  inherited  the  courageous  spirit  of  his  father,  who 
died  fighting  for  Charles  the  First.  The  future  Bishop  was  but  ten  years 
old  when  the  battle  of  Edge-hill  was  fought,  and  he  was  in  the  royal 
camp  during  that  day  of  slaughter.  After  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second  to  the  throne,  he  accepted  a  cornetcy  in  a  regiment  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  but  soon  left  the  profession  of  arms,  and  enrolled 
himself  as  a  minister  of  the  church.  Here  he  obtained  preferment 
rapidly,  in  I674  being  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  and  in  Iti76  he 
was  translated  to  that  of  London. 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  44.5"*  and  34.2^  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  57°,  occurred  on  the  23rd  in  1827,  and  the  lowest  cold,  12°,  on  the 
23rd,  in  1830.  During  the  period,  92  days  were  fine,  and  on  73  rain  fell. 


Until  withiu  a  very  few  years  preceding  the  present, 
poultry,  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmer,  were  Hke  the 
game  upon  his  lands — tolerated  as  a  source  of  pleasure, 

'  though  rather  au  expensive  one — it  was  thought  that 
the  roast  fowls  and  boiled  eggs  were  dearly  purchased 

I   by  the  corn  they  consumed,  and  the  crops  they  damaged. 

,   Even  now,  in  the  very  great  majority  of  instances,  the 

(  produce  of  the  poultry-yard  is  considered  as  the  house- 

I  wife's  perquisite,  that  will  not  bear  a  very  strict  exami- 
nation as  to  whether  it  is  a  som-ce  of  profit  or  of  loss. 
Nor  is  this  estimate  far  from  being  correct,  mismanaged, 
or  rather  unmauaged,  as  poultry  usually  are. 

I  A  very  different,  and  more  correct  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  poultry,  as  a  profitable  stock,  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that,  when 
properly  managed,  they  will  return  a  larger  gain,  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  than  any  other  de- 
partment of  a  farm.  This  is  no  theoretical  opinion,  but 
is  shown  by  many  a  balance-sheet;  neither  is  it  a  new 
result  of  modern  science,  but  only  a  revival  of  the  long- 

I  neglected  experience  of  our  ancestors ;  for  we  noticed,  at 


page  285  of  our  sixth  volume,  a  work  by  M.  Choiselat 
published  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  in  which  he  main- 
tains that  any  one  keeping  1900  hens,  might,  in  those 
days,  clear  annually  five  hundred  pounds.  Nor  should 
the  farmer,  in  his  estimate  of  the  profit  aiising  from  his 
poultrj^-house  entirely  omit  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
their  dung.  We  so  speak,  because  we  know  of  instances 
where  this  manure,  mixed  with  earth  and  ashes,  has 
been  drilled  in  with  seed,  and  proved  as  valuable  a  fer- 
tilizer as  guano. 

We  have  said  that  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  poultry  is  rapidly  diflusing  over  England,  and 
we  need  no  other  testimony  than  that  afforded  by  the 
list  of  exhibitors  at  the  Blrmingliain  and  Midland  Conn- 
ties  Show,  on  the  9th  instant.  These  exhibitors  are  not 
confined  to  one  district,  though  Suffolk  seems  to  take 
the  lead,  nor  to  poultry  breeders  for  amusement,  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  poultry  exhibited  belonged  to 
large  practical  farmers. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  give  a  report  of  the  meeting 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  so  favourably 
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known  by  his  work  iipon  iioultvy;  but  before  concluding 
we  must  warn  our  rentiers  tliat,  when  we  press  poultry- 
keeping  upon  their  attention  as  a  source  of  large  profit, 
we  jn'esuppose  that  they  will  pay  more  attention  to  the 
selection  of  their  stock,  and  more  attention  to  their 
management,  than  is  too  usually  not  given.  Fowls 
deserve  as  much  attention  on  these  points  as  do  our 
short-horns  and  our  south-downs;  without  which  atten- 
tion these  more  e.ipensive  portions  of  farming  stock 
would  never  liave  readied  tlieir  present  elevation  of  pro- 
fitable excellence. 

Birmingham  lias  just  been  offering  to  public  admiration 
another  unprecedented  collection  of  poultry,  of  verj'  hit;l], 
though  unequal  merit.  This  inequality  among  the  classes 
was  greater  than  last  year ;  and  suoli  Huctuations  must  be 
expected  tor  some  time  to  come,  until  tlii.s  rising  department 
of  rural  economy  shall  have  established  itself  in  the  position 
it  deserves  to  occupy,  and  its  principles  become  settled. 
Thus,  the  Spanish  fowls  were  by  no  means  so  good  as  in 
IB.'iO,  and  gained  no  extra  medal ;  this  was,  doubtless, 
merely  accidental,  for  same  good  bu'ds  were  present.  Jlr. 
J.  H.  Peck,  of  Wigan,  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of 
Spanish  fowls.  The  number  of  good  White  Dorkings  was 
less  than  there  might  have  been;  and  the  cultivators  of 
Malays  Iiad  been  so  lax  in  tlieir  exertions,  that  for  Class 
XIII.  (a  cock  and  three  hens  of  that  breed),  neither  4  first 
nor  a  second  prize  was  awarded — the  best  present  being 
only  third-class  specimens.  The  waning  glory  of  these 
birds  is  hardly  to  be  lamented,  when  we  regard  their  small 
claim  to  utility  and  their  questionable  pretensions  to  beauty. 
For  Class  XA'.  (cock  and  one  hen,  Jlalay),  again  no  first 
prize.  The  Golden- Pencilled  Haniburglis,  generally  so 
chaj-ming,  and  such  prime  favourites,  from  Einningham 
westwards  and  northwards,  hardly  did  themselves  justice  ; 
nor  did  tlie  Polish  fowls.  The  Bantams  also  had  declined ; 
of  these,  not  a  few  little  family  parties  had  better  have  been 
hidden  within  tlie  crust  of  a  pie  than  displayed  in  a  pen  in 
Bingley  Hall.  And  here  ends  the  unpleasant  and  dangerous 
duty  of  fault-finding. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  specimens  congre- 
gated, the  judges'  list  contained  1,056  entries,  or  pens  made 
up  of  about  4,000  head  of  fowls. 

The  coloured  Dorkings  maintained  their  old-established 
reputation,  and  numbered  exactly  ninety  pens.  For  the 
judgment  of  these,  no  appeal  to  the  scales  and  weights  hap- 
pened to  be  necessary,  and  the  Judges  had  little  time  to 
gratify  their  own  curiosity  in  this  respect.  But,  we  believe, 
had  there  been  leisure  for  them  to  do  so,  that  the  results 
would  have  been  unexpected  and  surprising.  The  vontents 
of  a  Dorking  fowl,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are  veiy  cleverly 
packed ;  if  there  is  much  meat  upon  them,  there  is  really 
more  than  there  appears  to  be.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Lawley  was  one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors,  and  the 
gainer  of  an  extra  medal.  Mr.  George  Lowe,  Smith  field, 
Birmingham,  obtained  the  first  prize  for  a  cock  and  three 
hens,  and  also  an  extra  medal;  the  second  prize  in  the  class 
falUng  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright. 

The  game  fowls,  as  heretofore,  were  extremely  beautiful, 
and  in  wonderful  variety.  Every  one  knows  how  handsome 
are  the  males  of  these  breeds  ;  but  the  excellent  an-ange- 
nients  of  the  exhibition  committee  permitted  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  pecuUar  elegance  of  the  hen  birds.  There  they 
stood  ranged,  in  many-tinted  plumage,  a  troop  of  lovely 
vixens,  petulant  and  furious,  not  merely  lookhig  as  if  each 
one  could  eat  up  a  rival,  but  in  not  a  few  cases  actually  be- 
ginning to  do  BO,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  attendants  who 
have  to  act  as  poultry  police,  and  keep  the  queen's  peace 
among  the  fowls.  One  scarely  knew  which  most  to  admire 
in  this  department,  whether  the  damty  Worcestershire  Piles, 
the  gorgeous  Blaek-breasted  Keds,  the  harmonious  Duck- 
wiug  Greys,  or  the  swarthy  Birchen  Greys  and  Blaclis, 
looking  very  like  imps  disguised  in  half  or  entire  mourning. 
It  needed  little  imagination  to  supply  the  demoniac  fire  to 
flash  from  out  their  eyes  and  nostrils.  Three  first  prizes 
were  awarded  here  :  at<S,  with  an  extra  medal,  to  Mr  E.  H. 
France,  Ham  Hill,  Worcester;  385,  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  H. 


Parkes,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingliam ;  and  JlC'i,  Mr.  E.  L.  Bul- 
lock, Hawthorn  House,  Handswoith.  The  ]iens  of  six 
chickens,  as  well  as  the  single  cocks  and  hens,  were  de- 
serving of  high  commendation. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  the  classes  which  excite  the 
greatest  fiirori'  ammigst  fanciers  are  unquestionably  those 
consisting  of  Cochin  China  fowls.  'To  these  rush  the  crowds 
of  male  and  female  ainatcurs,  and  are  with  difticiilty  dis- 
lodged either  by  entreaty  or  force.  TJitise  who  love  to  be 
squeezed  in  a  crowd  were  gratified  by  their  visit  to  the 
region  of  Cochin  Chinas.  Here,  again,  was  a  large  col- 
lection mth  great  merit.  To  Class  X.,  Cochin  China  cock 
and  three  hens,  were  awarded  two  first  prizes,  and  to  each 
an  extra  medal,  viz.,  IT'.I  (hatched  on  the  '.iOtli  of  May  last), 
Mr.  G. .(.  Andrews,  Dorchester;  and  171,  Mr.  T.  Sturgeon, 
Manor  House,  Greys,  Essex.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  merits  of  this 
breed,  mere  weight  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main  qualifica- 
tion. In  Mr.  Sturgeon's  jien  the  cock  weighed  10,!  lbs.,  the 
hens,  l|i  lbs.,  (Sj  lbs.,  and  8  lbs.  respectively.  In  Mr. 
Andrews's  the  cock  weighed  8|lbs.,  one  of  the  puhets  (for 
they  were  all  yoimg  birds)  0 J  lbs.,  and  the  rest  on  a  par. 
Yet,  if  it  were  necessai-y  to  pronounce  which  was  the  supe- 
rior lot  of  the  two,  we  should  decidedly  give  a  casting  vote 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  Both  these  lots  were  bright,  light- 
coloured,  feather-legged  birds,  with  the  least  possible  allow- 
ance of  tail — -(no  sickle-feathers  in  that  of  the  cock) — great 
bundles  of  fl>ijf)l  feathers  about  the  thighs,  and  a  very 
"  Bloomerish  "  look  in  the  aspect  of  the  females.  Mr.  Stur- 
geon has  had  Cochin  Chinas  to  weigh  as  much  as  laibs.,  but 
not  higher.  A  very  meritorious  pen  was  '-iC!),  exhibited  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Steggall,  of  Weymouth,  and  consisting  of  six  liglit 
pullets,  hatched  last  April.  These  obtained  an  extra  third 
prize.  It  is  a  pity  a  coclv  was  not  substituted  for  one  of 
these  (hmoiscltcs ;  but  even  a  little  nuunery  like  this  is  less 
displeasing  to  the  eye  than  a  pen  of  six  cock  birds.  For  twu 
of  these,  i'lO  was  offered,  and  refused — the  price  of  a  pony 
or  a  good  cow.  I'erhaps,  another  year,  tlie  rules  will  em- 
power the  judges  to  disqualify  pens  consisting  exclusively  of 
either  sex.  Some  handsome  White  Cochin  Chinas,  as  aS8, 
from  Mr.  Edmund  Herbert,  I'owick,  Worcestershire,  and 
d81,  Mr.  George  Graham,  Yardley,  Worcestershire,  received 
prizes.  Altogether,  the  number  of  competing  lots  of  Cochin 
China  fowls  was  I.')!.  The  excitement  they  have  caused 
among  the  parties  interested  is  barely  credible.  Louis  Xa- 
poleon  and  the  French  Eevolution  are  disregarded  as  but  of 
secondary  importance.  A  pair  of  Cochin  China  fowls  are 
the  subject  of  this  year's  Poultry  Medal,  very  neatly  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Thomas  Ottley,  whom  we  congratulate  that  the 
material  which  bears  the  impress  of  his  portraits  in  relievo, 
saves  him  from  aU  disputes  and  vexed  questions  pertaining 
to  colour. 

We  were  very  glad  to  see  a  much  improved  extra  class — 
Ornamental  Poultry  and  Water-fowl.  An  exhibition  of  the 
rank  attained  by  this  ought  to  be,  in  its  way,  an  eucyclopfedia 
of  its  subject,  affording  information  to  the  student,  not  in 
printed  words,  but  by  displaying  a  museum  of  living  specimens 
as  copious  as  may  be.  This  year.  Pea-fowl,  for  the  first  time, 
graced  Bingley  Hall,  and  no  one  who  saw  them  there  would 
wish  them  to  be  absent  on  any  future  occasion.  Besides 
those  of  the  normal  species,  there  were  very  good  pied  and 
pvure  wliite  specimens,  each  unfortunately  conipanionless ;  and 
also  a  good  pair  of  the  not  common  Japanned — not  as  the 
catalogue  has  it  "Japan"  bu'ds,  (1,03d).  Sevei'al  pens  of 
Golden  pheasants,  standing  the  public  gaze  better  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  probably  overwhelmed  with 
despair  at  their  dibut  on  this  stage,  were  contributed  by 
various  gentlemen.  Lot  l,0J;'-2,  cross-bred  birds  between  the 
Golden  and  Common  pheasant,  from  Lord  Beauchamp,  and 
1,00 1,  a  cross-bred  between  the  mallard  and  the  pintail, from 
Lord  Wenlock  (who  has  many  more  such,  and  with  whom 
they  have  been  produced  in  a  state  of  comparative  freedom, 
and  not  upon  compulsion ) ,  were  rai'e  and  highly  interesting ; 
for  the  late  Lord  Derby's  wonderful  experiment  with  the 
Versicolor  pheasant,  as  detailed  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
March  last,  has  shown  that  all  a  priori  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hybridization  is  of  Uttle  value.  A  pair  of  partridges, 
lOiy,  made  a  pleasing  little  pen.  A  few  good  Silk  fowl  sened 
to  show  many  of  the  spectators  that  there  were  more  things 
on  earth  than  they  had  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy.    Thfe 
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llumpless  fowls,  it  must  be  confesseil,  are  more  droll  than 
symmt'ti'icol;  still  wo  were  glatl  to  see  tliem  represeiiteil  hero. 
How  oaa  one  account  tor  the  absence  of  their  iiropi/'tiiim  ! 
l>iil  their  ancestors  unwarily  venture  under  a  portcullis,  liUe 
Baron  Munchausen's  horse,  or  were  they  guillotincJ  at  the 
irniiig  cud!  A  popular  solution  is,  that  they  came  from  the 
Isle  of  Man,  famous  for  similar  liisiis  natiirie ;  the  true 
Manks  cats,  for  instance,  being  unadorned  with  tails.  The 
Frizzled  fowls  (li7S  and  spy.)  were  not  less  delightfully 
ridiculous.  Tlunj,  it  is  said,  owe  their  peculiarity  of  plumage 
to  the  accident  of  coming  out  of  the  shell  bac/iwnrds.  The 
lavendor-grey  Guinea  fowls  were  good ;  and  the  darlc  pair, 
with  tlie  wliite  spots  nearly  obliterated,  and  looking  much  as 
if  they  liad  emerged  from  a  bath  of  ink,  were  really  rarities. 
The  Hrst  we  ever  saw  were  iu  the  lloyal  I'oulU'y  Yard,  at 
Windsor.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  contributed  a 
pair  of  great  curiosities  (()5'-2,  Scotch  breed).  They  would 
take  the  place  among  fowls  that  the  turnspit  does  among 
dogs,  having  lai'ge  and  long  bodies,  with  short,  dumpy, 
feathered  legs.  They  would  suit  any  fancier  who  was 
nervous  lest  his  poultry  should  escape  by  running  away  ;  or, 
if  Procrustes  had  been  an  amateur,  he  would  make  sucli  as 
these  out  of  some  longdegged  variety.  The  cock,  loo,  had  a 
strange  duplicate  comb,  like  a  single  comb  split  in  two 
vertically. 

The  geese  and  ducks  were  both  most  praiseworthy  classes, 
exhibiting  a  good  assortment  of  tlicir  kinds.  Thus,  H8li 
contained  three  good  Brown  (Jhina  geese  from  Lord  Howe. 
The  weights  were  exti'aordinary.  The  first  prize  geese 
(!^93),  weighed  3tiJ  lbs.,  17  lbs.,  and  lojlbs.  respectively; 
of  course,  the  ponderous  bird  was  the  gander,  who  was 
deservedly  decorated  witli  an  extra  medal.  Others  showed 
•-iO;ibs.,  l!l|lbs.,  and  17i-lbs.;  again,  I'.llbs.,  17J-lbs.  and 
17  lbs. ;  again,  I'.IJ  lbs.,  iMj-  lbs.,  and  17}  lbs.  These  results 
are  nficr  the  deduction  of  the  bag  in  which  they  were 
weighed.  Among  the  ducks  were  equally  well-fed  spe- 
cimens. The  first  prize,  AylesbuQS,  weighed,  a  drake  and 
three  ducks,  together,  iH^  lbs. ;  the  second  prize  birds, 
hatched  only  last  May  'iath,  21^ lbs. ;  the  third,  2;j|lbs. 
But  the  I'lOuen  ducks  were  more  tliau  a  counterpoise  even 
for  them;  the  four  best  birds  (y^'J),  from  Mr.  Edward 
Hewitt,  weighed  jointly  .2li-|  lbs.  Besides  these,  there  were 
several  good  pens,  as  of  Call  ducks,  whose  merit  does 
not  lie  in  their  size,  but  the  contrary.  Their  forte  lies  in 
tlieir  loquacity — dare  we  print  it? — in  their  \oquack-ily. 
E\en  in  Bingley  Hall  they  could  not  maintain  a  respectful 
silence.  Some  handsome  Black  East  Indian  ducks  were 
shown.  Specimens  of  this  kind  have  been  titled  with  one 
more  new  synonym,  having  been  alluded  to  as  the  "  Black 
Botany  Bay"  breed.  Not  less  commendable  was  the  class  of 
turkeys. 

The  Pigeons  (701-88:1)  were  an  improvement  on  the 
muster  of  last  year.  Good  Toys,  of  varieties  which  are  now 
becoming  scarce,  Turbits,  Jacobins,  Black  Fantails,  Ac, 
made  their  .ippearance.  Several  pairs  of  Archangels,  glowing 
in  bronzy  hues,  were  especially  beautiful.  To  see  these 
birds  to  advantage,  they  should  be  basking  and  cooing  in  the 
sunshine. 

To  comj)lete  the  collection,  extra  pens  for  sale  were  sent 
by  Messrs.  Balcer,  of  Half-moon  Passage,  Gracechurch 
Street,  consisting  of  Bantams,  Black  and  Aylesbury  ducks, 
Dorking  and  Siianish  Fowls,  Ac.  From  Jlr.  Baily  were  veiy 
good  Aylesbury  and  Call  ducks,  some  Sebright  Bantams  of 
great  beauty,  besides  other  specimens  of  poultry,  quite  up 
to  that  gentleman's  usual  standard  of  excellence. 

The  general  arrangements  were  admirable.  The  localities 
assigned  to  the  several  classes  were  such  as  to  facilitate  the 
inspection,  both  by  the  judges  and  the  visitors.  Witliout 
this  excellent  system,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  either 
liarties  to  do  justice  to  so  vast  a  collection. 

Ill  GUV  next  number  we  -will  give  a  list  of  the  chief 
prizes. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 
Another  liorticultural  chief  has  retired,  but  not  into 
prlTate  life,  like  Mr.  Beaton.     Mr.    U'itiiam  Barnes, 
■(vho,  during  the  last  nineteen  years,  lias  borne  oft'  no 


less  than  eight  hundred  prizes  at  the  gi'eat  metropolitan 
shows,  lias  left  tlie  service  of  li.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  at  the 
Poles,  Hertfordsliire,  and  is  now  the  occupant  of  the 
Catuden  Nursery,  Peckliam,  Surrey,  lately  held  by  ilr. 
Watts. 

Potatoes  bavo  been  raised  by  J.  Gaskell,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Nicholas,  from  seed  potatoes  received  from  New  Zea- 
land. The  seed  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
an  opinion,  that  the  produce  from  seed  raised  in  tlioso 
islands,  where  tlie  potato  disease  is  ujiknowu,  might  be 
free  from  its  attack  in  this  country.  Mr.  Gaskell's  expe- 
rience proves  the  contrary,  as,  in  three  experiments, 
the  produce  was  as  much  infected  as  was  that  from 
Eiiglisli-raised  seed. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

TUEIR    POUTU.UTS,   BIOGKAPUIES,    AND    OULIUEE. 


Chahming  Sii'HocAMrYL  (8i2JJiocampylus  amccnus). — ■ 
Gardener's  Magazine  of  Botany,  vol.  iii.  273. — This  has 
the  richest-coloured  flowers  of  all  the  species  of  this 
genus,  that  liave  been  yet  described,  besides  being  one 
of  the  newest.  They  are  of  the  richest  deep-red-orange, 
and  are  produced  on  the  spike  more  ntiraerously  than 
our  woodcut  represents.  The  flower-spikes,  as  is  usual 
in  this  genus,  are  terminal,  and  tlie  leaves  are  much  after 
the  shape  and  size  of  those  of  Torenia  Asiutica.  The 
history  of  the  plant  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  It 
is  said  by  some  to  have  sprung  from  seeds,  or  portion  of 
the  roots,  iu  soil  which  was  sent  with  orchids  from  the 
Brazils,  to  the  garden  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  at 
Laaken,  about  two  years  ago  ;  while  others  assert,  and 
with  more  reason,  that  it  is  a  native  of  some  part  of 
central  America.  Be  tliat  as  it  may,  it  first  flowered 
under  cultivation  in  Belgium,  and  was  named  by  Dr. 
Planchon,  in  the  Flore  des  Serres,  vi.  01!).  Tlie  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry  introduced  it  to   England  iu  1850, 
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from  the  establishment  of  M.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent.  It 
flowered  iu  the  exotic  nursery  of  the  above  firm,  in 
November  1850,  and  again  last  summer.  Like  all  the 
plants  in  the  same  order,  this  has  an  acrid  milky  juice, 
which,  if  not  altogether  dangerous,  is  somewhat  sus- 
picious. PresI,  a  German  botanist,  described  this  genus 
as  a  Lobelia,  to  which  it  is  nearly  related.  Siphocam- 
pijlus  was  named  by  Pohl,  another  of  the  travelling 
botanists  of  Germany,  this  name  being  derived  from 
siphon,  a  tube,  and  kampidos,  curved;  iu  reference  to 
the  curvature  of  the  tube  of  the  flower.  The  specific 
name  "charming"  (Amcenus),  is  appropriate.  In  the 
natui'al  arrangement  it  belongs  to  the  Lobeliads  (Lo- 
belianese),  and  to  the  fiist  order  of  the  fifth  class  in 
the  system  of  Linnaeus,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — No  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
propagating  any  of  the  species  of  Siphocumpijlus  ivith  which 
we  are  acquainted,  from  cuttings  of  the  young  tops  of  the 
shoots  in  the  spring.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  a 
cucumber-  frame,  or  some  hot  place  at  once,  and  be  guai-ded 
with  a  bell-glass  in  the  usual  way,  and  notwithstanchng  tlie 
great  range  of  country  the  plants  are  known  to  inhabit  in 
South  America,  the  whole  of  them,  while  in  a  young  state, 
either  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  prefer  to  grow  in  peat,  with  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  sand  added.  When  they  grow  on  to  be 
strong  healthy  plants,  they  do  better  with  about  one-half 
loam  in  the  compost.  If  such  plants  get  out  of  health, 
however,  they  refuse  to  thrive  in  loam  dii'ectly,  and  they  can 
only  be  brought  round  again  by  the  sole  use  of  peat  and 
sand,  unless,  indeed,  they  happen  to  be  under  the  hands  of 
a  good  gardener. 

With  the  exception  of  Siphocampylus  bicolor,  the  whole  of 
this  species  deUght  in  a  mild,  moist  heat  in  the  spring,  but, 
truly  speaking,  none  of  them  are  real  stove  plants.  As  soon 
as  they  are  near  their  full  season's  growth,  say  by  the  end 
of  May,  a  frame  or  pit  kept  hot  by  the  sun,  without  arti- 
ficial heat,  is  far  better  for  them,  and  numbers  of  other 
plants  called  stove  plants,  than  all  the  stoves  in  the  coimti-y, 
and  when  they  come  into  flower,  the  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory is  the  right  place  for  them.  I  make  an  exception  of 
S.  hicolor,  as  I  beheve  it  to  be  all  but  hardy.  I  had  it  out 
against  a  wall  for  eight  years,  and  it  proved  a  troublesome 
customer  at  last,  the  roots  rmtning  a  great  way  imder- 
ground,  and  spawning  up  like  couch-grass.  The  frost  was 
kept  from  it,  but  I  am  quite  sine  a  few  inches  of  coal-ashes 
would  be  protection  enough  for  the  roots  in  winter,  and  if 
they  were  forked  out  in  April,  and  put  into  a  swampy  bog- 
bed,  it  would  flower  that  way  the  whole  season,  and  make 
dense  thickets.  D.  Beaton. 


TPIE  PRUIT-GAEDEN. 

THE   PLUM.  —  RESi-PRUNiNG,   &c.  —  {Continued  from 
page   140). 

Although  the  majority  of  our  plums,  under  ordinary 
ch'cumstances,  may  be  pruned  any  time  during  the 
winter,  yet  there  are  both  kinds  and  conditions  of  these 
trees  which  require  some  caution  in  this  respect.  Those 
which  sometimes  bear  on  the  young  or  last  year's  shoots, 
ai'e  slower  to  exhibit  their  fruitful  character  on  the 
annual  wood  than  on  the  old  spurs;  and  the  oldest 
practitioner  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  blossom  buds 
on  such  wood  until  tlie  swelling  of  the  bud.  Of  sucli  a 
character  is  the  Precoce  de  Tours,  which,  although  very 
old,  is  a  veiy  useful,  early  plum,  and  a  safe  bearer. 
River's  Favourite,  which  is,  we  believe,  a  seedling  from 
it,  will  probably  prove  of  similar  habit ;  and  if  we 
remember  rightly,  those  of  the  old  Imperatrice  class  are 
sometimes  of  this  habit.  Where  any  doubts  exist,  the 
amateur,  or  the  inexperienced,  may  wait  until  Jlarcli, 
when  all  doubts  will  be  speedily  set  at  rest. 

And  now  a  glance  at  the  espalier  rail,  or  the  strained 


wu-e  trellis,  very  well  adajrted  for  many  of  the  plums ; 
indeed,  it  may  as  well  be  observed  at  once,  that  there  is, 
in  reality,  scarcely  any  kind  of  fruit  but  may  be  made 
to  answer  well  on  these  trellises ;  for  if  they  fail,  it  will 
be  more  traceable  to  mismanagement  than  to  the  condi- 
tions imder  which  they  are  placed.  We.  have  two  strong, 
and,  as  we  consider  them,  fundamental  reasons  for  so 
strongly  urging  the  general  adoption  of  wire  trellises ; 
the  one  that  they,  or  something  like  them,  must,  in  all 
probability,  be  identified  with  future  progress  in  kitchen 
gardens,  or  dressy  grounds  contiguous  to  them ;  and  the 
other,  that  we  do  ho2ie  and  expect  to  see  the  general 
adoption  of  coverings  of  some  kind,  whether  as  blossom 
retarders  and  protectors,  or  as  subservient  to  a  long  suc- 
cession of  fruit. 

In  due  time  we  shall  have  to  recommend  the  use  of 
cojiings  to  these  simple  structures,  in  combination  with 
the  retarding  system ;  of  this  more  in  due  course. 
Surely,  now  double  gluss  nails  for  training  fruit-trees  on 
are  about  to  be  adopted  at  Bodorgau  Castle,  in  Anglesey, 
and  to  be  tested  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens 
at  Chiswick,  as  a  feasible  proposal,  surely  our  readers^ 
will  not  take  fright  at  the  modest  proposition  of  a  few 
strained-wire-rods  and  a  little  canvass.  The  advantages, 
and  supposed  disadvantages,  of  the  adoption  of  wire 
espaUer  rails,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  notice 
before  long.  And  now  to  the  "  rest  pruning  "  of  the 
plum. 

It  must  be  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  plums, 
like  many  other  fiuit-trees,  vary  much  in  habit ;  some, 
as  the  Washington,  the  Mugnum  bonum,  &o.,  if  planted 
in  a  very  liberal  soil,  producing  young  wood  almost 
adapted  for  fishing  rods.  Others  again,  as  the  Impera- 
trice section,  being  of  a  very  delicate  habit,  is  in  age  apt 
to  become  too  weak.  Of  course  there  will  be  an  interme- 
diate class,  and  such  may  be  represented  by  the  ordinary 
Orleans,  although  the  latter  sometimes  produces  very 
gross  wood  when  young.  Now,  there  is  no  fruit-tree 
in  whicli  gi'oss  wood  is  more  inimical  to  tlie  projjer 
development  of  the  fruitful  pai'ts  than  the  plum.  In 
trained  trees,  when  young,  and  the  soil  unfortunately 
rich,  the  trees  but  too  frequently  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  these  "  robbers"  in  several  places  between  the 
bole  and  the  extremity  of  the  branches ;  the  sure  ten- 
dency of  such  is  to  interrupt  and  appropriate  the  ascend- 
ing sap,  and  thus  to  starve  the  fnut  on  the  portions 
beyond  them.  Nor  is  this  all;  they,  by  reciprocation, 
call  suddenly  such  an  unnecessary  amount  of  new  roots 
into  action,  that,  unless  the  root-pruning  is  resorted  to, 
the  pruning  knife,  or  the  finger  and  thumb,  must  be 
kept  continually  employed.  Such  is  not  the  condition 
best  suited  to  the  permanent  production  of  good  crops 
of  weU-matured  fruit;  a  uniform  course  of  action  is  best 
adapted  to  that  end,  not  feveiish  impulses. 

AU  this  is  simply  meant  as  a  hint  as  to  the  soil  used 
in  planting  them ;  proceed  we  now  to  the  more  imme- 
diate business  of  this  paper.  The  tying-doun  method  is 
what  we  practice  with  this  tree,  the  pear  and  the  apricot, 
and  this  is  applied  to  nearly  all  the  kinds.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  main  leaders  are  laid  in  about  six  or  seven 
inches  apart,  iu  the  smaller-wooded  kinds,  and  at  nearly 
nine  in  the  gi'osser  sorts.  This  will  startle  some 
persons,  no  doubt :  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
nail  their  shoots  in  very  close,  wiQ  marvel.  Let  it  be 
understood,  therefore,  that  on  these  leaders  of  ours,  the 
young  shoots  of  moderate  growth  are  tied  down  in 
summer,  one  on  the  heels  of  another,  without  inter- 
mission. So  that  we  have  as  many  shoots,  if  that  be  a 
merit,  as  the  close  trainer,  the  diiFerence  is  that  ours 
are  grouped.  Now,  long  experience  has  shown,  that 
to  buUd  an  expensive  wall,  in  order  to  accumulate  more 
heat,  and  then  to  shade  it  all  over,  to  intercept  the  solar 
rays,  is  to  undergo  a  great  expense  for  a  very  ill-defined 
object.     There  is  about  the  same  difl'erence  between  our 
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system,  and  that  of  fovoriug  the  wall  with  numerous 
small  shoots,  as  tluro  is  hetweeu  hioadcast  and  drill- 
cropping.  We,  therefore,  bold  it  a  I'liudamental  maxim, 
so  to  arrange'  the  wood  of  the  trees,  as  that  the  sun 
shall  freely  shine,  on  alternating  portions  lotalhj  un- 
obstructed. By  such  means,  a  reservoir  of  heat  is  con- 
tained in  the  wall,  and  this  heat  is  emitted  around  and 
about  the  shoots  long  after  sunset,  especially  if  a  good 
broad  coping  is  over  head  to  arrest  the  radiation.  We 
felt  obliged  to  point  to  this,  in  order  to  make  the  pruning 
comprehensible. 

The  first  tluug  tiie  pruner  can  do,  is  to  remove  aU 
those  very  gi'oss  shoots  that  have  imluekily  escaped 
the  growth-pruner's  finger  and  thumb — such  shoots  in 
the  large  section  as  extend  a  half-yard  or  so  in  length. 
If  they  be  leaders,  of  course  they  must  be  retained,  but 
anywhere  along  the  stem,  as  side  or  supernumerary 
shoots,  they  may  be  cut  deur  awaij,  not  leaving  a  morsel 
behind.  In  the  moderate-growmg  kinds,  what  may  be 
termed  gi'oss  shoots  will  not  be  quite  so  long  or  so  thick, 
but  they  may  readily  be  distinguished.  This  refers  to 
trees  in  which  the  '"  growth-pruning"  has  been  neglected; 
where  such  has  been  properly  carried  out,  there  wdl  be 
little  for  the  rest-pruner  more  than  simply  a  slight  thin- 
ning-out. 

Now,  in  the  former  case,  whether  the  ti'ees  possess 
any  gross  shoots  or  not,  Lf  there  be  too  many  shoots, 
it  is  obvious  that  some  must  be  removed.  The  pruner's 
business  in  such  cases  is  to  first  survey  his  tree  to 
ascertain  its  strength,  whether  in  pai'ts  or  in  whole,  for 
it  sometimes  happens  that  one  portion  of  a  tree  is  too 
strong,  whilst  another  is  too  weak.  In  thinuiug-out 
then — into  which  process  the  chief  of  the  labours  may 
be  resolved — he  must  first  assume  a  ma.ximum  of 
strength  as  to  those  shoots  wliich  are  to  be  retained, 
and  having  done  this  in  his  mind,  he  may  at  once 
proceed  to  remove  all  above  this  point,  whicli  may  be 
considered  supernumeraries.  But,  says  a  novice,  how 
am  I  to  know  which  are  surplus  shoots '.'  Let  it  thus 
be  defined.  On  the  tying-down  or  succession  system — 
by  which  term  we  shall  designate  it,  as  soon  as  we  can 
fasten  it  on  our  readei's'  memories — we  make  a  point  of 
reserving  all  the  short-jointed  slioots,  if  possible,  and 
sometimes  in  the  Plum,  if  the  wood  be  small,  we  lay 
them  in  so  thick,  that  the  base  of  one  slioot  is  not  more 
than  three  inches  from  the  base  of  another.  By  base, 
we  mean  the  point  ou  the  leader  whence  tlie  young 
shoot  proceeds.  We  have  trained  Plums  now  of  the 
(Jrcengage,  Royal  Hativc,  Golden  Drop,  Orleans,  Morocco, 
Precoce  de  Tours,  Washington,  &o.,  which  have  been 
thus  treated  for  some  seven  years  or  more,  which  bear 
annually  very  good  crops — tlie  Greengage,  a  shy  plum, 
excellent ;  and  before  this  plan  was  adopted,  the  trees 
were  more  famous  for  wood  than  for  fiiiit.  But  be  it 
understood,  these  trees  were  planted  on  tlie  platform- 
system,  and  then'  roots  are  under  such  steady  control, 
that  little  pruning  has  to  be  performed,-  and  the  least 
approach  to  exhaustion  is  met,  nay,  anticipated,  by 
liberal  lop-dressings  applied  in  the  end  of  May. 

However,  as  om'  present  advice  must  be  shaped  to 
meet  difficult  cases,  as  our  doctors  say,  the  course  of 
treatment  must  in  some-wise  differ — not  in  principle  so 
much  as  degree.  Now,  the  gross  shoots  having  been 
cut  clear  away,  and  the  remainder  thinned  duly  out, 
according  to  previous  du-ections,  little  remains  to  be 
done  witlr  old  or  bearing  ti-ees  ;  the  leading  shoots  must 
be  laid  in  full  length,  and  all  suckers  extirpated.  If 
the  trees  are,  indeed,  too  gross,  let  the  operator  at  once 
root-prune;  it  is  not,  perhaps,  the  very  best  season  for 
so  doing,  but  never  mind  that.  Directions  for  this  pro- 
ceeding will  be  found  in  back  numbers. 

About  training  the  young  shoots  we  need  say  little 
now  :  a  chapter  on  training  will  not  be  without  its  use 
shortly.     One  observation  must  here  be  made,  and  that 


is,  that  young  trees  of  the  Plum  in  the  coiurse  of  train- 
ing, must  be  made  amenable  to  the  same  laws  as  those 
of  other  trained  trees. 

Pruning  for  tiood  must  of  course  be  resorted  to  in 
their  earlier  stages ;  this  was,  we  believe,  described 
under  the  liead  "  CheiTy." 

To  those  planting  Plums,  we  would  say,  look  well  to 
the  kinds  in  culture  before  you  proceed.  The  lists  in 
these  days  are  numerous,  and  doubtless  some  good 
things  ai'o  to  be  found  amongst  the  novelties.  Mr. 
Rivers  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  many  new 
American  kinds  to  public  notice ;  of  these,  however,  we 
dare  not  say  much  from  experience.  He  is  a  high 
authority,  and  must  know  full  well  by  this  time,  which 
are  adapted  for  the  climate  of  Britain.  Oiu-  Phun 
selectors  must  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
not  by  any  means  the  exti'emes  of  heat  and  cold  our 
transatlantic  brethren  are  obliged  to  submit  to.  Be- 
sides, we  find  by  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Review, 
a  periodical  well  befittmg  a  new  district,  and  which  we 
receive  regularly  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Warder, 
the  Editor,  that  they  have  many  ills  to  combat  ui  fmit 
culture — among  the  rest,  weevils  in  abundance. 

R.  Erringion. 


THE   FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Miscellaneous  Cluibixg  Roses. — Here  I  shall  group 
together  a  few  old  and  well-kno^vu  chmbing  roses,  with- 
out which  no  collection  or  selection  can  be  considered 
complete.  Banksians,  white  and  yellow,  requue  a  good 
south  wall,  and  rich  light  soil  on  a  dry  bottom.  They 
flower — cUft'erently  from  all  other  roses— on  the  wood 
that  was  made  tiie  previous  season  ;  therefore,  if  we 
were  to  prune  them  in  the  winter,  as  we  do  other  roses, 
we  should  never  have  any  flowers  from  them,  because 
the  flowering  wood  would  be  earned  olf  in  the  pruning. 
When  they  are  young,  or  for  the  two  first  yeai'S  alter 
planting,  they  shoidd  be  cut  in  close  in  October,  but  any 
time  to  the  end  of  Pebmary  will  do ;  although  I  put 
much  stress  ou  having  all  roses,  whde  they  are  young, 
pruned  in  October,  they  will  not  take  much  harui  if  the 
pruning  is  delayed  two  or  tlu'ee  months  longer. 

I  would  also  strongly  advise  to  keep  suckers  from 
yoimg  roses,  parlicidarly  the  climbing  ones,  and  more 
particulaily  these  Banlisian  roses ;  for  unless  a  clear, 
clean  stem  is  first  provided,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
confusion  of  theu-  suckers.  They  are  generally  gi'own 
on  then-  own  roots,  and  that  does  very  well  when  the 
soil  and  subsoil  is  favourable  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  one 
meets  with  the  real  kind  of  soil  in  which  they  flourish 
to  perfection,  and  one  hears  more  complaints  about  the 
barrenness  of  Banksians  than  of  any  other  roses. 
Whenever  there  ai-e  any  doubts  about  the  soil,  or  when 
they  flower  but  sparingly,  I  would  confidently  advise  to 
have  them  budded  on  short  stocks  of  the  Felicite  per- 
petuelle,  the  best  grower  of  all  the  roses  known ;  and  it 
six-inch  cuttiugs  of  it  were  made,  as  I  have  often  ex- 
plained, stocks  from  them  will  never  make  a  sucker 
above  the  collar,  nor  from  the  roots  either,  if  sU'ong 
growers  like  the  Banksians  lue  worked  on  them.  Laure 
Daooust,  and  all  the  Gredllii  or  MuUiJlora  roses, 
should  also  be  on  stocks  of  the  Felicite  perpetuelle,  all 
of  them  being  too  tender  in  the  roots  for  nine-tenths 
of  our  gardens. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  the  custom  with  many  ama- 
teurs to  prune  Banksian  roses  at  the  same  time  as  the 
rest  of  thou-  stock,  and  of  course  they  got  no  bloom 
worth  speaking  of ;  but  now  every  one  knows  that  the 
right  time  of  pruning  is  just  after  the  flowers  ai'C  over, 
either  by  tlie  end  of  May  or  early  in  June ;  also  that 
very  strong  shoots  ought  to  be  stopped  before  they  are 
a  foot  long,  as  gross  wood  of  them  seldom  produces 
much  bloom ;  and  every  bit  of  new  growth  after  the 
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midtUe  or  eud  of  Auf^ist  slioukl  be  cut  right  out  at  the 
last  looking  over  in  tlie  autumn.  The  Dm-ser3'mon  have 
three  or  four  more  kinds  of  Banksiaus,  but  I  can  say 
nothing  about  them,  having  never  seen  a  leaf  of  them. 
Any  one,  however,  who  has  a  healthy  plant  of  either  the 
white  or  yellow,  might  very  easily  jn'ove  these  newer 
ones  by  getting  a  small  plant  of  each,  and  budding  from 
them  ou  some  of  the  more  healthy  shoots  of  tlie  old 
ones,  and  taking  the  precaution  to  bud  towaixls  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  old  branch,  and  not  pruning  the  new  kind 
till  it  flowers. 

Orevillii  Hoses. — These  are  called  Ihdtiflora  in  books. 
There  are  only  two  of  them  worth  growing — the  Scarlet 
Greville  and  the  Seven  Sisters.  Of  the  two  we  prefer 
the  Sisters.  AVhen  it  does  well  it  is  a  very  pretty  rose 
indeed,  but  it  requires  a  good,  warm,  dry  autumn  to 
bring  it  out  well,  and  to  ripen  the  wood.  I  have  tried 
it  more  than  once  as  a  pillar  rose,  but  never  succeeded 
well  with  it :  it  must  have  a  south  wall  to  have  it  in 
perfection.  The  flowers  come  in  large  bunches,  and 
after  a  time,  as  they  go  on  fading,  they  assume  so  many 
tints,  that  some  one  counted  seven  distinct  shades  in 
one  bunch,  and  called  it  the  Seven  Sisters  rose  ou  that 
account. 

Laiire  Davoust,  a  most  beautiful  rose,  is  now  classed 
with  the  Muhijioras,  but  it  has  more  of  the  blood  of  a 
hardy  Noisette.  (_)f  all  the  climbiug  roses  Laiire  Davoust 
is  my  own  peculiar  favourite ;  for  many  years  one  of  it 
in  the  rosary  at  Shrubland,  trained  against  an  iron  arch, 
used  to  be  the  most  beautiful  rose  1  ever  saw,  but  the  \ 
hard  winter  and  spring  two  years  ago  almost  killed  it ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  we  must  have  it  budded  on  one  of 
the  evergi-eeu  climbers  before  we  make  sine  of  it  against 
such  mishaps. 

There  is  another  class  of  climbing  roses,  called  Prairie 
roses  in  America;  but,  like  the  old  Black  Noisette  of 
American  origin,  they  must  go  through  some  generations 
of  special  crossing  before  we  can  do  much  with  them. 
The  two  best  of  them  are  the  Pride  of  Washinyton,  and 
Queen  of  the  Prairies ;  both  require  a  waU. 

Macartney  Roses. — The  old  double  white  Macartney, 
or  Cigar  rose,  as  we  call  it  in  the  country,  is  the  strongest 
and  most  evergreen  rose  we  have.  It  grows  to  an  enor- 
mous si/.o  where  the  soil  suits  it.  'My  predecessor  at 
Shrubland  Park  planted  a  full  selection  of  all  the  climb- 
ing roses,  and  in  thirteen  years  the  C'iyar  rose  lias 
attained  to  double  the  strength  of  any  one  of  them. 
The  border  for  it  is  only  thirty  inches  wide,  and  the 
depth  neaiiy  too  feet,  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  clialk ;  the 
length  is  considerable,  and  several  other  climbing  roses 
are  planted  all  along.  The  plants  are  trained  against  a 
slojnug  bank,  such  as  I  have  more  than  once  strongly 
reconnncnded ;  the  slope  of  the  bank  is  about  eight  or 
nine  feet,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  low  wall  of  open 
ornamental  stone  work,  forming  one  side  of  a  terrace. 
When  it  rains,  the  whole  that  falls  on  the  stone  work, 
and  on  the  slope,  must  glide  down  into  the  narrow 
border  ;  and  one  might  think  that  a  few  hoiu's'  rain 
would  flood  it,  and  render  it  useless  for  any  gardening 
purpose.  Not  so,  however;  fori  lirmly  believe  that  if 
it  were  to  rain  from  December  to  October,  the  whole 
would  pass  away  as  fast  as  it  entered — the  chalk  tuider 
it,  and  on  both  sides,  being  like  au  open  sieve.  I  have 
stated  all  this  in  order  to  show  tliat  the  Ciyar  rose, 
which  has  outstripped  all  others  in  strength,  does  so 
under  peculiar  circumstances. 

Of  all  the  roses,  with  the  single  excejitiou  of  Mi- 
criiphylla,  the  Macartney  has  the  most  beautiful  leaves. 
They  are  as  glossy  as  the  back  of  a  raven,  and  they  keep 
longer  green  than  those  of  any  other  rose,  yet  I  fear  to 
recommend  the  ]ilant  to  young  beginners,  for  whom  my 
notes  are  chiefly  directed  It  blooms  in  myriads,  and 
down  to  the  cud  of  October,  but  not  one  out  often 
thousand  of  them  ever  ojiens  properly.     The  flowers  are 


pure  white,  and  as  double  as  tliey  can  be,  and,  if  they 
would  but  open  freely,  the  Macartney  would  be  the  best 
of  all  roses  to  plant  against  the  south  front  of  a  house. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  a  fly  on  it,  and 
that  is  a  very  high  recommendation  for  any  plant  we 
desire  to  have  trained  against  a  house.  The  Glycine 
sinensis,  i\\e  Passion-Jloicers,  Tacsonias,  and  Chimonanths, 
are  the  only  other  plants  suitable  for  training  against 
our  dwellings,  which  occur  to  me  at  present,  which  are 
always  free  from  insects.  The  Jasmines  are  generally 
as  clean,  but  if  they  get  stunted  from  want  of  water,  or 
from  very  poor  soil,  the  fly  will  take  to  them  directly. 
When  we  sliall  get  into  the  right  way  of  using  glass 
economically  for  different  purposes  in  the  garden — that 
is,  without  the  Tom-foolery  of  patent  laws — we  shall 
have  a  glass  front,  or  a  glass  roof,  to  bring  out  the 
beauties  and  sweetness  of  our  Tcn-scentcd  roses,  and 
tender  climbing  ones,  and  then  none  of  them  will  pay 
us  more  freely  than  this  Macartney  or  Cigar  rose;  and 
notwithstanding  our  aversion  to  the  nasty  smell  of 
tobacco,  I  never  heard  even  a  lady  say,  that  the  smell 
of  a  cigar  was  disagreeable  on  a  frosty  day,  if  the 
smoker  was  a  good  way  off,  and  that  is  exactly  the  smell 
of  this  rose.  Who  can  say,  if  we  were  to  get  it  to  open 
well  under  a  glass  case,  ajid  diy  the  leaves  as  we  do 
those  of  the  sweet  roses,  that  they  woidd  not  come  in 
for  smoking  instead  of  the  best  Havanuahs,  at  anj' 
rate,  I  should  consider  the  project  a  better  subject  for  a 
patent  than  glass  lights,  alias  glass  walls  ! 

There  is  a  singU  white  Macartney  which,  on  a  fine 
season,  produces  ripe  pollen,  and  few  roses  promise 
better  to  cross,  owing  to  its  beautiful  foliage,  aud  flow- 
ering so  late.  For  any  other  purpose  the  single  one  is 
not  worth  growing.  Maria  Leuniila  is  a  line  seedling  of 
the  Macartney,  with  white  flowers,  not  quite  so  double 
as  those  of  the  Cigar  rose,  but  they  open  quite  freely, 
and  the  plant  can  be  recommended  for  tlie  sake  of 
variety.  It  is,  if  any  thing,  less  hardy  than  the  old 
double  one,  and  it  does  not  attain  one-fourth  of  its  size 
or  strength,  at  least  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  It  is  well 
suited  for  planting  against  the  south  side  of  a  low  wall 
or  sloping  bank. 

Bosa  Micropliylla,  or  the  small-leaved  rose,  seems 
to  have  got  almost  out  of  cultivation,  and  that  because 
we  do  not  understand  tlie  right  way  of  managing 
it.  Its  beautiful,  small,  shining  leaves  are  the  jiret- 
tiost  of  all  the  roses,  and  the  fly  will  not  touch  it.  The 
flowers  are  as  beautiful  as  any  rose  can  be— a  red- 
dish pink,  with  lighter  bottoms,  and,  when  well 
managed,  it  blooms  most  j^i'ofusoly,  and  late  in  the 
autumn.  I  once  heard  an  anecdote  about  one  of  Oiir 
best  rose-growers  having  seen  a  splendid  jilant  of  it  in 
full  bloom,  against  a  wall  at  a  little  distance,  and  lie 
mistook  it  for  some  new  shrub,  quite  difl'ercnt  from  a 
rose.  I  saw  the  same  plant  in  the  dead  of  winter,  with- 
out a  leaf,  and  newly  pruned,  and  1  was  as  much  at 
fault  as  the  great  rose-grower,  although  1  had  examined 
the  rose  with  a  detenutnation  to  make  out  what  it  could 
be.  That  plant  is  in  Suffolk,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
sort  I  ever  saw  treated  in  the  right  way.  If  betting 
were  respectable,  I  would  lay  a  crown  that,  if  Sir. 
Erriugton  himself  saw  this  plant  next  February,  at  a 
short  distance,  he  would  take  it  to  be  a  trained  mulberry, 
for  that  is  the  nearest  tree  that  I  can  compare  it  to.  It 
covered  eighteen  feet  of  an  eight-feet-high  wall,  and  was 
trained  fan-fashion,  the  main  branches  being  about  ten 
inches  apart.  The  rough  old  bark  was  peeled  ofl'  every 
winter,  and  the  spurs  were  very  closely  pruned.  These 
spurs  were  as  thickly  set  along  the  branches  as  I  ever 
saw  on  an  old-fashioned  pear  tree.  1  was  told  that 
every  tuft  of  spurs  jiroduced  from  five  to  twelve  flower- 
ing shoots  every  siunmcr,  and  when  the  whole  were  in 
bloom  it  must  have  been  a  "  sight  "  to  see  them.  Now 
here  is  a  much-neglected  rose,  although  1  am  quite  siu'e  it 
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might  be  made  one  of  the  best  plants  to  train  against 
the  south  front  of  a  house.  South-east  or  south-west 
would  also  be  equally  eligible  for  it.  I  have  often 
wished  to  recommend  it  to  those  of  our  correspondents 
who  ask  for  lit  subjects  to  train  under  a  south  veranda, 
but  without  a  full  description  of  what  has  been  already 
done  with  it.  1  knew  too  well  that  if  our  friends  were 
to  ask  for  it  in  the  out-lying  nurseries,  and  say  what 
they  intended  to  do  with  it,  they  would  be  pooh- 
poohed  out  of  couuteuance,  because  the  plant  has 
seldom  been  done  justice  to;  but  now  that  it  has 
received  the  weight  of  The  Cottage  G.vmien'ER  in  its 
favour,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  every 
saleable  plant  of  it  was  cleared  out  of  the  nurseries 
next  spring,  for  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  to  learn 
that  every  good  thing  which  the  different  writers  in  these 
pages  recommend  on  their  own  i-esponsibility,  finds  a 
ready  sale.  Look  at  the  stimulus  which  Mi:  Appleby's 
papers  on  priced  Orchids  have  already  done  to  that 
delightful  family.  Look  also  at  our  lists  of  florist's 
flowers,  and  say  if  there  is  one  buyer  in  a  hundred  who 
ventures  to  go  to  market  without  first  taking  a  leaf  out 
of  our  book ';'  Well !  but  look  also  at  the  responsibility 
which  all  this  entails  on  every  one  of  us,  and  then  say  if 
it  be  such  an  easy  matter,  after  all,  to  run  up  a  long  list 
of  names  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — and  think  of  this 
nest  time  you  write.  D.  Be.vton. 
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c.ii'E  HE.\iHs. — f Continued  from  pacje  100.^ 
PnopAGATioN  BX  Cuttings. — 1  liave  previously  thrown 
out  a  warning  to  those  who  have  only  one  small  house, 
and  who  wisli  to  have  Heaths  among  their  general  col- 
lection, not  because  such  culture  cannot  be  combined, 
but  because  the  trouble  and  attention  are  considerably 
increased;  matters  too  often  apt  to  be  forgotten,  until 
tlie  crash  of  a  failure  comes.  So,  again,  with  respect  to 
the  propagating  tlieso  plants  fi'om  cuttings ;  1  must 
candidly  state,  tliat  those  who  can  give  no  more  con- 
tinued attention  to  them,  than  they  find  it  suitable  to 
render  to  their  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as  Fuchsiiis  and 
Oeraniums,  would  act  wisely  in  getting  young  plants 
from  the  nurserymen,  instead  of  attempting  to  raise 
them.  In  fact,  in  most  cases,  where  the  conveniences 
are  not  ample,  and  time  and  opportunities  available — 
upon  the  mere  principle  of  the  division  of  labour — most 
of  our  readers  could  purchase  nice  little  healthy  plants 
cheaper  than  what  they  could  rear  them.  The  only 
chaw  back  1  can  conceive  is,  that  a  man  could  not  looli 
upon  a  plant  with  exactly  the  same  interest  as  he 
regards  one  that  he  has  raised,  as  well  as  grown.  It 
would  not  be  right  that  that  element  of  pleasure  should 
be  denied  to  one  reader,  who  didy  counting  the  cost, 
resolves  to  share  in  it.  And  for  encouragement,  I  can 
safely  say  there  is  no  manipulation  connected  with  gar- 
dening that  is  more  delightful. 

Let  us  advert  then,  first,  to  the  miilcriah  and  compost, 
ifc,  necessary  to  be  ijrepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
cuttings.  For  the  very  free-growing  kinds,  such  as  ll'ell- 
moreii,  Hyemalis,  &c.,  pots  prepared  as  directed  last 
week  for  seed  sowing,  will  answer  very  well,  onli/  there 
must  be  at  least  half-an-inch  of  pure  sand  on  the  sm'- 
face,  and  a  pot  prepared,  of  a  size  suitable  for  your 
bell-glass,  as  in  almost  every  circumstance  it  will  be 
advisable  to  have  one  of  these  glasses  over  every  pot 
containing  cuttings.  But  in  the  case  of  slower-growing 
kinds,  sucu  as  Hartwelli,  Tricolor,  Ampullacea,  &c.,  the 
same  mode,  unless  with  persons  very  experienced,  will 
not  answer  so  well,  just  because  they  take  longer  time 
to  form  roots,  and  there  is  a  little  ditficidty  in  keeping 
them  in  a  nice  medium,  as  respects  moisture,  &c. ;  small 


pots,  unless  plunged,  being  apt  to  become  dry  too  soon ; 
and  in  a  larger  pot,  the  centre  cuttings  are  ajit  to  damp 
oil'.     To  remedy  these  defects,  it  is  found  advisable  to 
use  a  larger  and  lessor  pot,  the  former  supplied  with 
drainage,  so  that  the  latter,  when  placed  in  it,  will  have 
its  rim  upon  the  same  level  as   the  larger  one,   while 
between  tlie  two  rims  there  will  be  a  space  ranging  from 
one-half  to  one  inch.     Both  inner  and  outer  pot  are 
then  filled  with  drainage,  to  within  two  inches,  or  two- 
iuches-and-a-half  of  the  surface,  the  drainage  becoming 
smaller   as  it  nears  the  surface ;  on  this  a  little  half- 
decayed  moss  is  placed,  and  then  from  one  to  one-and-a- 
half  inch  of  very  sandy  peat,  the  roughest  at  bottom, 
the  finest  at  top,  and  tlien  from  one-half  to  one  inch  of 
sand.     Here  it  is  intended  to  place  the  cuttings  chiefly 
round  the  inside  of   the   inner  pot,  and  to   have  the 
edges  of  the  bell-glass  set  in   the  space  between   the 
inner  and  outer  pot,  which  space  is  filled  up  similar  to 
the  pot  inside,  and  terminated  with  the  layer  of  sand, 
because  it  is  the  most  cleanly-looking,  and  the  glass  is 
more  easily  raised  and   put   down  again,  so   as  to  be 
air   tight,   than    upon   any   other    substance    I    know. 
In  veiy  particular  cases,  and  where  success  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  we  would  use  a  third  pot,  namely, 
a   small  one   turned   topsy-turvy  in   the  inside   of  the 
smaller   one,    the    space    between   being   filled   up   as 
detailed   above.      Whether,  then,  one  or  two  rows   of 
cuttings  were  inserted,  neither   of  them  could   be  far 
from  the  side  of  a  pot — the  best  position  for  encouraging 
roots,   as   was   mentioned   some   time   ago.     Now   our 
friends  wdll  at  once  see,   that  in  raising  a  number  of 
kinds   and  using  a  number  of  pots,   this  double  and 
triple  pot  system,  so  successful  in  solitary  cases,  would 
not   be    so    essential,   did    the   practicability   exist   of 
pilunginrj    these   pots   in   a  medium,   that   would   be  a 
security  against  the  extremes  of  moisture  and  dryness, 
such  as  broken  potsherds  and  charcoal,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  silver  sand.     Here,  again,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sow- 
ing seeds,  the  cuttings  of  diti'ercut  kinds,  requiring  as 
much  ditt'erence  in  time  in  striking,  some  rooting  in  six 
weeks,   and   others   scarcely   doing   so  in  six  months, 
young  beginners  should  keep  each  sort,  or  sorts   very 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  separately,  for  which  small 
pots  will  be  in  demand,  and  small  glasses   in   conse- 
quence ;  but  these  latter  will  constitute  no  great  difti- 
culty  to  those  households,  especially,  where  the  temper- 
ance movement  has  got  a  step  even  on  the  threshold,  as 
plenty  of  narrow-mouthed,  long  tapering  glasses  may  be 
found,  that  will  answer  the  purpose  better  than  the  flat- 
headed  bell-glasses,    until    lately   so   commonly   used. 
Every  glass,  at  least,  that  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
foot  and  leg,  should  be  kept  for  this  pm'pose — and  a  far 
better  one  than  that  to  wluch,  in  days  of  yore,  they  were 
often  applied  in  gai'deuers'  lodges,  when  the  friendly 
visitor  used  to  have  one  of  these  footless  glasses  brim- 
ming full  with  fire-water.     Buf,  supposing  that  some 
have  not  any  small  glasses,  but  have  bell-glasses  rang- 
ing   from    six    to   eight   inches   in  diameter,   then  the 
best  plan  is    to  obtain  a  pot,  inside  of  which  one  of 
these  glasses  will  stand;    fill  that  pot  as  near  to  the  top 
with  drainage  as  will  enable  several  small  pots,  such  as 
small  liU's  or  thumbs,  to  stand  inside,  their  rims  on  a 
level  with  the  large  containing-pot,  drain  and  fill  them 
as  if  they  were  larger,  and  also  the  spaces  between,  but 
these  latter  chiefly  with  di'ainage,  and  fill  each  little  pot 
with  the  same  or  similar-  species.     When  the  pots  are 
thus  filled,  let  them  bo  well-watered,  or  set  in  a  tub,  and 
in   both    cases   allowed  to  drain   thoroughly,    and  the 
surface  to  get  a  little  dry  before  using  them.     I  regret 
the  space  tbese  small  particulars  take  up ;    but  small 
particulars  hero  are  most  important,  so  much   so,  that 
before  going  further  I  must  add  a  few  words  on  sand 
and  glasses,  which  will  be  of  importance  to  beginners 
and  purchasers.     And 
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1st.  As  to  the  Sand. — For  everythiBg  connected  with 
Heath-culture,  none  is  equal  to  the  piue  silver-saud 
used  about  Loudon,  obtained  chiefly  from  Kent  and 
Leighton,  and  Heath  and  Eeach  in  Bedfordshire.  The 
whiter  and  more  sparkling  its  little  ci-ystals  are,  the 
better  it  is.  The  next  best  is  pit-sand  of  a  reddish  or 
yellowish  cliaracter,  rather  sharp  to  the  feel,  and  free  from 
iron  and  other  impiuities ;  the  most  of  which  can  he 
separated  from  the  sand  by  repeated  washings  in  a  tub, 
or  pad,  until  the  water  comes  ofl'  as  clear,  or  nearly 
so,  as  when  put  on.  The  nest  best  is  obtained  after 
heavy  rains  by  the  sides  of  roads,  and  by  tlie  sides  of 
fresh-water  rivers,  both  of  which  must  be  washed  in  the 
same  manner  as  pit-sand.  The  disadvantage  of  these 
two  latter  sands  is,  that  the  individual  p;ut.s  are  apt  to 
be  too  large,  and  tlius  permit  the  aii'  to  penetrate  too 
easily  to  the  base  of  the  cutting ;  but  tliis  can  be  re- 
medied by  jiounding  the  sand  when  dry  with  a  hammer, 
or  with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar.  Let  not  any  one  be 
deterred  in  doing  all  this ; — but  little  time  is  lost,  and 
these  little  attentions  «-ill  not  afterwards  be  regi'etled. 

2ndly.  In  choosiny  glasses  have  nothing  to  do  leith  llic 
fiat,  hroml,  bonnet-headed  shape,  but  insist  on  those  with 
a  conical  form,  terminating  at  a  knob  at  the  point  for 
holding  by.  The  reasons  are,  that  in  the  flat  glasses  the 
moisture  condensed  on  the  flat  roof  was  apt  to  fall  upon, 
and  iujiu'O  by  the  damp  thus  given,  your  most  prized 
cuttings,  and  therefore,  for  many  tender  things,  the  man, 
who  by  means  of  carefully  wiping  dry  the  inside  of 
his  glasses  every  morning,  and  thus  preventing  the  drip, 
was,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  most  successful 
propagator.  In  the  conical  glasses,  the  moistm'e  con- 
densed agaiust  the  sides  trickled  down  them  into  the 
sand  and  soil  from  whence  they  came,  and  thus,  not  only 
was  the  cloth-wiping  system  almost  entirely  dispensed 
with,  but  attention  to  repeated  wateruigs  was  reduced  to 
its  minimum.  Lately,  tlie  superiority  of  such  glasses 
has  been  discovered  by  some  of  our  contemporaries.  I 
forget,  now,  how  many  yeius  ago  it  is  since  I  publicly 
mentioned  that  fact,  but  1  was  by  no  means  the  first  to 
use  them.  Some  sixteen  yeai's  ago,  I  was  asking  my 
late  friend,  'Six.  Brown,  of  the  Bedford  Nursery,  Hamp- 
stead-road  (a  man  whose  equal  was  seldom  to  be  fouud 
for  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  with  which  his  mind  was 
enriched),  how  he  thought  such  glasses  would  answer, 
and,  contrary  to  my  cMpeetation,  he  seemed  vei-y  care- 
less about  it,  but  by  and  by,  taking  me  into  his  propa- 
gating house,  and  teUing  me  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  sure 
enough,  among  scores  of  propagating  gla.sscs,  there 
were  a  couple  of  dozeu  of  conical  ones,  which  he  told  me 
he  had  had  for  some  time,  being  made  to  his  plan  aud 
order,  by  a  large  glass  house.  In  their  praises,  for  saving 
labour  and  saving  from  iujury,  he  was  most  eloquent. 
I  obtained  the  first  conical  ones  I  used  through  his  in- 
strumentality, and,  as  yet,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  had 
pre\-iously  beeu  used  by  any  one  before  himself.  As 
they  can  be  obtaiued  equally  cheap,  and  as  for  eveiy 
propagating  purpose  they  are  superior  to  the  flat^headed 
fi-ateruity,  I  shall  consider  the  writing  of  this  article 
useless,  if  our  friends  in  purchasing  should  either  choose 
or  be  content  with  the  latter,  instead  of  the  former.  I 
find  from  these  preliminaries  I  could  not  now  satisfac- 
torily enter  upon  the  making  aud  treatment  of  cuttings 
to-day,  but  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks, 

Ordly.  On  the  Soil  neeessargfor  Projiagating  and  Grow- 
ing Heaths. — This  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary 
if  we  gardeners  had  managed  to  be  consistent  enough  to 
term  such  soil  /ii;«(7i-mould,  and  not,  as  is  frequently  done, 
bog,  or  peat-soil.  The  latter  term  is  generally  used  in 
this  work,  aud  also  iu  the  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dietionarij, 
merely  because  it  is  so  sanctioned  by  custom.  Heath-soil 
and  peat-soil,  as  used  by  gardeners,  may  therefore  be 
deemed  synonymous,  though  the  burner  of  bog-peat 
would  consider  them  very  different.     This  latter  sub- 


stance is  obtained  from  vegetable  matter,  decomposing 
under  water,  and,  therefore,  full  of  astringency.  Our 
mateiials,  whether  dubbed  ^jeaf,  by  conventionalism,  or 
heath-soil,  correctly,  is  that  mixture  of  decaying  rock,  ! 
and  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  found  ou  liigh 
grounds  where  no  water  rests,  such  as  where  om'  native 
Heaths  flourish :  this  is  geuendly  sweet,  instead  of 
astringent.  After  removing  the  rough  surface,  it  is  best 
when  not  dug  deeper  than  from  two  to  four  inches; 
though  the  more  decomposed  layers  are  the  best  for 
propagating,  and  the  fresher  and  more  fihry  are  the 
best  for  large  shifts.  If  of  medium  good  quality,  it  may 
be  used  fresh  from  the  hill,  as  well  as  when  it  is  care- 
fully aired  for  years.  In  most  matters  the  long  pre- 
paring and  frequent  turnings  in  the  year  of  aU  composts 
is  getting  to  a  discount.  I'or  propagating,  this  heath- 
soil  should  have  nearly  an  equal  portion  of  sand. 

E.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE   DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC  ORCHIDACE,E. 

PLANTS  THAT  THRIVE  WELL  IN  POTS  (Continued froiii 

page  l-JO). 

Warrea  bidentata  (Twice-toothed  W.) ;  Caraccas. — 
Sepals  and  petals  white  ;  lip,  purple,  edged  with  white. 
The  flowers  ai'e  produced  ou  tall  spikes,  springing  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  A  very  fine  species. 
:31s.  Ud. 

W.  cvanea  (Blue-lipped  W.l :  Columbia. — -Sepals  aud 
petals  white  ;  lip,  a  most  dense  blue  ;  there  is  no  flower 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  exhi- 
bits so  dense  and  deep  a  blue  as  the  lip  of  this  charm- 
ing flower.     42s. 

W.  Lindeniana  (Linden's  W.) ;  New  Grenada  and 
Peru. — Sepals  aud  petals  cream-coloured ;  lip,  reddish 
crimson,  round  iu  front  and  hollowed  hi  the  centre. 
Flowers  numerous,  produced  on  stems  two  feet  high.  A 
handsome  new  species,  flowered,  for  the  first  time  iu 
this  country,  at  Messrs.  Henderson's,  of  Pine  Apple 
Place  ;  a  desirable  species.     (Jos. 

W.  TRICOLOR  (Three-coloiu-ed  W. ) ;  Brazil. — Sepals  and 
petals  delicate  clear  white  ;  the  lip  white,  with  a  line  of 
yellow  roimd  a  pmple  spot  in  the  centre ;  hence  its  spe- 
cific name,  three-coloured.  A  handsome  plant,  produc- 
ing its  flowers  in  winter.     21s. 

Culture. — The  genus  Warrcfi  was  formerly  included 
in  Ma.villaria,  but  is  now  very  properly  separated  from 
that  incongruous  genus;  at  least  it  was  so  before  it  was 
divided.  AV^arreas  are  what  are  denominated  terrestrial 
(growing  on  the  gi'oundj  orchids,  though  they  are  some- 
times fouud  growing  in  the  low  clefts  of  trees  aud  cre- 
vices of  rocks  in  the  vegetable  soil,  formed  by  decaying 
leaves  and  dead  twigs  of  trees.  The  roots  are  long  and 
fleshy,  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  i-unning  through  tlio 
light  open  vegetable  soil,  aud  penetrating  into  the  strong 
loam.  In  such  situations  they  grow  surprisingly  strong, 
forming  pseudo- bulbs  from  six  inches  to  nine  inches 
long.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  bulbs  that  are  imported 
into  this  country,  and  with  due  attention,  and  using 
such  means  as  nature  has  provided  for  them  in  their 
native  wilds,  we  may  grow  them  quite  as  well,  if  not 
superior.  The  soil,  or  compost,  we  use,  is  composed 
of  strong  turfy  loam,  fibrous  peat,  and  half-decayed 
leaves,  in  equal  parts,  adtUng  a  small  portion  of  very 
much  decayed  dung,  and  a  small  mixture  of  boiled 
bones,  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  heu's  egg, 
or  less  ;  mix  these  aU  together  at  the  time  of  potting. 

Season  for  Potting. — If  the  resting  season,  of  which 
we  shall  write  by  and  by,  has  been  judiciously  managed, 
the  season  of  potting  wiU  take  place  in  February.  Place 
the  compost  in  some  place  to  be  warmed  previously  to 
using  it ;  have  ready,  also,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  broken 
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pots  for  drainage  ;  theu  bring  the  plants  out  into  the 
potting-shed,  taldiig  care  to  expose  tlicm  as  little  as 
possible  to  tlie  cold  ;  turn  tlicm  out  of  tlio  pots,  and 
shake  o If  gently  all  the  old  soil.  Take  this  opportunity 
to  cleanse  tlioiii  thoroughly  from  insects,  dirt,  dead 
leaves  and  roots,  but  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  living 
roots.  Drain  the  new  pots  well,  covering  the  drainage 
with  a  thin  layer  of  moss,  to  keep  it  open,  by  prevent- 
ing the  soil  from  being  washed  down  amongst,  and  so 
choking  up  the  drainage.  Then  put  in  the  pot  a  thin 
layer  of  the  compost ;  and  after  that  place  the  plant  in, 
hold  it  up  with  one  hand,  and  arrange  the  roots  equally, 
working  m  the  compost  amongst  them,  gradually  Ijruig- 
iug  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  finish  there, 
for  these  plants  do  not  require  to  be  raised  higher. 
As  soon  as  they  are  potted,  bring  them  into  the  house, 
set  them  on  the  path,  and  give  a  good  watering  to  settle 
the  soil  to  the  roots.  Syringe  the  leaves,  also,  to  wash 
off  any  dust  or  dirt  that  may  be  upon  them.  As  soon 
as  the  water  has  drained  oti',  place  the  plants  upon  the 
stage.  They  will  not  require  watering  again  for  a  month ; 
after  which  time  the  new  shoots  and  roots  will  have 
begun  to  push  forth  ;  water  will  then  be  requii-ed 
regularly  lill  the  summer;  and  when  the  foliage  is 
approaching  the  full  size,  the  plants  will  flourish  best 
if  a  large  and  liberal  supply  of  water  be  given.  Indeed, 
at  that  particular  time  if  the  water  be  mixed  with  liquid 
manure-water  to  the  extent  of  one  gallon  to  three  of 
water,  the  plants  will  thrive  all  the  better  for  it.  Jn 
bright  sunny  weather  let  the  plants  be  well  shaded  from 
the  sun,  and  have  plenty  of  air.  As  they  are  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  South  American  continent, 
they  reijuire  a  higher  temperature  whilst  growing  ;  the 
cooler  end  of  the  Indian-house  will  be  a  good  situation 
for  tliem.  During  very  hot  weather  the  syringe  may 
be  used  freely  night  and  morning  ;  but  in  cool  weather, 
while  the  plants  are  at  rest,  the  syringing  must  be 
dispensed  with. 

When  the  summer  growth  is  fully  perfected,  the  water 
must  be  greatly  reduced,  but  never  wholly  withheld. 
The  leaves  of  these  plants  arc  something  like  the  old 
Bli'tia  Tankcriillia,  and,  therefore,  perspire  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  moisture,  even  through  the  dark  days 
of  winter,  thus  rendering  it  necessary  to  water  them 
occasionally  all  the  year.  It  must,  however,  be  given, 
when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  in  quantities  only  sutticient 
to  prevent  them  from  flagging.  The  heat,  too,  must  be 
considerably  reduced.  Heat  in  summer,  or  the  season 
of  gi-owth,  70°  by  day,  and  00°  by  night;  in  winter,  or 
the  season  of  rest,  B0°  by  day,  and  55°  by  night. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  great  similaiity  of  treatment  to 
several  other  genera  of  orchids,  which  is  so  far  well,  as 
the  operator  or  manager  may  so  order  the  season  of 
rest  to  such,  as  to  enable  him  to  bring  them  all  under 
the  same  roof  and  regimen.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS'  ELOWEES. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLOPJSTS'  FLOWERS. 

THE    CINEEAEIA. 

The  "  Properties  of  Flowers  "  is  a  work  which  offended 
many  old  florists,  but  which  has  fought  its  way  up  until 
it  is  the  received  standard  for  general  censorship ;  not 
because  it  is  a  sort  of  dogmatic  monitor  which  has 
found  friends  among  raisers  of  flowers,  but  because  it  is 
founded  on  principles  which  carry  with  them  that  which 
may  occasionally  be  led,  but  which  cannot  be  driven.  Pub- 
lic Opinion.  Let  us  take  any  one  flower  as  a  test.  AVe 
will  begin  with  The  Gincrnri'a,  a  flower  which,  when  the 
book  was  written,  had  a  daisy-like  form,  with  fen- 
petals,  disposed  star-like,  with  sharp  points,  plenty  of 
vacancy  between  them,  and,  though  of  many  and  pretty 


colours,  very  mean  and  paltry.  However  the  florists 
may  have  sneered  at  the  notions,  the  following  were  the 
requisites  laid  down  in  the  book  : — 

"J.  The  petals  should  be  thick,  broad,  blunt,  and 
smooth  at  the  ends,  closely  set,  and  form  a  circle  without 
much  indentation. 

"  i.  The  centre  or  yellow  disk  should  bo  less  than 
one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  whole  flower:  in  other 
words,  the  coloured  circle  formed  by  the  petals  should 
be  wider  all  round  than  the  disk  measures  across. 

"  3.  'J'he  colour  should  be  brilliant,  whether  shaded  or 
self,  or  if  it  be  a  white,  it  should  be  very  pure. 

"  4.  The  trusses  of  flower  should  be  large,  close,  and 
even  on  the  surface,  the  individual  flowers  standing 
together  with  their  edges  touching  each  other,  however 
numerous  they  may  be. 

"  5.  The  plant  should  be  dwarf. 

"  6.  The  stems  strong,  and  not  longer  than  the  wadth 
across  the  foliage ;  in  other  words,  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  truss  of  flower  to  the  leaves  where  the  stem 
starts  from,  should  not  be  a  gi-eater  distance  than  from 
one  side  of  the  foliage  to  the  other." 

In  these  remarks  we  allude  to  the  plant  when  in  per- 
fection, for,  as  the  Cineraria  is  a  constant  bloomer,  it 
continues  to  branch  and  bloom  long  after  its  proper 
truss  has  lost  its  chief  beauty,  and  its  form ;  the  blooms 
are  then  more  distant  and  straggling,  but  still  beautiful, 
for  every  little  branching  truss  of  flowers  will  preserve 
the  character  of  the  principal  one,  and  the  plant  look 
well  to  the  last. 

It  was  quite  amusement  for  what  we  call  plantsmen, 
to  ridicide  the  notion  tliat  this  star-like  flower  shoidd 
become  round,  but  we  knew  well  that  the  broader  the 
petals  became,  the  closer  they  must  be  together,  and  that 
when  they  became  broad  enough  tliey  must  form  a  close 
circle,  and  if  the  ends  became  obtuse  they  might  become 
perfect.  We  knew  the  difficulty,  and  the  time  it  would 
take  to  produce  this  desirable  form,  supposing  it  to  be 
achieved  at  all;  but  we  knew  also  that  the  broader  the 
petals  became,  the  richer  the  flower  would  be,  not  in  the 
eye  of  the  florist,  for  we  never  studied  their  extraordinary 
notions,  but  to  the  common  observer,  whose  taste  we 
did  study,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  many  varieties 
make  a  respectable  approach  to  a  cii'oular  outline. 
Petals  should  be  thick,  because  they  last  longer.  They 
should  be  smooth  in  the  outline,  because  they  are  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  yellow  disk  should  be  small, 
because  it  is  the  least  brilliant  part  of  the  flower.  The 
colour  should  be  brilliant,  because  they  are  more  strik 
ing,  and  are  seen  further  ofl'.  The  trusses  should  be 
large,  because  the  more  flower  there  is  and  the  less 
foliage,  the  more  gorgeous  a  flower  looks,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  general  advantage  of  dwarf 
plants.  In  fact,  there  can  be  good  reasons  shown  why 
the  especial  peouliai-ities  laid  down  in  "The  Properties  of 
Flowers  "  arc  the  best  for  universal  adoption.  The  most 
ignorant  persons  who  love  plants  will  prefer  things  in 
proportion  as  they  reach  the  standard  laid  down. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Floriculture  in  Great 
Britain  has  determined  that  instead  of  branch  associa- 
tions, they  will  adopt  a  locality,  so  that  the  whole 
strength  may  be  concentrated  in  one  place,  and  meet- 
ings are  to  be  held  with  a  view  to  determine  where  that 
place  shall  be.  The  trilling  nature  of  the  subscription 
seems  to  deter  some  of  those  who  love  exclusiveuess 
from  joining  it.  The  subscription  of  one  shflling  per 
annum,  always  found  sufficient  for  these  purposes, 
admits  florists  of  the  most  humble  pretensions,  but 
often  of  great  talent  in  their  way ;  and  there  is  an  aris- 
tocracy in  even  floriculture  which  is  detrimental  to  the 
science,  because  they  would  like  the  humble  but  suc- 
cessful raisers  of  seedlings  to  submit  their  pretensions 
to  the  monied  followers  of  the  science.  But,  and  we 
say  this  advisedly,  the  public  may  rely  most  safely  on 
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men  of  floricultural  experience  and  talent,  instead  of 
societies  of  dealers,  whose  interest  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  public. 

New  French  Chrysanthemums  (A.  B.). — We  have 
already  noticed  the  only  two  worth  attention  of  the 
number  now  received.  Eainbow,  wliich  will  be  sent 
out  with  three  different  names,  French,  English,  and 
Italian,  is  the  best. 

X. — We  cannot  help  wishing  that  all  persons  who 
want  opinions  on  perishable  things  would  send  their 
packets  to  2,  Amen  Corner,  and  write  outside  "  Flowers 
for  opinion."  They  will  be  sent  to  us  immediately, 
wherever  we  are.  Then,  X's  Clnysanthemum  blooms 
would  not  have  perished  before  wo  could  see  them. 

W.  O.  S  — Panscy  blooms  now  are  no  index  of  the 
real  flower.  Tlie  odd  character  of  all  three  now  sent  is 
not  permanent.  W.  O.  S.  will  not  know  them  again  in 
the  spring  of  the  3Tar. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

The  Pink.  General  Managejient,  (concluded  from 
page  Wi.) 
The  Blooming. — This  most  interesting  period,  looked 
for  by  the  cultivator  with  no  small  anxiety,  and  provided 
for  in  the  hope  of  a  successful  issue,  by  numberless  cares 
and  incessant  superintendence,  will  be  fast  approaching 
about  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  >Iay  and  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  As  the  flower-stems  advance  in  altitude, 
sticks  will  be  required  to  support  the  blooms.  It  is  veiy 
needful  to  place  them  to  the  ]ilauts  for  that  purpose  ! 
before  the  flowers  open,  because,  if  delayed  till  that 
takes  place,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  might  break  them  ofl', 
or  bend  them  down  so  mucli  that  there  would  be  equal 
danger  of  breakage  in  trying  to  bring  them  to  an 
upright  position.  The  best  kind  of  sticks  are  those 
made  from  double  laths,  split  into  the  required  thick- 
ness, made  round  and  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife.  I'rom 
]5  to  IS  inches  will  be  a  proper  length.  After  they  are 
made,  give  them  a  coat  of  lead-coloured  paint,  and  when 
that  is  dry,  a  second  coating  of  light  green,  approaching 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  colour  of  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  This  malting  of  the  sticks  and  painting  them 
will,  of  necessity,  take  up  some  time,  and  they  should, 
therefore,  be  prepared  some  time  beforehand.  The  mak- 
ing of  them  would  be  a  pleasant  employment  for  the 
winter  evenings.  When  the  flower-stems  have  advanced 
to  six  or  nine  inches  in  length,  proceed  without  delay  to 
place  the  sticks  and  tie  the  stems  to  them.  Be  careful 
in  tlirusting  in  the  sticks  not  to  injure  the  roots.  If  any 
of  the  stems  are  imcommonly  vigorous,  let  them  have 
tlie  longest  sticks.  The  best  article  to  tie  them  down 
with  is  some  soft  new  Russia  mats,  obtained  from  tlie 
bark  of  the  lime  tree  in  that  country.  There  has  been 
of  late  years  a  kind  of  matting  introduced  from  Cuba, 
wliich  is  very  excellent  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  much 
more  expensive.  Amateurs,  who  do  not  mind  the  ex- 
pense, will  find  this  an  excellent  article — it  may  be  pro- 
cured of  any  respectable  London  tradesman  or  nursery- 
man. The  Russia  mats  arc,  however,  very  good,  aud 
may  be  more  easily  obtained.  In  tying  the  stems  great 
care  must  be  exercised ;  if  tied  tight  it  prevents  the  stem 
from  elongating,  and  it  then  bends  outwards  and  forms 
what  is  called  knees,  which,  if  not  immediately  relieved 
by  loosening  the  string,  will  snap  ofl'  at  the  joint,  aud  of 
course  destroy  the  bloom  on  such  stems.  To  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  this  misfortune  it  is  prudent  to  tie 
loosely  at  first.  The  string  should  be  tied  tightly  roimd 
the  stick  and  then  brought  round  the  flower-stem,  and 
tied  so  as  to  leave  room  for  it  to  expand,  without  any 
danger  of  forming  knees  or  crooked  joints.  This  tying 
will  require  to  be  often  repeated  to  keep  the  stems  per- 
fectly straight  and  upright.     When  they  have  attained 


their  full  growth,  which  happens  when  the  flower  buds 
have  become  huge  and  full,  the  ties  may  be  tightened, 
and  there  is  tlien  no  danger  of  breaking. 

Thinning  tlie  buds. — In  order  to  have  large,  full 
flowers,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  their  number.  If  the 
stem  is  weak,  one  flower  will  be  as  many  as  it  will  bring 
to  perfection,  but  if  strong,  two,  or  sometimes  three,  may 
be  allowed  to  bloom.  In  taking  ofl'  the  e.xtra  buds,  be 
careful  not  to  crack  or  injure  the  stem,  a  little  practice 
will  soon  enable  the  new  beginner  to  do  this  dexterously 
and  safely.  The  next  point  to  attend  to  is  to  place 
something  round  each  bud,  to  prevent  them  from  burst- 
ing on  one  side,  or  irregularly.  Very  small  Indian  rub- 
ber rings  are  the  very  best  articles  for  this  ])urpose,  for 
a  reason  easilj'  understood,  they  readily  expand  as  the 
bud  swells,  and  yet  are  tight  enough  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  buds  from  bursting.  If,  notwith- 
standing these  rings,  whether  of  Indian  rubber  or  any 
other  material,  the  buds  should  still  shew  inclination  to 
open  on  one  side,  then  take  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed 
scissors,  and  cut  open  the  calyx  or  flower-cup  on  tlie 
opposite  side  to  where  the  bursting  is  likely  to  take 
place.  This  tying  the  buds  is  an  important  point,  if 
good,  well-shaped  flowers  are  desu-able.  It  should  be 
done,  like  most  other  operations,  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
bloom,  and  the  ring  or  tye  should  be  fixed  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  bud.  If  it  be  lower,  it  will  not  prevent  the 
bursting,  and  if  above,  the  bud  will  swell  out  below  it, 
and  then  form  a  monstrous  mis-shapen  flower.  Suppos- 
ing that  every  point  of  cidture  has  been  duly  and 
properly  attended  to,  and  rightly  performed,  the  flowers 
will  begin  to  cxjiand,  shewing  the  beauties  of  the  open- 
ing bloom.  Then  a  fear  will  be  felt  by  the  anxious 
florist,  that  the  consummation  of  his  liopes  may  yet  be 
frustrated  by  glaring  sunshine,  stormy  winds,  or  beating 
rain.  Shelters  from  these  flower  despoilers  will  then  be 
in  requisition.  The  most  ett'ectual  pirotection  is  oiled 
canvass  covers  stretched  over  the  whole  bed,  upon  a 
frame  of  hoops  and  rods.  If  this  mode  should  be  con- 
sidered too  expensive,  caps  of  the  same  material,  nine 
inches  diameter,  kept  expanded  by  a  frame  of  wire,  will 
answer  almost  equally  as  well.  'I'hrust  in  near  to  the 
flowers  a  strong  stick,  just  low  enough  to  bo  above  the 
flower.  These  shelters  may  be  fastened  to  the  stake  by 
a  socket  on  one  side  of  the  cap,  wedged  firmly  to  keep  it 
fast  in  its  place.  These  being  placed  in  due  time  over 
the  flowers,  everything  has  been  done  by  the  careful, 
attentive  florist  to  ensure  success.  T.  Api'leby. 
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Urussels  Sprouts. — As  The  Cottagii  Gardener  is 
read  by  those  liaving  many  natural  difliculties  to  con- 
tend with,  as  well  as  by  those  onjoying  a  more  favoured   ' 
cliine,    we    will   make    tliis   useful    vegetable   the   sub- 
ject of   our  especial   notice  ;    and  though   it  may  not, 
in  all  cases,  form  so  suitable  an  accompaniment  to  the 
other  good  things  sent  to  table  as  fine  White  Brocoli,  I 
which,   under   favourable   cu'cumstauces,   may   be   ob-  ; 
tained   in  tolerable  good  succession,  yet  the  fact  of  its  ; 
being  at  all  times  in  a  state  fit  for  use,  has  established 
for  it  a  character  for  universal  utility.     In  those  districts 
where  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  other  things  tend 
to  check  the  growth,  if  not   entu-ely  to  kill,  the  more 
tender  kinds  of  Brocoli  and  other  things,  it  is  necessary 
to  plant  a  much  larger  proportion  of  this  imd  other  , 
hardy  vegetables  than  is  done  in  more  southei'U  lati-  i 
tudes ;  and  as  we  have  in   our  younger  days  bad  con- 
siderable experience  in  situations  not  much  favoured  by   , 
nature,  we  remember  it  to  bo  customaiy  there  to  plant 
as  largo  a  breadth  of  Brussels  Sj/routs  as  we  did  of  the 
whole  class  of  Brocoli  together ;  and  though   some  of 
our  London  and  southern  counties'  friends  may  think 
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tills  out  of  all  propoition,  we  will  tell  them  we  always 
found  the  Brussels  Sprouts  to  be  the  most  useful  por- 
tion of  our  winter  produce.  In  such  situations  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  them  as  early  as  possible ; 
for  that  piu'pose  sow  under  a  south  wall  or  vine  border, 
or  it  Miiglit  be  under  glass,  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
there  is  any  chance  of  trusting  seed  in  the  ground,  with 
a  probability  of  its  growing  ;  and  wo  have  seen  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Curled  Kale,  and  Savoys,  all  sown  in  the 
August  of  the  preceding  year  without  thoir  running  to 
seed — so  much  for  the  dill'erenoc  of  climate  and  other 
things.  And  to  those  wlio  feel  afraid  of  trying  this 
early  system,  we  may  say,  that  if  the  young  plants  do 
not  run  to  seed  in  the  June  following,  they  are  not 
likely  to  do  so  at  any  later  period  of  the  summer ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  June  in  such  places  an- 
swers to  May  in  others.  It  may  be  tolerably  well 
known  before  they  are  planted  out  what  prospect  there 
is  of  their  standing  ;  wo  nniy  add  that  the  quality  of  the 
seed  has  a  considerable  inliueuce  that  way,  originating 
as  they  did  in  a  class  of  plants  properly  annuals ;  it  has 
been  onlj-  by  successful  cultivation  that  a  biennial 
constitution  has  been  given  them,  and  their  disposition 
to  revert  to  the  original  is  often  seen  in  tliose  specimens 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  hastanU ;  but  independent  of 
those  spurious  plants  we  have  in  old  seed  a  greater 
tendency  to  hasten  tlie  performance  of  those  duties 
nature  intended  it  to  pertbrm,  which  is,  "  to  ripen  and 
scatter  its  seeds  for  a  future  progeny."  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  law  that  Balsam  growers  prefer  old  seed 
to  new,  the  latter  having  a  greater  disposition  to  grow 
than  flower,  which  disposition  is  necessary  in  the  vege- 
table. 

A  piece  of  ground  open  and  made  pretty  rich  suits 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  they  ouglit  never  to  be  less 
than  two  feet  apart  each  way  ;  we  need  hardly  add  that 
frequent  stii'ring  of  the  ground  is  necessary  to  insure 
successful  culture,  which,  however,  must  cease  when  the 
plants  cannot  ho  got  amongst  without  breaking  their 
leaves.  Occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure  will 
be  of  service ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  if  other  things  be 
favourable,  they  get  large  enough  without  such  assist- 
ance ;  and  we  have  sometimes  seen  them  assiuno  a 
gross  open  habit,  which  we  accounted  for  partly  to  the 
stimulants  employed,  as  well  as  to  the  imperfect  nature 
of  the  seeds.  After  they  have  become  fairly  established 
they  require  but  little  after-assistance ;  and  the  habit 
we  have  seen  some  adopt  of  breaking  off  a  great  part  of 
the  leaves  in  autumn,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth 
of  sprouts,  is  decidedly  bad,  being  at  variance  with 
every  recognised  law  of  nature  ;  and  we  may  add  we  have 
proved  it  to  be  so,  by  pulling  off  the  leaves  from  a  part  of 
the  plants  and  leaving  others  untouched.  The  latter 
were  much  finer  a  month  afterwards,  and  all  the  winter. 


In  cutting  the  sprouts,  leave  as  much  of  the  stalk  as 
possible,  as  the  next  crop  proceeds  from  the  base  of  it. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  in  late  [daces  the  plants  ought 
to  exhibit  a  fulness  early  in  autunni,  otherwise  they 
will  not  be  good  that  season.  In  hivoured  places,  where 
growth  scarcely  ceases  all  winter,  this  need  not  be 
insisted  on  ;  but  where  the  bleak,  chilly  atmosphere, 
cold  soil,  and  other  things  stop  their  progress,  indepen- 
dent of  the  rigours  of  winter,  it  is  advisable  that  they 
inature  their  growth  in  time.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  seen  some  of  which  the  principal  growth  took 
place  after  the  first  of  October ;  and  even  the  present 
season,  in  which  we  have  had  an  early  winter,  we  saw 
some  excellent  Brussels  Sprouts  lately,  which,  at  the 
time  above-mentioned,  hardly  showed  what  they  were. 
It  is  only  in  very  severe  winters  that  this  vegetable  is 
hurt  by  the  frost — the  memorable  one  of  1837  and  18;)8 
for  instance;  but  when  this  vegetable  suffers,  the  damage 
to  other  things  is  woeful. 

SuNDiuEs. — The  changeable  weather  common  at  this 
season  renders  it  advisable  to  take  care  of  Caulijlotver 
plants  under  protection,  but  they  must  not  be  entirely 
covered  up ;  in  fact,  the  less  they  are  so  the  better,  pro- 
vided tliey  are  secured  on  very  frosty  days  and  nights, 
but  on  all  other  occasions  let  them  be  fully  exposed. 
But  as  we  have  been  speaking  of  those  inclement  situa- 
tions, common  in  the  north,  we  nmy  add  that  Cabbage 
plants  require  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  nnich  protection 
there,  as  Cauliflowers  do  in  the  south;  and  a  very 
severe  winter  is  equally  fatal  to  them.  We,  therefore, 
urge  on  our  readers  the  propriety  of  preserving  such 
valuable  crops,  and  all  available  protecting  mateiials 
should  be  at  once  put  in  operation ;  and  things  homely, 
and  even  untidy,  will  present  themselves  as  useful  at  a 
time  when  appearances  ai'e  really  of  less  moment  than 
the  future  utility  of  the  crop  saved;  and,  in  such  places, 
pits  covered  with  wooden  shutters  ought  to  be  erected, 
to  contain  a  mass  of  Broccoli,  &c.,  which  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  house  at  this  season;  glass,  doubtless,  would 
bo  better,  but  the  former  will  do.  These  ought  to  be 
taken  up  some  dry  day  with  balls,  and  be  removed  to 
this  place  of  safety.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a 
certain  amount  of  size  is  sacrificed  were  the  season  mild 
enough  to  allow  them  to  be  fully  developed  in  the  place 
they  had  been  growing  ;  yet  the  probabilities  are,  that 
no  good  whatever  might  bo  had  of  those  expected  to 
come  in  use  in  winter,  pleads  powerfully  the  use  of  some 
protection  for  them  at  that  inclement  season.  The  same 
care  and  attention  to  Cucumbers,  French  Beans,  and  other 
things  under  forcing,  recommended  in  former  Calendars, 
is  still  necessary,  and  the  general  direction  as  to  suiting 
the  necessary  work  of  the  season  to  the  weather  is 
equally  applicable  now  as  before. 

J.  E. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INPORMATION, 


OUB  VILLAGEES. 


By  the  Authoress  of 

A  CONTENTED  mind  is  a  blessing  to  its  possessor,  so  much 
so,  that  ne.xt  to  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  it  is  most  to  be 
desired.  It  always  accompanies  gocUinesa ;  a  discontented 
Christian — I  mean  a  real,  vital  Christian — cannot  be.  No 
man  who  fuUij  puts  his  trust  in  the  Lord  can  be  dis- 
contented, because  he  knows  and  feels  that  the  Hand  which 
leads  and  works  for  him  does  all  things  tcell ;  and  he  would 
rather  have  God's  i\-ill  performed  towards  him  than  his  own. 
His  heart's  confession  is,  "  It  is  the  Lord :  let  Him  do  what 
seemeth  Him  good." 

AVilliam  Hopkins  is  the  most  quiet,  inoffensive  old  man 
possible.  He  is,  I  believe,  so  far  as  man  can  see  into  the 
heart,  a  sincere  Christian,  and  he  is  quite  a  fit  person  to  sit 


''  My  Flowers,"  ic, 

for  the  picture  of  contentment.     He  is  old,  but  his  bodily 
infirmities  are  beyond  his  age,  and  he  is  unable  to  do  more 
than  just  creep  about,  go  on  little  errands,  and  pick  up 
sticks.    He  has  been  for  many  years   suffering   extreme 
privations,  in  fact  his  small  parish  allowance  was  not  enough 
to  obtain  sufficient  food,  and  pay  his  rent ;  and  had  he  not 
had  the  precarious  earnings  of  liis  daughter  to  look  to,  he  < 
must  long  ago  have  been  au  inmate  of  the  dreaded  Union  I 
Workhouse.    He,  and  his  daughter,  and  his  grand-child,  i 
were  obliged,  at  one  time,  to  occupy  a  cottage  \ntXx  another  [ 
old  woman,  whose  very  face  prepossessed  people  against  her, 
and  this  was  a  great  trial  to  poor  old  Hopkins,  because  he 
was  a  man  of  peaceable  habits,  and  could  not  bear  unholy  i 
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language  and  behaviour.  On  being  questioned  as  to  the 
conduct  of  this  woman,  he  meekly  said,  "  her  ways  are  not 
my  ways ;"  and  he  quietly  awaited  deliverance  when  the  Ood 
whom  he  trusted  should  see  fit.  It  came.  A  small  cottage 
belonging  to  a  neighbouring  family  was  vacant,  and  he  and 
his  daughter  were  put  into  it  rent  free,  to  look  after  the 
untenanted  house  and  garden  to  whicli  it  was  attached. 
This  was  a  special  blessing  to  poor  old  Hopkins,  and  he 
remained  for  some  years  un  the  same  spot,  suffering  many 
trials  and  wants,  but  in  the  midst  of  them  all  enjoyin  g 
great  consolations.  He  was  spealcing  one  day  of  his  poverty, 
and  the  view  he  took  of  it  was  at  once  striking  and 
affecting ;  "  Tlie  Lord  knows  my  heart,"  he  said, "  better  than 
I  Icnow  it  myself.  He  knows  that  I  am  Ufjt  tit  to  be  trusted 
with  riches;"  and  in  this  humble,  self-condemning  spirit  he 
justified  the  Lord's  dealings  with  him,  and  was  still.  What 
a  lesson  to  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  raurmm-  at  their 
state  of  life  ! 

When  the  house  was  let  to  which  the  cottage  belonged, 
there  was  a  poor  prospect  for  the  old  man,  because  the  new 
tenants  wished  for  their  own  people  to  be  near  them,  and  he 
must  therefore  give  up  his  little  quiet  home.  At  one  time 
the  Union  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  here  his  heart  failed 
him,  for  he  had  a  strong  repugnance  to  giving  up  his 
liberty,  and  submitting  to  restraint,  however  wholesome,  in 
his  latter  days.  But  he  trusted  with  simple  confidence  to 
an  Arm  that  never  fails,  that  ever  bringeth  salvation ;  and 
tliat  Arm  protected  him.  His  daughter,  an  honest,  liaid- 
working  creature,  had  been  for  a  long  time  employed  as 
laundress  in  a  common  way,  by  a  neighbom-ing  family,  and 
at  this  time  of  difficulty,  it  was  proposed  to  them  to  occupy 
two  rooms  over  some  outhouses,  where  they  might,  at  any 
rate,  live  peacefully  and  rent  free.  The  gladness  of  the 
poor  old  man  was  great  at  escaping  from  the  dreaded  Union, 
and  he  was  soon  quietly  established  in  his  new  dwelling. 
Nothing  coidd  be  more  peacefid,  and  patient,  and  thankful, 
than  poor  old  Hopkins  in  his  lowly  liome.  It  screened  him 
from  the  weather,  and  brought  him  into  immediate  contact 
with  friends  who  could  help  him  in  sickness  and  sorrow,  and 
do  him  little  offices  of  kindness  when  opportimities  occurred. 
It  was  really  a  haven  of  rest  to  the  old  man,  after  many 
buHettings. 

Not  very  long  after  he  had  settled  himself  a  severe  afflic- 
tion fell  upon  him.  His  daughter,  after  a  week's  illness, 
died,  and  left  him  a  real  mourner,  with  the  charge  of  a  little 
girl,  a  lieavy  charge  for  a  poor,  old,  crippled  man.  At  first 
this  blow  almost  stunned  him,  but  tlie  upward  gaze  of  faith 
supported  him,  and  he  looked  for  help  where  it  is  ever  to  be 
found.  His  little  granddaughter  met  with  a  situation  in  a 
tradesman's  family,  who  treat  her  as  a  daughter,  and  with 
whom  slie  is  doing  well,  and  the  peacefitl  days  of  old  Hop- 
kins, in  his  little  soUtary  chamber,  are  untroubled  by  any 
fear  or  anxiety  on  her  account.  He  sits  by  his  fireside  in 
perfect  peace,  with  the  Book  of  Books  open  before  him.  Very 
seldom  does  any  one  break  the  silence  of  liis  life,  but  he  says 
he  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  lonely ;  he  has  no  fear ; 
he  has  One  with  him  l)y  day  and  by  night  who  cheers  his 
solitude,  to  whom  he  can  tell  his  w.ants  and  wishes,  who 
gives  him  all  things  that  are  good  for  bun,  preserves  him 
from  every  danger,  keeps  him  in  perfect  peace,  visits  him  in 
the  night  season,  and  sweetens  every  pain.  With  such  a 
friend,  Hopkins  is  as  rich  a  man  as  any  in  the  land,  and 
many  a  coronetted  brow  may  envy  the  unbroken  rest  he 
finds  on  his  hard  pillow.  He  keeps  his  little  room  clean 
and  in  order ;  there  is  no  one  to  make  a  litter  and  put  him 
out  of  his  way ;  he  spends  much  of  his  time  in  the  open 
air  sweeping  up  leaves,  and  doing  a  few  light  jobs  about  the 
house,  and  in  the  evening  the  little  white  column  of  smoke 
that  rises  from  his  chimney  speaks  of  a  calm  and  cheerful 
evening  horn'.  There  he  sits  in  a  red  woollen  cap,  and  a 
rushlight  on  the  table,  but  he  can  discourse  upon  things  of 
wondrous  import,  and  scloicn  may  take  a  lesson  from  his  lips. 

At  this  solemn  period  of  the  year,  when  we  are  again 
drawing  near  to  the  day  on  which  the  Son  of  God  came  "  to 
save  his  people  from  their  sins,"  let  us  hear  what  an  aged 
Christian  can  say  about  "  the  things  that  belong  unto  our 
peace."  He  can  tell  us  that  great  is  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  peace  of  him  that  keep  his  laws.  He  can 
tell  us  that  "  the  Lord  knoweth  the  days  of  the  upright,  and 
their  inheritance  shall  be  for  ever."     He  can  teU  us  that 


Jesus  Christ  is  "  the  bread  of  life  :  he  that  cometh  unto  him 
shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  in  him  shall  never 
thirst."  He  can  tell  us  that  this  same  Jesus  "  hath  an  un- 
changeable priesthood,  wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save 
them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing 
he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them." 

Let  us  listen  to  the  teaching  of  a  humble  servant  of  God, 
and  follow  his  steps.  We  may  never  live  to  commemorate 
another  nativity  of  Christ.  Let  tlie  song  of  Angels  echo 
through  our  hearts,  and  let  us  receive  into  our  inmost  souls 
the  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people." 
Let  us  keep  Christmas  like  Christiaiis,  and  not  with  vain 
and  idle  mirth.  Let  it  be  to  us  all  a  time  of  spiiitual  joy 
and  solerun  thought. 


BRITISH  FUNGI. 

No  plants  are  so  numerous,  and  none  more  interesting 
than  the  Fungi.  In  our  British  Flora  they  form  by  far 
the  largest  Natm-al  Order,  containing  not  only  what  are 
known  as  Trujfles,  Mushrooms,  and  2'ouilstools,  but  also  in 
the  lower  groups  what  are  termed  Moiildhicss,  Mihk'ir,  Smut, 
Bust,  Blii/lit,  and  Dry-rot.  Many  are  so  minute  as  to  be  quite 
inrisible  to  the  naked  eye,  while  others  attain  dimensions 
which  in  tropical  climates  have  been  taken  at  first  sight  for 
crouching  lions.  So  prolific  are  they,  that  one  individual 
of  Reticularia  maxima  will  produce  50,000,000,  or  more, 
spores  (seeds) ;  and  so  minute  are  the  spoi-es  in  some 
species  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  so  light  as 
to  float  in  the  air  like  thin  smoke.  In  subterranean  species 
they  (the  spores)  spread  equally  freely  by  being  conveyed 
with  the  water  that  drains  through  the  earth  ;  therefore 
then-  abundance  and  rapid  dispersion  are  easily  accounted 
for.  Of  their  geographical  distribution  we  Imow  but  little 
at  present;  and  in  extra-tropical  countries  they  are  so  nu- 
merous that  we  cannot  safely  form  an  idea  of  the  nmnber 
tliat  really  exist. 

To  the  admirer  of  nature  no  plants  are  more  interesting, 
nor  can  many  rival  them  in  beauty  ;  flomishiug,  as  they  do, 
when  the  gay  flowers  of  summer  have  ceased  to  bloom,  and 
dead  leaves  alone  bestrew  oiu-  pathway, — they  then  become  a 
herald  of  approaching  winter,  which  to  the  botanist  is  a 
second  summer,  for  then  our  Cryptogamic  plants  are  in 
perfection, — then  it  is  that  fungi  surround  us  on  all  sides, 
forming  objects  tridy  worthy  of  our  admiration,  dazzling 
om-  eyes  with  their  lovely  hues  ( foimd,  as  they  ai-e,  of  every 
colour  except  pure  green)  and  varied  forms.  Nor  are  their 
odours  less  variable,  some  being  of  a  most  offensive,  others 
of  a  most  delicate,  perfume. 

Fungi  thrive  and  produce  their  colours  as  well  in  dark- 
ness as  in  light,  which  is  not  the  case  with  many  other 
lilants.  In  mines  and  caves,  far  from  tlie  light  of  day, 
nuuiy  vegetate,  covering  the  roof  and  walls,  and  producing  a 
beautiful  phosphorescent  light,  giring  the  beholder  an  idea 
of  an  enchanted  castle.  Beautiful  and  highly  interesting  as 
are  the  objects  of  which  this  order  is  composed,  it  has  of 
late  years  been  less  studied  in  this  country,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  than  any  other  branch  of  Cryiitogamic  plants. 
This  neglect  has,  in  a  great  measure,  originated  from  the 
idea  too  prevalent,  that  it  is  almost  (if  not  quite)  impossible 
to  dry  and  preserve  them  in  a  herbarium  with  other  plants. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  many  may,  with 
a  little  care  and  practice,  be  dried  (according  to  the  plan 
adopted  more  especially  fur  them,  which  is  briefly  explained 
in  vol.  v.,  part  2  of  the  English  Flora)  as  readily  as  other 
Cryptogamic  plants  ;  and  experience  will  soon  show  be- 
ginners that  they  will  produce  specimens  fai'  more  faithful 
than  was  ever  anticipated. 

Fungi  are  important  as  man's  greatest  friends  and  enemies, 
and  ai'e  most  worthy  of  our  consideration  under  the  follow- 
ing heads,  namely — as  scavengers  of  nature,  decomposing 
and  removing  refuse  matters,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  would  be  found  useless  incum- 
brances and  injuiious  tenants. 

As  parasites,  they  are  desti-uctive  to  the  animals  or  plants 
on  which  they  grow ;  as  poisons,  to  the  careless  and  inex- 
perienced ;  as  valuable  remedies  to  the  n»edical  profession  ; 
and  as  food — supplying  nearly  the  only  nourishment,  for  a 
limited  period,  to  thousands,  and  especially  to  the  people  of 
Russia.     That  the  publicj  therefore,  would  derive  much 
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benefit  by  having  a  sufficient  Icnowledge  of  I'migi  to  enable 
tbem  to  seeli  the  good,  and  avoid  the  bad,  no  doubt  can 
exist. 

In  the  higher  groups  they  ai'e  found  principally  growing 
upon  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or  upon  soil 
arising  from  their  decomposition.  These  tlicy  rapidly 
destroy,  and  speedily  remove,  thus  rendering  what  was 
useless  to  itself  useful  to  its  sm-vivors. 

See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain  ; 

See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again ; 

All  forms  that  perisli  other  forms  supply  ; 

By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die. 

As  parasites  in  the  lower  groups,  they  are  found  growing 
on  the  living  botUes  of  both  auinuils  and  vegetables,  and 
tlieir  injurious  etiects  to  corn  ai-e  by  many  unhappily  too  well 
known.  In  the  form  of  Moiddiuess,  called  by  gardeners 
damp,  tbey  are  very  injuvious  in  greenhouses,  tlourisliiug  in 
a  damp  cold  temperature,  but  they  may  be  considerably 
chei'ked  in  their  growth  by  keeping  the  air  in  houses  hot 
and  ilamp,  or  cold  and  dry. 

Uredo  Jielida  (Cankerbrand)  and  U.  siijetum  (Smut)  are 
amongst  the  parasitical  fungi  so  injurious  to  our  corn. 
Lime-water,  and  a  brine  of  common  salt,  each  have  been 
recommended  for  keeping  seed  com  in,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  either  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  spores  (seeds)  of 
both  of  the  above  fungi.  Fields  also  should  be  dressed 
with  lime  and  salt  where  a  crop  has  been  affected  by  the 
same.  Spermmcdia  daviis  (Ergot  of  Eye ),  is  another  fungus 
which,  though  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  of  our 
modern  Pharmacopoea,  produces  a  dreadful  disease  when 
abundant  on  corn  of  which  bread  is  made  ;  and  may  be 
considered  a  dangerous  poison. 

Subterraneau  fimgi  are  also  very  injurious  to  our  crops, 
the  progress  of  whicli  may  sometimes  be  checked  by  deepli/ 
trenching  the  ground  atl'ected.  Merulius  lachrijmans  (Dry- 
rot)  is  also  very  injurious  to  wooden  structures;  the  best 
preventive  is  to  keep  timber  dry,  witli  free  ventUation  of  air, 
for  four  or  five  years  previous  to  using,  to  which  some  add, 
satm'ate  with  a  strong  solution  of  coiTosive  subihaate ;  the 
prudence  of  tlie  latter  plan,  however,  1  consider  doubtful, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  some  otiier  substance 
might  not  be  equally  ethcacious,  and  the  use  of  so  dangerous 
a  poison  be  avoided.  Upon  a  small  scale,  white  of  egg  is 
supposed  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  i)reventing  the  growth 
of  minute  fungi.  To  the  above  may  be  added  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  which  prey  upon  oiu'  books  and 
provisions,  and  are  otherwise  injmious.  Cheese,  however, 
is  sometimes  improved  by  their  presence;  and  it  may  be 
interesting  here  to  state,  that  nioukUness  which  so  fre- 
quently attacks  provisions  and  books,  may  be  etfectually 
prevented  by  the  use  of  essential  oils,  or  any  other  perfume. — 
F.  Y.  Bkocas. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TO    CORRESPOPJDEIMTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  "  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Come);  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Cow  Cabbages  (Enquirer). — You  will  be  as  gratified  as  we  are  at 
receiving  the  following,  lor  it  is  an  important  piece  of  information  : — 
'*  In  your  Idfith  number,  you  state  to  j'our  correspondent,  '  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  transplant  these  from  the  seed-bed  now,  to  retard  them  for 
planting  out  in  May  or  June  ;  they  would  only  run  up  to  seed  next  year.' 
For  your  information,  from  my  too-forward  seed-bed  last  December,  I 
planted,  contrary  to  the  advice  both  of  my  gardener  and  farming  man. 
some  2,000  on  the  ground  wherp  they  were  to  stand  the  summer,  and  I 
am  now  eating  the  crop,  the  bulk  of  which  weigh  tVum  25  to  3i)  lbs.  each, 
and  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  plants  run  to  seed."~Charlcs 
Norris,  Wood  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

Azalea  Indica  in  a  Window  (M.  G.  C.).— These  will  bloom  in 
spring  if  the  Hower-buils  are  set,  which  you  may  now  know  by  their 
plumpness,  and  feeling  firm  at  the  point.  You  had  better  give  no  manure 
water,  however  weak,  until  after  the  new  year  begins,  and  the  buds  are 
more  advanced.  You  must  not  think  of  repotting  them  until  after 
blooming — that  is,  presuming  they  wdl  do  so,  nor  in  any  case  until  spring 
or  sumoier.  Give  air  when  you  can,  and  read  what  Ulr.  Fish  aud  others 
said  about  keeping  plants  in  rooms  last  year. 

Hyacinths  in  Bowls  and  Glassks  (I hid). —Those  in  glasses 
must  have  the  water  changed  at  least  twice  a-week  ;  put  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  in  the  water.  If  you  pot  a  number  of  these  and  other  sorts  of 
bulbs  now,  you  may  have  regular  successions  until  they  come  in  tlie  open 
air.  You  would  see  the  mode  of  doing  all  this  stated  lately.  We  do  not 
think  of  any  kind  of  seeds  that  in  your  circumstances  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  sow  now  for  window  display. 
Ddeation  of  Hotbed  {HI.  N.  O.).— "If  a  hotbed  of  dung,  large 


enough  to  support  a  two-light  bos,  be  made  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, how  long  will  it  retain  sufficient  heat — without  the  process  of 
lining — for  the  purpose  of  propagating  greenhouse  and  bedding-out 
plants,  and  raising  tender  annuals?"  An  important  question,  but  the 
answer  depending  greatly  on  the  depth  of  the  bed,  the  state  of  the  dung, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  builder.  With  a  bed  two  feet  deep,  and  dung 
not  too  rank,  nor  yet  too  decomposeil  and  close — for  then  the  heating 
would  soon  be  over — nicely  built,  and  mixed  with  some  loose  prunings, 
or  other  matter,  to  keep  the  inti;rior  open,  and  the  bed  all  round  fully  a 
loot  wider  than  the  frame,  you  will  liiid  as  much  heat  as  necessary  for  the 
best  part  of  three  months,  to  suit  tlie  plants  you  mention,  and  then 
turning  the  bed,  and  placing  a  few  barrowsful  of  fresher  dung  below, 
would  give  you  heat  enough  for  any  thing  during  summer. 

Plants  in  a  North-east  Window  {Inquirer). — Wc  are  sorry  we 
cannot  assist  you,  none  of  the  plants  you  mention  can  be  grown  in  sucii 
a  room,  unless  close  to  the  window-sill.  This  is  your  only  hope  for 
Heliotropes  and  Cinerurins — the  window-sill,  and  a  table  or  stage  two  or 
three  feet  back  from  it.  Of  tlie  others,  Geraniums  of  the  scarlet  kinds, 
Fuchsias,  Cacti,  Salvias,  if  large  plants  cut  down,  Oleanders,  and  Aga- 
pant/iioi,  may  all  be  kept  in  such  a  room  for  summer  display  elsewhere  ; 
but  you  must  not  attemjit  to  grow  them,  and  the  colder  they  are,  just 
free  from  frost,  and  the  drier  they  are,  just  not  to  be  quite  dry,  the  better 
they  will  be.     You  must  not  mind  their  dismal  yellow-like  look  now. 

Filling  Blanks  on  Kitciikn-garden  Walls  (/iirf). — Fill  up  the 
walls  where  you  have  now  Peaches  and  Nectarines  with  the  same  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  I  would  move  the  Nectarine,  where  it  stands  in  the  end 
wall  by  itself,  and  add  it  to  the  others ;  but  if  variety  is  an  object,  instead 
of  having  the  long  wall  all  Nectarines  and  Peaches,  have  two  trees  of 
Moorpurk  Apricnt.  The  place  from  whence  the  Nectarine  was  taken 
fill  up  with  a  Coe^s  Golden  Drop  Plwrn,  or  a  Marie  Louise  Pear :  and  on 
your  other  wall  remove  the  two  apples,  and  fill  it  entirely  with  Cherries ; 
the  most  westerly  aspect  with  EltoJi  and  Circassian,  and  the  most 
northerly  with  Murel'o.  It  is  always  an  advantage  to  have  the  same 
trees  together.  The  direction  in  which  your  gulden  points  is  not  in  our 
opinion  a  desirable  one.  If  you  preferred  Pears  to  Cherries,  most  of  the 
best  French  kinds  would  flourish  on  such  a  wall. 

GREENnousE  (C.  A.). — Yours  has  a  western  aspect,  is  18  feet  by  14,  is 
not  to  be  heated,  and  you  ask  what  to  grow  in  it  in  winter,  and  whether 
Camellias  3.x\A  Tea-scented  Hoses  will?  Undoubtedly;  and  yet  wc  feel 
sorry  that  an  occasional,  not  a  perpetual,  fire  during  winter,  is  found 
such  a  trouble  and  annoyance.  If  you  merely  wish  to  keep  the  plants, 
then,  unless  in  very  severe  weather,  when  a  little  protection  would  be 
necessary,  you  would  succeed  admirably  ;  but  if  you  expected  the  plants 
to  open  and  delight  you  with  their  bloom  in  winter,  then  both  frosty  and 
dull  weather  would  be  a  greater  annoyance  than  the  fire  has  been.  What 
more  annoying  than  to  see  a  fine  bud  refusing  to  open,  or  nipped  just  as 
it  is  expanding  its  beauties?  Yet  you  cannot  help  yourself,  because  the 
fiat  has  gone  forth,  that  a  fire  shall  not  be  made.  Some  time  ago,  lists 
of  the  hardiest  greenhouse  plants  were  given  for  such  a  house,  and  the 
means  of  protecting  them  by  a  covering  inside  in  very  severe  weather.  If 
you  packed  your  roses  in  moss,  Ike,  they  would  want  no  covering  what- 
ever, and  would  make  fine  specimens  in  early  summer ;  but  if  you  should 
consider  all  covering  as  great  an  annoyance  as  the  firing,  the  best  thing 
for  depending  on  for  ornament  in  winter,  would  be  the  hardiest  and  early 
flowering  Heaths;  such  shrubs  as  Litiirustinas,  and  such  plants  as  Wall 
Floivers.  We  will,  however,  think  the  matter  over  ;  but  really  we  advise 
you  to  resolve  to  have  a  tire  now  and  then. 

Bad  Gravel  Walks.— Owe  who  appreciates  The  Cottage  Gardener 
says  : — "  We  have  a  garden  walk  of  some  extent,  on  a  sandy  bottom  ;  in 
the  summer  it  was  topped  with  about  an  inch  of  fine  gravel,  which  had 
been  too  long  dry  before  it  was  put  down,  from  which,  or  some  other 
cause,  it  has  never  bound,  and  sadly  retains  the  wet  and  damp."  You 
should  remove  the  coat  of  sand  altogether,  but  concrete  cannot  stand  if 
made  now  ;  the  middle  of  fliarch  will  be  early  enough  to  begin  to  make 
concrete.  The  old  gravel  will  do  all  you  want,  up  to  the  very  last  coat, 
which  need  not  be  thicker  than  the  eighth-of-an-inch. 

Pit  (/A(rf).— Twelve  feet  by  six  is  a  good  size  for  a  three-light  pit;  and 
your  gardener  will  soon  get  reconciled  to  the  angle  you  propose,  by  the 
back  being  three  feet  high,  and  the  front  two  feet,  for  it  is  a  very 
good  one.  If  you  can  get  the  rough  plate  glass,  use  it  in  preference  to 
sheet ;  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  true.  Six  inches  wide, 
and  about  eight  inches  long,  are  good  proportions  for  pit  glass.  Jaune 
Desprez  requires  very  little  pruning  indeed;  it,  and  all  tender  roses, 
should  be  pruned  either  at  the  end  of  October  or  at  the  end  of  Ularch. 
Before  the  frost  sets  in,  and  after  it  is  over,  are  the  true  seasons  for 
cutting  tender  trees  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  tender  roses. 

Hardy  Fruit  (J.  S.,  Newcastle-on-Ti/ne).— Kitchen  Apples:  Manks' 
Codling,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  John  Apple.  Dessert  Apples :  Kerry 
Pippin,  Golden  Reinette,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil,  Pearson's  Plate,  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Hicks'  Fancy,  Red  Margaret,  Boston 
Russet.  Pears  (dwarf  standards)  :  Jargonelle,  Louis  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Beurre  diel.  William's  bon  Chretienne,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Glout  ]\Ior- 
ceau,  Hacon's  Incomparable.  Plums:  Wilmot's  Orleans,  Royal  Hitive, 
Rivers'  Favourite,  Reine  Claude  Violette,  Golden  Drop.  Chet-ries :  May 
Duke,  Black  Eagle,  Royal  Duke,  Klton.  Red  Currants:  The  Houghton 
Castle,  or  Raby  Castle,  or  Goliab,  all  the  same ;  the  May's  Victoria  we 
do  not  know.  Black  Currant:  The  Black  Grape;  and  White  Dutch. 
Raspherries:  White  Antwerp  and  Fastoltf.  Strawberries:  Black  Prince, 
Keen's  Seedling,  British  Queen,  and  Klton.  Slocks:  The  Apples  on 
Paradise,  Pears  on  Quince,  the  others  on  ordinary  stocks.  Let  us  advise 
you  to  procure  and  practice  the  advice  on  platforms  in  our  back  num- 
bers—planting entirely  at/uce  the  ground  lei'el~ior  we  know  the  New- 
castle climate  well,     We  confidently  urge  this  advice. 

Raspberries  Failing  (G.  H.  Fastolff,  Hull).—Ha,ve  you  any  moss 
or  peat  soil  in  your  quarter?  Any  black  loose  vegetable  or  alluvial  soil 
of  a  loose  ch.iracter  ?  Obtain  plenty  of  this,  mix  nearly  a  half  with  your 
soil,  road  sand,  manure,  &c.,  and  you  will  soon  conquer  the  raspberry. 
Keep  your  soil  high,  and  a  foot  deep,  and  give  heavy  mulching.  Your 
mint  is  a  confirmatory  matter,  both  are  half  starved  ;  root  action  not 
speedy  enough  for  the  demand.     A  deep  and  dark  loose  soil  for  laint. 

Cuttings  of  Roses  (J.  H.  Wilson).— No  time  should  now  he  lost  in 
putting  in  cuttings  of  the  roses  you  name  (Bourbons  and  Perpetuals). 
The  spring  is  not  at  all  a  good  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  roses  in  general 
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in  the  open  ground,  although  those  of  acme  kinds  of  China  and  other 
rosea  will  succeed  as  well  in  the  spring  as  in  the  autumn.  Laitre  Danoust 
is  not  at  all  a  tit  subject  to  plant  against  a  tree.  It  is  too  modest  to  dis- 
pute tlie  right  ol"  its  roots  with  those  of  its  huge  neighbour.  Plant 
/'"(■/(c/i^  i^tfr/je/HeZ/e  instead,  and  after  a  time  bud  tlic  Laure  on  it,  and 
the  shelter  of  the  branches  will  be  in  its  favour. 

Garden  close  to  a  Foundry  {E.  S.). — The  Evergreen  and  Ayr- 
shire roses  in  our  lists,  will  grow  as  Climbers  in  your  garden,  but  if  you 
like  them,  take  Cotuneuster  micTophyllu,  Jusminnm  nudijiuruin,  as  part 
of  the  cumbers,  and  as  Fuchsbts  do  well  with  you,  increase  the  number. 
The  Hullyhock  is  also  a  good  thing  to  stand  smoke,  but  as  the  ground  is 
very  damp,  we  would  not  advise  many  herbaceous  piants.  Have  you  ever 
tried  annuals  :-'  Clnrkius,  Collhisias,  and  such  like,  with  all  the  Laikspur 
triije,  would  be  more  likely  to  suit  you. 

HIanore  fur  Potatoes  {E.  X>.  J?.).— Potatoes  are  best  grown  upon 
ground  that  is  moderately  fertile  from  being  manured  for  previous  crops. 
If  the  soil  necessarily  used  is  so  poor  that  manure  at  the  time  of  planting 
is  absolutely  required,  then  use  leaf-mould,  charred  refuse,  soot  and  salt, 
and  sucli  like  fertilizers,  because  the  more  ammonia  there  is  in  the  manure 
employed,  the  more  liable  is  tlie  crop  to  be  diseaseil.  All  dungs  abound 
with  ammoniacal  salts.  Spread  whatever  manure  you  use  on  the  surface, 
and  dig  it  in  before  planting.  There  being  fruit-trees  on  the  border 
(very  bad  gardening,  by-tlie  bye)  is  an  additional  reason  for  not  employ- 
ing rich  dungs.  None  of  those  we  have  recommended  will  injure  your 
trees.  If  you  plant  on  the  surface,  and  earth  over  the  sets,  as  recom- 
mended at  p.  117,  you  will  less  injure  the  roots  of  your  wall-trees.  Paint 
over  your  trees,  to  destroy  insects,  with  the  sulphur  compound  so  often 
recommended  by  Mr.  Errington. 

Poultry  {Philanthf).~An%teT  Bonn  will  feel  much  pleasure  in  con- 
sidering the  questions  proposed  in  the  article  on  poultry,  which  will 
appear  the  last  Thursday  in  January,  as  they  require  rather  lengthy 
consideration,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  of  general  interest. 

Ge,\bral  Index  {F.  )V.  S.J. — At  present  we  have  resolved  ?iot  to 
I)ublish  one. 

Old  White  China  Roses  (Ski/iner  Tu7'7ier). — Apply  to  any  of  the 
large  Rose  growers;  we  cannot  undertake  commissions. 

Zinc  Cuurns  {Buculia}.—Cim  any  of  our  readers  state  their  experience 
in  the  use  of  zinc  churns?  If  you  write  to  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Koxted 
Hall,  near  Colchester,  we  know  that  he  will  facilitate  your  object  in  any 
reasonable  way.  Our  correspondent,  also,  wishes  for  a  sow  of  tbe  Cliinese 
breed,  which,  she  wickedly  says,  we,  in  a  recent  number,  maintain,  "  live 
upon  nothing,  and  fatten  on  the  same."  Biscuit  siftings  are  most 
excellent  for  fatting  pigs,  and  jirotitable,  when  they  can  be  obtained  cheap 
at  the  Admiralty  sales. 

Hartley's  itouGii  Glass  (Rev.  J.  S,  L.). — We  never  heard  of  any 
valid  objection  to  this  glass  founded  on  its  not  lapping  well.  It  is  a  very 
great  mistake  to  think  that  the  laps  of  the  glass  for  a  greenhouse  ought 
to  fit  close  ;  so  far  is  this  from  lieing  the  case,  that  we  prefer  the  laps 
being  open,  and  so  does  Mr.  Crawshay,  the  distinguished  grape-grower. 
Such  openings  keep  up  a  gentle  flow  uf  air,  whicU  is  highly  beneficial. 
If  you  have  the  rough  glass  you  will  not  require  blinds  to  your  green- 
house. This  glass  may  be  described  as  softening  the  direct  rays  of  light ; 
it  does  not  exclude  them. 

AscLEPiAs  tuuerosa  (J.  D.  11.). — This  is  a  hardy  bulb.  You  shall 
have  a  fuller  answer  next  week. 

Exchange  of  Cuttings. — Flora  Montague  wishes  to  exchange  cut- 
tings of  a  very  large  collection  of  bedding  plants,  Fuchsias  and  Pelargo- 
niums, for  plants  of  Campanula  carputica,  ike. 

Eight  Dessert  Apples  {John  Tat/lor). —The  fullowing  will  give  you 
a  good  succession:  —  M'/iite  Joancting,  Early  red  Margaret,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Hichs^s  Fancy,  Margil,  Pitniaston  Nonpareil,  Lamb  Abbey  Pear- 
main,  and  Sfurmer  Pippin. 

Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary  {Ibid).— It  is  now  complete,  and 
may  be  had  bound  in  cloth,  price  eight  shillings  and  sixpence.  M'e 
believe  Lindley's  "  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  may  be  had  in  parts,  but  it  is 
priced  thirty  shillings. 

Insect  {W.  X.  H^.J.— The  insect  on  your  Sollya  salicifulia  is  probably 
the  thrip.    Try  dusting  your  plant  with  Scotch  snuff. 


Conservatory  (j1/.  C.  A.).  -If  your  present  arrangement  keeps  the 
temperature,  even  in  severe  weather,  at  \{p  above  the  freezing  point,  that 
is  at  42^,  that  is  warm  enough  if  your  plants  are  only  such  as  are  the 
usual  tenants  of  a  conservatory,  if  you  require  more  heat  and  moisture, 
we  do  not  think  a  single  gas-burner  will  produce  fumes  enough  to  injure 
the  plants,  and  it  may  be  rendered  very  eflicient  by  being  beneath  a  pan 
of  water,  in  keeping  the  air  moist,  which  you  say  is  now  too  dry. 

Wr.  Edwards  {A.  R.  A'.).— We  quite  assent  to  your  maxim,  which 
in  honest  English  is,  the  proof  of  guilt  must  be  produced  by  the  accuser. 
I  Such  proof  was  produced.  Two  gentlemen  came  forward,  who  publicly 
I  stated  they  had  marked  the  Tulip  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  at  one  show,  and 
I  that  the  one  exhibited  by  Mr.  Edwards,  at  a  following  show,  had  their 
I  mark  upon  it. 

j  Fastening  Vines  to  Walls  {/.  /f(?Hi7«(ng-).— Nothing  is  more  easy 
I  than  having  eyed  nails  for  training  vines  to  walls.  We  think  tUey  are 
I  sold  made  of  iron,  but  we  have  used  the  brass  eyes  made  for  stair-carpet 
I  rods,  screwing  them  into  the  walls  in  the  places  required.  Thanks  for 
I  tlic  note  on  Sul/ntarre,  which  shall  appear  next  week. 

Cheap  Brown  Paint  iDeodara).~\Ve  hear  the  following  recom- 
I  mended  as  perfectly  weather-proof.  Dissolve  eight  pounds  of  glue  in 
j  boiling  water,  with  which  slack  a  bushel  of  lime  until  it  becomes  of  the 
)  cunsistence  of  paint,  and  colour  it  with  Venetian  brown  to  any  depth  of 
tint  you  prefer.  Lay  on  three  coats  of  this  mixture  with  a  painter's 
brush,  taking  care  that  each  coat  is  dry  before  putting  on  the  next ;  over 
the  third  coat,  by  the  help  of  a  dredger,  dust  sand,  or  grey-stone  powder. 
Peaty  Soil  [W.  F.).—0\iv  correspondent  says:— "The  land  that  I 
want  a  little  advice  about  has  been  in  cultivation  for  several  years  ;  the 
top  soil  in  some  places  is  so  shallow,  that  if  we  plough  a  little  too  deep 
we  bring  up  a  kind  of  decayed  wood.  It  does  not  appear  to  benefit  the 
crops,  hut  more  the  other  way.  There  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  depth 
of  It  before  we  come  at  the  clay  ;  and,  now  I  am  naming  that,  I  might 
as  well  say  our  land  has  all  been  well  clayed.  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
as  so  much  has  been  said  about  charring,  and  this  stuff — you  may  call  it 
what  you  like— burns  so  well  in  summer,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  turn  the  top  spit  ofiT,  and  char  some  of  it  for  drUling  in  with  the 
crops?"  Nothing  more  easy.  A  furrow  might  be  drawn,  a  spit  taken 
out  from  the  bottom  ;  then  the  top  soil  from  the  next  furrow  turned  into 
it,  and  so  on  until  a  spit  has  been  taken  from  beneath  the  surface  all  over 
the  field.  When  this  top  spit  lias  been  charred,  the  remains  might  be 
spread  over  the  surface,  and  ploughed  in.  Salt,  to  be  sown  on  wheat 
crops,  had  better  he  put  on  in  March,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  per  acre. 

Phenomenon    Cucumber.— £.    L ,   Tavistock,  wishes  to   know 

where  this  variety  can  be  obtained  ? 

CUA.B.COAL  {W.  Everitt). — We  will  obtain  some  information  for  you. 
Hedgehogs. — Will  some  of  our  readers  give  J.  C,  information  in  an- 
swer to  the  following ; — "  Can  you  inform  me  the  best  way  of  preserving 
hedgehogs  ?  I  hear  they  are  very  useful  in  a  garden,  as  they  devour 
slugs  and  other  enemies,  and  my  garden  being  enclosed  with  a  brick 
wall  on  all  sides,  they  cannot  escape.  In  July  last,  I  turned  a  hedgehog 
into  my  garden,  and  it  appeared  to  do  very  well,  and  to  get  its  living, 
until  about  a  month  since,  when  I  found  it  dead  in  a  hole  under  an  old 
cucumber-bed,  which  was  its  place  of  retreat.  Do  hedgehogs  re(juire 
feeding,  and  do  you  consider  them  useful  in  a  garden  ?  They  are  very 
fond  of  dead  bees,  as  I  saw  great  quantities  devoured  under  my  hives, 
and  also  living  bees,  when  these  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  in  the 
way.  They  also  greedily  devour  beetles,  cockroaches,  &c.  1  also  turned 
about  twenty  toads  into  my  garden,  but  they  seldom  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  are  now  probably  domiciled  for  the  winter  somewhere,  if  not 
dead." 


London:  Printed  by  Habby  Wooldbidgs,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
SoMERViLLE  Ohr,  at  the  OflBce,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — December  18th>  1851. 
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WOKIvS  OF  PERMANENT  IN- 
TEREST  originally  issued  by  Messrs. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  now  offered  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


In  16  vols,  imperial  8uo  {Suppleynent  included), 
cloth  lettered,  price  j6'9  12*. 

THE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge.   Edited  by  George  Long,  A,M. 

In  8  vols,  imperial  8vo,  cloth  lettered, 
Vi'ice  £h  12fi 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTOKY  OF 
ENGLAND  ;  being  a  History  of  the  People  as 
well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many 
Hundred  Woodcuts,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
Portraits,  Engraved  on  Steel.  By  George 
L.  Craik  and  Charles  Macfarlane. 

*«•  An  INDEX  to  the  WORK,  by  H.  C. 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  State  Paper  Office,  has  just 
been  published,  price  lOs  cloth. 

In  2  vols,  imperial  8fo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  .sf  2  2s. 

THE    HISTORY    OF  ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  THIRTV  VEARS'  PEACE; 
1816— I9l6.  By  Harriet  Martineav.  With 
Portraits  Engraved  on  Steel. 

London  :  Wm.  S.  Obr  &  Co.,  Amen-Coraer. 


Part  I.  —To  be  continued  Monthly,  Price  Is.  6rf.,  with  two  Coloured  Plates  and  Sixteen  Pages 
of  Letter-Press,  interspersed  with  Wood  Engravings, 

rriHE   GARDEN   COMPANION,  and  ELOEIST'S   GUIDE ;  or,  Hints 

-i.  on  General  Cultivation,  Floriculture,  and  Hothouse  Management,  with  a  Record  of  Botanical 
Progress.  Conducted  by  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea; 
assisted  by  A.  He.nfbey,  F.L.H.,  and  W.  P.  Ayres,  C.M.H.S. 

This  work  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  Flower-culture  and  Botany,  being  intended  to  form  a 
Monthly  Eecord,  with  faithful  representations,  of  such  Plants— whether  newly-imported  species, 
or  new  varieties  of  Florists'  Flowers— as  are  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation.  Each  Part  is 
intended  to  contain  Two  Plates,  drawn  from  nature,  and  coloured  in  every  respect  equal  to  those 
in  the  *'  Gardeners'  Magazine  of  Botany,"  with  Sixteen  Pages  of  Letter-press,  interspersed 
with  Vignettes  and  Engravings  on  Wood. 

The  Plates  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  allotted  so  as  both  to  represent  the  fineat  Florists'  Flowers 
as  they  come  into  bloom,  and  the  most  interesting  and  newest  Flowering  Plants  imported  during  the 
season,  or  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  In  each  case,  when  the  subjects  admit  of  it, 
two  or  more  figures  will  be  grouped  together,  so  that  three  or  four  subjects  may  frequently  be 
represented  on  the  Two  Plates. 

The  Letter-press  will  consist  of  popular  descriptions  of  the  Coloured  Illustrations,  with  their 
history  and  cultivation  in  plain  and  popular  language,  with  due  precision,  but  without  any  attempt 
at  technical  description;  Notices  of  New  Flowering  Plants  from  Public  and  Private  Gardens  and 
the  Nurseries,  accompanied  by  Wood  Engravings  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  those  which  the 
Plates  will  not  suftice  to  illustrate ;  and  a  record  of  Botanical  progress  derived  from  personal 
observation,  or  gleaned  from  the  foreign  journals,  and  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Societies. 

As  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  Conductors  to  place  before  their  readers  information  on  all  the 
best  and  newest  Flowers  and  Plants,  with  Illustrations  of  them,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  Culti- 
vators residing  at  a  distance  from  London  to  acquaint  them,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  existence 
of  novelties  worthy  of  being  figured,  described,  and  cultivated.  All  such  communications  will  be 
treated  with  attention  and  impartiality. 

London  i  W>  S,  Obb,  and  Co.,  Amen  Corner. 
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Tns  taste  for  florists*  tJowers  was  first  extensively  promoted,  if  not  ori- 
ginated in  this  country,  about  the  close  of  the  sL^teenth  century,  for  at 
that  time  a  great  increase  of  information  as  to  their  cultivation,  as  well  as 
new  varieties,  were  introduced  by  the  Flemish  Worstead  Manufacturers, 
who  were  driven  over  to  Norwich  during  the  persecutions  in  their  country, 
hy  Philip  the  II.  and  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  156;.  They  brought  over 
with  them  GilHrtowers,  Provence  Roses,  and  Carnations.  This  was  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1558 — 1602).  who  was  herself  very  fond  of  flowers. 
Tulips  and  the  Damask,  and  fliusk  Roses,  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
early  in  her  reign.  Gerarde  says,  in  IsgO,  that  a  principal  collector  and 
propagator  of  Tulips,  had  been  so  for  twenty  years,  and  had  an  immense 
variety.  There  is  mention  of  a  Florists'  Feast  at  Norwich,  so  early  as 
1637,  at  which  a  play,  or  pageant,  termed  "  Rhodon  and  Iris,"  was  per- 
formed. In  1671,  Kvelyn  mentions  Sir  T.  Brown's  garden  there  as  being 
a  "paradise  of  rarities,"  and  that  the  parterres  of  all  tlie  inhabitants 
wire  rich  in  excellent  tlowers.  In  short,  Gerarde,  and  others,  mention 
cultivators  of  flowers  almost  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom.  The  taste 
pervaded  every  rank.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort, 
Dr.  Turner,  Mr.  Lete,  a  London  merchant,  the  artisans  of  each  manu- 
facturing towns,  are  mentioned  as  delighting  in  flowers  and  flowering- 
shrubs.  The  taste  once  become  general,  has  never  since  altated,  and 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  branch  in  the  trade  of 
plant-culture.  Florists  by  trade  are  traceable  in  this  country,  in  un- 
broken succession,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  we  may  add,  without 
any  good  ground  for  contradiction,  that  among  our  florists  have  been 
some  of  the  most  skilful,  intelligent,  and  honourable  of  men.  Among 
these  was  one  for  whose  biography  wc  are  much  indebted  to  a  friend. 

Thomas  Hogg  was  born  in  the  year  177I,  at  a  small  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tees,  and  when  he  was  of  a  very  early  age,  his  father  settled 
at  a  place  called  Ronaldkirk,  near  Barnard  Castle,  where  he  pursued  the 
calling  of  a  shopkeeper  and  farmer.  When  very  young,  the  subject  of 
this  notice  displayed  a  great  fondness  for  books,  and  manifested  a  strong 
desire  after  attaining  information  on  all  subjects.  His  parents  being  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a  respectable  and  well- 
conducted  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  lost  no  opportunity  to  en- 
courage the  natural  taste  of  their  son,  and  devehipe,  so  far  as  lay  in  their 
power,  the  abilities  which  he  had  l>egun  to  exhibit.  They,  therefore,  gave 
him  a  liberal  education,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  a  thoroughly  classical 
character,  and  he  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  excellent  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar.  His  diligence  and  assiduity  attracted  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Bligh,  the  incumbent  of  Ronaldkirk,  who,  having  heard  of  his  stu- 
dious habits,  and  become  acquainted  with  his  proficiency  in  classical 
literature,  as  well  as  his  general  well-grounded  information  on  all  ordinary 
subjects,  determined  ti>  introduce  him  to  a  more  suitable  sphere.  He 
accordingly  brought  Rlr.  Hogg  to  London,  at  which  time  he  was  only 
about  "20  years  of  age.  His  first  engagement  was  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
Thomson,  who  kept  a  large  and  highly  respectable  classical  institution  at 
Kensington.  He  remained  in  this  situation  for  a  considerable  time, 
until  the  death  of  the  Rev,  Rlr.  Shepherd,  the  incumbent  of  Paddington. 
This  gentleman  also  kept  a  large  educational  establishment,  which  be- 
rame  vacant  at  his  death,  and  which  was  now  succeeded  to  by  i\Ir.  Hogg. 
This  establishment  he  carried  on  with  much  success,  for  a  period  of  .10 
years,  during  which  time  he  also  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  floricul- 
ture ;  but  as  his  health  gradually  failed,  owing  to  a  nervous  affection 
brought  on  by  severe  study,  and  close  attention  to  his  educational  duties, 
his  physician  advised  him  to  relim|uish  the  school,  and  devote  his  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  floriculture.  He  obeyed  tlie  advice,  and  we  have 
reason  for  saying  that  when  he  published  the  following,  in  1833,  it  was 
not  dictated  either  by  the  querulousness,  or  the  self-sufliciency  of  de- 
clining old  age  :  — 

"As  to  myself,  who  unfortunately  have  been  an  invalid  for  sixteen 
years,  suffering  from  paralysis,  and  a  diseased  state  of  the  nerves,  and 
whose  memory  and  faculties  have  been  aflected  thereby,  I  cannot  expect 
to  claioi  any  exemption  from  the  like  infirmities  attendant  more  or  less  on 
old  age;  yet  while  I  solicit  indulgence  on  this  account,  1  seek  not,  by 
unmanly  concessions,  to  disarm  fair  censure  and  criticism  of  their  just 
right  to  examine  and  judge  of  its  merits  ;  I  mean  as  to  the  subject  matter, 
and  not  the  manner  of  describing  it.  My  object  (in  publishing)  is  two- 
fold ;  in  the  tirst  place,  I  have  been  anxious  sometime  to  amend  and 
supply  the  defects  in  my  former  work  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  have 
been  not  without  hope  of  deriving  some  small  profit  and  advantage  by 
publishing  the  Supplement  on  my  own  account ;  for  the  same  necessity 
which  obliged  me  to  attempt  seeking  a  livelihood  in  the  garden,  after  I 
had  been  unfortunately  rendered  incapable  of  continuing  my  labours  in 
the  school,  and  I  had  then  been  gerund-grinding  for  thirty  years,  still 
exists  in  all  its  force;  the  gifts  of  fortune  have  not  fallen  to  my  lot ;  and 
I  am  therefore  compelled  to  use  the  means  within  my  reach  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  myself  and  a  numerous  family.  Though  my  infirmities 
increase,  and  though  I  am  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  myself,  yet 
the  same  routine  of  culture  and  management  will  he  continued,  as 
usual,  by  my  two  sons,  who  have  been,  for  some  years  past,  the  acting 
managers  and  florists  in  the  business  ;  so  that  mv  friends  and  customers 
may  safely  depend  on  being  supplied  with  healthy  plants,  correct  in  every 
respect,  as  before.  It  is  some  consolation  in  being  able  to  state,  that,  in 
all  the  dealings  which  I  have  had  with  florists,  both  in  England,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  continent,  there  is  not  one  of  them  cm  say,  that  I 
have  not  honestly  fulfilled  every  engagement." 


I  The  above  is  extracted  from  his  Supplement  to  another  small  volume 
entitled  A  Practical  Treiitise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Carnulwn,  Pink, 
I  Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Ranunculus,  Tulip,  Hyacinth,  Rose,  and  other 
I  flowers.  This  was  published  first  in  1830,  and  in  nine  years  passed  through 
I  six  editions.  They  are  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  volumes,  and  the 
I  following  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  their  varied  contents— 

"  One  Christopher  Nunn,  of  Enfield,  Middlesex,  a  noted  florist  in  his 
!  day,  was  eminent  for  his  skill  and  dexterity  in  dressing  Pinks  and  Car- 
nations for  prize  exhibitions;  some  will  even  till   you,  that  Kit  was  the 
father  ot  the  art.     Upon  such  occasions  he  bad  as  manv  applications  to 
dress  flowers,  as  he  had  to  dress  wigs  ;  for  he  was  a  barber  and  friseur  by 
trade,  and  withal  a  good-natured,  facetious,  prating  barber,  and  could 
both  shave  and  lay  a  Carnation  with  tlie  greatest  nicety.      The  novices  of 
that  day,  who,  being  unacquainted  with  his  secret  art,  trusted  to  Dame 
Nature  to  open,  expand,  and  perfect  their  flowers,  were  no  match  for 
Nunez  ;  for  he  began  where  she  left  off,  and  perfected  what  she  had  left 
,   imperfect.— His  arrangement  and  tlispositioii  of  the  petals  were  admirable, 
and  astonished  those  novices.     Kit's  art  of  dressing  is  still  an  enviable 
art,  and  attainable  only  by  few.     Kit,  as  a  florist,  possessed  other  merit 
;  besides  this  :  he  could  mix  and  temper  soils  with  the  same  skill  as  he  did 
his  pomatum;  he  was  a  great  experimentalist  and  compounder  of  ma- 
nures ;  it  was  all  the  same  to  him,  whether  he   snurt'ed  up  the  odour  of 
roses,  or  the  less  inviting  fragrance  of  animal  ordure ;  it  was  he  that  first 
applied  sugar-bakers' scum  as  a  surface  dressing  to  flowers,  having  wit- 
nessed its  surprising  effect  upon  the  land  of  a  neighbour  of  his,  a  sugar- 
'  refiner  from  Goodman's  Fields  ;  and  he  also  had  the  credit  of  persuading 
and  convincing;  Sir   Somebody    Tressilian    or    Trevannian,    a    Cornish 
Uaronet,  that  old  rags  and  old  wigs,  which  contained  so  much  grease  and 
I  human  fat,  were  a  much  warmer  and  richer  manure  for  his  land  than  the 
\  oily  carcasses  of  his  pilchards;  and  it  is  further  said,  that  Kit,   as  agent 
or  factor,  in  one  week  bought  up  more  than  two  thousand   wigs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  celebrated  mart  Rosemary  Lane,  which  were  sent 
'  down  to  try  the  experiment." 

■'Mode  ov  Dressing  a  Flower.— I  hardly  dare  attempt  to  draw 
an  outline  even  of  this  sublime  art  of  dressing  a  flower,  because  I  have 
neither  stucUed  nor  practised  it  myself;  and  therefore  not  being  entitled 
to  a  diploma,  I  must  neither  assume  the  title  nor  degree  of  A.M.,  that  is, 
Artis  Magister.  by  which  alone  I  might  be  held  qualified  to  teach  it,  but 
must  be  content  to  be  considered  only  as  a  pretender  ai>d  quack  upon  this 
abstruse  point.  However,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  handle  I  shall  make 
of  it.  In  the  first  place,  then,  provide  yourselves  with  proper  instruments, 
namely,  a  pair  of  brass  or  ivory  etuij  commonly  called  tweezers,  and  a 
small  ivory  bodkin.  As  soon  as  the  guard-leaves  drop,  clap  a  card  on, 
and  with  your  bodkin,  from  time  to  time,  assist  the  petals  in  falling  into 
their  places  ;  then  fix  a  glass  cap  over  the  blossom,  to  bleach  the  white, 
and  to  enable  the  leaves,  hy  the  warmth,  to  expand  freely;  shade  the 
glass,  when  the  sun  is  out,  with  a  cabbage  leaf  or  bit  of  canvass  ;  take  the 
glass  off  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening  to  expose  the  I)lossom  to  the 
air,  lest  the  colours  become  faint  by  too  much  confinement,  and  lose 
their  lustre.  Dissolve  a  little  nitre  or  saltpetre  in  the  water,  before  you 
put  your  flowers  in  it;  this  will  help  to  stitten  the  leaves.  After  they 
have  been  in  water  a  couple  of  hours,  take  your  etui,  and  pull  the  guard- 
leaves  (luite  round  and  circular  ;  then  place  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
tier  of  petals  in  an  imbricated  form,  that  is,  like  slates  upon  a  roof,  or 
scales  upon  a  fish. — a  leaf  covering  each  division  of  the  leaves  in  eacli  row 
or  tier,  tdl  they  are  all  arranged  in  a  convex  form,  like  the  t)utside  of  a 
dome  or  cupola;  place  the  bizarred  and  finely-striped  leaves  in  full  sight, 
pluck  out  all  white  and  or  self-coloured,  all  pouncy  and  superfluous  dull 
leaves  ;  and  those  that  will  not  lie,  whirl  with  your  bodkin  into  tlie  crown 
of  the  flower ;  let  the  blooms  be  set  in  the  cellar,  or  coolest  part  of  the 
house,  all  night  over  a  tub  of  water ;  mind  that  the  clefts  or  fissures 
down  the  sides  of  the  pod  do  not  reach  below  the  bottom  external  cup, 
and  that  the  guard-leaves  stand  firm  and  support  themselves  without  the 
card.  A  practical  lesson,  after  all,  upon  the  flower,  is  worth  a  dozen 
theoretical  upon  paper  :  learn  this  art  by  practice,  and  practise  to  learn." 
Mr.  Hogg,  contrary  to  his  own  expectations,  lived  for  nine  years  after 
the  publication  of  his  Supplement,  and  died  as  much  regretted  as  he  had 
lived  respected.  He.  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  Paddington  church, 
near  the  road,  where  a  small  altar-tomb  may  be  seen  with  this  in' 
scriptiun  ; — 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 

Mk.  Thomas    Hogg, 

many   years    a    resident    in 

this  Parish, 

who  died    March    12th    1841, 

in    the    70th    year   of   his    age. 

Also  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hogg, 

wife  of  the  above, 

who   died    February    15th,    1822, 

aged  -19  years. 

Meteorolocv  ok  the  Week. —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  -la-fr^  and  31.1°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  58'^,  occurred  on  the  2jth  in  1S27,  and  tlie  lowest  cold,  10°,  on  the 
24th,  in  1830.  During  the  period,  112  days  were  fine,  and  on  56  rain  fell. 
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The  age  for  expensive  literature  is  gone,  and  the  costly 
quartos  and  folios  of  former  years  stand  on  our  shelves 
like  the  last  of  their  race,  for  no  junior  of  equal  stature 
is  ever  added  to  them.  Long  may  they  thus  remain, 
for  they  are  monuments  of  the  time  vifheu  readers  were 
few,  and  hook-buyers  were  nowhere  hut  among  the 
wealthy. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  over  the  dark  past  that  we  may 
contrast  it  with  the  brighter  present,  and  thence  learn 
that  "  a  good  time "  is  come,  and  what  abundance  of 
cause  there  is  for  us  to  be  grateful.  In  another  of  our 
pages  to-day,  Mr.  Errington  has  justly  pointed  out  that 
the  "good  time"  is  come  in  cheapness  of  food  and  of 
dotliing,  and  in  improvement  in  cheap  dwellings.  Let 
us  now  show  how  it  is  come,  also,  in  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  the  supply  of  cheap,  wholesome 
publications. 

Look,  ilrst,  at  "  the  Book  of  Life  " — the  Bible.  In 
1540  the  printer,  Grafton,  could  only  venture  to  print 
five  hundred  copies  of  his  complete  edition  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  price  of  hooks  was 
enormously  high.  In  1505  we  find  that  Elizabeth  of 
York  gave  twenty-pence  for  a  Primer  and  Psalter,  and 
that  twenty -pence  would  ui  those  days  have  bought 
half  a  load  of  barley.  About  ten  years  later,  a  large 
folio  law  book,  about  the  size  of  Grafton's  Bible,  and 
called  "  Fitzherhert's  Abridgement,"  cost  forty  shillings, 
for  which  sum  three  fat  oxen  could  then  have  been 
purchased. 

Contrast  those  facts  with  otiiers  now  relative  to  the 
Bible.  This  "  Book  of  Books"  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
Great  Exliibitiou  in  hundreds  of  different  languages; 
twenty  millions  of  copies  have  been  distributed  by 
various  religious  societies  within  the  last  three  half 
centui-ies,  and  a  good-hound  copy  may  be  had  for 
nine-pence. 

Cheap  books  increase  the  number  of  readers  in  an 
equal  degree  as  the  increase  of  readers  enable  books 
to  he  published  cheap.  With  the  present  century,  as 
Mr.  Knight  has  observed,  a  much  larger  class  of  book 
buyers  sprang  up,  and  principally  from  the  middle 
ranks.  For  these  a  new  species  of  literature  had  to  be 
produced — that  of  books  conveying  useful  information 
in  a  popular  form,  and  for  a  small  sum.  In  the  year 
1827,  Constable's  Miscelhimj  led  the  way  in  this  novel 
attempt,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  commenced  its  opera- 
tions. In  1833  appeared  the  Penriy  Magazine,  and 
Chambers's  Journal.  Of  the  first  of  these  more  tlian 
100,000  were  sold  weekly,  and  of  the  second  more  than 
40,000  are  still  sold  in  England  alone,  in  defiance  of  the 
host  of  penny  and  two-pennyworths  of  sterling  merit  that 
liave  since  risen  to  compete  with  it  for  public  patronage. 

The  number  of  weekly  periodicals,  not  newspajiers, 
says  Mr.  Knight,  issued  in  London  on  Saturday,  May  4, 
1844,  was  about  sixti/.  Of  these  the  weekly  sale  of  the 
more  important  amounts  to  little  less  than  300,000 
copies,  or  about  fifteen  millions  annually.  Of  montlihj 
magazines  selling  at  various  prices,  from  twopence  up- 
wards, about  170  are  published,  and  besides  these  there 


are  thirty-eight  at  one  penny,  and  eight  at  a  halfpenny  ! 
]3esides  these  there  are  the  other  births  from  the 
press  of  .newspapers,  monthlies,  new  books,  and  re- 
prints, the  annual  returns  of  which  have  tlius  been 
recapitulated : — 

New  books  and  reprints     ....     ^£435, 000 
Weekly  pubUcations  (not  newspapers)  100,000 

iMonthly  publications 300,000 

Newspapers 1,350,000 

£■2,085,600 


In  about  a  century  this  annual  return  has  risen  from 
j£100,000  to  more  than  two  millions.  The  increased 
number  of  readers,  the  wider  difi'usion  of  education,  the 
improved  habits  of  the  people,  have  caused  this 
increased  demand  for  literary  works,  but  that  demand 
would  not  have  been  sustained  if  superior  books  and 
periodicals  had  not  been  provided  at  a  low  jirice,  and 
of  this  character  are  many  books  now  by  the  side  of  our 
desk  as  we  write. 

The  first  that  meets  our  eye  is  justly  termed  "  a 
volume  for  all."  It  is  The  Family  Economist,  published 
monthly,  at  the  price  of  one  penny,  and  in  a  volume  at 
the  end  of  the  year  for  a  shilling !  We  can  say  of  it, 
without  any  reservation,  that  it  is  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion and  amusement. 

Next  comes  Tlie  Cottage  Laynp,  also  published  monthly, 
and  priced  one  penny,  of  which  we  will  say  no  more 
than  that  it  is  edited  by  the  writer  of  "  Our  Villagers," 
in  our  pages ;  hut  we  will  give  one  extract : — ■ 

HINTS   rnOM  AN    OLD    CxAIlDENER- — JANU.\EY. 

A  Iiappy  new  year  to  you,  John  Brotherton ;  you  appear 
with  au  inquiring  countenance  this  moming. 

Ah  !  I  thought  as  much.  1  can  always  tell  wlien  a  man 
is  in  want  of  information,  there  is  nn  immistakeable  some- 
thing in  his  face  on  those  occasions,  which  can  be  read  oft'  at  a 
glance.  And  now,  since  you  have  openly  explained  yourself, 
and  ask  my  ad's'ice,  that  which  I  am  able  to  give  shall  be  at 
yoiu'  service.  Depend  upon  it,  neighbour  Brotherton,  with 
God's  blessing,  happiness  lies  much  nearer  a  man's  ovra 
door  tlian  a  great  many  people  imagine.  Yom'self,  and  the 
object  of  your  visit  to  rae  this  morning  prove  this.  You 
have  shaved  ?  Yes — smile  if  you  like.  The  man  who  will 
allow  his  face  to  go  unshom,  will  neglect  to  clip  his  gai'den 
Iiedge.  There  is  very  great  hopes  for  your  garden,  now  you  | 
sliave  every  other  day,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the 
Sabbath.  You  own,  that  since  you  have  given  up  attending 
the  ale-liouse,  wasting  there  your  time,  strength,  and  sub- 
stance, and  ruining  your  famUy,  that  all  go  on  much  better 
at  home.  And  no  wonder.  Man  was  honi  for  something 
nobler  than  to  waste  his  existence  in  a  pot-house.  And  if 
you  would  bring  yourself  to  give  up  smoking,  too,  your 
health,  as  well  as  yom-  pocket,  would  reap  a  still  fiu-ther 
advantage ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  1  never  could  itnderstand 
tlie  use  or  sense  or  smoking.  Nay!  do  not  think  these 
words  of  mine  unseasonable.  1  am  accustomed  to  say  what 
I  think. 

But  now  to  the  purjiort  of  your  visit.  Since  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  spending  your  earnings  at  home  with 
your  family,  you  have  a  well-supplied  cupboard,  your  house 
is  clean  and  orderly,  your  wife,  f'simily,  and  self,  cheerful  and 
contented;  your  old  haunts  have  no  pleasure  for  you  now, 
and,  therefore,  you  wisli  to  tuni  your  attention,  and  occupy 
your  spare  time  profitably,  m  cultivating  your  garden.  ^VeU, 
that's  natural,  for  men's  minds  are  never  i(//c;  if  they  are 
nut  thinking  good  thoughts,  they  are  thinking  evil  thoughts  ; 
and  how  much  better  to  find  ourselves  employed  in  better 
things,  whereby  we  benefit,  and  become  a  blessing  to  those 
that  belong  to  us,  and  an  example  of  diligence  for  those  who 
are  round  about  us. 
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Yes,  truly,  your  giu'den  has  been  useless  to  you,  and  is 
now  an  eye-sore.  So  was  this  when  I  took  to  it.  Eut  come 
to  me  now  and  then,  and  we  will  talk  and  consider  over 
matters.  So,  now,  as  the  weather  is  open,  go  home  and 
tliiu  out  moderately  IVom  your  not  old,  but  neglected, 
i'urra)its  and  goosthciT'ws,  those  branches  which  crowd  the 
middle  of  each,  cutting  them  back  close  to  the  old  wood 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  a  smooth  cut ;  thin  out  around  the 
outside  of  the  gooseberries  the  young  shoots  of  last  season's 
growth,  which  ai'e  to  beai'  this  year,  so  tliat  yoii  can  con- 
veniently pass  your  hand  between  them  ;  this  will  allow  air 
and  light  to  perfect  tlie  fruit,  as  well  as  give  convenience  in 
gathering.  Shorten  the  young  shoots  which  you  leave  on 
the  bushes  a  little,  with  a  sliarp  knife,  a  iiuarler-of-an-incii 
from  a  bud,  beginning  the  sloping  cut  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  bud,  and  cut  upwai'ds-  Pruue  the  lilac/;  curruiils  after 
tlie  same  manner.  The  n-liilc  and  red  cKrraiits  bear  on 
spm's  ;  therefore,  leave  a  larger  proportion  of  main  branches, 
and  merely  enough  of  young  wood  to  spring  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bush,  to  renew  hollow  places  that  may  ocom'. 
It  is  ad\-isable,  now  and  then,  to  remove  an  old  branch 
entirely,  allowing  a  yoimg  one  to  take  its  place,  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  young  and  vigorous  constitution  in  the  tree.  If 
hollow  places  occur  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  leave 
enough  of  the  young  shoots  to  till  them  up,  but  by  all  means 
keep  the  middle  of  the  bushes  quite  open.  I  believe  your 
bushes  are  dotted,  here  and  there,  all  over  the  garden. 
This  must  not  be.  Take  uji  every  one  of  them.  Carefully 
preserve  the  roots  in  so  doing,  except  those  which  strike 
downwai'd ;  these  are  tap-roots,  and  must  be  cut  clean  away. 
Place  them  in  a  corner  for  the  present,  and  cover  their 
roots  well  with  soil.  Get  yoiu'  landlord  to  allow  you  to  grub 
up  t'lose  old  worn-out  apple-trees,  ^\■hich  I  have  no  doubt  he 
wiU  willingly  do,  when  you  tell  him  you  are  wishing  to  mal;e 
improvements,  and  intend  to  fm'nish  some  better  kinds  in 
place  of  them.  By  the  time  you  have  done  this,  yom- 
garden  mil  be  clear  for  work ;  then  we  will  see  what  is  best 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  vegetables  your  wife 
is  so  anxious  to  see  smoking  on  the  table ! 

You  see  I  am  now  collecting  stuff,  in  tlie  shape  of  mamire 
and  compost,  wherever  I  can,  well  tiUTiing  and  mixing  it 
together.     Good  morning. 

Lastl}',  we  have  Bichardson's  Rural  Handbooks.  A 
series  of  shilliug  volumes,  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated,  and  containing  an  amount  of  sound,  practi- 
cal information,  sucli  as  is  to  be  obtained  nowhere  else 
for  the  same  money.  There  is  only  one  volume  in  the 
series  which  we  cannot  unreservedly  praise — Donaldson's 
Soils  and  Manures.  It  is  good  as  a  scientific  work,  but 
is  out  of  place  in  a  series  of  practical  treatises  like  all 
the  others  ;  for  in  them,  whoever  has  fowls,  pigs,  cows, 
bees,  dogs,  horses,  or  weeds— and  who  lias  not? — will 
find  a  volume  of  useful  information  relative  to  each. 
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We  are  indebted  to  The  North  British  Agriculturist  for 

the  two  following  notices  : — 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  held  in 
the  Hall,  Experimental  Garden,  on  the  4th  instant,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Balfour,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  unanimously  elected  Secretary 
to  the  Society.  On  his  election  being  announced  from  the 
chair,  the  Professor  stated,  that  he  had,  aiter  much  thought, 
acceded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Council  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  that 
although  he  felt  the  Society  had  sutfered  an  irreparahle  loss 
in  the  decease  of  then-  late  Secretaiy,  Dr.  Neill,  he,  the 
Professor,  would,  nevertheless,  cheerfully  give  such  atten- 
tion to  tlie  duties  of  the  office  as  his  other  engagements 
would  allow,  and  would  certainly  do  all  in  his  power  to 
sustain  the  high  position  which  the  Society  had  attained. 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  Professor  Balfour's  position 
pointed  him  out  as  an  individual  eminently  quaUfied,  in 


every  respect,  to  fiU  the  important  office  to  which  he  has 
been  elected;  his  name  forms  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  scientific  character  of  tlio  Institution,  as  w^oU  as  its 
practical  utility,  will  lie  maintained. 

Scottish  Horticulture  has  met  witli  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Geon/e  Dunbar,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinbiu'gh.  This  melancholy  event  took 
place  on  the  fith  instant,  at  his  residence,  Piose  Park, 
Trmity.  The  natural  decay  attemUng  even  an  otherwise 
green  old  age  has  been  for  some  yeai-s  aggravated  by  a 
\irulent  internal  malady,  which  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  academic 
duties  ;  and  the  functions  of  the  chair  have,  acconlingly, 
been  smce  very  ably  discharged  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  from 
Oxford.  Tlie  serious  apprehensions  then  entertained  for 
him  were,  within  the  last  few  days,  fully  confirmed  by  a 
series  of  spasmodic  attacks,  the  violence  of  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal. 

Professor  Dunbar  has  been  long  known  as  an  eminent 
horticulturist,  and  lie  has  introduced  many  interesting  and 
valuable  plants  into  cultivation.  His  gai-den  at  Eose  Park 
contained  many  specimens  which  did  credit  to  his  zeal  and 
ability  as  a  cultivator.  He  was  long  connected  with  the 
Caledonian  Horticultm-al  Society,  and  always  took  a  wann 
interest  in  its  proceedings.  He  attended  the  meetings 
with  great  regularity;  his  name  was  long  on  the  Ust  of 
olHce-beai-ers,  and  he  was  re-elected  as  one  of  the  \ke- 
Presidents  of  the  Society  at  the  general  meeting,  which  took 
place  two  days  before  his  death.  His  name  is  recorded  in 
the  Annals  of  Botany  by  the  Indian  genus  Dunboria, 
dedicated  to  him  by  Wight.  This  genus  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Fabaceaj;  D.  latijhlia,  a  beautiful  scandent 
plant,  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Cleghorn,  to  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  sliortly  before  his  departure  for  India. 

It  is  in  the  department  of  Greek  literature,  however,  that 
Professor  Dunbar's  name  is  best  known.  In  early  Ufe  he 
laboured  for  some  time  as  a  gardener,  but  an  accident,  from 
the  eti'ects  of  whicli  he  was  lame  during  the  rest  of  his  days, 
incapacitated  him  for  so  active  an  emplojnncnt.  His  atten- 
tion, accordingly,  was  thenceforth  devoted  to  literature,  and 
an  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  classics  soon  developed  those 
faculties  of  which  in  subsequent  years  he  showed  himself 
possessed.  Coming  to  Edinbm'gh  about  the  beginning  of 
the  centmy,  the  attainments  he  had  already  acquired  easily 
procured  for  him  a  situation  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
then  Lord  Provost  Fettes.  Having  been  shortly  after 
selected  as  assistant  to  Professor  Dalziel,  he  was  appointed, 
on  this  Professor's  death,  to  the  Greek  Chaii'  in  ISDO.  The 
duties  of  this  responsible  position  he  has  since  continued  to 
discharge  with  a  zeal  and  ability  weU  demonstrated  by  a 
reference  to  the  many  eminent  scholars  wliich  our  Alma 
Mater  has  sent  forth.  In  later  years,  however,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  his  occupation  of  the  chan  was  not  ilistinguished  by 
the  vigour  and  efiiciency  he  had  cUsplayed  in  former  years. 

Tlie  published  works  of  Professor  Dunbar  are  all  of  them 
too  well  known  to-  need  any  lengthened  allusion.  Shortly 
after  his  appointment  in  the  University,  he  published  the 
"  Collectanea  Majora,"  and  "  Collectanea  IMinora,"  both  of 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  among  educationists 
at  the  time,  but  have  been  latterly  greatly  superseded  by 
more  recent  elementai-y  works.  His  great  work,  however, 
and  the  one  which  may  well  be  called  tlie  object  of  his  life, 
is  the  "  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Language,"  which  was  given 
to  the  world  mth  his  name  in  1)^40.  The  desideratum 
which  this  massive  tome  supplied  in  classical  Uteratm-e  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  though  various  other  works 
of  a  high  standai'd  of  excellence  have  since  appeared,  it  is 
stiU  of  high  repute  and  likely  to  continue  so.  The  author  in 
his  preface  tells  us  he  was  engaged  on  it  for  a  period  of  eight 
years,  and  of  liis  assiduous  industry  and  unwearied  research, 
the  work  itself  is  a  most  endming  memorial. 

Professor  Dunbar  died,  we  believe,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  ha\ing  been  born  in  the  village  of  Coldingham, 
Berwickshire,  in  the  year  1771.  He  was  twice  married. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Greyfriars  Chm-chyard,  the 
funeral  being  attended  by  a  lai'ge  number  of  the  Professors 
and  students  of  the  University. 

The  last  number  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Hhododendrons  of 
the  SiH-im-Himmahnja  is  now  published.     These  Kho- 
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dodendrons  are  indeed  splendid,  but  we  ioav  that  the  i  of  protection  in  winter  as  the  Salvias  from  Mexico.     It 

climate  in  which  they  delight  is  not  to   be  procured 

here,  except  at  an   outlay  even  the  wealthiest  would 

shrink  from.      Intense  heat  and   brightest  sunshine, 

yet  varied  by  sudden  snow-showers  during  the  day,  and 

keen  frost  at  night,  is  the  only  climate  in  which  they 

flourish  in  Northern  India. 

The  most  complcle  hvrhitmim  that  has  ever  been 
formed  by  an  individual,  or,  perluips,  by  any  associated 
individuals,  has  now  become  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  We  allude  to  the  herbarium  of  the 
deceased  :Mr.  Fielding,  of  Lancaster.  It  is  bequeathed 
by  him  to  tlie  University  upon  terms  with  which  tliey 
will  have  no  ditKcnlty  in  complying,  and  is  said  to 
consist  of  seventy-thousand  species. 

All  our  readers  must  know  the  hlactbeetle-like 
insect  so  prevalent  at  harvest-time  and  in  harvest-fields, 
and  which  has  the  power,  when  alarmed,  of  curving 
its  tail  upwards  in  a  threatening  attitude.  This  insect, 
popularly  known  as  "  The  Devil's  Coach-horse,"  and  to 
naturalists  as  Ooeiius  okns,  has  long  been  condemned 
as  noxious ;  but  such  condemnation  is  another  of  our 
"  vulgar  errors."  It  is  a  real  friend  to  the  gardener  ; 
for  ifr.  Ciu-tis,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Entomological 
Society,  stated  that  the  usual  food  of  this  insect  is  the 
common  earwig,  and  Mr.  Westwood  added  that  he  had 
seen  it  attack  a  worm  very  far  its  superior  in  size. 


NEW    PLANTS. 

THEIR    PORTRAITS,   BI0QRAPH1E3,   AND   OTLTCRE. 


Jajieson's  Browallia  {BrowaUia  Jamesoni).  —  Bota 
nieal  Magazine,  t.  460.5.— Those  to  whom  this  genus 
was  k-nown  only  by  the  half-hai-dy  annuals,  B.  elata  and 
demissa,  could  hardly  believe  that  this  plant  was  even 
in  relationship  with  the  genus,  when  it  was  exhibited  at 
Chiswick,  three  summers  back,  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Exeter.  It  is  a  soft-wooded  evergi-een  shrub,  with  beau- 
tiful orange-coloured  flowers,  requiring  the  same  degree 


was  discovered  in  Northern  Peru  by  Dr.  Jameson,  at  an 
elevation  of  GOUii  feet,  whence  be  sent  seeds  of  it :  and 
when  the  plant  flowered,  as  above,  it  was  tlionght  to  be 
a  good  acquisition  to  our  Jlidsummer  half-hardy  plants, 
and,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  it  was  introduced 
to  our  notice  with  extravagant  praise,  even  before  little, 
or  nothing,  was  known  of  its  real  merits.  Thirty-one 
shilliugs-and-sixpeuce  were  freely  given  for  it,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  no  one  knows  what  has  become  of 
it;  for  it  has  not  been  exhibited  since,  and  all  that  we 
have  heard  of  it  is  that  the  whole  force  of  the  countiy 
could  not  flower  it  a  second  time ! 

Tlie  genus  Eroirallia  was  named  by  Linnseus  in 
honoiu'  of  John  Browall,  his  countiyman  and  contem 
porary.  Bishop  of  Abo,  in  Findland,  a  town  once 
celebrated  for  the  mineral  springs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  its  university,  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  lUlO,  but  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  other 
public  buildings  and  upwards  of  seven  liundred  houses, 
in  1827.  The  specific  name  was  given  by  Sir  W. 
Hooker  in  honour  of  Dr.  Jameson.  In  the  Natural 
Classification,  BrowaUia  is  among  the  Figivorts  (Scro- 
phulariaeese),  and  is  closely  allied  to  SaJpiglossis.  In 
the  system  of  lannsus  it  is  referred  to  the  second  order 
of  the  fovirteenth  class  Didijnamia  Angiospermiu. 

BrowaUia  Jamesoni  is  a  shrub  from  four  to  six  feet 
high,  of  rather  stiaggling  gi-owth.  Leaves,  alternate, 
egg-shaped,  short-stalked,  wrinkled,  and  slightly  downy, 
yet  glossy.  Floivers  in  a  bunch  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  bracts  leafy,  flower-stalks  short;  calgx  large, 
tubular,  and  llve-lobed ;  corolla  orange-coloured,  tube 
paler  than  limb,  wbioli  has  five  lobes,  the  lower  the 
largest;  .stowfBS  four ;  s/ijrma  large  and  two-lipped. — B.  J. 

Propaffal'ion  anil  Ciiltttrc— Any  one  who  can  stiike,  or  root 
a  Fuclisia,  and  grow  a  Habrotliaiunus,  will  tintl  no  difficulty 
in  rearing  and  cultivating  this  beautilnl  plant:  hut  hitlierlo 
we  have  aU  failed  to  flower  it ;  and  we  have  been  i-Uit  on  the 
wrong  scent,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  tlowered, 
by  chance,  so  to  speak,  %ritb  Mr.  A'eitcli  at  the  wrong  season. 
The  only  person,  that  I  am  aware  of,  who  has  succeeded  in 
flowering  it  to  perfection,  is  Mr.  Jeffries,  a  uurserj-man  at 
Ipswich  ;  anil  I  must  confess  that  I  blushed  deeply,  after 
throwing  the  plant  away,  when  I  saw  a  beautiful  .specmien 
of  it  in  full  bloom  witli  him  at  the  end  of  Februar}',  18.')li. 
I  also  saw  Sir.  A'eitcb's  plant  in  flower,  wliicb  was  of  a  much 
deeper  colour,  lint  nothing  to  be  conipai'ed  for  the  nmnber 
of  flowers  on  the  Ipswich  plant.  It  blooms  exactly  like  tlie 
HahroUmmnus  j'nsdculnrh,  on  the  wood  made  the  preceding 
summer,  but  it  requires  greater  stimulus  than  the  Habro- 
tharanus  to  bring  the  flowers  out  to  perfection.  The  way  to 
manage  it  is  this,  and  I  woidd  sti-ongly  recommend  to  gar- 
deners to  attempt  it  a  second  time.  Take  the  oldest  plant 
of  it  yon  can  find  next  spring  ;  a  young  plant  from  a  cutting 
next  February  will  not  flower  under  two  years,  and  this  is 
wliat  partly  led  us  astray  ;  it  must  have  a  bard  woody  bottom 
before  it  flowers.  A  plant  now,  in  this  condition,  should  be 
hard-pruned,  all  the  soft  wood  cut  away  early  in  April,  then 
force  it  veiy  gently,  and  when  it  is  fairly  in  growth  again, 
shake  it  out  of  the  pot,  as  you  would  a  geranium,  tiim  the 
I'oots  freely,  and  repot  it  in  a  very  rich  light  compost,  and  in 
a  small  ]iot;  then  let  it  be  encom-aged  till  after  midsummer 
with  a  damp,  close  heat,  the  same  way  as  a  Jiislicia.  When 
the  young  growtli  is  four  inches  long,  stop  all  the  shoots,  and 
stop  the  sti'ongest  of  them  a  second  time  about  the  end  of 
June  ;  it  should  have  a  third  shift  about  the  middle  of  Jtdy, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  well-rooted  in  this  last  pot,  it  is  time  to 
turn  it  out  into  the  open   air,  and  there  to  remain  till  the 
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frost  corae<^ ;  then  sholter  it  in  a  col  J  pit  till  the  end  of 
.lanuary,  then  force  it  as  you  would  a  rose,  and  it  will  bloom 
heaniifullv,  and  last  a  long  time.  P.  Beaton. 


THE  PRUIT-GARDEN. 

T11K    TEACU    AND   THE    NECTARINE. REST-l'RUNTNG,   &C. — 

(Coiithmed  from  jnnje  175.) 

How  it  happens  is  not  easily  explained,  hut  we  lielievo 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  a  good  peach  cultivator  is  seldom  a 
bad  gardener.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  man  wlio  grows 
tlie  pencil  well,  whether  iu-doors  or  out,  for  a  series  of 
years,  must  either  have  a  very  correct  appreciation  of 
first  principles,  or  a  degree  of  watelifulness  and  attention 
which  is  capable  of  grappling  witli  most  horticultural 
difficulties,  from  the  cabbage  to  the  pine.  Indeed,  he 
may  have  both  ;  and  had  we  not  possessed  gardeners 
of  such  calibre,  the  far-famed  On/stcd  Palace  would 
never  have  attained  its  wondrous  celebrity.  Now,  in 
treating  of  rest-prtininij  as  applied  to  the  peach,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  merge  the  nectarine  treatment  here, 
inasmuch  as  the  difference  required  is  so  trifling,  if  any, 
that  no  sacrifice  will  be  made,  and  a  simplicity  given  to 
our  proceedings  that  is  ol'  great  importance  to  ladies 
and  gentlemen  young  in  the  craft. 

As  before  observed,  when  gr<nvtli-i»'umng — alias  finger- 
aud-thumb  work — in  summer  is  duly  apjireciated,  this 
rest-pruninji  wOl  be  almost  a  sinecure,  and  people  will 
e.xclaim — "  Really,  how  much  better  it  is  to  anticipate 
these  matters  in  summer,  when  the  days  are  so  long,  than 
to  wait  imtil  the  sliort  days  of  winter,  when  two  men 
can  scarely  give  an  equivalent  in  point  of  laboiu'  to  the 
summer  pruner." 

But,  admitting  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  that  tlie  maxims  alluded  to  are  midoubted,  the 
advice  here  given,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  be  so  shaped 
as  to  meet  211131  practicf,  which,  in  the  main,  has  con- 
sisted in  nailing  in  all  the  young  shoots  within  the 
greedy  trainer's  gi'asp  as  thick  as  twigs  in  a  besom. 
The  first  thing,  of  com'se,  is  to  loosen  all  the  young 
shoots,  which,  if  your  man  has  been  a  thick  trainer, 
will  not  be  a  triHe.  And  now  the  pruner,  being  provided 
with  a  somewhat  narrow-pointed  Icuife,  may  proceed 
to  reconnoitre  his  tree. 

Thinning-out  and  shortening-back  are  of  course  tlie 
matters  to  be  accomplished ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  shortening  is  carried  must 
depend  entii'ely  on  the  character  of  tlie  young  wood  as 
to  ripeness,  and  to  the  general  liabit  of  the  tree.  In 
young  and  fresh  trees,  where  the  wood  is  generally  rather 
gross,  and  of  course  spongy,  more  of  the  points  sliould 
be  removed  tiiau  in  mature  trees :  maturity,  therefore, 
in  the  young  wood  is  the  principal  guider  of  the  pruning 
knife.  Mature  shoots  are  much  shorter  jointed  than 
those  which  are  immature.  Now,  as  the  length  of  the 
internode.  or  space  between  the  eyes,  or  buds,  is  of  itself 
a  sutficient  criterion  of  the  character  of  the  wood  for 
general  purposes,  we  may  as  well  state  what  it  should  be. 

On  examining  carefully  numbers  of  young  shoots  this 
evening,  I  find  that  those  which  average  three-quarters- 
of-an-inch  between  the  eyes  are  the  most  fruitful,  and, 
indeed,  that  happy  medium  of  strength  which  all  good 
peach-growers  aim  at.  Those  only  half-an-inch  are 
ratlier  too  short  of  power,  and  argue  a  shy  condition 
of  root ;  whilst  those  over  an  incli  are  approaoliing  the 
verge  of  grossness.  We  will,  therefore,  make  the  case 
more  promhieiit  thus : — 

Below  half-aninch,  too  w^eak,  if  better  wood  is  at  hand. 
Above  hall'-an-inch.  and  below  one-and-a-half,  excellent; 

adapted  both  for  bearing  and  providing  succession. 
Above  incli-and-a-half,  too  gi-oss,  and  mostly  immature  ; 

adapted,  however,  with  summer  stopping,  to  build  a 

large  ti'ee  in  little  time. 


Now,  a  careful  distinction  must  be  made  in  the  mind 
between  the  age  of  trees.  The  above  advice  is  intended 
to  apply  to  hearing  trees  of  some  seven  to  twelve  or 
more  years  of  age — so  that  wood  of  stronger  character 
may  bo  encouraged  on  young  trees,  as  tending  to  pro- 
duce a  fine  tree  in  little  time,  provided  gi-owtb-pruning 
is  duly  attended  to.  In  all  cases  where  strong  leading 
shoots  exist  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  with  axillary 
slioots  developed  on  each  side,  and  a  leader  unstopped, 
such  may  at  once  be  talien  as  an  argument  of  neglectful 
summer  practice.  And  now  to  fairly  commence  the  rest- 
pruning. 

It  is  best  to  begin  at  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  work 
progressively  upwards.  We  last  year  explained  this; 
but  for  the  benefit  of  fresh  readers  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  (whicli  is  said  to  be  much  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  infusions  of  fresh  blood  from  the  reading 
world)  we  must  beg  to  repeat  that  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  nurse  and  to  coax  all  nice  young  shoots  arising 
about  the  collar  of  the  tree — say  within  a  couple  of  feet. 
These  have  been  termed  a  nursery  for  succession  wood, 
and  such  is  indeed  the  case.  If  a  peach  grower  can 
always  preserve  his  trees  from  naked  wood,  be  assured 
that  his  management  is  pretty  correct,  and  that  he  is 
attentive.  Between  every  two  branches,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  angle  formed  by  their  junction,  let  the  pruner 
look  sharp  out  for  the  best  shoot  lowest  down.  This 
must  not  be  suffered  to  bear  fruit,  however  willing, 
therefore  close  pruning  must  be  resorted  to.  Let  it  be 
cut  back  to  four  or  five  eyes,  according  to  its  character, 
and  thus  is  the  foundation  laid  for  filling  future  blanks. 
Every  angle  must  be  looked  into  for  the  same  reason  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  same  principle  may  be  earned  out  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  being  made,  however,  subser\dent  to 
slight  modifications  occasionally,  as  there  is  not  so  great 
a,  reason  to  preserve  them  with  the  same  degree  of  per- 
tinacity in  tlie  upper  as  in  the  lower  portions. 

The  forks  or  angles  being  thus  examined,  mxA pruning 
for  wood  having  been  exercised  in  a  judicious  way,  the 
wliole  of  the  tree  may  be  proceeded  with,  and  this  in 
general  may  be  termed,  pruning  for  fruit — that  is  to  say, 
leaving  all  well-placed  and  jiroper  shoots  as  long  as 
possible — as  long,  indeed,  as  their  rijieuess  and  the  wall 
room  wUl  pennit.  No  two  shoots  of  the  past  summer 
should  be  permitted  to  range  side  by  side,  unless  some 
four  or  five  inches  apart.  As  observed  witli  the  cheny, 
it  matters  not  as  to  the  older  shoots ;  it  is  the  leaf- 
producing  shoots  that  must  have  room  ;  therefore,  a  well- 
grown  peach  or  nectarine  will,  when  pruned,  exhibit  a 
regular  succession  of  young  shoots  all  over  the  tree — 
the  training  being  on  the  fan  system,  which  of  all  others 
we  still  hold  to  be  by  far  the  most  eligible,  although  not 
quite  so  systematic  as  some  others. 

To  digress  for  a  moment.  We  would  just  point  to 
the  fact,  that  ever  since  root-management  was  esteemed 
a  paramount  consideration  to  new  systems  of  training, 
the  latter  have  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  disuse. 
Indeed,  it  is  rare  now-a-days  to  find  a  horticultural 
gentleman  entering  his  study  with  the  idea  of  recom- 
mending a  refined  system  of  training.  Now  that  the 
mechanical  texture  of  soils  is  better  understood — now 
that  summer  or  gi'owth-prnning  is  well  known  to  be 
capable  of  directing  or  diverting  the  juices,  according  to 
the  designs  of  the  ti'ainer,  ii-respective  of  any  mode  of 
training,  opinions  regarding  fiiiits  have  attained  what  we 
must  term  a  healthy  position ;  common  sense,  at  last, 
prevails,  and  instead  of  taking  up  the  old  adage,  and 
saying,  "  Much  cry,  aud  little  wool,"  let  us  begin  to 
sliout,  "  INluch  wool,  and  little  noise."  The  unassuming 
title,  CoTTAOE  Gardener,  has  certainly  furnished  a  fair 
quota  to  this  end,  whether  in  fruits  or  flowers,  and  we 
say  this  fearlessly. 

To  return.  1  -et  us  recapitulate  some  things  before 
proceeding  further.     First,  the  lowest  young  shoots  in 
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a  given  branch  have  been  made  the  most  of;  thinning 
out  all  over  the  tree  has  been  performed,  so  that  no  two 
shoots  lie  together;  now,  then,  a  shortening,  where 
requisite,  may  take  place.  We  woidd  here  beg  our  readers 
to  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  shortening  is  im- 
perative :  there  is  no  act  of  parliament  for  this  operation. 
There  are  three  reasons  for  shortening  back ;  two 
founded  on  principle,  and  one  on  expediency.  The  first 
and  chief^as  to  the  peach  and  nectaruie — to  get  rid  of 
immature  portions  which,  if  anywhere,  are  situate  at  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots.  The  second  is  to  excite  the 
tree  to  produce  more  shoots  hnver  down  ;  and  the  third 
expedient,  is  when  the  trees  are  near  the  edge  of  the 
wall,  to  jjrevent  their  growing  above  it. 

As  to  immaturity,  we  have  before  adverted  to  short 
joints  as  a  criterion,  in  the  general  character  of  the 
"shoot ;  but  the  inexperienced  will  need  to  know  liow 
much  of  the  points  may  be  considered  immature.  It 
will  be  generally  found,  that  in  shoots  possessing  inter- 
nodes  of  more  than  three-quarters-of-an-inch,  that 
about  one-fourth  of  their  length  is  somewhat  more 
spongy  than  the  base  of  the  same  :  in  other  words,  wood 
which  has  elongated  since  the  beginning  oi  August,  will 
be  of  this  character.  The  buds,  moreover,  upon  imma- 
ture wood,  are  not  so  pluuip,  and  they  sometimes  stand 
singly,  instead  of  in  threes,  which  latter  is  a  pretty  good 
criterion  of  sound  and  iruitful  wood.  All  wood  then,  if 
pale  and  soft,  may  be  removed,  and  this  will  sometimes 
be  nearly  a  third  part;  more  generally  about  a  fourth. 
It  may' here  be  named  that  where  three  buds  are 
clustered  together,  the  middle  is  generally  a  wood  bud, 
and  the  two  exterior,  blossom  buds.  When  in  pairs, 
they  are  generally  both  blossom  buds,  and  where  singly, 
generally  a  wood  bud.  Now  it  is  bad  policy  to  shorten 
back  to  "a  point  composed  of  blossom  buds  only.  How 
often  have  we  seen  peach  shoots  in  June  laden  with 
fniit,  without  a  growing  shoot  beyond  them.  And  why '? 
simply  because  they  are  formed  iujudiciously.  It  is  not 
uucommon  to  find  trees  producing  principally  wood  of 
this  character.  When  such  is  the  case,  it  argues  an 
early  breal;ing-up  of  the  tree's  constitution,  if  indeed  it 
be  not  already  gone.  Abundance  of  wood-buds,  on  the 
contrary,  are  sure  signs  of  vigour,  if  not  of  immaturity. 
Shortening  to  excite  the  tree  to  produce  more  shoots 
nest  year- — where  wood-buds  prevail,  this  practice  is 
often  resorted  to,  and  that  it  has  this  tendency  cannot  be 
doubted.  Where,  however,  trees  have  been  properly 
managed  from  the  first,  there  is  little  occasion  for  this, 
except  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  "forks."  We  seldom 
or  ever  practice  it,  for  our  trees  are  as  uniformly  clothed 
as  if  they  were  measured  out  with  the  compasses. 
Those  who  have  unluckily  what  arc  termed  naked 
shoots,  must  occasionally  resort  to  this  practice,  and  it 
may  suffice  to  know,  that  the  closer  they  are  pruned 
(leaving  four  or  five  good  buds)  the  better.  Shortening 
back  as  an  expedient  needs  no  explanation.  It  often 
happens  that  young  trees  make  very  unequal  wood.  Some 
half  dozen  rods  will  take  the  lead  in  summer,  puich  how 
we  will.  We  have  a  case  in  pouit  in  the  gardens  here. 
The  fact  is  the  root  action  is  so  Iceen,  that  the  tree 
becomes  uncontrollable  for  a  while.  The  only  remedy  is 
root-pi-uning,  or  if  you  will,  transplanting.  Many  gar- 
deners prune  back  these  coarse  rods  very  close,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  other  portion  of  the  tree.  This  we 
hold  to  be  bad  practice,  and  almost  sure  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  premature  decay  in  the  system.         R.  EKM^■GTON. 


THE   FLOWER-GAEDEN. 

Pillar  Roses, — I'rom  many  letters  which  I  have  seen 
on  the  subject  of  pillar  roses,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  subject  is  not  understood  by  the  gi'eat  bulk  of  our 
amateur  readers.    What  is  a  true  pillar  rose  ?  is  a  very 


common  question;  and  I  believe  that  if  it  were  ad- 
dressed to  ten  gardeners,  and  as  mauy  nurserymen, 
there  would  have  been,  at  least,  twentj-  different  answers 
returned.  If  you  stick  the  handle  of  the  house-broom, 
or  mop,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  flower-bed  you  come 
to,  and  plant  an  old  moss  rose  against  it,  and  after- 
wards use  the  knife  sparingly,  in  three  years,  or,  at  any 
rate,  in  four  years,  you  have  a  pillar  rose.  I  once  saw 
a  common  moss  rose,  fifteen  feet  high,  against  a  stable 
wall,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  moss  roses  called  Selina 
and  Lancii,  two  of  tlie  best  new  mosses,  would  soon 
reach  that  height  in  very  good  rose  soil,  and  against  a 
wall;  and  if  so  with  the  old  moss  and  its  seedlings,  why 
not  with  the  old  cabbage  rose  itself  and  its  progeny '.'  On 
the  other  hand,  should  you  go  to  the  yomig  plantations 
and  root  up  a  young  larch  tree  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
feet  high,  and  plant  it  in  a  hole  in  a  corner  of  the  lawn, 
after  the  manner  of  a  post,  not  intending  it  to  grow,  and 
then  plant  the  Felic'de  Perpetuelle  or  JJennett's  Seedling 
against  it,  either  of  which  would  soon  overtop  your 
larch  pole,  if  you  give  them  good  stuff  to  grow  in,  still 
you  would  only  have  a  pillar  rose.  Now,  any  height 
between  that  of  the  said  broomstick  and  this  larch  ti'ee 
will  do  for  a  pillar  rose,  and  it  will  be  within  the  law  to 
call  it  so,  provided,  at  eveiy  pruning  time  you  cut  away 
all  shoots  which  overtop  the  pole  ;  but  if  you  will  allow 
the  Dundee  Eamhler,  or  any  other  of  the  rambUng  roses, 
to  grow  beyond  your  twenty-feet-high  pole  or  pillar, 
such  shoots  vvill  assuredly  gi'ow  on,  and  in  time  will 
bend  over  and  come  down  to  the  very  ground  in  mauy 
streams  of  living  beauty,  then,  instead  of  a  pUlar  rose, 
you  have  a  rose  fountain.  A  "  fountain  of  roses,"  how- 
ever, is  not  of  my  manufacture  ;  I  was  never  so  extrava- 
gant. j\lr.  Rivers  is  the  architect  who  first  planned  and 
named  this  style  of  furnishing.  The  ti-ue  orighi  of 
pillar  roses,  however,  dates  farther  back  than  that  of 
these  fountains;  it  was  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
hybrid  Chinas  and  hybrid  Bourbons  that  the  foiuidatiou 
for  ])illar  roses  commenced,  although  it  «as  some  years 
afterwards  before  the  idea  of  using  them  that  way  forced 
itself  on  the  rose  fancier.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
keep  these  hybrids  so  dwarf  as  the  old  Provence  and 
French  roses.  If  they  were  pruned  so  close  as  was  the 
fasliion  for  dwarf  roses,  the  hybrid  ones  woidd  flower 
but  very  sparingly,  and  to  this  day  some  good  growers 
are  of  opinion  that  we  have  not  yet  hit  on  the  best  way  of 
pruning  them,  or  on  the  proper  season  of  pruning,  even 
if  we  do  know  the  right  way.  That  question  I  intend  to 
examine  and  discuss  before  I  have  done  with  the  roses. 

I  well  remember  the  disappointments  we  experienced, 
some  twenty  years  back,  in  flowering  the  first  good 
hybrid  China  rose  that  was  sold — 7s.  6d.  and  even  10s.  (id. 
was  freely  given  for  it,  but  after  two  or  three  yeai'S  no 
gai-dener  owi  of  ten  could  flower  it  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  more  we  pruned  the  more  it  would  not  flower  ;  and 
the  upshot  of  the  thing  was  that  a  great  prejudice 
against  the  new  hybrids  spread  all  over  the  country, 
caused  by  the  first  sample,  which  was,  and  is  now, 
called  George  IT'.,  a  splendid  dark  rose,  and  such  a 
grower!  A  tiiie  pillar  rose,  the  parent  plant  of  which 
is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  and  still  in  good 
health,  as  our  biographer  will  tell  us,  very  likely,  some 
of  these  days,  unless,  indeed,  the  newer  race  of  hybrid 
perpetuals  drive  all  other  hybrids  out  of  the  marltet, 
as  nine-tenths  of  our  best  gardeners  have  ah'cady  driven 
them  from  their  borders  to  high  standards  and  rows  of 
stately  pillars,  the  only  two  forms  in  which  they  can 
ever  shine  to  tlie  best  advantage. 

If  I  could  reconcile  myself  to  bush  roses  of  the  strong 
hybrid  Chinas  or  hybrid  Bourbons,  it  would  be  on  this 
wise:  I  would  choose  a  wide  border  that  would  hold 
four  or  five  rows  of  them, —  I  would  then  plant  them 
five  feet  apart  each  way,  and  never  allow  the  knife 
to  touch  them  in  winter  pruning.     Every  shoot  would 
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be  allowed  its  full  length  until  the  flowcriuj:;  was  ovoi', 
and  then,  say  early  in  ^lalv,  I  would  thin  out  the  shoots, 
not  ]'ruiie  them,  as  I  woidd  a  gooseberry  bush  in  winter ; 
iu  most  cases,  two-thirds  of  the  shoots  would  be  reinoved 
altogether,  the  very  strongest,  the  weak  ones,  and  the 
two-year-olds  ;  the  rest  would  be  of  medium  growth,  and 
would  be  left  their  full  length.  After  tliis  cutting,  the 
second  growth,  or  ^Midsummer  shoots,  as  we  call  them, 
would  be  sure  to  be  too  close  to  llower  well  next  year. 
To  !-cmedy  this,  the  whole  would  be  looked  over  late  in 
September,  and  all  the  crowded  parts  relieved  by  thin- 
itiii'j.  that  is,  the  shoots  to  be  removed  would  be  cut  a.s 
closi'  to  the  stems  whicli  bore  them  as  the  knife  could 
reach,  that  is  our  meaning  whenever  we  advise  thinning- 
out  shoots  of  trees  or  bushes.  This  system,  with  some 
slight  modifications,  has  been  in  use  for  some  years 
among  gardeners,  but  few  of  them  have  been  bold 
enough  to  say  so  in  print,  because  it  is  so  much  at 
variance  with  old-established  rules.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  change  these  bushes  into  high  standards  we  must 
l)rnne  a  little  after  the  thinning,  at  whatever  time  we 
choose  to  thin  ;  not,  however,  because  pruning  is  neces- 
sary for  the  healtli  of  the  trees,  or  for  increasing  the 
bloom,  but  merely  "for  the  look  of  the  thing,"  to  keep 
the  head  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  be  well  balanced 
all  round. 

For  the  same  reason  we  prune  them  still  closer  when 
wo  have  them  against  pillars,  so  that  pillar  roses,  to  keep 
a  long  time  in  good  trim,  must  be  thinned  and  pruned 
every  year  all  the  way  up  to  the  top,  and  no  suckers,  if 
possible,  should  ever  be  allowed  to  rise  froiu  the  bottom 
of  a  pillar  rose,  for  this  reason,  the  youngest  and 
healthiest  shoots — as  suckers  are  sure  to  be — are  the 
readiest  channels  for  the  rising  sap  in  the  spring,  and 
if  the  sap  is  allowed  to  run  in  that  direction,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  shoots  and  branches  which  compose  the 
pillar?  Nothing,  in  short,  but  starvation,  and  the 
attacks  of  troublesome  flies,  red  spider,  and  wliat  not. 
It  is  true  tliat  a  few  suckers  may  become  useful  to  screen 
bad  management,  by  filling  up  bare  places  which  the 
pruner  should  have  foreseen  and  provided  for ;  but  to 
sec  suckers  allowed  for  shifts  of  this  kind  under  the  eye 
of  a  good  gardener,  is  as  disgraceful  to  him  as  to  see 
himself  going  about  with  a  long  beard. 

Pillar  roses,  whatever  be  their  height,  look  best  when 
planted  in  straight  I'ows,  and  all  in  one  row  ought  to  be 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  same  height;  they  look  re- 
markably well  along  both  sides  of  a  walk,  either  in  dug 
borders  or  on  grass,  circular  beds  being  cut  out  of  tlie 
grass  for  the  roots,  the  circles  to  be  a  yard  wide,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  rose  allowed  to  spread  out  so  as  to  hide 
all  the  hare  soil,  and  to  appear  to  a  stranger  as  if 
it  was  growing  directly  out  of  the  grass.  "\Vhen  the 
pillar  rose  is  first  planted,  the  bole  or  bed  for  it  on  the 
grass  should  not  exceed  half-a-yard  in  diameter,  for  two 
reasons:  the  first  of  which  is  the  temptation  offered  for 
planting  some  flowering  plant  for  an  edging  to  the  rose, 
if  the  space  was  the  full  size  at  first,  and  although  a 
judicious  edging  of  the  kind  might  look  very  pretty,  it 
might  prove  a  sad  drawback  to  the  experiment;  and 
the  second  reason  is  the  well-known  aversion  of  all  good 
gardeners  to  making  a  full  provision  for  any  fine  bush 
or  tree  at  the  first  planting,  if  it  bo  on  grass.  We  have 
found  out,  by  long  experience,  that  so  long  as  we  do  not 
cramp  the  roots  of  such  favoiu'ites,  the  holes  for  them 
cannot  be  too  small  at  the  first  planting,  and  that  it  is 
best  to  increase  the  size  of  the  hole  year  after  year,  or 
every  two  or  three  years,  as  the  case  may  require, 
so  that  each  time  an  immediate  stimulus  be  given  to 
the  roots  by  the  application  of  fresh  compost  as  the 
roots  increase.  Besides,  what  an  advantage  it  is  for 
any  of  us  who  are  not  overburdened  with  money,  that  we 
can  run  the  expense  of  providing  for  a  row  of  pillar 
roses  over  so  many  years,  instead  of  having  it  to  do  all  at 


once,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  consideration  of  all. 
Purse  gardening  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  can  afford 
it,  hut  it  never  carries  the  same  credit  with  it  as  good 
management  with  small  means,  never  fails  to  do.  In 
some  situations — as,  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  a  straight 
walk,  or  at  both  ends — the  two  opposite  roses  should  be 
of  tliR  same  kind  ;  and  when  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  pillars  an  arch  might  be  carried  over  from  pillar  to 
pillar,  and  the  roses  trained  over  the  arch.  For  these 
arches  we  ought  to  plant  some  of  the  evergreen  climbing 
roses,  and  they  woidd  cover  over  the  arch  as  soon  as  the 
others  reached  the  top  of  the  pillars.  This  arching  of 
pillar  roses  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  festooning  system, 
and  would  be  a  very  good  break  between  the  pillar  roses 
along  one  walk,  and  festoons  on  each  side  of  the  next 
walk  turning  from  it  in  another  direction. 

There  is  nothing  theoretical  or  hypothetical  in  these 
views;  I  have  seen  the  whole  of  them  in  full  perfection 
this  very  week  in  the  gardens  at  Claremont,-  one  of  the 
finest  seats  in  England,  now  occupied  by  the  family  of 
the  late  King  of  the  French. 

Now,  after  all  this,  suppose  an  amateur  just  beginning 
to  take  up  the  rose  fancy,  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
have  some  of  all  the  sections  in  the  manner  treated  of 
in  the  last  few  numbers  of  The  Cottage  Gardenek, 
what  shall  we  recommend  to  him  for  real  i)illar  roses, 
seeing  that  almost  all  the  sections  furnish  plants  that 
may  be  so  treated  ?  But  first  of  all,  let  us  fix  on  some 
standard  height  for  the  pillars  themselves.  It  must  be 
quite  obvious  that  if  we  exceed  a  given  height,  pillar 
roses  will  not  make  suitable  accompaniments  to  a  walk, 
liowever  wide  it  may  be,  although  as  single  objects,  or 
in  threes  or  fives,  tall  pillars  would  no  doubt  make  a 
veiy  striking  efiect.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  seven  feet 
would  be  the  proper  height  for  a  row  of  pillar  roses, 
when  they  were  ]ilanted  in  lines  or  rows  along  a  walk; 
seven  ieet  to  be  the  right  distance  from  the  walk  itself, 
and  about  ten  feet  from  piUar  to  pillar  in  the  row;  and 
if  there  were  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  walk, 
the  pillars  should  stand  opposite  each  other  as  ti'ue  as 
possible  ;  but  in  matters  like  this,  which  depend  entirely 
on  individual  taste,  I  have  no  right  or  wish  to  push  my 
own  fancy  ; — the  only  part  I  would  be  absolute  about,  if 
I  had  the  power,  is  that,  whatever  the  height  of  the 
pillar  may  be,  it  should  stand  the  length  of  its  own 
height  from  the  walk.  Pillars  were  invented  for  roses 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  seven  feet  was  then  the 
average  height  recommended  for  the  Hybrid  Chinas, 
which  soon  followed  on  the  heels  of  Oeorge  the  Fourth. 
The  introduction  of  Hybrid  Bourbons  did  not  alter  the 
height  of  the  pillars  ;  and  if  there  was  a  patent  law  on 
the  subject,  such  only  would  he  entitled  to  pillars,  and 
Chenedole  being  the  finest  of  all  the  Hybrid  Chinas, 
the  first  two  opposite  pillars  would  be  covered  with  it, 
followed  by  old  Brennus,  Fulgens,  Triomphe  d'Anyeres, 
and  a  host  of  other  rivals,  including  two  generals  now 
prisoners  at  Ham,  while  Charles  Duval  and  Coupe 
d Hebe  woidd  probably  dispute  jirecedence  among  the 
Hybrid  Bourbons;  and  for  the  second  place  of  honour 
we  have  Las  Casas,  Paul  Perras,  and  President  Mole, 
striving  against  a  new  comer,  Paul  Ricaut. 

D.  Be.mox. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  AVINDOW 

GARDENING. 

Cape  HE.iiiis. — Propagation  by  cuttings.  "  X  paper 
on  such  a  subject,  in  the  short,  dark,  mm'ky  days  of 
December.  Well,  what  next'.'"  Aye,  what  next,  gentle 
reader,  but  something  more  about  these  pretty  heaths, 
unless  the  "pressure  from  without"  should  send  us 
cantering  in  another  direction.  And  yet,  where  I  dis- 
posed to  be  at  all  argvmientative,  which  1  am  not,  I  might 
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assign  reasons  for  icferriug  to  these  matters  now,  such  as 
the  importance  of  being  "  ready,  aye,  ready."  That  to  be 
"  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,"  nay,  that  heaths  may 
be  struck  in  December,  and  in  every  month  of  the  year, 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  state  of  the  cutting,  and  tlio  cir- 
cinnstanoes  in  which  it  is  placed,  so  that  that  state  and 
these  circumstances  may  act  in  unison,  are  of  much 
more  importance  tliau  any  specified  time;  for  in  this,  and 
every  other  case,  time  does  not  regulate  tliesc  matters,  so 
much  as  they  fix  and  point  out  tlie  time.  Wlieu,  therefore, 
in  this  work,  and  also  in  The  Cottage  Oanlener  s  Dictioii- 
arij,  a  certain  pei'iod  is  mentioned  as  tfie  best  for  propa- 
gating by  cuttings  certain  plants,  let  it  be  undej-stood 
that  the  time  specified  is  that  in  wliich,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  tlie  young  shoots  will  be  in  the  most 
suitable  state,  but  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
state  of  the  cutting  as  young,  ripe,  or  partly  ripened — 
the  points  of  shoots,  or  side-shoots,  taken  oH',  with  or 
without  a  heel,  &c.,  &c.,  arc  of  far  more  importance  than 
the  adhering  to  any  mouth  in  the  year.  Two  men  may 
cultivate  their  plants  equally  well,  but  by  starting  them 
into  growth  at  different  periods,  and  other  matters,  the 
cuttings  from  one  might  be  in  the  best  order  in  ilarch, 
while  June  might  arrive  before  the  other's  were  equally 
favoiu'ablc.  Having  previously  disposed  of  all  the  pi'c- 
limhiaiies  necessary,  so  far  as  pots,  soil,  and  glasses  were 
concerned,  and  keeping  these  remarks  in  view,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  consider 

:hdly. — The  best  time  for  taking  off  the  cuttings  :  the 
suitable  condition  in  which  the  cutting  should  be  when 
taken  ;  the  position  in  which  they  should  be  placed  and 
kept,  and  theii-  future  general  treatment. 

1st. — The  best  time  for  taking  off  the  cuttings,  other 
things  being  favourable,  is  from  the  middle  of  February  to 
the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  as  if  inserted 
thus  early,  the  free-growing  lands  may  bo  pricked  an<l 
potted  off  before  winter,  and  if  invigorated  with  a  fresh 
shift,  the  IbUowing  spring  will  make  nice  bushy  plants 
before  the  end  of  the  summer.  The  slow-growing  kinds, 
if  inserted  thus  early,  may  be  priclvcd  out,  three  or  four 
roimd  the  sides  of  a  pot,  when  there  is  enough  of  the 
autumn  left  to  enable  them  to  get  hold  in  their  fresh 
quarters,  and  all  those  kinds  which,  though  blooming 
late  in  autumn,  and  through  the  winter,  do  not  bloom  so 
thoroughly  as  to  prevent  the  gi'owing  of  young  shoots, 
may  have  many  points  of  leading  shoots,  and  more  still 
of  nice  stubby  side-shoots,  fitted  for  cuttings  at  this 
early  period.  Others,  again,  that  flower  late,  may  have 
their  growth  expedited  by  being  gently  forced,  when 
the  obtaining  of  yoimg  plants  early  is  considered  a  mat- 
ter of  groat  moment;  and  cuttings  taken  ofl'  in  good 
condition,  after  this  stimulus  given  to  fresh  growth, 
strike  more  quickly  than  in  any  otlier  circimistances. 
AU  who  by  means  of  jilacing  a  heath  in  a  vinery,  peach- 
house,  or  any  place  where  an  average  rise  of  10°  is 
obtained  for  a  few  weeks  over  tlie  average  leinperatm'e  of 
the  gi'eenbouse,  will  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  this  ad- 
vantage. An  accelerating  influence  may  also  be  given 
by  enclosing  the  plant  in  a  hand-light,  even  in  the  green- 
liouse,  and  thus  curtailing  the  ijuantity  of  air  given. 
Without  these  helps,  and  even  witli  tliem,  in  the  case  of 
many  summer-blooming  jilants,  wliicli  make  little  wood 
while  blooming,  we  must  be  content  to  take  cuttings  in 
summer  and  autumn,  and  even  in  winter,  but,  in  most 
of  these  cases,  we  must  expect  to  keep  them  in  the  cut- 
ting-pots all  the  winter,  or  even  to  give  them  the  lilt  of 
a  nice  little  hot-bed  in  spring.  Spring,  therefore,  wlicn 
the  condition  of  the  cutting  is  suitable,  is  the  best 
time  for  propagating,  but  not  so  superlatively  so,  as 
to  lead  us  to  "  give  up "  when  other  conditions  in  the 
cutting  ai'O  favourable.     What  then 

2ndly,  are  these  conditions  ?  The  plant  from  whence 
the  cuttings  are  taken  should  be  sturdy  and  healthy,  not 
weakly  or  diseased.     The  latter  will  often  strike  freely 


enough,  but  are  apt  to  carry  tlietr  constitutional  infirmi- 
ties with  them.  There  is  more  analogy,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  vegetable  and  animal  economy  than  many 
seem  to  imagine.  Again,  from  a  vigoi-ous  growing  plant, 
choose  the  points  of  the  medium-sized  side-shoots,  not 
the  central  or  more  succulent  free-growing  ones.  Ju  a 
rather  weakly  plant,  do  just  the  reverse.  High  vital 
action,  free  from  the  extremes  of  weakness  and  over- 
vigour,  is  the  desideratum.  Only  the  mere  points  of 
the  shoots  are  generally  used,  and,  tlierefore,  we  may 
well  bestow  a  little  care  in  their  selection.  The  length  of 
the  cuttings  generally  ranges  from  one  to  one-and-half- 
incli  in  free-growing  kinds,  such  as  Wihnoreana  and 
Linniddes,  and  from  half  to  one  inch  in  the  case  of 
slow-growing  khids,  such  as  Tricolor  and  llartnelli. 
The  cuttings  are  thus  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  cur- 
rent seasons'  growtli,  not  but  that  larger  and  older  cut- 
tings may  succeed,  especially  if  supjilied  with  a  wai'm, 
moist  atmosphere,  and  more  especially  still,  if  sucli 
pieces  of  several  niches  in  length,  received  a  notch  with 
a  clean,  sharp  knife,  some  weeks  before  finally  separa- 
ting them  from  the  mother  plant.  Such  pieces  I  have 
seen  do  well,  and  tliey  required  much  less  of  what  some 
vroald  deem  finicking  attention,  eitlier  in  preparing  them 
or  in  their  future  management.  If,  however,  there  was 
a  gain  in  saving  of  laboru',  it  was  more  than  connter- 
balanced  in  the  loss  of  time  in  striking  them  wlien 
established,  with  these  tit  hits  generally  used.  The  con- 
dition of  these  little  points  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary importance.  They  must  neither  be  old  and  hard- 
wooded,  nor  young  and  soft,  and  succulent,  but  just  in  the 
happy  medium  between  the  two.  If  too  bard,  they  will 
exhaust  your  patience  in  waiting  for  roots,  even  though 
they  keep,  or  seem  by  the  top  to  keep,  alive,  li  too  soil, 
all  your  labour  and  schemes  will  not  keep  them  I'rom 
damping.  If  they  feel  firmish  when  pressed  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  present  considerable  I'esistance  to 
the  knife,  and  the  lower  pai't  is  tinged  with  a  brownish, 
ripened  appearance,  tliese  may  severally  be  considered 
good  omens.  When  a  jilant  is  forced  into  growth,  as 
soon  as  the  shoots  are  near  long  enougfi,  it  shoidd  under- 
go a  process  of  hardening  oli'  again,  before  the  cuttings 
arc  removed.  In  all  shy  kinds,  the  nearer  the  cut  is 
made  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  old  and  new 
growth,  the  better,  provided  the  cut  is  actuaUy  made  in 
the  new. 

:3rdly.  Making  and  inserting  the  cuttings.  These  are 
dehghtful  but  delicate  operations  —  and  that  cannot  be 
hurried.  In  such  short  young  pieces  as  recommended 
above,  nearly  one-half  is  generally  inserted  in  the  sand 
in  tlic  prejjared  pots,  and  that  part,  therefore,  must  be 
deprived  of  its  foliage.  For  this  purpose  some  use  small, 
sharp-pointed  scissors.  I  prefer  a  very  sliarp  pen  or 
budding-knife.  The  great  thing  is  to  remove  the  foliage 
cleanly,  without  hurting  the  barl;,  though  doing  this  veiy 
slightly  is  not  so  injurious  as  leaving  any  parts  of  tiie 
foliage.  This  done,  the  cutting  must  be  cut  clean  across, 
horizontally,  at  tlic  base  of  where  a  leaf  stood,  if  tlie 
foliage  is  at  all  thin,  either  horizontally  or  in  a  diagonal 
line,  if  the  foliage  was  thick  set,  the  great  thing  in  the 
latter  and  former  case  being  to  have  a  smooth,  clean  cut, 
which  is  generally  ett'ected  by  placing  the  base  of  the 
cutting  on  the  thumb  nail,  and  there  cutting  it  with  a 
lance-like  knife.  The  next  thing,  when  allowed  to  lie  a 
little  for  the  wounds  to  heal,  is  to  insert  them,  not  over 
thick,  in  the  prepared  pots.  We  suppose  they  have 
been  wetted  and  drained.  Before  planting  the  cuttings 
we  must  see  if  the  surface  is  smooth  and  level.  If  at  all 
wet,  a  little  dry  sand  sprinkled  on  the  surface  and 
pressed  down  tight,  will  make  it  all  nice  for  dibbling. 
The  dibber  should  consist  of  a  2>iece  of  hard  wood, 
brought  to  a  point  as  fine  as  the  size  of  the  cutliug.s  to 
be  inserted.  Where  nicety  is  an  object,  one  made  of 
bone,  like  a  bodkin,  would  take  and  keep  a  finer  point. 
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I  If  the  arvangemeuts  recommended  arc  attended  to,  all 
I  the  finer  kinds  may  bo  placed  close  to  tlio  sides  of  the 
pots.  The  cuttings  cannot  be  made  too  firm,  but  one 
press  with  the  dibber  will  do  tliat  more  ctl'ectiially  than 
II  do/ieu.  Instead  of  poaching  tho  sand,  till  up  the  one 
'  hole  with  a  little  fresh  sand,  press  it  down  with  the 
point  of  the  finger,  and  then,  with  a  fine  rose,  water  all 
over,  and,  as  soon  as  the  moisture  drains  away,  each  cat- 
ting will  be  held  by  tlio  sand  firm  enough.  The  pots 
may  then  be  set  in  an  airy,  shady  place,  and  when  the 
cuttings  arc  dry,  and  uot  before,  tlie  bell-glasses  should 
be  placed  tightly  over  them,  their  lower  rims  entering  a 
little  into  the  sand,  so  as  to  prevent  air  entering.  This 
brings  us 

-Ithly.  Til  the  Position  and  cimtmstaitces  in  iiliich  the 
Ciittiny!!  should  noiit  he  ^'iaei'd. — As  a  general  rule,  the 
cuttings  should  be  kept  closer  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  plants  whence  they  were  taken.  But 
■  circumstances  must  greatly  modify  that  general  rule ; 
for  instance,  here  are  cuttings  of  free-growing  kinds 
from  plants  slightly  forced  into  growth  in  spring ;  an 
average  temperature  of  from  ij'i°  to  tiO°,  or  a  rise  of  ft'om 
10'  to  1.1°  over  what  at  that  time  would  suit  the  old 
plants,  woidd  answer  well.  But  in  the  end  of  summer, 
autumn,  and  the  beginning  of  winter,  a  rise  oi  ■)'  would 
be  amply  sufficient,  just  because,  in  such  circumstances, 
our  object  is  chiefly  to  maintain  the  vital  powers  in  slow 
action  until  the  return  of  spring;  and  this  in  all  oases 
where  we  cannot  calculate  on  roots  being  emitted  before 
winter.  Again,  in  striking  in  the  middle  of  summer,  it 
will  be  of  importance,  by  means  of  shading,  and  a  north 
aspect,  to  get  a  cooler  atmosphere  than  could  then  be 
obtained  with  a  south  aspect,  although  the  pots  be 
plunged  in  a  medium  that  would  yield  a  few  more 
degrees  of  heat  than  the  pots  otherwise  would  receive 
on  the  average.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  bottom 
temperature  should  be  a  few  degrees  higher  than  the 
atmospheric.  When  the  latter  exceeds  tlie  former,  the 
tops  are  elongated  before  there  is  root  action.  Hence, 
though  propagators  succeed  perfectly  well  by  placing 
their  pots  with  cuttings  on  shelves  and  stages,  there  is 
less  labour  and  risk,  provided  damp  is  guarded  against, 
when  the  pots  are  plunged  fuUy  three-parts  into  a  bed 
of  anything  that  yields  a  nice  sweet,  mild  bottom-heat. 
Though  pits,  and  frames,  and  a  corner  of  a  gi'eenhouse, 
may  all  be  made  eligible  for  this  purpose,  yet  wliere 
much  is  done  the  best  covenience  is  a  pit  or  frame 
inside  of  a  house,  and  furnished  with  sashes  in  tlie  usual 
manner.  The  pots  being  plunged  in  this  pit,  air  may 
be  given  by  tilting  the  sashes  at  the  back ;  in  dull 
weather  they  may  come  ott'  altogether  ;  and  in  bright 
weather,  when  kept  on,  there  will  be  less  necessity  for 
shading,  as  the  rays  of  light  will  become  more  diflused 
before  reaching  the  cuttings,  after  passing  the  glass  of 
the  house,  the  glass  of  tlte  pit,  and  then  tho  bell-glass, 
and  yet  the  weakening  influence  of  shading  be  avoided, 
■'jthly.  General  Treatment. — Wherever  tlie  cutting-pots 
are  placed,  let  them  have  as  much  light  as  they  can  stand ; 
but  they  must  never  bo  allowed  to  flag,  either  from  sun 
or  dnjness.  The  first  is  easily  counteracted  by  having 
caps  of  paper  for  each  glass,  and  that  is  better  than 
covering  a  frame,  if  you  liad  one,  for  all  cuttings  will  not 
need  it  aUke.  J!)amp  and  dryness  are  alike  prejudicial, 
and  the  risks  from  both  are  increased  by  flat-headed 
glasses,  as  you  must  wi|)e  them  almost  every  morning, 
and  thus  you  remove  tlic  moistiu'C  from  the  pots.  If 
the  pots  are  prepared  as  recommended,  the  watering  nuiy 
easily  be  given  to  the  sand  without  touching  the  cut- 
tings; but  if  so  wetted,  or  if  a  rose  is  used,  be  sure  the 
cuttings  are  dry  before  putting  the  bell-glass  firm  on. 
If,  in  watering  in  the  morning,  the  cuttings  should  not 
dry  quick,  and  you  should  be  afraid  of  the  sun,  put  the 
bell-glass  on,  but  tilt  it  a  little  on  one  side  that  the  cut- 
tings may  be  dried.     In  a  short  time  tilting  with  a  small 


pebble  for  an  hoin-  in  the  evening  and  morning  will 
change  and  sweeten  the  confined  air.  By-and-by  this 
tilting  may  remain  on  all  night.  When  roots  are  form- 
ing, and  growth  proceeding,  the  glasses  will  only  be 
required  diu'iug  the  day.  Discontinuance  diu'ing  sun- 
sliine  must  be  ellected  very  gradually.  AVhen  rooted, 
and  thus  gradually  hardened,  the  pots  should  be  set  by 
themselves,  so  that  they  be  not  debilitated  by  the  treat- 
ment given  to  thoso  not  struck.  When  those  ready  are 
pricked  or  potted  off,  they  should  again  be  kept  close 
until  fresh  growth  has  commenced.  'Those  not  rooted 
by  the  middle  of  September  had  better  remain  in  the 
cutting-pots  all  winter,  and  receive  a  stimulus  in  spring. 
The  mode  of  treatment  we  have  already  anticipated  ; 
as  an  addition  to  these  many  rainutia',  use  pure  soft- 
water  only,  when  water  is  necessary.  E.  Fish. 


FLORISTS'  ^LOWERS. 

ME.  GLENNY  ON  FLOFJSTS'  FLOWERS. 

WH.\T   SHOULD   A    ROSE    BE  ? 

KosEs  appear  to  be  the  favoured  flower  among  all 
classes,  and,  altliough  we  seo  hundi-eds  of  gardens  with- 
out DahUas,  Hollyhocks,  and  many  other  distinguished 
favourites,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  find  even  a  cottage- 
garden  without  Koscs;  and,  as  if  instinct  led  the  poorest 
man  to  get  the  best,  the  old  Galjhagc  and  the  old  Jiloss, 
are  the  general  favourites.  It  may  well  be  asl;ed  how 
many  of  the  thousand  novelties,  palmed  upon  the  public, 
will  beat  these  two?  And  then,  again,  of  the  China 
kinds,  how  many  will  be  found  to  surpass  the  originals, 
the  China  Crimson  and  the  2mle  one,  which  fiu'nishes  the 
cottage  fronts  with  roses  nearly  all  the  year '.'  Not  but 
that  wo  can  find  many  highly  worthy  of  commendation 
and  cultivation ;  but  overlooldng  all  the  faults  of  the  !Moss 
and  Cabbage  for  their  boldness  and  fragrance,  and  the 
deficiencies  of  the  two  Chinas  for  their  perpetual  bloom, 
they  are  not  easily  surpassed  for  their  peculiar  beauties. 

The  qualities  of  a  Eose  shoidd  be  fragrance,  lasting 
bloom,  doubleness.  roundness,  colour,  habit,  and  abun- 
dant bloom.  Fragranee  speaks  for  itself;  lasting  bloom 
can  only  be  secured  by  thick  petals;  doubleness  gives  the 
richness  which  a  fully-bloomed  Cabbage  or  Moss  Eose 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  roundness  is  a  quality 
which  even  our  old  favourites  do  not  possess ;  because, 
to  meet  this  quality,  it  should  be  half  a  ball ;  colour  is 
matter  of  taste,  except  that  a  novel  colour  justifies  adop- 
tion if  ever  so  ugly  ;  witness  Jaune  Deprez,  nothing  but 
a  sti'uggle  between  dirty  straw-colour  and  diity  pink ; 
but  it  was,  in  its  day,  new;  habit  relates  to  the  plant; 
it  should  be  short-jointed,  foliage  rich  and  glossy,  the 
flowers  on  stems  long  enough  to  throw  out  the  flowers 
beyond  the  leaves,  and  the  bloom  should  be  abundant 
and  continuous.  A  summer  Eose  is  beautiful  for  a 
month,  but  a  continuous  Eose,  of  half  the  qualities  in 
the  single  flower,  is  worth  a  hundred,  if  it  continue  in 
bloom  all  the  autumn.  Nobody  should  plant  summer 
Eoses  as  the  feature  in  a  garden,  because  there  is  nothing 
meaner  tliau  a  Eose-bush,  or  tree,  out  of  flower.  All  the 
main  features  should  be  formed  with  varieties  that  bloom 
six  months. 

I'he  recognised  properties  of  a  fine  Eose,  no  matter 
what  its  habit,  are,  1.  The  petals  should  be  thick,  broad, 
and  smooth  at  the  edges.  2.  The  flower  should  be  highly 
perfumed.  ;!.  The  flower  shoidd  be  double  to  the  centre, 
liigh  on  the  crown,  round  in  the  outline,  and  regular  in 
the  disposition  of  the  petals. 

Additionai.  Proi>eiities  for  Moss  Roses.  —  The 
quantity  of  moss,  the  length  of  the  spines,  or  prickles, 
which  form  it,  and  its  thickness  or  closeness  on  the 
stems,  cannot  be  too  great.  Tho  length  of  the  divisions 
of  the  calyx,  and  the  ramifications  at  the  end  of  each 
lobe  of  the  calyx,  cannot  be  too  great. 
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Stand  Roses  Fon  Single  Blooms. — The  petals  should 
be  imbricated  (lyiug  like  tiles  on  a  roof),  and  perfectly 
symmetrical  to  the  centime. 

Noisette  Roses. — The  clusters  of  flowers  should  be 
sufficiently  open  to  enable  all  the  blooms  to  open  freely, 
and  the  footstalks  strong  and  elastic,  to  show  the  flowers 
to  the  best  advantage. 

C'lijibixg  Roses. — The  plant  should  be  always  grow- 
ing and  developing  its  bloom. 

"indeed  die  quality,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
Roses  after  scent,  is  the  constancy  of  the  bloom ;  with- 
out which  the  month  of  the  summer  flowers  does  not  com- 
pensate for  five  mouths  dreariness  among  the  brilliant 
features  of  a  nice  border.  "  The  Properties  of  the  Rose," 
as  published,  goes  more  into  detail,  but  these  are  the 
main  points. 

THE   PROSrECTS   OF  FLORICULTURE. 

EvEKY  florist  knows  that  there  is  a  standard  for 
florists'  flowers,  and  that  the  nearer  a  new  variety 
approaches  the  standard,  the  more  valuable  it  becomes ; 
and  that  if  the  amateurs  of  this  country  could  depend 
on  any  work,  or  any  body,  for  a  true  character  they  would 
buy,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  had,  every  flower  that  was  a 
distinct  improvement.  But  unfortunately  they  have 
been  taught  by  experience  not  so  to  depend ;  for  all  who 
purchase  novelties  at  the  novelty  price  pay  a  great 
jienalty  for  theu-  enthusiasm.  "SVe  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another,  and  we  state 
most  distinctly,  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  tbe 
amateur  was  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealer,  nor  has 
there  been  any  period  within  the  last  twenty  years  in 
which  there  was  such  a  thorough  want  of  confidence. 
The  consequence  of  this  will  he,_first,  a  general  feeling 
among  amateurs  against  new  flowers  until  they  are 
proved  to  be  good  :  because,  by  avoiding  the  pui'chase 
of  everything  until  the  second  year  of  coming  out,  they 
will  get  everything  at  a  fifth  of  the  price,  besides  know- 
ing what  they  buy,  and  the  only  disadvantage  is  waitmg 
a  season.  The  second  consequence  will  be  the  esta- 
blishment of  societies  of  amateurs  only  for  mutual 
information  and  protection.  A  gentleman  has  shown 
us  his  gardeu-book,  in  wliicli  is  set  domi  all  the  novel- 
ties he  has  bought  dui'ing  the  last  year,  with  his  remarks 
on  their  qualities  ;  and  the  money  of  wliich  he  considers 
himself  completely  robbed  amounts  to  a  fiightful  sum  ; 
because,  as  he  justly  observed,  he  bought  nothing  which 
had  not  been  distinctly  recommended,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  guaranteed  by  persons  considered  respectable 
dealers,  or  by  the  editors  of  papers  or  magazines ;  and 
that  deception,  raider  such  circumstances,  ought  to  pro- 
claim to  the  floral  world  in  language  not  to  he  misun- 
derstood that  abominable  ignorance,  or  scandalous  want 
of  principle,  is  always  opposed  to  the  interests  of  tbe 
amateur.  The  papers  and  periodicals  professing  to  lead 
the  public,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  The  Cottage 
Gardexee,  have  been  monopoUzed  by  the  dealers.  We 
confess  we  should  like  to  see  a  society  of  amateurs  got 
up  for  the  mutual  information  and  protection  of  all ;  and 
we  do  know  that  hundreds  have  determined  that  while 
periodicals  and  papers  are  prostituted  in  the  way  they 
are,  that  the  best  policy  will  be  to  abstain  altogether 
from  the  purchase  of  anything  that  is  offered  the  first 
year.  The  party  to  whom  we  alluded  as  exhibiting  his 
book,  has  shut  it  up  for  the  season  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  things  wliich  he  thinks  he  may  depend  on  from 
the  hints  we  publish.  Not  a  plant  will  he  buy  till  they 
are  out,  and  reduced  in  price ;  for  of  more  than  one 
himdrcd  pounds  expended  last  year  on  novelties,  and 
those  of  only  three  or  four  tribes  of  plants,  eighty  he 
considers  thrown  away. 

Acacias  (P.).— Nos.  1  and  2,  although  seedlings,  ex- 
hibit no  peculiarity.     They  are  quite  true  Armata  lun- 


cifvUtt.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  seeds  of  green- 
house plants  will  give  a  progeny  that  varies  much. 
Their  early  bloom  is  nothing ;  there  is  no  telling  when 
seedlings  wUI  flower,  so  much  depends  on  the  culture 
they  receive  while,  as  it  were,  in  their  minority. 

Geranicm  (A".  Y.). — If  its  white  leaves  remain  con- 
stant, it  will  be  a  great  addition  to  our  bedding-out 
plants,  because  the  bloom  is  equal  to  that  of  Tom 
Thumb  ;  but  we  doubt  the  constancy  of  the  white  foliage 
altogether. 

W.  P. — AVe  have  already  noticed  JSschynanthus ;  we 
are  not  slow  to  mention  a  good  thing. 

Anemone  Blooms  (J.  S.). — There  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinaiy  in  the  Anemone  blooming  all  through  a  mild 
winter,  especially  if  it  is  a  seedling.  The  semi-double 
flowers — that  is  to  say,  those  with  two  and  even  three 
rows  of  petals — will,  we  hope,  in  time,  produce  much 
more  double  varieties  ;  we  cannot  consider  the  so-caUed 
double  Anemones  at  all  in  the  nature  of  a  double  florists' 
flower.  They  are  simply  composed  of  florets  in  the 
centre  of  a  disk  of  single  petals,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
another  class  of  flowers.  Now,  the  multiplication  of  tbe 
large  petals,  to  form  a  bloom  like  a  Ranuncidus,  is 
approaching  to  the  doubleness  we  requne ;  and  as  some 
of  those  sent  have  three  complete  rows  of  broad  petals, 
there  is  every  hope  that  the  desirable  model  may  be 
attained.  Save  seed  from  those  with  three  rows  of 
petals,  and  hope  for  four  rows ;  cultivate  highly.  We 
value  the  specimens  sent,  because  they  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  Bvkgess. — Devoniaua,  Madame  Deprez.  Fallen- 
burg,  and  Madame  Laftay,  are  the  names  of  the  Roses 
blooming  in  the  open  air.  They  arrived  in  good  con- 
dition. It  is  the  character  of  these  roses  to  continue 
blooming  until  the  frost  is  severe  enough  to  cut  them 
ofl'  altogether.  Frost  will  destroy  flowers  already  opened, 
but  mQd  weather  will  advance  the  buds,  which  take 
little  or  no  harm;  and  there  are  many  localities  besides 
Farnham  where  they  may  be  seen  in  flower  now 
(Dec.  le),  with  every  prospect  of  continuance. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

The  Verbena. — In  writing  on  such  florists'  flowers  as 
the  Verbena,  Calceobiri'i,  Petunia,  and  others  that  ai'e 
used  as  bedding-out  plants,  we  are  sometimes  in  fear  of 
encroaching  on  the  province  of  able  coadjutors  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener.  For  instance,  our  good  friends 
Mr.  Beaton  and  Mr.  Fish  write  well  and  pleasantly,  and 
very  instructively  about  Pelaiyoniums,  Fuchsias,  Roses, 
and  so  forth ;  but  then  the  one  writes  for  the  Flower- 
Garden  on  an'anging  and  giowing  flowers  to  be  ad- 
mired on  the  spot,  and  the  other  confines  himself  to 
teaching  the  gi-owth  of  plants  generally  for  the  Green- 
house, both  irrespective  of  exhibiting  piu-poses  in  such 
plants  as  are  deemed  Florists'  flouers.  'These  we  con- 
sider to  be  our  pecuhai-  province,  and  we  disclaim  any 
intention  of  infringing  upon  or  stepping  over  the  boun- 
dary hues  which  our  editor  has  drawn  for  us. 

The  above  remarks  were  forcibly  impressed  upon  our 
mind  in  commencing  to  write  about  that  useful  and 
lovely  flower  the  Verbena  ;  in  writing  on  which,  we  sliall 
confine  our  remarks  entirely  to  it  as  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  its  cultiu'e  will  be  divided 
into — 1st.  SoO.  indly.  Situation  in  the  open  ground  for 
phints  to  produce  cut-flowers,  and  in  pots  to  be  exhibited 
therein,  flrdly.  Planting  and  potting.  4thly.  Protection 
when  planted  or  potted,  and  when  in  bloom,  -jthly.  Pie- 
paiiug  for  exhibition,  whether  as  cut-flowers  or  in  pots. 
Othly.  Propagation,  including  winter  stoiing  and  raising 
new  vai'ieties  from  seeds ;  and  lastly.  Insects  and 
disease 
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1st.  Soil — Whoever  intends  to  cultivate  any  jilant 
will  naturally,  in  tlie  lirst  place,  lie  anxious  to  learn  the 
Idnd  of  soil  ho  ought  to  procure  to  grow  it  iu.  Some 
plants  flourish  in  a  soil  wherein  others  would  perish, 
The  Heath,  for  iustancc,  will  uot  grow  iu  loam,  hut 
!  requires  saiuly  peat;  whilst  the  Aintiri/Uis  must  have 
i  rich  loam  without  any  peat.  Others  do  well  in  a  mi.\- 
,  ture  of  various  matters  called,  technically,  compost. 
I  With  these  the  Verbena  agrees;  it  loves  a  light,  mode- 
ratelj'-rich  compost,  consisting  of  loam  taken  from  the 
j  surface  of  upland  pasture  in  turves  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  These  should  be  carted  home,  laid  neatly  on  a 
'  heap  not  more  than  two  feet  thick.  Let  it  lay  quietly 
'  for  three  moirths  to  allow  the  grass  on  its  surface  to  rot ; 
then  tiu'u  it  over  three  or  four  times  for  the  next  nine 
months,  chopping  the  turves  small  as  they  are  turned 
over  with  the  spade.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  it 
will  he  fit  for  use,  hut  will  imjirove  hy  turning  over  for 
another  year.  If  it  can  he  liad,  procure  at  the  same 
time  a  batch  of  sandy  peat,  and  subject  it  to  the  same 
process;  also,  a  quantity  of  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees — 
the  beech  and  the  oak  are  the  best  for  floral  purposes,  but 
they  require  a  longer  period  to  rot  than  the  leaves  of 
the  sycamore  or  of  the  horse-chesnut.  These  leaves, 
when  collected,  should  be  laid  in  a  long  heap,  not  too 
thick,  or  they  will  heat  so  much  as  to  -destroy  a  great 
part  of  their  nutritive  properties.  To  jirevent  this,  turn 
them  over  frequently,  and  if  they  appear  dry,  throw  on 
them  large  quantities  of  water,  which  will  greatly  assist 
their  decomposition.  By  such  means  we  have  got 
excellent  vegetable  mould  in  twelve  months.  All  these 
being  ready  for  use,  mix  together  a  sufficient  quantity 
in  equal  parts  for  present  use  about  a  month  before  it 
is  wanted ;  mix  them  well  at  the  time,  and  turn  them 
over  once  a  few  days  before  the  potting  season ;  then 
bring  the  compost  on  to  the  potting-bench  when  it  is 
moderately  diy,  and  proceed  to  pot  the  plants.  Here 
we  would  remark  that  the  peat-soil  is  uot  absolutely 
necessary.  If  it  cannot  be  conveniently  had,  dispense 
with  it,  and  use  about  au  eighth-part  of  fine  river  sand 
to  equal  parts  of  the  loam  and  vegetable  mould.  Again, 
if  our  amateur  florist  is  so  unfortunately  situate  that  he 
cannot  obtain  the  vegetable  moidd,  he  may  use  the 
loam  and  sand,  and  about  a  sixth-part  of  very  rotten 
dung,  such  as  is  made  of  stable-litter  and  horse-drop- 
pings; or,  iu  other  words,  good  old  hotbed  maniue.  We 
have  thus  made  knowu  how  a  compost  to  grow  them  in 
pots  should  bo  formed  for  the  Verbena,  the  loam  being 
the  article  indispensable.  If  the  soil  iu  the  florist's 
garden-beds  be  not  too  old,  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould  and 
manure  must  be  well  incorporated  with  it  dming  winter, 
digging  it  over  at  least  twice  previously  to  planting ; 
hut  if  the  natural  loam  be  poor,  or  heavy,  it  should  be 
removed  away  entirely  to  the  depth  of  nine  or  twelve 
inches,  and  tlie  place  fiUed  up  with  the  compost.  This 
will  last,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf-mould,  or  very 
well  decomposed  manure,  for  three  years. 

3ndly.  Situation. — -In  the  open  ground  for  plants  to 
produce  cut-flowers,  and  in  pots  to  be  exhibited  therein. 
Beds  for  florists'  flowers  in  tlie  open  air  are  best  in  au 
open  exposure,  sheltered  by  hedges  or  walls  from  the 
north-west,  north,  and  north-east  winds.  These  shelters 
shoidd  not  be  too  near  the  beds,  or  they,  if  hedges  are 
used,  would,  by  their  roots,  impoverish  the  soil,  and 
would  draw  up  the  flowers  weak  and  spindly.  If  walls 
are  used  as  the  shelter,  the  bed  for  the  Verbenas  should 
uot  be  less  than  four  or  five  feet  from  them.  The 
borders  close  to  the  walls  might  be  made  use  of  for  eaidy 
spring  flowers,  such  as  the  various  kinds  of  early  flower- 
ing bulbs ;  and  after  they  are  decayed  down,  might  be 
planted  with  greenhouse  shrubs,  either  planted  out,  or 
plunged  in  their  pots;  or  some  of  the  tender  annuals 
might  he  grown  in  such  a  warm  situation  very  success- 
fully.   The  beds  for  Verbenas  then  would  be  sufiiciently 


sheltered  without  being  injured  by  too  much  heat,  and  the 
space  agi'eeably  filled  with  flowers.  The  bed,  or  beds, 
for  the  A'erbenas  should  be  long,  and  not  more  than 
four  feet  wide  ;  and  then  would  contain  two  rows,  allow- 
ing them  space  to  spread  out  a  little  every  way,  and 
thus  multiply  the  chances  of  having  good  flowers.  The 
situation  lor  plants  in  pots  to  be  exhibited  therein  wo 
must  leave  to  be  described  in  our  next.  T.  ArrLEBY. 
(J'o  he  continued.) 


NOTES  MADE  DURING  A  TOUR  IN   AUGUST 
LAST— {Continued  from  p.  108). 

Trexth.\m. — Machines.  In  this  extensive  place,  in 
respect  to  the  pleasure  ground,  the  mowing  of  the  lawn 
is  a  very  heavy  and  expensive  business ;  at  least  it  was 
so  when  the  common  method  of  cutting  the  grass  with 
the  scythe  was  followed.  To  lessen  this  labour  and  ex- 
pense a  large  mowing  machine  was  procured,  to  be 
drawn  by  a  horse  whose  feet  are  shod  with  a  broad,  flat 
shoe,  made  of  leather,  and  strapped  to  the  legs  of  the 
animal.  This  machine  answers  admirably ;  the  lawn 
was  in  excellent  order,  evenly  cut,  and  as  much  done  in 
a  day  as  formerly  occupied  four  or  five  men,  besides 
women  to  sweep  up  the  grass.  Our  readers,  no  doubt, 
are  aware  that  the  mowing  machine  not  only  cuts  the 
grass,  but  gathers  it  up  as  it  is  cut,  so  that  the  labour  of 
sweeping  is  entirely  saved. 

Fleming's  Weed  Destroyer. — This  has  been  already 
described  frequently.  We  need  only  say  that  it  is  a 
machine  sliglitly  resembling  a  common  watering-cart, 
such  as  is  used  to  lay  the  dust  in  our  streets.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  hot  water  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
is  drawn  along  the  walks,  scattering  the  saline  fluid 
upon  them.  Mr.  Bailey,  gardener  at  Nuueham,  has 
written  against  it  in  a  contemporary  gardening  paper, 
but  we  must  think  he  has  never  seen  the  walks  at 
Trentham,  or  he  would  have  been  convinced  his 
strictiu'cs  were  not  exactly  right.  We  can  beai'  testimony 
to  the  eftects  produced  by  it.  Not  only  was  every  weed 
completely  destroyed,  but  even  in  shady  places,  where 
formerly  moss  abounded,  and  rendered  walking  a  rather 
slippery  efibrt,  the  walks  were  effectually  cleared  from 
moss,  and  presented  a  clean,  comfortable,  dry  walk,  such 
as  the  most  delicate,  thin-shod  lady  might  walk  upon 
with  pleasiue.  We  are  hajipyto  find  that  an  old  friend, 
a  most  excellent  gardener,  Mr.  Tinker,  who,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  has  been  a  successful  manager  of  the 
gardens  belonging  to  Lady  Ramsden,  at  Byram  Hall, 
near  Ferrybridge,  in  Yorkshire,  bears  testimony  to  the 
good  effects  of  Fleming's  Weed  Destroyer.  He  has 
obtained  one,  uses  it  when  required,  and,  in  his  own  em- 
phatic words,  he  declared  to  us  "  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  machines  for  the  garden  that  ever 
was  invented."  Mr.  'Tinker's  walks,  too,  were  in  excel- 
lent order,  both  such  as  were  exposed,  and  such  as  were 
shaded,  and,  in  consequence,  liable  to  be  grown  over 
with  moss.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  at  least  every 
large  garden  will  be  furnished  with  this  very  useful  and  ■ 
efl'ective  machine. 

A  Leaf  Cart. — We  observed  a  cart  to  be  drawn  by 
one  or  two  men  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  leaves. 
'The  wheels  were  broad  and  low,  whilst  the  body  of  the 
cart  was  large.  It  looked  like  an  enormous  box  placed 
upon  four  broad,  low  wheels.  In  the  autumn,  when 
leaves  are  to  be  collected  in  quantities,  both  for  useful 
purposes  and  to  clean  the  walks  and  pleasure  grounds, 
this  appeared  to  be  a  very  useful  conveyance. 

Flowers. — The  kitchen-gardens  at  'Trentham  are,  as 
might  bo  expected,  very  extensive,  and,  by  their  neat- 
ness and  excellent  arrangement,  are  rendered  not  only 
useful,  but  positively  attractive ;  and,  to  increase  their 
attractiveness,  are  bordered  all  round  the  quarters  with 
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floweis.  This,  we  tbiiik,  is  a  practice  liigbly  worthy  of 
itaitation  ;  for  why  should  not  a  noblemau  have  a  border 
of  flowers  in  liis  kitnheu-garden  as  well  as  the  cottager? 
There  was  a  jieculiarity  in  planting  these  borders  that 
we  should  have  been  glad  if  our  friend,  Mr.  lieatuu,  liad 
seen  ;  and  we  trust,  now  he  is  enjoying  his  honuurable 
repose  [otium  cum  dignitate,  which  has  been  translated 
"  case  and  digging  tatoes"),  he  will  give  himself  a  treat, 
and  visit  these  celebrated  gardens  next  year  in  the 
month  of  August,  as  we  did  this  year.  This  peculiarity 
of  planting  tlie  flowers,  consisted  in  having  for  the  back 
a  row  of  Scarlet  Penstcmons,  then  a  row  of  Yclliiw  Cal- 
veohirias,  nc.\t  a  row  of  dwarf  Bronze-coloured  Cidceohi- 
rias,  in  i'ront  of  these  a  row  of  the  dwarf  Blue  Lobelias, 
and  then,  ne.\t  the  walk,  an  edging  of  Oouuimn  Ivy,  kept 
close  by  the  shears.  The  whole  had  a  singular  and 
pleasing  eti'ect.  These  beautiful  flower-borders  were,  to 
make  a  rough  guess,  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
long,  and  looked  like  a  long  ricli  and  variously-coloured 
ribbon,  stretched  out  along  each  side  of  the  walks. 

Cri/jitomeria  jnjionica. — In  tlie  pleasure-groi.mds  we 
noticed  several  of  this  beautiful  evergreen,  the  Japan 
Cedar.  Though  not  the  largest  we  have  seen,  they  cer- 
tainly were  the  handsomest.  In  general,  this  fine  plant 
is  rather  thinly  lirauched,  and  often  of  a  bad  colour ;  but 
here  the  stems  were  densely  covered  with  branches,  and 
the  leaves  were  of  the  darkest  and  richest  green.  We 
were  inlbrmed  this  eflcct  was  produced  by  first  draining 
the  ground  cflectually,  and  then  enriching  it  with  well- 
decomposed  manure,  and  in  summer  giving  the  trees 
ooeasionally  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure.  These 
stimulants  appeared  to  give  a  health  and  vigour  to  this 
beautiful  member  of  the  Pine  tribe,  that  was  really 
admirable.  Surely  this  is  a  lesson  worth  studying  and 
imitating.  Iliese  are  but  very  imperfect  jottings  of  tlie 
gardening  at  Trentham.  AU  we  ean  add  is,  go  and  see, 
and  be  gratified  and  instructed  as  we  were. 

T.  Appleby. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

RAjfPioN. — If  we  are  to  be  entirely  guided  by  the 
patronage  shown  to  tlie  various  objects  gi-own  for  our 
tables,  and  allow  our  judgment  to  he  guided  solely  by 
that  general  approbation  which  stamps  certain  vege- 
tables as  "  absolute  necessaries,"  we  fear  this  little  un- 
pretending adjunct  to  our  list  of  winter  salads  will  he 
coldly  received,  more  especially  as  we  cannot  advance 
that  now-a-days  necessary  qualification,  that  our  protege 
is  "  new."  ()n  the  contrary,  we  perfectly  remember  the 
cold  fingers  we  often  had  in  oiu-  boyhood,  when  washing 
and  dressing  this  little  esculent  for  the  table  of  our  em- 
ployer ;  yet,  uotwithstanding  its  antiquity,  we  are  con- 
vinced it  is  very  little  known,  and  we  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  calling  the  attention  of  our  gardening  friends  to 
its  merits,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its  extreme  hardi- 
hood, and  when  it  is  known  that  it  can  he  liad  in  all 
weathers,  from  October  to  April,  without  calhng  forth 
any  of  those  an.xious  cares,  which  we  are  compelled  to 
exert  in  behalf  of  things  "  forced  or  protected,"  we  tliink 
its  demand  on  our  notice  is  both  just  and  reasonable. 

The  object  of  our  present  article  belongs  to  the  exten- 
sive family  of  "  bell-worts,"  and  botanists  have  uameil  it 
Campauula  nipiinculus :  —  it  is  said  to  be  found  wild 
in  several  of  tbe  Southern  and  Midland  counties,  and 
Hooker  describes  it  as  a  perennial,  whilst,  with  us,  its 
disposition  to  die  oU'  immediately  after  flowering  or 
ripening  seed,  would  incline  us  to  believe  it  only 
biennial,  but,  as  that  point  is  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, we  at  once  proceed  to  the  cultm-e.  The  seeds  ot 
this  plant,  like  that  of  most  of  the  family,  are  exceedingly 
small,  consequently  the  gi-ound  must  be  made  very  tine 
for  its  reception,   and   but   very  Uttle   covering  must 


be  given : — from  its  liability  to  run  to  seed  in  the 
autumn,  some  cultivators  recommend  it  not  to  bo  sown 
before  !May ;  which  advice  we  by  no  means  impugn,  pro- 
vided there  ai)pears  a  likelihood  of  getting  it  to  vegetate 
well  at  that  period,  if  dry  weather  sets  in,  but  we  have  so 
often  been  disappointed  in  delaying  the  sowing  of  this 
and  some  other  tilings  imtil  May,  when  the  pressure  of 
other  business  has  sometimes  prevented  that  attention 
in  watering,  &c.,  whicli  is  so  necessary  to  obtain  "  a 
crop,"  that  we  have  of  late  years  jircferrcd  sowing 
earlier,  on  ground  neither  too  rich  nor  too  di-y.  I'sually 
we  sow  on  a  west  border,  some  time  about  the  middle  of 
April :  the  seed  docs  not  vegetate  so  quickly  as  the  cab- 
bage tribe,  and  as  we  have  said,  being  very  minute,  is 
unable  to  bear'  the  scorching  effects  of  settled  dry 
weather,  if  left  to  a  later  period.  AVe  generally  sow 
broad-cast,  and  tbin  out  afterwards,  but  wo  let  them 
stand  tolerably  thick,  and  we  liave  known  an  excellent 
gardener  who  never  thinned  them  at  all,  alleging  as  a 
reason  that,  instead  of  their  forming  a  straight,  useful 
root,  they  were  more  likely  to  sjiread  into  a  lot  of  useless 
fibres  lateraUy,  when  not  standing  pretty  thick.  Now 
though  we  cannot  altogether  coincide  with  this  view,  yet 
we  must  not  wholly  disregard  it,  and  we  believe  botanists 
are  agreed  that  all  the  jjortions  of  this  plant,  growing 
underground,  are  "  roots,"  which  they  tell  us  is  not  the 
case  with  'carrots,  beet,  &c.  We  may,  thei'cfore,  class 
the  eatable  part  of  this  vegetable  as  a  "  tap  root,"  which 
certain  vegetables,  as  well  as  trees,  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  downward,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  derive 
the  most  of  their  food  from  a  lateral  supply.  We  have 
often  seen  the  rampion  do  best  on  a  poor  light  soil,  but 
never  on  one  likely  to  lack  moisture  in  August,  be- 
cause the  plant,  if  checked  in  its  progress  towai'ds  per- 
fection, makes  a  sort  of  convulsive  effort  to  reach  the 
object  •'  nature  had  ordained  for  it,"  i.  e.,  "  ripen  and 
shed  its  seed  for  a  future  progeny,"  prematurely  rims  to 
seed,  and  its  use  as  a  vegetable  is  then  at  an  end; 
whilst  on  the  other  band,  a  too  rich  soil  induces  a  gross- 
ness  which  only  enlarges  the  top. 

We  will,  however,  suppose  the  crop  to  be  all  that  can 
be  desh-ed,  and  the  autumn  or  winter  arrived;  let 
us  then  address  ourselves  to  its  use,  and  although  it 
can  be  grown  with  very  little  trouble,  endures  all 
weathers,  and  is  ever  ready  for  use,  for  at  least  six 
months  of  the  year,  yet  it  requires  a  somewhat  tedious 
manipulation  to  prepare  it  for  the  table.  Its  fibrous 
roots  must  be  all  removed,  and  if  forked,  only  two  of 
its  limbs  retained ;  the  top,  too,  must  be  so  far  re- 
duced as  to  leave  only  a  small  tuft  to  handle  it  by  ; 
and  lastly,  the  whole  root  must  be  peeled,  not  scraped, 
aU  excrescences  cut  away,  and  the  neck  dressed  some- 
what uniform.  It  will  then  appear  as  white  and  delicate 
as  the  first  turnip  of  the  season,  and  may  he  sent  to 
table  with  every  prospect  of  its  becoming  a  favourite 
there.  We  believe  its  principal  neglect  to  arise  from 
the  trouble  it  gives  to  those  having  the  winter  salad  to 
prepare.  The  poor  garden  boy  will  be  glad  to  escape  a 
duty  that  involves  so  many  cold  fingers,  and  the  liveried 
denizens  of  the  '"  pantry,  to  whose  tender  mercies  such 
things  are  sometimes  consigned,"  are  still  more  likely  to 
neglect  an  article  requiring  some  little  time  and  care  in 
the  [ireparation.  So  that  we  would  advise  our  gardeuing 
friends  who  may  be  anxious  to  extend  its  use,  to  see  to 
it  themselves  for  a  few  times,  and  it  will  soon  be  known 
what  opinion  their  employers  have  of  this  much 
neglected  vegetable.  In  concluding  this  article,  we  may 
add  that  its  leaves  have  been  recommended  as  small 
salading,  but  we  have  always  held  it  be  inferior  to  the 
^Vmciican  and  golden  cress,  to  which  its  leaves  bear 
some  resemblance,  that  we  have  never  used  it  for  that 
purpose,  but  as  a  winter  esculent,  and  one  which  can  be 
had  at  all  times,  we  think  it  indispensible. 

Sundries. — It  often  happens  that  m  a  mild  autumn 
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weals,  such  as  gi'Oiuid.^cl,  cliiokweod,  grass,  &.c,.,  rise  up, 
aud  grow  amongst  llu^  various  crops  in  the  kitchou- 
gardcu,  whioli,  imk'pondcut  ol'thcivunsiglilly  ajipeariuicc, 
are  sad  robbui's  nl'  tlio  jiropcv  crop.  Now  in  beds  with 
alloys  hclwceu,  the  operation  ol'  luind-pickiug  thorn  may 
be  easily  pert'oniied  without  injury  to  anytliiug,  but  it  is 
cerfaiuly  wrong  to  trample  on,  and  tread  tlie  ground 
hetwoou  rows  of  cabbages,  colcworts,  or  even  winter 
spinach  ;  llierefore,whcnovor  any  ipumlity  of  tlieso  depre- 
dators uuikc  their  appearance  amongst  these  crops,  in 
which  there  is  room  to  use  a  spade,  let  advantage  be 
taken  of  a  sliglit  frost,  and  dig  these  marauders  iu.  Of 
course  it  nuist  only  be  done  very  shallow,  but  the  stirring 
of  the  soil  will  be  benelicial  to  the  proper  growing  croji, 
as  well  as  fatal  to  the  spurious  one,  and  the  whole  will 
have  a  more  tidy  appearance.  See  that  the  mice  have 
not  found  tlicir  way  to  the  uew  sown  peas  ;  usuaUy  they 
are  most  destructive  when  the  peas  are  just  showing 
themselves  above  ground,  but  tra))  and  Idll  all  that 
come  in  the  way.  It  will  now  be  advisable  to  sow  a  few 
more  Peas,  to  follow  those  sown  in  November,  and  if 
very  severe  weather  occur  iu  March,  we  have  known 
this  Christmas-sowing  become  the  most  usefid.  Polatues 
must  also  be  got  ready  for  forciug,  and  may,  in  fact,  be 


started  iu  jwls.  Those  we  recommended  to  be  placed  in 
some  warm  mediimi  some  time  ago,  may  now  be  put 
singly  into  live-inch  pots,  to  bo  planted  out  in  hot-beds 
in  the  middle  of  January,  and  as  some  mishap  often 
befalls  b'rciwli beans  at  this  untoward  season,  a  few  more 
may  bo  juit  into  heat  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night. Keep  those  that  arc  in  a  healthy  state  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  hut  not  so  as  tojtouch  it,  there 
being  a  groat  amount  of  impure  exhalations  at  this 
season,  which,  reaching  the  glass,  run  down  and  injure 
the  foliage  of  anything  in  contact  with  it.  Vegetables  in 
general  use  may  be  housed  and  protected,  as  recom- 
mendcil  in  former  Calendars, — in  hard  weather  let  in- 
creased attention  be  paid  to  things  iu  the  coiu'se  of 
forcing,  anil  let  the  ordiiuiry  routine  work  of  the  garden 
proceed  iu  accordance  with  the  season,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  a  much  busier  time  is  coming,  and  everything 
that  can  now  be  done  to  facilitate  work  in  the  spring, 
ought  to  bo  done, — do  not  therefore  delay  on  the  score 
that  another  time  is  as  good  as  this.  In  gardening  evoi-y 
season  has  its  duties,  and  if  those  at  the  jiresent  one  be 
less  pressing  than  at  anothei-,  do  not  let  us  aggravate 
the  busy  one  by  that  thief  of  time  "  procrastination." 

J .  R. 
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ALLOTMENT  FAIIJIING— Januakv. 


With  right  good  will  we  wish  om'  allotment  friemls 
'•  .'V  happy  New  Year,"  in  conformity  with  the  long-esta- 
Mished  usage,  a  custom  iu  Britain,  and  more  than  a 
custom,  for  it  is  a  household  form  of  blessing,  closely 
identified  with  cheerful  aud  contented  hearths,  plum- 
pudtUngs,  t)lazing  logs,  and  holly  boughs.  Although  om' 
chief  duty  is  to  say  useful  things  about  the  out-door  affairs 
of  the  cottager,  yet  sm'cly  our  labom's  are  not  of  so  grave  a 
chai'acter  as  to  hinder  the  "  God  speed  "  of  the  oldeu  times, 
or  the  congratidation  of  the  English  cottager  on  his  advanced 
position. 

*'TIie  cottage  homes  of  England, 
By  tbousands  on  her  plains. 
They  arc  smiling  o'er  the  silver  brooks. 
And  round  the  hamlet  fanes." 

That  the  cottager  has  advanced,  no  one  aciiuainted  with  the 
past  aud  present  state  of  society  will  deny.  Exceptions 
there  may  be,  deep  shadows  in  the  portridt,  but  they  only 
serve  to  place  the  main  features  in  brighter  relief.  It  is 
almost  needless,  in  contirmation  of  this,  to  urge  the  fact, 
that  the  working  classes  enjoy  plenty  of  goodwheateu  bread 
at  half  the  price  of  former  days  ;  indeed,  such  was  out  of  the 
cottagers'  reach  less  than  a  centm-y  ago.  Wearing  apparel, 
too,  in  geueral,  is  nearly  thu'ty  per  cent,  cheaper ;  whUst 
his  tea  and  sugar  have  decreased  iu  a  similar'  way,  aud  still 
better  days  dawn  upou  him.  It  is  evident  that  the  well- 
conducted  labourer  is  one  prime  consideration  of  the  ad 
vancing  age.  Sauitory  measures,  as  connected  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  labourer,  arc  constantly  before  the  iiublic ; 
and,  indeed,  cverytliing  argues  that  all  classes  of  society 
feel  in  the  most  Uvely  mimner  that  the  welfai'e  of  the  whole 
social  machine  depends  on  each  part,  oven  the  most  humble, 
receiving  a  fuU  share  of  attention,  and  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. In  moral  and  educatioual  matters,  too,  the  same 
advance  is  to  be  plainly  seen ;  every  movement  of  any  conse- 
quence being  marked  by  a  humanising  tendency. 

We  merely  point  to  these  facts  at  the  commeucemeut  of 
a  uew  year  to  incite  to  reuewed  energies ;  for  nothing  is 
more  filicly  to  accompUsh  such  thair  an  assmance  <>(  real 
progress ;  which  is,  perhaps,  best  attained  by  a  consideration 
of  the  comhtion  of  tlie  laboiner  now  as  compared  with  his 
position  iu  the  earUer  days  of  some  of  the  oldest  living 
neighbom's  of  oiu'  cottage  friends. 

In  again  ofl'ering  practical  advice  on  allotment  and  cot- 
tage-gardening-matters, we  must  advise  om'  old  headers 
that  they  must  not  e.Kpect  great  novelties  iu  this  way  ;  much 
that  Ims  been  said  must,  at  times,  be  repealed,  for  lack  of 


better  material.  Moreover,  new  readers  may  not  have 
access  to  the  back  volumes,  and  such  must  not  be  kept  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  principal  matters  in  cottage  garden 
economics  tlu'ough  an  affectation  of  novelty. 

Drain  weix. — This  advice,  the  fundamental  step  to  all  real 
progress,  whether  in  small  farms  or  large  ones,  is  but  too 
often  considered  as  "  an  old  song."  The  little  holders  will  be 
ready  to  cry  out,  "  Everybody  knows  that.'  Well,  but  every- 
body does  not  perform  it  when  necessary;  and  two-thirds  of 
the  holders  of  land  consider  their  soil  as  scai'ccly  needing  it, 
when  the  very  reverse  is  the  case. 

Stagnant  soils  are,  doubtless,  in  general,  some  five  degrees, 
at  least,  colder  than  mellow  and  well-drained  soils,  and  this 
is  a  most  irniiortaut  aft'au\  Hasty  observers  may  think 
that  this  only  concerns  the  mere  earhness  of  the  crop,  but 
they  are  much  mistaken.  It  need  scarcely  be  named  here 
that  the  more  the  average  ground-heat  is  in  advance  of  the 
au--heat,  by  natm'al  means,  the  more  lu.\uriaut  is  the  crop  ; 
for  the  rooting  is  more  rapid,  aud  this  argument  appUes  to 
three-fourths  of  the  year  at  least.  Here,  then,  a  double 
reason  for  drainage.  We  know  that  ditticulties  may  have  to 
be  met ;  but  who  accomplishes  anything  great  or  good  with- 
out both  meeting  ditficidties,  and  courageously  grappling 
with  them '? 

If  the  allottee  is  pressed  for  material — pressed  for  time, 
let  him  respectfully  make  known  his  impressions  to  his 
landlord,  and  the  convincing  aud  persuading  him  may  also 
prove  of  service  to  his  brother  allottees  if  this  Idud  of  co- 
pai'tuership  exist.  That  neighboiu'hood  is  very  strangely 
situated  which  neither  furnishes  gravel,  I'mnace  clinkers, 
cinders,  nor  any  kind  of  stone.  Certainly,  tile-th'ainmg  is 
the  tiling ;  but  we  name  these  other  materials  to  show  that 
if  tiles  be  wanting,  it  is  by  no  means  ditlicult,  generally,  to 
accomplish  draining.  The  worst  thuig  with  small  holders 
is  the  horse-laboiu'  part  of  the  proccecUng ;  let  us  hope  that 
landlords  in  aillueut  cucumstances  will  not  hesitate  gra- 
ciously to  confer  such  a  boon,  providing  his  tenant  show  so 
much  spirit. 

Next  in  conseiiuence  to  good  drauiage  may  be  placed 
deep  culture;  indeed,  this  is  but  a  complemental  part  of 
liHjIb  cultm'c,  following  in  its  wake.  Certainly,  if  the  plot  lie 
on  a  sour  subsoil,  and  is  shallow  above,  although  the  tempta- 
tions to  deepen  it  are  sli'ong,  yet  such  must,  be  done  with 
caution. 

After  draining  thoroughly,  subsoiling  should  be  practised ; 
for  be  it  remembered  that  subsoiling  is  not  confined  to  the 
plough.    The  aim  of  subsoiling,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
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the  late  Mr.  Smitti,  of  Deanston,  is  progressive  improvement 
and  deepening,  preceded  by  tlraining  wliere  necessary.  The 
working  of  the  process  is  this :  di'aining,  by  emptying  the 
wedged-up  soU,  admits  the  air,  the  air  carries  heat  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  besides  a  considerable  amount 
of  gaseous  matter ;  the  fomier  lias,  at  least,  a  mechanical 
agency,  tiie  latter  is  of  a  chemical  character.  Their  joint 
action,  in  due  time,  performs  changes  of  importance  ;  inert 
portions  of  the  subsoil  are,  after  a  while,  improved,  and 
thus  fitted  to  blend  with,  and  to  deepen,  the  surface  soil ; 
and,  with  regard  to  this  latter,  such  materials  as  weeds, 
straw,  clots  of  raw  manure,  &c.,  are  thereby  brought  into 
action,  and  prepared  to  present  food  to  the  young  plant 
in  a  digestive  state.  Our  agricultural  chemists  have  much 
to  say  on  tliis  subject,  but  this  may  suffice  for  those  of  our 
allotment  friends  who  would,  ■with  a  laudable  emulation,  fain 
know  the  chief  arguments  for  thorough  draining  and  sub- 
soihng. 

The  matter,  however,  does  not  stop  here  ;  when  a  man 
manures  a  plot  of  ground,  he  certainly  raises  its  value  for  a 
year  or  two.  Thorough  draining  and  subsoiling,  judiciously 
pei-formed,  raises  its  value  for  ever,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
long  as  vegetable  culture  shall  prove  remunerative.  And 
now  about  deepening  the  soil;  what  does  this  accomplish? 
Everybody  must  Imow  that  a  few  inches  of  soil  bums,  or 
dries  up,  sooner  than  a  foot  or  two.  Now,  in  summer,  when 
our  most  jiroductive  crops  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  vigorous 
growth,  every  stoppage,  from  whatever  cause,  is  a  positive 
loss — a  loss  which  can  never  be  regained.  Here,  then.  He 
the  two  extremes  of  agriculture  and  horticulture — wet  and 
cold,  hot  and  dry.  A  little  farther  explanation  is  necessaiy. 
Deep  soils  encourage  deep  roots  ;  deep  roots  have  a  surer 
guarantee  of  a  permanency  of  moisture  than  shallow  ones  ; 
hence  deep  roots  are  "  at  work  "  in  extremes  of  cb-ought, 
when  shallow  ones  languish.  With  the  Swede  turnip,  and, 
indeed,  many  other  crops,  these  temporary  checks  are  every 
one  inducements  for  the  enemies  of  vegetables  to  commence 
their  attacks,  whether  it  be  insects,  or  the  no  less  destructive 
fungi.  The  mildew  in  Peas,  the  Swede,  the  Common  Thorn 
or  Quick  in  our  hedges,  all  appear  to  have  their  rise  in  this — 
a. perverti;d  state  of  sap;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  whether 
in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms,  the  more  healthy  the 
subject  and  the  better  the  conditions  connected  with  its 
being,  the  less  it  is  liable  to  disease. 

Enough  for  the  present  about  these  matters ;  our  apology 
for  the  introduction  of  which  must  be,  the  extra  opportuni- 
ties afforded  in  this,  tlie  dormant  period  of  the  year. 

Ridging  ok  Fallowing.  —  Disturbing  the  soil,  in  any 
known  way,  dm'ing  the  winter,  is  always  of  much  service ; 
but  deep  digging,  and  fornimg  the  soil  in  higli  ridges,  parti 
cularly  so ;  this  will  sometimes  cause  soils  to  produce  crops, 
which,  by  ordinary  means,  they  could  not  do.  The  bringing 
up  to  the  sm-face  fresh  mateiial,  whether  organic  or  inor- 
ganic, so  freshens  and  improves  the  soil,  that  with  tlie  addi- 
tion of  the  mechanical  breaking  down  of  the  soured  lumps 
of  soil  by  frost,  a  new  bed  is  prepared  for  the  fibres  of  the 
futiu-e  crop.  The  destruction  of  insects,  too,  and  then-  eggs, 
is  alone  worth  the  trouble.  We  malie  a  point  of  deep  trench- 
ing every  portion  of  our  land  once  in  three  years  at  farthest, 
much  of  it  every  second  year. 

The  Dunohill. — As  evaporation  does  not  proceed  during 
cold  weather  mth  any  loss  worth  consideration,  those  who 
are  out  of  employ  cannot  do  better  than  tm'u  their  midden, 
first  throwing  a  good  coaling  of  salt  over  it,  if  at  hand. 
Any  soot,  well -burnt  ashes,  charred  materials,  sawdust,  leaves, 
vegetable  matter,  &c.,  lying  about,  and  not  for  any  pai'ticirlar 
purpose,  may  be  first  strewn  over  the  heap,  and  care  taken 
dm-iug  the  turning  to  thoroughly  mix  the  whole.  Very 
long,  and  fresh,  or  tough  manure,  may  be  separated  from 
the  mass,  and  passed  on  for  a  succeeding  dunghill,  or  for 
other  purposes.  Tlie  latter  article,  indeed,  is  very  useful 
for  early  potatoes,  if  it  can  be  thrown  together  and  sliglitly 
fermented;  this,  and  plenty  of  burnt,  or  rather  charred, 
material,  will  make  a  capital  dressing,  and  a  little  brine 
might  bo  added  just  before  it  is  dug  in  the  soil.  Although 
it  is  not  well  to  use  much  manure  in  the  present  state  of 
potato  culture,  yet,  for  iiccy  carhj  potatoes,  some  mellow 
manure  is  very  serviceable,  imless  the  ground  be  natm^ally 
very  good. 

Existing  Caors. — Little  besides  greens  will  bo  found  in 


small  gardens  at  this  period,  and  these  should  be  princi- 
pally of  kinds  that  need  no  protection.  If,  however,  any  of 
our  allotment  or  cottage  iiiends  have  raised  a  lot  of  Cole- 
worts,  according  to  former  advice,  let  us  warn  him  that  sucli 
are  tender,  and  that  if  he  cannot  protect  them  with  a  little 
litter  during  very  severe  weather,  he  had  better  bunch  them, 
and  hmTy  them  into  some  thriving  market.  Our  practice  is 
to  take  all  these  things  up,  and  keep  them  close  together, 
by  which  means  three  or  four  bundles  of  clean  and  new 
straw  will  protect  some  thousands.  Those  who  resort  to  the 
covering  process,  either  with  these  or  any  other  vegetable, 
should  observe  a  few  simple  rules,  founded  on  well-known 
pilncjples. 

1st.  "When  a  shaii^  frost  sets  in,  and  the  soil  is  frozen 
nearly  an  inch,  be  sure  to  cover  your  vegetables  before  the 
sun  can  possibly  melt  their  stiffened  foliage. 

2nd.  Do  not  uncover  at  all  whilst  the  frost  lasts ;  en- 
deavour to  keep  them  constantly  frozen,  and  to  wai'd  of 
cutting  winds. 

:Jrd.  When  a  thaw  ensues,  still  leave  them  covered  until 
they  ai'e  fairly  thawed  beneath  the  covering  ;  and  even  then 
leave  a  flickering  shade  over  them  to  avoid  a  too  sudden 
sunhght.  These  maxims  we  have  proved  for  some  twenty 
years  to  be  soimd  and  applicable  to  almost  everything  tliat 
cai-ries  living  foliage. 

Ckopmng  for  J.vnuaey. — Little  can  be  done  in  this  way 
at  present.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  few  very  early  peas, 
some  of  the  Pi-ince  Albert  kind  may  be  sown  in  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  month.  If  a  succession  is  required,  a  row  of 
the  Cliarlton,  or  I'russian,  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time. 
Longpod  Leans  may  also  be  planted  at  any  period  after  the 
middle  of  the  month ;  crops  got  in  at  that  period  may  be 
reUed  on,  those  sown  in  December  cannot,  aud  however  we 
may  wish  the  small  holder  to  enjoy  a  goodly  lot  of  vegetables, 
we  dare  not  recommend  uncertain  crops. 

LiDisHES. — A  pinch  may  be  sown  in  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  but  as  we  shall  have  to  name  this  as  a  mixed  crop 
we  pass  on. 

The  Hokn  Cat.eot. — Again  we  recommend  this  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  allotment  man  and  cottager ;  we 
coidd  pay  the  whole  rent  of  their  plot  with  a  few  beds  sown 
in  the  end  of  Januai-y.  A  Ught  soil  is  by  far  the  best ;  aud 
veiy  old  crumbling  manm-e,  mth  a  httle  sand  blended,  is 
excellent  dressing.  We  have  had  capital  crops  with  old  tan, 
or  leaf-mould,  fine  ivith  age.  The  beds  shoidd  slope  slightly 
to  the  Sim,  and  a  .sprinkling  of  radish  seeds,  of  ihe  frame 
land,  may  be  thrown  over  the  beds  before  covering.  We 
will  advert  to  their  subsequent  culture  in  next. 

C.U3BAGES. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month  a  plot  of 
ground  may  be  prepared  for  a  plantation  of  cabbages,  fi'om 
those  plants  sown  in  August.     The  soil  must  be  rich. 

Next  month  will  usher  in  the  spring  as  to  cropping  pur- 
poses ;  and  in  the  meantime  let  us  urge  all  who  desu-e  to 
reap  both  satisfaction  and  profit  from  then'  little  plot,  to 
endeavour  to  excel;  now  is  the  time  to  lay  down  soimd  plans 
to  that  efl'ect.  11.  Ereinoton. 


APIAEIAN'S  CALENDAR— DECE.MBEI!. 

By  J.  H.  I'aync,  £sq.,  Author  of  "  The  Bee-liccpcr's  Guide.'' 

In  noticing  the  hives  exhilnted  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  I 
would  say,  first  and  foremost  in  my  opinion  stands  Jlr. 
Taylor's  Eigld-har  hive,  and  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Son's 
Improved  Cottage  Itivc,  both  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Neighbour. 
Mr.  Taylor's  combines  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  Itivc  with 
nothing  superfluous,  more  perfect  simplicity  there  cannot 
be,  consequently  the  cost  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  to 
those  who  choose  to  place  it  in  a  bee-house,  for  like  JNIr. 
Taylor's  other  box-hives,  it  is  adopted  cither  for  in,  or  out- 
of-doors.  For  tlie  latter  purpose,  outer  cases  of  half-inch 
deal  can  be  added,  mth  a  roof  and  stand  similar  to  those 
adopted  in  his  origuial  double  bar-hives.  The  set  comprises 
three  boxes;  the  dimensions,  as  now  being  made,  are 
thirteen  inches-and-a-quai"ter  square,  witli  eight  bars.  The 
height  inside,  to  the  top  of  tlic  bars,  is  seven  inches  in  the 
stock-hive,  six  inches  in  the  super,'and  four  inches-and-a- 
half  in  the  triplet,  or  centre  Imx ;  which,  as  it  will  only 
occasionally  lie  required,  is  not  furnished  with  bars.  Alto- 
gether, the  boxes  ai'e  made  in  conformity  with  the  modem 
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opinion,  that  shiillow,  wide  hivos  are  best  adapted  far  their 
intended  uliject,  and  tliis  form  presents  an  improved  out- 
wai'd  appefU'ance.  One  main  i'eatm'e  consists  in  each  hox 
liaving  its  own  independent  floor,  and  top-lioai'd,  giving 
facilities  for  moving,  nnl;nown  to  any  otlier  hive.  Tlirough 
tliese  the  holes  are  so  cut,  as  to  admit  the  nse,  at  i)leasure, 
either  of  two  small,  or  one  large  glass,  for  those  who  prefer 
them  to  the  box  super.  The  stock-hox  can  he  made  with 
the  usual  single  entrance,  or  it  may  have  two  distinct  door- 
ways, near-  the  extremities  of  tlie  front.  In  siunmer,  hotli 
entrances  are  opened,  but  in  mnter  one  of  them  may  be 
closed,  by  which  means  the  bees  (being  in  a  shallow  box) 
are  farther  removed  from  tlie  influence  of  cold  air,  than 
when  the  door  is  in  the  centre. 

Jjesides  the  hives  already  mentioned,  the  Exhibition  con- 
tained nothing  original,  or  very  good,  beyond  mere  modifica- 
tions of  old  things — notliing  to  give  even  a  new  idea ;  and  the 
same  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  foreign  exhibitors. 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  fulfil  my  j^romise  in  giving  a 
description  of  Mr.  Kilclwiicr's  voniUated  passat/e  as  exhibited 
in  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  very  ingenious  contrivance,  by 
means  of  which  tlie  two  splendid  glasses  of  honey  (by  far 
tlie  best  in  the  exhibition )  were  obtained,  is  made  of  half- 
inch  deal,  the  upper  side  of  which  is  twelve  inches-and- 
tlu-ee-quarters,  by  twenty-two-and-a-half.  The  under  side 
ten  inches,  by  niueteeu-and-a-lialf,  leaving  a  space  of  one 
inch  aud-an-eighth  between  it,  and  a  rim  of  an  inch  which 
surroimds  the  upper  side.  This  space  of  an  inch-and-an- 
eighth  round  the  under  side  is  filled  up  mth  perforated  zinc ; 
the  two  boards  are  kept  at  the  distance  of  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  from  each  other  by  means  of  blocks ;  the  under  board 
has  a  cu'cularhole  in  its  ceuti'e,  fig.  4,  of  three  inches-and-a- 
half,  and  the  upper  one  two  of  the  same  size,  figs.  2  and  1, 
the  centre  of  each  being  five  inches-aud-three-quarters  from 
the  end.  A  sUde,  fig.  o,  is  fixed  near  the  middle,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  the  communication  when  necessary 
between  the  glasses.  'J'he  ventilator  as  exhibited  is  now 
with  Jlessrs.  Neighboiu'  and  Sons,  I'^V,  High  Holborn,  who, 
I  am  sure,  will  have  pleasm-e  in  shewing  it  to  any  one 
who  may  call  on  them  for  that  pru'pose. 


And  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  metliod  of  using  it, 
whicli  ilr.  Kitchener  has  done  with  uudeviating  success  in 
tlie  summers  of  ISIH,  1810,  and  IKOO.  In  the  first  place, 
he  puts  on  to  the  stock  hive,  a  small  super  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  it  is  not  until  tliis  super  is  half-full  of  cr>mb, 
and  quite  full  of  bees,  that  he  begins  to  use  tlie  ventilator. 
He  then  lifts  up  the  siiper,  and  places  the  ventilator  upon 
the  stock  hive,  putting  the  super  on  the  hole,  fig.  1,  of  the  | 


ventilator.  In  a  favourable  season  it  is  not  long  before 
more  room  is  required,  and  he  does  this  by  placing  an 
empty  super  between  the  original  super  and  the  ventilatoi-. 
^Vhen  the  last  super  is  partly  full  of  comb,  and  full  of  bees, 
he  then,  and  not  till  then,  moves  it  to  hole,  fig.  'I  (of  course 
then  opening  the  internal  communication,  lig  :l),  and  he  has 
then  generally  to  place  yet  anotlier  super  beneath  the  first; 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  he  has  had  to  put  on  a  fourth, 
two  over  each  hole.  The  great  point  to  be  attended  to,  is 
not  to  malce  use  of  the  ventilator  loo  soon. 

The  advantages  Jlr.  Kitchener  considers  to  be  great; 
first,  tliere  is  no  brood  in  the  supers,  for  he  has  never  yet 
had  an  instance  of  a  queen  being  hardy  enough  to  traverse 
the  aerated  passage;  and,  secondly,  there  is  no  tliscolouration 
or  impurity ;  the  heat  and  steam  ascending  from  the  hive  is 
checked  by  the  ventilator,  and  the  perforated  zinc  at  the 
side  is  made  quite  wet  and  discoloured  by  it;  this  he 
considers  a  very  great  advantage,  and  the  purity  of  the 
honey  is  still  fiu-ther  preserved  by  the  reduction  of  the  heat 
in  tlie  supers,  efi'ected  by  a  division  of  the  masses  of  bees. 
Still  he  is  free  to  admit  tiiat  in  this  last  summer  he  was  not 
so  successful  as  before,  but  this  he  attributes  to  the  season ; 
yet  he  has  great  confidence  that  in  a  favourable  season,  ami 
Jar  such  onUj  it  is  intended,  an  apiarian  may,  by  the  use  of 
this  simple  machine,  greatly  improve  the  quaUty  of  the 
honey,  and  lessen  the  chance  of  losing  all  by  ail  untimely 
swai-m.  He  further  says,  that  if  it  fails  with  any  one,  it 
will  arise  from  a  too  hasty  use  of  it,  and  this  is  the  caution 
it  is  necessary  sti'ongly  to  impress  on  any  one  intending  to 
give  it  a  trial.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  this  machine 
is  more  especially  intended  to  be  used  in  a  bee-house ;  if 
used  abroad,  some  protection  from  wet  must  be  atforded. 

Stock  HrvES. — -All  the  attention  that  will  be  required 
dm-ing  Januai-y,  will  be  on  a  mild  day  to  clean  the  floor- 
boards, and  to  see  that  they  ai'e  free  from  damp,  and  that 
the  covermgs  of  the  hives  efl'ectually  keep  out  the  weather ; 
should  it,  however,  unfortunately  be  found  that  damp  exists 
iu  a  hive,  it  will  be  better  to  exchange  the  floor-board  at 
once  for  a  perfectly  dry  one,  and  to  go  on  to  do  so  once 
a-week  through  the  winter,  or  till  all  appearance  of  damp 
ceases  to  show  itself. 

J.  Miner's  Ajiemcan  Bee-keepee's  Mani-.vl. — Having  been 
very  much  amused  with  the  author's  opinion  of  straw  hives, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  upon  the 
subject,  I  cannot  forbear  giving  a  short  extract.  He  says, 
"  Straw  hives  are  not  much  used  in  t'lis  country  (America), 
and  they  never  would  have  been  made  in  any  counti-y,  hut 
for  their  cheapness.  The  peasantry  of  Em'ope,  who  are  not 
able  to  furnish  their  apiaries  with  wooden  hives,  still  con- 
tinue in  the  use  of  tliose  made  of  straw;  I  consider  this 
kind  of  hive  as  wliolly  unfit  for  the  use  of  people  who  hve 
in  a  land  of  plenty,  and  who  are  able  to  make  wooden  ones 
at  a  rate  but  a  UtUe  deai'er  than  those  made  of  straw. 
Straw  hives  are  only  worthy  of  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  and 
I  hope  I  shaU  never  see  one  in  this  land  of  milk  and  honey, 
where  every  man  can  sit  down  to  his  "  roast  beef  and  phun 
pudding,"  and  go  to  bed  with  his  pockets  jingling  with 
"  mmt  drops." 

Steaw  Hives. — The  time  is  fast  approaching  for  having 
a  supply  of  new  hives,  and  where  those  of  straw  are  used;  I 
would  recommend  a  swarm  never  to  be  put  into  an  old  hive ; 
the  old  hives  wUl  be  useful  as  covers  to  glasses,  and  for 
hiving  second  and  third  swarms  that  are  to  be  joined  to 
others  on  the  evening  of  the  day  they  swarm.  Where  wood 
hives  ai-e  used  a  second  time,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  them  tlioroughly  clean,  and  free  from  the  eggs  of 
moths.  The  little  alteration  made  in  tlie  form  of  my 
improved  cottage  hive,  I  feel  assiu-ed  wdl  prove  a  great 
advantage ;  my  hive-m.aker  is  now  busily  employed  in  making 
tliem  to  meet  the  coming  demand.  The  price,  I  find,  will 
not  be  afl'ected  by  the  alteration  iu  size. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY  IN  A  CONFINED 
SPACE. 
If  you  think  the  annexed  worthy  of  a  place  in  yoiu' 
Cottage  Gardener,  accept  it  as  from  the  pen  of  a  practical 
man.  I  have  long  looked  for  an  article  from  a  fowl  fancier, 
wlio  keeps  his  birds  np,  or  at  least,  hko  myself,  who  has  no 
croft,  or  any  larger  place  than  something  like  six  or  eight 
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yards  square.  Many  gentlemen,  who  are  fond  of  fowls, 
would  delight  in  keeping  tlieni,  if  they  thought  they  could 
do  so  in  a  small  space.  'J'liis  can  lie  done  e\en  in  your  pig- 
sty, and  they  are  more  proiitahle  than  pigs.  Sly  pens  are 
about  eight  "yards  long  and  four  mde,  boarded  on  the  top 
and  sides  to  I'ace  the  sun,  wire  latticed  at  the  front,  mth  a 
roosting  place  in  the  comer,  made  in  a  box  fashion,  with  two 
perches,  and  a  bag  fixed  at  the  front  to  keep  them  warm  in 
the  winter.  'I'lieir  droppmgs  are  taken  from  the  house  once 
a  fortnight,  as  I  have  boards  under  the  roost  to  catch  them. 
The  door  of  the  pen  ought  to  be  the  natural  ground,  and 
this,  by  being  dug  up  once  a  month,  is  kept  clean.  Scatter 
some  barley  or  oats  deep  in  the  soil,  and  wlien  you  dig  next 
time  allow  the  fowls  to  pick  the  sprouted  com.  Tliis  they 
delight  in.  The  reader  can  choose  what  stock  he  likes  best, 
mine  are  the  Cochin  China  and  Spanish.  Tliese  birds  can- 
not be  excelled  for  docUity,  beauty,  and  fecundity.  Some  are 
complaining  of  liaving  soft  or  wind  eggs.  To  those  pai-ties 
I  would  say,  do  you  keep  yom-  food  on  boards  or  bricks,  so 
that  they  cannot  supply  themselves  with  grit  ?  Do  you  give 
them  sloppy  meat  ?  I  never  give  such  food  in  the  spring 
when  they  are  lajing  ;  for  then  the  most  suitable  food  is  the 
hest  heavy  baidey;  mtli,  now  and  then,  a  few  oats  and  wheat, 
and  once  a  week  some  ofl'al  meat,  such  as  sheeps'  reaps 
(pluck?)  well  cleaned  and  cut  into  pieces  of  an  inch  long. 
Sheeps'  noses  with  the  hair  scalded  off,  or  cut  otf  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  likewise  worms.  You  will  lind  the  fowls 
will  express  tlieir  gi-atitude  for  these  things  by  returning  you 
abundance  of  eggs.  Do  not  forget  to  give  them  plenty  of 
duckweed  eai-ly  in  spring,  and  now  and  then  a  cow-cabhage, 
stuck  in  the  grouud  upright. 

Jly  fowls  never  lay  while  they  are  moulting;  if  yours  do 
let  me  know  how  yon  manage  them.  'I'hat  is  the  most 
critical  season,  and  then  I  supply  tliem  well  mth  barley, 
oats,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  soft  meat  of  barley-meal  with 
the  best  shai'ps,  mixed  rather  stiff  together,  not  exactly 
scalded,  but  made  up  with  wai-ra  water.  Fowls  ai-e  fond  of  a 
vaiiety  of  food  and  changed  often,  hut  for  staple  food,  give 
tliem  the  hest  heavy  barley.  Put  some  lettuce  seed  into 
the  ground  early,  and,  as  soon  as  tit,  transplant  in  a 
warm  place.  Give  your  fowls  plenty  of  these,  as  well  as 
cabbage  leaves.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  them  in  the 
shape  of  green  meat.  You  will  keep  them  healthy  in  tliis 
way. 

If  any  of  your  fowls  betray  symptoms  of  disease,  give 
them  a. jalap  pill,  and  cram  tliem  a  little  with  stiff  baidey- 
meal ;  I  find  this  to  answer  all  purposes. 

Miiul,  when  fowls  are  kept  up  as  mine  are,  they  must 
have  their  meat  constantly  by  them,  it  will  not  do  to  feed 
them  at  stated  times,  for  then  they  glut  themselves,  and 
do  not  lay  so  well.  Whereas,  if  the  food  is  by  them,  they 
take  it  regularly.     This  is  very  important. 

I  have  raised  some  scores  of  chickens  this  season,  and 
have  had  very  good  success  with  them,  only  I  have  had 
hatched  three  male  birds  to  one  pullet. 

( ireat  attention  is  required  in  rearing  chickens,  and  those 
who  ai-e  not  fond  of  trouble,  or  fowls,  I  would  advise  them 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I  have  reared  this  season 
eighteen  out  of  evei-y  twenty,  and  when  I  have  lost  any  it 
has  generally  been  by  accident.  The  niles  to  attain  success 
in  rearing  chickens  are  care,  altentinn,  and  a  chanrfc  of  food. 
Bread  scalded  in  milk,  grits,  rice,  barley,  and  for  a  change 
put  some  rice  into  the  side  oven  with  water  ;  do  not  scald 
it  too  much,  make  it  so  that  it  wiU  separate,  or  grainilate, 
easily ;  the  same  with  barley ;  and  as  soon  as  the  chickens 
will  eat  well,  give  tliem  hai-ley-meal.  Do  not  forget  to  give 
them  once  a  day  some  chopped  meat,  such  as  beef  and  mut- 
ton ;  and  of  chopped  green  meat,  such  as  lettuce,  they  will  eat 
j   abundance. 

Get  yom-  cliickens  hatched  early,  say  in  April  and  May. 

I   After  setting  your  hens,  have  them  regularly  off  theu-  nests, 

1   and  see  that  they  feed  with  baiiey  and  soaked  bread. 

I       Tlie   strongest   chickens   come   from    tlie   eggs  of   hens 

I  twelve  months  old,  or  the  second  season  of  their  laying. 

!   One  cock  I  allow  to  five  hens.     To  have  a  strong  healtliy 

'   stock  change  your  cock  birds  everj'  two  years ;  and  never 

breed  with  tlie  coc]<s  from  your  own  stock  if  you  can  avoid 

it.     By  tliis  method  you  «ill  keep  up  the  rpiality  of  your 

birds.     It  is  quite  as  easy  to  liavo  good  Ijirds  as  mongrels. 

Mmd  you  supply  your  fowls  with  plenty  of  broken  mortar, 


and  good  water  constantly.     I  have  some  first  rate  early- 
hatched  Spanish  cocks  to  (Uspose  of. 

John  Amphi.kt,  Wnlmll. 


BRITISH   EATABLE   FUNGI. 
I  WAS  ven-  glad  to  perceive  in  your  last  nivmher  for  No- 
vember, that  you  had  at  last  taken  up  tlie  subject  of  edible 
fungi ;  a  subject  that  you  treated  rather  coldly  in  answer  to 
a  communication  I  made   lo  you  in  Januaiy,  l«5l).     I  was 
not  sui"prised  at  the  doubts  you  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
wisdom  of  trring  exiieriments  with  fungi ;  for  the  subject 
was,  at  least  in  this  country,  a  new  one,  and  most  of  the 
persons  with  whom  I  conversed  made  similar  remarks  to 
yours,  but  I  was  not  deterred  from  pursuing  the  inquiry, 
liaving  none  of  those  feais  with  which  you  and  others  were 
intliienred,  and  I  am  now  quite  convinced,  tliat  if  persons 
wiU  only  use  tlie  same  caution  in  selecting  other  fiuigi  that 
they  do  in  gathering  the  common  musliroora,  there  is  little 
or  no  danger.      ^Ve  hear  of  pei'sons   being   poisoned   by 
eating  mushrooms  (the  common  Af/aricus  campestrh) ;  hut 
how  do  we  know  the  circimistances  attending  the  treatment 
of  their  disli  ?     They  may  have  been  dried  up  into  a  tough 
leather,  and  so  made  indigestible,  or  the  epidemiis,  or  outer 
sldn,  wliich  we  know  is  deleterious,  may  not  have   been 
tal;en  otf;  in  fact,  many  of  our  most  wholesome  dishes  may 
be — and,  indeed,  have  been — rendered  unwholesome  by  bad 
management ;  and   it   seems   a   pity  that  a  large  mass  of 
delicious  and   nourishing   food   should  be   condemned   on 
account  of  the  mismanagement  of  a  few  ignorant  persons — 
food  that  in  some  countries  is  called  the  "manna  of  the 
poor,"   and   in   others   used  for  long  periods  in  times  of 
scarcity.     All   fungi   are   veiy  rapiil   in   tlieir  gi'owth,  and 
equally  so  in  then-  decay,  and  in  their  latter  stage  are  not 
considered  wholesome ;  so  that,  to  have  them  in  peifection, 
they  should  be   gathered,   if  possible,  before   decay   com- 
mences, and   used   on   the   same   day  they   are   gathered. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  fungi  that  are  deleterious 
and  unfit  for  human  food,  hut  these  ai'o  much  fewer  in 
nuiiilier  than  is  generally  imagmed,  and  a  veiw  little  instnic- 
tion  and  observation  wtmld  enable  any  one  to  lUstinguisli 
them.     It  is  a  good  sign  where  a  fungus  is  devoured  by 
anim.als,  oj-  even  by  slugs  and  insects ;  and  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  those  which  have  a  pleasant  smell  will  be 
found  to  have  a  pleasant  taste,  and  to  be  periisctly  hannless ; 
but  I  would  advise  no  one  to  ventiu-e  upon  one  that  smells 
otiensively  ;  and  I  heheve  lliis  to  he  a  distingnishiiig  mark 
given  by  God  to  enaljle  us  to  make  a  safe  choice.     The 
anini.al  instinct  is  often  a  safer  guide  to  foUow  than  even 
reason,  wliich  is  many  times  led  astray  liy  numerous  con- 
tlictmg  arguments.     But  in  these  last  remarks  I  speak  of 
fungi  wiiose  properties  have  not  hitherto  been  investigated, 
and  of  pei'sons  wiio  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
but  there  are  many  as  well  knowii  as  the  coninioii  ninshroom  ; 
for  instance,  the  Cluimpiijiwti,  as  it  is  called,  which  grows  in 
fairy  rings,  of  wiiicli  quantities  are  gathered  for  catsup;  and 
Tniflhs   and  MoreUs,   and  a  fimgus  which  in  the  nortli   is 
called   Jetvs' -cars,  from   wliich    excellent   catsup  is   made. 
Now  there  ai'e  many  others,  not  so  well  known,  that  are 
e([ually  delicious  and  safe,  and  have  sbilcing  and  pecidiar 
chai-acteristics  that  might  very  soon  be  as  easily  distinguished 
as  the  mushroom  ;  and  those  persons  who  have  not  hitherto 
considered  the  sidiject,  I   advise  to  begin  veiy  cautiously, 
and  ailvance  only  step  by  step,  as  they  acquu-e  a  peri'ect 
knowledge  of  the  plant,     I  have  bied  many,  scmie  th.at  I 
did  know,  and  some  that  I  did  not  know,  hut  using  tlie  caution 
I  have  mentioned  above,  I  never  foimd  any  hami  in  any  of 
them,  and  most  of  them   were   exceedingly  agreeable.     It 
would  he  impossible  in  a  letter  like  this  tci  give  a  list  of  the 
various  sorts :  your  readers  must  get   the  hooks  that  are 
wiitten  upon  the  suljject,  pai-ticidaiiy  Dr.  Eadhani's,  where 
there  are  several  coloured  engravings ;  Init  we  want  a  hook 
far  more  compi-ehensive  than  his.     I  will,  however,  mention 
two  that  your  readei-s  may  begin  with,  which  are  perfectly 
safe,  and  which  cannot  be  mistaken.     There  is  the  Afiariaix 
procerus,  with  a  long  stall;  like  the  stick  of  an  umbrella,  and 
marlced  with  stripes  like  those  of  a  snake,  the  pdeus,  or  top, 
like  an  ojien  umbrella,  four,  five,  or  six  inches  across,  a  ring 
on  tlic  stall;  moveable,  like  tliat  on  the  stick  of  an  umbrella, 
and  tlie  epidennis.  or  outer  sldn,  broken  into  warts  or  scabs ; 
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heyp  are  lU-itinguisliing  mavl>s  \vliioli,l)pinc;  unlike  any  otliev, 
cannot  lie  mistaken,  anil  vijur  reaili'rs  may  ilepenil  upen  its 
being  safe,  anil  e\en  more  ileticious  tlutn  the  eomnion 
limsliroom,  ami  IVom  wliieli  a  liner  ealsnp  may  be  extracted. 

Tlien  there  is  tlie  eommon  Piijt^-htill,  Avliieli  every  sehool- 
boy  is  aciiuainteil  with.  Now,  I  I'ini  assure  you  there  is  not 
a.  more  nutritious  or  agreeable  tiingns  eaten  than  tliis,  if 
gatlu'ivil  at  the  ]n-o|ier  lime,  anil  juilii-ionsly  eouki'il.  It  is 
in  ]ierfei-tion  when  lull  grown,  ami  as  wliile  as  a  cnril  in  the 
insiile  :  if  it  have  begun  lo  turn  brown  it  is  until  for  use. 

Well,  then,  we  will  suijpose  lliat  you  have  gathereil  a  I'ulV 
ball,  the  larger  the  belter  (^ there  are  two  sorts — the  Li/vo- 
pcrtliin  phimlieum,  suiall ;  ami  the  Lijeofcnlon  Bov'idn,  some- 
times very  large ;  this  last  I  eonsiiler  In  be  by  far  the  best), 
peel  otf  the  epiilennis,  eut  tlie  ball  into  slii-es  near  half-an- 
iuch  thick,  sprinkle  theiu  with  pepper  ami  salt,  with  a  little 
butter,  anil  either  fry  them  gently  in  a  fryiug-pan,  or  jmt 
them  in  a  dish  in  an  oven  (my  cook  likes  the  American 
oven  best),  and  when  sulticiently  done,  of  which  the  cook 
must  be  the  judge,  they  will  be  swiuiming  in  catsup, 
and  should  be  served  up  when  hot.  A  few  mouths  ago  we 
foimd  one  that  measured  six  inohes  in  diameter  when  cut 
in  two,  and  ha\ing  some  friends  to  dine  with  me,  i\e  had  it 
dressed.  The  unanimous  opinion  was  that  nothing  could 
be  more  delicious,  and  that  it  was  very  like  a  delicate 
omelette.  It  was  so  light  and  tender,  that  I  heUeve  a  baby 
might  have  eaten  it  witli  safety.  Some  fry  them  with  eggs 
and  bread-crumbs,  but  we  added  nothing  but  what  I  ha\e 
mentioned,  and  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  improved.  Those 
who  lil;e  a  stronger  mushroom-flavour  may  obtain  it  by  add- 
ing a  small  quamity  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  which  some 
of  us  tliought  was  an  improvement.  J.  C N. 


HAEDY  BOEDER  FLOWERS. 

DoDEC.\THEONS  (American  Cowslip).  —  There  are  two 
species  and  several  varieties  of  these  beautiful,  hardy 
tlower  gems,  which  might  be  as  common  in  our  cot- 
tage gardens  as  the  primrose ;  and  the  very  same  kind 
of  situation  that  well  suits  the  double  primrose  would  in 
every  case  suit  the  .American  cowslip,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
the  one  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  other,  and  a  good,  rich, 
soil,  in  a  cool  situation,  stiits  either. 

Now,  there  are  mentioned  in  The  Cottnge  Ganhn^rx' 
iJictioiiartj  fom'  varieties,  all,  of  cotn'se,  worth  growing. 
Tliese  are  —  Dodeculhfnn  inlft/ri/hlimn  ( entire  -  leaved ) . 
There  is  no  variety  of  this,  and  it  is  of  smaller  growth  than 
the  other  species,  and  flowers  a  month  earlier,  which  renders 
it  of  more  value.  This  species  flowers  in  April,  and  its 
blossoms  are  light  pitrple. 

DodccatJieon  meiidia  is  light  purple,  and  puts  up  its 
flower-stems  about  a  foot  high.  Of  tins  species  there  are 
four  vaiieties,  some  of  which  have  flower-stems  a  foot-and- 
a-JKilf,  or  even  more,  in  height.  They  are — D.  meadia  alhi- 
Jiuiiim  (white-flowered) ;  D.  meadia  cleijans  (rosy) ;  LKmeudiu 
f/ii/anteiim  (lilac) — this,  in  accordance  witli  its  name,  is  the 
tallest;  and  D.  meadia  lilaciiuim  (lilac).  Now,  this  species 
and  its  vaiieties  all  flower  some  time  dining  May,  and  are 
commonly  called  American  Coifslipa.  They  all  make  excel- 
lent front  border  plants,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  in 
\isible  for  so  many  months  in  the  year,  llial  unless  they  are 
kept  labelled  ( as  all  hardy  border  plants  ought  to  be )  they 
are  too  apt  to  get  lost,  either  Irom  forgetfulness,  or  from 
having  strange  jiersons  to  dig  the  borders.  This  is  one 
powerful  cause  of  our  so  seldom  seeing  these  good  choice 
plants  in  our  flower-borders. 

>Iow  beautiful  a  middluig-sized  bed  of  these  flowers  would 
look  in  May ;  a  bed  large  enough  to  take  in  either  the  two 
species,  and  all  the  varieties,  or  the  meadia  only  and  its 
varieties,  keeping  the  eaiiier  species  elsewhere.  If  a  bed 
was  devoted  to  the  meadia  and  its  varieties,  I  would  plant 
two  or  four  plants  of  every  kind  and  colour  to  coiTospond 
with  eacli  other,  and  at  least  a  I'ool-and-a-half  apart  ii'om 
plant  to  plant  every  way,  and  all  labelled.  There  the  plants 
niiglit  stand  for  several  year's  undisturbed  ;  and,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  beauty  of  the  bed  during  the  summer  months, 
as  many  pots  of  scarlet  geraniums  or  calceolarias  might  Ije 
plunged  in  pots,  witli  a  little  cai-e  in  the  spaces,  between  the 
plants,  without  disturbing  either  the  plant  or  its  label;  and 
these  summer  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  overshade 


the  whole  of  the  crowns  of  the  Dndecalheons,  which  might  be 
prevented  easily  by  keeping  them  nipped  in.  When  the 
summer  plant  is  over,  or  the  frost  puts  an  end  to  their 
beauty,  then  up  with  these,  and  carclully  fork  over  the  bed, 
giving  the  whole  a  nice  top-dressiiig  of  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  half-and-half,  or  if  a  little  peat  be  mixed  with  it 
none  tlte  worse.  Tliis  done,  then  an  equ:d  number  of 
snowdrops  and  yellow  crocuses  in  jiots  miglit  be  plunged 
in  the  geraniums'  places.  'I'liis  done,  and  all  made  neat, 
the  bed  would  be  finislied,  anil  well  tilled  for  winter  and 
early  spring,  and  the  two  colours  produced  by  the  crocus 
and  snowdrop,  plunged  alternately  with  each  other,  would 
hme  a  pleasing  eft'ect  in  the  eai'ly  spring  ;  and  of  course 
this  bed  would  be  visited  enough  in  May,  when  the  American 
cowslips  were  in  bloom.  In  this  way  such  a  bed  might  go 
on  for  several  yeai's,  only  requiring  a  steady  system. 

When  the  American  cowslips  seemed  to  be  too  large,  and 
required  to  be  taken  up  and  divided,  then  up  with  the  whole, 
and  make  the  bed  anew;  and  the  best  time  to  do  this  is 
after  they  have  done  flowering.  These  plants  h.ave  string- 
like and  fibrous  long  roots,  and  are  best  divided  with  the 
thumlj  and  fingers.  There  will  be  an  abundance  of  surplus 
plants  for  distribution  among  neighbours  and  friends. 

Of  course  we  do  not  expect  to  see  beds  of  these,  or  any 
other  kind  of  flower,  in  the  cottage  garden,  but  it  often 
happens  lliat  we  may  see  a  better  bed  of  e.arly  cabbages 
there,  than  we  can  see  in  those  of  the  wealthy,  and  a  better 
double  wall-flower,  double  rockets  or  gilliflowers,  doitble  red 
polyantlmses,  or  double  blue  hepaticas. 

I  once  knew  a  nice  old  motherly  cottage  dame,  who  was 
fond  of  lia\ing  her  cottage  clean  inside,  and  everything  must 
be  in  its  place,  though  in  a  very  humble  way,  and  her 
"  flower-knots,"  as  she  called  them,  must  be  of  the  same 
keeping,  and  she  had  in  her  flower-knots  all  the  sorts  of  the 
hepaticas  that  I  ever  saw.  She  had  the  double-blue 
and  single,  the  double-pink  and  single,  and  the  smgle- 
white,  and  was  anxious  for  the  doulile-white.  These  plants 
stood  in  the  same  spots  for  very  many  years,  without  injury, 
and  in  the  spring,  as  they  advanced  into  flower,  she  used  to 
take  her  scissors  and  cut  away  the  old  leaves,  a  few  at  a 
time,  so  as  to  see  the  whole  of  her  bloom ;  and  no  doubt 
she  would  have  been  as  watchful  over  a  few  bunches  of  the 
American  cowslip.  If  she  had  had  them,  she  would  have 
known  wiiere  they  were,  whether  labelled  or  not. 

Ci/elame»s,  or  Sowbreads.  Tliere  are  several  of  these 
quite  hardy,  and  they  belong  to  the  same  natur.al  family  as 
the  American  cowslips.  They,  also,  are  very  pleasing,  pretty 
little  low-front  border-plants,  'of  a  bulbous  character.  They 
are  most  of  them  early  April  bloomers,  the  ilowers  pretty, 
and  the  leaves  pretty  too.  They  thrive  well  in  sandy  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  in  the  open  sunny  borders.  A  bed  of  these 
would  look  beautiful  planted  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  of 
other  plants  to  be  sunk  in  pots  during  the  summer  months, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  directed  for  the  American  cowshps,  only 
that  tliese  bulbs  might  stand  for  many  more  years  in  tlie 
same  spots,  and  become  fine  specimens,  with  attention  to 
top-dressing,  &e. 

We  have  two  plants  in  particular,  of  the  Ivy-leaved  kind, 
hederifnliiim,  the  red  and  white,  one  of  each,  that  were 
planted  at  the  points  of  two  beds  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  and  beautiful  specimens  they  are,  producing  abundance 
of  self-sown  plants.  There  is  just  room  enough  for  these 
two  i^lants  to  stand  in  the  narrow  jioints  of  the  beds  where 
they  get  a  little  top-dressing  once  or  twice  during  the  year, 
and  plenty  of  admiration  dtuing  their  floweiing  season. 
The  Cotlai/c  Oardeneis'  Dictiuiiary  mentions  the  following 
lands,  as  being  all  hardy: — Cyclamen  coum  (lilac  and  red)  ; 
flowers  in  February.  C.  Europicum  (lilac  and  red)  ;  this 
species  stands  in  our  English  flora.  V.  hedcrifolinm,  the 
Ivy-leaved  ;  flowers  from  August  to  September.  C.  hedtri- 
foliiim  all.idam  (white).  C.  hederifolium  pvrpurascens  (purp- 
lish-flowered). C.  Ibirieiim.  O.  lalifolimn  (red)  ;  flowers 
in  April.  C. /in«)'(/b/(Hm.  (purple)  ;  April.  (7.  W/ornfe  (deep- 
rose).  C.NeapnIilannm  (red);  April.  C.fcniwm  (purple);  April. 

All  these  may  be  planted  in  the  open  borders,  where  they 
niiglit  remain  for  many  years,  and  would  only  require  the 
eai'th  to  be  cai'efuUy  stiired.  At  the  fall  of  the  season,  a 
good  top-dressing  not  only  looks  like  comfort,  but  is  so ; 
covering  over  all  the  surface  fibres  with  good,  rich  earth, 
much  invigorating  the  plant.  T.  Weaver. 
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COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS. 

SccH  of  youi'  readers  as,  like  myself,  have  been  accuslomcj 
to  regard  The  Cottage  Gardener  as  a  standard  authority 
on  tlie  subjert  of  poultry,  must  have  been  somewhat  "  talcen 
aback  "  by  Mr.  Paj-ne's  letter  on  Cochin  Cliina  fowls  in  your 
Number  of  the  'jVth  of  November  last.  His  account  of 
Mv.  I'unchard's  fowls  is  most  interesting,  and  veiy  asto- 
nisliing;  but  those  who  liave,  with  me,  taken  "Anster 
Bonn  "  for  their  guide,  and  paid  handsomely  for  trac- 
bred  (?)  Cochins,  as  well  as  tliose  wlio,  as  I,  have  had 
presented  to  them  chicken,  the  parent  birds  of  which  we 
were  informed,  and  fondly  believed,  were  imported  direct 
fi-om  Shanghai,  and  who  were  pluming  themselves  on  ha\'ing 
"  something  out  of  the  common,"  will  comprehend  the 
annoyance  of  being  told,  as  I  was  last  week — "  Yoiur's  ai-e 
not  pure-bred  Cochins  ;  there  is  but  one  true  breed  in 
England,  for  /  hnve  read  H  in  The  Cottage  Gaudexer." 
"  So  have  I  read  it,"  I  repUed,  "  but  do  not  understand  it ; 

for  I  cannot  beheve  that  Mr. ,  who  was  many  years  a 

resident  in  China,  would  have  seut  my  friend  anything  but 
the  pm-e  breed."  However  The  CoTT.ioE  Gap.dexek  was 
again  hurled  at  me  ;  and  I  quietly  resolved,  if  possible,  "to 
kill  my  enemy  vrith  liis  own  sword." 

This  has  led  me,  contrary  to  my  habit,  to  pen  a  few 
remarks  on  this  very  interesting  and  higlily  fasliionable 
subject ;  and  if  ilr.  Pajiie,  Jlr.  I'unchard,  or  his  manager, 
or  om'  old  friend  "  Anster  Eonn,"  wiU  supply  the  further 
information  which  I  seek  to  elicit,  they  -ndll  confer  a  favour 
not  only  on  myself,  but  I  also  think  on  all  yom'  readers  who 
are  amateur's  in  pouluy. 

According  to  Jlr.  Payne's  statement,  tlie  average  produce 
of  Mr.  Punchavd's  tliirty  five  hens  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  is  lliJ  eggs  and  15  chickens — that  is,  each 
hen  must  have  laid  an  egg  a  day  for  seventeen  weeks,  and 
hatched  tivo  broods  of  chicken  between  January  and  Sep- 
tember. The  Cockerels,  also,  he  tells  us,  "  as  they  run  in 
the  yard,"  weigh  from  i)  lbs.  to  10-i  lbs.  It  will  not  be  an 
exti-avagant  conclusion  to  ai'rive  at,  that  the  full-grown  cock 
must  weigh  15  lbs. 

This  account,  as  to  the  weight  of  the  cocks  and  fecundity 
of  the  hens,  so  far  exceeds  anything  that  I  have  hitherto 
seen,  heard,  or  read,  of  this  beautifid  breed  of  fowls,  tliat, 
could  I  see  them,  1  am  sui'e  I  should  exclaim,  with  Mr. 
Pame,  that  "  I  had  never  before  seen  {imythinij  uoiihy  to 
be  called)  a  tnie-bred  Cochin  fowl." 

Before,  however,  I  consign  my  own  favom-ites  to  the  ruth- 
less hands  of  the  cook  (for  if  there  is  a  better  breed  I  must 
have  it,  liaving  ihe  peculiiu-  taste  of  being  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  the  best  of  whatever  bird  or  beast  1  keep, 
so  far  as  my  means  reach )  I  should  like  to  obtain  every 
information  respecting  3ir.  Pimchai'd's  breed  of  Cochins, 
which  are  now  for  the  fh'st  time  heard  of  in  The  Cottage 
G/UiDEXEE,  after  many  of  its  readers  have  paid  from  one  to 
two  guineas  each  for  fowls  which,  comparatively  speaking, 
must  be  worthless  substitutes. 

We  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  even  a  pair  of  fowls 
from  China,  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  Mr.  Punchard's 
stock  of  thirty-five  hens,  was  principaUy  bred  in  England, 
from  imported  birds,  prior  to  1800,  when  they  obtained  the 
three  silver  medals  at  BuTningham.  In  breeding  and  select- 
ing such  a  number,  it  is  probable  that  the  owner  would  have 
many  chicken,  as  well  as  eggs,  to  spai-e.  Now,  did  Mr. 
Punchard  dispose  of  cliicken  or  eggs,  prior  to  the  exhibition 
of  1S.')0,  and  if  so,  may  we  not  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  breed  is  this  yeai'  to  be  found  even  as  far  west  as  the 
county  of  Cornwall  ?  .-Vgain,  what  is  become,  or  to  become, 
of  the  4,000  eggs,  and  500  chicken,  this  year's  produce,  of 
which  Mr.  Payne  speaks '?  The  eggs  are  too  valuable  for 
the  pasti'y-cook,  and  the  chicken  (killed)  for  the  poulterer. 

I  do  not  ask  these  questions  idly  or  inquisitively,  but  when 
we  read  of  sucli  an  extensive  store,  sufficient  to  stock  the 
United  Ivingdom,  with  this  superlative  breed  of  fowls,  and 
inti'oduce  them  into  every  farm-yoi'd,  the  subject  becomes 
one  of  public  importance,  and  any  additional  information 
thereon,  wUl,  I  feel  assm'ed,  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
The  Cottage  G.aedexer. — H.  B. 

V.  S. — Did  Mr.  Punchard  carry  off  all  the  prizes  at  Bu'- 
miugham  in  1850,  or  were  there  any  other  pure-bred 
Cochins  then  exhibited  ? 

[If  we   understand  the  facts  correctly,  there   are    two 


breeds  of  fowls  kept  in  China,  just  as  there  ai'c  more  than 
one  vaiiety  in  om:  own  poultry-yards.  One  of  the  Cliina 
breeds,  we  gave  portraits  of  in  our  thh-d  volume,  page  \'ii, 
and  ol  the  other  in  our  pi-esent  volume,  page  1:37.  These 
seem  to  be  more  prolific,  and  in  aU  otlier  respects  superior 
to  the  others,  though  the  first  pourtrayed  are  very  good. 
We  hope  to  receive  answers  to  all  of  our  correspondent's 
queries  ?  Some  of  the  information  he  requires  will  be  in 
our  reports  of  the  Bumingham  show.  5ir.  Stm-geon,  of 
I\lanor  House,  Greys,  Essex,  who  obtained  the  first  prize 
tliis  year,  supiilied  Mr.  I'luichard  with  tlie  fowls  from  which 
llie  latter  has  raised  his  stock. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


DRIVING  BEES. 

I  beg  to  thank  "  A  Country  Curate "  for  the  readiness 
with  which  he  answered  my  inquiries.  I  am  afraid  tliat  his 
first  reason  is  conclusive.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
he  has  ever  attempted  fumigation  with  tlie  top  hole  ojien ; 
in  fact,  the  contrary  may  be  infeixed,  and  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  bees  will  not,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
smoke,  pass  round  or  througli  tlie  passages  in  the  combs. 
It  will  not  be  uecessaiT  to  drive  up  all  the  bees,  if  tlie  queen, 
who  is  usually  about  the  breeding  combs  (that  is,  in  the 
centre  of  the  hive,  and,  consequently,  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  top  hole),  will  herself  nm  with  a  moderate 
portion  of  her  followers.  The  plan  of  shifting  the  hive  will 
have  the  eflect  of  soon  strengthening  the  swaiin.  Uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  queen  wtU  be  the  chief 
di-awback.  The  second  reason  I  do  not  think  so  much  of; 
the  bees  do  rise,  and  that  quickly ;  and  I  think  that  by 
slowly  inti'oducing  the  smoke,  a  sufficient  number  might  be 
drawn  up  before  it  began  to  take  efl'ect.  I  am  not  very  san- 
guine of  success,  but  shall  try  the  plan  if  my  hives  get  well 
through  the  winter. 

Whatever  may  be  the  residt,  I  rejoice  greatly  even  now  at 
having  committed  my  ideas  to  paper,  since  my  doing  so  has 
been  the  means  of  diawing  from  "  The  Country  Curate,"  not 
only  the  result  of  his  enlarged  experience,  but  a  more  pr.ic- 
tical  view  of  tlie  whole  art  of  artificial  swarming  than,  to  tlie 
best  of  my  recollection,  has  yet  appeai'ed  in  your  pages. 

With  reference  to  the  latter  part  of  "  The  Country  Curate's  " 
paper,  in  which  he  seems  to  think  that  the  jackets  I  have 
mentioned  may  be  too  hot  in  summer,  I  beg  to  assm'e  him 
that  I  have  not  fovmd  such  to  be  the  case  ;  my  great  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  keep  the  glasses,  which  I  work  inside 
them,  sufficiently  warm.  Should  they  be  foimd  too  hot.  a 
few  holes,  cut  just  below  the  upper  rim  of  the  jacket,  and 
acting  in  connection  \rith  the  entrance,  would,  perhaps, 
create  a  kind  of  Polmaise  action,  and  cause  a  ciurent  of  air 
to  circulate  within.  I  like  veiy  much  the  appearance  of 
straw  hacldes,  but  they  talie  up  considerable  room ;  and 
where  the  joining  system  is  adopted,  it  is  as  well  to  have  the 
hives  as  close  together  as  possible.  E. 


THE  DOMESTIC  PIGEON. 
{Continued  from  pai/e  139.) 

CAKE    TO    BE   T.iKEN    OF    THE    A^■IAEY. 

In  the  country,  pigeons  almost  always  have  the  liberty 
of  leaving  their  avi;uy  to  exercise  and  divert  tliemselves 
abroad.  All  the  races  of  pigeons  are  fond  of  hberty,  but 
none  abuse  it,  and  wherever  it  can  be  procm'ed  for  them  we 
there  certainly  see  them  more  healthy  and  more  productive ; 
this,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  M.  Vitry.  He  thinks, 
"that,  in  general,  those  pigeons  that  ai-e  confined  in  a 
spacious  ariaiy  are  much  more  productive  than  those  which 
are  allowed  to  ramble  about  at  their  pileasiu'e."  Several 
races  cannot  remain  entu'ely  prisoners  without  losing  all 
then-  charms,  and  then-  names  (Tumbler.  Canier,  &c.) 
sufficiently  inthcate  tliis.  AU  tliese  when  confined  are  dh-ty, 
and  more  ea.sUy  attacked  by  vermin,  wliicli  they  cannot 
desti'oy  by  stretchuig  themselves  out  in  the  rain,  which  they 
ai'e  very  fond  of,  nor  can  they  inrigorate  tliemselves  in  the 
suu.  They  ai'e  also  deprived  of  the  jileasm'e  of  seeking  for 
their  young  such  food  as  they  know  instinctively  to  be  very 
wholesome  for  them ;  and,  hi>tly,  then'  moulting  is  very 
difficult.    The  iiriary,  tlien,  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
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open;  l)ut  as  in  large  cities  it  is  not  always  possible  to  give 
them  their  liberty,  because,  being  generally  placed  on  the 
roofs,  they  would  too  often  become  the  prey  of  cats,  which 
are  continually  lying  in  wait  for  them ;  we  must,  therefore, 
take  such  measures  as  to  he  able  to  let  them  always  enjoy 
the  sweet  iuHueuces  of  the  air  and  the  rays  of  the  sun.  For 
this  pm'pose  we  must  fix  near  a  window,  but  outside  of  it,  a 
very  large  cage  of  wire  lattice-work,  in  which  they  can  go 
out  and  t!d;e  their  exercise  at  all  such  times  and  hours  as  in- 
clination nuxy  dictate.  The  flooring  must  he  of  planks,  the 
sides  of  wirew'ork,  and  the  top  covered  with  a  wooden  roof, 
which  will  prevent  the  niiu  from  entering,  otherwise  it  would 
form,  with  then-  dung,  a  dirt  which  would  stick  to  their  feet 
and  their  feathers. 

As  soon  a.s  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  a  nest,  we  should  he 
very  cai-eful  to  keep  it  clean  ;  every  two  or  three  days,  from 
the  date  of  the  birtli  of  the  pigeons,  we  must  change  the 
straw  in  theu-  nest,  to  prevent  the  dung,  with  which  they 
would  otherwise  soon  he  surrounded,  from  producing  insects, 
which  are  very  injm-ious  to  them,  and  sometimes  so  trouble- 
some to  the  mother  as  to  induce  her  to  forsake  her  young. 
"When  we  take  young  pigeons,  or  when  they  have  left  their 
nest,  we  should  immetUately  clean  it  out,  as  well  as  the 
whole  box,  and  place  some  fresh  straw  in  it.  We  must 
keep  every  part  pai-ticularly  clean,  carefully  search  otit  all 
those  places  which  may  conceal  mites  or  bitgs,  or  other 
insects,  and  destroy  them  by  means  of  a  small  stick  or 
brush,  or  even  with  boUuig  water.  The  dung  must  never 
be  allowed  to  remain  inside  their  dwelling,  and  we  must 
also  take  the  precaution  of  removing  it  to  some  distance. 
We  should  see  that  the  floor  is  well  swept,  and  as  often  as 
possible ;  but  in  pei-forming  this  operation  we  must  be 
cai-eful  not  to  raise  the  dust,  for  it  is  extremely  shai-p,  and 
when  the  pigeons  inhale  it,  it  may  caiTy  into  their  throat 
and  lungs  seeds  of  incurable  diseases. 

We  must  always  keep  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food  in 
their  troughs  ;  and  linse  the  water  in  their  troughs  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  in  the  winter  we  must  be  very 
careful  that  it  does  not  freeze.  Besides  the  water  necessary 
for  them  to  ih-ink,  it  woiUd  be  extremely  useful,  especially 
in  sitmmer,  to  give  them  a  tub,  as  we  have  described  for 
the  dovecot,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  wholesome  pleasure  of 
taking  a  bath  occasionally. 

To  avoid  quarrels,  and  prejudicial  confusion,  we  must  be 
very  careful  to  take  away  all  those  birds  which  have  not 
coupled.  The  uncoupled  males  especially,  will  cause  a  great 
number  of  unfertile  eggs  to  be  produced,  by  inteiTupting 
those  which  are  coupled,  and  the  females  also  mil  cause  as 
much  mischief,  by  enticing  away  the  husbands.  As  soon  as 
the  young  ones  can  feed  themselves,  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  breecUng-cage,  and  not  taken  back  to  the  aviary  until 
they  have  coupled. 

Lastly,  if  we  wish  to  stock  an  aviary  all  at  once,  we  must 
do  as  we  have  described  in  the  article  on  the  dove-bouse, 
and  be  careful  always  to  prociu'e  birds  hatched  in  spring. 
Fmther,  all  the  precautions  laid  dofl-n  for  the  dove-house, 
suit  equally  well  for  the  aviary. 

(To  be  coniinued.) 


DESCEIPTIONS  OF  PIGEONS. 

SIXTEENTH  RACE. 

Cariielite  Pigeons  (Columba  carmelitana). — They  are 
very  small,  and  low  on  the  legs  ;  the  feet  and  claws  are  orna- 
mented with  very  long  feathers ;  a  tuft  at  the  back  of  the 
head ;  beak  short,  and  smaller  than  that  of  the  Tm-tle-dove ; 
the  under  part  of  the  body  and  wings  almost  white ;  the 
male  and  female  resemble  each  other.  These  pretty  birds 
are  veiy  fruitful,  but  the  small  size  of  their  young  ones 
causes  them  to  be  little  sought  after  by  those  who  prefer 
useful  productions  to  graceful  individuals. 

Common  Carjielite  Pigeon  (Columba  carmelitana  vul- 
garis).— The  shortness  of  its  legs  makes  it  appear  as  if  it 
squatted  ;  its  cloak  is  iron-grey,  fawu,  purple,  or  light-grey. 
The  feathers  which  cover  the  feet  are  always  the  same 
colour  as  the  cloak  ;  those  on  the  legs  are  very  long.  It  is 
very  prolific. 


Yellow  Carmeutf.  Pigeon  (Cuhimha  curmeHUitm  liiica). 
-It  resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  top  of  the  bead,  the 
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wings,  and  their  covering,  as  well  as  the  feathers  of  the  feet, 
instead  of  being  grey  or  ptu'ple,  are  invariably  yellow.  It 
has  the  same  fecundity. 


SOLFATEP.EE  ROSE. 
In  reply  to  Blr.  Beaton  on  flowering  the  Piose  Solfaterre 
(in  The  Cottage  GiVRDENEn  on  the  2lith  ult.),  I  beg  to  say 
I  have  had  it  to  flower  well  for  three  or  four  seasons  in 
succession.  The  first  season  I  had  it,  I  planted  it  under  a 
low  wall  at  the  end  of  my  greenhouse,  where  it  flowered 
nicely,  but  I  found  it  of  too  robust  a  habit  the  second 
season  to  remain,  and  removed  and  planted  it  against  the 
front  of  my  house  (stone  wall,  a  south  aspect,  and  sheltered 
nicely  both  from  the  east  and  west  winds).  The  soil  is  of  a 
light  nature,  daik  in  colour,  and  I  believe  sometimes  called 
black  sand ;  I  mixed  some  leaf-mould  in  the  soU  at  the  time 
of  planting,  and  occasionally  used  manm-e  water.  It  grew 
luxuriantly,  and  the  second  season  after  removing  attained 
the  height  deshed  (ten  feet  to  a  parapet  to  the  wall),  and 
the  last  summer  it  was  very  beautiful,  with  nearly  or  quite 
thirty  clusters  of  blossoms,  from  three  to  six  and  seven 
blossoms  to  each  cluster,  and  the  perfume  at  times  deli- 
cious. I  have  raised  a  young  one,  which  is  now  two  or 
three  yeai's  old,  which  had  several  blossoms  the  last  summer ; 
the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June  is  the  principal  time 
of  flowering,  but  I  have  had  several  stragglers  during  the 
autumn.  The  Eose  Cloth  of  Gold  will  not  flower  with  me ; 
in  short,  I  have  had  it  five  years,  and  it  has  not  yet  borne  a 
blossom.  It  is  against  a  south  wall,  but  not  protected  as 
Solfaterre  is  ;  it  has  not  grown  so  luxuriantly,  nor  had  it  so 
much  leaf-mould  mixed  in  the  soU,  still  it  is  got  to  seven 
feet  high.  J.  Hemming,  Mickkton. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  Of 
Tbe  Cottage  Gaedenee.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  "  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Allamanda  Cathaetica— Dipladenia  Ceassinoda  {A  Son  of 
Wi«Ms).— Keep  them  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  at  night,  and  from 
6|j°  to  fifteen  degrees  higher  in  sunshine,  until  towards  IVIarch.  Then 
gradually  increase  the  temperature  ten  degrees  more,  and  give  plenty  of 
moisture,  especially  to  the  .illanimlda. 

Gesneea  Zeekina  (Ibid).— The  cause  of  this,  and  Ipomsea Horsfallise 
dropping  their  flowers,  in  a  temperature  of  65°  by  day,  and  50°  to  65°  by 
nipht,  is  partly  owing  to  the  time  the  plants  have  been  in  bloom,  and  the 
very  dull  weather  we  have  experienced.  Of  the  Gesnera,  three  weeks 
ago,  we  had  fine  specimens,  but  now  there  is  scarcely  a  bloom,  but  the 
main  stalks  had  been  long  beautiful.  They  all  dropped  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  for  no  want  of  care.    If  not  all  gone,  give  them  45°  at  night. 

Chaecoal  foe  Agricultoeal  Pceposes  (W.  £.),—"!  have 
several  hundred  bushels  by  me  ;  what  land  shall  I  apply  it  to,  whether 
turnips  or  grass  lands  ;  what  quantity  per  acre,  and  what  time  of  the 
year  ?  "  Mr.  Fish  wishes  that  some  agriculturist  who  has  used  it  would 
answer  this,  as  he  has  had  no  experience  with  charcoal  on  a  large 
scale,  and  would,  therefore,  decline  giving  an  answer,  chiefly  on  that 
account,  and  also  because,  in  on  economical  point  of  view,  he  doubts 
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whether,  if  the  charcoal  be  really  good,  it  would  not  be  better  to  rcII  it, 
and  purchase  manure  for  turnips  and  grass  land.  Judging:  from  his  own 
limited  experience,  if  it  were  not  for  the  expense — and  that  should  re- 
gulate alt  culture— he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  using  it  at  the  rate 
of  from  fiO  to  100  bushels  an  acre,  but  the  quantity,  however  small, 
would  be  beneficial.  He  would  sow  it,  after  being  bruised,  on  grus.-: 
land,  any  time  before  the  growth  of  spring  commenced  ;  on  fttrnip 
hind,  he  would  mix  it  along  the  furrows,  ami  throw  some  on  the  surface 
after  the  plants  were  up.  There  is  no  soil  for  which  it  would  not  be  suit  ■ 
able.  Heavy  lands  it  would  render  lighter,  ami,  different  from  sand 
or  chalk,  it  would  not  sink  down  so  much  in  the  soil.  Chalky  cold  lands 
it  would  render  warmer,  by  its  blackness  absorbing  the  heat ;  and  dry 
open  sandy  soils  it  would  render  more  retentive  of  moisture. 

RIanv  Questions  (P/n/it}U//e).~Thc  green  shoots  of  last  summer, 
and  yiotold  n-ood,  are  meant,  under  close  pruning  of  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
and  when  they  are  to  be  kept  dry.  the  leaves  are  to  be  all  cut.  If  you 
have  room  to  keep  them  in  p()ts,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  leaves  on,  and  you 
need  cut  no  more  shoots  than  will  make  each  plant  appear  in  tliat  shape 
which  best  jdeases  yourself.  Keeping  Scarlet  Geraniums  green  in  this 
way  all  the  winter  is  the  surest  method,  but  it  does  not  improve  their 
flowering.  Now,  or  any  time  before  the  end  of  February,  will  do  to  prune 
climbing  Rnses.  If  they  are  full-grown,  our  rule  is  to  cut  all  the  long 
irhoots  two-thirds  of  their  length — that  is,  if  three  feet,  cut  away  two  feet, 
and  so  on  ;  small  shoots  cut  to  four  inches,  and  very  small  shoots  cut 
quite  close  ;  and  although  it  takes  more  time  to  fill  a  space  by  this  way 
of  pruning,  it  is,  in  the  long  run,  certainly  the  best  method  for  all  of 
the-.u.  Penfsfeinous  are  best  propagated  at  the  end  of  August;  the  next 
best  time  is  Ularch  ;  but  young  tops  of  them  will  root  at  any  time  from 
February  to  October. 

WiHE-woEMs  {Carrig  Cathol). — The  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  these 
creatures  from  your  compost-heap  is  to  stick  it  all  over  with  the  thick 
ribs  of  hrocoli  leaves,  or  the  old  stems  of  any  of  the  calibage  tribe,  slit  in 
four  pieces ;  carrots  and  parsnips  would  also  entice  them.  The  larger 
the  slices  are  the  better,  thrust  them  into  the  soil  all  but  an  inch  or  so, 
and  pull  them  out  every  tliird  or  fourth  day  as  long  as  you  find  the  wire- 
worms  attached  to  them.  Soot  has  but  a  very  temporary  action,  and 
would  not  remove  them.  Many  thanks  for  the  basket,  it  will  be  forwarded 
to  Shrubland  Park. 

IxiAS  {J.  L.  T.). — It  is  rather  late  now  to  pot  I.rias,  Sparruis,  and 
Persia7t  Iris :  but  if  you  can  get  good  large  sound  bulbs  of  them,  they 
will  do  yet,  provided  you  let  them  stand  in  a  cold  pit,  or  some  other  cool 
place,  for  the  first  month  or  six  weeks,  so  that  they  make  plenty  of  roots 
before  the  leaves  rise  much.  Your  bow  window  will  be  too  hot  to  begin 
them  so  late  in  the  season.  They  would  do  in  perfect  darkness  until  the 
leaves  appeared,  but  dai'kness  is  not  essential  to  success.  There  are 
many  more  varieties  of  Tulips,  IJyacinthSy  and  Narcissus,  that  you  have 
not  got,  but  would  still  be  in  time  to  bloom  late  in  your  windows ;  but  it 
is  of  little  use  now  to  give  their  names,  call  at  any  of  the  seed  shops  and 
see  what  they  have  on  hand,  and  select  the  soundest  bulbs. 

Budding  Roses  (A  Suliscriber). — They  bud  Roses  from  the  end  of 
May  to  the  end  of  September.  The  first  fortnight  in  June  and  at  the 
middle  of  September  are  the  best  time  to  bud  all  the  PerpetuaLs.  Those 
lirst  budded  will  soon  push  and  make  heads  the  same  season  ;  the  autumn- 
budded  do  not  push  till  next  season.  All  the  summer  Husesjnay  be  budded 
in  July  and  August.  There  are  one  hundred  kinds  of  stocks  that  will 
answer  just  as  well  as  the  Dog  Rose,  in  some  cases  better.  All  the  strong 
Hybrid  Chinas  make  e\celleut  stocks;  but  one  of  them  called  jl/«7ie(/((, 
is  the  one  generally  in  use,  and  a  most  excellent  one  it  is. 

Melons  {Ihid). — The  Egyptian  grecn-fteshed  and  the  Trent/mm 
Hiihrid  are  the  two  best  melons  grown.  The  former  has  nearly  a  score 
of  other  names.  When  a  man  gets  a  fruit  of  it,  better  than  the  average, 
he  directly  calls  it  after  himself  or  his  place,  and  sends  it  lo  market  in 
packets  of  seeds  at  so  many  for  a  shilling,  or  so  many  shillings  for  one 
seed,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Evergreen  Fence  [W.  X.  W.). — You  require  a  protecting  hedge, 
five  feet  high,  quickly.  The  Omiese  arbor  vita-  will  suit  you  better  than 
anything  else.  Buy  plants  five  feet  high,  and  plant  them  two  feet  apart, 
and  the  hedge  is  as  you  want  the  same  day  ;  but  if  that  is  too  expensive, 
buy  them  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  plant  a  yard  apart,  and  in  four 
years  you  will  have  just  such  a  hedge  as  you  need. 

Perplexity  (Julius). — It  is,  indeed,  very  perplexing  to  trace  out  some 
plants  from  their  various  descriptions  published,  but  it  is  often  unavoid- 
able, particularly  when  they  happen  to  be  new  or  little  cultivated,  as  they 
turn  out  on  acquaintance  to  be  quite  different  from  what  had,  at  first, 
been  expected.  i'ou  may  rely  on  the  following,  however:  Solanum 
jasminoides  has  been  grown  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  and,  of  course,  its 
growth  was  restiicted  there ;  but  it  is  quite  hardy  on  a  south  wall,  if 
protected  a  little  the  first  season  or  two.  In  a  few  years  it  will  reach 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  ;  indeed,  none  of  us  know  huw  much  wall  it 
would  cover  if  planted  in  a  strong  rich  loam,  but  it  is  the  fastest  grower 
among  all  our  climbers,  and  as  pretty  as  any,  flowering  six  months  at  a 
rime;  flowers  pure  white,  but  we  have  heard  of  a  variety  with /;Mr/j/(i7i- 
blue  flowers.  Tecoma  radicans,  and  Teruma  grand ijiora,  are  two 
varieties  of  the  same  plant,  the  latter  has  the  largest  flowers  and  is  the 
best  of  the  two ;  both  are  deciduous,  with  red-orange  flowers,  very  hand- 
some free  growers,  but  they  should  have  a  little  protection  the  first  year 
or  two.  Jasmitium  nudiflorum  is  nearly  evergreen,  has  large,  yellow, 
.scentless  flowers,  which  open  on  a  south  wall  before  Christmiis,  and  go 
on  to  the  end  of  March.  In  the  open  border  they  open,  according  to  the 
weather,  from  January  to  March  ;  it  is  a  desirable  plant. 

Maltese  Cross  (A  Constant  Subscriber), — If  your  soil  is  good  and 
rich,  roses  will  look  remarkably  well  in  a  bed  shaped  Idie  the  Jlaltese 
Cross.  Round  two  opposite  ends,  say  1  and  2,  plant  the  Mulmaison 
Hose;  a  foot  from  the  edge,  and  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  from  it,  plant 
Oeant  des  Batailles.  Round  4  and  3  plant  Paul  J>m-pfi,  and  Proser- 
pine, alternately,  only  nine  inches  from  the  side,  and  a  foot  apart; 
inside  them,  and  two  feet  from  them,  a  row  of  the  Bourbon  Queen,  or, 
if  you  like  it  better,  that  g«fe«  and  Armosa  alternately.  After  that  till 
the  rest  with  your  own  choice,  or  from  the  lists  we  are  now  publishing, 
but  use  no  more  than  one-third  summer  roses.  We  would  plant  the 
whole  with  PerpetuaUt  or  Bourbom  and  Hybrid perpetuals. 


Bulbs  (Ibid). — Bulbous  Iris,  Trilliums,  and  Croiivn  Imperials,  may 
be  planted  or  transplanted  in  February  ;  but  it  is  not  good  practice. 
They  ought  to  be  in  before  the  end  of  September. 

Roses  for  a  North- wall  {J.  U'.).— A  wallforty  yards  long,  and  four 
yards  high,  with  a  direct  north  aspect,  will  not  produce  many  autumn 
flowers,  unless  you  were  to  plant  numbers  of  the  old  common  China 
[Indica  major),  a  fine  old  rose,  but  now  out  of  date.  Our  Noisettes 
which  bloom  in  autumn  require  a  better  aspect.  Your  best  plan  is  to 
plant  only  those  very  hardy  climbers  from  our  recent  lists  of  Ayrshire, 
Ef>crgreens,  and  Bour.saults.  Then  let  every  third  plant  be  Gloire  de 
Rosantene,  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  wall  clothed.  After  two  years,  this 
rose  will  bloom  freely  in  the  autumn,  and  rise  from  five  to  ten  feet  high. 
Madame  Luffay,  Fulgore,  Barron  Prevost,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
vii^ht  bloom,  if  you  were  to  bud  them  on  the  evergreen  sorts,  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  higher. 

AscLEPiAS  tuberosa  (J.  B.  H.). — This  is  a  handsome  herbaceous 
plant,  with  fleshy  tuber-liUe  roots,  stems  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
ieet  high,  carrying  clusters  of  line  orange-blossoms,  which  last  two 
months,  from  July  to  September.  It  would  do  better  at  the  bottom  of  a 
south-wall,  or  front  of  a  cottage,  and  requires  a  deep  light  border,  with  a 
very  dry  bottom.  Let  it  remain  in  the  large  pot  till  ne\t.  April,  and  then 
plant  it  without  disturbing  the  ball ;  but  better  still,  if  you  were  to  break 
away  the  whole  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  plunge  the  rest  to  two  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  way  to  do  that  is  this — set  the  pot  a  little  to  one 
side,  on  a  bed  of  loose  earth,  then  with  a  common  hammer  begin  to  tap 
on  the  edge  of  the  hole,  chipping  away  a  little  at  a  time.  If  the  ball 
inside  was  hard,  you  might  use  greater  force,  but  you  will  soon  do  it. 
The  plant  is  one  of  our  old  special  favourites,  and  we  should  like  you  to 
take  good  care  of  it,  as  it  is  a  little  miffy. 

Tropoiolums  {Ibid}. — Let  the  seedling  pots  of  Trop(Folum  Jarrattii, 
and  brachyceras,  go  on  as  they  are,  to  the  end  of  next  May,  and  give 
water  as  if  you  had  old  plants  ;  also  give  supports.  The  rest  of  the 
seeds  will  apjiear  next  spring,  and  the  whole  will  be  ready  to  shake  out, 
when  the  stems  die  down. 

TROPfEOLUM  Pentaphylldm  (Ibid). — We  do,  and  always  did,  re- 
commend this  neat  and  nearly  hardy  summer  climber.  Those  who  grow 
it  in  pots,  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  A  strong  root  or 
two  planted  in  rich  soil,  under  a  south  wall,  will  reach  ten  feet  high  in 
one  season,  and  flower  all  the  way,  but  for  such  a  height  it  will  not 
spread  much.  You  may  train  it  right  and  left,  and  keep  the  frost  from 
the  roots. 

PvGMY  Plants  i?j  pygmy-  pots  (Clericus). — Your  baby  plants  in 
baby  pots  will  require  renewing  as  they  grow  too  large  for  their  pots. 
Cacti  should  be  taken  out,  cut  shorter,  and  replanted  in  the  pots  m  very 
sandy  loam  without  manure  of  any  kind.  They  should  be  kept  dry  till 
symptoms  of  growth  appear,  and  then  watered  very  moderately;  a  little 
shade  whilst  they  are  without  roots  will  be  desirable.  0(  tlie  Mesem- 
bryaiithemums,  take  cuttings  off,  and  plant  them,  when  rooted,  in  the 
tiny  pots,  nipping  oH"  their  tops  to  cause  them  to  grow  bushy.  The  same 
kind  of  soil  will  suit.  At  no  time  drench  either  tribe  with  water  ;  the 
object  must  be  to  just  keep  them  alive  and  green,  without  stimulating 
them  to  grow  too  rapidly.  Plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather  will  do  them 
service ;  and  if  in  summer  they  can  have  half- an- hour's  rain  now  and 
then,  it  would  wash  off  dust  and  renovate  health. 

Laurels  to  cover  a  VJ xi.t.{Rtisticus). — Now,  or  to  the  end  of  March, 
whenever  the  weather  is  open,  will  do  to  plant  Laurels  for  covering  a 
wall.  See  that  the  border  is  well  dug,  or  trenched,  and  use  young  healthy 
plants  about  a  yard  high  ;  plant  them  a  yard  apart,  and  they  will  soon 
cover  a  large  space  of  wall.  If  you  could  water  them  in  tlry  weather  for 
the  first  season  or  two,  it  would  make  a  surprising  difference  in  their 
growth. 

Cucumbers  {D.  I.). — The  longest  vre  know  is  Duncaji^s  Victoria,  it 
has  reached  to  twenty-eight  inches.  Eai-Huess  depends  upon  the  time  of 
sowing.  If  you  wish  to  know  in  which  \ariety  the  least  time  elapses 
between  the  seed-sowing  and  the  fruit  being  fit  for  table,  we  say  the 
Short  Prickly.  You  will  see  an  answer  above  about  Mclous.  Cule^s  solid- 
stalked  is  the  best  u-hite  Celery. 

Moss-grown  Pasture  {A  Country  Subscriber), — Late  in  March  is 
the  best  time  for  harrowing  and  sowing  grass-seeds  on  this.  A  dressing 
at  the  same  time  with  lime  and  coal-ashes  will  help  to  remove  the  moss. 
You  may  turn  in  your  cow  in  May. 

Work  on  Forest  Trees  [H.  J—,  Bj-ir/on).— Plain's  Forest  Planter 
aud  Pruner's  Assistant  will  suit  you. 

WnEELBARRow  DIMENSIONS  (Nemo). — Some  of  the  dimensions  of 
i\Ir.  Wells's  barrow,  omitted  at  p.  15S,  are  as  follows  : — Length  of  handles, 
2  feet ;  length  from  tip  of  handle  to  axle  of  wheel,  5  feet ;  length  of  body 
of  the  barrow  at  top,  2  feet  9  inches  ;  diameter  of  wheel,  1  foot  9  inches. 

Name  of  Apple  (An  Old  Subscriber). — Your  apple  is  Morris\<{  Non- 
pareil Husset,  as  described  in  Hogg's  Pomology,  the  first  section  of 
which,  forming  a  handsome  useful  volume,  is  now  completed.  We  refer 
es[i  :cially  to  this  work,  because  the  Morris's  Nonpareil  Russet  is  ivTongly 
described  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue. 

Pears  on  Quince  Stocks  [Sunlh  Wales). — If  y out  pears  are  on 
qumee  stocks,  which  we  doubt,  since  they  make  shoots  three  feet  long, 
cut  the  year's  shoots  back  to  four,  or  at  most  six,  buds,  and  reduce  the 
roots  to  a  foot  in  length  all  round.  At  the  end  of  August,  or  very  early 
in  .September,  in  future  years,  cut  back  the  year's  shoots  to  four  buds, 

'  and  thrust  a  spade  down  at  about  eighteen  inches   from   the   stem  all 

i  round. 

Foon  Required  by  Poultry  (H.  A'.  ir'.\ — An  author  on  poultry 
allows  a  <|uarter-of-a-pint  of  grain  to  each  full-grown  fowl.  I  find  twelve 
fowls  eat  three  pints  of  corn  per  day,  besides  a  dish  of  potatoes  and  a 
quart  of  middlings  made  into  porridge.  These  have  the  run  of  a  small 
orchard  for  a  few  hours  each  day.  They  are  of  the  Cochin  China  breed, 
and  are  in  excellent  condition. — Auster  Bonn, 

Diseased  Apple  (A  Young  Gardener). — This,  and  you  say  the  entire 
crop,  has  the  pulp  of  the  apple  full  of  small  decayed  spots.  This  is  not 
uncommon  if  the  tree  is  very  old,  or  in  ill-drained  ground,  or  if  any  other 
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cause  renders  the  elaboration  of  the  juices  defective  ;  but  you  give  us  no 
particulars  whereby  we  can  point  to  the  probable  source  of  the  mischief. 

Cow  Slinking  uer  Calf  uI.  T.  J'.).— This,  which  in  other  words  is 
premature  delivery,  may  arise  from  one  of  Tuany  causes.  Too  much  or 
too  little  food,  sudden  fright,  sympatliy  with  certain  smells  or  sights, 
such  as  those  uf  blood,  bunes,  horns,  or  the  dead  young  of  another 
animal,  a  very  hot,  foul  cow-house,  falls,  bruises,  and  over-driving,  will 
one  and  all  cause  abortion  in  the  cow.  Let  all  such  lie  avoided.  If  you 
perceive  symptoms  of  a  recurreuce  of  the  misfortune,  remove  the  cow 
instantly  from  the  company  of  the  other  cows.  IT  tlie  cow  is  in  good 
case,  and  restless,  and  the  calf  alive,  bleed  her,  and  gi\e  a  pound  of 
Epsom  salts  in  a  quart  of  warm  water.  When  this  begins  to  operate, 
give  her  half  a  drachm  of  opium,  ami  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  sjjirits  of 
nitre.  On  no  account  give  stimulating  drinks,  unless  the  eow  iy  weak. 
Bleeding  at  any  stated  time  is  folly. 

Plants    at   tub  Crystal    Palace  (/.    V ,  Salcomhe), ~T\\ese 

were  t.ikcn  away  by  the  imrservmcn  who  exhibited  them.  The  reason  h»r 
their  not  being  tiner,  was  the  d'idiculty  of  attending  to  them.  Vou  sliuuld 
have  gone  to  Kew  Gardens,  and  to  the  chief  nursery  grounds  near  Lon- 
don, to  see  tine  specimens. 

Names  of  Plants  (S.  H.  .r).— The  fleshy-leaved,  is //o//rt  cnrwos*/ ; 
the  lonu  narrow-leaved  Nerimn  oleander,  or  Common  Oleander.  The 
sprig  is'of  the  Lignum  Vittf ,  Thuja  occidtntalls.  We  cannot  name  the 
Cactus  from  such  a  specimen,  yiirruic  is  in  Tfic  Cottitge  Gardeners' 
Difitionury.  See  AchU/cii  millefolium.  {]V.M.).—  \.  Not  certain.  *_». 
Rosalind.  3.  Queen.  4.  Not  certain.  5.  Adventure.  6.  I'nique.  7- 
Coelestina  ageratoides  8.  ftlanulea  pedunculata.  9.  fjobelia  lulgens. 
10.  Cotyledon  orbiculata.     11.  Plectranthus  fruticosus. 

Diseased  Laurel  (/?.  Smil/i).-~\'ouT  laurel  with  leaves  almost 
totally  blanched,  we  think  nmst  be  in  a  dying  state.  You  may  try  what 
uncovering  its  roots,  and  putting  to  them  sonie  rich  manure  will  do.  If 
it  dies,  put  fresh  soil  there  before  yuu  plant  anotlier. 

Names  ov  Peaks  (./.  A'.).— The  green  pear  is  Gfoift  Morceau,  and 
the  other  is  Forelle,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  when  in  season,  one 
of  the  best  dessert  pears  we  have.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  an  abundant 
bearer,  and  ought  to  be  grown  more  extensively  than  it  is. 


CALENDAR  FOR  JANUARY. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Air.  In  this  'first  month  of  the  year  we  frequently  have  severe  frosty 
nights,  and  clear,  bright,  sunny  days.  The  heat  necessary  to  keep  out 
the  frosty  and  the  bright  sun,  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  house  too 
high  ;  to  lower  it  to  the  right  pitch  an-  must  be  given,  and  the  apertures 
to  give  air  ought  to  be  so  placed  that  the  cold  air  does  not  rush  in  directly 
upon  or  through  the  plants.  Tlie  liest  place  for  the  openings  is  directly 
opposite  the  pipes,  the  air  then  becouies  heated  in  a  degree  belore  it 
reaches  the  plants.  Blocks;  plants  on  these  will  require  attention  ;  any 
that  are  loose  should  be  refaatened  ;  cleanse  the  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs 
from  green  scurf  and  all  kinds  of  insects.  Cyrtopodiums,  see  to;  if 
any  fresh  growth  is  observaljle,  repot  in  a  rich  cumpoat.  Dendeobiums, 
remove  into  a  cool  house  ;  such  as  show  growth  may  be  potted  and  kept 
moderately  moist.  Heat  :  keep  both  the  houses  to  the  lowest  point  of 
heat  for  the  first  half  of  the  month  ;  as  the  days  lengthen  allow  the  heat 
to  increase  a  few  degrees.  Insects,  continue  to  destroy.  AIoisture  : 
on  sunny  days  sprinkle  the  walks,  walls,  and  pipes  two  or  three  times  a- 
day.  Potting,  continue  to  perform  upon  all  orchids  beginning  to  grow. 
Soils,  procure;  such  as  fibrous  peat  and  turfy  loam ;  lay  them  in  a 
place  to  dry,  to  be  ready  for  the  general  potting  next  month.  Sob ra  lias, 
place  in  a  cool  house  ;  beat,  SS"^  by  day,  and  50°  by  night ;  cut  down  all 
the  shoots  that  dowered  the  preceding  summer,  to  allow  room  for  the 
young  shoots  ;  keep  them  quite  dry  while  at  rest.  Syringe  blocks  as 
directed  last  month.  Water  at  the  roots,  apply  caretully  ;  do  not  wet 
the  young  shoots.  T.  Appleuy. 


PLANT  STOVE. 

See  last  month.  Prepare  a  hotbed,  e.,  to  strike  cuttings  in.  Turn 
tan-bedy  and  renew  the  heat  by  adding  fresh  bark.  Pot  a  second  batch 
of  Achimenes,  Gesneras,  and  Glujinias,  to  succeed  those  done  last  month. 
Give  moderate  supplies  of  water  till  they  begin  to  grow.  The  lieut  of 
this  house  must  still  be  kept  low,  as  too  much  excitement  will,  for  want 
of  light,  cause  the  plants  to  grow  weak,  and  the  young  leaves  to  come 
yellow.  Seeds  of  stove  plants,  sow,  e.,  giving  only  one  watering  till 
they  begin  to  appear.  Hard-shelled  seeds  steep  in  water  heated  to  180^ 
or  200°  ;  leave  them  till  the  water  cools.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Air.  Whenever  the  sun  overcomes  the  frost  draw  off  the  lights,  it  will 
refresh  the  plants  much  ;  if  kept  on,  tlie  plants  will  begin  to  grow,  and 
will  be  more  liable  to  sutfer  from  close  covering  during  severe  weather. 
In  dull,  humid,  mild  weather,  give  air  at  the  back  or  sides  by  tilting  up 
the  lights.  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  dress  off  decayed  leaves; 
search  for  slugs  in  the  frames  and  under  the  pots.  As  the  frost  in  this 
month  is  often  very  severe,  apply  Coverings  of  sutficient  thickness  to 
keep  it  out ;  light,  open  material,  such  as  fern  or  straw,  with  a  single  mat 
over  it  to  prevent  it  blowing  about,  is  better  than  a  covering  of  three  mats 
laid  close  upon  eachother.  Hollyhocks.  Should  the  weather  be  open, 
plant  them  out.  If  not  already  done,  the  sooner  this  is  done  tlie  better 
chance  there  is  to  have  a  good  bloom.  Use  lioops  and  mats  over  the  tuUp 
and  hyaciiitli  beds  in  severe  frosty  or  heavy  rainy  weather.  Pinks  :  after 
the  frost  is  gone  press  the  soil  to  with  the  hand  tirmly,  or  they  will  he 
thrown  quite  out  of  the  ground.  Kanunculusks  may  be  planted, 
weather  permitting,  the  last  week  in  the  month  (see  former  number  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener  as  to  the  manner) ;  water,  give  none  in 
frosty  weather,  but  as  soon  as  a  change  takes  place  apply  it  early  in  the 
morning  of  a  fine  day.  Verbenas:  give  air  to;  trim  otf  decaying 
leaves  and  mould  ;  stop  such  as  are  growing  and  drawing  up  weak. 

T.  Appleby. 


FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Annuals  in  borders,  keep  free  from  fallen  leaves  or  other  litter;  and, 
if  the  weather  is  fine,  sow  a  icw  more  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Bulbs, 
sec  that  mice  or  rats  do  not  get  to  them  :  fresli  soot  keeps  them  off  for 
awhile.  Cuttings  of  various  hardy  deciiluous  shruljs,  climbing  roses, 
and  the  like,  may  yet  be  jjut  in.  Edgings,  sec  that  they  are  in  good 
order  ;  slate  edgings  are  the  iicst,  then  box  :  eitlicr  ni-ty  be  laid  this 
montli.  If  the  soil  is  dry  at  the  end  of  the  month,  pUant  some  (Jladioli, 
such  as  Psitlainnus,  and  eoiitiiiue  in  monthly  succcBsioii  to  the  end  of 
April.  Forget  not  to  procure  such  staktts,  rods,  pfgs,  and  tallies;  as  may 
be  wanted  ne.vt  summer,  in  time.  Destroy  ratSy  mice,  and  other  creatures 
destructive  to  seeds  and  roots.  Again  look  at  the  protected  jilanls,  to  see 
tliey  are  dry.  (Jbass,  keep  it  clean  and  well  rolled.  Hedges,  evergreen 
and  otherwise,  may  yet  be  planted  and  dressed.  Layers  of  evergreens 
or  deciduous  shrubs  may  be  made  as  the  borders  are  cleaned.  BIanuue, 
in  composts,  apjily  to  such  flower-beds  .is  may  require  assistance  ;  and  in 
a  solid,  rotten  state  to  all  ruses.  RIuLCii  all  newly-planted  trees,  ^n:c. 
Potted  plants  in  reserve-garden  secure  from  frosts.  Planting,  push 
forward  in  mild  weather.  Privet,  make  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
for  increase.  Prune  and  regulate  every  tree  or  bush  which  requires  it; 
be  more  sparing  with  evergreens.  Ranunculuses,  if  the  soil  be  dry, 
plant  a  lot  for  another  succession.  Roses,  prune,  plant,  and  dung,  if 
nut  already  done  ;  protect  Tea  and  young  iiourbons ;  and  wash  them 
with  strong  lime  and  soot  paint,  to  kill  moss  and  insects.  Seedlings, 
and  all  young  plants,  protect  according  to  their  hardihood  and  strength. 
Suckers,  pull  up  and  destroy,  unless  wanted  for  increase,  as  those  of 
some  roses,  &c.  Trench  vacant  ground.  Walks,  roll  as  soon  as  they 
are  dry,  after  rains  or  frost,  and  keep  them  regularly  cleaned.  Weeds, 
destroy  everywhere.     Wheeling,  reserve  for  Irosty  or  very  dry  weather. 

D.  Beaton. 


FORCING  HOUSE. 
Air:  see  Ventilation.  Asparagus,  provide  succession;  give  plenty 
of  water  and  air  to  crops  up.  Bottom-Heat  may  lie  on  the  rise  slightly 
alter  the  middle  of  the  mouth  ;  for  the  present,  To'^  to  75^.  Cucumbers, 
get  on  the  early  frames;  above  all,  secure  a  sweet  heat;  use  linings 
liberally,  and  often  turn  them  ;  those  in  boxes  train  regularly,  top-dress, 
&c.  ('herries  :  see  Peach.  Coverings,  apply,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
ventilate  ;  apply  also  to  vine  borders.  Fires,  regulate  with  caution  ;  do 
not  attempt  high  temperatures  until  more  light ;  beware  of  night  heat. 
Figs:  see  Vines }  those  in  pots  love  a  little  bottom-heat,  and  liberal 
waterings.  Grapes,  late,  thin  frequently  ;  keep  a  dry  and  cool  air. 
Insects,  attack  unremittingly.  Kidney  Beans,  continue  successions  ; 
keep  a  moist  air  temperature  of  55°  to  ti5°  ;  use  liquid  manure.  Light, 
secure  under  all  glass  by  clean  washing.  RIushroom  beds,  provide 
succession  ;  keep  a  moist  air  at  m^  to  55'^.  Peaches,  liring  on  steadily  ; 
give  plenty  of  air ;  increase  warmth  to  6if  when  in  blossom,  to  be  able  to 
air  freely ;  shake  the  trees  in  bloom  daily  about  noon.  Pines:  early 
fruiters  will  require  more  water  after  the  middle  ;  late  fruit  dry  at  root, 
but  syringe  heavily  about  once  a  week;  water  tan,  and  stir  it  with  a 
stake;  use  strong  linings  to  dung-pits,  so  as  to  give  air  very  freely. 
Strawberries;  it  is  now  a  good  tinie  to  introduce  plants  ;  keep  them 
near  the  glass  ;  attend  to  watering,  and  let  the  temperature  be  50'^  to  tiO'*. 
Ventilate  liberally;  thermometer  out-doors,  watch;  let  your  inside 
heat  rise  and  fall  as  that  outside  moves.  Vines  in  leaf,  60*^  to  Jo'*  by 
day;  attend  to  border  covering ;  keep  a  warm  and  dryish  air  when  they 
are  in  blossom,  with  regular  air.  Water,  use  in  a  tepid  state,  frequently 
wetting  floors.  Wash  foul  leaves  by  sponge,  ike, ;  if  Scale  appears, 
employ  soap-suds.  R.  Eebington. 


ORCHARD. 

Aljionds,  plant.  Apples  (espalier),  prune,  &c. ;  plant,  &c.  Apri- 
cots, plant.  Brine,  apply  with  a  scrubbing-brush  to  stems  and  branches 
of  fruit-trees,  to  destroy  insects,  eggs,  and  moss.  Cherries  (wall  and 
espalier),  prune  and  train;  plant.  Chesnuts,  plant.  Currants,  prune  ; 
plant.  Cuttings  of  gooseberries,  &c.,  may  be  planted.  Drainage, 
attend  to.  Espaliers,  prune  and  regulate.  Figs,  protect  from  frost. 
Filberts,  plant.  Fork  the  surface  around  fruit-trees.  Gooseberries, 
plant ;  prune.  Layers,  plant.  Leaves,  collect  for  various  uses. 
iVIkdlars,  plant.  Mulberries,  plant.  HIulcii,  put  around  newly- 
planted  trees.  Nectarines,  plant ;  ijrune  and  train  in  frosty  weather. 
Peaches  (see  Nectarine).  Pears,  plant;  (espalier)  prune,  tkc.  Plums, 
plant;  [wall  and  espalier)  prune.  Pruning,  attend  to  generally. 
Quinces,  plant.  Raspberries,  plant;  prune  and  dress.  Services, 
plant.  Snails,  destroy  in  their  torpid  state.  Stake  and  support  trees 
newly  planted.  Standards,  remove  dead  and  irregular  branches  from. 
Suckers,  plant ;  eraiUcate  from  fruit-trees.  Strawberries,  top-dress 
and  protect.  Top-dress  borders  where  exhausted  fruit-trees  are. 
Teencu  and  prepare  borders,  ike,  for  planting.  Vines,  prune  and 
train.  Wall-trees  generally,  prune  and  regulate.  Walls:  it  ,is  a 
very  beneficial  plan  to  paint  these,  by  means  of  a  whitewai.lier's  brush, 
with  a  liquid  mixture  of  lime,  soot,  and  sulphur — 1  lb.  soot,  2  lb.  sulphur, 
and  2lb.  lime,  it  destroys  and  banishes  insects,  as  well  as  by  its  dark 
colour  promoting  ,the  warmth  of  the  wall.  The  liquid  employed,  in 
which  to  mix  the  above,  should  be  urine  and  soapsuds,  in  equal  pro- 
portions. 

Any  trees  proposed  to  be  regrafted  in  the  spring  may  be  headed  down 
now  in  open  weather,  but  the  stumjjs  ol'  the  branches  should  be  left 
autficiently  long  to  permit  a  few  inches  more  to  be  cut  oH'  at  the  time  of 
grafting.  R.  Kurington. 

GREENHOUSE. 
AiR,  admit  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  whenever  the  temperature 
outside  is  above  '.it>^,  except  in  windy  or  foggy  weather,  especially  among 
heaths,  epacrises,  and  azaleas  that  you  do  not  wish  to  bloom  early.  In 
toggy  weather,  though  warm,  it  will  be  advisable  to  put  on  a  little  fire, 
to  change  the  visible  to  invisible  vapour.  If  the  fog  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  could  be  kept  out  of  the  house,  air  might  be  dispensed 
with,  as  well  as  fires,  though  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  motion 
given  to  the  air  by  a  little  firing  is  a  great  security  for  the  health  of  the 
plants  in  dull  weather.    Soft-wooded  plants  should  be  kept  at  one  end  of 
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the  house.  Bulds  and  hardy  Shbubs,  such  as  lilacs,  azaleas,  and  roses, 
introduce  from  the  forcing-house,  placing  them  at  the  closest  and  warmest 
end  of  the  house;  calceolarias,  cinerarias,  geraniums,  and  Chinese  prim- 
roses, clean,  shift,  and  supply  at  times  with  manure-water.  Camellias 
andCYTisust:soi)ening  their  buds,  supply  with  manure-water.  Climbers, 
pnme  in,  if  not  already  done,  those  that  produce  their  flowers  on  the 
young  wood  ;  others,  such  as  Kenvedyas,  now  flowering  and  growing, 
attend  to;  and  especially  train,  every  day.  the  Tco/Jtro/io/is,  if  you  wish 
to  prevent  confusion.  Fires,  light  in  close,  dull  weather,  to  enable  you 
to  give  a  circulation  of  air.  Beware  of  heating  too  much  when  frosty, 
as,  without  due  precaution,  the  atmosphere  will  be  too  dry  ;  it  is  better 
to  use  coverings  for  the  glass.  Fuchsias:  the  forwardest  may  now  be 
pruned  and  repotted.  Geraniums  and  Cixeuarias  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, want  cleaning  and  fumigating.  The  first  may  now  be  repotted  for 
late  May  and  early  June  blooming,  and  tlie  latter  must  be  shifted  and 
kept  growing,  so  as  to  prevent  them  throwing  up  flower-stalks,  if  late 
bloom  and  large  specimens  are  desired.  Where  room  is  limiten,  a  line 
display  is  obtained  by  successions,  and  using  not  larger  than  six-inch 
pots.  UosES  in  pots,  for  April  and  fliay  and  June  blooming,  in  the 
greenhouse,  finish  pruning;  wash  with  a  paint  of  soot,  sulphur,  and 
clay ;  top-dress  with  rich  compost ;  and  plunge,  if  possible,  in  a  house 
or  pit — sawdust  will  be  a  good  material — and  give  at  first  a  temperature 
of  40^  to  45^  at  night,  and  from  45^  to  55°  during  the  day.  Succulents, 
unless  growing  and  showing  flower,  refrain  from  watering.  Water 
plants  only  when  reouisite,  and  perform  the  operation  after  breakfast, 
using  water  rather  higher  than  the  medium  temperature  of  the  house. 
Place  a  icv!  achimefles,  gesnera,  and  gloxinia  roots  into  heat  for  early 
blooming.  In  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  where  no  hard-wooded 
plants  to  sj)eak  of  arc  grown,  and  where  a  medium  heat  of  hff  can  be 
maintained — that  is,  45^  at  night,  and  55°  during  the  day — Poiusettia 
putchen'ima.  Euphorbia  prunifoUa,  &c.,  may  be  introduced  from  the 
stove.    (See  Calendar  of  last  month.)  K.  Fish. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Artichokes,  attend  to,  shelter,  &c.  Asparagus,  plant  in  hotbed  ; 
attend  to  that  forcing  ;  temperature  about  65°,  and  at  night  50°.  Beans, 
plant,  b. ;  earth-stir  among  often  ;  advancing  crops  protect  from  frost  ; 
plant  in  hotbed,  if  required.  Beet  (red)  plant  for  seed.  Brocoli,  protect 
from  frost.  Cabbages  plant,  e. ;  sow,  e.  ;  plant  for  seed.  CARnooNs, 
attend  to,  shelter,  &c.  Carrots,  sow  small  crop  ;  plant  for  seed  ;  (early 
Horn)  sow  on  gentle  hotbeds,  fill  the  frame  up  well  with  earth,  so  as  to 
bring  the  crop  up  clo&c  to  the  glass;  attend  to  early  thinning  out  and 
earth-stirring  with  a  little  pointed  stick  among  all  frame  crops.  Cauli- 
Flo^'ERS  in  frames,  attend  to  protection  from  frost,  and  give  all  open 
air  possible  in  open  weather,  by  taking  the  lights  entirely  off  ;  also  hand- 
glass crops,  clear  away  all  decayed  leaves  and  slugs,  and  earth-stir  often  ; 
if  young  plants  are  required,  a  pinch  of  seed  may  be  sown  in  pans,  and 
placed  in  any  heated  structure,  but  have  a  gentle  hotbed  made  up  ready 


to  prick  them  out  upon,  keeping  the  voung  crop  up  close  to  the  glass. 
Celerv,  earth  up,  shelter,  &c.  Composts,  prepare  and  turn  over.  Cu- 
cumbers, sow  and  prick  out;  temperature,  by  day  70°  to  75°,  and  at 
night  G5°.  Dung,  for  hotbeds,  prepare  in  earnest;  wheel  on  to  vacant 
ground.  Earth  for  hotbeds,  prepare.  Earth-stie,  and  fasten  plants 
disturbed  by  frost,  &c.  Endive,  blanch,  protect.  Feost,  protect 
plants  from,  by  temporary  covering.  Ground,  trench  vacant.  Horse- 
KADisii,  plant  at  any  time  during  the  month  in  open  weather.  Hotbeds, 
make  and  attend  to.  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  take  up  and  replant  in 
open  weather,  at  any  time  during  the  month.  Kidnev-beans.  sow  in 
succession  in  hotbed,  &c.  Kale  (Sea),  attend  to  ;  force  in  succession. 
Lettuces,  in  frames,  attend  ;  protect  from  frost ;  sow  on  warm  border, 
e.  Liquorice,  plant,  e.,  and  dig  up  three-year-old.  DIelons,  sow,  for 
fruiting  in  Df  ay  ;  day  temperature  75°,  night  65°.  I\Iint,  furce,  in  hot- 
bed. MrsiittooM  Beds,  make,  and  attend  to  those  producing;  procure 
horse-droppings  for.  JMustard  and  Cress,  sow  in  hotbed.  Onions, 
clear  from  weeds  ;  examine  stored  ;  sow  a  small  crop,  e. ;  plant  for  seed. 
Parsley,  sow,  e. ;  protect  from  frost.  Parsnips,  plant  for  seed. 
Peas,  protect  from  birds  by  straining  a  single  string  of  worsted  along 
over  the  row  ;  attend  to  the  early  pea  sowing  as  near  the  first  of 
the  month  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  maxim  to  always  have  a 
mouse  trap  or  two  set  about  the  jiea  quarters.  Sow;  earth-stir; 
shelter  from  frost;  and  prepare  sticks.  This  is  a  good  season  for 
making  main  sowings  of  early  and  second  early  peas  where  the  soil 
works  well  and  the  weather  is  open.  Potatoes,  plant  in  slight  hot- 
bed ;  and  they  may  also  be  planted  out  in  the  open  border,  or  quarters,  in 
fine  open  v.'cather,  where  the  soil  work*  well.  Examine  those  in  the  store. 
Radishes,  sow,  in  hotbed  ;  thin  out  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  handled, 
and  sift  a  little  dry  earth  among  them;  sow  in  border,  e.  Rape  {ioT 
salading),  sow  in^hotbed;  (edible-rooted,)  sow.  Rhubarb,  attend  to; 
force,  either  in  pots,  to  be  planted  in  some  heated  structure,  or  covered 
up  with  pots  or  tubs  and  fermenting  materials.  Salading  (SmallJ,  sow. 
Savoys,  plant  for  seed.  Spinach,  keep  clear  from  weeds,  and  fallen 
leaves  ;  make  a  small  sowing  toward  the  end  of  the  month.  Tansy,  plant 
in  hotbed.  Tarragon,  plant  in  hotbed.  Turnips,  plant  for  seed  ;  should 
the  weather  seem  inclined  to  set  in  severe,  store  in  a  good  supply,  or  heap 
them  and  cover  them  over  with  coal-ashes.  Weeds,  continually  destroy, 
and  do  any  work  which  wUl  lessen  that  of  the  following  busier  months  ;  in 
]iarticular,  such  as  planting  all  the  main  out-door  crops  of  potatoes, 
wherever  the  soil  will  allow  of  it,  and  the  weather  is  favourable.  Wood- 
lice,  destroy  in  the  mushroom-house  by  trapping  under  dry  hay,  and 
scaldmg  it  in  hot  water  ;  or  by  baiting  small  pots  with  boiled  potatoes, 
or  slices  of  potatoes  under  dry  moss.  T.  Weavee. 
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T)  ASS'S     EAST     INDIA    PALE 

-D     ALE.— The     October    Brewings    of    this 
much-esteemed    beer    are   now   arriving    from 
BURTON,  and  may  be  had  in  casks  from  IS 
gallons  upwards.     The  ale  in  bottles  is  in  good 
condition  for  home  use  and  for  shipping.     It  is 
sealed  and  labeiled,  and  each  cork  is  branded  ' 
H.    and   G.   BERRY    and  CO.,   a  precaution  I 
necessary,  as  much  beer  is  sold  for  Bass's  which 
is  not  brewed  by  them.     Barclay's  Stouts  and  ' 
Porter,  the  strong  and  light  Burton  and  Scotch  , 
Ales,  and  Kingdon's  Cider  mav  also  be  had  of 
H.  and  G.  BERRY  and  CO.,'3,  St.  James's-  | 
street.  ,  j 

WORKS  OF  PERMANENT  IN-  I 
TEREST  originally  issued   by  Messrs.   : 
CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  now  offered  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

In  16  vols,  imperial  Svo  (Supplement  included), 
cloth  lettered,  price  i6'9  125. 

THE  PENNY  CYCLOPEDIA  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge.   Edited  by  George  Long,  A.M. 

In  8  vols,  imperial  Svo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £5  \2s. 

THE  PICTOEL\L  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND;  being  a  History  of  the  People  as 
well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many 
Hundred  Woodcuts,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
Portraits,  Engraved  on  Steel.  By  George 
L.  Craik  and  Charles  Macfarlane. 

•♦*  An  INDEX  to  the  WORK,  by  H.  C. 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  State  Paper  Office,  has  just 
been  published,  price  lOs  cloth. 

In  2  vols,  imperial  8uo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £2  2«. 

THE   HISTORY    OF  ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  PEACE; 
ISI6— 1S46,  By  Harriet  Martineau,  With 
Portraits  Engraved  on  Steel. 

London :  Wm.  S.  Orb  &  Co.,  Amen-Corner. 


mHE    ONLY  STOVE  WITHOUT  A  FLUE,  for 

II.     which  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent  have  been  granted. 


Prospectuses,  with  Drawings,  forwarded  free. 
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CAUTION.— An  In- 
junction having  been 
granted  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  the  case 
of  "NASH  V.  CARMAN,"  restraining  the  Defendant  from  making 
or  selling  any  colourable  imitations  of  the  Plaiutirt"'s  Stove  or  Fuel, 
the  Public  is  respectfully  informed  that  the  "JOYCE'S   PATENT 
STOVE,"    "M'lTHOUT  A  FLUE,"    and   the   "PATENT  PRE- 
PARED  FUEL,"  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Proprietor  or  his  authorized  Agents, 
genuine  Stove  has  the  Proprietor's  name  and  address  on  a  brass-plate  on  the  front: — 

"SWAN     NASH,      253,     Oxford    Street,     London." 

JOYCE'S  PATENT,  for  warming  Halls,  Passages,  Harness-rooms,  Greenhouses,  Water-closets, 
&c.,  &c.  The  above  Stoves  do  not  emit  smoke  or  unpleasant  smell,  and  will  burn  without  attention 
or  replenishing  from  12  to  48  hours.  In  use  daily  at  the  Sole  Proprietor's,  SWAN  NASH'S, 
Ironmonger,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  at  the  Dep6t  (City),  1 19,  Newgate  Street,  London ;  and  to  be 
had  from  the  principal  Ironmongers  in  Town  and  Country, 

PATENT  PREPARED  FUEL,  2s  6d  per  bushel,  only  genuine  with  the  Proprietor's  name  and 
seal  on  the  sack,  SWAN  NASH,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  liy,  Newgate  Street. 

N.H. — Sole  Maker  of  the  Portable  Vapour-Bath,  for  Families  and  Travellers,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
recommended  by  the  Faculty,  complete  with  large  Cloak,  £\  Us  dd.  Syphon  Aie-vent  Beek 
and  Wine  Taps,  3s  6d  ;  electro-silvered,  Ss  fid. 

p  LENNY'S   GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  GAEDENERS,  Professional  and 

VJ     Amateur;  showing,  in  few  words,  what  Gardeners  ought  to  do  and  avoid.     Price  6d. 

n  LENNY'S     HAND-BOOK    TO     THE     FLOWER-GARDEN     AND 

VJ  GREENHOUSE;  containing  the  Description,  Culture,  and  Management  of  all  the  Popular 
Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this  country ;  with  a  Calendar  of  operations  for  every  month. 
Price  5s  6d. 

p  LENNY'S   HAND-BOOK   TO    THE    FRUIT    AND   VEGETABLE 

vJ  GARDEN;  containing  the  Culture,  Management,  and  Description  of  all  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  grown  in  this  country ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month.     Price  7s  6d. 

pLENNY'S  HAND-BOOK   OF   PRACTICAL  GARDENING;  contain- 

VT  ing  full  instructions  for  performing  every  operation  connected  with  the  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens  ;  and  for  the  Culture  of  Florists'  Flowers.    Price  73  dd. 

pLENNY'S  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  ;  containing 

VJ     the  Description  of  all  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  Perfect  Flower.    Price  Is. 

G LENNY'S  CATECHISM  OF  G.\RDENING;  containing  the  Elements 
of  Practical  Gardening,  in  Plain  Questions  and  Answers.    Price  9d. 
C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street. 
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JANUARV   1- 


Th    Ciecumcision. 
F      Gray  Wagtail  seen. 

Wezereon  dowers. 
Son  2  Sunday  apter  Christmas. 
M      Hedge  Dunnock  sings. 
Td    Epiphany.    Twelfth  Day. 
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Barometer.  ^Thermo.  Wind.  Rain  in  In 


29-70"  — 29.646 
21). HOI  —  29.;07 
■Jil  949  — 29.831 
29.846  —  29.648 
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Iw  August  last,  as  we  told  at  pape  299  of  our  sixth  volume,  we  threaded 
the  green  lanes  of  Silksfed.  near  Winchester,  in  search  of  traces  of  old 
John  Taverner,  who,  five  half  centuries  ago,  told  of  his  experiments  on 
"  Fish  and  Fruit."  There  being  no  churcli  at  that  recluse  baialet,  and 
its  "  rustic  dead  "  having  from  time  immemorial  passed  to  dust  in  the 
churchyard  of  Hurstley,  towards  this  last-named  village  we  continued 
our  pilgrimage,  We  sought  vainly  for  any  notice  of  Taverner,  or  of  his 
connections,  in  the  church  registers,  but  we  were  rewarded  by  finding 
ourselves  among  the  records  of  the  Cromtvells.  Stran;re  records  these, 
speaking  with  trumpet  notes  of  the  instability  of  human  dignities,  and 
warning  us  that  they  who  build  upon  an  unjust  foundation  must  fall,  or 
by  continued  injustice  maintaining  their  place,  must,  in  the  words  of 
Solomon,  like  other  transgressors,  "eat  violence."  It  Wiia  so  with 
Richard  Cromwell,  the  second  Protector,  whose  burial  stands  thus  re- 
corded in  this  simple  village  register — "  Richard  Croaiwell,  Esq.,  was 
buried  18th  of  July,  1712,"  If  we  knew  not  the  fact,  could  we  suspect 
that  the  subject  of  this  record  once  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England? 
Vet  sit  there  he  did,  and  as  he  was  mild  and  pious,  he  rises  in  some- 
what disadvantageous  relief  above  his  legitimate  and  more  permanent 
successor— Charles  the  2nd.  He  fell  by  the  violence  to  which  he  would 
not  resort  for  support. 

In  IJ^i,  there  was  living  in  Hnratley,  one  Peter  Colson,  who  re- 
membered the  ex-protector  well,  told  anecdotes  of  his  hunting,  and  of 
his  domestic  habits,  and  who  carried  a  torch  at  his  funeral.  The  reason 
for  so  many  of  the  Cromwells  resting  in  Hurstley  church,  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  the  adjoining  Manor  of  Werdon  came  to  Richard  Cromwell  in 
right  of  his  wife,  who  was  Dorothy,  the  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Richard  Major,  Esq.,  of  Southampton.  It  is  stated  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  piety,  and  there  are  many  eiidences  of  her  charity ;  yet  she 
never  saw  her  husband  after  he  fell  into  adversity,  but  continued  to  live 
in  competency  at  Hurstley,  whilst  lie  resided  in  less  affluence,  and  died  at 
Cheshuat,  in  Hertfordshire.  Even  his  daughters  endeavoured  to  exclude 
him  from  Hurstley,  and  the  warning  he  gave  them  with  his  dying  breath, 
should  have  been  felt  as  one  of  rebuke — "Live  in  love.  I  am  going  to 
the  God  of  love."  In  the  chancel  of  Hurstley  church  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  those  daughters,  "  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ciomwell, 
spinster,  who  died  the  8th  day  of  April,  1/31,  in  the  82nd  year  of  her 
age."  The  epitaph  includes,  as  a  kind  of  appendix,  an  enumeration  of 
the  deaths  of  all  her  brothers  and  sisters,  eight  in  number,  and  among 
them  we  noticed  this  :  — 

Mrs,  Dorothr/  Mortimer,  a  seeciUh  daughter,  wife  r\f  John  Mortimer^ 
Esq.,  died  14th  of  Muy,  l68I,  in  the  Hist  year  of  her  age,  but  left  no 
issue. 

Now,  this  led  us  to  remembrances  of  many  by-gone  years,  and  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice.  In  those  years  how  often  have  we  wandered 
among  and  admired,  the  stately  cedars  planted  by  that  Joun  I\Iortimeb, 
and  how  did  we  regret  to  see  the  woodman's  axe  bring  thundering  down 
those  aristocratic  ornaments  of  Toppingo  Hall.  Mr.  Mortimer  planted 
them  about  the  first  year  of  the  ISth  century,  and  they  were  giants  when 
we  knew  them,  in  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  their  age.  He  thus 
alludes  to  them  in  his  Whole  Art  of  Hasbayidry ;  or  the  way  of  manag- 
ing and  improving  land,  of  which  the  second  edition,  dated  1/03,  is  now 
before  us  : — "  It  is  a  great  pity  the  cedar  is  not  more  propagated  among 
us,  being  so  easily  raised,  and  a  tree  that  will  grow  so  well  with  us.     I 


have  raised  several  of  tham  of  cones  I  had  from  Lebanon,  and  have  now  a 
walk  planted  with  them,  The  seeds  may  be  brought  from  the  furthest 
part  of  the  world  in  the  cones,  for  I  had  some  two  years  old  that  grew  as 
well  as  those  that  were  brought  me  direct  from  Mount  Lebanus,  and  I  am 
apt  to  believe,  if  they  were  kept  in  their  cones,  and  not  taken  out  till 
just  you  sow  them,  they  may  be  kept  for  three  or  four  years  without  pre- 
judice. They  delight  most  in  a  rich,  dry  soil,  but  they  grow  very  well 
with  me  in  Ease^r,  both  on  the  hazely  brick  earth,  and  on  gravel  that  hath 
something  of  good  mould  about  a  foot  deep  on  the  surface  of  it." 

This  John  Mortimer  was  a  merchant  on  Tower  Hill,  London,  descended 
from  Mark  fliortimer,  of  Somersetshire,  and  would  have  been  a  large 
landed  proprietor,  if  his  paternal  estates  had  not  been  destroyed  by  an 
inundation  of  the  sea.  He  was  fond  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  1693, 
became  pussessed  uf  an  estate  in  Essex,  Filiols.  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Toppingo  Hall.  He  had  three  wives,  and  his  second  son,  Cromwell,  by 
his  third  wife,  was  a  physician,  and  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  Mr. 
I  Mortimer  uas  an  ingenious  man,  but  injured  his  fortune  by  his  agricultural 
experiments.  He  much  improved  Toppingo  Hall,  where  grew  the  beau- 
tiful cedars  of  which  we  have  made  mention.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  religious  education,  be- 
sides the  volume  we  have  already  noticed. 

This  work  was  approved  of  iu  the  age  in  which  it  appeared,  and  was 
even  translated  into  the  Swedish  language,  and  published  at  Stockholm, 
in  1727.      The  first  portion  is  devoted  entirely  to  agriculture,  and  of  its 
merits  we  shall  nut  hazard  an  opinion.      The  second  portion  is  devoted  to 
planting,    arboriculture,    and    gardening.       It  is   terse   and   superficial 
throughout,  tinctured  with  some  vulgar  prejudices ;  yet  it  contains  much 
that  was  evidently  the  result  of  his  own  experience.      He  gives  no  lists  of 
varieties  of  any  of  the  kitchen-garden  plants.     Of  apples  he  enumerates 
about  110 — pears,  138 — cherries,  32 — plums,  7I — apricots,  5 — peaches,  47 
— nectarines,  It)  ;    of  others    few  or    none,    and   the  directions  for  cul- 
tivation are  slight  and  imperfect.     His  descriptions  of  greenhouses  are 
grossly  deficient,   and  would  convey  the  information  that  glass  was  not 
\   employed    in    their    construction    at    tlie  time   of  publishing   the    fifth 
I   edition.     He  even  advocates  the  warming  them  by  open  fires  in  holes 
'   sunk  in  various  parts  of  the  floor.     He  dismisses  the  cultivation  of  the 
'   potato  in  ten  lines,  more  than  four  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  follow- 
ing observations — "The  root  is  very  near  the  nature  of  the  Jerusalem 
'   Artichoke,  but  not  so  good  or  wholesome.    These   are   planted  either  of 
roots  or  seeds,  and  may  probably  be  propagated  in  great  quantities,  and 
prove  good  food  for  awine." 
There   are   many   good   suggestions,    such  as  basining-up,  instead  of 
I   earthing-up  plants,  so  as  to  retain  the  moisture  about  their  roots,  and 
;   facilitating  the  process  of  watering.     His  work  also  first  suggested  to  us 
tlie  utilityof  forming  a  vocabulary  of  the  older  names,  by  which  our  cul- 
:   tivated  crops  were  known,  and  which,  long  forgotten,  frequently  lead  to 
!   the  interpretation  of  many  difficult  passages  in  our  ancient  literature. 
For  instance,  Ohards  were  called  Ctistons ;  and  Nasturtiums,   Capuchin 
Capers  ;  but  what  were  Marhes  or  Musketts  ? 
I       Meteorology    of   the    Week. —  At    Chiswick,  from  observations 
i   during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  41.3'^  and  30,1°  respectively.     The  greatest 
.  heat,  54°,  occurred  on  the  6th  in  1845,   and  the  lowest  cold,  6^,  on  the 
'  7th,  in  1841.    During  the  period,  104  days  were  fine,  and  on  64  rain  fell. 


In  a  very  quiet  village  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  lived 
an  old  gentleman,  who  on  every  New  Year's  morning, 
whether  it  was  in  rain  or  sunshine,  led  his  grand- 
children into  the  garden,  and  made  each  of  them  follow 
his  example  in  rooting-up  a  weed,  and  always  ended 
the  ceremony  with  :  "  There — we  have  hegun  the  New 
Year  well — we  have  each  made  a  weed  less  in  the 
world."  It  was  an  innocent  and  suggestive  custom  ;— 
it  lias  clung  to  the  memory,  and  has  become  a  house- 
hold proverb  among  his  descendants,  and  when  we 
heard  it  observed  the  other  day — "  I  fear  Tom  did  not 
root  up  a  weed  on  New  Year's  day,"  we  knew  that 
Tom  had  been  "  sowing  wild  oats,"  and  that  liis  kit  and 
kindred  had  sat  round  our  old  friend's  Christmas  fire, 

Mjiy  every  one  who  reads  this  our  New  Year's 
opening  page,  cut  down  u  weed  somewhere  on  this  day; 
that  weed  may  be  a  sorrow  in  some  neighbour's  heart, 
or  a  sin  or  a  folly  that  disfigures  his  own,  and  each  one 


that  does  this,  may  say — realizing  the  moral  of  our 
old  friend's  lesson — "  There :  we  have  begun  1652  well ; 
there  is  one  weed  less  in  the  world." 

We  have  endeavoured  to  do  so,  even  in  the  pages  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener;  the  little  that  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  blemish  has  been  corrected — so  here  we 
hope  there  is  *'  one  weed  less ;"  but  we  have  also  made 
an  effort  to  do  more,  by  adding  new  features  of  interest. 
At  present  we  shall  only  point  to  "Our  Native  Flowers," 
and  to  the  communication  of  the  Piev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  the 
favourably-known  author  of  "  Ornamental  and  Domestic 
Poultry,"  and  whose  essays  under  the  signature  of  D  , 
to  day,  and  in  future,  will  enrich  our  pages. 

At  this  season,  by  altering,  and  adding  to  their  rules, 
our  various  Horticultural  Societies  endeavour  to  have 
"  one  weed  less;"  and  upon  this  topic  we  have  received 
the  following  from  Mr,  Glenny,  whose  long  experience 
entitles  him  to  attention. 
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"  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies  would  tlo  well  to 
consider,  that  when  making  out  their  schedules  of 
prizes,  they  should  lose  sight  altogether  of  persons,  and 
neighbouriug  gardens  and  collections,  and  frame  theii- 
rules  to  meet  general  stocks.  The  bane  of  provincial 
shows,  and  we  have  one  London  show  much  after  the 
same  plan,  is  the  attempt  to  make  prizes  for  particular 
persons.  Hence,  it  is  as  common  as  A  B  C,  to  find  one- 
third  of  the  prizes  run  away  with  hy  persons  unopposed, 
and  with  plants  scarcely  worth  the  room  they  occupy  on 
the  tahle. 

"  Tliere  should  always  he  more  prizes  for  the  collections 
of  plants,  because  everybody  would  compete  somehow ; 
and  the  prizes  for  specimens  should  be  unlimited  in 
number,  because  the  judges  ought  to  be  able  to  award 
something  to  all  well-grown  specimens,  and  everybody 
who  had  a  remarkable  plant  would  show  it ;  while  under 
the  chilling  announcement  of  one  or  two  prizes  only, 
none  but  a  leading  man  or  two  will  try  for  it.  The 
Leamington  Spa  people  never  had  such  a  show  of 
specimens  since,  as  they  had  when  the  judges  were  at 
liberty  to  award  prizes  to  every  specimen  of  merit,  and 
if  part  of  the  money  that  is  squandered  at  shows 
among  subjects  of  neither  use  nor  ornament,  were  de- 
voted to  the  encouragement  of  specimen  plants,  every- 
body who  had  a  scarce,  or  rare,  or  large  plant,  that  ; 
would  help  a  show,  would  be  sure  to  produce  it. 

"  Again.  Those  plants  which  cost  nothing,  yet 
exhibit  tlie  skill  of  the  gardener,  are  generally  very 
much  neglected.  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and  Hydran- 
geas, and  hardy  annuals  in  pots,  are  never  properly  en- 
couraged, because,  if  only  two  or  three  prizes  are  given, 
only  two  or  three  who  have  ample  means  will  try  for 
them ;  so  that  instead  of  having  a  dozen  competitors, 
which  there  might  be,  there  are  frequently  but  two  or 
three  unopposed,  who,  hwuinij  they  are  unopposed, 
make  no  effort  to  do  more  than  just  entitle  themselves 
to  the  prize,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  find  such  trum- 
pery things  as  Marigolds  shown  in  dozens  of  boxes, 
when  one  cottager's  bed,  that  he  would  sell  for  a 
shilling,  would  fill  every  table  in  the  room  ;  and  among 
other  positive  difficulties,  is  that  of  deciding  which 
box  of  blooms  contains  the  most  bad  ones  or  good 
ones,  and  a  lottery  for  the  prizes  would  be  as  good  as 
the  very  best  judges,  except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  one  or 
two  of  the  best  collections  may  go.  Beyond  these,  it  is 
all  nonsense  to  give  anything,  because  there  is  nothing 
to  deserve  it. 

"In  a  neighbourhood  where  there  are,  perhaps,  two 
people  who  have  stoves,  prizes  are  given  for  stove 
plants,  and  generally  they  are  discreditable ;  whereas, 
if  they  were  obliged  to  compete  in  a  class  of  the  best 
twelve  plants  of  any  hind,  they  would  bo  afraid  to  put 
up  half  their  stove  plants,  because  they  would  be  beaten 
by  greenhouse  specimens. 

"Where  Uorists'  flowers  are  exliibited,  there  should  bo 
numerous  prizes,  and  the  gradations  of  all  prizes,  from 
the  highest  down  to  the  lowest,  should  be  very  small, 
becau^6;there  is  seldom  a  great  difference  in  the  quality, 
and  men  should  be  taught  to  Value  rank  more  tlian 


amount.  Class  showing  should  be  adopted,  wherever  it 
is  practicable,  because  a  flower  then  stands  on  its  own 
merit;  whereas,  in  collections,  bad  ones  counteract  good 
ones,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  some  better  flowers 
in  the  losing  stand,  than  the  best  in  a  winning  one, 
because  the  bad  ones  disqualify  them.  Exceptions  may 
be  made,  because  collections  are  so  effective,  but  men 
must  not  grumble  at  being  placed  low  if  they  have  a 
bad  flower.  A  dead  flower  will  condem  eleven  good 
ones,  unless  the  societies  establish  a  rale  that  the  stands 
tchich  have  the  greatest  number  of  good  flowers  shall  win, 
without  any  reference  to  the  bad  ones.  In  drawing  a 
schedule  for  a  public  show,  it  must  be  considered  : — 

"'Wliat  plants,  flowers,  or  subjects,  produce  the 
greatest  effect,  and  deserve  most  encouragement. 

"  '  What  prizes  encourage  the  greatest  number  of  ex- 
hibitors, and  therefore  increase  the  show. 

•'  '  What  prizes  will  most  advance  the  interest  of  the 
science  among  all  classes. 

"  '  No  i-espect  must  be  paid  to  A.  B.  C.  or  D.,  who 
have  particular  things  to  show.' 

"  Cottagers  should  be  encouraged  with  many  prizes, 
for  really  useful  vegetables,  but  certainly  not  for  flowers. 
Their  taste  for  these  will  make  them  gi-ow  all  they 
need  ;  but  jiotatoes,  onions,  cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips, 
lettuces,  savoys,  red  cabbages,  &o.,  are  food,  and  cannot 
be  too  much  cultivated. 

"  In  our  visits,  as  judge,  to  forty  exhibitions  last  sum- 
mer, it  was  often  a  subject  of  regret,  to  see  ten  or  a 
dozen  baskets  of  magniflcient  potatoes  go  unrewarded, 
when  balfa-dozen  trumpery  Pinks — over  which  the 
grower  had  wasted  more  time  than  would  be  required 
by  a  rod  of  cabbages — had  a  prize.  Nobody  likes  better 
than  wo  do  to  see  a  cottage-garden  neat  and  well 
stocked  with  flowers,  as  well  as  vegetables,  but  no 
friend  of  a  poor  man  could  wish  him  to  waste  time  on 
the  extra  care  of  flowers  to  sliow.  There  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion,  but  we  have  determined  that  n-e 
will  not  judge  cottagers  flowers,  although  we  should  be 
delighted  to  add  three  or  four  prizes  to  each  class  of  the 
useful  vegetables.  We  view  in  the  same  light  tlie  waste 
of  prizes  for  fniit  grown  by  cottagers,  because  they 
never  go  to  the  poorest,  nor  to  the  most  industrious,  but 
to  him  who  happens  to  have  trees  ready  to  his  hand. 
We  would  liberally  reward  the  industrious  cultivator  of 
what  affords  comfort  to  a  family,  but  though  for  his 
own  fancy  he  may  gi-ow  luxuries,  we  would  never  bribe 
him  to  it." 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 


We  hear  that  Mr.  Fortune  is  writing  another  book  on 
China  and  the  Chinese.  He  experienced  no  difiioulty 
whatever  in  procuring  as  many  plants  of  the  tea  shrubs 
as  he  could  safely  remove,  for  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Chinese  have  hitherto  entertained  the  idea  that  they 
are  so  far  in  advance  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life,  that  they  scout  the  idea  of  any  competi- 
tion in  tlie  trade  in  tea,  and  those  of  them  with  whom  Jlr. 
Fortune  had  to  deal  about  his  consignment,  no  doubt 
thought  him  a  barbarinu  indeed,  but  we  must  not  anticipate 
his  own  version  of  these  transactions  further  than  to  remark 
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that,  if  the  llussians  or  Persians  wcro  the  sole  possessors  of 
the  tea  pkmt,  Mr.  Fortune  wouUl  have  a  very  clifJ'erent  tale 
to  write  were  ho  fool-hardy  enough  to  go  among  them  to 
select  and  purchase  for  a  powerful  rival. 

Wo  are  informed  liy  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Co.  that 
Nymplwea  ceruhca  was  in  full  flower  in  their  open, 
heated  pond,  December  I'.lth,  at  their  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

We  cannot  too  often  remind  our  readers  of  the  Iloyal 
Botanic  Oardens  at  Kew,  for  even  in  the  lino  days  of 
winter  they  are  the  most  delightful  of  places  for  a  stroll ; 
and  not  only  their  hothouses,  hut  their  museum  is  full 
of  amusement  and  instruction. 

So  rapidly  do  the  contributions  to  the  museum  increase, 
that  it  has  been  necessarily  enlarged,  and  still  it  cannot  con- 
tain the  treasures  waiting  for  arrangement  there,  but  this 
we  hope  will  soon  be  otherwise,  for  we  think  the  country 
would  not  grudge  any  reasonable  outlay  upon  such  an  insti- 
tution. The  gardens  have  also  been  enlarged  by  adding  to 
them  the  grounds  held  by  the  late  King  of  Hanover. 

The  first  number  of  the  Floriculiural  Eeuicir,  edited 
by  Mr.  Slater,  of  Cheetham  Hill,  near  Manchester,  made 
its  appearance  on  the  first  of  the  month.  There  is  a 
useful  paper  in  it,  showing  the  different  names  under 
which  the  same  florists'  flower  has  been  imposed  upon 
the  public. 

The  South  London  Florieultural  Society's  General 
Meeting  came  oft'  without  any  particular  demonstration 
upon  the  subject  of  the  late  squabble  among  florists, 
except  that  on  the  proposal  to  re-elect  the  floral  editor 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which  was  supported  by  a 
few  members  of  the  National  Society,  only  ten  hands 
were  held  up.  The  Society  comprises  considerably 
above  200  members,  but,  with  the  greatest  possible  good 
taste,  this  siguiflcaut  vote  was  the  only  notice  taken, 
Mr.  Lochner,  who  was  unfairly  supposed  to  be  a  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Edwards,  without  reference  to  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  conduct,  did  not  vote  for  his  re-election. 

Considerable  surprise  has  been  manifested  by  persons  who 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  South  London  Florieultural 
Society.  That  of  two  persons,  one  showing  the  other's 
flowers  :  tlie  one  was  excluded  from  the  committee  and  the 
other  admitted.  This,  however,  aU  depended  upon  the 
opinion  that  many  had  formed,  that  there  might  not  have 
been  any  guilty  knowledge  on  the  part  of  tlie  owner,  who 
was  not  present  when  the  flowers  were  alleged  to  have  been 
taken. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
France,  shows  the  correctness  of  our  notions  upon  the 
effect  of  seUhiy  bad  flowers  with  good  characters. 

"  From  what  we  liavc  heard  here  of  the  Scarlet  King 
Dahlia,  I  should  be  glad  of  a  dry  root  if  it  could  be  had,  but 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  have  been  so  robbed  by  the  favour- 
able opinions  given  in  your  garden  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, that  on  this  side  of  the  water  we  have  determined  to 
wait  initil  the  second  year  for  everything,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  lose  a  years'  advantage  of  a  good  tiling,  if  we  save  buying 
the  good-for-nothing  ;  and  among  our  temptations,  thai  of 
getting  the  best  for  a  fifth  of  the  price  the  second  year  is  not 
the  least.  The  professional  florists  in  England  are  rapidly 
destroying  their  trade  in  new  flowers. ' 

If  tltis  sentiment  prevails  abroad  there  will  be  no 
small  difference  in  the  returns  from  Belgium,  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  for  they  have  been  large  be- 
lievers in  certificates  and  printed  praises,  and,  therefore, 
have  been  great  sufferers.  We  liave  referred  the  party 
to  the  proper  quarter  about  The  King,  which,  however, 


is,  wo  understand,  too  short  in  stock  to  let  out  otlicr 
than  in  plants,  some  of  the  roots  having  perished.  With 
regard  to  the  general  question  of  prizes  and  certificates, 
people  will  do  as  they  like  ;  the  enthusiastic  florist  will, 
in  spite  of  ill-usage,  risk  anything  rather  than  miss  a 
really  good  plant  the  first  season.  But  what  a  reproach 
must  some  of  the  nurserymen  feel  when  they  look  back 
upon  the  blanks  which  most  of  the  amateurs  have  drawn 
in  their  lottery  of  novelties.  How  any  man  can  boast 
of  the  confidence  with  which  he  sends  out  new  plants, 
and  warrant  rubbish,  year  after  year,  seems  not  a  little 
astonishing  to  thinking  men ;  yet  we  meet  them,  and 
hear  their  complaints  of  declining  trade,  just  as  if  they 
were  not  the  solo  cause.  Not  a  season  passes  without 
their  performing  the  part  of  the  covetous  man,  who  cut 
up  his  goose  for  .the  golden  eggs,  that  is,  for  the  sake  ot 
a  little  present  gain,  they  disgust  customers  who,  if  well 
used,  would  continue  buying. 


BRITISH  WILD  PLOWEES. 

"  Nor  are  the  plants,  which  Britain  calls  her  own. 
Few,  or  unlovely." 

So  wrote  Mason  in  his  poem  of  "  The  English  Flower- 
Garden,"  but  he  might  have  risen  above  such  negative 
praise,  and  said  they  have  very  many  among  them  of 
the  beautiful,  the  fragrant,  and  the  useful.  To  give 
the  history  of  these,  and  by  describing  each  British 
flowering  plant,  to  enable  our  readers  to  detect  such 
as  they  meet  with  in  then-  rambles,  will  be  the  purpose 
of  these  papers.  We  shall  present  them  in  tlieir 
Natural  Order,  and  then,  by  giving  an  index  according 
to  the  LinuEBan  system,  and  the  aid  of  our  usual  index, 
we  allord  all  possible  facilities  for  ascertaining  the 
name  of  any  plant  to  the  finder  previously  unknown. 
Crowfoots— RanunculacEjE. 
clematis  vitalba. 


Tlie  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Crc  k  Ctcma,  a 
vine-twig,  and  the  specific  name  from  viti.i  alba,  &  while 
vine.  Of  its  English  names  we  need  only  quote  tins  from 
old  Parldnson's  Herbal—"  Host  country  people  where  it 
groweth  call  it  Huitesty,  and  the  gentlewomen  call  it  ioi;f, 
but  Gerard  coined  that  name  of  The  Traveller's  Joy."     But 
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Gerard  adds  that  it  is  named  "  Virrjin's  Bower,  by  reason  of 
the  goodly  shadow  which  they  make  witli  their  tliick  bushiug 
and  climbing ;  as  also  for  the  beauty  of  tlie  flowers,  and  the 
pleasant  scent  or  savour  of  the  same." 

It  is  in  the  Class  and  Order  Polyandiia  Polygi/nia  of  the 
Linnwan  System. 

Clematis  —  Generic  Ch.\racters. —  Cal.  none:  Petals 
fom-,  rarely  five  or  six,  valvular,  or  rolled  back  at  the  edges : 
Sli/les  permanent ;  Seeds  numerous,  tailed  :  Receptacle 
capitate. 

C.  vaTALBA.  Leaves  winged :  leaflets  heart-shaped  :  stem 
climbing. 

Stem  extending  ten  or  twenty  feet,  fi-angled,  woody. 
Leaves  opposite,  on  leaf-stalks,  deciduous,  pointed,  tive- 
leafleted ;  each  lenfiet  heart-shaped,  sometimes  entire,  but 
nsually  unequally  lobed  and  toothed.  The  leaf-stalks  twine 
about  whatever  they  can  lay  hold  of,  and  thus  support  the 
plant.  Flower-slalks  branched,  with  triple  divisions,  woolly, 
from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves,  bearing  numerous  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  Petals  green  on  the  outside,  cream-coloured 
within,  thick,  reflexed,  scored,  woolly.  Styles  becoming  very 
long,  slender,  crooked,  and  co\ered  with  fine  silky  hau-s; 
forming  elegant  tufts  towards  autumn. 

Places  wheee  found.— Common  in   hedges  and  shady 
places,  especially  where  the  soU  is  chalky.     It  is  rai-e  in 
Scotland. 
Time  of  Flowering. — July,  August. 

Uses. — Astringent,  corrosive,  and  diuretic.  An  infusion 
has  been  recommended  in  dropsy  by  Swediaur.  The  brandies 
ai-e  sufficiently  tough  to  make  withs  for  faggots,  for  which 
pm-pose  it  is  always  used  in  the  woods  where  it  can  be  pro- 
etu-ed.  The  hairy  plumes  growing  in  clusters  exhibit  in 
winter  a  singular  and  beautiful  appeai'ance  over  the  tops  of 
bushes,  hedges,  Arc.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
covering  arbom-s  and  bowers  in  pleasure-grounds,  being  of 
rapid  gi-nwth  and  hardy-  "  The  tubes,  l>-mph-ducts,  and 
air-vessels  of  tliis  plant  appear  in  a  common  magnifier 
beautifully  aiTanged,  being  large,  and  admitting  the  air 
freely  to  circulate  through  them.  Our  village  boys  avail 
themselves  of  this  cuTumstance,  cut  off  a  long  joint  from  a 
dry  branch,  light  it,  and  use  it  as  then-  senioi-s  do  the  to- 
bacco-pipe ;  hence  they  call  it  Smoke-wood.  The  pores  are 
well  seen  by  drawing  some  bright-coloured  Uquor  into 
them." — Journ.  Xat.,  p.  110.  The  long  feathei-y  down  at- 
tached to  the  seed  may  often  be  found  at  the  entrance  of 
holes  made  by  mice  ;  probably  ch'agged  thei-e  as  a  valuable 
material  for  their  nests  ;  as  may  be  the  seeds  themselves 
(though  small,  abundant),  no  imimportant  accession  to  the 
winter  store.  In  France  common  beggars,  to  excite  com- 
passion, produce  ulcers  by  applying  the  juice  to  their  skin ; 
and  the  twigs  are  there  used  to  make  bee-hives,  baskets,  ic, 
possibly  in  a  warmer  chmate  growing  even  larger  and  stronger 
than  with  us. 

(■Smith's  English  Flora.  Witheiing's  British  Flants. 
Baxter's  British  Botany). 


FOKCING   THE   KIDNEY    BEAN. 

Few  vegetables  ai-e  more  esteemed  in  a  forced  state 
than  the  Kidney  Bean,  for  it  is  much  more  delicate  in 
texture,  when  from  healthy,  well-fed  plants  in-doors, 
than  from  those  in  the  open  border.  Besides,  the 
kidney  bean  is  a  great  accession  to  the  list  of  the  table 
vegetables,  for  witli  plenty  of  these,  mushrooms,  sea- 
kale,  asparagus,  cauliflowers,  early  ash-leavcd  kidneys, 
and  cucumbers,  any  epicure  may  compare  bis  own 
dinners  unblushingly  with  those  of  either  a  Lord  :Mayor 
or  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Kidney  beans  are  forced  in  a  vai-iety  of  ways :  in 
pots,  in  pits,  planted  out  in  frames,  and,  as  we  have  bad 
them  many  years  since,  under  the  partial  shade  of  a 
vinei-y,  the  vines  confined  to  the  rafters. 

Whether  in  pots  or  not,  a  liberal  amount  of  beat  and 
atmospheric  moistm-e  must  be  provided,  if  good,  healthy 
crops  are  to  be  insured.  Thus  cucumbers  and  kidney 
beans  may  be  grown  very  successfully  together;  also 
pines  and  kidney  beans.    It  being,  however,  seldom  that 


a  bouse  or  pit  can  be  thus  appropriated,  expedients  must 
be  resorted  to,  and  lience  beans  are  for  the  most  part 
grown  in  pots,  and  transferred  from  one  house  to  the 
other — from  the  iieach-hoiise  to  tlie  vinerj",  or  the  pineiv- 
Indeed,  little  advance  can  be  made,  at  a  renj  e^irh/ 
jjeiiod,  short  of  the  heat  of  the  pine-house,  or  a  special 
bouse  or  pit ;  for  at  any  temjicraturo  below  sixty  degrees 
they  may  just  vegetate,  but  we  may  look  in  vain  for  any 
progi-ess  towards  fruiting-  (jiie  essential  point  is  light, 
and,  in  common  with  most  tliiu-leaved  plants  from 
tropical  climates,  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  excel  in  theu' 
ctilture  with  an  inadequate  amount.  Another  point  of 
identity,  also,  may  be  named,  and  that  is  their  liability 
to  the  depredations  of  the  red  spider,  the  thrip,  &c. 
Tlierefore,  whatever  mode  of  culture  may  be  adopted, 
or  whatever  structure  they  may  be  placed  in,  a  vigOant 
eye  must  be  kept  on  those  insidious  enemies. 

The  amateur,  and  those  who  possess  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  glass,  are  placed  in  an  awkward  position  in 
endeavouring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  delicacy,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  do  so  perhaps  some  sacrifice  will 
have  to  be  made.  This  merely  requires  a  little  solid 
consideration  as  to  what  must  be  bad,  and  what  cmi  be 
bad ;  and  in  doing  so,  the  means  of  heating,  with  other 
collateral  considerations,  must,  of  course,  be  a  primary 
consideration.  Although  the  back  flue  of  former  days 
(with  a  broad  shelf  over)  is  almost  amongst  "  the  things 
that  were, "  yet  we,  in  common  with  some  others  of  long 
standing,  sometimes  cast  a  "  longing,  lingering  look 
behind,"  when  we  call  to  mind  wliat  a  snug  place  this 
was  for  our  early  kidney  beans,  and  many  other  things : 
a  situation  for  the  loss  of  which  many  a  man  has 
scarcely  received  a  sufficient  compensation.  Kerbs  in 
well-beated  houses  are  indeed  eligible,  but  the  gi'eat 
principle  for  which  gardeners  contend — a  bottom  warmth 
a  few  degrees  above  the  air  heat — is  not  to  to  be  found 
there  in  the  same  amount.  To  be  sure,  the  dry  heat 
liable  to  be  engendered  over  flues  was  wont  to  cause 
terrible  apprehensions  about  red  spiders,  and  such-like 
diminutive  vermin,  but,  long  since,  good  gardeners 
found  means  of  supplying  the  necessai-y  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  to  tliese  dry  localities ;  and,  after 
all.  this  is  at  least  the  best  preventive.  Nobody  now 
cares  a  fig  for  red  spiders ;  what  between  an  improved 
atmosphere  and  the  frequent  use  of  sulphur,  gai'deners, 
who  used  to  be  pestered  with  heavy  dreams  and  the 
nightmare,  now  sleep  as  soundly  in  their  beds  as 
Shakspere's  ship-boy.  On  the  whole,  we  would  not 
advise  the  man-of-little-glass  to  attempt  kidney  beans 
before  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  unless  he  really 
possesses  a  pit  built  for  the  purpose.  By  commencing 
about  the  middle  of  January,  he  may  obtain  a  good 
crop  from  a  pit  or  fi-ame  intended  for  succession  cucum- 
bers or  melons. 

The  kinds  generally  prefen-ed  are  the  Dun-coloured, 
the  Kewington  Wonder,  the  Early  Speckled,  and  the 
Early  Negro.  The  first-named  we  consider  the  most 
generally  useful  for  a  full  crop.  The  Xeuington  Wonder, 
however,  a  recent  introduction,  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
little  bean,  extremely  dwarf  very  prolific,  and  noted  for 
the  delicate  character  of  its  pods.  In  point  of  room, 
this  kind  will  stand  in  situations  near  the  roofs  of 
houses,  or  pits,  where  the  Dun-coloured  will  not-  It  is  a 
delicate-habited  variety,  and  should  have  veiy  kindly 
treatment.  It  should  not  be  transplanted,  but  gi'own  to 
fruit  in  the  pots  the  seed  is  deposited  in,  which  should 
be  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter.  Another 
remark  as  to  their  pieculiarities :  they  should  not  be 
pinched  or  topped — at  least,  such  is  om'  impression,  smd 
we  have  grown  them  several  times. 

And  now  for  the  general  culture  of  the  larger  or  old- 
fashioned  kinds-  Most  gardeners,  especially  for  suc- 
cession of  crops,  use  pots  of  neaiiy  eight  or  nine  inches 
(those  termed  ^4's  about  the  metropolis)  for  veiy  eai-ly 
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work  ;  liowevor,  7-iucli  pots  will  do,  and  we  have  even 
known  very  good  first  crops  in  5-iucli  pots  ;  but  it  must 
bo  remembered,  that  there  does  not  at  that  early  period 
exist  so  great  a  demand  on  the  soil,  the  perspiratory 
action  of  the  foliage  being  small  compared  with  that  of 
a  later  period. 

The  best  soil,  perhaps,  is  a  compost  of  one-half  well- 
chopped  mellow  loam,  the  turfy  material  well  decom- 
posed, and  the  other  half  old  hotbed  manure,  which  had 
originally  been  composed  of  manure  and  leaves,  but 
which  has  been  broken  well  down  with  age.  These 
materials  must  be  chojiped  very  fine  when  in  a  dry  state, 
and  about  an  eighth  of  gritty  charcoal  added  to,  and 
well  blended  with,  the  mass,  mixing  the  whole  most 
thoroughly — but  no  sifting.  As  spring  advances,  the 
proportion  of  the  loam  should  be  increased,  or  a  still 
more  adhesive  kind  used,  as  the  soil  will  dry  quicker ; 
and  although  they  are  much  averse  to  a  wet  soil,  they 
are  equally  averse  to  one  that  is  dry. 

The  pot  must  be  well  drained — no  staguation  may  be 
pei'mitted  by  auy  means.  We  use  a  mixture  for  this 
purpose  composed  of  equal  parts  of  old  tan  and  char- 
coal. These  arc  in  luuips  averaging  in  size  a  lai'ge 
horse  bean.  We  keep  a  large  heap  of  tliis  in  the  potting- 
slied,  and  use  it  for  "  bottoming "  to  most  soft-wooded 
short-lived  things.  It  is  riddled  -perfeclli)  dean  when 
very  dry ;  and  no  dust  permitted  to  remain  in  it. 
After  placing  two  or  three  coarse  crocks  over  the  hole 
of  the  pot,  a  layer  of  this  may  be  spread  two  inches 
thick,  and  this  again  covered  thinly  with  half-rotten 
strawy  manure  in  a  mellow  state  —  such  as  falls  dur- 
ing summer  from  decaying  linings.  This,  too,  we  al- 
ways keep  in  the  dry  for  general  purposes,  as  we  find 
it  to  act  well  ou  the  surface  of  the  charcoal  drainage. 
Now,  the  pots  may  be  half-filled  with  the  coarser  por- 
tions of  the  material,  and  four  beans,  good  and  true, 
placed  at  right  angles.  Many  practitioners  use  sis,  but 
we  really  cannot  see  of  what  use  it  is  cramming  so  many 
in  so  narrow  a  compass.  To  be  sure,  some  will  fail ; 
but  then  it  is  very  easy  to  sow  a  reserve  pan  or  box 
with  a  few  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  make  good  by 
transplanting  auy  blanks  that  may  occur.  Indeed, 
many  growers  raise  most  of  their  crops  by  the  trans- 
planting system,  for  which  they  find  a  double  reason. 
In  the  first  place,  economy  of  room  is  no  trifling  object; 
not  every  nobleman  or  gentleman's  garden  lias  "  a  place 
for  everything."  Many,  therefore,  are  driven  to  un- 
worthy compromises,  and  the  forcing  of  Kidney  Beans  is 
one  case  in  point. 

House-room,  therefore,  being  scarce  at  an  early  period, 
the  bean  transplanters  sow  in  boxes  ;  one  box,  or  at 
most  a  couole,  being  enough  for  most  establishments  at 
one  sowing.  The  beans  are  sown  rather  thickly,  yet 
no  two  touch ;  and  this  done,  they  are  poked  into  any 
corner  where  a  little  artificial  warmth  may  be  had — say 
50°  to  (J0° — and  here  light  is  not  essential ;  indeed,  most 
seeds,  during  their  germination,  are  exeeedingly  averse 
to  it.  As  soon  as  the  cotyledons  are  fairly  developed 
above  the  soil,  from  that  moment  light  is  indispensable, 
or  the  necessary  consequence  is  that  the  beans  become 
'•  leggy,"  and,  by  consequence,  unwieldly  ;  need  we  add, 
hard  to  manage  and  unprofitable. 

The  beans  being  fairly  up,  and  inured  to  light,  trans- 
planting must  be  speedily  thought  of;  for  it  is  rather 
taking  a  liberty  with  the  constitution  of  the  bean  to 
transplant  at  all.  The  pots  may  be  prepared  precisely 
as  for  the  beans  when  planted  to  remain  ;  but  it  is 
well  to  use  a  little  more  of  that  kind  of  soil  termed 
humus,  or,  in  other  words,  that  dark  mauurial  residue 
which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  most  heaps  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  the  wood  pile,  &c.  ;  such,  when  ver^ 
old,  IS  a  rapid  promoter  of  quick  rooting,  a  most  desir- 
able point  witli  things  of  such  ephemeral  character  as 
the  kidney  bean. 


Transplanted  beans  require  but  a  moderate  quantity 
of  water  luitil  the  pots  become  nearly  filled  with  roots ; 
if  the  soil  is  rather  moist  when  they  are  ti'ansplanted, 
frequent  syringing,  which  they  are  very  ])artial  to,  will 
almost  sustain  them.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  plant- 
ing they  will  require  the  same  treatment  as  those  which 
have  not  been  transplanted. 

Topping. — This  consists  in  pinching  out  the  central 
shoot  as  soon  as  the  cotyledons  are  fully  developed,  and 
is  intended  to  make  tliem  bear  a  fuller  cro]i,  and  to 
render  them  more  compact  and  manageable.  The  first 
it  does  by  giving  more  lime,  the  plant  thereby  securing 
to  itself  more  roots  against  the  bearing  period;  and  for 
the  second,  some  kinds,  under  some  circumstances,  are 
apt  to  ramble  like  the  Runners,  some  of  the  speckled 
kinds  especially.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  this  stopping  somewhat  retards  the  crop,  and  should 
not  be  resorted  to  when  time  is  precious. 

The  pots  not  having  been  filled  with  soil  at  planting 
time,  there  will  be  room  for  the  application  of  top- 
dressings,  which  are  of  much  service,  by  encouraging  a 
fresh  tier  of  fibres  at  the  most  critical  time — the  fruiting. 
The  best  time  to  apply  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  just 
before  they  begin  to  blossom  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  latter 
fairly  commences,  new  fibres  are  not  so  readily  made, 
the  accretive  matter  being  in  grea,t  demand  for  carrying 
ou  the  fruit-formiug  process.  The  top-dressing  should 
be  very  rich — say  three  parts  of  rich  decomposed  manure, 
and  one  part  of  crumbling  strong  loam,  adding,  in  all 
cases,  a  little  charcoal  grit  or  sand.  The  dressing  should 
be  in  a  mellow  state,  well  mixed,  and  pressed  down 
rather  close,  leavhig  about  one  inch  below  the  pot  rim 
for  watering.  When  the  beans  begin  to  swell  their  pods 
they  may  probably  become  top-heavy,  and  in  such  cases 
a  little  staking  becomes  necessary.  Most  gardeners 
save  their  apple  or  currant  prunings  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  best  way  is  to  slip  one  in  to  each  plant,  giving 
it  a  tie  round  the  main  stem.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
point  the  sticks  smoothly,  or  they  will  tear  the  root-fibres, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  stake  them  when  they  are  wanting 
water,  and  to  give  them  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure 
immediately  after,  as  a  compensation,  to  prevent  tlie 
plant  "  fretting ; "  for  checks  of  all  kinds  must  be  stu- 
diously avoided. 

Wateriny.  —  When  the  seeds  are  first  planted,  no 
water  will  be  requisite  until  the  beans  are  breaking  the 
soil,  and  then  but  moderately.  We  scarcely  ever  knew 
beans  watered  before  they  came  up  but  some  rotted; 
therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  use  moist  soil,  and  to  place 
them  somewhere,  until  above  ground,  where  they  will 
not  be  liable  to  sudden  droughts.  The  waterings  must 
increase  in  quantity  progressively  as  the  plants  advance, 
and  when  in  full  bearing  they  will  require  very  liberal 
supplies.  Tepid  water,  of  course,  at  all  times ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  show  blossom,  our  practice  is  to  commence 
applications  of  liquid  manure,  and  this  we  apply  every 
watering,  clear  and  weak.  This  benefits  them  much, 
and  enables  them  to  blossom  in  long  succession,  as  also 
to  produce  tender  pods. 

Heat. — As  might  be  expected,  on  a  consideration  of 
the  character  of  its  native  clime — the  warmer  parts  of 
South  America — a  bottom-heat  is  very  desu'able.  They 
are,  however,  grown  in  high  perfection  without.  As 
to  atmospheric  warmth,  no  one  need  think  of  forcing 
them  who  cannot  command  a  temperature  of  55°  to  00°, 
in  defiance  of  the  most  intense  frost.  Exist  they  may, 
under  very  low  temperatures,  but  if  they  are  to  become 
profitable  they  must  be  warm. 

They  luxuriate  in  a  temperature  of  65°  to  80°  by  day, 
such  being  regulated  entirely  by  the  degree  of  light  they 
receive;  whilst  at  night,  the  thermometer  should  not 
descend  below  55°.  A  liberal  and  constant  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  must  be  sustained,  and  a  motion 
maintained  in  the  atmosphere  by  a  systematic  course  of 
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ventilation,  as  frequently  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 
One  point  should  he  carefully  ohserved ;  all  potis  should 
he  plucked  the  moment  they  are  in  high,  perfection,  or 
the  plants  will  soon  stop  bearing.  R.  Ekkixgton. 


PILLAE  ROSES. 


How  hard  and  harsh  it  seems  to  have  to  deal 
nukindly  with  any  one,  even  were  he  not  worthy  of 
our  confidence ;  and  how  much  more,  therefore,  must 
it  he  when  the  parties  are  old  friends  and  favourites, 
with  whom  we  have  often  enjoyed  the  socialities 
of  private  life,  sweetening  our  path  among  the  thorns 
and  briars  of  a  busy  world.  Yet  I  fear  it  must  he 
so  in  the  instance  of  pillar  roses.  Xot  one  of  those 
charming  ones  mentioned  at  the  end  of  my  last  lettei', 
or  of  many  others  like  them,  from  the  other  sections 
of  summer  roses  which  are  uow  dancing  before  the 
mind's  eye,  would  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
young  amateurs,  while  the  veterans  and  devotees  in  the 
same  walk  may  do,  and  uo  doubt  will  do,  just  as  they 
please,  for  aught  that  I  can  say  or  write.  No  1  although 
I  was  lately  among  the  veterans,  and  something  of  a 
devotee  besides,  I  am  now  the  youngest  amateur  among 
you  all ;  and,  without. any  wish  to  cast  otf  old  friends, 
1  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  summer  roses  on 
pillars.  Hybrid  jierjietiiah  and  Bourhons  wUl  be  my 
choice ;  those  I  shall  select  from  among  the  summer- 
bloomers  must  keep  their  heads  a  little  lower,  and  to 
keep  them  at  a  proper  distance  I  shaU  order  two  autumn, 
or  perpetuals,  to  be  planted  right  and  left  of  every  one 
of  them. 

We  will  begin  with  Mis.  EUiot,  the  best  i)illar  rose 
among  all  the  hybrid  perpetuals — that  is,  on  pillars 
seven  feet  high ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  thml  gi-owing 
it  ought  to  reach  the  top  of  the  pillar,  provided  the 
border  is  made  rich,  and  the  soil  a  strong  loam.  After 
that  Madame  Lnffay.  unless  we  choose  to  have  Bour- 
bons and  hybrid  perpetuals  planted  alternately,  which 
would  be  a  better  aiTangcnient,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  leaves,  and  style  of  growth,  and  floweiing, 
the  Bom'bons  having  more  glossy  leaves,  and  their 
flowers  being  more  in  the  style  of  China  roses. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  prefer  all  the  strongest  of  the 
hybrid  perpetuals — those  that  do  for  pillar  roses  on  their 
own  roots — and  the  same  with  strong  Bourbons  in  beds; 
but  (or  pillars  all  my  Bourbons  would  he  budded  on  the 
Manetti  rose,  quite  close  to  the  ground.  I  must  also 
remark,  that  I  had  some  misgivings  about  recommending 
any  of  the  Bourbons  on  their  own  roots ;  for  although 
they  have  done  better  with  me  on  their  own  roots,  it 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
chalky  diy  bottom,  and  I  have  no  e.Kperience  of  them, 
worth  much,  ou  any  other  soils,  because  I  have  not 
travelled  much  for  some  years,  looking  into  other 
gardens  ;  therefore  I  would  rather  cancel  this  part  of  my 
story,  or  at  any  rate  leave  it.  for  the  present,  an  open 
question,  till  1  hear  and  see  what  the  gi'eat  rose-gi-owers 
have  to  say  and  have  done  about  their  Boiubons. 

If  we  had  white  or  light-coloured  autumu-bloomei-s 
in  variety,  and  strong  enough  for  my  pillars,  I  would 
arrange  them  so  that  the  wlrite  ones  would  come  in  after 
crimson  or  dark  ones ;   but  we  have  not  much  variety 
in  colour  to   choose   from,  and   all  the  light  ones  are 
Bourbons.     Acidale  is  the  best  white  of  them,  hut  it  J 
is  liable  to  be  cut  down  by  a  hard  frost,  so  that  it  must  ; 
be  protected.     Inq>L'rntrice  Josephine  is  a  blush  rose,  of  l 
excellent  habit  for  pillars,  and  Larine  d'Ost  is  like  it  in  j 
that  respect,  and  also  a  blush.     Mad/ime  Lnckarmc  is  a  ; 
better  white  than  either  of  these — indeed,  the  nest  to 
Acidale ;  but  its  way  of  growth,  and  flowering  in  large  1 
clusters,  puts  you  too  much  in  mind  of  a  China  rose.    We  j 
must  admit  it,  however,  on  account  of  its  colour,  and  its  | 


excellent  habit  for  covering  a  pillar.     Therefore,  if  we   ] 
mixed  the  two  classes  iu  one  row  of  pillars,  any  of  these 
light  ones  will  do   between  Mrs.   Elliot  and  Mddame   , 
Laffay,  then  another  liglit  one,  to  be  followed  either  by   ' 
Lc  Grenadier  or  Dvpetit  Tliouars,  the  two  best  dark 
Bourbons  that  will  answer  for  pillars.     Then  Baronne 
Prerost,  or  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  for  a  light  rose  tint, 
and  Sidonie,  another  shade   of  pink,   and   a  splendid  I 
rose.     I  believe  these  are  the  only  distinct  shades  we  • 
can  make  out.    Bouquet  de  Flora,  among  the  Bourhons,   | 
would  give  a  redder  tint,  and  so  would  Splendens  ;  and   . 
these  two  should  not  be  planted  near  each  other  for 
fear  of  looking  too  much  alike.     Neither  should  Mrs. 
Elliot  and  William  Jesse,  although  brother  and  sister; 
so  that,  after  all,  we  come  short  of  a  good  an-angement 
of  colours ;  and  even  as  it  is,  what  is  here  suggested  i 
need  not  be  followed,  and  all  that  I  can  do  farther  is  to    : 
give  the  names  and  colours  of  the  best  sorts  for  pillars   i 
in  each  of  the  two  sections,  which.  I  hope,  will  be  of 
some  service,  as  the  real  habits  of  these  roses  are  not  ' 
nearly  so  well  known   as  the  colours ;  besides,  having   1 
incurred  the  responsibility  of  recommending  autumn- 
bloomers   only  for  the   ordinaiy   size  of  pillars,  some   ' 
might  suppose  that  any  of  the  hybrid  perjietuals  would 
do  as  well  as  most  of  the  Bourbons,  and  so  get  deceived 
after  aU,  and  call  me  over  the  coals  when  it  is  too  late   J 
to  help  myself.  ! 

There  are,  however,  comparatively,  but  few  roses  in  ' 
each  section  of  these  perpetuals  that  are  really  fitted 
to  be  made  into  pillai's,  whereas  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  hybrid  Chinas  and  hybrid  Bourhons.  and  several   ! 
among  the  other  sections  of  other  summer  roses,  are   . 
naturally  better  ada])ted  for  pillar  roses  than  for  any 
other  way  ;  and  although  I  pi'efer  the  autumn-bloomers 
to  all  the  finest  summer  roses  for  every  ]>urpose  what- 
ever, that  is  no  reason  why  others  should  participate  in 
tlris  prejudice,  or  be  deprived  of  their  summer  roses;   | 
therefore,  after  giving  an  account  of  my  own  favourite 
roses,  I  shall  also  name  the  best  of  the  summer-bloomers  | 
for  pillars.  • 

To  begin  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals :  Mrs.  EUiot  is  1 
the  first  on  the  list — a  large,  glossy,  red,  rosy  flower. 
Madame  L'iffay,  crimson.     These  "two  cannot  be  im- 
proved in   growth   by    any    kind   of   stock    whatever.   | 
Baronne  Prevost.  a  true  rose  colour,  and  the  largest  of 
roses.     Late  in  November  this  Baronne  vies  with  Ful-  ' 
gore  in  deceiving  you  into  the  belief  that  the  old  cab-  i 
bage-rose  has  turned  pei-petual.  but  he  is  not  nearly  so  ' 
sweet   as   his   rival.     Duchess   of  Sutherland,   a   shade   ' 
lighter  than  the  Bai'onne,  a  charming  rose,  with  a  name  i 
no  less  so.    For  the  south  of  England  and  Ireland,  Earl   | 
Talbot  would  come  in  next,  a  splendid  deep  rosy  red,  but 
I  cannot  recommend  it  generally,  it  is  so  double  and 
hard  in  the  bud  that  it  cannot  open  well.   This  rose  and   I 
Prince  Albert  reqiure  a  New  Zealand  climate.     If  I  were   j 
going  there,  they  are  the  first  two  I  would  pack.  Cornet,   ! 
a  pinky  lOac,  rose-coloiu-.  a  very  large  flower,  and  the  | 
nearest  to  Fuhjore  in  sweetness.  i 

By  the  by,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  hear  free   I 
criticism  on  tlie  sweetness  of  autumn  roses,     Mr.  Eivers 
savs  Eieoo  is  the  sweetest  of  all  roses,  whilst  I  always   I 
piit  it  down  as  a  third-rate  in  that  respect,  and,  therefore.   | 
I  may  he  wrong  about  Cornet,  hut  I  could  bring  forward    j 
some  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  land  to  back  me  about  | 
Fulijore,  late  in  the  autumn,  for  I  have  often  made  the 
experiment,  therefore,  being  a  strong  gi-ower,  I  adopt  it   \ 
for  a  good  pLUar  rose.     It  is.  if  any  thing,  deeper  in 
colour  than  the  cabbage  rose,  and  it  must  be  on  its  oun    \ 
7'oois.  and  be  treated  like  the  Gloire  de  Bosamene  to  keep   ^ 
it  full  at  the  bottom.     That  is,  all  the  small  shoots  must   , 
be  cut  in  quite  close,  and  the  strong  ones  be  left  at 
nearly  their  ftdl  length,  and  when  the  piUar  is  covered, 
we  must  begin  to  cut  out  gradually  the  thi-ee-year  old   i 
wood.    By  attending  strictly  to  this  system,  these  two 
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bciiutit'ul  rosos  ou  their  own  roots,  will  last  on  pilliirs  as 
long  as  any  roso  we  have,  but  if  we  neglect  tlicir  proper 
nianagemeut,  no  rose  is  more  likely  to  wear  out  sooner 
than  they.  Louis  Buomipurlc  is  a  line,  large,  shining 
flower,  of  a  rosy  colour,  well  suited  for  a  jiillar;  with 
good  culture  and  a  little  bard  pruning  let  us  ho])e  its 
namesake  will  make  a  good  Ereuch  jnllar  too.  Jacques 
Lafiltc,  a  beautiful  largo  rose-coloured  ilower,  which 
was  well  nigh  being  thrown  out  of  the  lists  four  years 
ago,  because,  as  I  suppose,  the  stock  of  it  w'as  too  much 
run  upon  in  the  propagating  pits  to  meet  a  large  sale. 
The  plants  turned  out  badly  in  most  hands,  and  in  mine 
amongst  the  rest.  This  often  happens  with  a  new 
dahlia.  It  gets  a  good  name,  and  every  one  must  liave 
it  next  yeai',  so  it  must  be  forced  almost  to  death,  and 
they  cut,  cut  away  at  it  till  no  virtue  is  left  in  the  poor 
spindly  things  they  call  "  strong  established  plants  early 
next  May."  Another  very  gi-eat  disadvantage  to  Jacques 
Liifitle  was  its  being  "let  out"  along  with  Oeanl  des 
BatciiUcs, which  took  the  whole  country's  attention,  to  the 
prejudice  of  its  less  brilliant  companion;  but  on  warm, 
dry  soils  Jacques  will  yet  become  a  favovu'ite,  and  being 
a  strong  healthy  grower,  is  well  adapted  for  a  pillar  or 
for  the  bottom  of  a  south  rose-wall.  Sidoiiie  is  another 
strong  pillar-rose  in  this  class,  witli  rosy  pink  flowers, 
and  IVilliam  Jesse  is  not  a  shade  behind  it,  with  glossy 
pinkish  red  flowers.  The  Queen  or  La  Ixeine  is  also 
suited  for  pillars ;  in  the  bud  it  is  the  most  noble  of  all, 
except  the  Mahnaison  rose,  but  it  requires  a  much 
stronger  soil  than  Mailatne  Laffay,  and  those  which  take 
after  it,  and  the  soil  cannot  be  made  too  rich  for  it.  As 
soon  as  the  buds  are  seen,  this  noble  rose  would  take  a 
dose  of  rich  liquid  manure  three  times  a  week,  and  with- 
out the  highest  cultm-e  its  full  beauty  is  never  seen. 
Augustine  Mouchclet,  a  fine,  crimson,  well-known  rose, 
and  Madame  Trudeaux  another  crimson,  and  a  newer 
rose,  are  highly  deserving  of  a  pillar.  The  Standard  of 
Marengo,  said  to  be  darker  than  either  of  the  last  two,  I 
have  not  yet  seen,  but  it  boars  a  high  character. 
Madame  Lamoricien;  a  bright  pink,  Chateaubriand  the 
same ;  Genie  de  Chateaubriand,  crimson,  Henry  the  ith, 
(Henri  Quatre)  a  large  rosy  flower,  and  Caroline  de 
Sansales,  a  blush  rose,  are  all  of  them  excellent  for 
pillar-roses,  and  very  likely  there  are  others  as  good  in 
this  section,  although  I  do  not  happen  to  know  them,  so 
that  without  the  aid  of  the  Bourbons  we  have  enough, 
and  to  spare,  to  make  perpetual  pillars. 

.1  believe  Oeant  des  Batailles  might  also  be  got  up  to 
a  pillar  size,  in  three  or  four  years,  in  good  rose  soil,  and 
if  so,  what  a  noble  avenue  of  pillars  it  would  make  of 
itself.  It  would  be  quite  imapproaohable  in  all  that  we 
know  of  in  the  disposition  of  roses.  Dupetit  Thouars, 
from  among  the  true  Bourbons,  would  come  the  nearest 
to  it,  and  after  that,  Tyrian  Purple  noisette,  which, 
treated  as  a  pillar-rose,  has  as  much  claim  to  be  called  a 
Bom'bon  as  Oloire  de  Rosamene,  therefore  I  include  it  as 
such.  Julie  de  Fontenclle  is  another  splendid,  darldsh 
Bourbon  which  no  one  sliould  pass  when  planting  pil- 
lars, and  Le  Grenadier  is  just  as  good.  All  these  dark 
Bourbons,  mixed  with  the  rose-coloured  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  and  again  interspersed  with  the  white  and  blush 
Bourbons,  must  assuredly  drive  the  summer  roses  from 
their  post,  and  yet  we  have  Splcndens,  Pierre  de  St.  Cyr, 
and  Madame  Desprez  to  add  to  our  list  of  rose-coloured 
from  the  Bourbons.  Some  people  object  to  Splcndens 
and  Madame  Desprcz  because  their  flowers  come  too  near 
the  colour  of  the  old  large  China,  so  common  against 
cottage  doors  all  over  the  country,  but  then,  there  are 
no  more  constant  bloomers  in  tlie  catalogue,  except 
Gloire  de  Rosamene,  and  the  true  Splcndens  is  really 
more  like  the  latter  than  any  other  rose,  and  though  not 
very  double,  it  is  always  in  bloom,  and  attractive.  There 
is  a  very  common-looking  rose  called  Splcndens,  in  some 
collections,  and  I  once  had  it  from  Bath,  but  I  cut  his 


head  otT  the  moment  I  saw  it.  I  believe  the  true 
Sjdcndens  is  now  on  sale  in  all  the  nurseries. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  very  best  of  all  the  rose  tribe 
for  pillars,  Gloire  de  Rosamene.  There  is  not  another 
rose  in  the  world  so  constant  and  so  useful  for  a  gar- 
dener as  this,  nor  better  for  a  pillar,  but  it  should  not  bo 
planted  in  a  row  along  with  all,  or  any,  I  have  noticed, 
because  it  is  certain  to  throw  the  whole  of  them  into 
the  shade,  except,  perhaps,  Gcani  (?«s  Batailles.  If  we 
had  a  broad  concrete  walk,  as  smooth  as  sheet  glass,  and 
as  long  as  you  can  see,  and  sloping  gently  towards  the 
south-east,  or  south-west,  and  lined  on  both  sides  with 
pillar-roses  after  this  fashion,  Gloire  de  Rosamene,  ten 
feet  apart  and  ten  feet  from  the  walk,  then  another 
row  of  Le  Grenadier,  a  third  with  Dupetit  Thouars,  and 
tlie  fourth  with  Geant  des  Batailles — no  one  should 
tread  on  it  for  two  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two  hom's 
in  the  afternoon,  but  queens  and  maids  of  honour,  and 
a  good  gardener,  to  tell  them  how  the  fairy  scene  was 
created — in  the  middle  of  the  day  it  would  dazzle  your 
eyes  too  much  to  enjoy  it. 

The  summer  roses  that  are  fit  for  pillars  are  too  many 
for  my  space,  thei-efore  put  up  with  the  following  till  you 
hear  of  a  better  selection.  Hybrid  Bourbons — Chenedolle, 
the  best  of  summer  roses,  is  named  after  Charles 
Chenedolle,  a  great  French  poet,  who  died  near  Caen,  on 
the  2nd  of  December,  18.33;  Coupe  de  Hebe  and  Charles 
Duval  are  quite  as  good,  but  not  so  brilliant;  Las 
Casus,  very  large,  and  rose  colour,  and  Paul  Perras  the 
same.  Hybrid  Chinas — The  only  reason  that  I  can  think 
of  for  keeping  Hybrid  Chinas  and  Hybrid  Bourbons 
apart,  is  merely  to  puzzle  people ;  that  is  not  the  point, 
however,  but  which  ai'e  the  best  pillar  roses  in  the 
latter,  and  here  I  break  down,  for  I  cannot  decide 
between  Brennus,  Triomphe d'  Angers,  and  Triomphe  de 
la  Queue,  three  shades  of  crimson.  Fulgens,  though  not 
a  very  double  rose,  is  brighter  than  any  of  the  three. 
Emperor  Probus  I  mistook  last  July,  at  the  Regent's 
Park  show,  for  Baronne  Precost,  and  that  will  tell  its 
tale.  It  was  in  Mr.  Lane's  collection,  and  I  think  I 
never  saw  a  finer  specimen,  and  Madame Planticr  is  the 
best  white  of  the  lot.  La  Daupihine  the  second  best 
white.  Among  the  list  of  the  summer  roses  La  Villc  de 
Londres,  La  Ville  de  BruxelUs  are  the  best  rose- 
coloured.  Princess  Clementine,  and  Princess  de  Lamballc 
tlie  best  whites.  Kean,  alias  Shakspere  and  Boula  de 
Xantcuil  are  the  two  best  dark  ones.  Land  and  Celina 
are  the  two  best  new  moss  roses  for  pillars,  but  the  old 
common  moss  and  also  the  Cabbage  Provence  the  best  of 
all  roses,  may  be  grown  to  pOlars  in  good  soil,  and  I 
hardly  know  how  many  more  besides.        D.  Beaton. 


SULPHUR  AS  A  GARDENING  AGENT. 

For  some  years  my  finger-ends  have  been  itching  to 
scribble  something  more  decidedly  in  the  praise  of 
Mr.  Brimstone  than  had  hitherto  been  essayed  by  ally 
of  his  numerous  admirers  and  supporters.  But  as  in 
my  dealings  with  him  I  had  not  at  times  altogether 
escaped  his  scourging  influence,  I  felt  afraid,  lest  my 
recommending  him,  unless  due  and  great  care  was 
exercised,  would  be  attended  with  more  danger  than 
profit. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  when  speaking  of  the  care 
required  when  fuming  a  house  with  sul[)hnr,  to  keep  the 
volatalizing  medium  at  a  sufiieiently  low^  temperature,  I 
hinted  that  there  were  eases  in  which  the  sulphur  might 
be  burned  'and  fused  with  impunity,  but  that  I  was 
rather  afraid  to  enter  on  the  subject.  As  that,  however, 
has  now  been  done,  and  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  veteran  and  esteemed  Mr.  Erriugton,  (p.  Kil),  I  feel 
both  emboldened  and  called  upon  to  state  my  experi- 
ence, and  to  confirm  his  statements  with  respect  to  the 
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burning  of  sulphur,  ; feeling  confident  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  our  readers  will  imagine  I  am  going  out  of 
my  track  in  doing  so,  as  such  a  matter  is  of  importance 
in  every  department  of  gardening,  and  in  none  more  so 
than  where  one  house  has  in  rotation  to  receive  a  great 
many  occupants. 

Merely  premising,  then,  for  the  present,  that  suljihur 
should  never  be  burned  in  a  close  place,  in  the  presence 
of  plants,  unless  they  are  deciduous,  have  lost  their 
leaves,  their  wood  well  ripened,  their  growth  suspended, 
and  in  a  dry  condition,  then  all  these  circumstances 
being  present,  burning  sulphur  may  be  used  with  profit, 
in-doors  and  out-doors,  as  a  "searcliin/j  ordeal,"  destroy- 
ing everything  of  an  animal  nature,  and  of  a  fungous 
vegetable  nature  that  have  less  to  protect  their  vitality 
than  the  well-ripened  bark  and  scaly  buds  of  deciduous 
vegetation. 

I  will  first  present  a  few  statements  respecting  sul- 
phur, that  our  more  uninitiated  readers  may  see  the 
importance  in  all  oases  where  it  is  heated  enough  to 
throw  otl'  its  volatile  fumes,  to  use  caution,  and  more 
especially  if  they  attempt  to  burn  it,  that  the  above  con- 
ditions are  indispensable. 

Sulphur  is  found  joined  with  metals  and  minerals  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  frequently  present  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  coals.  Often  have  1  been  obliged  to  tie 
a  handkerchief  over  my  mouth  when  grubbing  out  the 
clinkers  from  furnaces.  A  lucifer  manufactory  was  a 
trifle  to  it.  The  mode  of  heating  by  flues  was  often 
objectionable  on  this  very  account.  For  plant  stoves 
and  forcing  purposes,  wherever  the  coals  used  are  known 
to  contain  much  sulphur,  the  flues  should  be  stronger 
than  usual.  In  all  such  cases  as  a  continuous  more  than 
a  sudden  heat  is  necessary,  I  should  have  them  built 
brick  on  bed  instead  of  brick  oa  edge.  I  have  seen  most 
serious  efi'ects  from  the  discharge  of  sulphur  from  a  thin 
flue,  even  where  the  closest  investigation  would  fail  in 
discovering  a  crack  or  fissure.  I  have  even  failed  in 
discovering  the  latter,  when  the  appearance  on  the  glass 
told  too  well  that  sulphiu-  had  been  there  and  trying  for 
an  outlet. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  are  more  easily  applied  than  when 
in  the  solid  state. 

As  a  preventive  and  an  eradicator  of  mildew  in  its 
many  forms  of  parasitic  vegetation,  flowers  of  sulphur 
have  been  long  known.  Its  application  for  this  purpose 
to  tlie  vine  is  merely  new,  because  the  disease  itself  is  of 
recent  manifestation.  Its  application  to  mildew,  either 
in  a  dry  state  by  itself,  or  mixed  up  with  water  and 
other  ingredients,  is  almost  the  only  case  where  I  should 
depend  upon  it  being  of  efiectual  use.  In  almost  every 
other  case  I  would  depend,  not  upon  the  sulphur  touch- 
ing the  aftected  parts,  but  upon  its  volatilized  fumes.  In 
the  mildew  itself  I  would  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  both 
as  prevention  and  cure,  to  these  fumes,  but  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  make  doubly  sure  by  also  dressing  liberally. 
In  most  other  cases,  where  sulphur  forms  a  constituent 
of  a  paint  for  destroying  insects  by  smearing  them, 
anything  else  that  would  equally  shut  out  the  air 
would  answer  equally  well.  In  every  position,  such 
as  against  a  wall  where  the  heat  would  slowly  volatilize 
the  sulphur,  then  its  effects  would  be  felt.  In  nothing 
has  the  gardener  derived  greater  benefit  irom  it  than  for 
ridding  him  of  the  red  spider,  bad  enough  in  the  open 
air,  but  ruinous  in  houses.  Well,  after  powdering  and 
washing  with  sulphur  and  water  infected  leaves,  I  have 
seen  the  little  fellows  as  merry  and  sportive  as  ever, 
laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  your  wisdom,  and,  as  if 
to  mock  you,  riding  rough  shod  in  the  happiest  maimer 
over  those  very  nodules  or  hills  of  brimstone  that  you 
thought  would  frighten  them  away.  But  give  these  same 
wortliies  a  fume  of  sulpliur  from  a  hot  water  plate, 
ranging  from  170"  to  \9r>°,  and  if  not  soon  quieted,  it  will 
only  be  by  their  quickly  removing  to  fresh  quarters. 


If,  then,  the  fumes  of  sulphur  are  so  useful  to  the 
gardener,  how  can  he  most  safely  apply  it?  A  most  im- 
portant question — no  law  of  mediums  here  will  do.  If  you 
err,  let  it  be  on  the  safe  side  of  low  temperature.  When- 
ever sidphur  burns  it  will  destroy,  not  only  animal  life, 
but  everything  vegetable  that  is  growing  and  green.  It 
will  burn  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  S02°,  at  a  higher  temperature  still  the  very  fumes  wOl 
again  ignite.  In  putting  a  paint  of  flowers  of  srdphur 
upon  the  warm  end  of  a  flue,  there  is  always  this  great 
danger.  It  should  always  be  put  on  at  some  yards  from 
the  furnace.  It  fuses  or  melts,  but  does  not  burn  at  220°. 
Long  before  that  heat  it  gives  off  volatile  fumes.  Hence 
for  hardy  things,  smearing  hot-water  pipes,  unless  close 
to  the  boiler,  wiU  never  be  dangerous,  because  the 
water  will  scarcely  ever  reach  200''.  But  at  that  heat 
the  fumes  given  ofl'  would  be  ruinous  to  foliage  just 
forming,  and  many  flowers  would  immediately  drop.  In 
all  cases  where  leaves  were  young  and  deficient  in 
organizable  matter,  I  should  not  like  to  use  a  higher 
temperature  to  obtain  fumes  than  from  170°  to  180°. 
Many  things,  such  as  some  of  the  Achimenes,  (Jesneras, 
and  the  finer  foliaged  Ferns,  do  not  seem  to  relish  these 
fumes  at  all.  In  obtaining  fumes  for  a  house,  therefore, 
it  might  be  necessaiy  to  remove  things  that  are  tender 
and  young.  As  some,  if  they  have  not  burned  their  own 
fingers,  have  settled  their  plants  by  being  rather  too 
rasi),  these  hints  will  not  he  throv/n  away. 

Now  we  come  not  to  the  obtaining  merely  of  fumes 
from,  but  a.Hually  to  burn  the  sulphur,  thereby  producing 
sulphurous  acid  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  assisted,  by 
means  of  burning  sulphur,  in  destroying  whole  nations 
of  hugs,  that  had  settled  down  comfortably  in  a  large 
gardener's  lodge.  In  afterwards  growing  succession  crops 
of  French  beans,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.,  under  the  same 
glass,  I  generally,  after  removing  the  old  plants  before 
inserting  the  new  ones,  shut  up  each  pit  and  frame,  and 
burnt  inside  a  handful  or  two  of  sulphur.  A  little  of 
the  surface  soil  being  removed  afterwards,  and  air  freely 
given  for  several  hours,  the  place  was  sweet  and  pure 
for  the  new  plants.  Of  coiu'se  not  a  tiring  was  left  iu 
that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  alive.  Some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  I  was  greatly  troubled  with  the  scale  on  my 
jjeach-trees  in  the  houses,  notwithstanding  all  the  scrub- 
bing and  washing  I  could  give  the  trees  in  winter.  It 
seldom  made  its  appearance  until  the  fruit  was  approach- 
ing maturity,  and  then  it  got  on  with  such  railroad  pace, 
that  the  excrements  not  only  blackened  many  of  the 
leaves,  but  rendered  some  of  the  fruit  unsightly.  I  had 
in  the  meantime  observed,  that  small  stakes  made  from 
raspberry  canes,  and  used  as  supports  iu  kidney  bean 
pots, — when  these  stakes  were  left,  and  smoked  in  the 
pots  with  the  sulphur,  and  used  a  second  or  third  time, 
instead  of  being  killed,  as  I  expected,  would  frequently 
burst  their  buds,  and  shew  leaves  and  flowers.  From 
that  time  to  this  I  have  regularly  smoked  my  forcing 
houses,  and  scale  and  other  insects  have  since  been 
scarcely  discoverable — in  fact,  the  former  is  very  seldom 
seen.  I  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  do  so  with  one 
house  last  season,  and  from  tliat  neglect,  joined  to 
placing  in  it  a  few  Azaleas,  that  Ijad  not  been  quite  des- 
titute of  thrip,  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  Vines 
ari'ested  in  their  growth  by  tln-ip  at  the  most  critical 
period.  It  is  all  right  to  talk  of  keeping  houses  for 
certain  objects :  cheap  as  glass  is,  the  greatest  variety 
of  results  from  the  most  limited  space  is  still,  and  likely 
for  some  time  longer  to  be,  the  prevailing  desire. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  conditions  in  which  the 
sulphur  is  to  be  burned,  and,  to  ju'event  mistakes,  will 
shortly  recapitulate — 

1.  Mode  of  burning. — I  have  generally  placed  some 
red  embers  in  a  pot,  put  a  few  bits  of  dry  straw  on  the 
embers,  then  placed  on  this  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
covered  the  top  of  the  pot  with  a  layer  of  dry  moss.     I 
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find  that  the  embers  aud  the  sulphur  are  quite  effectual 
of  thcmselTcs,  as  combustion  proceeds  slowly.  I  have 
uo  doubt  that  Mr.  Erriugton's  mode  of  mixing  dry  saw- 
dust is  an  admirable  one.  ^Vhatever  is  mixed  with  it 
must  be  dnj.  Use  no  other  noxious  matter  with  it.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  have  burnt  tobacco  and 
bruised  laurel-leaves  with  the  sulphur  ;  but  in  every 
case  the  painting  was  ati'ected,  being  rendered  brown  or 
black — a  matter  of  uo  great  moment  in  a  pit,  but  of 
gi'eat  consequence  in  an  ornamental  house. 

2.  The  growth  must  bejiiiixhed,  mid  the  vood  hard  and 
firm. — If  not  well-ripened,  the  bark  will  be  injured  in 
places,  as  if  burned  with  a  hot  iron.  I  once  had  a 
number  of  peach  shoots  injured,  but,  though  the  bark 
w-as  injured,  tliey  bore  well,  and  care  was  taken  to  get 
rid  of  them  tlie  following  year.  Equal  care  would  be 
necessary  with  all  shrubs  of  a  deciduous  nature,  whether 
grown  for  ornament  or  use.  The  dryness  of  the  wood  is 
indispensable. 

3.  Equally  indispensable  is  the  dryness  of  the  house, 
especially  on  all  parts  covered  with  paint.  If  wet,  a 
grey  sulphuret  of  lead  is  apt  to  be  formed,  and  covering 
the  paint  witli  a  dark  powdery  substance,  if  there  is 
enougli  of  moisture  for  sulphureted  hydrogen  to  be 
formed — of  this  our  chemical  friends  will  be  the  best 
judges.  Whatever  be  the  rationale  of  the  formation, 
there  it  is  likely  to  be ;  and  though  it  will  wear  off  in 
time,  aud  may  he  washed  off  with  labour,  it  would  be  a 
gi'eat  annoyance  to  our  friends  who  like  to  see  clean 
paint. 

4.  Quantiti/. — In  this  I  have  never  been  particular  ;  a 
small  handful  or  two  good  tablespoonfuls  to  a  house 
twelve  feet  by  eight,  repeated  according  to  size,  is  an 
average  quantity. 

5.  Circumstances. — A  quiet  day  or  night,  every  cranny 
in  the  house  stopped,  and  no  door  or  window  opened 
for  at  least  a  dozen  of  hours  after  it  is  seen  that  com- 
bustion has  fairly  commenced. 

Used  with  caution,  sulphur,  more  than  it  has  been, 
will  be  found  a  great  auxiliarj' ;  used  carelessly,  it  will 
bi-ing  deep  disappointment.  The  field  being  now  open, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Errington  will  give  us  still 
more  definite  directions.  Pv.  Fish. 


EXOTIC   OECHIDACEJ]. 

PLANTS  THAT  THRIVE  WELL  IN  POTS  {Continued from 
page  179). 

ZyoopETALU.'M  COCHLEARE  (Spoou-lipped)  ;  Trinidad.— 
Sepals  and  petals  narrow,  forming  a  kind  of  crest  above 
the  lip  ;  they  are  pure  white,  and  a  little  bent  back  ;  the 
lip  is  very  large,  with  the  edges  turned  a  little  upwards 
and  inwards,  so  as  to  assume  a  form  something  like  a 
spoon,  or  sugar-scoop ;  hence  its  name.  It  is  of  a  pleasing 
pale  blue  colour,  streaked  with  purple.  It  is  a  hand- 
some species,  well  worthy,  but  rather  difficult,  of  culture. 
This  has  been  described  as  Huntleya  cochleare.     42s. 

Z.  CRiNiTOJi  (Hair-lipped  Z.)  ;  Brazil. — Sepals  and 
petals  ground  colour,  bufl',  richly  baiTed  with  brown; 
lip  white,  broadly  striped  with  purple,  and  covered  with 
hair.  There  is  a  variety  with  red  stripes;  the  lip  has 
also  several  longitudinal  ridges  covered  with  coloured 
hair,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower. 
The  flower-stems,  when  the  plants  are  strong,  are  nu- 
merous, gi'owing  only  about  six  inches  high,  producing 
numbers  of  flowers  on  each  stem.  Its  dwarf  habit, 
handsome  flowers,  and  easy  culture,  render  this  a  de- 
sirable plant.     42s. 

Z.  Mack.ayii  (Maokay's  Z.)  ;  Brazil.  —  Sepals  and 
petals  yellowish  gi-een,  spotted  and  banded  with  brown- 
ish red  ;  lip  large,  broad,  white,  striped  and  spotted  with 
blue,  and  in  one  variety  with  deep  brown.  There  are 
several  vai-ieties  of  this  fine  plant,  all  very  beautiful. 


Every 
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The  flower-scape  rises  two  feet,  producing  seven  or  eight 
noble  flowers.  When  a  plant  is  large  and  healthy,  few 
orchids  have  a  more  noble  appearance.  We  have  seen  a 
plant  in  the  fine  collection  belonging  to  K.  S.  Holford, 
Esq.,  at  Weston  Birt,  in  Gloucestershire,  with  nearly 
twenty  stems  upon  it.  It  was  growing  in  a  pot  fourteen 
inches  across,  aud  the  plant  completely  filled  it.  It  was 
a  truly  magnificent  specimen  of  good  culture, 
collection  of  orchids  ought  to  include  this  species 
plants  may  be  purchased  for  .Sis.  6d. 

Z.  maxillahe  (The  jawed  Z.)  ;  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  petals  ground  colour,  a  pleasing  green,  barred  with 
deep  cliocolate  colour ;  lip  curiously  formed,  having 
much  the  appearance  of  a  coronet,  or  the  lower  human 
jaw ;  it  is  deeply  indented,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  blue. 
This  also  is  a  very  fine  species,  lasting  a  long  time  in 
bloom.  We  have  had  a  plant  in  bloom  for  four  months 
at  a  time.     A  good  plant  will  cost  42s. 

Z.  Murrayanum  (Mr.  Murray's  Z.)  ;  Organ  Moun- 
tains.— Sepals  and  petals  yellowish  green,  without  much 
marking — often  self-coloured.  The  lip  is  of  a  beautiful 
pure  white  ground,  eleganljy  sbiped  with  purple.  The 
column,  too,  is  large,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  flower.  It  is  striped  with  red,  upon  a  yellow  ground. 
Though  not  so  showy  as  some  other  species,  this  is 
worthy  of  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  singularly  well- 
defined  colours.     21s. 

Z.  KosTRATUM  (The  beaked  Z.) ;  Demerara.— Sepals 
and  petals  pale  brown,  very  narrow  and  long  ;  the  lip  is 
very  large,  broad,  aud  pure  white  ;  the  column  at  the 
end  is  elongated  into  something  like  the  form  of  a  bird's 
beak ;  hence  its  specific  name.  It  is  rather  a  scarce 
plant,  being  somewhat  difficult  to  cultivate.     63s 

Z.  STENOCHiLUM  (NaiTow-llpped  Z.)  ;  Brazil. — The 
sepals  and  petals  in  this  species  are  very  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  lip  ;  thev  are  of  a  brownish  greeu, 
spotted  and  barred  with  chocolate  red.  The  lip,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  narrow,  and  ap])ears  still  uiore  so  on 
account  of  the  edges  being  turned  inwards.  It  is  white, 
and  striped  with  pale  blue.     15s. 

Culture  in  our  next  paper  on  Orchids. 

T.  Appleby. 


THE  YERBENA. 

(^Continued  from  page  195.) 

Situation  to  keep  Plants  in  Pots  in,  to  be  ex- 
hibited THEREIN. — The  plants  intended  for  e.xbibition 
in  pots,  should  be  in  a  pit  or  frame  deep  enough  to  keep 
them  from  the  glass  at  least  nine  inches,  when  in  bloom. 
The  best  plan  would  be,  first,  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  jjit  or  frame  with  a  layer  of  dry  coal-ashes  two  or 
three  inches  thick  ;  then  to  turn  a  sufficient  number  of 
empty  pots  upside-down  to  set  the  pots  containing  the 
plants  upon.  When  they  are  first  placed  in  the  pit 
they  should  be  within  six  inches  of  the  glass.  This 
distance  will  enable  them  to  grow  stout  and  bushy. 
Afterwards,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  they  may  be 
lowered  accordingly,  which  maj'  be  easily  done  by  using 
lesser  pots,  or  even  bricks,  for  them  to  stand  upon. 
It  even  may  be  necessary  to  lower  them  so  much  as  to 
place  them  upon  the  bed  of  ashes  itself  This,  however, 
will  depend  much  upon  the  methods  adopted  to  ti'ain 
them,  so  as  to  show  the  blooms  ofl'  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Potting. — The  winter  season  having  passed  away,  it 
is  then  time  to  think  of  choosing  the  plants  to  cultivate 
for  blooming  in  pots.  Much  of  the  success  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  plants  chosen  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
first  place,  they  must  be  healthy,  clear  from  insects,  aud 
well  furnished  with  leaves.  Secondly,  they  ought  to 
be  low,  bushy  plants,  with  numerous  branches  as  close  I 
to  the  soil  as  possible ;    and  lastly,  the  kinds  chosen  I 
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should  be  suob  as  produoe  good  trusses  of  well-sliaped 
bright-coloured  flowers.     (Intbrmatiou  as  to  the  kinds 
we  will   endeavour   to    furnish   in    the   course   of   this 
essay  on  their  culture.)     These  important  points  having 
been  all  properly  attended  to,  proceed  to  pot  the  ))lants. 
The  best  season  for  this  operation  is  when  the  liglit  of 
the  days  begins  to   be  well  increased.     The  month  of 
March  is  the  time  when  the  sun  begins  to  have  con- 
siderable power ;  and  the  severe  frosts  then  have  in  a 
great  measure   ceased.      Place    some   of   the   compost 
where  it  may  become  moderately  dry;    have  ready  a 
sufficient  number  of  either  now  or  well-washed  old  pots. 
We  are  no  advocates  for  large  shifts  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  even  for  such  free-growing  plants  as  the  ^'erbena. 
If  the  plants,  as  is  generally  the  case,  have  been  kept 
through  the  winter  in  what  are  called  00-pots,  that  is, 
pots  about  three  inches  diameter,  a  shift  into  flve-and- 
a-halfor  six-inch  pots  will  be  amply  sufficient  at  this 
early  season.     Provide  also  a  good  quantity  of  materials 
for  draniage:  the  best  being  that  made  of  broken  garden 
pots,  technically  called  potsherds,     This  material  should 
be  clean,  that  is,  clear  of  earthy  matter  and  the  small 
dustmade  with   breaking  them  into  the  proper  sizes. 
Also  provide  a  few  hooked  jiegs  to  pin  the  plants  down 
with  as  soon  as  they  are  potted.     When  all  the  materials 
are  in  a  fit  state  for  use,  then  commence  potting.     Any 
time  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  middle  of  the  month 
will  be  suitable.     Do  not  forget  in  time  to  prepare  tlie 
pit  or  frame  to  receive  them  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above.     Drain  them  well ;    and  in  potting  loosen  the 
roots  a  little,  and  si)read  them  out  amongst  the  fresh 
soil.     Fill  the  pots  nearly,  but  be  careful  not  to  bury 
the  neck  of  the  plant  deep  in  the  soil,  because  in  early 
s]n-ing  there  is  danger  arising  from  the  damp  atmosphere 
of  the  pit.     As  soon  as  the  potting  is  finished  give  a 
gentle  watering,  and  place  them  in  the  frame.     As  the 
potting  is  being  done,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the 
time  to  peg  down  such  shoots  as  are  long  enough  for 
the  purpose,  spread  them  out  equally  over  the  surface 
of  the  pot,  and  nip  off  the  ends  of  every  long  shoot, 
which  will  cause  them  to  break  out  more  shoots,  and 
the  pinning  down  will  also  induce  shoots  to  spring  from 
the  centre  of  the  plant,  thus  furnishing  it  with  plenty  of 
wood. 

At  this  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
mode  of  tniining.  There  arc  three  modes  by  which 
tins  operation  may  be  carried  out,  and  by  any  of  which 
the  plants  may  be  made  sufficiently  ornamental,  and 
fit  for  exhibition.  The  most  artificial  mode  is  that 
of  training  them  to  a  round  flat  trellis.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  applied  at  a  very  early  stage  of  growth, 
because  the  plants  are  not  tlieu  in  their  blooming  pots. 
The  next  mode  of  training  is  the  simple  one  of  merely 
placing  sticks  to  as  many  as  will,  when  in  bloom,  form 
u  bush  of  flowers,  the  trusses  nearly,  if  not  quite,  touch- 
ing each  other.  The  last  mode  is  one  which  we  stronfly 
recommend  as  being  the  most  graceful  and  elleetive.  °It 
is  to  train  them  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  centre  to 
bo,  of  course,  the  highest,  and  the  trusses  of  flowers  to 
be  so  arranged  that  every  side  shall  be  furnished  with 
bloom.  We  believe  this'has  never  yet  been  attempted, 
or  seen,  at  any  exhibition  ;  but  in  a  few  instances  in 
private  establishments,  merely  to  ornament  the  green- 
house, this  mode  has  been  iirXcA  upon  with  the  most 
happy  effect.  And  such  is  the  skill,  patience,  and  in- 
dustry of  amateur  florists,  that  they  need  only  have 
the  hint  given  to  cause  them  to  try  "this  comparatively 
novel  mode ;  and  we  can  assure  them  such  is  the  pliancy 
of  the  Verbena,  that  it  may  bo  trained  in  this  way  very 
easily.  All  that  is  wanted  are  a  few  very  small  sticks, 
so  arranged,  pointing  upwards  and  outwards,  as  to  bring 
the  branches  into  the  desired  form  when  they  grow  long 
enough  to  tie  to  the  sticks.  To  bring  the  plants  into 
this  form,  the  training  must  be  commenced  at  an  early 


stage  of  growth,  even  at  the  time  of  the  first  potting. 
Choose  the  plants  that  are  well  furnished  with  shools  : 
pill  down  with  hooks  as  many  as  possible,  leaving  one 
or  two  upright  in  the  centre.  Nip  off  the  toji  of  these 
to  furnish  a  second  tier  of  branches,  and  when  these 
break  and  have  grown  a  little,  place  the  sticks  to  tie 
them  to,  keeping  two  or  three  upright  to  furnish  a  third 
tier  of  shoots.  Proceed  in  this  manner  till  the  plants 
have  attained  about  eighteen  inches  in  height  and  fif- 
teen inches  diameter;  the  trusses  of  flowers  may  then 
be  allowed  to  grow  and  bloom.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


POTATO    EORCING. 

There  is  always  something  cheering  in  the  increase 
of  the  days,  even  if  it  should  take  place  at  a  time  of 
severe  frost,  or  of  dull  and  gloomy  damp  weather.  The 
knowledge  that  "  a  better  time  is  coming,"  carries  with 
it  something  inspiriting  to  the  gardener,  so  tliat,  if  be 
has  been  "resting  on  his  oars"  for  some  time  previously, 
he  is  almost  sure  then  to  bestir  himself,  and  throwing 
all  carelessness  aside,  he  feels  the  time  has  come  for 
action.  Now,  though  this  change  does  not  take  place 
with  all  at  tlie  same  time,  yet  we  never  knew  any  one 
deserving  the  appellation  of  "  a  cultivator  of  the  soil," 
(to  say  nothing  more),  who  did  not  arouse  himself  in 
earnest  at  some  period  of  the  season  or  other,  while  all 
those  who  aim  at  keeping  pace  (or  taking  the  lead  in) 
the  various  horticultural  matters,  which  are  now-a-days 
regarded  as  the  test  of  gardening  skill,  will  at  once 
bestir  themselves  with  aU  the  energy  beliting  so  laudable 
an  undertaking;  and  to  our  amateur  friends,  who  have 
the  means  of  forcing  useful  vegetables,  &c.,  to  furnish 
their  tables  at  an  eaidy  period,  we  this  week  devote  an 
article  to  that  most  useful  of  all  vegetables — "  the 
potato." 

Potato  Forcing. — Our  readers  will  remember,  we 
some  weeks  back  recommended  them  to  place  a  few  of 
the  best  early  variety  of  potato  in  some  warm  place, 
as  the  top  of  a  tan-bed,  the  floor  of  a  vinery,  if  kept 
warm,  or  it  might  be  in  a  mushroom-house,  or  hot-bed, 
any  place  moderately  warm,  but  not  too  dry.  The 
cover  of  a  flue,  or  on  wooden  boards  in  a  dry  atmos- 
jihere,  will  not  do  ;  there  the  potato  is  robbed  of  one  of 
the  most  important  attendants  necessary  to  success — nay, 
to  its  very  existence.  If  left  long  in  such  a  position,  its 
vital  powers  are  so  much  called  into  action,  without  any 
chance  of  its  having  any  compensation  lor  such  exer- 
tion, that  ere  long,  the  vital  princijile  becoming  less  and 
less  able  to  supply  the  demand,  the  root  either  perishes, 
or,  if  removed  to  a  more  suitable  medium,  the  change 
takes  place  at  a  time  when  it  no  longer  contains  tliose 
substantial  components  calculated  to  ensure  a  liealthy, 
vigorous  crop.  So  much  do  we  insist  on  tliis  point, 
that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  a  sturdy, 
vigorous  tuber,  used  as  seed,  is  the  best  antidote  to  that 
fatal  disease  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and 
really  know  so  little.  ]?ut  to  our  text;  and  supjiosing 
the  evils  above  to  have  been  obviated,  and  the  required 
quantity  of  sound  potatoes  sprouted  a  little  while  lying 
singlj'  on  some  suitable  medium,  our  next  business  is 
to  remove  them  to  somewhere  that  they  may  obtain  the 
beneficial  elfects  of  daylight,  provided  they  have  been 
in  the  dark  before.  In  this  intermediate  stage,  we  are 
guided  solely  by  the  means  that  we  have  at  command. 
Sometimes  we  ])lace  them  in  a  frame,  or  hot-bed,  which 
is  kept  at  forcing  heat,  or  we  have  laid  them  on  a  bed 
of  fermenting  materials  inside  a  vinery,  but  wherever 
they  are  placed,  let  about  two  inches  of  leafy  matter, 
not  too  much  decayed,  be  laid  under  them,  and  a  little, 
say  an  inch,  over  them ;  the  latter  prevents  an  undue 
evaiioration  should  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  become 
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diy.  Tlio  potatoes  themselves  are  placed  in  this 
medium,  about  three  oi'  tour  inches  apart,  and  they  may 
remain  liero  until  they  have  begun  to  grow,  botli  at  top 
and  bottom ;  the  object  of  tho  leaves,  &c.,  being  to  on- 
com-age  tliat  growth,  and  likewise,  it  being  the  most 
portable  material,  they  can  be  safely  removed  at  any 
time,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  it  hanging  to  their 
roots.  Now  this  plan,  as  a  preliminary  one,  we  like 
better  than  potting,  which  some  do.  The  latter  mode, 
we  think,  gives  a  stunted,  cramped  growth  to  the  plant, 
and  thougii  the  operation  of  turning  them  out  of  pots 
and  planting  them  in  their  proper  quarters,  may  seem 
an  easy  one,  yet  we  object  to  that  twisted  direction  it 
gives  to  the  roots,  and  in  a  general  way  prefer  removing 
them  with  balls  or  rather  flakes  of  leaty  matter,  which 
we  are  particular  in  planting  in  the  same  way  as  they 
are  taken  up,  and  not  huddled  together  like  a  lot  of 
rubbish  buried  in  a  hole. 

But  now  to  the  bed  on  which  they  are  e.\pected  to 
grow;  and  on  this  point  we  mean  to  say  a  few  words,  as 
we  have  seen  a  good  system  completely  marred  by  a  lit 
of  niggardly  economy,  wliich  banished  tho  potato 
forcing-frames  to  some  out-of-the-way  place,  where  they 
were  denied  that  all-important  agent,  sunshine,  until 
late  in  the  day.  Now  we  never  knew  anyone  who  did 
not  esteem  a  dish  of  nice  young  potatoes  as  one  of  the 
best  adjuncts  to  tho  "  bill  of  lave  ;  "  why,  therefore,  are 
we  to  deny  it  those  advantages  necessary  to  success'  "We 
say,  then,  give  it  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  framing 
ground — we  mean  the  first  portion  that  is  put  into  force 
— after  crops  may  be  suited  elsewhere.  Now,  having  fixed 
on  the  site,  heatiug  materials  must  next  be  thought  of. 
In  the  country,  leaves  are  generally  employed,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  either  dung  or  tan  is  the 
common  article  used.  We  hardly  expect  potatoes  can 
be  aftorded  hot-water-heated  pits,  except  in  especial 
cases;  we  therefore  suppose  a  two  or  three-light  bo.-c- 
frame  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose,  and  heating 
materials  to  be  in  readiness,  wbicb,  on  this  occasion,  we 
shall  presume  to  be  leaves,  the  steadiest  and  most 
suitable  medium  we  know  of,  when  only  a  gentle  heat  is 
wanted.  Our  duties  now  are  to  make  up  the  bed  the  re- 
quired size,  which,  if  done  with  leaves  alone,  must  be  some- 
what larger  than  tho  frame,  but  it  is  very  good  practice 
to  build  the  outsides  with  rough  littery  dung ;  it  stands 
better,  and  let  the  interior  be  of  leaves  only.  As  a  gi'eat 
deal  of  cold  weather  may  be  yet  expected,  and  the  heat 
from  leaves  being  moderate,  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
four  feet  high.  This  being  done,  and  the  frame  and 
lights  put  ou,  we  wait  a  day  or  two,  and  then  put  on  the 
soil,  which  ought  to  be  sound,  good  loam,  not  wet  and 
sodden,  neither  what  is  called  too  light;  that  is,  it  ought 
not  to  be  composed  of  decayed  leaf  and  other  matters  in 
too  great  a  proportion ;  a  robust  tuber  like  the  potato 
requiring  more  substantial  food.  After  the  soil  is  intro- 
duced, we  wait  a  few  days  until  it  gets  warm,  and  some 
fine  day  we  take  advantage  of,  and  remove  the  potatoes 
from  the  position  they  have  been  occupying  in  a  pre- 
paratoiy  way.  In  doing  this,  every  care  must  be  observed 
to  take  them  up  with  all  the  ball  available,  and  carrying 
them  at  once  to  the  frame,  plant  them  with  as  much 
dispatch  as  is  consistent  with  well  doing.  We  usually 
divide  our  frames  into  a  certain  number  of  rows,  as 
near  eighteen  inches  apart  as  they  will  divide  ;  the  rows 
running  across  the  bed,  i.e.,  north  and  south  ;  about  six 
or  seven  inches,  from  plant  to  plant,  is  also  allowed,  and 
as  we  only  plant  the  short-topped  kinds  of  the  ash-leaved 
variety,  we  have  found  the  above  distance  sufficient. 
Now,  as  wo  suppose  the  potatoes  to  be  showing  a  little 
green  top,  we  take  cai'e  not  to  injure  that  top,  and  if  it  be 
too  short  to  allow  the  tuber  sufficient  depth  in  the  soil 
without  a  risk  of  burying  it,  we  leave  the  ground 
shelving  to  it,  or,  what  is  quite  as  well,  add  some  more 
soil  aftervvarJs;  but  in  a  usual  way,  the  tops  are  quite 


enough  advanced  to  admit  tho  full  depth  of  soil  at  once, 
and  the  bed  is  made  up  accordingly ;  when  all  is  right, 
the  frame  is  shut  up,  as  wo  seldom  water  it  at  the  same 
time,  for  it  rarely  happens  that  there  is  sufficient  heat  to 
require  water,  and  there  is  generally  plenty  of  moisture  to 
feed  tho  young  plant  without  its  extracting  an  undue 
amount  from  the  parent  tuber.  We  may  add,  in  this 
mode  we  do  not  sow  Radishes,  as  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  potato,  when  brought  forward  in  the  method 
detailed,  is  such  as  to  leave  no  chance  for  the  Radishes 
doing  anything  but  producing  a  tuft  of  leaves  and  a 
long  neck;  but  we  sometimes  have  a  row  of  pots 
standing  between  the  rows  of  potatoes,  when  our  space 
for  such  things  is  limited  elsewhere,  as  it  very  often  is 
in  early  spring. 

Now,  having  brought  the  amateur  thus  far,  very  little 
remains  to  be  done,  except  to  be  careful  in  covering  up 
at  night,  and  in  severe  weather  that  must  be  done 
securely,  and  to  be  sure  to  give  air  on  all  suitable 
occasions,  shuttiiig  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  Water 
will  be  wanted  as  the  season  advances,  but  of  that  a 
tolerably  good  index  may  be  formed  by  the  weather  out- 
side, and  the  mass  of  foliage  within.  If  the  bed  be 
formed  of  other  materials  than  leaves,  and  the  weather 
very  dull  and  cold  in  February,  or  perhaps  a  severe 
frost  occur  then,  some  additional  heat  in  the  shape  of 
linings  will  be  beneficial,  if  such  assistance  can  be 
granted,  as  that  important  season  generally  drains  all 
the  resources  of  that  kind  for  other  objects.  Now  in 
the  above  details  we  have  supposed  the  frame  and 
lights  to  remain  over  the  crop  until  fit  to  take  up 
for  use,  because  we  think  the  first  crop  is  deserving 
such  indulgence ;  but  in  all  after-crops  some  other  con- 
trivance must  be  adopted,  so  as  simply  to  forward  their 
progress  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  protecting 
materials,  in  which  glass  rarely  forms  a  part;  but  the 
means  we  adopt,  and  other  particulai's  relating  thereto, 
we  must  leave  for  another  time,  and  in  concluding  this 
article,  we  may  say  tho  kind  of  potato  we  plant  is  one 
said  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  old  "  ash-leaved ;  " 
and  though  some  of  the  round  varieties  may  be  very 
good,  yet  the  name  of  a  kidney  can'ies  with  it  some- 
thing like  a  warrant  of  its  qualities,  (and  the  one  we 
have  being  good)  we  have  rarely  used  any  other. 

Kitchen-garden  Sundries. — Sea-Kale  may  now  be 
more  advantageously  forced  in  the  grounds  it  grows  on 
than  it  could  have  been  before  Christmas.  Nevertheless, 
we  cut  some  the  first  week  in  December  so  forced.  Cover 
up  and  protect  it  previously  to  the  application  of 
heating  materials.  Rhubarb  is  by  no  means  so  easily 
hastened  on  as  Sea-Kale,  but  it  makes  quick  progress 
when  it  once  gets  a  start.  Asparagus  may  be  attended 
to,  as  dkeoted  in  former  Calendars.  Cucumbers  that 
have  been  carried  through  so  far  in  a  healthy  condition 
may  now  be  expected  to  do  better,  as  clearer  weather 
may  be  anticipated.  A  little  more  seed  may  be  put 
in  ;  and  those  of  our  readers  who  liave  not  the  means 
to  grow  "  winter  fruit "  must  see  about  sowing  their 
first  lot  without  delay.  Attend  to  the  covering  up  of 
vegetables  that  the  severity  of  the  season  may  require  ;  in 
this  respect  Celery  may  be  included,  if  the  frost  comes 
very  severe.  Let  stores  of  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Beet,  &c., 
be  looked  over,  and  decayed  ones  removed;  and  Onions, 
Dried  Herbs,  and  other  things  must  also  have  that 
timely  "  looking  to  "  which  alone  keeps  them  and  every 
thing  else  iu  that  degree  of  order  which  alone  constitutes 
good  management. 

The  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  will  have 
noticed  the  Kitchen-Garden  department  has,  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  appeared  under  the  initials  of  a  person 
whose  address  it  was  promised  would  be  sliortly  forth- 
coming. In  therefore  making  my  debtU  to  the  gwden- 
ing  world,  I  am  reminded  that  the  established  rules  of 
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society  has  imposed  the  task  of  my  making  sometliing  i 
like  a  "  formal  inti-odnotion."  It  would  be  very  imtbrtu- 
uate  for  rrie  if  that  introduction  required  an  eloquent 
;  appeal :  much  rather  let  it  be  one  of  apology  for  having 
'  entered  into  the  company  of  men  not  less  remarkable 
:  for  tlieir  literary  talents  than  their  sound  practical  skill; 
these  qualities,  so  rarely  combined,  confer  an  honour  on 
any  individual  entering  the  ranks  of  so  distinguished 
a  corps,  that  I  confess  having  entered  on  the  duties  of 
my  department  with  some  dilfidence  :  the  more  so,  from 
the  high  position  my  worthy  predecessor  held  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Fortiniately,  the  department  assigned 
me  is  the  one  in  which  literary  merit  is  less  required 
than  any  other.  The  language  of  poetry,  so  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  "  flowers,"  lias  seldom  descended 
to  notice  the  more  substantial  products  of  tlie  garden  ; 
and  the  whole  calling  being  less  refined  than  the  other 
portions  of  the  ancient  craft,  will,  I  trust,  be  accepted 
as  some  excuse  for  the  absence  of  that  grammatical  lore 
in  which  the  Kitchen-Garden  Calendar  may  be  deficient; 
but  as  we  are  told,  the  critical  taste  of  Goldsmith,  to 


whom  the  MSS.  of  Abercrombie  were  submitted  for  ' 
revision,  sent  them  to  the  press  unaltered,  saving,  the 
simplicity  of  the  author's  style  was  most  befitting  his 
subject,  1  am  the  more  encouraged,  from  such  a  high 
authority,  to  contribute  to  a  journal  bearing  such  an  un- 
ostentatious title,  but  which  lias  furnished  directions 
equally  applicable  to  the  garden  of  a  prince  as  to  the 
peasant ;  and  hoping,  from  tbe  observations  of  a  good 
many  years,  spent  in  gardening  in  five  counties  of 
England,  to  be  able  to  assist  the  amateur  in  adding 
to  tlie  substantial  fare  of  his  table,  or  the  gentleman's 
gardener  in  augmenting  (or  prolonging  the  season  of) 
his  various  productions,  not  foi-getting  that  all-im- 
portant class  by  whose  name  this  .Journal  is  known. 
Having  drawn  these  remarks  to  a  gi'eater  length  than 
I  anticipated,  I  must  conclude  with  the  hope  that  the 
year  18.52  (which  this  number  ushers  in)  may  be  as 
favourable  to  gardening,  and  to  the  readers  of  The  Cot- 
tage Gaudener,  as  is  the  wish  of  the  writer  of  its 
Kitchen-Garden  department, 

.J.  EoBSOX. 
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CALCEOLARIA  KAYII. 

I  A5I  glad  to  see  such  a  pronrinent  notice  taken  of  Cal- 
ceolarias, and  am  happy  to  confirm  the  remarks  of  those 
who  have  spoken  of  "  Kavii,"  which  has  done  remai-kahly 
well  with  me,  perhaps  owing  to  the  situation  in  which  I  have 
grown  it,  tbe  flower-garden  here  being  situated  on  a  rich, 
loamy  soil,  rendered  more  damp  than  most  gardens  are,  by 
being  close  to,  and  very  httle  elevated  above,  a  piece  of 
water  of  considerable  size,  which  is,  I  think,  very  essential 
to  the  growth  of  the  Calceolaria,  and  some  other  things. 

j\Iy  beds  had  all  been  renewed  in  the  spring — in  fact,  the 
gai'den  had  been  revised  and  altered,  so  tliat  my  plants  had 
aU  the  benefits  of  fresh  loam,  which  had  been  trenched  to  a 
considerable  depth.  It  was  rather  fortunate  for  me  that  we 
had  so  much  dry  weather  in  summer,  otherwise  I  fear  many 
of  my  Geraniums,  Terbenus,  ifec,  would  have  become  too  gross 
to  be"  ornamental ;  but,  as  it  was,  they  did  tolerably  well,  but 
none  better  than  this  very  useful  Caleeolaiia,  which  is,  I 
think,  a  great  acquisition  to  the  flower-garden.  Its  large 
trusses  of  flowers  of  rich  bright  yellow,  must  ever  make  it  a 
favourite,  when  purity  of  colouring  is  required,  and  I  know 
of  nothing  to  equal  it  in  tliis  respect. — A  Youso  Gakdenee. 


PEODUCE  OF  COCHIN  CHINA  TOWLS. 
The  Cochin  China  Fowls  being  the  breed  respecting 
which  accurate  information  is  most  required,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  give  a  few  authentic  facts.  In  the  first  place,  as  to 
weights,  here  follows  a  hst  of  those  of  Mr.  Sturgeon's  birds, 
taken  shortly  before  tlie  late  Bii-mingham  Exhibition.  Of 
course,  after  at  least  a  week's  restraint  and  over  excitement, 
they  would  be  found  lighter,  and  would  require  some  little 
time  to  recover  their  original  condition. 

WEIGHTS    OF   ME.    STUROEOX'S    BIRDS. 

Cock  and  three  hens.  First  prize  and  medal  for  unusual 
merit,  at  Birmingham,  December  1851.  Cock  11  lb.  3  oz. 
Hen  S  Ih.  10  oz. ;  do.  8  lb.  b  oz. ;  do.  9  lb. 

Two  cockerels  and  four  pullets.  First  prize  and  medal 
for  unusual  merit ;  all  hatched  third  week  in  April,  1801. 
Cockerel,  10  lb.  12  oz. ;  do.  101b.  8  oz.  Pullet,  U  lb.  4  oz. ; 
do.  Tib.  loz. ;  do.  7  1b.  81b.;  do.  61b.  9  oz. 

Two  cockerels  and  four  pullets.  First  prize.  Cockerel, 
101b.  1-2 oz.,  hatched  in  April;  do.  91b.  li  oz.,  hatched  in 
March.  Pullet,  7  lb.  1:1  oz.;  do.  C  lb.  11  oz.;  do.  61b. 
12  oz. ;  do.  6  lb.  7  oz. ;  all  hatched  the  last  week  in  February. 

Two  cockerels  and  four  pullets.  Second  prize.  Cockerel, 
91b.,  hatched  thu-d  week  in  April ;  do.  101b.,  hatched  third 
week  in  .\pril.  Pullet,  6  lb.  8  oz  ;  do.  7  lb.  7  oz. ;  do.  7  lb. 
12  oz.;  do.  61b.  11  oz.;  two  pullets  hatched  in  Februai-y, 
and  two  in  March. 

Two  cockerels  and  four  pullets.  Third  prize.  Cockerel, 
91b.  4 oz.;   do.  91b.  X2oz.      PuUet,  8  lb.  4oz.;    do.    71b. 
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3  oz.;  do.  7  lb.  7  oz. ;  do.  6  lb.  11  oz. ;  all  hatched  third  week 
in  April. 

The  second  piece  of  statistics  respects  the  productiveness 
of  the  race.  Mr.  Punchard,  of  Haverhill,  Suifolk,  calculates 
that  between  the  Christmas-days  of  1850  and  1851,  he  will 
have  obtained  from  35  hens,  ami  their  progeny,  at  least  six 
thousand  e<iys  !  K  note  of  them,  with  the  respective  dates 
at  which  they  were  collected  during  the  year,  is  appended. 

THE     FARM,    C0M5IENCISG    CHRISTMAS 

1850  TO  1851. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Several  pullets  laying. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  birds,  to  attain  these  weights, 
and  able  to  throw  off  this  amazing  superfluity  of  nutriment, 
must  not  only  be  liberally,  but  judiciously  fed.  To  the 
growing  chicks,  the  materials  necessary  to  fonu  bone,  as  well 
as  flesh  and  sinew,  must  be  supijlied.  At  Birmingham,  a 
Cockerel  othenvise  perfect,  was  supposed  to  have  suffered 
the  accident  of  some  injury  or  fractm-e  in  the  legs,  but  he 
was  only  rickety.  His  frame  abounded  in  all  requisites, 
except  phosphate  of  Ume  to  steady  his  dnimsticks.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  quadrupeds  suck  in  this  huild- 
inij  material  of  their  skeleton,  with  tlieir  mother's  milk, 
which  contains  it  in  sufliciency,  but  that  gallinaceous  birds 
must  take  it  u'ilh  tlieir  food.  Therefore,  calcined  oyster- 
shells,  broken  egg-shells,  chopped  bones,  pollard  mixed  stiff 
with  milk,  and  such  hke,  should  be  allowed  to  be  eaten  ad 
i  libitum.  Coai-se  barley-bread  is  for  many  reasons  an  ex- 
cellent and  convenient  thing  to  feed  young  fowls  with.  It 
is  a  little,  not  much  U-oublo,  to  get  prepared,  and  those  who 
once  try  it  will  find  its  usefulness. — D. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

PiG-yEKDiNG. — ''In  answer  to  an  eiujuiry  from  .1  Su/iscrif>er  from 
the  First  Number,  as  to  whether  I  should  consider  boiled  mangold  wurt- 
zel,  or  other  roots,  mixed  witli  bran,  for  store  pigs,  as  coming  under  the 
head  of  Stops  or  Messsea.  mentioned  in  my  article  on  pigs,  1  beg 
to  say  that  for  store  pigs,  I  certiiinly  should  not  consider  boiled  raan- 
golil  wurtzel  as  a  slop  or  mess.  Store  pigs  do  not  demand  such 
careful  feeding  as  Foftenhig  pigs.  They  may  very  well  be  fed  on 
roots  and  other  vegetables,  with  a  very  small  allowance  of  dry  food  ; 
and  boiled  mangold  wurtzel,  mixed  with  bran,  would  make,  I  dare- 
say, very  good  food  for  thorn,  although  I  never  tried  it.  A  practical 
writer  on  these  subjects  says : — '  In  short  the  juice  (of  mangold  wurtzel) 

is  most  excellent  for  the  mixing  of  most  food  for  pigs my 

copper  holds  seven  strike  bushels  ;  I  put  in  three  bushf^Is  of  mangold 
wurtzel,  cut  into  pieces  two  inches  thick,  and  then  fill  the  copper  with 
water.  I  draw  off  as  much  of  the  liiiuor  as  I  want  to  wet  the  meal  for 
fattening  pigs,  and  the  rest,  roots  and  all,  1  feed  the  yard  hogs  with.  If 
you  give  boiled  or  steamed  potatoes  to  pigs,  there  wants  some  liquor  to 
mix  with  the  potatoes,  as  the  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled  is 
hurtful  to  any  animals  who  drink  it.  With  pittcniiig  pigs  I  should  not 
consider  boiled  mangold  wurtzel  as  desirable  food  ;  a  little  wurtzel  occa- 
sionally, or  some  other  vegetables,  are  necessary  to  keep  their  bowels  in 
good  conditions,  but  beyond  this  I  should  not  recommend  vegetables  as 
food  ioT  fattening  pigs.'  " — W.  H.  W. 

Cedar  Leaves  (J.  P.  iJ/.).— The  accumulation  of  its  leaves  under  a 
cedar-tree  does  it  no  good,  nor  would  it  be  good  practice  to  dig  them  in, 
hut  the  top  layer  of  them  may  do  some  good  over  peas,  to  keep  off  mice, 
though  not  so  effectual  as  the  small  tops  of  gorse  or  furze.  No  tree  is 
sooner  improved  by  a  top-dressing  of  good  fresh  soil  than  a  cedav.  We 
would  scrape  away  all  the  loose  stuff  from  under  your  cedar,  and  put  on 
a  few  inches  of  good  rich  earth  instead. 

Laurel  and  Holly  Hedges  {Ibid). — Laurels  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  plant  three  feet  apart  for  a  hedge,  to  fill  up  quickly  ;  and  the 
hollies  two  fei^t  high,  plant  eighteen  inches  apart. 

CvtTi^G'A  {Anxious  to  Learn).— AW  the  plants  in  your  list  will  grow 
from  cuttings  except  Hotly  and  Arbutus,  but  the  cuttings  must  be  put  in 
in  August  or  September.  The  Cotonedster  "with  red  berries,"  if  it  is  a 
trailing  evergreen,  is  C.  microphiflla,  and  you  may  put  in  cuttings  of  it 
now,  or  any  time  to  the  end  of  Ularcb.  The  Heaths  and  other  green- 
house plants  will  grow  from  cuttingsjustasyou  propose.  The  Red  Spider 
is  very  fond  of  Siphovdmpylits  betulaf alius.  A  corer  for  a  volume  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener  costs  a  shilling  from  any  bookseller,  and  the 
binding  will  be  eStra,  and  that  you  must  bargain  about  with  your  own 
bookbinder. 

Climbers  for  Warm  and  Cold  Houses  (E.  J. /f.) — In  the  warm 
house  Pnssiflora  edtilis  and  qtiadrangtilaris  will  do  remarkably  well ; 
placing  the  rirst  in  the  coldest  part,  and  the  latter  in  the  warmest.  The 
first  is  not  showy,  but  its  fruit  is  very  agreeable  to  most  people.  The 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  large,  and  also  good;  but  you  will  not  obtain  it 
unless  by  artificial  impregn.ition.  If  you  look  back  you  will  find  the 
whole  process  described  by  iVIr.  Beaton.  For  other  two  Creepers  we 
recommend  Stephanotis  jioriliunda  and  I/iomea  Horsfallias.  Four 
climbers  for  the  greenhouse  in  large  pots,  or  planted  out,  might  be 
Mandenilla  suaveolens  and  Ipomea  Leant  at  the  warmest  end;  and 
Passifiora  cterulea  racemosa  and  P.  Colinlli.  These  would  soon  cover 
the  roof.  For  smaller  growing  things  you  might  prefer  the  Kennedi/a 
tribe,  and  others.  Lists  and  descriptions  have  previously  been  given. 
The  temperature  is  quite  suitable  for  the  present ;  cold  house,  •iO''  to  45°, 
and  15^  more- for  the  warm  one.  The  sun  as  it  gets  higher  will  give  a 
higher  temperature.  The  flower  and  leaf  sent  belongs,  we  suspect,  to 
Gcsnera  elorigata;  it  v\ill  require  the  warm  house.  \^'e  suspect  the 
cause  of  its  not  opening  its  flowers,  is  either  some  check  it  has  received 
in  getting  it  home,  or  the  very  dull  weather.  If  healthy  it  will  yet 
bloom.  It  flowers  best  at  this  season  of  the  year;  when  done  flowering 
prune  it  freely,  and  let  it  grow  afresh. 

Lobelias,  Scarlet  and  Pink  (j1/.  M.).~\Ve  presume  that  you  have 
got  Cardiiiulis.  or  some  allied  kinds,  and  Tupa  blanda.  Do  not  be  dis- 
tressed about  their  appearance  now ;  let  them  die  down  ;  all  they  require 
is  to  be  kept  from  frost  and  extreme  damp.  Towards  spring  the  young 
shoots,  or  suckers,  will  appear  through  the  soil,  and  then  you  may  either 
divide  the  plants,  or  pot  each  sucker  separately;  whether  tor  beds,  or  pot 
plants,  they  are  worth  that  care.  When  well  established,  the  soil  should 
be  light,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  too  rich.  Either  the  greenhouse  or  pit 
will  do,  but  if  you  have  plenty  of  room  the  first  will  be  the  safest.  In 
dry  warm  places  they  will  stand  in  the  open  air,  especially  the  scarlets. 

Crossing  Geraniums  {Verbena). —Yon  are  quite  right.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  triumph  to  get  a  pure  white  and  a  purple  like  Unique,  with 
the  habit  of  Lady  Mary  Fox,  or  of  Diudematum ;  but  these  colours,  if 
we  could  get  them,  would  reward  us,  whatever  the  habit  of  the  plants 
might  be.  Vour  question  is,  however,  the  most  difficult  problem  of  the 
day,  but  as  it  is  not  pressing  just  now,  we  will  wait  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Beaton  will  say  in  his  forthcoming  enumeration  of  our  bedders. 

Sundries  {J.  H.). — AVe  shall  be  most  happy  to  assist  you  against  the 
inhospitable  climate  on  the  "  north  shore  near  Liverpoul,"  but  you  can- 
not lie  otherwise  than  a  good  gardener  after  going  on  so  far  with  "  the 
best  publication  in  the  whole  world  of  the  sort."  The  Rhododendrons, 
Azatciis,  and  Kulmia  latifolia,  you  had  from  Surrey,  are  as  hardy  as  the 
Gorse  or  Broom,  and  you  need  not  pot  them  at  all,  unless  you  wish  to  see 
their  flowers  a  little  sooner,  and  most  beautiful  flowers  they  are.  We 
call  thtm  "  American  plants,"  which  require  peat  earth,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  balls  about  their  roots.  The  standard  and  dwarf  Roses  from  the 
nursery  will  not  flower  well  next  season  if  you  pot  them,  but  if  you  pot 
them  now  and  plunge  them  in  the  open  ground,  they  will  be  ready  for 
another  year,  and  you  can  take  them  into  the  greenhouse  after  they  get  a 
little  frost,  or  say  any  time  in  January,  and  tliat  would  be  time  enough 
to  take  in  tlie  American  plants  another  year.  We  do  not  know  the 
Trumpet  Lily  by  that  name,  but  as  you  have  it  in  fiowcr,  send  us  a  single 
flower  and  a  piece  of  a  leaf,  and  we  shall  tcU  you  all  about  it,  or  anything 
else  you  may  want  to  know,  at  any  time.  We  suspect  you  mean  Ric'hardia 
cethiopica,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  in  flower  now. 

Tree  Pieont  (T.  C.  i^.).—Vou  had  better  not  disturb  your  Tree ;3ffi07?y 
for  two  or  three  years,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  propag'ate  ;  and  if  you 
should  kill  such  a  fine  plant  you  would  never  forgive  yourself.    It  will 


grow  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  a  late  frost 
is  as  apt  to  hurt  tlie  flower-buds  as  to  destrov  pear  and  apple  blossoms  ; 
therefore  the  right  time  to  shelter  it  is  in  April,  not  in  winter,  for  it  is  then 
as  hardy  as  the  pear  or  apple.  Yovr  best  way  to  increase  it,  is  to  divide 
the  ball  of  roots  into  two  or  more  divisions  in  March,  but  you  must  do  it 
very  carefully.  When  the  plant  is  large,  one  of  the  outside  stems  may 
be  split  from  the  rest,  so  as  to  carry  a  few  roots  with  it,  and  that  soon 
UKikes  a  new  plant. 

AscLEPiAS  TUBEROSA  [Elizn). — Keep  the  roots  in  a  pot  of  soil,  not 
too  dry,  and  away  from  the  frost,  as  you  would  a  small  dahlia  root,  until 
next  April;  then  plant  it  out  under  a  south  wall,  or  on  rockwork.  in  a 
warm  sunny  place.  It  is  a  very  pretty  old  plant,  rising  to  18  or  20  inches 
high,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  roots,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  situation  ;  light  rich  loam  and  peat  on  a  dry  bottom  suits  it  better 
than  any  thing  *  something  should  be  thrown  over  the  roots  in  winter  to 
keep  off  the  wet,  as  it  is  rather  delicate,  and  is  very  apt  to  die  in  winter. 

Alstromkrias  (Ibid). — Plant  your  Chilian  Alstronierias  at  once  ;  any 
common  light  soil  will  do  for  them  ;  put  the  roots  four  inches  under  the 
surface,  and  put  snine  litter  over  to  keep  them  from  frost.  They  will 
flower  next  May  or  June  ;  and  they  will  be  from  a  foot  to  three  feet  high, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  roots. 

Yellow  Banksian  Rose  (W^.). —The  Banksian  Roses  are  not  at  all 
fit  subjects  fur  amateurs  to  grow  in  pots.  The  best  gardeners  can  hardly 
get  them  to  flower  that  way.  Your  only  chance  is  to  cut  in  your  plant 
very  close  next  March,  shake  away  all  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  repot 
it  in  fresh  soil  in  a  larger  pot,  and  give  it  two  more  shifts  before  the  end  of 
August,  the  last  pot  to  be  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  not  to  prune 
it  any  next  winter,  and  in  I\Iay,  1853,  it  may  bloom. 

Gladiolus  Gandavensis,  k.c.  (/iirf).— This  ought  to  flower  in  a 
large  pot,  but  much  better  if  you  plant  it  out  in  a  good  border  next  spring. 
You  need  not  repot  it  before  the  end  of  January.  Cuvielina  Ceslcstis 
should  be  treated  like  Salvia  patens,  the  roots  taken  up  before  winter 
and  put  out  in  April.  Datvra  cerntocai/lon  is  a  tender  annual,  it  should 
be  sown  in  a  hotbed  at  the  end  of  March,  and  planted  out  in  a  warm 
place  by  the  end  of  May ;  it  has  a  very  handsome  large  flower  on  a 
weedy-like  plant. 

Kalmia  Latifolia  (Ibid).— Yonr  soil  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  it, 
otherwise  it  is  a  most  beautiful  plant,  and  a  free  flowerer.  You  must  give 
it  only  very  good  peat,  and  water  it  well  in  summer. 

TnoptEOLUM  TRicoLORUM  (Ibid). — It  is  one  of  the  freest-flowering 
plants  we  have,  and  the  prettiest ;  but  it  requires  a  constant  exposure  to 
pure  air,  and  abundance  of  water  after  the  buds  appear.  Your  root 
could  not  have  been  strong  enoush  to  flower  last  year,  but  after  such  a 
growth  as  you  describe  it  will  certainly  flower  this  next  spring,  if  you  attend 
to  the  air  and  water  as  above  ;  close  confinement  is  the  ruin  of  it  in  most 
hands.  It  would  thrive  well  in  a  constant  draft,  no  matter  how  cold,  if 
above  the  freezing  point ;  and  so  with  all  the  family. 

Korl-Rabi  [J.  S.  G.).— It  is  usually  boiled  in  slices,  and  eaten  with 
melted  butter.  It  never  increases  in  size  beyond  that  it  attains  the  first 
year.  A  north  border  overshadowed  with  elms  will  grow  nothing  profit- 
ably. You  will  have  seen  lately  what  has  been^said  about  a  north  border 
not  overshadowed. 

Close  Glass  (J.  S.  L.).— You  ask— "Would  it  not  be  well  for  the 
glass  of  a  greenhouse  to  lap  close  in  all  cases,  where  no  artificial  heat  is 
required?"  In  our  opinion,  founded  on  experience,  it  would  not,  even 
tliuugh  you  use  "  Hartley's  Patent  for  the  roof,  and  twenty-one  ounce 
glass  for  tiie  front  sashes."  In  such  a  structure,  when  the  cold  is  very 
severe,  even  those  thicknesses  will  not  sufficiently  keep  out  the  cold,  with- 
out additional  shelter,  and  in  milder  seasons  the'  additional  healthiness  of 
plants  in  an  upen-lapped  structure,  far  exceeds  any  trifling  saving  of 
trouble  required  for  sheltering  in  the  colder  seasons. 

Draining  Gardens  (J.  S.)~ — In  your  clay  soil  you  must  not  have 
the  side  drains  more  than  five  yards  apart,  whereas  in  your  plan  they  are 
eight  yards.  There  is  no  need  to  have  a  side  drain  so  close  to  the  main 
drain,  as  you  have  it  at  the  corner  marked  E.  Do  not  have  the  side 
drains  fall  into  the  main  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  Although  you 
are  intending  to  drain  still  in  fyour  northern  situation,  and  heavy  soil,  we 
strenuously  recommend  you  to  plant  above  the  level.  It  will  save  your 
fruit-trees  from  disease,  and  promote  the  ripening  of  vour  fruit. 

Melon  (T.  D.  P.i.— We  know  nothing  about  the  St.  Helier  Hfelon. 
Try  it,  but  do  not  depend  upon  it  for  your  main  crop.  Grow  some  other 
which  you  know  to  be  good,  or  you  may  lose' the  season.  If  you  mean 
"  the  chamber  "  under  the  mould  of  your  cucumber-Iied,  you  may  heat 
that  to  10(1°,  as  that  temperature  only  heats  the  soil  to  85'',  but  you  must 
not  have  the  air  in  which  the  plants  grow  heated  to  100°. 

Over-luxuriant  Apricot  and  Cherry  {F.  Orgill). — By  all  means 
open  a  trench  at  about  three  feet  from  the  stem  round  each,  cut  through 
every  root  you  come  to  in  digging  down  two  feet  perpendicularly  ;  then 
clear  away  underneath,  and  cut  through  all  the  tap-roots.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  tell  you  "how  to  make  the  most  of  a  frame,"  unless  we 
know  what  it  is  that  you  wish  to  grow. 

Hampton  Court  and  Cumberland  Lodge  Vines  (R.  D.  L.). — 
The  latter,  we  believe,  i§  about  twice  as  large  as  that  at  Hampton  Court. 
The  vinery  at  Hampton  Court  is  only  70  feet  long,  whilst  the  vinery  at 
Cumberland  Lodge  is  138  feet  in  length,  and  is  wider  than  that  at  Hamp- 
ton. Each  vinery  is  filled  by  one  vine.  In  1813  we  know  that  the 
Cumberland  Lodge  vine  ripened  2000  bunches.  Ftic/isias  should  be 
trained  in  a  pyramidal  form,  the  centre  stem  should  be  well  clothed  with 
branches  from  the  soil  upwards. 

Peaches  Shedding  their  Fruit  (P.  T.). — Our  correspondent  says, 
"  I  have  two  Peach-trees  in  my  garden,  facing  the  south,  trained  on  the 
rear  wall  of  a  range  of  cottages,  and  having  a  strawberry  bed  in  frcnt  of 
about  eight  feet  wide  from  wall  to  path.  These  trees  appear^very  healthy, 
and  produce  abundance  of  fruit  every  year,  which  grows  to  a  full  size, 
turns  colour  as  //"ripe,  and  then  falls  off  in  rapid  succession,  whilst  hard 
and  unfit  for  the  table."  Never  was  a  more  decided  example  of  the_ in- 
consequences of  growing  strawberries  on  a  fruit  border.  If  you  remove 
the  strawberries  from  a  circuit  of  five  or  six  feet  round  each  of  your  wall 
trees,  cover  over  that  space  in  summer  with  mulch,  and  during  long 
droughts  give  water  plentifully  twice  a^week,  your  peaches  will  not  shed 
their  fruit. 

Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary  (If.  J.).— You  can'have  a  cover 
through  any  bookseller  from  Messrs.  Orr  and  Co.,  2,  Amen  Corner.    We 
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certainly  cannot  tell  you  how  the  syllables  are  sounded,  nor  do  we  under- 
stiiiid  how  you  can  make  a  mistake  with  the  accents. 

CvDONiA  jAPONic.v  {M.  iV.),— You  Hiav  move  this  now,  but  the  best 
time  for  doing  so  is  November,  or  end  ot  Octuber.  We  think  you  will 
have  found  what  you  require  in  iVlrL  Beaton's  subsequent  notes  on 
Climbing  Roses. 

LiQuiu-MANURE  (F.  C). — The  liquid  from  a  dunghcap  will  benefit 
instead  of  injuring  your  newly-planted  shrubs,  if  applied  when  they  are 
growing.  Tliis  is  not  the  season  for  applying,  but  in  the  spring  and 
summer.     We  cannot  recommend  dealers. 

Ci.NEKAEiA  MARiTiMA,  &c.  [S.  6'.)— We  are  sorry  you  cannot  meet 
with  this  and  Cmlestina  agerutoides,  and  agree  with  you  in  thinking  any 
one  advertising  them  would  be  remunerated.  The  Centipede  is  not  a  foe 
to  the  gardeners. 

Poultry  Dealers  {F.B.). — They  must  advertise.  We  cannot  recom- 
mend them. 

Great-flowered  Henbane — (H.  W.).  —  We  do  not  think  this  is 
to  be  hud  of  tlorists  yet.  Saponaria  calabrica  could  be  had  of  any  of  the 
large  nurserymen  near  London. 

Tulip  Lists  {Enfield). — Priced  lists  of  tulips,  contaiuing  descriptions 


^Ubevttsinnent^. 


Now  readyy  complete  in  one  volume,  price  Hs  Grf,  clolh^ 

THE   COTTAGE  GARDENERS'  DICTIONARY. 

DESCRIBING 

THE    PLANTS,    FEUITS,  AND   VEGETABLES   DESIRABLE   FOR  THE    GARDEN, 
AND   EXPLAINING   THE   TERMS  AND   OPERATIONS   EMPLOYED   IN   THEIR  CULTIVATION. 

EDITED    BY    GEORGE    W.     JOHNSON,    ESQ., 

EDITOR  OF  "the  COTTAGE  GARDENER,**  "THE  GARDENERS*  ALMANACK,**   ETC. 

LONDON;     WILLIAM    S.    ORB    &    CO.,    AMEN    CORNER. 


OOWERBY'S     ENGLISH      BO- 

Kj  TANY. — To  be  disposed  oi  (the  property 
of  a  widow)  the  first  50  numbers  ul'  Suvverby's 
English  Botany,  now  issuing,  in  monthly  parts, 
at  3s.  dd.  each,  and  to  be  completed  in  80  num- 
bers. Also  a  handsome  collection  of  dried  Bri- 
tish Plants,  carefully  prepared.  —  Apply  to 
J.  B.  H.,  Post-office,  Madely,  Newcastle,  Staf- 
fordshire. 

pHRISTMAS.  —  At     this    festive 

V  period  of  the  year,  when  friends  and  lovers 
assemble  at  the  social  board,  or  join  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance,  a  more  than  usual  an.\iety 
is  created  for  Personal  Attraction,  and  the 
following  unrivalled  discoveries  for  the  Toilet 
are  called  into  increased  requisition,  namely — 

ROWLANDS' MACASSAR  OIL,  for  creating 
and  sustaining  a  luxuriant  head  of  hair. 

ROWLANDS'  KALVDOR,  for  rendering 
the  Skin  soft,  fair,  and  blooming. 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO,  or  Pearl  Denti- 
frice,  for  imparting  a  pearl-like  whiteness  to 
the  Teeth,  and 

ROWLANDS'  AQUA  D'ORO,  a  fragrant 
and  spirituous  Perfume,  an  essential  accom- 
paniment to  places  of  public  amusement  and 
crowded  assemblies. 

The  Patronage  of  Royalty  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  high  uppreciation  by  rank  and  fashion, 
with  the  well-known  mfallible  efficacy  of  these 
articles,  give  them  a  celebrity  unparalleled,  and 
render  them  a  peculiarly  Elegant  and  Sba- 
soNABLE  Present. 

Beware  oi--  Spurious  Imitations.  The 
only  genuine  of  each  bears  the  name  of 
"ROWLANDS'"  preceding  that  of  the 
Article  on  the  wrapper  or  label. 

Sold  by  A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  20, 
Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and 
Perfumers. 

WORKS  OF  PERMANENT  In- 
terest originally  issued  by  Messrs. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  now  offered  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

In  8  vols,  imperial  Svo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £b  12«. 
THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND  ;  being  a  History  of  the  People  as 
well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many 
Hundred  Woodcuts,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
Portraits,  Engraved  on  Steel.  By  Gboege 
L.  CuAiK  and  Cmables  Macfaelanb. 

*,♦  An  INDEX  to  the  WORK,  by  H.  C 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  State  Paper  Otiicc,  has  just 
been  published,  price  lus  cloth. 

In  2  vuln.  imperial  8t'0,  cloth  lettered, 

price  £2  -Is. 

THE    HISTORY    OF   ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  THIRTV  i'EARS'  PEACE; 

1810—1846.     By  Harriet  Martineau.  With 

Portraits  Engraved  on  Steel. 

r.nndon  :  Wm.  S.  Orr  S:  Co.,  Amcn-Corner. 


TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  NATURE,  AND  THE  WORLD  AT  LARGE. 


On  the  3rd  of  January,  1852,  price  \\d,  to  be  continued  Weekly ;  also  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  7d 
[unifurm  in  size  and  appearance  with  "Dickens'  Houseuolu  Wobds  "),  No.  I.  of 

KIDD'S    LONDON    JOURNAL: 

A  Literary,  Scientific,  Instructive,  and  Amusing  Family  Paper. 

Conducted  by  Me.  WILLIAM  KIDl),  op  Hammersmith, 

Attthor  of  •'  British  Song  Birds,'*  "  Birds  of  Passage,"  "  Essays  on  Natural  History,** 

"  Instinct  and  Reason,"  "  The  Aviary  and  its  Occupants."  fyc,  7ioiv  publishijig, 

weekly,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Newspaper. 


From  the  Critic,  London  Literary  Journal,  No.  257,  December  15,  1851  : — 
"A  New  Weekly  Journal  of  Natural  History.— We  observe  that  Mr.  William  Kidd,  of 
Hammersmith,  the  author  of  so  many  interesting  and  intructive  works  on  Natural  History,  is 
about  to  address  himself  to  the  public,  through  a  cheap  Weekly  Journal  of  his  onn.  This  we  take 
to  be  a  wise  step  ;  for  the  amateur  and  the  experienced  naturalist  alike  require  an  organ  and  a  friend. 
Such,  we  anticipate,  Kidd's  London  Journal  will  be  ;  and  our  readers  can  judge  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  anticipation,  for  we  have,  by  means  of  Extracts  from  his  Essays,  published  in  the 
Gardeners*  Chronicle  and  elsewhere,  made  them  familiar  with  the  generality  of  William  Kino's 
mind,  and  the  correctness  of  his  acquirements  as  a  student  of  nature.  Kidd's  London  Journal 
is,  we  observe,  to  be  the  same  size  as  '  Household  Words,'  and  will  contain  other  information  than 
that  which  the  Editor  has  spent  a  life  in  obtaining  and  generalising," 

London  :  Published  by  George  Beegeh,  Holywell-street,  Strand,  {to  whom  Books  for  Reviews 
and  Communications  should  be  forwarded),  and  procurable,  by  order,  of  every  Bookseller  and 
Newsvender  in  the  Kingdom. 


Part  I.  —To  be  continued  Monthly,  Price  Is.  C(/.,  with  two  Coloured  Plates  and  Sixteen  Pages 
of  Letter-Press,  interspersed  with  Wood  Engravings, 

THE    iAlPM    gOiVlMI^IOli, 

AND    FLORIST'S    GUIDE; 

Or,  Hints  on  General  Cultivation,  Floriculture  and  Hothouse  Management, 

with  a  Record  of  Botanical  Progress. 

Conducted  by  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea. 

assisted  by  a.  HENFREY,  F.L.S.,  AND  W.  P.  AYRES,  CM, U.S. 

This  work  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  Flower- culture  and  Botany,  being  intended  to  form  a 
Monthly  Record,  with  faithful  representations,  of  such  Plants— whether  newly-imported  species, 
or  new  varieties  of  Florists'  Flowers — as  are  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation.  Each  Part  is 
intended  to  contain  Two  Plates,  drawn  from  nature,  and  coloured  in  every  respect  equal  to  those 
in  the  "Gardeners'  Magazine  of  Botany,"  with  Sixteen  Pages  of  Letter-press,  interspersed 
with  Vignettes  and  Engravings  on  Wood. 

The  Plates  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  allotted  so  as  both  to  represent  the  finest  Florists'  Flowers 
as  they  come  into  bloom,  and  the  most  interesting  and  newest  Flowering  Plants  imported  during  the 
season,  or  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  In  each  case,  when  the  subjects  admit  of  it, 
two  or  more  figures  will  be  grouped  together,  so  that  three  or  four  subjects  may  frequently  be 
represented  on  the  Two  Plates. 

The  Letter-press  will  consist  of  popular  descriptions  of  the  Coloured  Illustrations,  with  their 
history  and  cultivation  in  plain  and  popular  language,  with  due  precision,  but  without  any  attempt 
at  technical  description ;  Notices  of  New  Flowering  Plants  from  Public  and  Private  Gardens  and 
the  Nurseries,  accompanied  by  Wood  Engravings  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  which  the 
Plates  will  not  sutflce  to  illustrate;  and  a  record  of  Botanical  progress  derived  from  personal 
observation,  or  gleaned  from  the  foreign  journals,  and  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Societies, 

As  it  will  be  the  object  ot  the  Conductors  to  place  before  their  readers  informatiou  on  all  the 
best  and  newest  Flowers  and  Plants,  with  lUustralions  of  them,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  Culti- 
vators residing  at  a  distance  from  London  to  acquaint  them,  from  time  to  time,  witli  the  esistence 
of  novelties  worthy  of  being  figured,  described,  and  cultivated.  All  sucli  coiumumcations  will  be 
treated  with  attention  and  impartiality. 

London  ;  W.  S.  Orr,  and  Co.,  Amen  Corner, 


:  of  the  flowers,  may  be  had  gratis   of  Mr.  Groom,  or  any  other  large 

grower  of  tuli|(s  for  sale.  i 

'       Keri'Ing  Hedgehogs.— A  correspondent  [An  Experienrer)  in  answer 

to  J.  C.'s  enquiries,  says  : — "Procure  two  young  ones,  male  and  female  ;    \ 
I  put  them  in  your  garden,  but  if  they  have  not  a  good  warm  bed,  they  will    j 
I  not  live;  get  a  barrowful  of  dry  leaves,  place  them  in  any  out-of-the-way 
,  spot  in  your  garden,  there  put  the  hedgehogs,  and  give  them  acorns,  craba, 

apples,  &.C.,  but  best  of  all,  a  small  dish  of  milk.  They  will  live  on  bread, 
■  and  if  you  teach  them  to  understand  any  call,  they  will  come  at  the  signal, 

and  cat  at  their  little  trough." 
1       Names  of  Orcuids  {A   Correspondent). — Your  orchid  flowers  came 
j  in  tolerable  condition,   but  some  of  the  labclluma  had  lost  their  colour. 

They  are— 1.  Zygopetalum  Maekayii.     2.  Z.  Mackayii,  &  large  \zi.     3. 

Z.  brachypetalum,  hut  so  faded,  that  wc  are  not  quite  sure  we  are  correct 

in  so  naming  it.    4.  Z.  Murrayanum, 

London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;    and  Published  by  William 
I       Somerville  Ore,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
'       Christ  Church,  City  of  Loudon. — January  1st,  1852. 
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Lucian. 

Lambs  begin  to  fall. 

Black  Hellebore  flowers. 

1  Sun.  akter  Epipuamy.  Hil.  T.  beg. 

Plough  Monday. 

Hilary.  Cambridge  Term  begins. 

O.U"ord  Term  begins. 
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To  no  class  of  men,  independent  of  tbe  practitionera  of  tbeir  own  art, 
are  gardeners  more  indebted,  tbun  to  those  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  reason  for  the  obligation  is  obvious.  In  all  ages  down  to  tbe 
seventeenth  century,  physical  remedies  were  chiefly  derived  from  plants  ; 
a  knowledge  of  these,  therefore,  was  essential  to  the  dispenser  and  pre- 
scriber  of  ^hem  ;  plants  became  their  especial  study,  they  collected  them 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  cultivated  them  to  ascertain  their  pro- 
perties, and  wrote  concerning  them,  to  impart  their  acquired  knowledge. 
It  is  remarkable,  but  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  all  our  earliest 
botanical  works  are  from  the  pens  of  men  of  medicine.  Turner,  Lyte, 
and  Gerard,  were,  each,  liUe  Parkinson,  whose  Herbal  happens  to  be 
lying  open  before  us,  "  a  worthy  apothecary  and  herbalist."  Indeed, 
herbalist  and  apothecary  were  thensynunymes,  and  Shakspere  was  right 
in  describing  his  apothecary  as  *'  culbng  of  simples,"  and  in  mentioning 
no  other  medicaments  but  "  musty  seeds,"  and  "old  cakes  of  roses," 
for  mineral  drugs  were  then  rarely  administered.  The  poet  might  liave 
alluded  with  equal  truth  to  the  apothecary  culling  when  the  suught-for 
herb's  star  was  m  the  ascendant,  for  it  was  believed  by  those  simplers 
that  each  was  under  the  influence  of  a  Planet,  and  even  as  late  as  1/90, 
Ulr.  Meyrick.  a  surgeon  and  a  friend  of  Withering,  "  at  tirst  proposed,  in 
order  to  gratify  such  as  are  fond  of  exhiliiting  medicine  astrologically,  to 
preflx  (in  his  New  Family  Hevbai)  the  character  of  the  Planet  which  is 
supposed  to  govern  each  herb."  For  the  sake  of  an  illustration,  if  we 
consult  the  old  herbalists  as  to  the  properties  of  Hyssnp,  we  shall  find 
that  Culpepper  says  "The  herb  is  Jupiter's,  and  the  sign  Cancer.  It 
strengthens  all  the  parts  of  the  body  under  Cancer  and  Jupiter,"  and 
Dr.  Bulleyn,  without  any  allusion  to  these  astrological  whimsies,  though 
he  lived  a  century  before  Culpepper,  says,  in  his  BooA-  of  Simples — 
"  Hyssop  is  hut  m  the  third  degree  ;  it  hath  virtue  to  make  humours  thin 
and  warm.  Sodden  with  figs,  rue,  and  honey,  in  clean  water,  and  drank, 
it  greatly  helpeth  the  sickness  in  the  lungs  and  old  coughs.  Sodden  with 
Grains  of  Paradise,  called  Cardamoinum,  it  mightily  purgeth  and 
bringeth  good  colour.  Figs,  salt,  nitre,  and  hyssop,  stamped  together, 
and  applied  to  the  spleen,  help  it  much,  and  taketh  away  the  water  that 
runneth  between  the  skin  and  the  fiesh.  Sodden  with  o-cymel  it 
cleanseth  phlegm.  This  herb  was  used  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  old 
time  of  the  bloody  sacrifice,  and  the  holy  prophet,  in  his  51st  Psalm, 
sayeth  unto  Almighty  Gud— '  Sprinkle  me,  O  Lord,  with  Hy:ssop,  &c.' 
Gad  grant  us  all  to  have  such  blessed  plants  of  that  Hyssop  in  our 
garden,  which  have  virtue  to  heal  all  sicknesses  of  the  Soul  defiled  with 
sin."  Contemporary  with  this  last-quoted  author,  and  his  eciual  in  rising 
superior  to  the  astrological  darkness  of  his  period,  was  Rembeet 
DoDOENs,  who.  although  a  foreign  botanist,  deserves  mention,  if  it  was 
only  on  account  of  his  works  being  the  foundation,  upon  which  cur  own 
botanist  and  gardener,  Gerard,  founded  his  "  Herbal,"  as  Lyte  had 
done  his  before  ;  but  besides  this  he  was  an  encourager  of  horticulture 
himself.  This  physician  and  botanist  was  born  near  iVIechlin,  in  Flanders, 
in  151".  He  studied  at  Louvaine  :  became  conspicuous  for  his  learning 
whilst  young ;    travelled  into  Italy  ;  and  on  his  return  was  appointed 


physician  to  the  Emperor  MaximiUan  the  11.— as  he  was  afterwards  to 
Rodolph  the  II.  The  importunity  of  his  friends  procured  his  dismission 
from  the  Emperor's  service.  He  then  practised  at  Antwerp;  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  Professor  of  Physic  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in 
IMS— fi.  He  wrote  on  subjects  connected  with  Astronomy,  Geography, 
and  Physic,  but  is  chieflv  noted  for  his  productions  on  Botany.  He  first 
Iiublished  in  1.552,  his  Fntg-um  Historiu,  and  Herbarium  Bel^ieum. 
But  his  chief  work  appeared  in  1583,  in  which  he  included  all  his  other 
botanical  writings  under  the  title  of  Stirpium  Histories  Pemptades. 
Kach  Pemptade  is  divided  into  five  books.  The  first  Pemptade  contains 
numerous  dissimilar  plants  in  alphabetical  order ;  the  second,  Florist's 
Flowers  and  the  umbelliferous  Plants;  the  third,  Medicinal  Roots— 
Purgative  Plants— Climbing  and  Poisonous  Plants— with  most  of  the 
cryptogamia  he  was  aware  of;  the  fourth.  Grain— Pulses— Grasses- 
Water  and  marsh  plants;  the  fifth,  edible  Plants— Gourds— esculent 
Roots- olcraceous  and  spinous  Plants  ;  and  the  si.\th.  Shrubs  and  Trees. 
—The  appendix  is  compiled  chiefly  from  Dioscorides,  Cato.  and  Pliny, 
relating  to  the  progress  of  Botany  and  Agriculture,  among  the  Romans : 
as  well  as  being  in  commendation  of  Gardens,  with  rules  for  laying  them 
out,  and  advantageously  managing  them. 

Turner,  Lyte,  and  Gerard,  might  well  found  their  Herbah  upon  that 
of  this  early  continental  plant-collector,  for  among  their  own  countrymen 
at  that  period  ignorance  profound  in  most  of  the  sciences  prevailed.  So 
dense  and  dangerous  was  this  ignorance  among  the  takers  of  medica- 
ments, as  well  as  among  their  dispensers,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  in 
1512.  to  enact  that  no  one  should  practice  as  a  healer  of  diseases  unless 
licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  after  examination  before  himself, 
aided  by  four  others  skilled  in  leech-craft,  and  the  reason  for  thus 
enacting,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Statute,  is  that  "physic 
and  surgerv  is  daily  within  this  realm  exercised  by  a  great  multitude  of 
ignorant  persons— in  which  they  partly  use  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and 
partly  apply  such  remedies  as  be  very  noxious,  to  the  high  displeasure  of 
God,  great  infamy  to  the  faculty,  and  the  grievous  hurt,  damage,  and 
destruction  of  the  king's  liege  people."  We  might  quote,  if  our  space 
permitted,  much  more  in  illustration  of  the  same  defect  of  knowledge  ; 
yet  we  must  add  one  more  extract  from  our  old  Statute  book,  and  that 
shall  be  from  an  act  passed  in  15-11,  whereby  the  barbers  and  surgeons  of 
London  were  united  into  one  corporation,  "  to  the  intent  that  by  their 
union  and  oft  assembly  together,  the  good  and  due  order,  exercise,  and 
knowledge  in  the  said'science  or  faculty  of  surgery  should  be  more  per- 
fect and  speedy  1  "  But,  moreover,  the  Statute  goes  on  to  enact  that 
barbers  shall  no  longer  practice  any  part  of  surgery,  "'  drawing  of  teeth 
only  excepted ;  "  and  that,  hencefurth,  surgeons  "  shall  in  no  wise  occupy 
nor  exercise  the  feat  or  craft  of  barbery  or  shaving  "  !  ! 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  40. "j^  and  307^  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  5fi^  occurred  on  the  14th  in  1349,  and  the  lowest  cold,  4°,  on  the 
I4tb,  in  1838.     During  the  period,  94  days  were  fine,  and  on  74  rain  fell. 


Having  she^vu  iu  our  fifth*  volume  all  the  details  of 
huildiug  a  greeuhouse  for  five  pounds,  we  cauiiot  go 
fuvtVier  ill  that  direction  to  lessen  expense  to  our  readers, 
and  when  one  of  our  correspondents  shewed  us  how  he 
proposed  to  warm  his  vinery  by  the  mere  animal  heat 
given  oft'  by  his  cows,  we  thought  that  a  great  step  was 
taken  towards  close  economy  in  fuel.  It  is  true  we  had 
some  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  using  cow-heat, 
for  we  had  the  fear  of  dust,  &c.,  before  our  eyes.  How- 
ever, about  two  months  since,  November  'J'^nd,  we  re- 
ceived from  that  correspondent  the  following  letter  : — 

*'  The  cows  are  again  housed  for  the  winter  iu  the  cow- 
house vinery,  and  very  pretty  Ihey  look  with  a  row  of  Chry- 
santhemums on  the  wall  in  front  of  them  just  coming  into 
blossom,  A  scarlet  Geranium,  too,  planted  iu  the  open 
ground,  and  trained  on  the  same  wall,  looks  very  well  and 
luxiuTant.  Fahrenheit's  tliermometer  registered  ten  degrees 
of  frost  last  night  outside  ;  in  the  cow-liouse  vinery  it  regis- 
tered thiily-seven  degrees  as  the  lowest  point.  We  have 
laid  planks  across  the  tie-beams,  and  loaded  tliem  with  pots 
of  Caltrularius,  (j'traiiiumsy  iStnitrbtn-'tes,  itc.  ttc.  The  vines 
have  grown  exti'emely  well,  and  next  year  I  intend  to  force 
them  to  brealv  about  a  fortnight  before  they  would  do  so 
natmaily,  and  let  them  bear  a  few  bunches,  as  their  beaiiug 
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will  be  the  test  of  success.  At  present  I  am  sanguine  as  to 
the  result,  so  much  so  that  I  have  just  finished  another 
double  cow-house,  glazed  also  in  two  lidges,  of  10  feet  span 
each,  and  100  feet  long,  with  the  intention  of  adding  to  it 
annually.  The  dust,  as  you  foretold,  is  troublesome,  but 
tlien  we  made  it  worse  by  ha^^ng  the  cows  currioombed  and 
bruslied.  The  last  cow-house  is  most  admired,  and  I  have 
had  several  applicants  for  permission  to  sketch  it  for  pub- 
lication.    If  you  wish  for  a  plan  you  shall  have  one." 

We  have  accepted  this  offer,  and  our  readers  shall 
benefit  by  it  so  soon  as  the  drawings  are  received. 
Cows,  however,  are  not  available  to  everybody  as 
sources  of  heat,  and  as  we  are  continually  applied  to  for 
information  as  to  cheap  modes  of  heating,  we  were  glad 
to  be  informed  that  Mr.  Pannell,  50,  Fetter-lane, 
Holborn,  had  exhibited,  in  the  Crystal  Pavilion,  a  very 
cheap  and  very  etfective  heating-apparatus.  We  were 
told,  moreover,  that  he  had  erected  one  at  Park  Hall, 
Barlbrough,  near  Chesterfield,  and  Irom  Mr.  Henry 
Barnes,  the  highly  intelHgent  gardener  there,  we 
received  the  following  particulars  : — 

''  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  have  lately  erected 
a    forcing-house,    which    is    heated    by    Panuell's     appa- 
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ratus,  a  model  of  which  was  s}io\vn  at  the  Exhibition, 
and  It  is  giving  us  i)erfect  satisfaction  in  everj-  respect. 
The  liouse  altogether  is  a  cheap  one ;  the  dimensions  are 
thirty  feet  by  twelve  feet.  We  have  a  walk  through  the 
centre,  and  a  bed  at  back  and  front ;  one  for  the  growth  of 
cucumbers,  and  the  other  for  pines.  The  hottom-heat  is 
supplied  by  stout  zinc  tanks,  two  feet  wide  and  three  inches 
deep,  passing  under  the  beds,  and  the  house  can  lie  filled 
with  vapour  from  them,  if  required,  by  means  of  ventilators 
on  each  side  of  the  walk.  For  top  lieat  we  have  three- 
inch  flow  and  return  pipes,  passing  along  the  front  of  the 
house  over  the  flue  which  is  carried  inside  close  to  the 
front  waU.  The  pipes  are  supphed  from  a  large  zinc  feeder, 
which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  walk,  and  is  connected  with 
the  flow  and  return  pipe  by  one-inch  lead  pipes  ;  this  throws 
off  much  heat  at  the  coldest  end  of  the  house,  and  supplies 
us  with  warm  water.  The  flow  and  return  pipes,  from  the 
boiler  to  the  tanks  and  pipes,  are  one-inch  lead  pipes,  and  by 
means  of  stop-taps  we  can  heat  all  or  only  one  at  once, 
although  they  ai"e  on  different  levels.  The  boiler  is  ven' 
small  and  cast  with  four  ai-ms." 

Finding  that  the  plan  was  successful,  we  next 
ohtained  from  Mr.  Pannell  the  following  details  : — 

"  I  will  first  explain  to  you  its  capabilities,  namely,  to  give 
a  moist  or  dry  bottom-heat.  If  a  moist  lieat,  as  for  pines, 
cucumbers,  &c.,  then,  ichen  required,  to  give  a  dry  top-heat 
to  absorb  the  superabundant  moisture  in  dull  muter 
weather ;  but  when  solar  heat  can  be  had,  then  to  turn  the 
top-heat  into  the  tank  underneath.  For  growing  melons,  to 
give  a  dry  bottom-heat,  and  top-heat  also,  and  if  a  little 
moist  bottom-heat  is  required,  to  be  able  to  give  it.  To 
heat  churches,  or  any  other  buildings,  batlis,  i-c.  in  the 
most  economical  manner.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
retort  boiler,  two  feet  higli  and  five  inches  diameter,  with 
two  flow  and  two  return  pipes,  a  circular  boiler,  in  which  the 
retort  is  enclosed,  foivrteen  inches  in  diameter  at  bottom  and 
twelve  inches  at  top,  with  space  left  for  the  flow  and  return 
pipes  of  the  retort  to  go  through,  which,  wlien  set,  is  filled 
between  with  brick,  but  the  space  is  but  tliree  inches  wide, 
so  that  it  is  soon  stopped.  The  space  for  the  water  in  the 
circular  boiler  is  two  inches,  and  it  has  also  two  flow  and 
two  return  pipes^  also  a  flue  running  round  the  outside  for 
fire  draft  three  inches.  Then,  I  have  a  plate  over  the  top 
with  a  boiler  cast  in,  nine  inches  by  six  and  three  inches 
deep,  with  a  flow  and  return  in  that,  so  that  when  the 
fire  is  Ughted  the  retort  boiler  is  completely  enveloped 
in  fire,  the  inside  of  the  circular  boiler  also,  and  a  fire- 
draft  round  the  outside  also ;  then,  the  fire  in  ascending 
to  the  flue  strikes  against  the  plate  boiler  and  heats  it,  so 
that  I  think  I  have  economised  the  fire  in  almost  every 
conceivable  way.  I  have  a  supply  hole  in  ray  plate  to  back 
the  fire  up  mth  at  night ;  and  wlien  I  want  to  generate 
steam,  I  have  a  tin  boiler  made  to  fit  tlte  hole,  by  which  I 
can  generate  ateam  to  fill  the  house  quickly.  I  have,  also, 
a  hot  air  chamber  round  my  brickwork,  and  by  haiing  a 
cold  air  drain  in  at  bottom,  cause  a  continual  flow  of  pure 
rarified  air  to  be  brought  into  the  house,  which,  /  think, 
makes  my  apparatus  complete.  The  price  for  the  apparatus 
complete,  and  superintending  fixing,  is  £S  i<s.,  a  thii-d-class 
fare  by  rail  from  and  to  London,  and  my  refreshment,  Jtc, 
where  I  go.  I  will  undertake  to  provide  cast-iron  pipes,  of 
any  size  required,  as  cheap,  and  I  tliink  cheaper,  than  can 
be  had  anywhere  in  London,  as  I  have  it  all  cast  at  a 
fiu"nace  in  Derbyshii'e  where  the  iron  is  made" 

"  I  herewith  enclose  you  a  sketch,  or  I  may  say  a  vertical 
section,  of  my  heating-apparatus,  with  a  referential  explana- 
tion, .k  is  a  retort  boiler,  two  feet  liigh,  set  in  the  centre  of 
a  circular'  boiler,  B  B,  which  has  an  opening  to  allow  tlie 
two  flow  and  two  return  pipes  to  pass  through  ;  g  g  are  two 
flow,  and  h  h  are  two  return  pipes  to  the  circular  boiler, 
B  B,  which  is  the  same  height  as  the  retort,  and  is  fixed  so 
that  the  fire  acts  quite  roimd  the  inside,  and  nearly  all 
up  the  outside,  as  shown  by  the  arrows;  at  f  is  the  fire- 
place and  bars  ;  L  L  L  L  are  two  inlets  and  two  outlets  into 
a  hot-air  chamber,  0  O,  wliich  conveys  a  constant  stream  of 
warmed  air  into  any  part  of  tlie  house  required.  C  is  a 
boiler,  cast  in  a  plate  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  six  inches 
long,  and  is  laid  over  the  fire-flue,  which  is  shown  by  the 
arrows  and  m,  by  which,  the  fire  passing  along  the  flue,  the 


water  is  heated,  and  canied  either  to  the  pipes,  or  tank,  as 
required;    w  is  a  circiilar  cover,  fitted  to  a  feeding  hole  in 
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the  plate,  for  the  convenience  of  making  up  the  fire  at  night, 
which  can  be  left  for  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  d  d,  and  e  e, 
are  parts  of  the  flue  commtmicating  with  m.  The  apparatus 
can  be  applied  so  as  to  give  a  moist  bottom  and  top  heat,  or 
a  moist  bottom  and  drj-  top  heat,  or  a  dry  heat  altogether  if 
required.  In  fact,  I  think  I  may  truly  say  it  fully  answers 
the  appellation  I  gave  it,  namely,  The  Artifieial  Climate 
Producer.  It  can  be  regulated  by  stop  cocks,  and  applied  to 
any  hot-water  pipes,  or  tanks,  now  in  operation,  if  required." 


PEACH  FORCING. 

About  the  middle  of  January  is  an  excellent  time  to 
begin  Peach  Forcing,  and  if  all  goes  well,  lirst-rate  fruit 
may  be  expected  a  little  before  Midsummer ;  they  will 
both  possess  more  flavour,  colour,  and  size,  than  those 
from  earlier  attempts.  To  have  them  in  May — and 
they  are  seldom  produced  earlier  of  any  quality — forcing 
must  begin  in  the  early  part  of  December. 

The  first  process  is  to  put  the  house  In  order.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  some  defect  has  occun-ed  in 
the  trees ;  something  that  requires  re-arrangement ; 
perhaps  a  fresh  tree  to  be  planted.  When' such  is  the 
case  tlie  old  soil  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  excavated  ; 
and  this,  where  other  trees  grow  near,  is  a  somewhat 
nice  operation.  There  ai'e  many  fine  kinds  adapted 
for  in-door  work,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  Royal 
George  is  always  in  high  esteem  ;  for  it  is  not  only  good, 
but  lai'ge,  audof  a  very  hardy  constitution.  We  would, 
however,  strongly  recommend  the  old  Bellegarde  or 
Galande  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  one  best  Peach  in  the 
kingdom ;  in  flavour  decidedly  superior,  and  scai'cely 
second  to  any  other  in  size ;  whilst  it  will  produce  a 
smaller  proportion  of  "  crabs,"  or  tasteless  fruit,  than 
most  others. 

The  old  and  worn-out  soil  must  be  removed,  then,  to 
the  very  drainage,  and  all  soil  extricated  from  the  roots 
of  the  "adjoining  trees  that  their  roots  will  permit;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  libeities  in  this 
respect  to  steal  a  march  on  them ;   an  opportunity  is 
thus  afforded  of  renewing  or  refreshing  the  established 
trees.     The  drainage,  of  course,  will  be  examined,  and, 
if  anyways  deranged,  set  right;  for  no  success  can  be  \ 
hoped  for  with  the  Peach  and  Xectarine  if  the  bottom 
be  stagnated :    the  utmost  freedom  for  the  escape   of  | 
moisture  is  requisite  both  in  the  soil  and  subsoil.     We  | 
have  known  a  house   cast  most  of  its  fruit  annually  j 
through  stagnation  of  soil  alone.  A  depth  of  thirty  inches 
may  be  allowed  in-doors,  and  nearly  three  parts  of  the 
compost  should  be  a  sound  loam,  such  as  the  ntu-sery-  i 
men  about  the  Metropolis  approve  of  for  general  potting  1 
purposes,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Norwood  loam.  ' 
Not  that  we  would  have  everybody  go  to  Norwood  ;  it 
is  merely  pointed  to  as  an  example.     Neither  shotdd  it  i 
be  understood  that  this  celebrated  Norwood  loam  is  the  ' 
very  best  in  all  England;  for  it  is  probable  that,  let  a  [ 
person  be  situated  in  almost  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  | 
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there  is  as  ftood  loam  for  the  Peaeli  within  two  miles  of 
him.  There  is  no  occasion  to  make  so  much  fuss  about 
coloiu',  although  most  practical  men  consider  a  yellow, 
or  light  hazel,  as  most  pure:  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
texture  is  the  main  thing,  and  we  prefer  it  exactly  inter- 
mediate between  what  is  termed  very  still'  loam,  aud 
sandy  loam.  It  is  good  ].u'actice  to  place  a  layer  of 
half-decomposed  old  linings  in  the  bottom,  on  the 
drainage,  about  four  inches  thick  ;  we  have  always  found 
a  valuable  body  of  fibres  nestled  in  this  stratum.  As 
material  for  mixing  witii  the  loam,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  last  year's  hotbed,  chopped  up  coarsely 
with  a  sharp  spade,  aud  by  no  means  too  much  decayed. 
This,  and  some  gritty  material,  as  sand  and  charcoal 
grit — that  is,  small  but  not  dusty — are  eligible;  the 
object  in  using  imperishable  materials  being  to  secure 
openness  in  the  soil  in  a  permanent  way ;  for  without 
the  introduction  of  such  materials,  if  the  loam  be  rather 
adhesive  in  character,  a  free  percolation  of  moisture 
cannot  be  established  in  a  durable  way. 

We  have  thus  planted  a  Peach  of  some  ten  years  of 
age  in  tlie  last  week — one  removed  from  the  walls  to  the 
peach-house — and  the  materials  alluded  to  were  filled  in 
regularly  :  one  man  tossing  in  the  loam,  another  the 
manurial  matter,  and  a  tiiinl  the  materials  to  open  the 
te.'cture.  A  very  little  long  littery  dung  from  the  stable- 
door  was  strewed  continually,  ia  thin  fragments,  as  the 
filling  proceeded ;  the  litter  continues  in  a  state  of  elas- 
ticity for  some  years,  which  is  of  much  benefit  to  the 
roots  of  trees.  'The  tree  in  question  has  branches  nearly 
ten  feet  long,  and  roots  of  a  corresponding  length,  and 
the  situation  of  the  bole  inside  the  house  allows  the 
roots  to  extend  about  three  feet  outside  the  house, 
through  a  couple  of  arches.  The  soil  outside  is  prepared 
in  like  manner ;  but  we  have  only  half-filled  the  excava- 
tion outside,  intending  to  apply  a  body  of  fermenting 
manure  over  the  roots  immediately — that  is,  a  fortnight 
before  closing  the  house  ;  it  being  now  December  24tb. 

The  trees  growing  in  the  house  will  require  a  little 
attention  at  the  root :  the  surface  of  the  border  always 
becomes  powdery,  and,  of  course,  loses  both  texture  and 
quality.  This  should  be  all  removed  by  loosening  it  an 
inch  or  so,  and  sweeping  it  clean  ofi'.  It  may  be  re- 
placed with  the  loamy  compost  recommended  for  planting 
the  new  ti-ee  in ;  and  on  this  we  lay  a  coating  tlu-ee 
inches  tliick  of  fresh  horse-di'oppings ;  thus  leaving  a 
rich  and  pervious  surface.  Pruning,  if  not  hitherto 
performed,  must  he  speedily  accomplished ;  and  a  few 
general  hints  must  sufiice.  In  the  first  place,  in-door 
Peaciies  seldom  require  the  amount  of  i^runing  those 
out  of  doors  require,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  their  wood  is,  or  ought  to  be,  perfectly  ripe  ; 
if  any  be  unripe,  it  is  most  likely  those  robbers,  or  very 
gross  shoots,  which  unfortunately  were  not  growth- 
pruned;  and  in  the  second  place,  most  in-door  Peaches 
have  more  attention  bestowed  on  them  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  and  there  is  less  superfluous  spray.  Short- 
euing  back,  therefore,  must  be  resorted  to  with  much 
moderation ;  indeed,  the  chief  reasons  are  to  induce  a 
liberal  supply  of  successive  shoots,  and  to  remove 
portions  crossing  each  other,  or  for  which  there  is  no 
room,  ^^'here  there  is  trellis  space  to  be  occupied,  the 
shoots  may  be  laid  in  full  length,  unless  they  appear 
spongy ;  when  as  much  as  appears  immature  may  be 
cut  away,  remembering  to  prune  to  a  wood-bud,  or  to 
buds  in  threes.  A  recent  paper  on  the  pruning  of  the 
Poach  and  Nectarine  may  be  studied  by  the  uninitiated ; 
this  wiU  save  needless  repetitions  here.  Of  course  a 
judicious  thinning-out  will  be  practised,  and  the  lowest 
shoots  in  the  "  forks  "  cut  pretty  close  back  for  succes- 
sion wood,  not  allovi'ing  the  latter  to  bear, 

Dressina. — ^The  application  of  a  dressing,  applied  all 
over  the  shoots,  is  as  essential  as  with  the  Vino.  It 
is  to  bo  presumed,  let  the  previous  treatment  of  the 


Peach  be  ever  so  e.'ioellent,  that  the  scale,  the  red  spider, 
aud  the  aphis,  lurk  imscen  in  some  parts  of  the  trees : 
tliis  must  always  be  taken  for  grunted,  and  measures 
adopted  accordingly.  The  moment  the  pruning  is  com- 
jileted,  a  sort  of  quarantine  may  be  performed,  as  with 
the  vinery,  by  stoving  with  sidphur;  at  least,  such  is 
our  practice.  This,  however,  is  not  a  forty  days'  afl'air, 
as  in  nautical  matters ;  haU'-a-dozen  hours  should  suffice. 
Every  plant  with  a  living  leaf  must  be  removed  from 
the  structure,  aud  a  handful  or  two  of  sulphur,  mixed 
with  a  good  deal  of  dry  sawdust,  thrown  over  some  hot 
coals  at  each  end  of  the  house,  closing,  of  course,  every 
aperture;  this  over,  the  dressing  may  proceed.  Some 
use  lime,  soot,  and  sulphur;  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  sulphur  and  soft-soap,  the  latter  beat  up  three 
ounces  to  the  gallon,  and  to  this  we  add  clay-mud,  so  as 
to  thicken  it  to  a  paint.  A  gallon  of  water  may  receive 
four  handfuls  of  sulphur.  This,  well  mixed,  is  rubbed 
into  every  crevice,  and  over  every  portion  of  the  tree  ; 
and  we  give  a  second  application.  Any  amount  of  lime 
may  be  added  with  impunity ;  and  for  the  first  coat,  at 
least,  it  will  be  well  to  do  so,  as  it  will  show  the  operator, 
when  it  is  dry,  any  portion  that  may  have  escaped  his 
notice.  The  latter  coating  may  have  the  glaring  colour 
subdued  by  mixing  a  good  deal  of  soot  with  it. 

To  conclude  the  operations,  the  trees  being  duly 
trained,  the  house  should  be  lime-washed,  or  otherwise 
cleansed,  using  much  sulphur  in  the  lime-wash,  if  any. 
As  for  painting,  it  may  he  done,  but  it  is  better  done  in 
the  autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall. 

Flues,  boilers,  pipes,  &c.,  of  course,  will  be  set  in  liigh 
working  trim;  and  now,  let  us  examine  the  first  steps  of 
the  Peach  forcer.  Like  other  forcing,  the  more  gradu- 
ally the  buds  are  allowed  to  develope,  the  more  regular 
will  the  trees  bud,  and  the  stronger  will  be  tlie  bloom. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  under  all  circumstances,  it 
requires  a  certain  time  for  the  blossom-buds  to  open 
their  folds,  and  develope  and  augment  their  parts,  and 
that  any  severe  infringement  on  this  law  of  Natm'e  is 
almost  certain  to  produce  either  deformity  or  imper- 
fection of  parts,  leading  either  to  abortion  or  to  utter 
destruction.  By  all  means,  then,  let  the  Peach  forcer 
take  time  enough  in  the  unfolding  of  the  buds.  During 
the  germinating  period  little  more  is  required  than  to 
sustain  a  permanent,  though  moderate,  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  a  thermometer  of  50°  to  55°. 
There  is  little  occasion  to  make  much  distinction  be- 
tween day  and  night  until  the  first  symptoms  of  leaves 
appear.  If,  however,  a  very  low  temperature  exist  out- 
doors, do  not  attempt  to  keep  up  a  prescribed  amount 
of  heat ;  let  it  sink  to  -10°  if  needs  be,  it  will  rather  be 
beneficial  than  otherwise. 

The  Peach  has  a  great  aversion  to  a  saturated  atmo- 
sphere, yet  loves  a  genial,  moderate,  and  continuous 
amount  of  air  moistm-e,  whilst  the  germination  is  pro- 
ceeding. Fermenting  materials,  or  a  course  of  air 
moisture,  is  preferable,  in  our  opinion,  to  much  syring- 
ing ;  and  herein  we  agree  with  the  Dutch  school  of  Peach 
forcers,  who  have  ever  been  notorious  for  this  mode  of 
proceeding.  Where  no  chance  of  introducing  fermen- 
tative materials  exists,  we  advise  that  all  floors,  walls. 
&c.,  be  sprinkled  as  frequently  as  possible,  early  in  the 
morning,  at  mid-day,  and  at  night,  which,  so  far  from 
being  an  injury,  proves  of  immense  service.  We  do  not 
say  sprinkle  your  Jiues,  and  "  raise  a  steam,"  as  it  is 
termed — this  is  another  afl'air;  such  may  suit  the 
regular  bibbers  of  the  vegetable  world,  but  will  not  be 
found  a  consistent  course  of  practice  with  such  sen 
sitive  subjects  as  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  beneath  the 
murky  skies  and  damp  air  of  Britain,  during  the  dead 
of  winter.  As  before  observed,  the  Peach,  if  we  under- 
stand it  aright,  is  equally  averse  to  a  continued  humid, 
and  by  consequence,  stagnant  air,  as  to  a  dried  one  ; 
a  moderated,  yet  permanent  degree,  thei'eforc,  is  best. 
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As  soon  as  the  l)lossom-buds  show  the  colour  of  their 
oorolk  or  blossom-leaves,  the  air  heat  may  commence 
the  ascending  scale.  And  here  we  would  beg  of  our 
readers  to  make  a  proper  distinction  between  day  and 
night  beat.  From  many  years'  observation,  coupled 
with  the  opinions  of  men  eminent  in  the  profession,  we 
feel  assured  tliat  it  is  a  complete  fallacy  to  hope  to 
make  any  useful  advances  in  the  forcing  art,  as  applied 
to  the  Peach,  by  high  temperatures  during  the  night, 
beyond  what  a  due  regard  for  the  health  of  the  tree 
will  wan-ant.  No — it  is  with  light  alone  that  we  can 
make  real  advances.  A  thermometer  of  .'jO"  to  o.j",  is 
amply  sufficient,  except  on  bright  days,  at  any  period 
up  to  the  stoning,  when  increased  solar  light,  and  wnth 
it  an  increasing  demand  on  the  energies  of  the  tree, 
both  require  and  justify  an  advanced  thermometer. 
Indeed,  if  very  severe  weather  occur  at  any  previous 
period,  we  should  rather  prefei-  a  temperature  of  40^  to 
45°,  than  pile  up  huge  fires  to  attempt  a  higher  pitch. 
No  doubt,  some  respectable  practitioners  will  diti'er  with 
us  about  it ;  so  be  it,  we  cannot  but  write  what  we  feel 
assm-ed  is  safe  and  sound  practice. 

When,  however,  the  leaves  are  well  developed,  when 
the  swelling  ft-uit  plainly  intimates  the  need  of  an  ample 
supply  of  the  material  for  growth,  which  can  alone  be 
furnished  by  a  ft-ee  development,  and  a  healthy  and 
powerful  elaboration  through  the  agency  of  solar  light, 
then,  we  say,  let  there  be  no  mincing ;  let  the  thermo- 
meter rise  fi-eely  to  7o°,  nith  air,  in  the  forenoon,  and 
close  at  3  to  4  p.  m.  (with  a  bright  sunshine  on  the 
roofl,  encouraging  80°  to  85°,  for  an  hour  or  so. 

We  must  resume  this  matter  in  due  time,  aud  talk 
about  root-moisture,  liquid-manures,  and  some  other 
accessories  to  the  production  of  fine  fmit. 

E.  Errixgton. 

JANUARY  NOTES  FOR  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Four  times  within  the  last  flve-and-twenty  years,  gar- 
deners were  caught  nodding  by  such  a  winter  as  the 
present;  everything  went  on  swimmingly  till  after  the 
middle  of  January— sweeping  and  roOing  lawns  this 
week,  and  up  to  one's  knees  in  drift  snow  the  next.  The 
only  plant  that  I  have  to  look  after  this  month  is  a  ras- 
cally elm  tree,  at  tlie  farthest  end  of  the  garden;  he  and 
the  bank  will  be  levelled  to  the  giound,  however,  ere 
long.  But  those  who  have  the  care  of  half-hardy  plants 
ought  to  provide  against  a  worse  levelling  by  frost  aud 
snow,  or  by  damp  aud  confinement  in  pits  and  other 
places.  I  was  in  one  of  the  best  um-series  near  London 
the  other  day,  looking  out  some  fruit-trees  and  hardy 
climbers  for  a  gentleman.  It  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  days  we  had  this  winter.  The  best  point  of  prac- 
tice which  I  observed  in  this  gieat  mn-sery,  was  a  plan 
of  untering  plants  in  xointer,  which  was  first  recom- 
mended in  The  Cotuge  Gardener,  I  mean  flower-gar- 
den plants  and  half-hardy  things  of  that  sort,  which  are 
kept  in  frames  and  pits.  Instead  of  watering  them  in 
the  frames,  the  pots  were  turned  out  on  the  paths  early 
in  the  day,  and  there  watered ;  tlie  weather  was  veiy 
dull  for  the  three  previous  weeks,  and,  of  course,  these 
pots  had  no  water  all  the  time,  aud  the  ft-ames  stood 
much  in  need  of  a  good  looking  over — tliat  was  easily 
done  when  most  of  the  plants  were  out :  and  all  this 
being  so  arranged  the  pots  were  put  back  late  in  tlie 
day.  I  saw  the  same  process  going  on  the  day  I  went 
down  to  Olaremont,  and  I  am  very  sure  they  were  at  the 
same  work  at  Shrubland  Park  on  these  two  days.  If, 
therefore,  the  first  gardens  and  nurseries  all  over  the 
eounti-j-,  or  rather  the  people  who  attend  to  them,  find  it 
impossible  to  keep  their  plants,  not  from  moulding,  but 
in  good  sound  health  and  vigour,  without  this  kind 
of  supervision,  how  diligent  should  the  amateur  be  to 
j  seize  the  opportunity  of  every  fine  or  promising  day  for 


looking  over  his  pot  plants  in  winter  ;  and  how  careless 
it  must  look  to  see  a  lot  of  little  things  in  pots,  with 
damp,  and  dead,  or  dying,  leaves,  and  with  all,  the  water- 
ing-pot flooding  away  right  and  left  inside  the  pit. 

Although  it  may  seem  out  of  my  beat,  1  must  notice 
one  plant,  of  which  I  saw  a  large  stock  in  this  nurseiy, 
prepaied  for  forcing  for  the  drawing-rooms  ;  1  thought  I 
had  seen  all  the  plants  fit  for  this  branch  of  gardening 
tried  already,  but  this  one  escaped  my  notice.  It  is  a 
low  tiaQing  evergreen,  from  North  America,  called 
Epigaa  repens,  wliich  we  used  to  grow  in  the  shade  of 
Rhododendrons  in  damp  peat  beds,  like  the  Oaultherim, 
or  Cranberries.  The  habit  of  the  plant  was  made  the 
most  of  here,  for  the  pots  were  set  imder  a  gi'eenhouse 
front  stage,  and  the  drip  from  the  watering  of  the  pots 
on  the  stage  seemed  to  agree  with  it  very  well,  for  no 
plants  could  look  better.  I  was  told  it  forced  as  easily 
and  with  as  much  certainty  as  a  Rhododendron  or 
Azalea,  and  that  the  flowers  were  very  sweet  and  much 
sought  after  in  the  spring ;  which  must  be  true  enough, 
otherwise  they  would  not  go  to  the  ti-ouble  of  getting  so 
much  of  it  ready  as  a  trade  plant.  Therefore.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  gardeners  who  have  to  furnish  quantities  of 
forced  plants  for  the  rooms. 

If  the  weather  holds  up  this  month,  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  put  in  cuttings  of  all  those  beautiful  climbing 
Boses  which  I  wrote  about  lately  :  Jasmines,  Honey- 
suckles, and  a  great  many  things  of  that  class,  will  also 
come  from  cuttings,  if  they  are  got  in  before  the  end  of 
January ;  but,  at  this  late  season,  there  ought  to  be  a 
good  quantity  of  sand  put  in  for  the  roots  to  strike  into. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  bad  rose  soil,  ought 
certainly  to  attempt  a  better  sort  of  stock.  Almost  any 
of  the  strong-growing  Hybrid  Chinas  wUl  make  better 
stocks  for  dwarf  roses  than  the  dog  rose  in  bad  or  very 
light  soil ;  but  although  the  Maneltii  is  now  the  most 
generally  used  of  this  class  for  stocks,  I  know  a  garden 
where  it  does  not  do  at  all,  which  is  veiy  strange,  seeing 
that  in  another  garden,  liardly  a  mile  off,  and  with 
similar  aspect,  situation,  and  soil,  this  Manettii  is  found 
to  be  the  best  stock  of  auy.  One  good  thing  is,  there 
is  no  more  trouble  in  getting  up  a  lot  of  it  trom  cuttings 
than  of  the  common  willow ;  but  unless  the  buds  at 
the  bottom  are  well  picked  out  of  the  bai'k  befoi-e  the 
cuttings  are  put  in,  it  will  be  a  dreadful  teaser  with 
suckers,  so  mvich  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  much  better  to 
root  out  a  suckering  plant  than  to  bud  it. 

While  on  the  subject  of  making  cuttings,  I  must 
mention  a  standard  which  I  saw  in  a  country  village 
the  other  day,  for  I  had  no  idea  the  thing  could  be  so 
well  done,  it  was  the  Japan  Honeysuckle,  the  finest  of 
them  all;  the  stem  was  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  as 
smooth  as  a  gun  barrel,  and  the  head  was  as  much  like 
one  of  those  weeping  standard  roses  I  mentioned  a  few 
weeks  ago  as  anything  could  be;  it  really  was  a  beauty, 
in  full  leaf  for  it  is  nearly  an  evergreen,  and  there  were 
lots  of  flower-buds  on  it,  and  I  dare  say  it  has  been  in 
flower  since  last  May.  In  country  nurseries  tliey  caU  it 
Lonicera  Jlexuosa  andi  Lonicera  Chinensis,  and  sometimes 
a  Oajirifolium.  It  is  a  great  bother  when  plants  have 
so  many  difterent  names,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and 
it  does  not  much  matter  in  this  instance,  for  almost 
everybody  knows  it  by  one  or  other  of  these  names. 
Cuttings  of  it,  with  the  bottom  buds  taken  out,  and  put 
in  now,  will  make  similar  standards  some  day  as  easily 
as  a  red  currant,  and  so  will  our  own  native  honeysuckle 
with  a  little  pains ;  the  only  treatment  required  is  to 
lay  a  riglit  foundation  at  fii-st,  and  this  is  a  very  good 
time  to  begin.  Almost  all  the  Honeysuckles  and  Jas- 
mines make  as  good  pillar  plants  as  the  Roses,  only  the 
strong-growing  ones  requii'e  poles  at  least  ten  feet  high. 
This  might  be  kept  in  mind,  and  when  the  shrubberies 
ai-e  dressed,  they  aud  many  other  trailing  or  climbing 
plants  might  be  formed  into  tall  pillars,  where  they 
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would  look  well  spirinf;  up  here  and  tliove  among  the 
round-headed  shrubs. 

About  the  end  of  .lanuary  is  the  best  time  to  trench  a 
border  for  Alstromerins  and  the  spring  GlaiUoU,  and 
botli  ouglit  to  have  a  portion  oi'  I'resh  soil  from  a  com- 
mon or  hedge-bank.  No  manure  is  half  so  good  for 
them  as  rough  fresh  soil,  witlr  all  the  dead  leaves,  roots, 
and  rotten  lierhage,  and  all  this  to  be  packed  iu  tlie 
bottom  of  the  bed  or  trench  as  tlie  work  proceeds.  I 
know  a  nurseryman  famed  for  healthy  busli  plants  of 
all  descriptions,  and  he  told  me  the  only  secret  in  the 
thing  was  his  using  large  quantities  of  top  soil  from  a 
common,  hard  by,  every  year  at  the  winter  digging,  and 
that  he  preferred  it  to  the  best  rotten  dung,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  right ;  the  only  objection  to  this  kind  of 
dressing  is  the  quantities  of  wild  seeds  which  we  must 
thus  take  in  to  uicrease  the  weeds  next  season ;  but  if 
the  roots  of  perennial  weeds  are  picked  out,  seed  weeds 
are  easily  kept  down. 

Every  means  within  one's  reacli  for  enriching  the 
Rosary,  or  rose  beds  and  borders,  should  be  made  the 
most  of  now,  when  less  company,  or  fewer  visitors,  are 
expected  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  year.  The 
strongest,  most  common,  and  most  disagreeable  kind  of 
manure  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  very  best  kind  for 
producing  the  iinest  roses;  rich,  dark  or  brown  iim- 
uings  from  the  pig-sty  is  tlie  next  best,  and  that  from 
the  stables  or  cowhouse  the  third  best,  and  this  last  is 
better  tluiu  rotten  dung  from  the  farm-yard.  In  apply- 
ing the  strongest,  the  best  way  is,  first  to  draw  aside  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  top  soil  round  the  plants,  and 
forming  it  into  a  basin  ;  then  early  in  the  day,  or  when 
no  one  is  about,  the  cesspool,  wliere  all  house-sewage 
runs,  must  be  reached,  and  for  every  gallon  of  this 
sewage  add  three  or  four  of  pond-water,  and  let  every 
rose  in  the  garden  have  a  couple  of  gallons  of  it  ;  the 
soil  will  fix  all  the  best  parts,  and  the  rest  will  drain 
away,  and  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  a  little  dry,  level 
back  tlie  earth,  and  in  half-an-hour  no  one  can  make 
out  what  you  have  been  doing.  The  best  rose  gi-owers 
reckon  on  three  dressings  of  this  kind,  all  in  winter,  to 
be  equivalent  to  three  or  fom'  inches  of  rotten  muck 
spread  all  over  the  ground  :  and  on  very  light  soil  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  as  good  as  six 
inches  of  muck  if  the  cesspool  is  of  the  general  run. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  make  light  soil  keep  close,  and 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  porous,  as  this :  you  may  put 
six  inches  of  clay  all  over  a  bed,  let  the  frost  crumble  it 
down,  and  work  it  in  when  dry  next  March,  but  that 
bed  will  sooner  get  dry  next  June  than  the  one  with  the 
liquid  stutf,  after  a  few  applications,  and  here  is  a  proof. 
I  said  the  other  day  that  the  chalk  under  a  rose-bank 
was  like  au  open  sieve.  A  few  days  back  we  dug  out 
a  large  hole  in  this  chalk,  ten  feet  deep  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  wlieu  finished,  some  wise  head 
advised  to  have  it  bricked  all  round  in  cement  to  bokl 
the  kind  of  liquid-manure  for  which  it  was  made,  but 
Mr.  Wells,  the  foreman,  who  made  it  for  me,  said,  "  That 
was  all  stutf;"  the  thing  would  soon  cement  itself,  and 
if  it  did  not,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  brick  in 
cement  when  he  failed  ;  and  he  was  right.  In  less  than 
nine  months  all  the  cement  in  the  country  would  not 
make  it  more  water-tight;  but  at  first,  when  the  drain 
from  the  main  cesspool,  which  held  the  house-sewage, 
was  led  into  it,  the  water  escaped  as  fast  as  it  went  in, 
but  it  soon  cemented  itself  all  the  way  up,  as  Mr.  Wells 
said  ;  and  tliere  it  is  to  this  day,  and  will  last  as  long 
as  the  good  stuff  runs  into  it.  Now,  here  is  a  good 
practical  lesson  for  every  one  wlio  has  a  bouse  and 
garden,  and  this  is  just  the  right  time  of  the  year  to 
learn  it,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it.  Every  house 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  "  another  place,"  as  they  say  in 
pai'liauiont,  and  instead  of  clearing  it  out  all  at  once, 
as  did  Cromwell  and  Louis  Napoleon  with  their  par- 


liaments, draw  upon  it  by  degrees,  through  a  long  drain, 
and  let  this  drain  empty  itself  in  a  large  hole  near 
the  rosary,  aud  from  the  other  side  of  the  hole  let  oil' 
another  drain  for  fear  the  hole  should  overflow  ;  unless 
the  place  is  pure  sand,  you  need  not  fear  about  the 
hole  keeping  the  drainage  ;   indeed,  sand  itself  is  no  i 
obstacle  if  you  can  keep  the  sides  from  falling  in  for  the  1 
first  six  months,  and  that  might  easily  be  done  with  i 
I'ough  slabs  from  the  sawpit ;  but  like  the  jiroof  of  the 
pudding,  I  have  proved  this  also,  and  the  tank  which 
supplies   the   kitclien-garden  at   Shrubland  Park  with 
liquid  manure  is  cut  out  of  pure  white  sand  and  nothing 
else,  and  not  a  single  drop  does  it  lose  all  the  year 
round  ;  but  at  first  we  had  to  slab  it  all  round.     Any 
poor  laboiu'er  now  out  of  work  could   make  a  tank  of 
this  kind  iu  a  few  days ;  aud  no  money  was  ever  laid 
out  to  such  advantage  for  any  garden.     The  only  diffi- 
culty that  I  can  see  is  tlie  drain  from  the  other  place  to 
the  tank ;  if  it  must  pass  near  trees   or  through   the 
shrubbery,  it  must  be  laid  with  pipes  having  sockets, 
aud  be  cemented  at  the  joints,  otherwise  the  roots  will 
be  sure  to  find  their  way  into  it,  and  in  time  choke  it 
up  altogether.     Then,  if  one  had  a  choice  of  situation, 
1  would  recommend  the  tank  to  be  made  square  and 
long,  for  capacity,  and  not  more  than  a  yard  deep,  nor 
wider  than  four  feet,  then  a  man  could  scoop  out  the 
contents  at  any  time  without  going  into  it,  and  it  might 
be  covered  over  with   rough  wood  and  earth,  leaving 
only  a  square  hole  somewhere  near  the  middle — not  at 
the  ends  or  sides,  because  then  they  would  break  down 
the  sides  getting  out  the  stuff.     1  am  not  sure  that  a 
tank  of  this  kind  woidd  hold  the  liquids  from  a  stable, 
cowhouse,  or  farm-yard,  because  I  never  tried  it,  but  I 
think  it  would  after  some  months ;    but   I   am   quite 
certain  that  there  is  not  a  chance  of  failure  in  making 
such  a  tank  in  any  kind  of  soil  whatever,  to  hold  itself 
brimful  from  the  other  place.     There  was  a  good  deal 
said  in  some  of  the  early  numbers  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  about  cheap  tanks,  but  my  experience  of 
those  mentioned  above  was  not  sufficient  then  to  war- 
rant me  to  say  anything  about  them,  but  I  had  often 
wished  to  recommend  them  since,  only  I  forgot  them  at 
the  proper  time. 

lihododendmns,  Azaleas,  and  other  American  plants, 
are  multiplied  by  the  thousand  from  seed,  and  this  is 
the  proper  time  to  look  after  it,  as  the  pods  will  soon 
burst  when  the  sun  gets  a  little  more  strength.  This  is 
also  the  best  time  to  sow  it  in-doors  if  one  had  the  con- 
venience of  a  little  extra  heat;  the  seeds  are  so  small, 
and  the  seedlings  so  easily  go  oil'  in  hot  or  sunny  weather, 
that  amateurs,  and  even  some  good  gardeners,  seldom 
make  a  good  hit  at  rearing  them,  but  at  this  dull  season 
they  are  much  more  easy  to  manage.  I  have  seen  whole 
boxes  of  them  sown  as  tliick  as  mustard  and  cress  in  a 
little  heat  in  January,  and  come  up  without  a  gap.  As 
soon  as  the  surface  looked  green  with  their  tiny  leaves, 
the  boxes  were  put  into  a  greenhouse,  and  when  the 
sun  came  out  strong,  they  were  shaded  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  with  single  folds  of  newspaper,  and  befoie  the 
end  of  April  tliey  were  fit  for  transplanting.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however"  that  the  Evergreen  berbery  [Berheris 
ftiscictdaris)  will  soon  supersede  tlie  Rhododendron  as 
undergrowth  for  plantations ;  as,  go  into  what  garden 
or  nursery  you  please,  you  shall  see  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them  planted  in  beds  aud  rows  ready  for 
"  turning  out ;"  and  I  wonder  the  directors  of  the  dif- 
ferent railroads  do  not  cover  the  banks  of  their  lines 
with  it,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  very  best  of  all  plants 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  will  grow  on  every  variety  of  soil, 
and  on  the  steepest  bank,  either  iu  the  full  sun,  or  in 
perfect  shade. 

I  saw  something  new  to-day  with  which  I  was  much 
pleased—*  new  garden  hv(W  just  finished.  The  coping 
of  the  wall  is  made  of  slabs  of  half-inch  slate,  and  pro- 
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jects  three  inches;  the  slate  is  laid  in  cement,  and  over 
it  a  finishing  course  of  bricks,  also  in  cement,  the  bricks 
standing  lengthways  across  the  wall,  and  I  never  saw  a 
neater  finish.  It  was  recommended  to  the  gentleman, 
in  my  presence,  to  run  tln'ee  lengths  of  wire  along  tkis 
top  by  means  of  T  pieces,  just  as  they  train  wires  up  a 
rafter,  the  bottom  part  of  the  T  being  a  wedge  to  drive 
into  the  brickwork,  then  to  plant  the  strongest  of  the  run- 
ning roses  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  between  the  fruit- 
ti-ees,  and  train  them  up  with  a  single  stem  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  train  tliem  right  and  left  on  the  wires ; 
the  roses  to  be  planted  ft-om  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  apart, 
aocordiug  to  the  distances  between  the  fruit-trees  ;  and 
I  began  to  think  what  Mr.  Errington  would  say  about 
this  kind  of  decoration,  but,  after  a  while,  I  recollected 
tliat  the  same  idea  was  recommended,  many  years  since, 
in  "  The  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  and,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Gorrie,  of  Aunat  Lodge,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 

U.  Be.vion. 

FROSTED  PLANTS. 

For  the  few  misfortunes,  the  cry  of  which  has 
reached  our  ears,  the  quick  transitions  in  the  weather, 
tlie  suddenness  witli  which  ft-ost  has  come  and  again 
departed,  may  plead  not  an  apology,  but  some  extenua- 
tion for  inattention  and  its  consequences.  Everything 
is  so  quiet,  calm,  and  serene  in  the  evening,  tliat  plants 
are  left  standing  close  to  the  window  frame  without  even 
the  intervention  of  a  blind.  Pits  are  left  uncovered, 
and  perhaps  a  httle  air  on,  and  then  the  wind,  which,  at 
bed-time,  was  veering  a  little  from  due  west,  reaches  due 
north,  whilst  we  are  snug  and  comtbrtable  in  bed ;  and 
the  waning  moon,  rising  about  two  or  three  o'clock,  is 
attended  witli  such  a  galaxy  of  stars,  that,  were  we  only 
awake,  would  at  once  tell  us  that  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  earth  was  proceediug  rapidly,  being  totally  un- 
obstructed by  any  mantling  of  clouds,  but  the  results  of 
which  we  first  learn  by  the  efieots  produced  on  our  nose 
and  fingers  as  we  step  over  the  threshold  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  secondly,  when,  to  our  alarm,  we  find  the  leaves 
of  our  plants  stitfer  than  the  glazed  material  which  the 
clever  artistes  manufacture  into  artificial  flowers. 
Even  in  such  a  case  as  this,  far  from  uncommon,  the 
experienced  man,  who  gives  himself  time  to  think,  is 
not  helplessly  nonplussed.  It  is  seldom  that  the  first 
mornings'  frost,  in  these  circumstances,  is  powerful 
enough  to  commit  irreparable  injury,  unless  we  assist 
the  mischief  with  our  own  imprudence.  If  plants  in 
the  window  are  removed  to  the  darkest  and  coldest  place 
possible,  just  a  little  above  the  fi-eezing  point,  the 
leaves  will  thaw  gradually  ;  if  sprinkled  at  all,  the  very 
coldest  water  should  bo  used,  but  it  is  quite  as  well  to 
use  none  at  all.  Tliepit,  on  the  same  principle,  must  be 
shut  up,  and  then  covered  up  from  botii  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  generally  shines  brilliantly  after 
such  a  morning,  aud  until  the  warmer  air,  in  spite  of 
your  covering,  has  gained  access  by  degrees,  and  com- 
bined with  tlie  lieat  radiated  from  the  interior  of  the 
pit,  has  been  sufficient,  thoroughly  but  slowly,  to  thaw 
the  frosted  plants,  not  a  glimpse  of  sunlight  sliould  they 
receive.  In  my  younger  days  I  have  seen  frosted 
plants  irreparably  injured  by  allowing  a  briglit  sun  to 
thaw  them.  Then  we  had  little  but  that  hard,  drubbing 
schoolmaster,  experience,  to  guide  us ;  no  cheap  sterling 
gardening  literature,  explaining  the  "  ichy's"  aud  the 
"how's"  was  open  to  our  inspection.  Wliat  was  ex- 
cusable then  is  inexcusable  tiow.  Privilege  must  ever 
be  associated  with  responsibility,  and  that  responsibility 
is  now  more  than  ever  felt.  Feeling  everything  the 
reverse  of  a  sliade  of  envy,  it  requires  not  the  foresight 

1  of  the  Seer  to  perceive  that  rising  youth  will  soon  take 
tlie  place  of  otir  veterans  as  teachers  and  instructors. 

I  With  all  our  knowledge,  however,  the  want  of  a  little 


foretliought,  a  httle  reQection,  often  causes  us  to  fall  into 
sad  blunders.  Not  long  ago,  some  nice  plants  in  a 
window  very  highly  frosted,  were  ruined  by  removing 
them  from  one  room  and  placing  them  close  to  a  bright 
tire  in  another.  In  another  case,  they  were  equally 
ruined  by  sluicing  them  all  over  with  waim  water,  and 
yet  the  actors  in  both  cases  were  so  generally  intelligent 
that  they  would  have  looked  mocking  laugliter,  had  you 
hinted  the  idea  of  placing  frozen  meat,  or  frozen  vege- 
tables in  boiling  water.  The  law  of  extremes  must, 
therefore,  ever  be  guarded  against.  But  as  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  it  is  better  to  prevent  the  plants 
ever  being  frosted.  Moving  plants  from  the  window  to 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and,  in  extreme  weather,  throwing 
a  cover  over  them  there,  will  generally  keep  them  quite 
safe.  With  respect  to  pits,  the  inexperienced  had  better 
cover  them  every  niglit  during  winter.  The  best  mode 
of  doing  so,  aud  the  principles  involved,  have  been  fully 
alluded  to.  AVhen  the  night  proves  fine  and  wai'm, 
there  will  thus  be  an  unnecessary  labour,  but  then  you 
can  sleep  without  night-mare  visions  of  frost.  As  the 
first  night's  frost  is  seldom  severe,  the  covering  may  he 
shglit,  and  removed  in  a  mild  morning,  the  first  thing. 
I  advise  this  covering  in  all  such  cases,  because  no  signs 
can  be  safely  reckoned  on. 

As  some,  however,  might  wish  a  few  omens  to  be  a 
sort  of  secondary  guide,  I  will  mention  the  following. 
During  winter,  whenever  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  expect 
frost,  unless  the  external  temperature  is  high.  The  fi'ee 
radiation  of  the  heat  from  the  earth  produces  cold. 
Wlien  the  weathercock  points  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  north,  expect  cold.  With  the  wind  in  these  direc- 
tions, and  a  clear  atmosphere,  we  may  expect  it  to  be 
most  severe.  Approaching  at,  and  a  little  past  full 
moon,  the  temperature  of  the  night  wiU,  in  general,  be 
as  equable  as  could  be  consistent  with  a  growing  in- 
tensity of  cold  from  a  continued  cleai-ness  of  atmosphere. 
In  her  first  quarter,  other  things  being  equal,  we  have 
generally  the  gi-eatest  degree  of  cold  fi-om  sunset  to 
moon-setting.  In  her  last  quarter  we  have  generally 
the  gi'eatest  degree  of  cold  from  moomise  to  sunrise. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  hold  out  these  as  anything  like  cer- 
tain rules,  but  as  a  sort  of  leading-string,  the  result  of 
many  observations.  In  the  case  of  plants  vei-y  sliglitly 
protected  in  these  December  and  January  nights,  I 
sliould  sleep  more  comfortably  when  I  knew  the  moon 
was  gone  to  bed  before  me.  If  she  rose  long  before  me, 
and  brought  a  clear  atmosphere  with  her,  I  should 
expect  to  have  something  to  do  as  soon  as  I  got  oiit. 
Taking  these  at  their  nominal  value,  safety  consists  in 
due  prejiaration.  What  at  times  is  lost  in  labour,  is 
saved  in  anxiety,  and  the  avoiding,  now  and  then,  of  an 
unpleasant  disappointment. 

I'licre  are  two  things  connected  with  the  management 
of  cold  pits,  which  many  of  our  friends  do  not  seem 
fully  to  comprehend,  though  they  liave  been  often 
alluded  to.  First,  they  have  no  idea  how  plants  can  be 
kept  in  such  places,  as  well  as  in  their  gi-eeuhouses, 
however  dry  and  secure  the  walls,  and  however  carefully 
covered,  and  they  object  to  "  the  continual  ti'ouble  and 
litter!"  'True,  but  then  there  is  nothing  got  without 
labour  and  trouble;  and  these  given,  many  of  our  green- 
house plants  wUl  succeed  better  in  one  of  these  dry,  nice 
pits,  than  they  wUl'do  in  our  pretty  houses  made  to  look 
at.  In  fact,  in  rcry  severe  woather,  the  plants  in  the  latter 
stnicture  can  only  be  easily  kept  in  the  highest  health 
when  something  hke  pit  treatment  is  given  them.  This 
will  at  once  be  seen  by  those  who  last  season  read  what 
was  stated  about  the  temjierature  and  the  ventilating  of 
houses,  the  capacity  of  healed  air  for  moisture,  &c.  A 
strong  artificial  heat  inside  would  only  aggravate  the 
mischief.  Instead  of  increasing  the  diflerence  in  severe 
weather,  we  should  try  to  approximate  the  temperature 
inside  and  outside  of  the  glass  by  reducing  the  interior 
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to  the  point  of  safety,  and  increasing  the  exterior  by  any 
such  modes  of  covering  as  wo  give  to  pits  and  frames. 
Heat  will  be  radiated  from  the  outside  surface  of  the 
covering  into  the  atmosphere,  but  there  is  the  space 
between  the  glass  and  the  covering,  and  the  greater  the 
space  the  better,  provided  the  covering  be  air-tigiit;  the 
heat  i-adiated  from  the  glass  to  the  covering  will,  to  a 
certain  e.\tcut,  be  radiated  back  again,  just  as  the  clouds 
radiate  back  the  heat  to  the  earth  in  a  cloudy  night. 
And  thus  the  glass,  if  covering  sufficient  be  used,  will 
never  be  so  cold,  as  injuriously  by  its  radiation,  to  lower 
the  temperature  inside :  and  if  so  applied  to  a  house,  as 
well  as  a  pit,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  ruining  the 
]ilants  by  a  dry  atmosphere  sucking  their  life-blood 
from  them. 

Another  difBculty  some  of  our  friends  feel,  is  the  ever- 
and-anon  attention  to  light  and  air,  recommended  to  be 
given  to  then-  plants,  whether  in  pits  or  houses.  And 
then,  again,  the  talking  complaisaully  of  keeping  these 
and  similar  plants  shut  up  in  darkness,  and  no  air 
reaching  them  for  days  and  weeks,  in  severe  cold 
weather.  The  difficulty  vanishes  when  you  recollect 
that  every  growing  plant  almost  that  we  cultivate,  re- 
quu'es  light  and  au'  when  so  grouiiig.  It  is  only  when 
the  growing  principle  is  reduced  to  its  minimum,  that 
the  shutting-u])  principle  can  be  safely  resorted  to  in 
the  day  as  well  as  the  night.  Every  stimulus  to  vital 
activity  must  be  withdrawn.  Heat,  in  unison  with 
moisture,  is  the  most  powerful  of  these.  Place  plants 
in  such  circumstances,  and  the  eft'ects  would  be  ruinous. 
I  once  saw  a  bed  of  Cinerarias  plunged  in  a  slight  hot- 
bed, in  a  frame,  in  the  end  of  February.  A  severe  frost 
came,  dung  linings  were  placed  round  them,  so  cold  was 
it,  that  they  could  not  be  uncovered  for  a  week,  and 
then  tliey  were  such  a  sight  !  In  a  cool  temperature, 
ranging  from  33°  to  38°,  however  cold  and  stormy  the 
external  atmosphere,  they  would  have  received  no  harm, 
tliongh  deprived  of  sun  and  air  for  several  weeks.  Ex- 
ternal vegetation  looks  none  the  less  healthy  after  being 
covered  a  month  with  snow.  R.  Fish. 


ALLOPLECTUS  CAPITATUS  CULTURE. 

A  TKCLY  noble  stove  plant,  belonging  to  that  nimierous 
order  the  Gesnerworts,  but  depaitLng  enough  from  its 
type,  Gesnera,  to  cause  it  to  be  separated  from  it,  and 
form  a  genus  under  the  above  name,  given  to  it  by 
Sir  W.  Hooker.  It  is  a  plant  growing  two  or  three 
feet  high,  producing  its  bead  of  flowers  upon  a  stout 
crimson-coloured  stem ;  the  corolla  is  short,  tubular, 
pale  yellow,  and  thickly  covered  with  hair-like  ajipend- 
ages  pointing  upwards  ;  the  calyx  is  five  or  six  parted, 
short,  thick,  toothed,  bent-back,  and  of  a  brilliant  crim- 
son colour ;  the  leaves  are  very  large,  opposite,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  with  the  centre  rib  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  stem, — forming  altogether,  when  in  bloom, 
as  fine  an  object  as  the  stove  produces.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  European  gardens  by  Mr.  Linden,  of  the 
Brussels  Nursery,  from  the  Andes  of  Columbia. 

Soil. — Like  most  of  its  relatives,  this  plant  requires  a 
light  rich  soil  We  have  found  tlie  following  suit  it 
admirably: — Very  turfy  loam  in  lumps,  not  sifted; 
fibrous  peat,  the  turf  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  used  in 
that  state  ;  and  half  decayed  leaves ;  all  these,  mixed 
together  in  equal  parts,  with  a  quantity — probably  one- 
tenth  of  tlie  whole — of  fine  white  sand. 

Potting. — The  best  season  for  this  is  in  early  spring. 
Pot  freely — that  is,  use  pots  twice  the  size  of  the  pots 
the  plants  are  gi'owing  in  ;  drain  well  in  the  usual  way, 
and  cover  the  drainage  with  a  tinn  layer  of  rough  char- 
coal ;  then  place  a  layer  of  the  roughest  parts  of  the 
compost  upon  the  drainage,  and  place  the  plant  upon 
that,   with   the   ball  just  level   with    the   rim    of  the 


pot,  fiU  in  the  soil  all  round  it,  pressing  it  down  but 
lightly,  and  finish  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  finer  parts  of 
the  compost.  When  all  is  finished,  give  a  gentle  water- 
ing, and  place  the  plants  in  a  house  where  a  good  moist 
lieat  can  be  kept  up,  such  as  that  of  a  stove,  propagating 
pit,  or  house.  Use  tlie  syringe  frequently  over  the  whole 
plant,  and  encourage  it  to  gi-ow  freely.  It  will,  under 
such  treatment,  soon  fill  the  pot  with  roots,  and  should 
then  have  a  second  shift.  This  will  commonly  be  re- 
quired about  the  beginning  of  June.  Continue  the 
same  treatment,  as  to  syringing,  heat,  and  moisture,  till 
July,  and  then  remove  it  into  the  cooler  stove,  placing 
it  near  the  glass,  but  shading  it  daily  from  the  sun.  In 
this  house  it  will  soon  show  flowers,  and  the  increased 
light  and  air  will  give  it  those  high,  bright  colours  which 
render  it  so  attractive.  As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over, 
cut  tlie  plant  down  to  about  half  its  height,  leaving  all 
the  leaves  on  below  the  cut.  Give  very  little  water  till 
fresh  shoots  are  made,  then  give  a  moderate  quantity  all 
through  the  autumn,  and  in  winter  only  just  enough  to 
keep  it  fresh  and  healthy.  It  is  a  fibrous-rooted  plant, 
like  the  Gesnera  oblongata,  and  therefore  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry  like  the  tuberous-rooted  Gesner- 
worts. 

When  the  potting  season  returns,  shake  the  most  of 
the  earth  oft'  the  ball,  repot  it,  and  subject  the  plants  to 
the  same  treatment  as  the  young  ones  described  above. 
With  proper  care,  the  plants  will  then  produce  several 
of  their  magnificent  heads  on  each. 

Propagation:  by  Cuttings. — These  are  not  produced 
very  jilentifuUy.  When  the  plants  are  cut  down,  the 
top  leaves  may  be  used  as  cuttings.  With  a  sharp  knife 
cut  the  stem  across  just  under  the  pan-  of  leaves,  then 
pass  it  through  the  stem  between  the  two  leaves,  leaving 
the  bud  entire  at  the  base.  Insert  these  leaves  without 
mutilation  under  a  tall  bell-glass,  supporting  the  leaves 
with  clean,  newly-made  deal  sticks,  so  as  not  to  touch 
the  glass ;  let  the  pots  be  filled  in  the  usual  way  with 
light  rich  compost,  and  a  layer  of  pure  white  sand  on 
the  surface.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  wai'm  tanner's 
bai'k,  and  keep  the  sand  just  moist,  but  by  no  means 
wet.  Dry  the  glasses  occasionally,  and,  as  soon  as 
growth  is  perceived,  leave  them  off  for  an  hour  every 
morning.  Roots  will  be  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the 
sand,  and  then  the  cuttings  may  be  potted  oft',  placing 
them  under  a  hand-light  till  they  have  grown  sufficiently 
to  bear  the  fuU  e.'ijiosure  and  treatment,  the  same  as  for 
the  older  plants.  The  best  cuttings,  however,  are  those 
made  from  the  young  shoots  which  grow  from  the  old 
plants  that  have  been  cut  down.  Kxaetly  the  same 
method  to  strike  these  must  be  adopted  as  that  for  leaf 
cuttings.  T.  Appleby. 


MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORICULTURE  IN  1831. 

AxoTHEK  year  of  floricultm-e,  as  weU  as  of  the  world,  has 
passed  away,  and  we  may  ask  with  real  earnestness  in  what 
lloricultm-e  has  advauced  ?  What  additions  liave  been  made 
to  the  number  of  its  admirers  ?  What  improvements  have 
been  made  in  flowers  ?  ^Vliat  increase  has  been  discem- 
ahle  in  the  confidence  of  tiorists  ?  To  the  first  question, 
there  may  be  some  inclined  to  say  the  advance  is  consider- 
able, because,  in  some  loenlilies,  we  grant,  that  tiorists' 
ftowers  have  been  better  cultivated ;  but,  in  our  travels,  and 
they  are  by  no  means  circumscribed,  we  see  a  greater  number 
of  places  wliere  they  ai-e  abandoned,  and  especially  hy  those 
who  can  afibrd  to  pm'chase  but  few  new  varieties,  and  who 
have  found  those  few  ai'e,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  useless. 
In  other  places  the  lessened  number  of  exhibitors  have  in- 
duced the  withdrawal  of  the  prizes,  which  increases  the 
discouragement  to  the  rest.  Still,  if  the  committees  would 
give  more  prizes,  and  of  less  amoimt,  for  the  leading 
favourites,  there  are  plenty  of  growers  who  might  be  in- 
duced to  cultivate  them.  Every  year  has  done  something 
towm-ds  lesseuiug  the  number  of  Auricula  growers,  but  to 
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show  how  easUy  a.  flower  may  be  rerivetl  in  a  locality,  the 
Piss  Horticulturai.  Society  announced  prizes  for  tliem, 
and  we  saw  a  very  pretty  eompetition,  and  a  well-selected 
collection.  It  was  there  two  or  three  ycai-s  ago,  that  we  saw 
first,  a  fine  specimen  of  Cheetliam's  Lam-nshire  Mem,  which 
has  completely  set  aside  the  old  flower  of  that  name,  Jlet- 
calf  s,  and  the  same  might  he  done  anywhere,  if  a  he^tinner 
conld  trust  a  dealer  for  the  supply  of  a  starting  collection 
upon  reasonable  tei-ms,  such  as  would  give  him  a  chance  in 
the  race.  However,  as  we  should  hardly  know  ourselves 
where  to  apply,  we  need  uot  wonder  at  the  ditficulties  ex- 
perienced by  young  beginners. 

To  our  second  question,  we  fear  the  answer  will  be  in  the 
negative,  because  we  know  so  many,  we  may  say  scores,  who 
have  died  without  successors,  or  liave  retii'ed  in  tUsgust  from 
the  field  where  honours  cannot  be  won,  and  who  cannot 
value  prizes  obtained  otherwise. 

To  the  tliu'd  question  the  answer  is  more  pleasant. 
Flowers  have  received  many  valuable  additions.  The  Gera- 
nium has  advanced  a  little,  and  more  especially  the  fancy 
IdnJ ;  not  but  that  we  have  a  dozen  new  ones  advertised  for 
every  one  that  is  an  improvement.  The  Verbena  has  had 
one  or  two  pretty  additions,  but,  lilie  the  Geranium,  you 
have  to  sift  them  out  of  scores.  The  Hollyhock  has  con- 
siderably advanced,  some  very  distinct,  and,  as  compared 
with  other  varieties,  good  novelties  have  been  i^roduced ;  but 
in  this  flower  good  seed  has  been  let  out,  and  many  persons 
ai-e  raising  the  same  thing,  as  it  were — that  is  to  say,  varieties 
so  nearly  lite  each  other,  that  we  have  already  the  same 
colom-s  and  quahties  under  difterent  names,  each  raiser 
feeling  entitled  to  name  his  flower,  and  there  not  beuig  so 
much  difference  between  them  as  the  self-same  flower  wordd 
exhibit  in  thfferent  gardens.  In  fact,  a  packet  of  seed  will 
produce  anybody  an  excellent  collection.  The  Tulip  pro- 
gresses slowly;  the  greatest  advance  that  has  been  made  has 
been  by  Mr.  Goldham,  of  Sydenham,  who  has  some  very 
beautiful  novelties,  which,  however,  will  be  some  time 
before  they  can  reach  cultivators,  for  the  Tulip  cannot  be 
propagated  like  other  flowers,  and  we  have  luiown  a  vaiiety 
to  be  grown  for  years  before  a  second  ooiUd  be  obtained.  The 
Ranunculus  is  also  moving  a  little ;  ilr.  Tyso,  of  Walliugford, 
Mr.  Airzee  of  tbe  Liverpool-road,  Mr.  Lightbody  of  l-'al- 
kirk,  Mr.  Kead,  of  Dimfirmhne,  Mr.  Groom,  of  Clapham,  and 
Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Fulham,  are  the  only  raisers  of  any  account 
whose  productions  are  exhibited,  and  some  of  the  novelties 
are  very  beautiful.  The  Petunia  does  not  budge  from  its 
flabby  character,  and  it  is  essentially  a  flower  for  tlie  shade, 
fur  a  quarter-of-an-hom-'s  hot  sun  wiU  wither  it.  The  Duhtia 
ought  to  be  advancing  when  we  consider  that  a  hundred 
novelties  per  annum  ai-e  advertised  for  sale,  all  wan-anted 
by  somebody,  or  described  by  the  sellers  as  good  show 
flowers ;  still  ninety  of  the  himdred  may  be  set  down  as 
worse  than  many  of  the  old  and  abandoned  sorts ;  and 
there  was  not,  last  season,  a  single  staud  with  six  of  the 
new  flowers  which  could  not  have  been  improved  by  chang- 
ing some  of  them  for  old  and  better  kinds.  The  Polyanthus 
is  not  encouraged,  and  the  prizes  given  for  it  in  London  have 
only  produced  a  few  starvehngs  that  a  boy  of  ten  years  old 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  which,  of  coiu-se,  served  the 
parties  to  claim  the  prizes  mth,  as  they  were  confined  to 
members ;  that  is,  all  others  must  show  at  greater  expense 
than  the  prizes  ai'e  worth.  The  last  three  that  we  think 
have  been  shown  as  novelties,  and  worth  notice,  were  Fire 
Kin'j,  Lord  jMorpethy  and  the  Duli'e  oj'  Northumberland.  A\'e 
heartily  msh  somebody  capable  of  growing  them  would  set 
au  example  near  London,  that  is  to  say,  withiu  twenty  miles, 
and  save  seed.  But  a  passing  lesson,  or  rather  hint,  may 
uot  be  amiss.  The  only  show  flowers  are  those  in  which 
the  anthers  or  thrum  stand  up  above  the  pistil,  those  in 
which  the  pistd  stands  up  prominently  above  the  anthers 
are  called  pin-eyed.  Now  everybody  saves  from  the  thrum- 
eyed,  or  show  varieties,  and  will  uot  cultivate  the  others,  so 
that  every  flower  impregnates  itself.  Nor  can  bees,  or  any 
other  insect,  conveniently  take  from  one  to  the  other,  so 
that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  rai-ely  get  anything  new  in 
character.  If  those  who  save  seedlings  would  reverse  this, 
and  get  together  a  few  pin-eyed  varieties  of  strildug  colour 
aud  chai-acter,  and  three  or  foiu-  of  the  best  show  flowers, 
and  plant  these  away  from  aU  others,  sowing  the  seed  from 
the   pin-eyed    varieties    only ;    or,   if  they  are    ai'tificially 


crossed,  the  pin-eyed  ones  with  the  thrum  or  pollen 
of  the  others,  it  is  true  they  would  not  have  one  thnim- 
eyed  one  out  of  twenty,  but  they  would  have  that  one 
probably  uew  and  good.  It  is  cUscouraging  enough  to 
grow  two  or  three  htmdred  seedUngs,  aud  have  nine- 
teen-twentieths  pin-eyed  aud  useless ;  but  it  is  worth 
seven  years  failure  to  produce  a  real  novelty  in  a  flower 
so  neglected  or  misunderstood.  The  Pansey  progresses 
slowly,  hut  still  we  have  two  or  three  added  every  season, 
without  that  fatal  fault,  the  eye  breaking  into  the  border, 
for  it  ought  to  condemn  a  stand  as  much  as  a  nm  petal 
in  a  Pink.  We  do  not  agree  with  many  frivolous  details 
which  some  who  sell,  and  write  about  them,  pretend  to 
lay  down.  If  the  petals  be  thick  and  smooth-edged,  flat 
and  clear  in  the  ground  and  colom-s,  the  mai-kings  well 
defined,  we  have  all  the  difierent  details  to  make  the 
varieties,  we  care  not  how  the  leatUng  properties  are  made 
uj],  so  they  be  present,  and  the  faiUts  mentioned  are  absent. 
The  Pink  has  made  a  start  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  but  we  do  not  see  the  best  novelties  in  the  stand, 
because  the  better  ones  are  perhaps  as  yet  scarce.  Florists 
who  have  but  a  limited  sum  to  spare,  are  verj-  generally 
allowing  the  first  year's  letting  out  to  go  by  them,  and 
buying  the  year  after  at  a  fifth  of  the  price.  The  quality 
wanted  ui  the  Pink  is  the  smooth  instead  of  the  serrated 
edge,  and  hundieds  have  been  let  out  as  rose-leaved,  and 
proved  verj'  roughly  sen-ated ;  we  must,  however,  admit,  that 
the  best  I'ink  in  cultivation,  if  badly  grown,  or  too  late 
planted,  will  come  rough.  The  Carnation  and  Picotee 
ai-e  both  rapidly  improving ;  every  year  adds  novelty,  and, 
in  some  cases,  an  approach  ueaier  the  stamlard,  and 
there  are,  perhaps,  more  gi-owers  added  than  there  are 
fallmg  off.  The  Horticultiu-al  Society  at  Chiswick  have 
established  a  mode  of  showiug  which  wonderfully  en- 
hances their  ettect,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  too  general 
practice  of  showing  other  people's  flowers.  A  man  may, 
and  too  many  do,  nin  about  among  cidtivators,  and  pick 
up  fine  flowers,  to  help  out  his  two-feet  box  of  cut 
blooms  :  but  when  they  have  to  show  on  their  plants,  there 
is  an  end  of  begging,  borrowing,  or  stealuig.  Poses  advance 
slowly ;  there  are  plenty  of  new  ones,  and  ninnbers  sent  out 
imder  wrong  names  ;  still  there  are  many  engaged  raising 
seedlings,  and  now  and  then  a  worthy  addition  is  made;  but 
some  are  strongly  recommended  that  irill  not  even  open  ; 
others  too  much  like  what  we  have ;  others  are  imported 
aud  the  name  changed;  and  one  very  common  trick  is 
played  oif  on  foreign  Hoses,  by  translating  the  foreign  name 
into  EngUsh,  and  enthusiasts  then  get  two  aUke.  Mr.  Wil- 
Uson,  of  Whitby,  and  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Colchester,  have,  how- 
ever, raised  some  perfectly  novel  and  distinct,  and  some  veiy 
remarkable.  The  Fucltsia  is,  unquestionably,  moving  the 
right  way  ;  and  he  who  would  put  forth  a  novelty  of  which 
the  sepals  cUd  not  reflex,  would  lie  looked  up  to  as  taking 
an  undue  advantage  of  his  customer,  unless  there  was  some 
novelty  so  cUstinct  as  to  warrant  it.  We  have  plenty  now  of 
which  the  sepals  gracefully  reflex,  and  to  show  that  our 
requirements  in  the  properties  of  flowers,  that  they  should 
reflex  completely  wrong-side-out,  is  not  looked  upon  so 
unfavoiu-ably,  one  of  Smith's  this  year  actually  reflexes 
as  much  as  the  Mai-tagon  Lily.  Nor  will  any  vai-iety  be 
tolerated,  unless  the  colours  of  the  corolla  and  the  sepals 
are  very  distinct.  Of  course  there  are  many  sent  out  evei-}' 
year  only  to  be  thrown  away,  and  some,  too  much  like  what 
we  have  already  to  be  shown  in  the  same  collection  The 
Antirrhinum,  as  exiiibited  hitherto,  is  a  weed ;  there  is  not 
one  worth  the  room  it  would  talie  in  a  garden.  If  this  flower 
is  to  be  a  florist's  flower,  it  must  not  be  less  brilliant  than 
the  old  Pictura ;  but  hundieds  of  the  most  inilifl'erent, 
scratchy  things,  of  which  the  marldngs  cannot  be  seen  two 
yai-ds  off,  have  been  palmed  upon  those  weali  enough  to 
grow  them  in  collections,  and  the  end  of  it  is,  they  will  be 
thrown  away.  A  pm-e  white,  or  bright  yellow  tube,  with  a 
riclily  contrasted  Up,  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be  tolerated. 
The  frightful  coUections  seen  at  some  of  the  shows  would 
disgust  anybody,  even  if  he  had  once  wished  to  grow  them. 

Ill  fact,  there  is  enough  doing  in  many  flowers  to  keep 
the  science  moving,  if  there  were  not  the  awful  drawback 
of  the  vast  number  of  bad  ones  to  frighten  people  from 
buying.  The  Chrysanthemum  has  rapidly  advanced  in 
quaUty  and  culture.    Mr.  Salter,  of  the  YersaiUes  Nursei-y, 
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Hammeismitli,  lias  tlic  raising  of  tlicm  in  this  country  to 
hiniseU',  but  lie  cannot  save  seed  more  than  other  people. 
Ho  sends  liis  best  sorts  to  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  to 
be  seeded ;  and  we  saw  last  year  some  hundreds,  coraiirising 
three  or  four  worth  adding  ;  and  new  sorts  are  also  imported. 
The  Stoke  Newingtou  Chrysanthemum  Society  originated 
the  movement  for  encouraging  the  flower,  and  if  tifly 
societies  now  spring  up  in  imitation,  to  the  original  belongs 
the  credit.  There  were  stands  of  bloonis  at  the  last  show 
perfectly  double,  and  the  flowers  foiu-,  or  five,  and  in  one 
case,  six  inches  in  diameter. 

And  now  we  I'ome  to  the  last  question,  which,  in  a  few 
words,  is — has  confidence  increased?  and  what  we  have 
already  shown  answers  in  tlie  negative.  There  is  little  or  no 
confidence  in  the  assurances  of  dealers,  the  certilicates  of 
societies,  or  the  opinions  of  periodicals,  for  nearly  all  are 
under  the  influence  of  people  whose  temporary  interests  are 
opposed  to  the  interest  of  tlie  public. 

CiNEnABiAs  (T.  Ridsdah). — Purple  Standard  and 
Miii/ni/iirnt,  very  pretty  colours,  but  the  petals  do  not 
fill  out  the  circle ;  nevertheless,  we  have  some  of  the 
finest  in  tlie  country  giving  tts  stray  blooms  just  now, 
not  a  bit  like  themselves,  nor  half  so  good  in  form  as 
tbey  will  come  in  season,  so  that  our  opinion  on  these 
two,  as  tlieif  are.  may  be  contrary  to  that  we  should  give, 
if  they  were  perfect,  and  at  their  proper  season. 

Amaryllis  (Rev.  A  J. — Too  much  green  in  the  fiower 
to  render  it  of  any  value.  It  is  the  prevailing  fault 
among  seedlings.  With  all  our  pains,  we  have  frequently 
had  to  condemn  fifteen  out  of  twenty,  some  of  them 
having  scarcely  a  shade  of  colour.  The  darkest  Olox- 
inia  is  very  pretty,  and  somewhat  new.  There  is  more 
colour  in  the  throat  than  any  wo  have,  and  there  is  a 
tolerable  collection.  The  flowers  had  sutt'ered  a  little. 
They  will  both  bloom  better  in  the  summer  when  the 
bulbs  have  had  a  rest. 


THE   VERBENA. 
{Continued  from  page  216.) 

Training. — In  our  last  number  there  were  three 
modes  of  training  mentioned — -namely,  the  flat  mode, 
to  a  wire  trellis ;  the  bush,  or  common  method;  and  the 
pyramidal  form.  The  last,  as  being  the  most  novel  and 
elegant,  was  pretty  fully  described ;  we  will  now  briefly 
particularise  the  other  two. 

The  flat  mode  of  training  is  to  a  circular,  ta.ble-like, 
wire  trellis,  about  fifteen  inches  diameter,  with  three 
strong  feet  to  thrust  into  the  soil,  and  of  sufficient  length 
to  elevate  the  trellis  above  the  soil — about  si.x.  inches  for 
weak  growers,  and  eight  inches  above  the  soil  for 
stronger  ones.  It  should  be  formed  in  circles,  less  and 
less  towards  the  centre,  with  diverging  rods  to  the 
outermost  circles,  to  keep  each  circle  in  its  place  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other  :  three  iuches  will  be 
ample  space  between  each  circle.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  shifted  for  the  last  time  into  their  blooming  pots,  is 
the  time  to  fix  tlie  trellises  to  each  plant.  The  trellises 
should  have  first  a  coat  of  lead-colour,  and  afterwards 
two  coats  of  light  green  paint,  to  prevent  them  from 
rusting,  and  to  give  them  a  neat  appearance.  Any  wire- 
worker,  with  the  above  instructions,  will  easily  make 
them.  When  the  plants  are  ready,  or  large  enough,  for 
training,  apply  the  trellises  by  thrusting  the  three  feet 
into  the  earth  a  sufiicient  depth  to  keep  them  firm  in 
their  places.  Then,  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth, 
train  the  shoots  equally  over  the  trellis,  stopping  them 
to  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  branches  to  cover  the 
whole  trellis,  nipping  ofl'all  the  flower  trusses  till  within 
six  or  seven  weeks  of  the  day  of  exhibition,  if  that 
happens  in  May  ;  but  if  in  June  or  July,  or  still  later, 
the  flowers  will  expand  si{fficieiitl>/  in  Jive  weeks  (this  rule 
applies  to  every  mode  of  training).  The  aim  must  be 
to  let  every  part  of  the  trellis,  or  bush,  or  pyramid,  be 


fully  furnished  with  bloom,  so  as  scarcely  to  allow  any 
Ibliivge  to  be  seen.  The  only  care  to  bo  taken  is  to  allow 
room  for  each  truss  to  fully  expand  when  in  bloom 
without  touching  each  other. 

The  other  mode,  which  we  have  called  the  bush 
method,  is  the  simplest  of  all,  but  is  by  no  means  so 
ett'ective  as  either  of  the  others,  because,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  stalks  and  foliage  aro  so  muoli  more  ex- 
posed. All  that  the  trainer  requires  in  this  case  are  a 
few  painted  sticks,  and  the  proper  sized  pots,  witb^  the 
necessary  compost,  and  a  frame  to  grow  them  in.  When 
the  plants  aro  large  enough,  put  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  sticks  to  form  a  neat  round  bush.  Stop  the  shoots, 
to  furnish  the  sticks  with  a  shoot  to  each ;  and  do  not 
sufler  them  to  become  crowded,  or  the  leaves  woidd  turn 
yellow  in  the  centre,  and  drop  off,  which  would  give 
them  a  naked  appearance  when  viewed  sideways,  ^^'ith 
moderate  attention,  this  easy  method  will  furnish  very 
handsome  specimens.  We  remember  some  trained  in 
this  style  last  season  at  the  Highbury  Park  exhibition  ; 
this  had  a  very  good  effect,  and  obtained  the  second 
prize. 

Plaxting  and  Potting:  Planting. — At  page  10."),  the 
reader  will  recollect,  we  described  the  soil  and  situation 
of  the  verbena  bed,  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  growing 
these  flowers  for  exhibition  in  stands  of  six,  twelve,  or 
twenty-four  trusses  of  blooms  in  each.  Now,  we  would 
strongly  advise  the  aspirant  for  honours  never  to  attempt 
the  contest  with  less  than  two  plants  of  each  kind,  giving 
each  plant  as  much  care  and  attention  as  though  he 
were  dependent  upon  one  ;  this  would,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  doubling  his  chance  of  success,  and  would  very 
likely  enable  him  to  exhibit  at  more  places  than  one. 
Not  that  he  need  confine  himself  to  two  plants  if  he  has 
space  for  more,  but  there  are  now  so  many  real  good 
kinds,  and  they  are  multiplying  every  year,  that  a  small 
grower  can  scarcely  hope  to  procure,  or  find  room  for 
more  than  a  pair. 

The  bed,  or  beds,  to  receive  the  plants,  should  be  in 
good  order  about  the  last  week  in  May,  or  the  first  week 
in  June ;  the  plants  should,  by  a  little  exti'a  pains  in 
potting  and  stopping,  be  nice  little  bushes  at  the  time. 
Choose  a  warm,  cloudy  day  for  the  operation.  We  pro- 
posed, at  the  page  above  referred  to,  that  the  beds  should 
be  four  ieet  wide  (for  the  sake  of  neatness  we  would 
recommend  enclosing  them  with  slate  or  wood  edgings, 
the  former  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  its  enduring 
qualities) ;  then  stretch  a  line  15  inches  from  the  edging, 
and  plant  the  first  row  of  verbenas  close  to  it,  at  ll:< 
inches  apart;  when  that  row  is  complete  shii't  the  line 
to  lo  inches  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  put  in 
the  first  plant  so  as  to  form  a  triangle  with  the  two 
plants  in  the  first  planted  row,  and  so  proceed  till  the 
whole  are  planted ;  then  give  a  gentle  watering  to  settle 
the  earth  to  the  plants.  As  at  that  early  season  there 
is  always  danger  from  late  spring  frosts,  it  will_  be  ad- 
visable, for  a  week  or  two,  to  shelter  the  plants  from  its 
effects ;  the  most  simple,  but,  at  the  same  time,  effectual 
protection,  is  to  turn  over  them  empty  garden-pots,  one 
to  each  plant.  '^-  Appleby. 

RADISH  FORCING. 

We  last  week  entered  into  some  particulars  relative 
to  the  forcing  of  potatoes  for  early  spring  use  ;  we  now 
address  ourselves  to  another  article,  which,  if  of  less 
general  interest  than  the  potato,  is  equally  important  in 
all  cases  where  early  variety  is  concerned— and  a  handful 
of  young  radishes  is  always  an  acceptable  adjunct  to  the 
other  good  things  sent  to  table ;  and  all  who  aim  at 
having  this  general  favourite  eaidy  in  the  season  must 
at  once  bestir  themselves,  as  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  and, 
in  fact,  those  who  strive  to  have  such  things  at  tlie 
earliest    day,    have    ali-eady   frames   full   of   radishes 
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almost  breaking  iuto  rough  leaf.  We  have  so  often 
failed  in  obtaining  what  we  call  a  useful,  good  crop, 
when  sown  before  the  second  week  in  January,  that  we 
have  ceased  sowing  any  under  glass  before  that  time  ; 
not  but  that  tliey  will  vegetate  and  grow  at  an  earlier 
jperiod,  but  the  necessity  tlien  often  e.\ists  of  having  the 
frame  they  grow  in  shut  up,  or  nearly  so,  for  days 
together,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  at  that  didl 
period ;  so  that  the  young  plant,  urged  into  action  by 
warmth  communicate"d  from  below,  is  forced  into  that 
unnatural  growth  which  results  in  the  elongation  of 
that  portion  of  least  value  to  the  vegetable,  "  the  neck." 

The  only  way  to  check  such  a  sickly  state  of  gi'owth, 
is  to  furnish  the  materials  necessary  to  ensure  good 
health.  Now,  we  presume  the  amateur,  or  young  gar- 
dener, to  have  already  done  so,  in  so  far  as  tliey  could, 
by  applying  the  most  genial  growing  heat  they  could 
devise,  and  a  soil  which  they  were  persuaded  "  would 
grow  anything,"  besides  procuring  seeds  of  the  best 
variety  of  frame  radish  known.  AVell,  what  more  can 
be  done  ?  Nothing ;  yet  without  "  fresh  an  and  sun- 
shine" those  efforts  will  not  secure  a  crop;  now  these 
all-important  elements  cannot  always  be  had.  It  may 
be  true  that  we  can  admit  a  certain  "portion  of  the  first 
of  them,  but  the  other  is  quite  beyond  our  reach  at  the 
season  we  have  above  alluded  to,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  absence  of  these  essentials,  and  the  presence 
of  the  others  which  we  have  some  control  over,  "  heat 
and  moisture,"  ]n'oduce  a  spurious  gi-owth,  in  which  the 
enlargement  in  the  case  of  radishes,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  many  things,  takes  place  in  the  part  of  least  real  use 
in  the  vegetable  when  sent  to  table.  In  fact,  the  long 
crooked  neck  they  invariably  get  when  confined  for  any 
length  of  time,  so  much  defaces  them,  that  their  appear- 
ance (a  point  we  ought  never  entkely  to  lose  sight  of  even 
in  vegetables)  is  such  as  to  render  them  inadmissable 
at  table.  Now,  the  only  cure  for  sucli  a  state  of  growth 
is  abundance  of  fresh  air,  amounting  to  complete  ex- 
posure, or  nearly  so.  How  is  this  to  be  obtained,  when 
the  thermometer  indicates  some  10°  or  15°  of  frost?  The 
newly-exiianded  leaf  can  hardly  be  expected  to  endure 
so  sudden  a  depression  of  atmospheric  heat,  amounting 
perhaps  to  some  50°,  which  is  no  unusual  diflereuce 
between  the  external  and  internal  air,  and  that  depres- 
sion must  take  place  if  full  exposure  be  given  to"  the 
embryo  crop.  But  some  will  be  saying,  why  not  adopt 
a  medium  course,  which  is,  admitting  a  certain  quantity 
of  fresh  air  to  replace  an  equal  amount  driven  out'.' 
Now  this  is  all  very  good,  and  to  almost  everything  but 
radishes  this  half-and-half  way  answers  the  purpose 
wanted;  but  somehow  or  other  the  "necks"  still  get 
long  and  ugly,  that  with  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken, 
little  short  of  complete  exposure  a  considerable  part  of 
the  day  will  prevent  it.  Now  this  forms  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  refrained  advismg  radishes  to  be  sown 
with  the  first  crop  of  frame  potatoes  we  recommended  to 
be  planted  last  week,  as  tlie  necessary  warmth  required 
to  hasten  that  crop  on,  is  such  as'  to  be  fatal  to  the 
radish  being  anything  but  leaves  and  neck;  we  there- 
fore advised  the  first  crop  of  potatoes  to  be  planted 
alone,  but  subsequent  crops  may  all  have  a  scattering  of 
fadish  amongst  them ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  few 
potatoes  may  not  be  planted  in  the  frame  we  now  pro- 
pose to  be  devoted  more  especially  to  its  more  quickly 
matiu-ing  neighbour ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  which  one  is  the  principal  occupant,  and 
which  the  lodger  or  successor. 

The  treatment  in  the  two  ditters  considerably ;  the 
short  top  the  one  ought  to  have,  compared  to  the  other, 
points  out  its  being  placed  in  as  close  contact  witli  the 
glass  as  it  can  be  without  touching  it,  while  the  other, 
having  a  longer  ibiiage,  requires  to  be  at  a  greater 
distance.  Now,  as  we  promised  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  radish,  we  will  suppose  a  box-frame  of  the  required 


size  placed  over  a  well-prepared  hotbed  of  sweetened 
stable-dung,  or  leaves,  or — what  is  better — the  two  weU 
mixed,  in  the  manner  our  able  coadjutors  have  so  often 
explained.  Well,  we  will  su]ipose  the  bo.x-frame  to  be 
set  upon  this  prepared  hotbed,  our  next  duty  will  be  to 
add  some  more  leaves,  or  similar  heating  matter,  to  the 
inside,  to  raise  it  so  far  up  that  the  top  of  the  soil,  which 
we  will  suppose  to  be  six  inches  deep,  wOl  be  not  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  from  the  glass ;  the  object  of 
this  being  to  have  the  young  crop  as  close  to  it  as 
possible.  Now,  if  it  be  determined  to  have  potatoes  in 
the  same  frame,  do  not,  by  any  means,  plant  any  of 
those  partially  forwarded  ones,  which  we  recommended 
to  be  done  last  week,  as  the  foliage  would  compete  with 
the  radish  before  the  latter  was  old  enough  to  be  drawn 
— rather  plant  tubers  but  little  or  not  at  all  sprouted ; 
these  we  suppose  to  be  planted  first,  the  proper  depth, 
and  distance,  and  the  ground  made  smooth,  the  radish 
seed  may  be  sown,  and  slightly  covered  with  a  little  fine 
earth.  The  kind  mostly  used  of  late  years  is  Wood^s 
Early  Frame,  which,  when  true,  is  good.  After  the 
I  young  plants  begin  to  grow,  give  air  every  day,  which 
j  increase,  so  that  by  the  time  they  begin  to  fonn  the 
I  rough  leaf,  they  may  endure  full  exposm-e  in  all 
j  weathers,  not  decidedly  fi'osty ;  by  thus  inuring  them  to 
I  the  hardening  influence  of  fresh  air,  they  get  a  sturdi- 
1  ness  of  gi'owth,  which  forms  a  strong  contrast  with 
their  more  coddled  brethren,  whose  appearance  more 
resembles  those  refuse  cabbage-plants  which,  having 
stood  in  the  seed-bed  all  winter,  exhibit  a  serpentine 
length  of  stem.  Now,  as  we  have  said  the  only  antidote 
to  that  state  of  growth  is  "  fresh  an-  and  sunshine,"  and 
as  we  all  know  these  cannot  be  so  mucli  depended  on  in 
January  as  Eebruary,  we  have  advised  tlie  amateur  to 
defer  sowing  his  early  radishes  before  the  beginning  of 
the  former  month,  and  then  his  chances  of  success  are 
more  certain.  We  hardly  need  remind  him  that  careful 
attention  in  the  shape  of  covering  up.  &c.,  will  also  be 
required,  and,  by-and-by,  a  little  judicious  thinning  will 
do  no  harm,  if  he  sows  thick.  Another  thing  he  must 
not  omit  to  guard  against — mice  are  very  fond  of  radish- 
seed,  and  if  they  have  access  to  the  frame  they  will  soon 
annihilate  all  chances  of  a  crop. 

Watering,  &c.,  may  be  wanted  by-and-by,  but  in  the 
midst  of  frost  and  snow,  which  may  possibly  abound 
when  these  pages  reach  the  reader,  watering  is  re- 
stricted to  those  plants  whose  place  of  abode  is  in 
contact  with,  or  very  near  to,  hot-water  pipes  or  flues. 
It  will  be  some  time  ere  our  vegetable  requires  such 
assistance,  but  evei-ything  calculated  to  promote  its 
welfare  ought  to  be  supplied,  and  one  of  the  most 
essential  of  these  is  clean  glass,  in  order  that  at  those 
untoward  times  when  it  is  denied  the  full  exposure,  it 
may  derive  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  the  Ught 
there  is.  A  little  radish-seed  may  also  be  sown  on  some 
warm  border  close  under  a  south  wall ;  a  little  pro- 
tection at  times  will  often  ensm-e  a  crop  of  much  finer 
radishes  than  any  grown  under  glass,  but  of  course 
they  vvill  be  later. 

SUNDRIES. — Broccoli  that  may  have  been  standing  in 
the  ordinary  quarters  may  be  now  laid  down  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  resist  a  tolerably  severe  frost  without  being 
entirely  taken  up.  Our  mode  is  this : — With  a  spade 
take  out  a  small  spit  of  earth  from  the  side  of  the  stem 
you  intend  it  to  lean  to,  then,  with  the  foot,  tread  it 
down  in  that  direction,  and  the  next  spit  of  earth  from 
the  next  plant  will  lie  upon  it — and  so  on  uutQ  the 
whole  is  finished,  when  they  will  all  be  lying  in  a  pros- 
trate direction,  and  all  one  way.  Now,  the  benefits  of 
this  plan  are  these — the  direct  influence  of  irost  is  more 
guarded  against  by  the  thick  coating  of  leaves  there 
exists  between  the  crown  of  the  jilant  and  the  exterior, 
while  the  plant  does  not  derive  that  check  it  receives 
when  taken  wholly  out  of  the  groirad,  and  removed  to 
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another  place,  as  the  plan  above  detailed  only  tVactiiros 
a  pavt  ot'  those  I'ootlets  near  the  surface,  without  the 
others  being  in  the  least  hurt  by  the  operation.  Now, 
we  suppose  some  one  will  be  asking  wliat  direction  is 
the  best  to  lay  them ;  and  much  diflerence  of  opinion 
exists  on  that  point,  but,  after  trying  tlieni  all,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  irest  is  the  best.  Some 
one  will  bo  saying  north,  but  we  have  so  often  seen 
the  plants  struggle  so  much  to  regain  their  former 
position,  when  subjected  to  that  unnatural  persecution, 
and  in  so  doing  have  erected  their  heads  so  as  again  to 
be  liable  to  the  injury  they  were  prostrated  to  avoid, 
that  we  have  determined  on  a  west  aspect  being  prefer- 
able. Take  advantage  of  mild  weather,  and  cut  all  that 
are  ready ;  and  all  good  heads  nearly  ready  ought  to  be 
slightly  protected,  for  which  a  handful  of  clean  straw  is 
a  useful  thing.  Examine  all  tender  crops,  and  see  that 
no  destruction  takes  place.  Dry  wood-ashes,  or  even 
coal-ashes,  sprinkled  amongst  such  crops  as  late-sown 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  young  Carrots,  &a.,  will  materially 
prevent  that  "  damping  off,"  so  common  at  this  unto- 
ward season.  See  to  Hea-kale  that  has  been  forced  on 
the  gi-ound,  and  allow  a  sufficient  covering  over  it  to 
prevent  frost  ever  reaching  it  for  some  time.  Give  a 
look  to  the  Broad  Beans  we  recommended  to  be  sown 
thickly  under  a  hand-glass,  and  if  they  be  coming  up, 
and  show  signs  of  damping-otl',  or  getting  what  gardeners 
term  "  black  in  the  eye,"  let  some  dry  wood-ashes  be 
dredged  amongst  them.  Examine  all  stores,  and  expe- 
dite all  work  that  can  now  be  done.  A  much  busier 
time  is  coming,  which  (with  more  or  less  of  those  draw- 
backs the  weather  and  other  cii'cumstances  always  place 
in  our  way)  will  give  us  full  employment,  without  our 
putting  off'  any  of  those  needful  operations  that  might 
as  well  be  done  now.  J.  Robson. 


THINGS    MIGHT    BE    BETTER. 
By  the  Autlioress  of  "My  Floivers,"  <tc. 

We  all  know  and  feel  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
heav}'  and  general  pressm'e  upon  all  classes  of  the  people. 
We  cannot  shut  our  eyes,  or  stitle  our  convictions  ;  facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  whether  we  think  it  arises  from  this 
or  that  cause,  whether  we  agree  or  difter  as  to  the  reasons 
for  it,  still  we  all  admit  that  so  it  is. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  things  might  be  better  than 
they  are,  with  a  great  many  people,  even  under  the  present 
disadvantages  of  our  sutfering  countiy.  It  is  not  always  "  the 
times  "  that  ruin  men,  or  increase  their  misfortunes.  There 
is  a  "  cause  "  that  too  often  withers  their  gourds,  lying  much 
deeper  than  the  surface  of  events — buried  very  deep  in  their 
hearts ;  so  deep  that  no  eye  but  that  of  Him  who  inhabiteth 
eternity  can  see  it  and  search  it  out.  It  is  this  "  worm  " 
that  brings  trouble,  atfliction,  and  ruin,  upon  every  fair- 
seemiug  man.  It  is  verj',  very  often  sin,  and  not  circum- 
stances, that  causes  our  difficulties. 

Thomas  B is  a  plumber  and  glazier,  a  very  quick, 

intelligent  man,  but  lie  has  always  had  an  off-hand,  half- 
saucy  manner,  which  people  did  not  Uke,  although  there 
was  nothing  that  any  one  could  exactly  take  oflence  at.  He 
was  foreman  to  the  widow  of  a  man  of  the  same  business, 
married  her  daughter,  and  carried  on  the  concern  ;  but  he 
never  prospered.  He  was  not  a  man  given  to  drink,  or  to 
any  apparent  vice ;  but  he  never  prospered. 

At  length  he  could  get  on  no  farther ;  and  instead  of 
honestly  giring  up  all  he  had  to  his  creditors,  he  got  away 
privately,  and  took  all  he  had  left  with  him.  In  an  obscure 
part  of  London,  quite  out  of  the  way  of  his  distant  country 

acquaintance,  Thomas  B set  himself  up  again,  but  to 

no  purpose.  A  blessing  did  not  go  :rith  his  eflbrts ;  what 
his  habits  were  no  one  in  the  countrj'  knew ;  but  he  stnig- 
gled  on  year  after  year  with  an  increasing  family,  and  his 
wife  came  to  see  her  mother  in  a  white  gown  and  a  necklace; 
and  very  little  was  thought  about  them. 

Suddenly  it  was   announced    that  Thomas   D was 

coming  down  to  settle  at  N — —,  some  distance  from  the 


town  he  had  formerly  left  so  disreputably.  Years  had 
passed ;  some  of  his  creditors'were  dead,  others  had  given 
up  their  expectations,  or  were  gone  from  the  place ;  at  any 

rate,  B came  back  mto  his  old  county,  and  no  one 

interfered  with  him. 

Had  he  been  a  strictly  conscientious  man  he  might  have 
done  \ery  well.  He  soon  got  into  work,  and  was  employed 
by  some  of  the  first  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  All 
seemed  going  on  favoin-ably ;  ho  set  up  a  little  cart,  and  had 
as  much  to  do  as  he  could  possibly  desire.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  woi-k  began  to  decline  ;  the  families  for 
whom  he  had  once  painted  employed  him  no  more.  He 
said  they  had  all  behaved  very  ill  to  him.  They  said,  what 
was  perfectly  true,  that  his  outside  painting  all  washed  off 
with  the  first  rains  ;  and  that  he  and  his  sons  were  so  oif- 
hand  and  insolent,  that  they  could  not  employ  them  any 
more.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  five  resident  famihes, 
to  our  own  knowledge,  and  no  doubt  in  that  of  very  many 
customers  of  less  distinction,  for  all  his  employment  fell 
away,  and  his  family  ivere  reduced  to  very  great  destitution. 

.\s  a  last  resource,  aud  that  which  is,  alas  !  considered 

most  likely  to   succeed,  B took  to  keep  a  beer-house. 

Those  who  took  an  interest  in  his  wife  and  children  spoke 
strongly  against  this  step,  as  one  of  sin  aud  danger  both  to 
body  and  soul ;  but  he  was  in  a  fearful  situation,  between 
two  evils,  and  he  clave  to  the  beer-house,  as  it  promised  to 
save  him  from  immediate  starvation. 

Solomon  has  said,  in  the  wisdom  of  inspiration — "  He 
that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be  innocent."  We 
see  it  before  our  eyes,  on  every  hand.  Among  the  high  and 
the  low ;  among  the  educated  and  the  ignorant ;  where 
"  haste  "  is  made,  there  dwells  guilt,  and  pimishment  wiU 

surely  follow.     Thomas  B made  "haste"  to  save  his 

famUy  from  ruin,  and  set  up  a  beer-house.  The  very  next 
thing  that  we  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  had  sold  up  every- 
thing, and  gone  off  to  America.  He  had  found  even  the 
beer-house  fail — no  blessing  was  in  it,  and  it  could  not  long 
prop  him  up.  He  and  his  family  went  away  into  a  distant 
and  strange  land,  without  seeing  their  relations  and  oldest 
friends,  or  taking  leave  of  them,  even  by  letter.  When 
people  are  not  satisfied  about  their  o\m  conduct,  it  makes 
them  shrink  from  those  who  know  most  of  them ;  they  can 
face  new  friends  sometimes,  when  they  cannot  stand  com- 
fortably in  the  presence  of  old  ones;  and  we  suppose  it  was 

this  that  led  Thomas  B and  his   wife  to  go  away  for 

ever,  without  seeing  their  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends. 

On  reaching  America,  they  got  on  very  well  at  first.  B ■ 

aud  his  sons  obtained  work,  and  found  provisions  cheap. 

But  the  last  letter  that  came  from  Mrs.  B to  a  friend, 

announced  a  severe  calamity.  They  had  been  but  three  or 
four  months  settled  upon  the  strange  soil  to  which  they 
liad  fled  for  support,  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  wooden 
house  they  occupied.  In  three-quarters  of-an-haur  it  was 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the 
family  standing  out  in  the  street  in  their  sleeping-dresses. 
Not  one  article,  no,  not  even  a  chair  was  spared,  and  they 
found  themselves  in  one  short  hour  stripped  of  every  pos- 
session, and  standing  upon  foreign  soil,  half-naked,  and 
wholly  destitute  I  Surely  "Wisdom  crieth  mthont:  she 
uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets." 

The  kindness  shown  to  the  poor  emigrants  by  their  new 
acquaintance  was  deserving  of  high  praise  and  thankfulness. 
They  clothed  and  fed  them,  and  gave  them  money  and  fm-- 
niture  to  supply  their  wants ;  for  even  in  judgment  the 
Lord  "  remembereth  mercy,"  and  when  he  chastens,  he 
healeth  very  tenderly.  Still,  a  lesson  has  been  loudly  taught 
them.  Let  us  "  hear  and  understand."  It  is  not  this  thing, 
nor  that  place,  that  can  do  us  either  good  or  harm.  We  tiy 
from  the  fear  of  God  ;  this  it  is  that  causes  our  downfall. 
Did  not  Jonah  find  it  so  ?  We  fly  in  the  face  of  God  ;  this 
causes  our  ruin.  Did  not  the  Egyptians  find  it  so?  Let  us 
look  with  a  steady,  unwavering  confidence,  in  all  our  ways, 
to  God.  He  has  said,  "Wait  on  the  Lord,  and  keep  His 
way,  and  He  shall  exalt  thee  to  inherit  the  land."  This  is 
the  one  yrand  secret  of  prosperity,  both  in  nations  and  in  in- 
dividuals ;  nothing  else  can  uphold  us.  It  is  not  the  road  we 
journey  along  that  overthrows  us.  The  Israelites  travelled 
quietly  and  safely  over  the  rocks  and  sands  of  the  bed  of  the 
Ked  Sea.  Let  us  remember  it  is  tlie  Lord  who  takes  off  our 
chariot  wheels,  and  causes  them  to  diive  heavily  ;  and  when 
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we  fancy  times  and  eiivumstances  aj-e  against  us,  let  us  look 
witbin,  and  see  whether  theiwis  not  "  an  accmsed  thing  "  in 
the  midst  of  our  hearts,  before  we  set  oti',  in  search  of  trea- 
sure, to  otlier  lands. 


ON  KEEPING  FOWLS  FOR  PLEASURE. 

Among  all  my  friends  and  acquaintance  who  keep  fowls 
for  family  use,  I  believe  there  is  not  one  from  wliom  1  do  not 
hear  frenuent  complaints  of  lai'ge  consumption  of  com,  and 
small  production  of  eggs — very  great  expence  and  veiy  little 
return ;  and  I  thuik  this  absence  of  success  mainly  arises 
from  the  fowls  not  receiving  the  sntall  amount  of  cai-e  and 
attention  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  a  good 
result.  In  many  families,  where  a  small  live  stock  only  is 
kept,  the  cai-e  of  tliem  devolves  on  all  the  members  of  the 
family  alike,  or — to  word  it  more  con-ectly,  perhaps,  I  might 
as  well  say — on  nobody.  Now  I  wish  to  see  this  pleasant, 
liealthful,  and  certainly  not  unladyUke,  branch  of  domestic 
economy  attended  to — carefully  attended  to — by  the  yoimg 
tallies  and  little  gills  of  families  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
society.  I  am  quite  sm-e  my  pretty  counti-j-women  (and  that 
they  arf  pretty  is  confessed  by  every  foreigner  who  speaks 
upon  the  subject)  would  tind  it  conducive  to  health,  activity, 
and  cheerfulness,  to  be  thus  led  out  into  the  fresh  morning 
air  for  half-an-hour,  or  a  little  more,  every  tolerably  tine 
day  in  the  yeai-,  and  with  such  attention  the  poultiy  of  our 
land  would  not,  I  hope,  so  often  receive,  with  justice,  the 
ungrateful  character  of  giving  no  retm-n  to  those  whose  com 
they  eat. 

Nor  is  this  closely-watching  nature  in  her  lixing  children 
less  healtlrful  to  mind  than  body.  Our  yomrg  ladies  have 
many  less  innocent  and  less  improving,  as  well  as  less 
healthy,  employments.  Even  the  language  of  the  hen-yai'd 
is  interesting  to  tlie  observant  lover  of  uatm-e.  1'he  voca- 
bulary of  a  vigilant,  aft'ectionate,  gallant  cock,  is  as  expres- 
sive as  it  is  diversified.  Who  can  possibly  misunderstand 
the  shai^),  shrUl  ciy,  with  which  he  recognises  any  unusual 
sight  or  soimd,  and  wains  his  companions  of  the  ajiproach 
of  danger?  The  low,  atlectiouate  cooing  with  which  he 
gi-eets  his  favomite  hens,  the  melancholy  cadence  of  bis 
crow  if  separated  from  them,  his  friendly  call  to  them  at 
feeding-time,  and  his: more  energetic  summons  on  iinduig 
some  morsel  particularly  nice  to  otfer  them,  ai-e  all  as 
immistakeable  as  the  plainest  English.  Nor  ai-e  the  hens 
behind  their  lords  in  conversational  powers.  When  an  egg  is 
likely  to  be  laid,  a  i)ecuhar,  uneasy,  complaining  sound  gives 
warning ;  when  it  is  produced,  they  smg  a  song  of  triiunph  ; 
when  they  desire  to  sit,  another  note  makes  their  \rishes 
known ;  which  note  imdergoes  an  erident  change  when  the 
sitter  tii-st  heais  the  churup  of  the  chicken  irithin  the  egg- 
shell, some  little  time  before  this  somid  is  perceptible  to  less 
interested  listeners  ;  and  when  she  leads  her  chickens  forth 
there  is  no  end  to  her  talk  and  its  vai-ieties.  Sm-ely  these 
creatiu-es,  so  peculiar  in  tlieii-  habits  as  to  be  often  refen-ed 
to  in  (jod's  holy  Word,  are  not  beneatli  our  notice,  and  the 
notice  of  the  inteUigent,  simple-minded,  home-lo™g  yoimg 
women  of  England  ? 

I  think  it  is  shrewd  old  William  Cobbett  who  remarks  the 
imi)rovement  to  the  character  of  cottagers'  children  which  is 
likely  to  aiise  from  the  cai-e  of  animals,  and  the  kmdness 
and  fondness  which  they  are  sure  to  feel  towiu-ds  then- 
favourites  ;  now  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  onli/  collaijim' 
chiUreii  who  may,  in  the  cai'e  of  poultry,  receive  useful 
lessons  in  patience,  good-humour,  and  the  love  of  order. 
If  fowls  are  not  noticed,  and  ti-eated  with  patient  kindness, 
they  will  never  display  the  tractable  tameness  wluch  so 
much  duninishes  the  trouble  of  taking  chai-ge  of  them, 
especially  when  sitting  and  rearing  chickens,  and  without 
order  and  cleanhness  in  all  the  arrangements,  they  will  be 
neither  happy  nor  healthy,  handsome  nor  productive. 

Tlie  time  occupied  need  not  be  considerable,  particularly 
when  we  come  to  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  benefit  to 
health  from  this  out-of-door  exercise,  and  on  the  other,  that 
the  feeding  may  at  any  time  be  temporaiily  confided,  always 
imder  superveillance,  to  any  lad  or  yoimg  girl  who  is  trust- 
worthy. Half-au  hour  before  breakfast  to  let  out  the  poidtiT 
and  spread  then-  food,  a  few  minutes  at  noon  to  mix  and 
feed,  and  half-an-hom-  towai-ds  evening  to  feed  agaui,  and 
see  them  coimted  and  safe  to  roost  ;"this  is  all  the  time 


which  need  be  occupied  for  nine  months  in  the  yeai-.  During 
the  spring  quai-ter  the  sittei-s  and  the  mother-hens,  with 
then-  .\ouug  broods,  require  rather  earUer  attention,  more 
frequent  feeding,  and  a  little  more  care. 

Neither  is  it  in  many  famUies  a  cu'cumstance  to  be  entirely 
overlooked,  that  this  matj  be  a  cheap  amusement.  Trnie, 
those  who  deUght  in  choice  and  handsome  creatm'es  may 
indulge  their  fancy  by  rearing  the  showy  Malay,  the  noble 
Spanish,  the  pretty  I'oland,  the  trim-built  everj-day-layer, 
or  the  magnificent  Cochin-China ;  Ijut  the  soft,  tender  downi- 
ness of  the  twittering  little  chicks,  and  the  pleasm'e  of 
watching  then-  development,  like  the  fresh,  innocent  beauty 
of  young  children,  is  not  confined  to  any  race,  and  common 
cocks  and  hens  ai'e  not  expensive. 

In  thus  recommending  that  the  care  of  the  poultry  should 
be  confided  to  the  yoimger  members  of  famiUes,  I  wotdd 
not,  of  course,  be  understood  to  ivish  that  those  wiio  from 
then-  stations  in  life  are  expected  to  be  educated,  refined, 
and  delicate,  should  busy  themselves  in  their  hen-houses 
with  shovel  and  broom,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  in- 
clemency of  cold,  rainy  weather ;  but  what  I  wish  to  advo- 
cate is,  that  where  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  live 
creatiu-es  ai-e  at  stake,  they  should  become  the  charge  of 
one  member  of  the  family — one  both  willing  and  able  to 
attend  to  their  comfort,  to  see  to  their  feeding,  to  direct  the 
necessary  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  in  all  things  to  take 
care  that  they  receive  the  rei/iilar  attention  and  Icind  treatment 
so  absolutely  necessai'y  to  produce  success,  wlule  at  the 
same  time  this  little  attention  to  a  branch  of  that  home 
economy — home  comfort — so  dear  to  eveiy  Englishwoman, 
will  assist  in  forming  the  character  so  justly  appreciated 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  homes  of  our  deai-  coimtry. 

AXETKR  BoxN. 

BIRMINGHAM   AND   MIDLAND   COUNTIES 
EXHIBITION. 

UST    OF    rOULTKV   PRIZES. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  each  inice  attached  to  a 
pen  is  the  value  at  which  it  was  estimated  even  by  the 
owner.  Many  of  the  prices  were  attached  io  prevent  a  sale, 
as  one  of  the  Bides  of  the  Exliibition  is,  that  some  luice 
must  be  atfixed. 

.Judges. — The  Eev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  Ciingleford  Hall,  neai- 
Noi-wich ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Nutt,  York ;  Mr.  Henry  Hinxmau, 
DiU'nford  House,  near  SaUsbm\v ;  Mr.  Jolin  Baily,  Mount 
Sti-eet,  Grosvenor  Sijuai'e,  London. 

Class  I. — Sp.\Nlsn. — (Cock  and  Three  He7is.) — First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  or 
large  Sitver  fttedal,  Mr.  John  Henry  Pecli,  U'igan  ;  price  20/.  Second 
Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Jolin  Henry  Pecli,  Wigan  ;  "20/.  Third  Prize,  5a-.,  Mr. 
John  \V.  Ward,  Repton  ;  10/. 

Class  II. — Spanish. — [Pen  of  Sljr  C/nctiei)s\ — First  Prize,  15s.,  or 
small  Silver  ]\!edal,  Mr.  John  Henry  Peck,  Wigau ;  SO/.  Second  Prise, 
10s.,  Mr.  Edward  Simons,  Dale  End,  Birmin|rham  ;  7'.  7s. 

Class  III. — SpiiMSH. — (Cock  and  One  Hen.} — Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  John 
Henry  Peck,  Wigan;  12/.  los. 

Class  IV.— DoRKiKC— (Cut/;-  and  Three  Hews.)— First  Prize,  1/.  Is., 
and  Extra  Medal,  Rlr.  George  Lowe,  Smithtield,  Birmingham ;  2/.  2s. 
Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright,  Great  Barr,  Statfordshire ;  6/.  6s, 
Third  Prize,  5s.,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Steplien  Willoughby  Lawley,  Escrick 
Rectory,  near  York  ;  4/. 

Class  V. — DoBKI^G. — (Pen  of  Si.r  Chirkens.) — First  Prize,  15s.,  and 
Extra  IMedal,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stephen  Willoughby  Law-ley,  Escrick 
Rectory,  near  York  ;  5/.  Second  Prize,  los..  the  Rev.  John  HUl,  the 
Citadel,  Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury;  10/.  Tliird  Prize,  Thomas  Tow-nley 
Parker,  Esq.,  of  Sutton  Grange,  near  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire;  3/.  3s. 
Third  Prize,  Mr.  Edward  Mander,  Park  Farm,  Beaudesert,  Henley-in- 
Arden  ;  5/.,  or  2/.  per  couple. 

Class    \  I. — DoBKl.vG.  ^;CocA-   and   One   Hen.) — Extra   Prize,    10s.,    i 
Thomas  Tnwnley  Parker,  Estj,,  Sutton  Grange,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire  ; 
2/.  2s.     Extra  Prize,  Ins.,   Mr.  George  Low-e,   Smithfield,   Birmingham; 
1/.  10s.     Extra  Prize,  lus.,  Mr.  George  Lowe,   Smithtield,  Birmingham  ; 
11.  Is.  I 

Class  VII. — White  Dorking. — (Coek  and  Three  Hens.) — First  Prize,    ; 
1/.   Is.,   or  lar^e   Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Joseph  Jennens.  Moseley  ;    9/.  ss. 
Second   Prize.  10s.,   the  Right   Hon.  the  Earl  Beauchamp.  I\ladrestield 
Court,  Worcestershire;  10/.    Third  Prize,  5s.,  the  Rev.  George  Huttou, 
Gate  Burton,  near  Gainsborough  ;  10s.  tjrf.  per  couple. 

Class  \^1II.— White  Dorki.ng. — [Pen  of  Six  Chickens.) — First  Prize, 
15s.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Autill,  Portsea,  Hants  ;  1/,  los. 

Class  IX. — White  Dobki.ng.  —  (Cock  and  One  Hen.) — No  prize 
awarded.  \ 

Class  X. — Cochin-   China. — (Cock  and   Three  iJe«s.)— First   Prize, 
I/.  Is.,  and  Extra  Medal,  Mr.  George  James  Andrews,   Dorchester:  20/.    1 
First  Prize,    1/.    Is.,  and  Extra  Medal,  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgeon,  Manor 
House,  Greys,   Essex;  60/.     Second  Prize,  10s.,   Mr.   Frederick  Charles 
StegL'all,   Weymouth  ;    21/.      Extra    Third    Prize,    fllr.   George   Jaiues    , 
Andrews,  Dorchester;  20/.  1 

Class  XL— Cochin  China.— (Pen  of  Six  Chickens.)— First  Prize,  15s„ 
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and  Extra  Mfidal,  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgeon,  Rfanor  Mouse,  Gi-eya,  Kssex ; 
(ill/.  First  Prize.  I5.s-.,  or  small  Silver  MlmIuI,  lov  White  Cuchins,  Mr. 
Edmund  Ilcrlicit,  Powick,  W'orcestersliire  ;  a/.  Si.  each.  Seiuud  Prize. 
10s.,  William  Cust  Gwynne,  Esij^.,  MA).,  Sandhach,  Cliesliirt- ;  l*J/. 
Second  Prize,  10s.,  for  White  Cochins,  Mr.  Edoiund  Herbert,  Puwiek, 
Worcestershire;  5/.  5s.  each.  Third  Prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgeon, 
I\Ianor  House,  Greys,  Essex;  GOl.  Extra  First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small 
Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgeon,  Manor  House,  Greys,  Essex;  (io/. 
Extra  Second  Prize,  lOs.,  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgeon,  Manor  House.  Greys, 
Essex;  6o/.  Extra  Second  Prize,  Mr.  George  James  Andrews,  Dor- 
chester; 3U/.  Extra  Third  Pri/.e,  Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Steggall,  \\'ey- 
mouth;  GM.  Extra  Third  Prize,  William  Cuat  Gwyniie,  Esq.,  M.U., 
Sandbaeh,  Cheshire  ;  8/. 

Class  XII.— Cochin  China.— (CocA-  and  One  Hen.)— First  Prize,  10s., 
Mr.  James  Cattell,  Harttield  House,  Moseley  ;  12/.  Second  Prize,  5s., 
Mr.  Frederick  Charles  Steggall,  Weymouth;  6/.  First  Prize,  lOs. 
(White),  Mr.  George  Graham,  Vardley,  ^\'orcestershire  ;  2\l.  Second 
Prize,  5s.  (White),  Mr.  Edmund  Herbert,  Powick,  Worcestershire;  21/. 

Class  Xlll.— Malay.— (CofA-  and  Three  ifeiw.)~Third  Prize,  5s., 
Mr.  Edward  Armfield,  Edgbastou ;  3/.  3s.  No  first  and  second  prizes 
awarded. 

Class  XIV.— Malay.— (Pen  of  Sir  Chickens.)— First  Prize,  I5s.,  or 
small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  James  Oldham,  Nether  Whitacrc ;  6/.  6s. 
Second  Prize,  Uls.,  Mr.  James  Oldham,  Nether  Whitacre;  hi.  5s. 

Class  XV.— Malay.— (CyrA-  and  One  HfH.)— Second  Prize,  5s.,  Mr, 
Edward  Armfield,  Eilgbaston  ;   1/.  Is. 

Class  XVI.— Game  Vowl.— {Cock  and  Three  //e«-?.)— First  Prize, 
1/.  Is.,  and  Extra  Medal,  Mr.  Edward  H.  France,  Ham  Hill,  near 
Worcester;  5/.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Williams,  Lozells, 
Handsworth;  3/.  (Black-breasted  Red).  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  James 
Thomas  Wilson,  Redditch ;  10^  (Worcestershire  Black).  Extra  First 
Prize,  I/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Messrs.  William  and  James  H. 
Parkes,  CamphiU,  Birmhigham;  3/.  3s.  (Grey).  Extra  First  Prize,  M.  Is., 
or  large  Silver  Medal,  Rlr,  Edwin  L.  Bullock,  Hawthorn  House,  Hands- 
worth;  4/.  -is.  t Worcestershire  Pile).  Extra  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr. 
Isaac  .A.very,  King's  Norton,  Worcestershire ;  10/.  (Birchen  Grey). 
Extra  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Cheapside,  Birmingham; 
'21.  I  OS. 

Class  XVII.— Game  Fowl.— (ft'n  of  Six  Chickens.)— First  Prize, 
15s.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Edward  Glover,  Olton  Green,  SoUhuU  ; 
31.  I  Black-breasted  Red).  Second  Prize,  IDs.,  Mr.  William  Williams, 
Ox  Hill,  Handsworth;  6/.  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Edward  Barber, 
Munkspath ;  8/.  8s. 

{To  be  continueiL) 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

CocHiN-CiiiNA  Fowls. — A  correspondent,  Or7iis,  says,  "  The  article 
on  poultry  in  your  number  of  the  18th  of  December  will  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  those  who,  like  myself,  think  that  the  rearing  of  poultry 
may  be  converted  into  a  large  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer.  And  we 
South  Essex  men  are  not  a  little  proud  to  find  our  district  stand  forth  so 
prominently  in  the  Midland  Counties  Show  ;  indeed,  considering  the  care 
and  judgment  which  Mr.  Sturgeon  has  displayed  in  bringing  the  Cochin- 
China  to  perfection,  one  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  success.  The  cottage- 
like buildings  in  which  the  poultry  are  housed,  and  the  general  attention 
exercised,  will  surprise  all  who  will  visit  Grays,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  courtesy  with  which  all  these  arrangements  are  shown.  My  object, 
however,  is  not  the  laudation  of  any  individual,  but  to  point  out  what 
most  of  us  consider  as  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Dixon,  with  whose  report  of  the  Midland  Counties  Meeting  you  conclude 
your  remarks  on  poultry.  Rlr.  Dixon,  speaking  of  the  Cochin-China, 
observes,  '  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  this  breed,  that  mere  weight  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main 
qualification.'  And  on  that  score  he  gives  the  prelerence  to  a  pen  of 
much  lighter  birds.  Now  it  is  generally  thought  that  weight  is  the  maiu 
qualification,  added,  ul  course,  to  delicacy  of  fiavour;  a  combination 
which  renders  tbe  Cochin-China  breed  at  once  peculiar  and  profitable. 
I  have  no  wish  to  raise  any  *  vexed  question,'  but  it  seems  to  me  desirable 
that  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon's  assertion  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  espe- 
cially when  it  concerns  a  point  which  is  a  distintruishing  feature  in  the 
breed  alluded  to." — We  are  glad  to  find  a  practical  farmer  like  Orni.s 
agree  with  us  in  our  eatimate  of  poultry  as  profitable  farming  stock,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  when  I\Ir.  Dixon  reads  the  above  he  will  speedily 
inform  us  that  his  judgment  is  somewhat  in  unison  with  ours.  We 
think,  with  Oniia,  that  weight  is  the  main  qualification  of  the  Cochiii- 
Cbina  fowls,  but  Mr.  Dixon  says  very  accurately  it  must  not  be  *' 7«ere 
weight."  It  must  be  weight  of  serviceable  flesh,  and  not  of  bone,  a 
compact  fleshy  Cochin  fowl  is  more  meritorious  than  one  much  heavier, 
uf  which  the  weight  arises  from  an  over-growth  of  bone  and  giblets. 

VI^Es  IN  Pots  {Lei/ioniensia) .  —Wc  had  delayed  a  full  answer  to  your 
query,  thinking  tliat  a  paper  on  the  subject  would  be  the  best  reply. 
A  second  glance  at  your  inquiries,  however,  shows  that  the  order  of  them 
would  not  be  quite  compatible  with  the  article.  We  take  your  queries 
seriatim.  Are  vines  in  pots  troublesome,  &c.  ?  Yes;  much  attention 
is  requisite.  Do  they  repay  the  trouble  ?  Not  as  a  commercial  specula- 
tion, we  should  say.  What  weight  of  grapes  to  each  pot  ■'  This  depends 
on  size  and  head  room  ;  say  three  to  six  pounds.  Vines  in  pots  do  not 
bear  so  well  continued  year  after  year,  as  by  a  renewal  system.  Wliiit 
sorts?  The  Black  Hambro',  the  Uliiscadine,  Frontignuiis,  and  Mumtit 
of  Alexandria  ;  the  first  the  most  certain.  What  number  of  pots  to  un- 
dertake ?  That  depends  on  house  room.  We  should  say  that  at  lea-st 
two  square  feet  of  roof  may  he  allowed  to  each  pot  vine,  for  it  is  a  roof 
atfair  after  all.  Your  cold  pits  would  do  to  rear  young  stock  in.  What 
size  ought  the  pots  to  be?  \\'e  should  use  about  I'i  to  14-ineh  pots,  with 
plenty  of  holes  m  the  bottom.  If  you  have  pits  of  fermenting  material, 
they  will  enjoy  being  plunged,  and  will  root  through  the  pot  holes. 
Whether  your  labour  is  adequate,  depends  upon  the  other  calls  on  the 
time  of  tbe  gardeners;  although,  if  the  houses  are  occupied  with  pot 
vines  alone,  we  are  not  assured  that  they  will  consume  more  labour  than 
miscellaneous  atfairs.  Pot  culture  of  vines,  for  profit,  we  consider  a  retro- 


gratlc  course.  As  a  hobby,  and  as  occupying  upare  spaces,  they  are  very 
r-ommendable,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  very  useful  ;  but  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  but  few  excel  in  their  culture. 

TNi-RuiTruL  Plums  (i'.  C). — Your  case  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Some  standard  jdums  and  the  summer  damson  arc  very  uncertain  bearers, 
or  rather  bad  setters.  The  plum  blossom  is  very  delicate.  Could  you 
not  cover  them  with  bunting  or  canvass,  putting  it  over  them  in  the  end 
of  February,  to  retard  the  blossom?  You  may  prune  them  carefully  on 
the  tup,  thinning  out  interior  shoots,  and  shortening  back  strong  young 
wood,  and  by  all  means  root-prune.  Whilst  root-pruning,  for  which  see 
back  numbers,  take  occasion  to  weed  out  all  suckers. 

Cock  Guinea  FowLs.—In  answer  to  W.  Mason,  "A  Clergyman" 
replies  :—"  Attentive  observation  of  the  flock  of  Guinea  fowls  is  the  only 
way  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  cock  birds  it  contains. 
They  can  generally  be  detected  at  feeding  time,  when  every  now  and  then 
they"  seem  actuated  by  an  ineaistible  impulse  to  make  an  assault  upon 
their  companions,  especially  the  other  kinds  of  poultry  who  are  unlor- 
tunate  enough  to  have  to  feed  with  them ;  they  have  also  a  peculiar  strut 
when  walking  upon  the  lawn,  frequently  rising  upon  their  toes,  and 
curling  their  necks  in  a  most  conceited  way;  they  never  join  in  the 
chorus  of  "comeback,"  that  sound  issuing  exclusively  from  the  hens. 
I  can  always,  by  these  rules,  detect  tbe  cocks  when  they  have  arrived  at 
mature  age.  There  is  no  possibility  of  distinguishing  them  when  young. 
I  may  also  add,  that  the  eocks  have  generally  larger  wattles.'* 

ViiRBENA  Cuttings  {E.  C). — Shanking  is  the  name  of  the  disease 
which  uiVects  your  young  Verbenas,  when  they  turn  brown  below.  Sul- 
phur and  soot  have  no  efl'ect  on  it.  If  the  bottom  is  alive,  the  best  way 
is  to  cut  them  down  quite  close,  and  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the 
lowest  eyes  will  push  again,  hut  if  there  are  no  bottom  eyes,  there  is  no 
known  remedy  except  making  cuttings  of  the  fresh  tops. 

Hyacinths  {Ibid). — These  grown  in  moss  need  not  be  covered  all  over 
with  it ;  neither  should  the  moss  be  kept  wet,  but  only  a  little  damp  on 
the  surface,  until  the  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  the  roots 
well  spread  in  the  moss  ;  then  they  require  regular  watering.  They  often 
mould  a  little  at  first,  but  that  does  no  harm  if  the  bulbs  are  sound  ;  we 
would  wipe  off  the  mould  gently.  Your  rose,  very  large,  fiat  and  double, 
dark  in  the  middle,  paler  outside,  and  buds  like  a  liorseche»tnut,  is  Mi- 
crophif/la.     It  requires  a  slight  protection  in  hard  weather. 

Cafe  Gooseberry  {Ibid), — It  does  not  stand  the  frost  at  all,  at  least 
but  very  little  of  it.  We  have  used  the  berries  in  the  dessert,  and  also  pre- 
served, but  they  are  not  worth  much.  But  if  you  can  get  us  a  more 
favourable  account  of  it,  we  shall  be  obliged. 

Young  Queen  Bees. — A  Country  Curate  says:— "In  reply  to  the 
flattering  note  of  your  correspondent,  '^Another  Country  Curate,^'  I 
have  to  state,  that  in  my  frequent  mention  of  the  advantage  of  maintain- 
ing a  stock  of  young  queens,  I  have,  in  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  old 
apiarians,  rather  assumed  than  proved  the  fact,  that  their  fertility  is 
great,  in  propartion  to  their  youth.  But  let  us  see  on  what  grounds.  The 
laws  which  regulate  the  economy  of  the  insect  world,  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  animal  powers,  viz.,  that  the  insect  grows  and  de- 
velopes  itself  only  in  the  g^intb,  or  larva  state,  whereas  it  issues  from  the 
chrysalis  perfect  in  every  part  (reproductive,  or  otherwise),  are  well 
known.  This  law  is,  with  few  exceptions,  absolute.  Every  insect  as  it 
emerges  from  the  chrysalis  state  is,  for  all  the  ends  of  its  being,  a  perfect 
itisecif,  and  fulfils  its  destiny  at  once,  without  improvement,  or  alteration, 
save  that  which  proceeds  and  accompanies  decay.  I  mean  that  its  powers 
are  not  capable  of  improvement,  though  they  are  liable  to  decline;  this 
is  most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  silkworm.  Reasoning,  therefore, 
from  these  premises,  we  must  at  once  assent  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
young  queen  is  at  least  (and  this  has  been  abundantly  proved),  as 
vigorous  in  her  first  or  second,  as  in  her  third  year,  and  also  that  as  her 
powers  are  undoubtedly  liable  to  decay,  at  some  time  or  other,  they  may 
decay  gradually  from  tlie  first.  Yet,  J  am  bound  to  say  that  I  cannot,  from 
my  own  experience,  bring  forward  any  certain  evidence  in  proof  that  the 
queen  bee  is  much  (if  at  all)  more  fertile  in  her  first,  than  in  the  two 
next  succeeding  years.  1  believe  she  is  more  fertile,  but  I  repeat,  I  am 
without  evidence  to  prove  it.  I  have,  however,  1  think,  had  evidence  in- 
dubitable, that  in  her  fourth  year,  she  is  considerably  less  fertile  than  in 
either  of  the  previous  years.  It  will,  therefore,  I  think,  be  conceded, 
that  the  advice  is  reasonable  which  recommends  the  maintenance  of  a 
youthful  race  of  queen  bees,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  generally  more 
likely  to  be  fertile  than  older  ones.  I  have  certainly  found  young  queens 
exceedingly  fertile  the  very  season  of  their  birth  j  indeed,  I  have  now 
several  in  my  apiary,  reared  last  summer  (both  artificially,  and  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  nature),  who  preside  each  over  a  most  numerous  family  ; 
in  fact,  these  are  my  most  hopeful  stocks.  Some  judgment,  however,  is 
required  in  managing  an  apiary  on  the  daia  furnished  by  this  principle  ; 
by  way  of  guide,  therefore,  to  the  inexperienced,  I  shall  here  quote  a 
passage  from  "  The  English  Bee-keeper  "  (page  209),  which  is  much  to 
tbe  point: — *'  As  a  rule  (I  there  say),  where  it  can  be  done  judiciuitsly,  a. 
succession  of  young  queens,  not  exceeding  two  years  old,  should  be  kept 
up  by  a  biennial  removal  of  the  old  ones.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mmd, 
that  all  qui  ens  are  not  equally  prolific  mothers;  therefore,  in  the  event 
of  a  queen's  having  proved  herself  an  extraordinarily  good  breeder  one 
year,  it  will  be  for  the  apiarian  to  consider  whether  he  may  not  become  a 
loser  by  exchanging  her  for  a  younger  queen.  I,  myself,  should  by  all 
means  permit  her  to  reign  a  third  summer,  and  it  may  be  even  a  fourth  ; 

but  this  very  rarely The  bee-master  cannot  greatly  err,   therefore, 

who  exchanges  the  queens  of  his  strung  stocks  triannually,  &c."  As  to 
the  "  common  notion  "  with  those  who  burn  their  bees,  "  that  stocks  are 
best  in  their  second  year,"  it  can  only  be  explained,  if  true  (which, 
doubtless,  it  sometimes  is),  in  this,  viz.,  that  where  the  hives  in  common 
use  are  too  large  to  be  filled  the  first  season,  of  course  they  will  contain  a 
great  deal  more  honey  at  the  close  of  tbe  season  next  following.  In  all 
other  cases,  where  matters  go  on  as  usual,  the  fact  directly  disproves  the 
"  notion,'''  for  it  will  be  found  invariably,  that  good  swarms  put  into  fair- 
sized  hives,  will,  far  more  abundantly,  repay  the  plunder  of  their  stores 
the  first,  than  in  any  succeeding  year;  because  at  least  of  the  superior 
ijuality  of  the  honey,  if  not  of  its  greater  quantity. 

CiNEBAEiAS  AND  CALCEOLARIAS  {A.  B.). — Blr.  Appleby,  in  due  time, 
will  write  upon  growing  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  for  exhibition. 
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Frosted  Plants  'J.  }!.). — Hfr.  Fish's  communication  to-day  is  really 
a  full  answer  to  your  query.  It  is  almost  superiluous  to  add  that  your 
gardener  should  not  have  heated  the  stove  in  the  morning  when  he  found 
the  plants  frosted  ;  and  he  rendered  matters  worse  by  syringing  ihem  at 
the  same  time.  Shade  and  dryness,  to  secure  a  gradual  thawing,  should 
have  been  the  treatment  adopted.  If  water  was  applied  it  should  have 
been  as  little  above  the  freezing  point  as  possible,  and  the  house  should 
have  been  kept  equally  cold. 

Heating  a  small  Pit.— D.  A.  P.  writes  as  follows  :— "  I  should  feel 
obliged  if  you  would  enquire  of  your  correspondent  W.  X.  W.  (Vide 
Cottage  Gardener,  vol.  iv.,  p.  5G)  how  much  charcoal  his  stove  holds, 
and  how  long,  when  once  filled,  it  will  burn?  Also,  at  what  rate  per 
bushel  he  can  purchase  charcoal?  In  this  locality  it  fetches  Is.  3d.  per 
bushel,  and  if,  as  I  fancy,  it  would  take  nearly  half-a-bushel  to  fill  the 
stove  once,  I  cannot  understand  how  this  plan  of  heating  can  be  called 
economical.  I  heat  a  small  greenhouse  with  coke  which  costs  2d.  a  bushel, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  frost,  I  find  that  quantity  sufficient 
for  a  week.  I  much  wish  to  find  out  some  plan  for  heating  a  small  two- 
light  frame  in  a  more  handy  way  for  an  amateur  than  with  dung,  and  feel 
greatly  inclined  to  try  your  correspondent's  stove,  but  the  expense  seems 
to  me  an  insuperable  objection."  Will  W.  X.  W.  obliged  us  by  answer- 
ing this  ? 

Tempeeatcre  of  A^'ine  Cellar  (Si/onica). — A  temperature  uni- 
formly 52°  of  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer  is  best  for  a  wine  cellar.  Esse/we 
of  Lemon  is  too  stimulating  for  invalid  stomachs.  Brandy,  rum,  and 
gin,  may  be  of  equal  strength  ;  how  weak  any  one  of  them  is  depends 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  retailer. 

Ice  inside  Greenhouse  Glass  (L.  C). — It  is  quite  possible,  and, 
indeed,  certain,  for  ice  so  to  form,  if  the  outside  temperature  is  much 
below  freezing,  and  if  the  thermometer  in  the  warmest  part  stands 
only  at  39°.  Even  if  kept  a  few  degrees  higher,  the  moisture  in  the  air 
would  partially  freeze  against  the  inside  of  the  glass.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  great  heat  in  the  flue  to  keep  the  thermometer  from  falling 
below  42'^,  and  then  your  plants  will  be  quite  safe  though  ice  does  occur 


on  the  glass.  If  your  plants  vere  frosted,  th;  inside  thermometer  in 
the  night  must  have  been  below  32°. 

Greenhouse  of  Boards  (W.  F.  E.).— The  sides  may  be  so  con- 
structed and  tarred,  as  you  propose.  See  the  full  directions  for  such  a 
structure  in  our  120th  number,  page  236,  An  answer  about  vine  grafting 
next  week. 

White  TvR^KiES.—Anster  Bonn,  in  reply  to  thp  Rev.  R.  E,  B.,  says. 
I  believe  the  best  plan  for  commencing  to  keep  white  turkies  would  be  to 
buy  young  ones  fully  Hedged  ;  for,  until  they  are  so,  they  are  very  delicate. 
Afierthis  they  do  very  well  with  common  feeding  and  treatment.  I  have 
had  a  Cochin-China  'rhicken  begin  to  lay  at  fourteen  weeks,  but  I  am 
very  glad  when  I  can  put  them  otf  until  they  are  seven  months  old.  as  I 
consider  the  time  may  be  much  better  employed. 

Henhoise  (.4non?/ma).— a  moveable  henhouse  would  be  objectionable 
for  many  reasons.  The  trouble  of  moving  would  be  far  more  than  that 
of  cleaning.    There  is  nothing  in  the  fear  about  the  exhalations. 

Salvia  nemorosa. — Apiphilus  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain 
seeds  of  this  plant,  so  agreeable  to  bees. 

Names  of  Plants  \Mrs.  Delves].— '^omx  specimen  is  too  small  for  us 
to  be  certain  what  is  the  name  of  your  plant.  We  believe  it  to  be  a 
species  of  Rivina.  Can  you  send  us  a  better  specimen  with  leaves  ?  {SI. 
S.). — Your  plant  is  the  Ler/cesteria  formosa,  an  interesting-looking  plant 
in  the  plantation,  when  in  flower,  from  the  contrast  of  its  deep  green 
leaves  and  stems  with  the  purple  colour  of  its  large  bracteas  and  berries. 
It  is  a  free  grower,  and  free  bloomer,  and  quite  hardy,  flourishes  in  any 
soil  or  situation.  With  us  it  sows  itself  over  the  whole  garden,  as  the 
commonest  weed  ;  therefore,  wc  should  recommend  you  to  sow  towards 
the  end  of  February,  or  early  in  aiarch,  either  in  a  pan  or  pot  in  the 
open  air,  and  do  not  nurse  it  up  in  any  heated  structure. 
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SoMERViLLE  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— January  8th,  1852. 
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rriHE  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 

X  PANY  beg  to  offer  as  under : — 

Com  Manure,  most  valuable  for  spring  dress- 
ing, Concentrated  Urate,  Super-Phosphate  of 
Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Fishery  and  Agricultural  Salt,  Gypsum,  Fossil 
Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  other  artificial 
manure  ;  also,  a  constant  supply  of  English  and 
Foreign  Linseed  Cake. 

Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  the  genuine  im- 
portation of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  ^9  lOs 
per  ton,  or  j^9  Ss  in  quantities  of  five  tons  or 
upwards.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary, 
40,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

¥' orks"of"permanexi^in- 
TEREST  originally  issued  by  Messrs. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  now  offered  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

In  8  vols,  imperial  8ro,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £b  12s. 

THE  PICTOEL\L  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND ;  being  a  History  of  the  People  as 
well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many 
Hundred  Woodcuts,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
Portraits,  Engraved  on  Steel.  By  George 
L.  Cbaik  and  Charles  Macfaelane. 

*,*  An  INDEX  to  the  WORK,  by  H.  C. 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  State  Paper  Office,  has  juet 
been  published,  price  10s  cloth. 

In  2  vols,  imperial  Qvo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £i  2s. 

THE  HISXOKY  UF  ENGLAND 
DURING  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  PEACE; 
1816—1846.  By  Harriet  Martihsau.  With 
Portraits  Engraved  on  Steel. 

LoadoQi  Wm.  S.  Orp.  &  Co,,  Amcn*Corner, 


A    HANDSOME    CLOTH    CASE    FOR    BINDING 

THE   COTTAGE    GARDENEKS'    DICTIONARY 

Ufay  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  or  their  Agents.— Price  U, 
London ;  Wm.  S.  Obb  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner. 
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CAUTION.— An  In- 
junction having  been 
fi     S'^^^^d  by  the  Vice- 
'  Chancellor  in  the  caae 
of  "NASH  t).  CARMAN,"  restraining  the  Defendant  from  making 
or  selling  any  colourable  imitations  of  the  Plaintiff's  Stove  or  Fuel, 
the  Public  is  respectfully  informed  that  the  '*  JOYCE'S   PATENT 
STOVE,"    "WITHOUT  A  FLUE,"   and   the   "PATENT  PRE- 
PARED FUEL,"  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Proprietor  or  his  authorized  Agents, 
genuine  Stove  has  the  Proprietor's  name  and  address  on  a  brase-plate  on  the  front: — 

'*SWAN    NASH,      253,     Oxford     Street,     London." 

JOYCE'S  PATENT,  for  warming  Halls,  Passages,  Hamess-rooms,  Greenhouses,  Watcr-cloiet», 
&c.,  &c.  The  above  Stoves  do  not  emit  smoke  or  unpleasant  smell,  and  will  burn  without  attention 
or  replenishing  from  12  to  48  hours.  In  use  daily  at  the  Sole  Proprietor's,  SWAN  NASH'S, 
Ironmonger,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  at  the  Dep6:  ^City),  Up,  Newgate  Street,  London  ;  and  to  be 
had  from  the  principal  Ironmongers  in  Town  and  Country. 

PATENT  PREPARED  FUEL,  2s  6d  per  bushel,  only  genuine  with  the  Proprietor's  name  and 
seal  on  the  sack,  SWAN  NASH,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  uy,  Newgale  Street. 

N.B.— Sole  Maker  of  the  Portable  Vapovr-Batb,  for  Families  and  Travellers,  Ac,  fiC,  m 
recommended  by  the  Faculty,  complete  with  large  Clo&k,  it.1  lln  tid.  8y?ho«  Air-vbwt  Bbb» 
AKD  Wink  Tap8;  8a  6d  ;  eleciro-sUvered,  fis  Gdi 
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In  answer  to  a  correspondent  signing  himself  Leominster,  we  know  of 
no  work  "  devoted  to  a  consideration  ot  the  gardening  of  the  ancients  ;  " 
and  we  make  our  reply  in  this  place  l)ccause  it  serves  to  introduce  our 
notice  uf  Lucius  Junius  Moderatds  Columella,  whose  writings  on 
Roman  horticulture  are  preserved,  and  give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  skill 
to  which  they  had  attained  in  the  art.  He  lived  under  the  sway  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  during  tlie  earliest  years  of  the  first  century.  He  was 
a  native  of  Cadiz,  and  thence  is  surnaraed  occasionally  Gaditanus,  and  is 
described  as  having  most  diligently  cultivated  the  sml  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalquiver,  a  river  of  Spain  emptying  itself  into  the  sea,  but  a  few 
miles  from  his  native  place.  One  who  had  thoroughly  studied  his  works 
observes  that  he  several  times  makes  mention  of  his  uncle,  filarciis  Colu- 
mella, as  a  person  of  great  note  and  distinction,  and  as  having  an  estate 
in  the  province  of  Bcetica  ;  probably  he  was  born  of  Roman  parents,  for 
no  doubt  many  Romans  settled  in  that  dL-lightful  country. 

It  does  not  appear  at  whiit  time  he  removed  to  Rome,  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  if  not  before  ;  for  he 
says  in  his  third  book  that  he  had  possessed  lands  many  years  in  the 
territory  of  Ardea,  and  that  he  wrote  his  eleventh  book  at  the  desire  of 
one  Cliiudms  Auguatalis,  a  young  man  of  some  learning  and  distinction. 
That  this  Claudius  is  the  same  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  cannot  indeed 
be  atfirmed  for  certain,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  for  Tacitus 
tells  us  that  Tiberius  made  him  a  fellow  of  the  Colk-ge  of  Priests,  which 
he  had  instituted  in  honour  uf  Augustus  ;  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why 
he  may  not  be  the  person  mentioned  by  our  author,  who,  probably,  would 
neither  have  been  influenced  by  him  to  write  the  said  book,  nor  would  he 
have  given  him  so  honourable  a  character,  if  he  had  not  been  of  superior 
rank  ;  and  the  character  given  is,  according  to  Suetonius,  applicable  to 
Claudius  in  his  younger  years.  He  sptaks  of  Cornelius  Celsus  and  Julius 
Atticus  as  men  of  his  own  time,  and  it  is  certain  the  first  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  several  times  makes  mention  of  Julius 
GrBecinus,^without  any  intimation  of  the  hard  fate  of  that  good  man, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  so  that  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  living  when  Columella  wrote.  If  what  is 
above  said  be  true,  then  he  wrote  a  part  of  his  works  in  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Caligula. 

In  his  third  book  he  mentions  Annajus  Seneca  as  then  living,  and 
commends  him  for  his  great  learning,  but  says  nothing  of  his  being  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  nor  of  his  being  entrusted  by  Claudius 
with   the   education  of  Nero,   his   adopted   son   and   successor,   which, 
probably,  he  would  have  taken  some  notice  of  if  Seneca  had  been  then 
promoted  to  these  dignities;  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  he 
wrote  this  book,  at  least,  some  time  before  this  happened — probably  in 
the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year 
thereof  adopted  Nero,  and  couiinitted  him  to  the  care  of  Seufca,  the  said 
Nero  being  then  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.      Claudius  dying  five  or 
sis  years  after,  Nero  succeeded,  being  only  seventeen  years  old,  according 
to  Suetonius,  and,  as  Euseliius  says,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  55,  at  which 
time,  it  is  probable.  Columella  had  dnished  his  whole  work.   There  is  only 
one  thing  which  may  give  reason  to  think  that  it  was  some  time  after  this 
before  he  finished  it — namely,  in  his  first  book,  cap.  ",  he  makes  mention 
of  L.  Volusius.  a  very  old  rich  man,  of  consular  dignity  ;  and  his  words 
seem  to  intimate  that  he  was  then   dead.     iJut  Tacitus  says   that  this 
Volusius  died  aged  97,  in  the  80>)ih  year  of  Rome,  which  was  the  56th 
year  of  our   Lord.     If  Columella's  words  must  be  so  understood  as  to 
signify  that  Volusius  was  dead  when  he  spoke  of  him,   then  we  must 
conclude  that  it  was  some  time  after  this  before  he  published  his  work; 
but  it  was  in  Seneca's  life-time,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Neru,  in  the  ' 
year  ()5.     Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  the  precise  time,  eitlier  ■ 
of  his  writing  or  publishing  it,  cannot  be  determineil.     We  doubt  nut  he  [ 
employed  many  years  about  it,  and  wrote  some  parts  of  it  in  all  the  reigns 
above-mentioned;  and  that  he  did  not  write  all  the  books  in  the  order  [ 
they  are  now  placed,  several  of  them  having  no  dependence  on  the  fore- 
going ;  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  first  book,  being  a  preface  to  the  j 
whole,  was  written  last  of  all.     However,  it  is  evident  enough  that  he   ■ 
wrote  in  Rome,  or  in  some  part  of  Latium,  by  his  manner  of  expression  , 
sometimes  in  mentioning  these  places.  I 

This  Treatise  of  Husbandry  consists  of  twelve  books,  in  which  he  has 
touched  upon  such  a  vast  variety  of  things,  and  explained  all  the  dlfi'erent 


branches  of  the  art  with  such  perspicuity,  and  delivered  his  precepts  with 
so  great  judgment,  as  show  him  to  have  been  perfectly  master  of  his 
subject ;  and,  throughout  the  whole,  there  are  so  many  evidences  of  his 
having  been  so  well  acquainted  with  all  the  ditferent  parts  of  learning; 
and  that  he  had  so  carefully  examined  all  the  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  that  had  treated  of  the  same  subject  before  his  own  time,  and  that 
to  his  theory  he  had  added  his  own  experience,  as  give  us  abundant 
reason  to  think  that  no  man  could  ever  have  been  better  qualified  to 
vmdertake  such  a  work,  having,  to  all  his  other  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment in  knowledge  and  experience,  added  that  of  travelling  into  foreign 
countries ;  for  he  tells  us  that  he  had  been  in  Syria  and  Cilieia,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  a  man  of  his  character  would  pass  by  Greece  without 
visiting  it.  All  these  twelve  books  he  inscribes  to  one  Publius  Silvinus, 
of  whom  he  gives  us  no  particular  account,  only  insinuates  that  at  his 
desire  and  request  he  had  undertaken  and  carried  on  the  said  work.  We 
may  reasonably  think  that  this  Silvinus  was  a  person  of  some  considerable 
note  and  distinction,  by  the  respectful  manner  in  which  he  always  ad- 
dresses himself  to  him  ;  and,  as  Columella  mentions  some  lands  that  they 
both  had  amongst  the  Ceratini,  a  people  in  Spain,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  also  was  a  Spaniard. 

Besides  these  twelve  books,  inscribed  to  Silvinus,  there  is  a  book  con- 
cerning trees  wherein  there  is  no  mention  made  of  him.  This  single  book 
appears  to  be  a  part  of  a  former  Kssay  of  Columella's  upon  Husbandry, 
for  in  the  very  beginning  there  is  mention  made  of  a  preceding  book 
concerning  the  culture  of  lands.  What  seems  most  probable  is,  that 
Columella  having  at  first  written  more  briefly  upon  this  subject,  it  was 
so  well  received,  that  at  the  pressing  desire  of  his  friends  he  enlarged 
it,  and  put  it  into  a  new  form,  as  we  have  it  now,  in  twelve  books,  which 
being  a  complete  system  of  husbandry,  his  first  essay  came  to  be  less 
used,  as  being  less  perfect,  and  afterwards  a  part  of  it  was  lost ;  this 
some  transcribers,  and  the  first  editors,  not  having  considered,  placed  it  as 
the  third  hook  of  his  husbandry,  which  confounded  the  order  of  the  whole, 
as  has  been  more  fully  taken  notice  of  in  the  note  annexed  to  this  single 
book. 

Columella  wTote  upon  several  other  subjects  besides  husbandry.  He 
tells  us,  lib.  xi.  cap.  1,  that  he  had  written  against  astrologers,  not  those 
who  only  observed  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  made  con- 
jectures uf  what  probably  might,  or  commonly  did,  happen  before,  or 
sfter,  or  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  certain  stars,  but  such  as  he  calls 
Chaldeans,  who  vainly  pretended  to  foretel  with  certainty  what  alterations 
would  ha[)pen  in  the  air  and  weather  upon  such  and  such  days,  ike.  He 
also  had  formed  a  design  to  write  of  the  lustrations  and  sacrifices  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  for  preserving  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  ike.  But 
whether  he  ever  finished  this  work  is  very  uncertain  ;  and  we  do  not  find 
that  any  other  thing  besides  his  husbandry  has  been  preserveil  to  our 
days.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Virgil,  and  cites  him  upon  many  occa- 
siuns,  but  seldom  without  some  epithet  or  other  expressive  of  the  great 
veneration  and  regard  he  had  for  him,  and  of  the  deference  he  paid  to  his 
judgmeni .  He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  but  also 
no  mean  poet  himself,  of  which  he  has  given  sulficient  evidence  in  his  tenth 
book  on  Gardening,  which  he  says  he  wrote  in  verse  not  only  to  gratify 
Silvinus,  but  also  in  obedience  to  Virgil,  who  recommended  that  subject 
to  the  care  of  some  future  poet ;  and,  considering  the  nature  and  difliculty 
thereof,  he  has  succeeded  very  well.  He  has  not,  indeed,  greatly  em- 
bellished his  poem  with  many  new  poetical  conceits  of  his  own,  but  lie 
has  introduced  into  it  several  old  fabulous  stories,  and  applied  them 
dexterously  enough  to  his  own  purpose  ;  but,  as  his  business  was  rather 
to  instruct  than  to  amuse,  it  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  blemish  to  it 
that  it  consists  more  of  brief  descriptions,  and  of  plain  directions  and 
precepts,  than  of  fictions — liis  expression,  for  the  most  part,  being  both 
poetical,  natural,  and  agreeable  enough. 

We  find  our  subject  so  unexhausted,  that  we  must  continue  our  remarks 
in  our  next  number. 

RIkteokology  Oh-  THE  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  -il.'S^  and  ;i0.8*  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  6oP,  occurred  on  the  IQth  in  IS28  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  4.5^^  below 
zero,  on  the  IQth  in  1839.  Uuring  the  period  108  days  were  fine,  and  on 
67  rain  fell. 


So  anxious  are  we  to  impress  iipou  our  readers  the  profit, 
as  well  as  pleasure,  derivable  trom  poultry-keeping,  and 
to  lurnish  every  relative  information,  that  we  sliail  give 
pve-emiuence  to-day  to  a  repoit  o("  the  first  meeting  ot 
The  Cornwall  SodeUfs  First  Exhibition  of  Ornamental 
and  Domestic  Poultry,  which  was  held  at  Penzance, 
December  30tb,  1851,  and  which,  but  for  an  acoideutal 
delay,  would  have  appeai-ed  in  our  last  number. 
The   English   pubhc   appear  suddenly  to  have  made  the 


pleasing  discovei^,  that  they  really  are,  and  have  long  been, 
in  possession  of  a  set  of  objects,  of  wliicii  the  interest  and 
value  have  hitherto  been  unknown,  but  ai"e  now  beginning  to 
lie  acknowledged  and  appreciated.  The  present  feeling 
amongst  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  pojiulatiou  may 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Cornisli  miner,  who  long  re- 
garded his  yellow  ore  as  mere  y<o//cr  or  ilunt,  whicli  cumf: 
in  and  spoilt  the  tin !  but  which  he  now  knows  to  be  rich  and 
valuable;  or  to  those  of  the  parent,  whose  child,  once 
thought  talentless,  and  good  for  litUw,  turns  out  to  be  tlw 
eminent  member  of  the  family. 
"Cocks  and  hens!      Yes;  all  very  well  in  their  way;" 
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used  to  say  the  funnev.  "Tliej'll  amuse  tlie  Missus,  ami 
keep  tlie  oliililren  iVom  a  worse  loss  of  time ;  but  don't  let 
tljein  eat  too  luuoli  corn,  nor  pull  too  lianl  at  my  barley- 
stacks." 

But,  at  the  outset,  a  word  may  be  acbh'essed  to  those  who, 
occn]iied  with  business,  agriculture,  or  perhaps  politics,  lool; 
sliglitiugly  on  tlu'se  less  important  objects.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged  that  domestic  pleasures  and  domestic  pursuits  are 
charaoteiistic  of  weU-regulated  I'.nglish  families.  What 
tends  to  reilue  and  elevate  homely  matters  cannot  be  ijuite 
contemptible.  Naturalists  ai-e  allowed,  without  reproach,  to 
chronicle  the  motions,  and  study  the  habits  of  tlie  merest 
stray  bird  of  passage  which  shall  have  arrived  from  North 
America  yesterday,  and  be  off  to  South  Africa  to-moiTow. 
Why  may  we  not  take  an  equal  interest  in  birds  that  are 
permanently  resident  with  us,  which  cross  our  path  when- 
ever we  w.alk  abroad,  and  which  mostly  even  pass  the  night 
under  the  same  roof,  either  with  ourselves,  or  some  of  oitr 
other  dependent  animals.  It  has  been  well  observed  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  of  the  day,  that  his 
favourite  science  is  a  good  tlung  to  teach  children,  for  one 
reason  among  others,  that  it  trai/is  them  tn  ubservi'  closvlij, 
and  tn  dUcnniinate  habitually,  hflween  aicc  points  of  dijjfv- 
ence.  The  same  remai'k  particularly  applies  to  the  gentle 
gradations  to  be  found  amongst  domestic  birds,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  their  wild  relations.  "  You,"  it  may 
be  said,  "  are  well  encployed,  as  heads  of  families,  in  the 
weighty  concerns  which  all  liut  absorb  you.  You  have  (at 
least  it  may  be  hoped  so)  se\eral  merry  faces  clustered 
around  you,  for  whose  leisure  hours  you  would  wisli  to  pro- 
vide innocent  occupation  and  amusement.  Or  you  have  an 
aged  parent,  a  sorrowing  I'riend,  a  weakly  child,  whom  you 
woidd  still  like  to  see  interested  and  engaged,  even  tliougli 
that  on  which  tliey  employed  tliemselves  might  not  be  of 
paramount  concern.  It  may  be  predicted,  that  you  will  find 
such  societies  as  have  just  been  inaugurated  at  Penzance 
turn  out  tlie  means  of  lightening  the  load  of  many  an  irre- 
mediable sorrow,  and  of  softening  the  stern  advances  of 
many  an  incurable  disease.  As  years  pass  on  the  case  may 
happen  even  to  yourself." 

It  has  not  yet  lieen  satisfactonly  explained,  why,  till  now, 
poultry  shows  have  been  confined  to  the  Norlh  and  West  of 
England  lor  many  years  past.  There  they  are  old-esta- 
blished anniversaries.  The  great  Binningham  meeting  itself, 
though  new,  is  no  novelty  in  its  own  neiglibourliood,  but 
merely  a  concentration  and  a  development,  through  the 
agency  of  railways,  of  the  smaller  local  siiows  tliat  were 
held  in  the  old  coaching  days.  The  Yorkshire  Society  seems 
likely  to  do  for  that  e-\tensive  district,  what  Birmingham  has 
done  for  the  ilidkand  Counties,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
older  meetings  will  be  swallowed  up  and  absorbed  by  their 
more  robust  younger  brethren.  But,  hitlierto,  the  North 
has  had  it  all  her  own  way.  The  poultry  shows  at  the 
Regent's  I'ark  Gardens  cannot  be  considered  as  other  than 
failures  ;  one  reason  may  be  that  they  were  held  in  July,  or 
August,  at  which  time  the  birds  were  either  moulting,  or 
better  employed  than  in  attending  public  meetings.  At  last 
the  South  is  to  perform  its  sliare — Penzance  lias  begun ; 
Lewes  and  Salisbury  are  to  follow.  In  the  great  Eastern 
poultry-rearing  counties,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge- 
shire, Essex,  and  Kent,  poultry  shows  liave  not  yet  been 
dreamt  of.  East  Anglia  is  at  present  content  to  be  utili- 
tarian, lea\-ing  the  rest  of  the  world  to  pursue  the  orna- 
mental. 

The  opening  of  this  first  exhibition  of  the  Cornwall 
Society  was  made  still  more  exciting  by  the  zest  of  un- 
certainty as  to  some  of  its  materials.  Birmingham,  and  the 
Yorkshire  towns  in  wliich  poultry  shows  are  held,  are  each 
the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways,  which  may  be  depended 
on,  as  right  as  the  mail,  for  the  conveyance  of  contributions. 
But  the  Land's  End,  tliougli  the  end  of  tiu-npike-roads,  is 
not  the  end  of  all  things.  Beyond  it  lie,  in  dreamy  cloud- 
like shapes,  the  Scilly  Islands,  which,  as  they  h.appen  to 
have  plenty  of  tin,  need  want  for  little  pm'chasable  that 
earth  can  supply.  The  gentleman  who  is  at  present,  under 
a  Crown  Lease,  Lord  Proprietor  of  these,  Augustus  Smitli, 
Esq.,  of  Trescow  Abbey,  wliora  JIurray's  excellent  Hand- 
book of  Devon  and  Cornwall  describes  as  "  a  most  kind  and 
benevolent  rider,  continually  studying  the  welfai'e  of  his 
Bulijects ; "  this  lord  of  the  lonely  isles  had  entered  several 


very  desirable  lots  (1113 — 120)  to  cross  the  sea,  weather  per- 
mitting, and  as  tlie  hour  drew  near,  it  became  a  matter  of 
interest  to  know  whether  they  could  and  would  an-ive. 
Besides  tlie  cultivation  of  oniamental  poultry  on  the  Island, 
which  is  his  residence,  Mr.  Smitli  has  good  ojiiiorlunities  of 
indulging  his  zoological  tastes,  which  he  doe^,  not  neglect. 
Clue  uncultivated  Island,  St.  Helen's,  is  stocked  with  deer; 
another,  Tean,  with  while  Angola  rabbits.  The  SiiUy  spe- 
cimens did  appear  in  good  time.  Excellent  Wliite  Dorkings, 
capital  iluscovy,  Kouen,  and  Call  Ducks,  besides  Egyptian 
Geese,  displayed  their  graces  in  the  Corn  Hall  of  Penzance. 

As  an  opening  Show,  the  collection  may  be  described  as 
exceedingly  creditable  to  the  town.  Of  course  there  was  an 
inequality,  and  a  deficiency  in  some  of  the  classes.  It  is 
not  till  after  a  first  show  that  either  the  weak  or  the  strong 
points  possessed  by  any  retired  neiglihoiuliood  can  be  exactly 
ascertained.  Thus,  the  White  Dorkings  were  of  high  merit, 
while  the  Speclded  Dorkings  were  less  commendable.  All 
Dorkings,  everywhere,  ought  to  be  first-rate,  and  well  shown. 
Cornwall  is  strongly  recommended  to  make  trial  of  the  Grey, 
or  Cuckoo  Dorkings ;  in  these  birds,  either  the  rose,  or  the 
fiat  single  comb  is  admissible ;  the  writer  of  this  most 
fancies  the  fiat  combs.  Of  eitlier  it  may  be  said,  to  ([uote 
INlr.  Baily's  judicious  report  of  the  Binningham  Show,  in 
December  ^Tth's  Jc/iicultni-al  Gazette — "  It  is  hard  to  look 
on  a  Dorking  jiuUet,  and  not  to  think,  while  weighing  her 
good  qualities  (and  the  centnry-and-half  she  has  stood  her 
ground  against  all  new  comers),  that  she  realises  in  herself 
tlie  valuable  properties  the  A'icar  of  Wakefield's  wife  sought 
in  her  wedding-dress,  which  was  chosen  '  not  for  its  fine 
glossy  surface,  but  for  such  qualities  as  wear  well.'  "  'The 
poultry  fancy  is  certainly  advancing ;  but  we  ai-e  not  yet 
come  to  tlie  degree  of  mania  attained  by  the  aniatem',  who, 
when  asked  whether  his  birds  were  good  for  the  table,  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  drift  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinary question. 

Exhibitors,  appearing  as  such  for  the  first  time,  have 
several  little  points  to  learn ;  nor  will  it  give  offence  to 
allude  to  them  here,  for  the  benefit  of  future  adventurers 
on  the  same  stage.  'Thus,  in  catching  birds  for  the  show, 
it  is  as  well  not  to  seize  them  by  the  tail,  lest  they  have  to 
appear  in  their  pens  deficient  in  a  portion,  or  the  whole  of 
that  appendage;  nor,  excejit  in  the  case  of  Frizzled  fowls, 
is  rumpled  and  tumbled  plumage  any  recommendation. 
Birds,  to  compete  for  prizes,  may  as  well  be  in  good  as  in 
had  condition.  Single-combed  Bantams  have  no  great  chance 
of  success;  still  less  would  it  be  advisable  to  associate 
single-combed  cocks  with  double-combed  hens,  or  I'ice  veTsd, 
even  with  Dorkings,  with  which  either  form  is  allowable. 
No  given  pen  is  thought  the  better  of  by  the  judges  for 
containing  hens  of  the  greatest  possible  variety  in  shape, 
colour,  and  age,  itc,  &c.     Half  a  word  to  the  wise  suffices. 

The  Cochin  Chinas,  the  high  aristocracy  of  poultrydoni, 
at  present  riding  on  the  upper  circumference  of  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  deigned  to  attord  their  august  presence.  As 
good  birds  as  reasonable  men  need  care  to  have,  were  exlii- 
bited  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Bowman,  Mr.  A.  Blee,  and  the  Eev.  W. 
Wriothesley  Wingfield.  The  Spanish  class  must  be  re 
ferred  to  the  pre.  eding  "&c.,  &c  ,  i'c,"  with  the  simple  hint, 
tliat  those  wlio  wish  to  get  on  well  with  Spaniards,  must 
literally  can-y  out  the  oriental  metaphor  of  ''maicing  their 
faces  white." 

No  Game  fowl  were  present  to  disturb  the  Corn  Hall  by 
their  bickerings,  which  was  rather  a  pity,  for  they  ai'e  very 
pretty,  veiy  useful,  and  very  various.  'True,  they  are  quar- 
relsome, though  not  so  incorrigibly  as  is  believed,  or  as  they 
are  apt  to  give  cause  for  believing,  so  long  as  they  are  inces- 
santly checked  and  insulted  on  the  least  manifestation  of 
their  natiu'al  propensity.  Besides,  a  little  spirit  is  the  salt 
of  character.  How  is  a  young  female,  for  the  time 
being  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  to  provide  for  and  protect 
ten  or  twelve  little  ones,  unless  she  be  gifted  with  some 
spice  of  energy  to  cany  her  through. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  these  little  defects  will  be  amended 
another  yeai-.  In  an  isolated,  yet  central,  meeting  like  this, 
it  is  more  instructive  to  \isitors,  though  it  may  be  less 
gratifying  to  the  tastes  of  exhibitors,  to  have  even-  class 
fairly  represented,  rather  than  that  one  or  two  should  ap- 
pear in  great  perfection  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  Hence 
the  Strong  motive  for  «tti-acting  a  well-flUed  exU'a  class, 
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wliicli  need  not  every  year  otfer  tlie  same  features,  Irnl 
always  somelliing  good  and  unexpected.  For  the  "  Copjier 
Moss"  fowls,  prime  favourites  as  they  are  in  Yorkshire, 
mudi  is  not  here  plciided  ;  liut  a  few  of  the  "Silver  JMoss," 
or  "Silver  Moonies,"  from  WnrnicUsliire,  might  have  excited 
aduiiralion.  Wliy  they  are  called  "  Moonies  "  is  difficult  to 
divine  ;  they  are  thic];ly  studded  with  circular  Itluck  spots 
on  a  white  ground.  Some  barbarous  natives  paint  a  certain 
personage  white  ;  the  tradition  still  remains  tliat  the  moon 
may  he  made  of  green  clieese;  but  a  black  moon  is  an 
unheard-of  incongruity.  A  handsome  pen  of  I'ea-fowl  and 
their  young  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  I'enzauce  market  is  a  handsome  granite  building. 
The  lower  portion  is  principally  tilled  with  butcher's  stalls ; 
the  upper  storj-,  or  Corn  Market, — a  long,  large,  and  lofty 
room,  Willi  a  not  o^■er■decorated  interior,  but  perfectly  conve- 
nient,— was  used  for  the  Poulti-y  Sliow.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  the  neighbourhood  attended.  The  total 
number  of  visitors  was  about  a  thousand,  between  twelve 
o'clocic  and  a  quarter  before  four.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
light  the  Corn  Market  witli  gas,  and  given  an  evenuig  exlii- 
bitiou,  the  returns  would  have  been  greatly  increased. 

The  arrangements  were  judicious,  and  much  satisfaction 
was  expressed  by  the  visitors,  and  which,  indeed,  was  only 
a  deserved  testimony  to  tlie  abilities  of  the  secretaries, — the 
Kev.  W.  AVriotliesley  Wingfield,  and  E.  H.  Kodd,  Esfi. 
The  kindness  and  hospitality  exercised  by  these  gentlemen, 
in  addition  to  Iheir  social  position,  were  certain  to  guarantee 
the  sjiccess  of  an  Infant  Association  like  that  which  has 
just  made  its  ajipearance  in  the  south-west.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon  acted  as  sole  judge.  Undesirable 
as  such  an  otfice  is,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  accept  it,  after 
the  entire  confidence  reposeil  in  him  by  his  constituents, 
the  Exhibitors.  The  awards  seemed  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  were  considered  just ;  a  gratifying  result  to  all  pai'ties. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 
Independent  of  the  intense  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  subject  of  Sir  John  Richai-dson's  Arctic  Searchiiuj 
ExjH'dition,  just  published,  it  deserves  a  perusal  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  its  amusing  and  instructive 
details,  nor  arc  the  least  so  tliose  relative  to  cultivated 
plants.  It  was  not  newly-trodden  ground  to  Sir  John 
Richardson,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  his  recognition 
of  his  former  footsteps,  such  as  this,  on  arriving  at  tbo 
Rainy  River — 

"  It  was  in  a  patch  of  burnt  woods  in  this  vicinity  that, 
in  the  year  IxH),  I  cUscovered  the  beautiful  Euloca  Fraiilt- 
liiiii,  now  so  common  an  ornament  of  our  gardens."  On 
tlie  tith  of  July,  at  the  Pine  Portage  on  Clear  Water  Itiver, 
they  found  " Loiiiccrn  jMiviJlora  showing  a  profusion  of  rich 
yellow,  tinged  with  red,  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  gathered 
ripe  strawberries  for  tlie  first  time  in  the  season."  At  Fort 
Simpson,  Sir  J.  Kicliardson  says,  "  Barlci/  is  usually  sown 
from  tlie  :^iltli  to  the  30tli  of  May,  .and  is  expected  to  be 
ripe  on  the  20th  of  August,  after  an  interval  of  'M  days. 
In  some  seasons,  it  has  ripened  on  the  l.'ith.  Oats,  which 
take  longer  time,  do  not  thrive  quite  so  well ;  and  Wheat 
does  not  come  to  maturity.  Polo/ois  yield  well,  and  iin 
disease  has  as  i/cl  affected  lhi:m,  though  the  eai'ly  frosts  some- 
times hurt  the  crop,  liiirleij,  in  favourable  seasons,  gives  a 
good  return  at  Fort  Normau,  further  down  the  river,  and 
Puliitucs,  aud  various  garden  vegetables,  are  also  riiisod 
there.  The  (iOtli  parallel  of  latitude  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
siilered  as  the  northern  limit  of  corn  crops  in  this  meridian. 
I  Wheat  does  not  reach  beyond  the  60tli."  It  is  curious  to 
find  that  in  October,  lR:!ti,  a  pit  sunk  in  a  heavy  mixture 
of  sand  and  clay,  to  the  depth  of  l(j  ft.  in  in.,  revealed 
111  ft.  7  in.,  of  thawed  soil  on  tlie  surface,  and  fi  ft.  .3  in.  of  a 
permanently  frozen  layer,  beneath  which  the  ground  was  not 
frozen.  At  length,  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  on  the  Mackenzie 
River,  Sir. John  Richardson  reached,  in  parallel  about  07", 
the  latitude  in  which  even  the  hai'tliest  garden  vegetables 
could  not  be  productive.  "A  few  tmiiips,  radishes,  and 
some  other  culinai-y  vegetables  grow  iu  a  warm  corner, 


under  the  stockades,  but  no  com  is  cultivated  there,  nor  do 
potatoes  repay  the  labour  of  planting."  Some  of  om-  garden 
inhabitants,  however,  struggle  on  as  far  as  latitude  (18°  .'17'; 
for  there,  iu  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  Sir.  .7.  Rich- 
ardson found  the  lied  Ciirrnnt,  liosa,  hlanda,  Kalmia  ylauca, 
Nai-Josmia  piilmula,  and  Liipiiiiis  jiereniiis. 

Wo  have  received  Messrs.  Rendlcs,  of  rijnioutb, 
Messrs.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  and  other  nurserymen's 
Catalogues,  all  giving  desirable  information;  but  we 
cannot  commc^nd  any  to  especial  notice.  If  we  did,  our 
pages  must  be  loaded  with  such  references,  for  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  make  a  selection.  Our  commendation 
would  be  worth  nothing  if  confined  to  those  who  adver- 
tize in  our  columns. 

Under  the  very  contradictory  title  of  The  White 
Blackherrij,  a  plant  of  a  new  fruit  has  been  sent  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
being  found  in  North  America,  in  latitude  41°  30'.  Its 
discoverer  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Nccdham,  of  Danvers,  in  Massa- 
chusets.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  the  white  Sweetwater  grape, 
"  but  when  grown  iu  the  open  air  is  of  a  darker  hue." 
It  is  said  to  be  sweeter  than  the  blackberry,  with  a 
mulberry  flavour.  We  advise  our  readers  not  to  have 
their  expectations  raised  too  highly. 


TRELLISES,  ESPALIER  RAILS,  &c. 

Some  persons  may  wonder  at  our  attempting  to  give 
so  nuich  significance  to  these  remnants  of  the  olden 
time,  but  we  do  so  under  the  assurance  that  when 
adopted  in  those  days,  they  were  so  managed  as  not  to 
carry  out  a  tithe  of  the  advantages  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and,  in  fact,  that  the  trees  thereon  were  grossly 
mismanaged  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  in  some  as 
much  neglected  as  an  oVergrown  quick  hedge.  Indeed, 
this  might  be  said  of  most  of  the  wall  trees;  aiid  with 
the  moclern  and  more  simplified  practice  as  to  fruit-trees, 
commencing  as  it  does  at  the  right  end — root  culture — 
there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  trellises  will  yet  become 
more  general  still.  The  great  facilities  aflorded  in  these 
days  ibr  getting  articles  of  the  kind,  of  any  construction, 
at  a  great  reduction  of  cost  as  compared  with  bygone 
days,  is  another  great  inducement  to  their  more  general 
adoption.  As  to  their  efi'eet  in  a  garden,  who  does  not 
admire  a  neat  trellis  bordering  the  principal  walk  or 
walks  of  the  kitchen-garden,  uniformly  clothed  with  our 
best  kinds  of  fruits,  aud  in  good  bearing '.'  Here,  under 
good  management,  appears  order  and  system,  aud  the 
latter,  in  our  opinion,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  appear 
stamped  on  the  face  of  everything,  from  the  strictly 
parallel  lines  of  vegetable  eropiiing  up  to  the  range  ot 
hothouses.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  a  con- 
necting link  of  an  intermediate  character,  to  uinte, 
as  it  wore,  in  a  whole,  the  culinary  department  of 
gardening,  what  better  than  espalier  rails,  Iruit-tree 
arcades,  or  any  other  artistical  device,  which  is  at  once 
obviously  contributory  to  fruitfulness,  aud  conducive  to 
tlie  general  efi'eet.  There  is  something  so  inharmonious, 
so  incompatible,  and  so  unconnected,  between  the  row 
of  fine  houses,  pits,  &c.,  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  and 
the  rough,  unsystematic,  and  unmanagably  coarse  stand- 
ard fruit-trees,  which  but  too  frequently  smother  the 
borders,  that  the  eye  of  order  can  never  bo  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  such  a  state  of  discordance. 

But  these  neat  rails  need  not  be  absolutely  confined 
to  the  kitchen-garden.  In  almost  all  places  of  any  pre- 
tensions, certain  by-scenes  or  transition  portions  exist, 
which,  in  all  propriety,  may,  aud  ought  to,  combine  the 
tone  of  the  kitchen  department  and  the  Uoral.     Indeed 
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were  we  employed  in  laying  out  grounds,  we  should  in- 
variably attempt  to  introduce  characters  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Where  straight  walks  can  he  used  in  such  inter- 
mediate portions,  what  more  appropriate  than  the 
strained  wire  trellis,  with,  perhaps,  annuals,  tree  roses, 
&c.  Much  more  might  be  suggested  as  to  their  employ- 
ment as  a  decorative  affair,  but  we  must  pass  on  to  a 
consideration  of  their  main  features  as  useful  appur- 
tenances of  the  fi'uit  garden. 

We  would  wish  it  to  be  understood  in  the  outset,  that 
this  trelli.s  system  must  be  coupled  with  the  most  perfect 
root  control ;  without  this  the  whole  may  prove  decep- 
tive or  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  the  want  of  this  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  imperfect  success  of  former  days. 
Trees  planted  in  rich  soils,  on  improper  stocks,  with 
liberty  at  their  roots  to  ramble  uncontrolled,  no  wonder 
tliat  ihey  become  barren,  full  of  timber,  and  unmanag- 
able.  How  is  it  likely  that  any  fruit  tree,  the  bearing 
properties  of  wliich  are  totally  dependant  on  the  steady 
production  of  wood  of  very  moderate  robustness  of 
character,  should  be  able  to  produce  and  mature  such 
wood  by  a  close  system  of  pruning,  forced  on  the  culti- 
vator by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  a  root 
action  equal  to  thrice  the  amount  of  leaves  ? 

We  shaU,  therefore,  feel  bound  to  join,  at  all  times,  a 
trellis-system  with  our  plKtfomi-niode  of  planting,  so 
fully  detailed  in  back  volumes  of  The  Cottage  G.^r- 
DENER.  This  we  have  so  long  proved,  in  such  a  host  of 
cases,  with  every  kind  of  fruit-tree,  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  we  again  beg  to  recommend  it  with  the 
utmost  confidence.  Indeed,  the  dwarfing  system,  now 
so  prevalent  in  gardens,  at  once  points  to  the  necessity 
for  possessing  as  perfect  a  control  over  the  root  as  the 
branches;  large  and  coarse  trees  are  not  compatible 
with  the  general  advajice  in  horticulture,  whether  as 
to  early  profit  or  effect. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  show  the  advantages,  inde- 
pendent of  mere  appearance,  that  a  line  of  trellis  pos- 
sesses over  a  row  of  rough  standards  untrained.  In  the 
first  place,  it  best  admits  Light,  that  great  essential  to  a 
fruitful  habit,  as  also  to  the  promotion  of  high  flavour, 
colour,  and  keeping  properties  in  most  fruits.  There 
needs  little  argument  to  convince  our  rcadeis  tliat  the 
treUis  enjoys  such  advantages  in  a  very  superior  degree, 
especially  if  the  trees  by  the  platform,  or  any  other 
sound  dwarfing  mode,  produce  scarcely  any  waste  spray. 
Equality  of  light  is  of  the  highest  importance :  this 
the  ordinary  standai-d  does  not  acquire ;  there  must  be 
a  shady  side. 

Circulation  of  Air  is  another  condition  secm'cd  by 
the  trellis ;  a  condition  conducive  to  the  superiority  of 
the  fruit.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  well  between  a 
free  circulation  of  air  and  wind.  The  circulation  here 
alluded  to,  is  merely  iin  equaliser  of  heat ;  a  cooling  wind 
is  a  disperser  of  heat.  Now,  it  is  plain,  tliat  eddies  of 
air  cannot  be  induced  by  a  trellis,  as  by  a  dead  wall,  or 
by  the  ordinary  standard.  The  wind,  therefore,  may 
readily  pass  through  any  portion  of  a  line  of  trellis. 

Warmth  is  another  most  important  affair,  and  is 
enjoyed  in  a  higher  degi-ee  by  trellis  trees,  than  by 
ordinary  standards ;  for  in  the  first  place,  the  chief 
volume  of  their  branches  is  nearer  the  ground ;  and  in 
the  second,  the  free  admission  of  light  necessarily 
brings  heat  in  its  train.  And  when  we  come  to  suggest 
the  occasional  application  of  cojiings,  another  accessory 
to  a  superior  degree  of  wannth  will  be  shown. 

Protection. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  all ;  protection  fiom  severe  frosts,  fi-om  cutting 
winds,  from  hail  storms,  &c.  We  stay  not  here  to 
discuss  the  question  of  whether  a  judicious  protection  is 
beneficial ;  if  we  mistake  not,  tliis  is  already  settled 
witli  the  majority  of  our  most  discerning  horticultiu'ists. 
For  our  own  pai-t,  we  would,  if  hard  put  to,  rather 
suspend    the   tablecloth    over  a  pet  apricot-tree,  than 


suffer  the  delicate  pistils  to  become  bound  in  an  icy 
casing,  produced,  perhaps,  by  some  five  or  ten  degrees 
of  frost.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  enormous  temp- 
tation offered  to  some  Horticultural  Punch,  to  raise  a 
pun  at  our  expense,  we  avow  ourselves  "  protectionists" 
of  blossoms.  But  here  another  matter  presents  itself — 
jirotection  from  birth,  &c.,  and  in  addition,  retardation. 
Now,  it  will  not  be  fouud  difficult  to  kill  all  these  birds 
with  one  stone,  and,  indeed,  our  gardening  economics 
requii'e  that  such  should  be  done  if  possible. 

To  recapitulate  then  : — we  desire  to  see  a  dwarfing 
system  done  justice  to  in  our  gardens,  the  necessity 
of  root-pruning  appreciated,  branch-pruning  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  the  causes  which  give  birth  to  such 
myriads  of  destructive  insects  removed.  Added  to  this, 
the  power  to  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from 
the  sun's  rays  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  be 
able  to  ward  them  off  with  facility  and  economy,  after 
the  object  lor  wliich  they  were  encouraged  is  consum- 
mated— in  other  words,  to  be  able  to  prolong  the  season 
of  most  of  our  fruits.  Now,  these  are  objects  of  import- 
ance, not  only  to  our  nobOity  and  gentry,  hut  to  the 
million  also  ;  for  why  should  not  even  the  cottager 
enjoy  his  gooseberries,  his  raspberries,  or  his  currants,  a 
month  longer,  if  such  can  be  accomplished  ? 

The  middle  classes  of  society,  however — the  villa  gar- 
dener, and  our  suburban  friends — our  acre,  and  even 
half-acre  cultivators, — for  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed 
the  busy  little  Cottage  Gardener  has  done  much 
already,  and  who  reqiure  highly-simplified  and  a  much- 
in-a-small-spaee  kind  of  plans, — those  it  is  that  are  most 
nearly  interested  in  an  onward  march  of  the  kind ;  for 
their  little  gardens  are  to  them  a  source  of  high  delight; 
let  us  also  try  to  make  them  profitable.  One  brief  letter 
may  not  settle  this  question  ;  it  must  be  returned  to  as 
opportunities  occur  ;  and  before  the  end  of  planting 
time,  we  will  endeavour  to  show  forth  the  details. 
Amongst  other  arguments  for  a  reform  in  this  branch 
of  gardening,  the  production  of  superior  vegetables,  by 
the  admission  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  is  no  trifle ; 
added  to  which,  the  interest  created  during  the  long 
days  of  summer,  by  attending  to  growtli-pruning,  which 
our  readers,  especially  of  the  fair  se.\,  may  easily  accom- 
plish during  their  leisure  walks  by  fiuger-and-tbumb 
work,  without  having  to  send  every  day  for  those  indis- 
crinunating  gentlemen,  the  jobbing  gardeners. 

K.  Erkington. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

Of  all  the  diflfeient  branches  of  gardening  in  which  I 
have  been  engaged,  that  of  improving  the  races  that  we 
use  in  the  decoration  of  the  flower-garden  is  my  pecubar 
hobby,  and  that  which  I  mean  to  follow  out  as  a  hobby 
in  my  retirement ;  but  I  find  that  I  have  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire  for  tlie  ensuing  season,  which  will  juevent  me 
from  getting  up  a  little  greenliouse  in  which  to  cany  out 
my  experiments.  To  keep  my  hands  in  practice,  how- 
ever, I  shall  probably  cross  a  few  bedding  Geraniums 
out  in  the  borders,  although,  at  present,  1  have  neither 
border,  bed,  or  Geranium,  to  go  on  with ;  but  through 
the  freemasonry  of  gai-dening,  an  old  gardener  with- 
out money  can  always  find  more  plants  than  he  re- 
qunes ;  indeed,  some  of  my  old  friends  have  invited 
me  already  to  come  and  di"aw  on  their  stores  on 
these  very  conditions ;  and  as  to  borders,  although  I 
cannot  yet  boast  of  "my  men,"  I  have  one  strong  gar- 
dener at  work,  and  a  good  worker  he  is,  trenching  up 
beautiful  loamy  soil  that  has  not  been  stirred  since  Noah 
floated  in  the  ark.  ily  gardener,  Mr.  Eacott,  is  a 
thorough  florist,  having  served  under  Mr.  Glenny  for 
more  than  three  long  years,  and  was  in  every  show-room 
in  London,  with  thousands  of  beautiful  plants;  so,  after 
putting  the  garden  to  rights,  Charlie  will  teach  me  all 
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tho  socrpts  about  florists'  flowers,  wliou  tlioy  aro  round 
enough  and  smooth  enough  on  the  edges,  when  balls  or 
half  balls,  or  flat  or  sharp  about  the  face,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  and  who  knows  but  that,  between  us,  we 
may  not  hit  on  some  new  scheme  whieli  will  excel  all  the 
rules  of  the  old  florists'  in  rearing  and  improving  seed- 
lings, and  yet  make  a  great  stir  in  our  own  way,  not- 
withstanding these  small  beginnings.  One  thing  is 
i]uite  certain,  aud  that  is  tho  best  feature  of  our  esta- 
blishment, we  shall  have  no  secrets  in  the  matter,  but 
will  talk  and  write  about  all  we  do,  wlietlier  we  fail  or 
make  a  good  hit  of  it.  You  shall  always  hear  both  sides 
of  tho  question,  and  also  such  suggestions  as  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  under  experiment  may  point  out  to  om'- 
selves,  aud  that  is  more  tlian  what  "  used  to  be." 

Now,  before  we  encumber  ourselves  with  too  many  of 
our  own  notions,  we  shall  be  very  thankful  to  receive 
kindly  hints  about  such  aud  such  species  aud  varieties 
as  are  likely,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sender,  to  produce  im- 
provements by  cross  breeding,  especially  if  the  parties 
themselves  have  done  a  little  that  way  with  their  own 
rough  hands,  or  delicate  fingers — I  say  delicate  fingers, 
because  the  ladies  have  taken  up  this  fancy  as  well  as 
any  of  us.  It  was  only  the  other  day  tliat  "Verbena," 
page  III',),  was  told  by  the  editor  that  her  questions  about 
crossing  Geraniums  involved  "  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  the  day."  JMy  own  progress  has  brought  me  down  to 
the  fourth  stage  on  the  journey  towards  the  point  in- 
quired about  by  "  Verbena,"  namely,  the  way  to  get  a 
purple  bedder  with  flowers  like  Unhiue,  and  the  plant 
having  the  habit  of  Ladij  Marij  Fox,  or  that  of  a  Diade- 
matttm.  When  we  have  to  solve  "  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blem," or,  indeed,  any  "  problem"  about  cross  breeding, 
tho  first  grand  consideration  is  to  find  out  what  was  the 
liabit  and  what  the  colour  of  the  first  parents,  or  wild 
plants  from  which  such  aud  such  plants  have  sprung. 
That  enquiry  is  often  very  difficult,  because  when  we 
receive  a  wild  plant  from  a  foreign  land,  there  is  no 
mark  about  it  by  which  tlie  best  plantsman  in  the  coun- 
try can  determine  if  it  be  a  genuine  species;  but  that  is 
of  very  little  consequence,  either  to  gardeners,  or  f'oi-  a 
proper  classification  of  plants  by  botanists,  although  it 
is  everything  to  the  cross-breeder. 

Volumes  and  volumes  have  been  written  to  prove 
that  we  have  a  proof  of  the  fact  of  a  wild  plant  being  a 
genuine  species  or  not ;  but  those  who  wrote  thus  know 
no  more  of  the  subject  than  the  man  in  the  moon ;  I 
refer  more  particularly  to  foreign  autliors,  who  proved, 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  the  tiling  was  so  easy  to 
make  out  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  more  about 
it.  The  reason  why  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  a  cross- 
breeder  to  know  whether  he  has  to  deal  witli  a  genuine 
species  or  not,  may  be  illustrated  thus ;  we  know  that 
flowers  of  certain  colours  refuse  to  produce  certain  other 
colours,  let  us  cross  them  as  we  may;  the  vrant  of  a 
blue  Dahlia  is  a  familiar  instance  in  every  one's  mouth. 
We  know,  also,  that  certain  colours,  if  they  can  be 
changed  at  all,  will  take  many  generations  to  do  so. 
The  word  generation,  in  the  language  of  cross-breeding, 
means  the  time  from  sowing  a  seed  to  the  time  the  plant 
from  that  seed  produces  seeds  of  its  own.  If  we  were 
crossing  annuals,  a  generation  would  only  cover  a  few 
months,  or  twelve  months  at  the  farthest ;  therei'ore,  if 
we  are  not  on  the  wrong  scent  as  to  the  colour  of  the 
true  wild  species,  although  we  may  fail  for  many  gene- 
rations, still  we  may  entertain  reasonable  hopes  of 
producing  a  given  colour  to  a  seedling  at  last.  Not  so, 
however,  if  we  are  put  on  the  wrong  scent  by  believing 
that  the  first  wild  plant  of  the  sort  wliich  we  took  in 
hand  was  a  genuine  species,  when  it  was  no  such  thing: 
and  our  belief  may  lead  us  to  work  against  the  stream 
until  our  patience  is  e.xhausted.  To  make  this  still 
more  clear,  let  us  suppose  two  wild  species  growing 
together  in  Mexico ;  the  one  has  blue  flowers,  the  other 


has  pink,  and  by  some  means  or  other  the  pink  got 
crossed  by  the  pollen  of  the  blue  flower,  and  produced 
a  now  colour,  let  us  say  a  deep  lilac.  Well,  Mr.  Lobb 
goes  over  there  and  finds  this  plant  with  lilac  flowers ; 
he  sends  it  home,  and  the  first  botanist  who  sees  it 
makes  it  out  to  be  a  new  Penstemon,  and  being  from  a 
wild  part  of  the  country,  he  takes  it  to  bo  a  genuine 
s]iecies,  while  it  is  only  a  variety  between  two  wild 
species.  A  young  cross-breeder  takes  it  in  hand  to 
improve  it,  or  some  other  Penstemon  by  it ;  he  finds  it 
comes  true  from  seeds,  and  he  has  been  taught,  by 
volumes  of  written  nonsense,  that  if  a  plant  comes  true 
from  seed  it  must  be  a  species,  aud  he  is  thus  put  otf 
his  guard  as  much  as  the  botanist  was  by  the  wild 
country.  Ho  crosses  it,  and  its  cross-seedliugs,  till  he 
gets  cross  himself,  because  he  cannot  turn  the  colour  as 
he  wants.  At  every  crossing  something  of  the  original 
pink  or  blue  comes  manifest,  and  instead  of  clear,  clean 
colours,  he  gets  a  brood  of  muddlers,  and,  not  dreaming 
of  mi.xed  blood  in  Mr.  Lobb's  plant,  he  is  working  on  a 
wrong  scent ;  and  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  chance  if  he 
ever  gets  an  improved  colour,  that  chance  being  that 
some  other  species  of  Penstemon,  whose  colour  he 
despised,  but  which  he  tried  to  cross  with  as  a  last 
resource,  acted  on  the  original  pink  or  blue  in  such  a 
way  as  to  do  just  what  he  wanted. 

We,  at  the  present  day,  stand  in  a  woi-se  position 
than  this  with  respect  to  many  of  our  bedding  Gera- 
niums; not  only  do  we  not  know  the  colour  or  habit  of 
their  first  parents,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  colours  and 
habits  of  many  generations  which  succeeded  them  ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  many  good  breeders,  in  every  genera- 
tion, are  now  lost  and  cannot  be  replaced.  Add  to 
tliis  the  fact,  that  many  of  tliem  have  already  readied 
the  age  or  generation  of  barrenness,  and  we  may  well 
say,  with  our  editor,  that  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  the  day,  but  we  must  face  it.  And 
it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  very  last  inquiry  on 
the  subject — that  by  "Verbena" — refers  to  the  newest 
seedling  which  I  have  obtained  myself,  the  best  in  that 
line  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain  in  that  strain.  It  belongs  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion from  the  original,  working  for  a  purple-flowering 
bedder  in  the  way  of  the  Unique;  but  I  tear  it  will  damp 
the  ardom'  of  "Verbena"  when  I  say  that  this  one  seed- 
ling took  me  seven  years  to  work  out  without  being  fortu- 
nate enough  to  raise  one  good  seedling  of  the  same 
breed  during  the  whole  time,  and  even  as  it  is,  although 
my  seedling  is  a  perfect  gem  for  a  choice  small  bed  in  a 
lady's  flower-garden,  it  is  not  a  real  purple,  and  I  fear 
it  will  not  turn  out  to  be  a  seeder ;  and  if  not,  it  will 
take  five  more  years  to  work  out  a  good  purple  from  its 
pollen,  which  is  also  very  scanty.  They  have  named 
this  seedling.  The  ShruUand  Pet ;  it  flowered  late  in 
IwfiO,  and  this  last  summer  I  had  a  little  bed  of  it,  and 
of  all  the  troubles,  of  these  troublesome  times,  the 
gi-eatest  trouble  of  all  was  to  preserve  this  bed  from 
being  cut  up  by  more  "  Verbenas  "  than  I  like  to  name. 
Some  few  privileged  visitors  had  a  cutting  or  two  of  it; 
some  more  were  promised  another  year;  and  some  went 
"  by  hook  or  by  crook,"  as  is  often  the  case  in  a  scramble 
like  this.  It  is  not  in  the  trade  yet,  but  it  is  well  worth 
while  making  a  memorandum  about  it.  The  plant  is 
very  drawf,  but  a  very  free  grower,  and  it  strikes  like  a 
weed  at  all  seasons ;  the  leaves  are  sweet-scented,  very 
much  jagged  on  the  edges,  and,  like  Uniijue,  it  is  a 
trailer. 

The  type  plants  first  made  use  of  are  two  of  the 
greatest  weeds  as  to  flowers  among  all  the  Capo  Gera- 
niums— C'lqiitiUum  and  Bipinnnlijldmn.  The  first  is 
a  perfect  weed  in  every  respect,  and  is  difficult  to 
watch  for  crossing,  the  flowers  being  in  close  downy 
heads,  and  not  much  larger  than  a  pin's  head;  the 
other,  with  equally  insignificant  flowers,  has  very  sweet 
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scented  leaves.  In  gardens  it  is  called  Rtisp-lciif,  or  the 
Hhelelon-lcaf,  owing  to  the  way  the  leaves  are  jagged, 
and  ior  having  a  rough  touch.  All  the  seedlings  of  the 
iiist  crop,  or  generation,  had  ostraordinaiy  dirty,  sickly- 
looking  lilac  flowers,  and  I  had  to  fight  battle  with  the 
garden-men  to  save  my  batch  from  utter  destruction. 
Vapitatum  is  the  original  from  whicli  sprung  Cnir^ue, 
and  Cniijiie  is  the  only  Geranium  that  woidd  cross,  or 
whose  pollen  would  act  on  any  of  these  seedlings. 

'L'he  pollen  of  the  Hasp-leaf  would  not  act  at  all  with 
them,  a  fact  which  surprised  me:  any  one  might  reason- 
ably suppose  that  the  poUeu  of  a  large  flower  like  that 
of  Unique,  would  both  overcome  the  weakly  habit  of  tlie 
cross-seedlings,  and  change  the  lilac  in  them  to  a  better 
tint.  I  thought  so  too;  but  the  second  cross  had  the 
flowers  as  poor  as  those  of  the  first  cross,  but  there  was 
little  improvement  in  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and 
they  were  all  barren  but  two.  The  Geranium  tribe,  and 
the  tribe  of  Lobelias,  are  all  liable  to  fall  ott'and  turn 
baiTCn  at  the  second  or  third  generation,  and  very  likely 
there  are  many  more  families  having  the  same  predilec- 
tion, and  we  are  now  quite  certain  that  the  colour  of  the 
original  female  parent  predominates  in  cross-seedlings 
for  some  generations,  or  if  it  is  washed  out  by  that  of 
the  pollen  parent,  at  an  early  stage,  it  is  very  apt  to  re- 
appear in  a  later  brood.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  all 
this  myself;  and  I  can  well  conceive  how  the  early  cross- 
breedei-s  were  misled  by  this  fact,  when  they  asserted, 
and  as  their  adherents  maintain  at  the  present  day,  that 
"  cross-bred-seedlings  have  a  constant  tendency  to  revert 
into  the  wild  tribe;"  but  there  never  was  a  wilder 
mistake  in  tliis  world,  and  any  one  wdio  may  choose 
to  try  the  experiment,  will  find  it  so  in  the  long  run. 
Out  of  all  the  numbeiless  varieties  we  have  from  cross- 
breeding I  am  quite  sure  that  all  our  art  and  our  philo 
sophy  to  the  bargain,  shall  never  be  able  to  "  revert "  or 
change  a  single  one  of  them  into  the  perfect  image  of 
the  wilding.  This  doctrine  of  reversion  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  harm  by  deceiving  ardent  minds  from  the  pur- 
suit, as  it  were,  and  thus  preaching  up  the  folly  of  per- 
severing in  experiments  which  necessarily  must  lead  to 
no  useful  result. 

Instead  of  limiting  our  experiments  with  the  Gera- 
niums, the  only  chance  we  have  of  success  is  to  multiply 
them  much  more  than  we  have  yet  done.  We  know 
that  from  some  cause,  which  we  cannot  fathom,  seedlings 
of  them  turn  barren  at  the  third  generation,  if  we  take 
original  or  wild  species,  and  unless  we  take  these  wild 
species,  we  shall  bo  in  the  same  fi.s.  as  the  florists  who 
are  working  in  a  circle,  and,  therefore,  cannot  possibly 
get  out  of  the  same  strain  for  want  of  fresh  blood. 
When  a  given  breed  turns  barren,  instead  of  giving  it 
up  ior  lost,  we  should  raise  ten  times  more  seedlings 
Irom  the  same  parents,  and  out  of  the  vast  number 
there  is  a  chance  of  a  breeder  turning  up.  1  have  re- 
peatedly proved  this,'  but  I  cannot  fathom  why  ninety 
seedlings  should  come  perfectly  barren  and  tlie  hun- 
dredth plant  be  a  breeder ;  but  there  nnist  be  some 
cause  for  it.  If  the  Shruhland  Pet  should  turn  out  to 
be  barren,  as  I  fear  it  will,  there  is  uothiug  for  it  but  to 
begin  afresh  with  the  same  wild  parents,  because  its  own 
immediate  parents  are  lost ;  a  false  step  on  my  part ;  for, 
without  a  breeder,  wc  shall  lose  the  strain  of  Unique — 
the  most  desu-able  of  tho  whole  race  for  bedders.  I 
think  I  knew  the  j)areuts  of  Cnique,  but  1  have  no 
names  for  them,  and  I  think  they  also  are  lost.  They 
call  it  Rollinson's  Ciiiijue,  as  if  it  originated  with  a 
person  of  that  name;  whereas,  I  had  it  from  Cork  two 
years  before  it  reached  London,  and  I  was  told  that  it 
originated  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  I  think  its 
biography  is  lost. 

1  do  not  think  tliero  is  any  chance  of  uniting  any 
other  Geranium  with  Unique  unless  the  iShrubland  Pel 
yields  pollen.     It  is  very  difficult  to  seed  by  its  own 


pollen,  but  I  raised  several  seedlings  from  it,  and  they 
were  all  as  true  as  if  tliey  came  from  a  wild  species  ;  and 
I  would  strongly  advise  people  to  go  on  with  it  by  its 
own  pollen,  in  hopes  that  some  one  may  get  a  ready 
breeder  from  it,  which  would  be  a  great  gain. 

There  is  another  variety  called  Queen  of  Portugal, 
rather  stronger  than  Unique,  but  as  like  it  as  can  be,  so 
uuich  so  indeed,  that  unless  the  two  were  grown  side  by 
side  no  one  could  tell  tlie  one  from  the  other.  The 
Queen  of  Portuijal  is  much  stronger  than  Unique,  and  I 
believe  it  is  barren.  I  could  never  get  a  seed  from  it, 
but  it  yields  a  little  pollen.  Mr.  Davidson,  my  successor 
at  Shrubland  Park,  counted  twenty  two  blossoms  in  one 
truss  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  tlie  largest  we  could  find, 
while  the  best  truss  of  Unique'va  all  the  garden  had  only 
thirteen  blossoms.  There  are  only  three  plants  of  this 
Queen  at  Shrubland,  and  I  believe  it  is  very  scarce  in 
the  trade,  if  it  can  be  bought  at  all.  D.  Be.aton. 


BUYING  AKD   CHOOSING  PLANTS. 

"  Good  endings  are  generally  the  result  of  good  begin- 
nings." This  holds  equally  true  in  morals,  and  in  the 
practical  routine  of  the  business  of  every-day  life.  Ex- 
ceptions there  are  both  in  men  and  things,  where  the 
pleasing  endings  stand  out  in  a  bold  relief,  tliat  never 
could  have  been  prophesied  from  the  reckless  and 
meagre  beginnings.  The  strikingness  of  such  a  result, 
arising  tVom  its  very  unfrcquoncy,  instead  of  contra- 
dicting, gives  strength  and  validity  to  our  maxim. 
Unhealthy,  lanky  plants  have  been  cut,  twisted,  and 
turned,  so  as  to  be  rendered  interesting  specimens  after 
all.  But  these  are  the  excepitions,  and  not  likely  to 
show  themselves  under  the  cai'e  of  the  inexperienced. 
Purchasing  a  falsely-praised  new  plant,  which  turns  out 
worthless,  notwithstanding  its  high  price,  conjures  up 
ideas  of  dishonesty  and  gambling — the  most  inappro- 
priate associations  for  the  beauties  of  vegetable  nature. 
Obtaining  plants,  beautiful  for  present  display,  but  which 
cannot  be  made  much  of  for  the  future,  except  at  the 
expense  of  an  experience  and  conveniences  which  many 
do  not  yet  possess,  creates  a  fostering  discontent,  the  not 
very  soft  murmurs  of  which,  at  times,  reach  us ;  while, 
in  reality,  little,  if  any,  blame  could  be  fastened  ou 
any  one. 

Now,  so  convinced  am  I  of  the  bettering  influence  of 
the  love  of  plants,  that  I  would  look  iqion  the  weaken- 
ing of  that  love  as  a  direct  loss,  not  merely  to  the 
individual,  but  to  tho  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and,  therefore,  I  would  wish,  by  a  hint  or  two, 
to  remove  all  cause  of  irritation  and  disappointment,  by 
leading  our  friends,  first,  to  form  a  clear  estimate  of  what 
they  expect,  and  secondly,  if  permanent  and  growing 
interest  is  their  object,  to  attend,  above  all  things,  to 
the  beginnings — tlie  first  training  of  the  plants. 

It  is  more  frequently  the  case  than  otherwise,  that 
purchasers  send  to  the  nurserymen  ior  their  plants 
instead  of  selecting  them  there.  In  this  case,  clear  and 
distinct  orders  should  be  given,  as  to  your  wishes, 
when  plants  of  standing  and  increasing  interest  are 
wanted.  Tor  this  attention  you  must  expect  to  pay 
extra. 

When  a  present,  or  a  no  very  definite  permanent  re- 
siflt  is  wanted ;  when  you  wish  a  certain  efl'ect  to  be 
produced  for  so  much  money,  then  it  will  be  to  your 
interest  to  leave  the  selection  to  the  judgment  and  the 
honour  of  tlie  nurseryman.  In  those  circumstances  you 
will  find  in  almost  every  case  the  most  liberal  and 
honourable  treatment.  But  still  you  must  not  forget, 
that  even  though  the  nurseryman  be  au  enthusiast 
liimsolf,  and  though  it  is  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  dutij, 
to  use  you  well,  that,  nevertheless,  though  free  from  the 
roguery  of  Peter  Piudars  razor  man,  he  keeps  and  grows 
his  plants  for  selling.     With  every  disposition  to  oblige 
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his  customers,  thorofore,  mcroly  to  kooj)  his  head  above 
water  in  those  times,  ho  must  look  strictly  at  the  matter 
iu  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Like  other  sellers,  the 
longer  he  keeps  his  goods,  the  more  expense  tliey  entail 
upon  him,  not  only  for  attention,  but  also  for  house 
room;  and  just  like  other  sellers,  he  linds  that  for  what 
he  has  kept  so  long,  unless  for  some  definite  ])urpose,  the 
liimii'iiiij  ones  would  not  condescend  to  give  him  an  offer — 
would  not  even  have  them  for  the  carrying  home.  In  a 
general  order,  therefore,  it  is  clearly  his  interest  to  get 
rid  of  as  many  of  these  old  jilants  as  possible,  for  saving 
space,  and  saving  time  and  labour.  For  many  purposes 
they  answer  well,  as  then-  stunted  condition  causes  them 
to  bloom  freely,  but  as  to  making  a  fine  specimen  out  of 
such  hide-bound  and  pot-bound  hard-wooded  plants,  it 
woidd  be  next  to  labour  thrown  away.  If  we  have 
reason  to  complain,  it  is  when  such  old  tallish  plants, 
so  fascinating  to  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated,  are  sent  to  us 
instead  of  yoimg  dwarf  stocky  stufi"  the  roots  of  wliieh 
have  not  had  time  to  become  matted.  In  large  towns, 
where  the  love  of  floral  beauty,  as  in  London,  is  in- 
creasing, there  is  always  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  these 
old  plants  when  in  bloom.  In  country  places,  where 
pot  plants  are  considered  more  a  luxury,  and  those  who 
luive  them  wish  to  grow  them  well,  such  plants  are  next 
to  a  dead-loss  stock. 

Thinking  over  these  and  similar  matters,  would  dry 
up  the  sources  of  many  complaints  and  disa])point- 
ments. 

In  the  case  of  all  soft-wooded  plants,  where  both 
branches  and  roots  permit  of  being  ]iruned  in  freely, 
there  is  little  danger  of  receiving  old  ])lants,  as  the 
proper  juices  stored  up  in  the  stem,  or  collar,  will  cause 
such  plants  to  grow  and  bloom  bettor  than  young  ones. 
Such  are  nut,  to  be  rejected  because  the  ])lant  has  been 
in  put  a  year  or  two  ;  naj',  it  would  often  be  advisable 
to  give  an  occasional  eonsideratiou  to  obtain  it,  thougli 
we  would  carelessly  pass  by  all  such  old  plants  that 
belonged  to  tho  hard-wooded,  hair-rooted  sections.  I 
remember  a  case  somewhat  in  point : — Application  was 
made  for  some  Pelargoniums  more  distinguished  for 
free-flowering  than  their  floral  properties.  The  answer 
returned  was,  '•  Tliat  the  stock  was  not  yet  ready;  but 
that  they  had  cut  down  a  number  of  small  plants  of  the 
kinds  wanted,  and  as  their  stock  was  large,  he  might 
have  these  cut-down  plants  at  the  same  price  as  young 
ones."  Acting  on  advice,  these  plants  were  received, 
and  right  well  did  they  repay  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  cultivator  imagined  that  he  had  got  a 
'■  wrinkle,"  and  was  anxious  to  have  another  opportnnity 
of  testing  it;  nor  did  he  wait  so  very  long.  He  ran  against 
a  lieap  of  heaths,  healthy  enough  looking,  though  rather 
lanky,  with  plenty  of  flower-buds  on  tliom,  though,  as 
their  owner  stated,  thoy  had  been  in  the  same  pots  for 
years.  He  never  mentioned  what  he  intended  doing 
with  them,  for  fear  their  proprietor  might  clap  a  per 
centage  on  the  very  low  price  he  asked  ibr  them. 
Groviring  heaths  on  the  one -shift  system,  was  then 
exciting  great  attention,  and  visions  of  groat  bushes 
were  already  flitting  befoi'e  his  minds'  eye,  joined  to 
the  wonder  depicted  in  the  countenances  of  admiring 
I'ricnds.  Home  the  plants  were  carried,  the  linisliing  of 
their  blooming  could  not  be  waited  for,  largo  sliifts  were 
given  them,  the  shoots  were  tied  down,  secumlem  arti'in, 
and  all  seemed  to  go  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ;  but 
everything  afterwai'ds  that  was  beai-d  or  known  of  these 
wondrous  plants  was  an  ominous  shake  of  tho  head, 
whenever  the  one  or  the  large  sliift  system  was  alluded 
to.  It  wants  no  gift  to  divine  their  sudden  and  quick 
resting-place,  and  yet  such  pl.ants,  properly  treated, 
would  have  been  useful.  Pruned  after  flowering,  and 
top-dressed,  they  miglit  have  yielded  flowers  for  several 
years.  Shifted  after  fresh  growth  had  commenced,  pro- 
vided the  first  shift  was  the  smallest  possible,  and  the 


pot  being  broken,  portions  clinging  to  the  sides  of  tha 
sides  of  the  ball  allowed  to  remain,  would  bo  attended 
with  profit.  These  shifts,  several  times  repeated,  and  a 
free  growth  induced,  a  larger  shift  might  afterwards 
be  given,  and  with  great  care  a  good  specimen  idti- 
mately  formed.  But,  unless  as  an  experiment,  why 
all  this  labour,  when  a  nice  little  plant  iu  a  small 
pot,  and  a  few  inches  in  height,  just  growing  freely 
but  not  pot-botmd,  would  with  less  care,  and  less 
time,  and  less  risk  of  failure,  make  a  better  specimen? 
From  such  small  plants  large  specimens  may  soon  be 
formed,  by  liberal  attention  and  large  shiftiugs.  Would 
that  I  could  say,  from  my  own  experience,  that  their 
beauty  was  as  long  lived,  as  iu  the  case  of  tliosc  plants 
grown  more  slowly.  These  are  matters  that  have 
obtained,  and  will  yet  receive,  attention. 

In  the  meantime,  I  trust  it  will  be  obvious  that  those 
who  desire  to  possess  large,  nice-formed,  bushy,  healthy, 
hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Erica,  Epacris,  Chorozema, 
Hovea,  Pimelea,  &c.,  must  obtain  such  specimens,  either 
prepared,  or  preparing,  and  not  grudge  the  extra  re- 
muneration for  attendance,  house-room,  timely  shiftings,^ 
&c.,  which  the  getting  up  such  plants  involves.  Or  if 
this  does  not  suit,  then  the  youngest  that  can  be  got, 
provided  they  have  been  potted  off,  and  are  gi-owing 
healthy  and  busby,  wiU  be  the  best.  Between  these 
expensive-preparing  specimens,  and  these  young  things 
waiting  your  reai-iug,  there  is  not  one  prudent  half-way 
halting-place.  Far  superior  is  a  plant  four  or  six 
inches  in  height,  with  laterals  nearing  the  soil,  than 
one  three  or  six  times  that  heiglit,  and  half  of  that 
space  destitute  of  healthy  shoots  and  foliage,  unless, 
indeed,  you  wish  to  grow  little  standards.  Beginning 
thus,  and  proper  attention  bestowed,  high  hopes  may  be 
formed  of  the  endings. 

One  word  more.  In  purchasing,  and  especially  such 
young  stock,  pay  attention  to  the  temperature  and 
atmospkeria  moisture  such  plants  wore  enjoying.  With- 
out the  idea  of  misleading,  as  a  mere  matter  of  business, 
the  inn-seryman  wishes  to  get  his  young  stock  into  a 
saleable  condition  as  soon  as  possible.  By  suddenly 
altering  these  conditions  a  ruinous  check  is  frer|uently 
given.  K.  Fisii. 


EXOTIC  ORCHIDACE.E. 

ORCHIDS   THAI   THRIVE    WELL    IN    POTS. 

Zyoopetalum  Colture. — This  flno  family  is  worthy 
of  the  utmost  skill  and  attention  of  the  cultivator. 
Unlike  too  many  of  the  genera,  which  have  many 
species  with  small  insignificant  flowers,  and  arc,  iu 
consequence,  useless  as  objeets  of  ornament  and  beauty, 
every  species  of  the  family  of  Zijgopclahim  arc  beautiful, 
yet  some  are  more  beautil'Ld  when  iu  bloom  than  others, 
as  we  have  indicated  in  our  description  of  them. 

There  are  some  few  species  more  ditheult  to  cultivate 
than  others,  and  to  these  we  will  first  direct  our  atten- 
tion. They  are — Z.  cochleare,  Z.  maxillare,  and  Z.  ros- 
tratum.  These  three  have  finer  roots  and  a  more  deli- 
cate constitution  than  their  more  robust  relatives, 
especially  the  first  and  the  last.  Tho  compost  for  these 
should  bo  more  open  and  lighter;  it  should  consist  of 
fibrous  peat,  chopped  into  lumps  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  peach,  and  then  ])ullcd  into  smaller  pieces  with 
the  hand,  and  tho  finest  particles  sifted  out  with  a  fine 
sieve.  What  remains  in  the  sieve  is  what  is  to  be  used 
■  for  potting.  Then  cliop  some  siibagnum  (white  bog 
i  moss)  moderately  small,  and  with  tho  same  sieve  sift  it, 
using  only  what  remains  in  tho  sieve.  Then  procure 
some  willow  or  poplar  wood  (branches  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  arm  are  the  best),  commence  cho])picg  these 
branches  near  the  bottom,  with  a  shnr|i  bill-hook,  into 
pieces  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  ha/.el-iuit  to  that 
of  a  hen's  egg.    Sift  these,  to  take  out  any  dust  or  very 
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small  particles  that  may  be  made  in  the  process  of 
chopping.  If  a  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal  are  added 
they  will  be  useful.  The  three  former  articles  mix  in 
equal  quantities,  adding  the  charcoal  afterwards,  and 
mixing  it  equally  through  the  mass.  Then,  when  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  turn  them  out  of  their  pots,  and 
gently  shake  the  old  soil  away  from  tlicir  roots.  Let  all 
dead  roots  be  trimmed  clean  olf,  hut  iircservo  the  living 
ones  with  the  greatest  care.  Fill  the  new  pots  half  full 
of  drainage,  place  some  of  the  roughest  pieces  of  the 
compost  upon  the  drainage,  and  raise  it  in  the  pot  liigh 
enough  to  allow  the  plants  to  be  elevated  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Place  the  plants  in  tlie 
centre,  working  in  the  compost  among  the  roots,  pressing 
it  gently  down.  The  plants  will  feel  loose  on  this  hillock 
in  the  centre,  and  will  require  support:  tln-ust  in  amongst 
the  compost  some  short  sticks,  and  tie  each  pseudo-bulb 
to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bold  the  plants  firmly  in 
theii-  place.  Press  the  compost  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  space  below  the  rim,  to  prevent 
all  the  water  from  running  off  down  the  outside  of  the 
pots ;  then  give  a  good  watering,  forcing  it  rather  strongly 
through  the  rose  of  a  syringe.  This  settles  the  compost 
close  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  When  all  are  finished, 
place  the  plants  upon  the  stage  or  platform,  not  far 
from  the  glass;  give  tbeni  the  usual  treatment  of  plenty 
of  heat  (70"  to  75'  by  day,  and  five  or  ten  degrees  less 
at  night),  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and 
a  moderate  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  when  growing. 
As  soon  as  the  year's  growth  is  perfected,  reduce  gra- 
dually the  heat  to  (in°  by  day,  and  the  due  proportion 
less  at  night,  giving  them  almost  no  water,  and  a  drier 
atmosphere.  With  due  attention  to  these  points,  the 
plants  will  soon  become  healthy  and  strong,  and  pro- 
duce their  fragrant  (lowers  abundantly. 

The  remainder  of  the  genus  are  more  robust  in  habit, 
and  require  a  stronger  compost.  In  addition  to  the 
peat,  siihagnum,  &c.,  we  have  ibund  the  addition  of  one 
part  of  fibrous  loam  useful.  This  appears  to  give  a 
more  robust  growth  to  these  stronger-growing  species ; 
the  pseudo-bulbs  become  larger,  the  leaves  longer  and 
broader,  and  are  then  able  to  produce  fiower-stenis  more 
numerously,  more  flowers  on  each,  and  the  individual 
flowers  much  longer  and  more  highly  coloured. 

Mr.  Butcher,  who  was  gardener  at  Ealing  Park  some 
years  ago,  was  very  successful  in  cultivating  this  strongei- 
portion  of  the  geiuis.  He  says,  in  describing  his  method 
of  treatment—"  When  the  plants  are  commencing  their 
growth,  generally  about  the  month  of  October,  a  pot  of 
suitable  size  is  filled  tbreo-parts-fuU  of  potsherds,  and 
the  remainder  with  close  peat,  which  is  raised  about 
three  inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  the  plant  is  then 
secured  in  its  position  with  small  pieces  of  close  peat, 
fastened  down  with  pegs  of  wood.  I  prefer  close  peat 
for  these  plants,  as  1  have  found  it  do  better  than  in 
lighter  and  more  fibrous  peat;  the  plant  so  potted  is 
then  placed  in  the  orchid  bouse,  temperature  ranging 
fi'om  00"  to  70°,  the  atmosphere  moist,  the  jilant  kept 
moist,  and  most  liberally  supplied  with  water  as  it 
advances  in  gi-owth.  When  that  is  completed,  the  plant 
is  removed  to  the  plant  stove,  where  the  temperature 
ranges  from  50°  to  00°,  and  water  is  given  sparingly ; 
but  the  jilant  is  never  allowed  to  become  (juite  dry:  it 
there  remains  till  it  again  commences  growth,  when  it 
undergoes  the  same  treatment  as  before."  Witli  all  tliis 
we  agree,  excepting  wo  prefer  the  addition  of  fibrous 
loam  to  the  peat,  which  we  also  prefer  of  a  more  ojion 
texture.  The  growth,  or  culture,  of  orchids  is  much 
better  understood  now  than  it  was  when  INlr.  Butcher 
wrote  the  above,  nearly  nine  years  ago  :  yd  liis  directions, 
as  to  a  season  of  growth  and  a  season  of  rest,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  best  cultivators  at 
this  day.  T.  Aw'LKKy. 


VERBENA  CULTURE  FOR  EXHIBITING. 

(Continued  from  page  2i!0.) 
Planting  and  Potting. — These  two  important  opera- 
tions have  been  already  partly  touched  upon,  but  not  so 
fully  as  we  think  necessary,  that  our  readers  may  fully 
know  how  to  perform  them.  The  distance  the  plants 
should  bo  from  each  other  has  been  mentioned — on  that 
head  wc  have  nothing  more  to  say.  The  best  tool  to  use 
in  ]ilanting  is  a  garden  trowel.  Het  the  plants  in  tlieir 
places,  turn  the  first  plant  out  of  the  pot,  pick  out  the 
crocks  from  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  loosen  the  roots  a  little 
from  amongst  the  soil,  make  the  bole  with  the  trowel  just 
so  deep  as  to  allow  the  ball  to  be  a  quarter-of-an-inch 
below  tlie  level  of  the  bed,  but  no  more,  for  if  planted 
deeper,  and  wet  weather  should  ensue,  several  of  the 
plants  would  l)e  infected  with  the  damp  disease  and  go 
off  at  once  ;  level  the  earth  about  the  plants,  pressing  it 
firmly  close  to  them.  Proceed  thus  till  all  are  finished, 
then  rake  the  bed  smooth ;  give  each  jilant  a  good 
watering,  and  cover  them  with  pots  every  night,  till  all 
danger  of  late  frosts  are  over  ;  then  remove  the  pots 
away  to  some  snug  corner ;  stir  up  the  surface  of  the 
bed  with  a  short  three-jironged  fork,  leaving  the  soil 
rather  rough  ;  it  will  then  retain  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer rains  more  effectually,  and  be  less  liable  to  bake 
and  crsick  with  the  sun.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
growth,  have  some  hooked  pegs  handy,  and  peg  the 
shoots  down  to  the  earth,  they  will  soon  root  into  it  and 
obtain  fresh  support,  and,  consequently,  strength  to  bring 
to  perfection  large  trusses  of  bright-coloured  blooms. 
Let  the  shoots  be  equally  spread  all  over  the  bed,  but 
should  the  centre  of  each  plant  become  naked,  it  may  be 
filled  up  with  shoots  brought  back  again  from  the  ex- 
tremities. Blooming  shoots  must  be  allowed  to  rise  up 
pretty  equally  distanced  from  each  other,  and  will  soon 
require  a  stick  to  each  to  support  tlicm  and  keeji  them 
in  proper  order.  If  they  are  allowed  to  grow  at  random, 
it  is  very  likely  some  of  the  best  blooms  will  be  near 
the  earth,  and  by  lieavy  showers  be  dashed  with  dirt 
and  spoiled. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  do  not  exhaust 
themselves  with  flowering  before  exhibition  days.  To 
prevent  this,  nip  ofl'  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  buds,  till  witliin  six  or  seven  weeks  of  the  day  when 
tliey  are  wanted  tor  the  show.  Should  the  weather  in 
the  meantime  prove  dry,  it  will  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  give  them  occasionally  a  regular  good  steeping 
of  soft  water — not  a  mere  dribble,  but  such  a  watering 
as  will  descend  to  the  lowest  roots.  A  mulching  of  moss, 
or  sliort  litter,  would  prevent  a  too  great  evaporation, 
especially  if  laid  on  immediately  after  this  liberal 
watering. 

We  must  now  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  for  a 
time,  and  direct  our  attention  to  the  second  part  of  this 
section — the  pottinij.  It  was  stated  that  the  first  potting 
should  be  performed  early  in  March.  The  newly-potted 
plants  nuist  be  placed  upon  the  pots  in  the  frame  or 
pit,  and  be  carefully  attended  to,  with  due  supplies  of 
soft  water,  but  in  this  early  stage  the  watering  must  not 
be  excessive.  'I'he  time  of  giving  water  is  of  some  con- 
sequence, for  if  given  in  the  evening,  when  the  powers 
of  appropriation  are  small,  the  nights  long,  and  perhaps 
frosty  or  damp,  the  cold  moisture  arising  from  the 
watered  soil  will  be  greatly  injurious.  Water,  then, 
early  in  the  day,  and  give  plenty  of  air  to  dry  iqi  the 
damp.  This  will  preserve  the  foliage,  and  keep  the 
plants  growing  luitil  the  warmer  weather  and  greater 
wants  of  the  plants  warrant  the  aftcrnoou's  application 
of  water. 

With  this  regular  and  judicious  CiU'O  the  plants  will 
grow  rapidly,  and  will  soon  require  a  second  sliift.  Let 
the  compost  be  placed  under  cover  for  a  few  ilays  pre- 
viously, to  become  moderately  dry  and  aii-ed.    Much 
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mischief  has  been  done  by  neglecting  this  necessary 
precaution.  When  it  is  in  proper  condition,  some  fine 
morning,  bring  the  plants,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  to  the 
potting-hench,  and  proceed  to  pot  them.  The  pots 
should  citlier  be  now,  or  well-washed,  as  should  also  the 
drainage.  At  tliis  stiift  they  will  require,  at  least,  an 
inch  of  drainage.  There  should  be  about  an  inch  of 
space  between  the  ball  and  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Turn 
the  plants  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  pick  out  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  drainage,  place  as  much  soil  upon  the 
new  drainage  as  will  raise  the  hall  nearly  level  with  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  avoid  deep  potting  (it  is  only  coarse- 
growiug  jihiuts  that  will  bear  it,  such  as  tlie  DnhUa  or 
the  Cliri/santJu'imim),  press  the  earth  down  round  the 
ball  lirmly,  hut  gently,  and  give  a  smart  stroke  upon  a 
firm  part  of  the  bench  to  settle  the  wliole.  Tliis  will 
leave  sufficient  space  within  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  hold 
a  good  watering.  As  the  plants  are  finished  potting, 
return  them  to  the  pit,  and  water  theiir  moderately 
ovei'head.  During  the  operation,  let  everything  they 
need  be  done  to  them  in  the  way  of  pegging  down  the 
shoots  when  long  enough,  trimming  ofl'  decayed  leaves, 
stopping  the  shoots,  applying  sticks,  and  cleaning  ofl' 
insects  if  any  appear  on  the  plants.  T.  ArPLEBV. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES   ON  THE  CUCUMBER. 

We  have,  at  various  times  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  their  cucumber  plants,  which 
we  presume  some  to  have  in  a  bearing  state  in  pits 
heated  by  some  contrivance  to  which  fire  is  applied ;  it 
is  true  they  may  be  carried  througli  tlie  winter,  iu  a 
structure  heated  sometliing  after  the  manner  of  what  used 
to  be  called  "  Mills's  pit ;  "  but  the  labour  attending  re- 
moving, and  replacing  the  lining,  and  the  consoqueut 
uncertainty  of  being  at  all  times  able  to  communicate  the 
necessary  anrouut  of  lieat,  has  led  to  that  system  being 
all  but  abandoned  as  an  agent  for  winter  forcing,  and 
another  one  substituted,  heated  by  hot  water,  over  which 
we  liave  complete  control.  Now,  we  presume  it  to  be  a  pit 
of  the  latter  class  that  winter  cucumbers  have  been  grow- 
ing in,  or  it  might  be  in  a  corner  of  the  pine  pit,  or  similar 
place ;  at  all  events,  the  atmosphere  necessary  to  maintain 
this  delicate  plant  in  health  during  the  late  dull  period, 
must  have  been  a  congenial  one,  and  such  as  we  have  be- 
fore recommended  ought  to  be  some  b"  warmer  than  that 
of  the  usual  stove;  and  we  shall  presume  the  slvilful  cul- 
tivator to  have  been  cutting  fruit  for  some  time,  and 
likely  to  continue  doing  so.  With  him,  the  danger  of 
"  the  dark  days"  will  speedily  be  past,  and  the  resources 
he  has  at  command  enables  him  to  rear  young  plants 
in  any  numlier,  to  furnisii  liis  dung  frames  in  spring 
and  early  summer  ;  we,  therefore,  dismiss  him  for  the 
present,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  less  fortunate 
class  of  cultivators,  aud  which  present  by  far  the  most 
numerous  portion,  who  have  no  other  mode  of  growing 
this  fruit  than  in  the  ordinary  box  fi'ame,  heated  by 
fermenting  substances,  yet  they  often  contrive  to  grow 
it  to  a  degree  of  perlection  which  has  never  been  excelled 
by  tlwse  grown  in  the  most  efficiently  hot-water-heated 
pit.  Besides  tliat,  many  who  have  such  a  pit  have  other 
uses  for  it,  so  that  this  important  production  must  find 
a  place  out-of-doors  somewhere. 

We  shall  begin  by  supposing  the  amateur  to  reside  in 
a  rural  district,  remote  from  any  place  where  ho  has  any 
chance  to  obtain  a  pot  or  two  of  plants,  and,  therefore, 
is  under  the  necessity  of  rearing  them  for  himself;  but 
in  such  a  situatiou  we  suppose  him  to  be  possessed  of  a 
tolerable  share  of  stable  duug  and  trec^  leaves  (tan  is 
more  a  suburban  article).  The  stable  duug  we  recom 
mend  by  all  means  to  be  removed  from  the  place  where 


it  has  been  deposited,  before  it  becomes  heated  so  as  to 
appear  white  and  mouldy.  After  being  brought  to 
some  suitable  place,  let  it  be  well  mixed  by  throwing 
into  a  heap,  which,  on  the  third  day  after,  will  want 
turning  again,  and  three  days  after  that  will  require 
another  turning  ;  in  fact,  this  turning  and  mixing  must 
he  continued  until  that  disagi-ceablo  smell  it  luis  at  fli'St 
begins  to  subside;  and  then,  if  necessary,  a  few  leaves 
may  be  added,  after  which  the  turning  need  not  be  so 
frequent,  as  the  tendency  to  heat  so  violently,  and  thus 
waste  its  powers,  will,  by  this  time,  have  been  overcome, 
and  a  genial  warmth,  emitting  a  vapour,  which,  wliatever 
be  the  names  of  the  gases  forming  its  component  parts, 
is  hotter  known  to  gardeners  as  a  line,  sweet,  growing 
heat,  so  that  the  amateur,  or  even  he  who  has  never 
noticed  the  manner  in  which  things  are  growing,  will 
at  once  pronounce  it  as  a  likely  medium  for  the  piu'pose. 
Now,  while  the  above  has  been  going  on,  we  presume 
a  ]u-eliminary  process  in  the  way  of  germinating  the 
seed  has  been  carried  on  simultaneously.  Often  in  our 
younger  days,  and  when  other  means  were  scarce,  we 
have  plunged  the  pots  containing  our  cucumber  seeds 
in  the  mass  of  dung  preparing  for  the  bed,  covering 
them  up  with  a  common  hand-light;  tliis  plan  we  even 
adopt  now  with  seeds  that  are  sluggish,  or  unwilling  to 
grow  by  other  means.  But  in  recommending  this 
homely  plan  to  the  amateur,  we  must  not  omit  warning 
him  of  the  dangers  attending  it,  and  he  must  liare  some 
other  place  ready  to  remove  his  pots  of  seedlings  to, 
just  as  they  are  breaking  tln'ough  the  ground,  otherwise 
the  steam  and  other  fold  vapours  will  prove  fatal  to 
them  ;  nevertheless,  we  have  sometimes  managed  to 
make  up  a  sort  of  a  rude  bed  of  the  best-tempered 
portion  of  the  duug,  at  a  corner  of  the  heap,  and,  cover- 
ing it  with  ashes,  have  placed  a  small  frame  on,  in  which 
our  seedlings  succeeded  for  a  time,  until  the  bed  intended 
for  their  final  abode  was  in  readiness.  We  may  here 
mention,  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  delaying  this 
part  of  the  process,  provided  the  plants  are  progressing 
lavourably  where  they  are  ;  many  a  young  gardener  is 
in  too  great  a  huny  to  get  the  plants  turned  out,  vainly 
tliinking  that  is  a  token  of  earliness  and  good  manage- 
ment, wliile  his  less  ambitious  neighbour,  by  not  doing 
that  so  soon,  has  been  able  to  "  cut  fruit"  quite  as  early. 
The  reasons  are  apparent :  the  newly  made-up  bed  ex- 
hausts an  amount  of  heat  to  little  or  no  purpose,  and 
cold  weather  coming  on  before  it  can  derive  much  bene- 
fit from  solar  influences,  the  plants  are  checked.  Cer- 
tainly, assiduous  lining  will  prevent  such  a  state  of 
things,  but  what  we  want  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the 
amateur  is  to  "  husband  his  resources."  We  have  no 
question  but  the  demand  on  them  from  other  quarters 
will  be  quite  equal  to  the  supply,  but  we  will  suppose 
the  number  of  seed  pots  and  pans  to  be  such  as  to  fill 
a  frame  (as  we  never  like  to  see  a  genial  heat  idle),  and 
pots  of  melons,  pans  of  celery,  and  other  seed  pots  (not 
'  plants  or  cuttings)  might  also  form  a  portion  of  the  [ 
contents.  When  such  is  the  case,  let  a  suitable  bed  be  \ 
prepared  at  once,  by  building  up  a  projier-sized  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  the  prepared  dung ;  and,  the  top  being 
covered  pretty  deep  with  coal  ashes,  the  various  pota 
may  then  be  plunged. 

In  general,  there  will  be  sufficient  moisture  to  serve 
without  any  watering,  and  old  seeds  especially  must  be 
watered  with  caution.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  the 
making  and  fitting  up  of  this  bed  the  interior  of  the 
box  ought  to  be  tilled  with  fermenting  materials,  so  that 
about  three  inches  of  ashes  will  raise  the  pots  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  glass,  which  must  be  particularly 
clean,  and  if  glazed  with  the  "  long  sheet"  so  much  the 
better.  The  frame  inside  ought  to  have  had  a  thorough 
cleaning  previously  to  using  for  such  an  important 
office. 

Supposing  all  to  be  going  on  favourably,  the  seeds 
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germinating  well,  and  throwing  oil'  tho  old  skin  (which 
sometimes  conflneM  the  cotyledons  of  a  sickly  plant  some 
daj's,  and  eventually  strangles  it),  the  plants  expanded 
well,  with  a  hroad,  healthy  seed-leaf,  the  amateur  must 
now  prepare  for  "potting  ofl,"  hy  iutrodiicing  a  quantity 
of  clean  five-inch  pots,  with  a  proportion  of  rough 
drainage  in  each.  A  quantity  of  suitahle  fibry  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  well  mixed,  must  also  be  brought  iu  ;  tliis 
compost  ought  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  frost  during  autumn,  to  kiU  any  insect  that  might 
be  lurking  in  it.  Tliis  compost  ought  to  be  introduced 
into  some  corner  of  tho  frame  a  day  or  so  before  it  is 
used,  so  tliat  it  may  get  warmed  properly  through.  By 
tliis  time  we  sujipose  the  seedlings  to  have  become  much 
elongated,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  weak,  and  hanging 
over  the  sides  of  tlie  pot.  Take  advantage  of  the  mildest 
part  of  the  day,  and,  opening  the  frame  no  further  than 
to  allow  the  necessary  operations  going  on,  let  the 
pots  be  half  filled  with  tlie  rough,  turfy,  leafy  compost, 
adding  a  very  little  fine,  just  in  the  middle  ;  then  with 
a  stick  raise  the  plant  gently  out  of  its  place,  with  its 
roots  as  entire  as  possible  ;  lay  the  roots  as  much  spread 
as  you  can,  and  gently  bend  the  young  plant  round  the 
sides  of  the  pot  in  such  a  manner  that  its  top  may  come 
at  last  to  the  smface,  as  near  the  same  direction  as  they 
formerly  held  as  possible.  This  done,  secure  the  plant 
in  that  position  by  a  small  piece  of  turl'y  matter  laid 
against  it,  and,  putting  a  little  fine  over  the  roots, 
another  plant  may  be  inserted  in  tlie  same  pot,  taking 
care  to  bend  it  iu  such  a  manner  tluat  its  top  may  be 
opposite  to  tlie  one  already  in.  Tho  pot  may  be  then 
gently  filled  with  the  soil,  as  any  rudeness  will  bo  fatal 
to  such  delicate  jdants.  When  done  and  labelled,  let 
them  be  plunged  iu  their  places  again,  and  only  water 
if  sunny.  (.)f  com'se  the  water  must  be  some  70°  or  80° 
also;  and  in  the  potting  the  whole  is  performed  by  the 
operator  leaning  over  tho  frame,  and  being  as  exjie- 
ditious  as  possible,  not  lotting  the  least  cold  air  reach 
them.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  amount  of  air  must  be 
admitted  daily,  or  the  foid  atmos]ihero  inside  will  soon 
cease  to  support  vegetable  life  ;  and  on  fine  days  this 
quantity  must  be  increased,  according  to  tho  state  of  tho 
bed,  and  other  circumstances. 

h\  a  seed-bed  there  are  reasons  for  a  more  copious 
admission  of  air  than  any  other.  The  small  volume  of 
air  therein  contained,  and  the  contaminating  influences 
it  is  subjected  to,  renders  some  contrivance  necessary  to 
obtain  a  regular  siqiply,  softened,  or  rather  warmed,  be- 
fore it  comes  in  contact  with  the  [>lants;  for  this  purpose 
we  think  the  old-fashioned  method  of  tilting  the  lights 
behind  open  to  many  objections,  the  first  of  all  being  tho 
liability  of  gusts  of  cold  wind  driving  in  so  far  as  to  reach 
the  ])lants,  when  placed,  as  we  propose,  near  the  glass. 
We  prefer  the  circidation  of  air  to  be  circuitous,  in  order 
that  the  cold  air  may  be  so  far  heated  as  to  be  harndcss. 
A  very  simple  plan  we  have  adopted  sufficiently  eftects 
our  purpose.  A  board  is  nailed  on  the  back,  so  as  to 
cover  the  place  where  air  is  usually  admitted;  this  board 
extends  about  one-and-a-half  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  light,  another  one  about  three  inches  wide  is  nailed 
in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  first  one,  so  that  in  slid- 
ing the  light  up,  its  top  runs  luidcrncath  it,  butone-and- 
a-lialf-inclLCS  below  it.  Now  this  space  allows  the  light 
to  be  lilted  three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind,  and  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  air  having  that  direction  given 
to  it  which  finally  opens  to  the  south,  less  harm  is  likely 
to  follow  from  a  liberal  sujiply  than  by  the  ordinary 
"  north  delivery."  But,  after  all,  so  much  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  sunshine  we  are  favoured  with  or  denied, 
that  the  amateur  must  not  be  impatient  if  his  plants  do 
not  prosper  so  well  as  he  could  wish. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  recommend  any  particular  cu- 
cumber, as  uuuiy  of  them  resemble  each  other  so  much, 
as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  cultivation  is  not  more 


the  cause  of  diflering  than  variety.  We  would  not  advise 
tho  longest  and  most  "  fancy  kind "  for  early  tise ;  a 
hardier,  earlier,  and  more  prolific  one,  would  usually 
suit  the  amateur  better  than  the  crack  show  kinds  of 
fabulous  length.  Having  ourselves,  and  most  of  our 
friends,  grown  for  several  years  kinds  bearing  only  a 
local  name,  we  cannot  advise  tho  yoimg  beginner  which 
to  choose  from  personal  experience,  but  the  Sioii  House 
is  often  grown  lor  early  use,  and  excepting  that  it  does 
not  keep  well  after  being  cut,  there  are  tew  more  pro- 
fitable kinds  grown.  We  must  defer  our  remarks  on 
the  planting  out.  &c.,  until  another  week. 

Kitchen  Garden  Sundries. — Sow  a  pan  or  two  of 
Celery  and  some  Capsicums,  which  place  in  the  seed-bed 
noticed  above.  Treparo  ffrmentini/ material,  as  we  will 
next  week  direct  you  to  a  number  of  things  that  now 
want  sowing.  I'ot  oft'  French  Beans  that  may  be 
coming  iqt.  See  Miishruom  beds  out-of-doors  do  not 
lack  covering,  and  that  those  in-doors  be  not  sufi'eriug 
from  woodlice  or  want  of  water  ;  the  former  are  easiest 
trapped  by  a  cooked  potato  and  a  little  moss  in  a  pot. 

J.  ROESON. 
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PENZAN'CE    EXHIBITION.      DECEMBER  30,  1851. 

Trize  List.— Judge,  the  Eev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  Criuglcford 
Hall,  near  Norwich. 

Class  I.— Spanish.— (Coc-Ar  and  Two  Hens), — Second  Prize,  Mr.  W. 
Hick,  Penzance  ;  price  21.  2s. 

Class  v.— White  Dorking.— (TofA-  mid  Two  Hens).- First  Prize  and 
Mcrtal,  Hcv.  W.W.  Winjfield,  Gulval,  1/.  III;;. 

Class  VII.— CocniN  China.— (Co*;/.-  and  Two  Hens).— First  Prize  and 
Medal,  U.  H.  Bowman,  Esi^.,  Penzance,  31)/.  Second  Prize,  Mr.  A. 
Blee,  Penzance,  3/.  3s.  Second  Prize,  R.  H.  Bowman,  Esq.,  Penzance, 
10/.     Second  Prize,  Mr.  A.  Bice,  6/. 

Class  VIII.— CocuiN  China.- (Pen  of  Sit  Chickens).  First  Prize 
and  Medal,  Mr.  A.  Blee,  Penzance,  42/.  Second  Prize,  Rev.  W.  W. 
Wingfield,  Gulval,  8/.  8s.  Second  Prize,  R.  H.  Bowman,  Esq.,  Pen- 
zance, 12/.  125. 

Class  IX.— RIai.ay.— ;Cof/i  and  Two  Hens). — First  Prize  and  Bledal, 
Rlr.  W.  J.  Lawrence,  Penzance,  2/.  2s. 

Class  XV. — Silver  HAMBURcn. — tCnck  and  Two  Hens). — Second 
Prize,  P.  Grenfell,  Esq.,  Gulval,  3/.  Second  Prize,  P.  Grcnfell,  Esq., 
Gulval,  3/. 

Class  XVI. — Silver  Hamduroh.— (Pck  ofSi.r  Chickens), — First  Prize 
and  Medal,  P.  Grenfell,  Est;.,  Gulval,  61. 

Class  XVII.— Poland  Fowl.— {iJ/<u/,-,  wilh  White  Cresls).—lCock 
and  Two  /fe»s).— First  Prize  and  Bledal,  Mr.  W.  Rowc,  Hca,  It.  lus. 
Second  Prize,  Mr.  R.White,  Gulval,  I/. 

Class  XVllI.— Poland  Fowl.— iB/ncA-,  wilh  White  Crests).— (Pen of 
Sir  Chickens). — Second  Prize,  Mr. '\\^.  Rowe.  Hea,  5/. 

Class  XXIV.— Bantams. — {Cock  and  Two  Hens).  —  Silver  Laced- 
First  Prize  and  Medal,  Mr.  J.  Fox,  Rosevale.  2/.  Is.  Second  Prize,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pennington,  Penzance,  ^l.  White  Bantams. — First  Prize  and 
Medal,  Mr.  W.  C.  Penninfjton,  Penzance,  bt. 

Class  XXV. — Pigeons. —  Hi^ildy  commended  and  RIedal,  Blr.  J.  Vox, 
Rosevale  (./'iro/ii/fcs),  Js.  6d.  Higidy  commended  and  Medal,  Mr.  W. 
Wcarne,  I*enzance  i.Trum/ieters)  \2s. 

Class  XXVII.— Drake  and  Two  Ducks.— W/iiVe  Aytestfuri/.-FiTst 
Prize  and  Meilal,  .1.  S.  Bedlord,  Esq.,  Pendrea,  5/.  i/oMf«.— First  Prize 
and  Medal,  Rev.  \V.W.  Wingfield,  Gulval,  bt.  Any  other  Varieti/.— 
First  Prize  and  Medal,  .1.  S.  Bedford,  Esq.,  Pendrea  (Btaik  Labrador), 
10/.  10s.     Commended,  IMr.  U.  Hawkc,  Alvcrtnn  {Common),  It.  Ills. 

Class  XX\'III.— Turkeys.  — First  Prize  and  Alcdal,  E.  Bolitho,  Esq., 
Trcwidden  {South  .imcrican\  2/.  each.  Second  Prize  and  'I'wo  of  the 
Birds  highly  commended,  D.  P.  Lc  Gricc,  Esr|.,  Trercife  {Norfolk),  til.  6s. 

Class 'XXIX. — Guinea  Fowl.— First  Prize  and  Medal,  W.  Bolitho, 
Esq.,  Chyandour,  3/. 

Extra  Class. — Highly  Commended  and  Medal,  R.  H.  Bowman.  Esq., 
Rosevale  {Cochin  China  Cork  and  I'nllet),  21/.  Highly  Commended  and 
Medal,  T\ir.  W.  C  Pennington.  Penzance  [Golden  rhea.-ianls),  12/.  125. 
Highly  Commended  and  Medal,  W.  Bolitho,  Esq.,  Chyandour  iPra- 
fowl),  10/.  cock  and  hen.  Highly  Commended  and  RIcdal,  A.  Smith,  Esq., 
"Seilly  ( White  Dorkings,  pen  ofSi.i  Chickens),  It.  per  pair.  Highly  Com- 
mended and  Medal,  A.  Smith,  J-^sq.,  SciUy  {Muscory  Docks,  pen  of  Si.v 
Birds  of  the  year),  15s.  per  pair.  Highly  Commended  and  Medal,  A, 
Smith,  ii^sq.,  Scilly  {Ki;yptia7i  Geese),  2/.  per  pair. 


CL.\SS   SHOWING  IN   DAHLIAS. 

The  following  letter  ujinn  this  suljject  is  wortliy  of  atten- 
tion liom  all  exhibitors  of  the  Dahlia  ;  for  it  nnist  be  ad- 
mitted that  tho  chief  dilticultics  in  the  way  of  a  general 
iiicaNure  arise  from  the  gradual  shades  by  which  the  blush- 
white  may  commence  a  series  of  tints  approaching  to  pinks 
and  iriinsons,  or  others,  through  jiale  and  deeper  lilacs  to 
deep  purples,   and  these  pui-plos  aud  crinisous  to  lieavy 
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colours  borileriug  closely  on  blai-lc.     In  sliovt,  all  tlio  iliHi 
I'lilly  avises  in  forming  a  lU'opor  nnmbor  of  classes. 

"  I  have  purposeil  atklrossing  you  for  some  time  respecting 
class  sliuiriiii/  in  Ualilias,  wliicli  1  am  glail  to  learn  is  coniini; 
into  general  use,  and  is  supported  by  31r.  Ulonny  in  liis 
excellent  almanacU  luul  other  iHiblications.  It  is  the  only 
w.iy  to  test  good  Uowers,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  tlioso 
who  take  pleasure  in  seeing  the  best  flowers  alone  standing 
among  those  that  win.  In  this  town  we  have  shown  Dalilias 
for  many  years  in  classes,  and  as  I  think  our  arrangement 
of  the  classes,  founded  upon  many  years  experience,  may  in 
some  respects  appear  to  improve  that  of  Mr.  Glenny,  or  at 
least  lead  him  to  give  us  his  reasons  for  preferring  his  own 
list,  I  shall  state  to  you  brietly  how  I  would  alter  his  list, 
or  rather  how  it  ditlers  from  tliat  which  we  usually  adopt. 
The  ilai/i,  or  muruuii,  as  we  call  it,  is  the  same  with  tliat  of 
Mr.  G.,  except  that  B.  Cobden  is  placed  in  the  piirpir  class. 
Our  next  class  we  call  lilac  purple,  in  wliich  are  shown 
Mi:  Sehloii,  FrecliTick  Jerome,  Jl/anjids  of  Aijlesbiiry,  etc., 
and  I  think  it  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  mere  purple 
class,  besides  giving  a  distinct  variety  in  class  showing, 
which  is  of  importance.  In  the  purple  class  are  shown 
Purple  Ulaiularil,  Slamlard  of  Per/eclion,  and  several  others, 
which  are  (juite  distinct  from  Beesiriin/,  Hir  1'.  Buthurst, 
and  others,  which  are  shown  in  the  miiisoii  class.  The  rose 
and  lilac  make  separate  classes,  though  it  is  rather  difficult 
always  to  say  in  which  class  tlowers  ought  to  be  placed. 
I  ha^  e  often  thought  that  the  rose  class  should  be  confined 
entirely  to  tlowers  of  the  colour  of  Felix,  which  is  a  real 
rose,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Queen  of  lioses  and  others 
now  placed  in  that  class.  (I  should  like  to  know  what  Mr. 
Glenny  thinks  on  this  point).  In  other  respects  our  list 
entirely  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  G.  I  send  you  these 
observations,  and  you  may  submit  them  to  Mr.  Glenny,  or 
publish  them  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  as  you  please. 
Should  you  wish  for  any  further  information  on  the  subject, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  it." — An  Ajiateub. 

So  fur  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  by  no  means  preju- 
diced, and  we  should  like  a  few  who  are  interested  to  give 
us,  lil;e  the  writer  of  the  above,  their  notions  of  classilication. 
We  confess  that  the  classes  mentioned  by  us  are  not  ori- 
ginal, but  founded  on  what  we  have  seen  exhibited,  and  not 
on  any  serious  considerations  of  our  own.  Ladies,  who  have 
a  name  for  every  tint,  might  render  us  a  most  essential 
service  by  defining  tlie  classes.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
preserve  in  each  class  a  general  similarity.  It  will  always 
be  difflcult  to  decide  where  the  light  rose  leaves  off,  and  the 
dark  rose  begins ;  then,  again,  there  is  always  a  ditlicully  in 
the  line  whicli  separates  the  shades  of  lilac  from  what  they 
call  rose,  and  the  coloiu's  given  by  the  vendors  help  to 
puzzle  us.  For  example,  silvery  lilac,  rosy  lilac,  rosy  purple, 
purply  crimson.  Now,  when  ladies  describe  silks,  they  have 
a  name  for  every  colour.  They  talk  of  lavender,  violet, 
plum,  puce,  salmon,  silver-grey,  cream,  primrose,  sulpluu', 
and  so  on,  and  never  seem  at  a  loss  to  define  and  to  under- 
stand. All  we  require  in  classifying  Dahlias  is  to  have  as 
many  classes  as  there  are  distinct  series  of  colours.  A  pur- 
ple, strictly  speaking,  is  a  colour  formed  of  blue  and  red ; 
but  we  seem  all  abroad  when  we  come  to  those  flowers  which 
seem  to  be  made  of  brown  and  red.  However,  we  shall  be 
very  glad  if  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  will  use  our 
classes  as  far  as  they  are  good,  and  add  his  own,  to  which 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  subscribe,  and  let  it  be  published 
in  The  Cottage  Gardener  for  the  benefit  of  many 
societies  who  are  now  about  taking  up  the  subject. 

Dahlia  showing  is  upon  the  eve  of  many  changes,  and  if 
we  ai'e  to  take  our  cue  from  several  very  earnest  discussions 
among  those  who  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  matter,  there 
seems  a  strong  feeling  against  the  condemnation  of  eleven 
good  flowers  for  one  bad  one.  It  is  seriously  considered  by 
many  that  a  new  system  of  judging  should  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  stauds  should  be  placed  according  to  the  number  of 
good  flowers  therein.  Thus,  if  a  stand  lias  eighteen  good 
flowers  and  half-a-dozen  good-for-nothing,  and  there  is  no 
other  that  has  more  than  seventeen  so  good,  the  former 
should  win,  whereas,  according  to  the  present  system, 
twenty. four  worse  flowers,  but  none  bad,  woifld  be  put  first. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  and  against  the  novel 
system,  because,  if  the  prize  be  for  twenty-four  flowers,  the 
presumption  is  that  they  must  be  perfect  flowers  j  therefore, 


if  with  twenty-three  jiorfect  and  fine,  there  were  one  tliat 
showed  an  eye,  or  lliat  was  dead,  or  with  eaten  or  mutilated 
petals,  it  would  not  be  considereil  a  flower  at  all,  and  there 
would  be  only  twenty-three  on  the  stand,  which  would  be 
deemed  disqualified.  Thero  is  plenty  of  time  between  this 
and  August  to  discuss  these  points  further.       G.  Glennv. 


BIRMINGHAM  AND   MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
EXHIBITION. 

LIST   OF   POULTBY    PRIZES. 
(Coiitiuueil  from  puije  2.):!.) 

Class  XVIII.— Game  Fowl.— (CoH-  and  One  Hra.)— Prize,  lOs.,  Mr. 
Gcoi't;e  Graham,  Yardley,  Worcestershire  ;  b'll.  lo.s'.  Second  Prize,  5s., 
Mr.  Kdward  Lowe,  Comberford  Will,  near  Tamworth  ;  1/.  Ss.  (Poleswortli 
Pile),  Extra  Prize,  104'.,  &Ir.  Kdwin  N.  Bullock,  Hawthorn  House, 
Haudsworth.     Prize,  lOs.,  Rlr.  Thomas  Smith,  Cheapside,  Birmingham. 

Class  XIX. — Golden  Pencilled  Hamuurgh. — {Cock  and  Three 
Hens.) — First  Prize,  1/.  \s.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  I'Mward  Lowe, 
Comberford  BliU,  near  Tamworth;  .1/.  Second  Prize,  IOa-.,  Mr.  James 
Oldham,  Nether  Wtiitaere ;  2/.  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  John  Whiting 
Ward,  Kepton ;  il. 

Class  XX.— Golden  Pencilled  Hamburgh. — (Pen  of  Six  Chickens.) 
— First  Prize,  l.Si'.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Edward  Lowe,  Comherford 
Mill,  near  Tamworth;  2/.  2s,  Second  Prize,  lOi-.,  Mr,  John  "Whiting 
Ward,  Repton  ;  2/.  2s. 

Class  XXI. — Golden  Pencilled  Hamburgh. — (Cock  and  one  Hen.) 
— Prize,  104'.,  Mr.  Edward  Lowe,  Comberford  Mill,  near  Tamworth ;  \i.  Ss. 

Class  XXII. — Golden  Spangled  Hamburgh. — (Cock  and  Three 
Hens.) — First  Prize,  I/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Aledal,  Mr.  Henry  Clapham, 
Aireworth,  near  Kcighley,  Yorkshire;  Hi.  8s.  Second  Prize,  ]0s.,  Mr. 
Joseph  Silk,  junior,  Beehive  Inn,  Handsworth  ;  3^  Third  Pri£e,  54'., 
Mr.  Charles  John  Mold,  Makeney  ilouse.  Helper ;  41.  4s. 

Class  XXIII.  —  Golden  Spangled  Hamburgh. —  (Pen  of  Si.v 
Chickens.) — First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small  Silver  Bletlal,  Mr.  James  Black- 
ham,  Thornhill  Farm,  Handsworth;  3/.  3s.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr. 
William  Banister,  Handsworth  ;  3/. 

Class  XXIV. — Golden  Spangled  HAMBURCn.^(Cot'A'  and  One 
Hen.) — Prize,  104'.,  Mr.  William  Dawson,  Handsworth  ;  2/. 

Class  XXV. — Silver  Pencilled  Hamburgh. — (Cock  and  Three 
Hens.) — First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  I\Ieiial,  I\Ir.  Thomas  Lowe, 
Whateley,  near  Fazeley ;  I/.  10s.  Second  Prize,  IO4'.,  ]\Ir.  Thomas 
Lowe,  Whateley,  near  Fazeley;  I/.  lOs.  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  William 
Hazeldine.  Austin,  Norton,  Shiffnall,  Shropshire  ;  \i.  los.  (Chittepratt's). 

Class    XXVI.  —  Silver    Pencilled    Hamburgh.  —  (Pen    of  Six 
Chickens.) — First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small  Silver  I\Iedal,  Mr.  Thomas  Lowe, 
Whateley,   near   Fazeley;    2/.  2s,     Second   Prize,  10s.,  the   Ilight   Hon.    I 
Viscount  Hill,  Hawkstone,  Salop ;  01.  6s. 

Class  XXVII. — Silver  Pencilled  Hamburgh. — (Cock  and  One 
Hen.) — Prize,  10s.,  I\Ir.  Thomas  Lowe,  Whateley,  near  Fazeley;  15s. 

Class  XXVIII. — Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh. — (Cock  and  Three 
Hens.) — First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  William  Ludlam, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire;  21.  (Silver  Pheasant).  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr. 
Timothy  Town,  Keighley,  Yorkshire  ;  6s.  each  (Silver  Pheasant).  Third 
Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  John  Harlow,  Moseley,  near  Birmingham  ;  41, 

Class  XXIX.  —  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh.  —  (Pen  of  Six 
Chickens.) — First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Joseph  Kinder, 
Elmwood  Grove,  Leeds;  3/.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  JMr.  James  Whilock, 
High  Street,  Birmingham;  21.  10s. 

Class  XXX. — Silver  Spangled  Ha:mburgh. — (Cock  and  One  Hen.) 
— Prize,  10s.,  ChaLc  Robert  Colville,  Esq.,  Stretton  Hall,  near  Ather- 
stone  ;  2/.  2s. 

Class  XXXI.— Poland  Fowj..— (Black,  with  White  Crests.)— (Cock 
and  Three  Hejis.)— First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hewitt,  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham ;  5/.  ss. 
Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  George  H.  Smith,  Villa  Road,  Handsworth  ;  3^ 
Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Edward  Simons,  Dale  End,  Birmingham ;  5/.  5s. 

Class  XXXII.— Poland  Fovu.— (Black,  with  White  Crests.)— (Pen 
of  Six  Chickens.) — No  prize  awarded. 

Class  XXXIII.— Poland  Fowl.— (Black,  with  While  Crests.)— (Cock 
and  One  Hen.) — Second  Prize,  5s.,  Mr,  John  Charles  Mold,  Makeney 
House,  Belper ;  3/. 

Class  XXXIV.— Poland  Fowl.— (GoWen.)— (Coe/r  a7id  Three  Hens.) 
—First  Prize,  11.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  W.  G.  Vivian,  Esq.,  Single- 
ton, Glamorganshire;  12/,  Second  Prize,  I  OS.,  Dlrs,  Hosier  Williams, 
Eaton  Mascott,  near  Shrewsbury  ;  21.  2s. 

Class  XXXV.— Poland  Fowl.— (GoW«!.)— (Pen  of  Six  Chickens.)— 
Prize,  10s.,  W.  G.  Vivian,  Esq.,  Singleton,  Glamorganshire;  2t.  each. 

Class  XXXVI.— Poland  Fowl.— (Oolden.)— (Cock  and  One  Hen.)— 
Prize,  lOs.,  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright,  Great  Barr,  Staffordshire;   II,  10s, 

Class  XXXVII.— Poland  Fowl.— (Sileer.)— (Cock  and  Three  Hens.) 
— First  Prize,  II.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Mrs.  Hosier  \\'iUiams,  Eaton 
Mascott,  near  Shrewsbury;  5/.  5s.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  DIr.  Theodore 
Bullock,  Hawthorne  House,  Handsworth  ;  3^.  3s.  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr, 
Benjamin  Dain,  Hunton  Hill,  Erdington;  2/.  2s. 

Class  XXXVIII.— Poland  Fowl.— (Si/wr.)— (Pen  of  Six  Chicke/is.) 
— First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small  Silver  Bledal,  Mr,  John  Whiting  Ward, 
Repton  ;   1/.  lOs,  per  pair  (Spangled). 

Class  XXXIX.— Poland  Fowl.— (Sileer.)— (Cock  and  One  Hen.)— 
Prize,  lOs.,  Mr.  James  Bissell,  Birmingham;  3/.  (Spangled). 

Class  XL. — For  anv  other  Distinct  Breed.— Prize,  10s.,  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert;  3/.  3s.  (Scotch).  Prize,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham  Hall,  Staffordshire ;  5/.  (Siberian  or 
Russian). 

Cuckoo. — First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mrs.  Hosier 
Williams,  Eaton  Mascott,  near  Shrewsbury  ;  3/.  3s.  Second  Prize, 
lus.,  the  Right  Hon,  \'iscounte8s  Guernsey,  the  Bury,  near  Leaming- 
ton t  at,  ^f. 
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RuMPLESS. — First  Prize,  15.9.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  George 
C.  Peters,  Cbarlton  Cottage,  Moseley  ;  2/.  10s.  Second  Prize,  lOs., 
Mr.  Tliomas  Beetcnson,  Vauxhall  Grove,  Birniinghain  ;  I/.  5s.  Third 
Prize,  0«  ,  Mr.  Thomas  Beetenson,  Vauxhall  Grove,  Birmingham; 
1 1,  lis. 

Andalusian, — Prize,  lOs.,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Cre.scy  House,  Shep- 
lierd's  Bush,  near  London  ;  (i/.  6s. 

Ancona.— Prize,  10.v.,  Mr.  Kdwartl  Simons,  Dale  End,  Birming- 
ham ;  4/.  (These  never  sit ;  their  eggs  are  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Spanish,  and  they  lay  very  regularly.) 

Italian  or  Frizzled.— First  Prize,  1/.,  W.  G.  Vivian,  Esq., 
Singleton,  Glamorganshire  ;  12/.  Second  Prize,  154. ,  or  small  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Charles  Sturge,  Birmingham  ;  1/.  lOi-.  Third  Prize,  bs., 
Mr.  George  Wigley,  Golden's  Cmirt,  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham;  2/-  iOs. 
Shanguak  China.— Prize,  IOs.,  Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  Eaton 
Maacott,  near  Shrewsbury  ;  41.  4s. 

White  Poland. — Prize,  liis.,  W.  G.  Vivian,  Esq.,  Singleton, 
Glamorganshire;  10/. 

Mixed.— Prize,   5s.,  George  Fleeming,   gardener  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  ;  5/.  (from  China,  name  unknown). 
Class  XLI. — Bantams. — (Cock  and  Two  Hens.) 

Bantams. — "  Gold-Laced."— First  i'rize,  IOs.,  Captain  Cle- 
ment Delves  Hill,  Sunimerhill,  Newport,  Shropshire;  10/.  (Sir  John 
Sebright's).  Second  Prize,  bs.,  Mr.  James  Bissell,  Birmingham  ; 
10/.  Ids. 

Bantams. — "  Silver-Laced." — First  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  James 
Bissell,  Birmingham;  4/.  Second  Prize,  bs.,  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt, 
Eden  Cottage,  SparkLirook,  near  Birmingham;  4/.  (Sir  John  Se- 
bright's). 

White  Bantams. — First  Prize,  10s.,  flir.  Joseph  Kinder,  Elm- 
wood  Grove,  Leeds  ;  5/.  Second  Prize,  5a'.,  the  Rev.  John  Hdl,  the 
Citadel,  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury  ;  2/. 

JSlack  Bantams.— First  Prize,  10s.,  the  Rev.  John  Hill,  the 
Citadel,  Hawkstooe,  near  Shrewsbury ;  2/,  Second  Prize,  5s.,  Mr. 
James  Dixon,  West  Brouk  Place,  Horton,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire; 
1/.  Is. 

Other  Varieties. — First  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Joseph  Kinder,  Elm- 
wood  Gruve,  Leeds  ;  'M,  3s.  (Barbary).  Second  Prize,  5s.,  Ml".  Joseph 
Kinder,  Elmwood  Grove,  Leeds;  3/.  3s.  (Barbaryj. 
Class  XLI  I. — Pigeons.— .Judges  :  Mr.  Edward  Hale,  Hnndsworth  ; 
and  ftlr.  T.  L.  Parker,  Birmingham. — Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Edward  Barber, 
IVlonkspath  ;  20/.  (English  Carrier).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Thomas  Beetenson, 
Vauxhall  Grove,  Birmingham;  r2s.  (Antwerp).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Joshua 
HoiiUins,  Dale  End,  Birmingham;  10s.  (Black  Barbe).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr. 
Joshua  Hopkins,  Dale  End,  Birmingham  ;  2/.  IOs.  (Blue  Pouter).  Prize, 
5s.,  Mr.  George  C.  Adkins,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston ;  7/.  7s.  (Runt). 
Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Richard  Cox,  Highfield,  Edgbaston;  10s.  (Fantail). 
Prize,  6s.,  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  Male,  West  Bromwirh ;  15s.  (Jacobine). 
Prize,  6s.,  Mr.  George  C.  Adkins,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgliaston  ;  3/.  3s. 
(Turbit).  Prize,  6s.,  ftlr.  Philip  H.  Hnrper,  High  Street,  Bilston;  8s. 
(Nun).  Extra  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Joshua  Hopkins.  Dale  End,  Birmingham  ; 
1/.  Is.  (Nun).  Prize,  5s.,  Blr.  George  C.  Adkins,  Carpenter  Koad,  Edg- 
baston ;  3/.  (Archangel).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Thomas  fllarston,  Digbeth, 
Birmingham  ;  1/.  (Mottled  Trumpeter).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  George  C.  Adkins, 
Carpenter  Ruad,  Edgbaston;  10/.  10s.  (Almond  Tumbler).  Extra  Prize, 
5s.,  Mr.  Edward  Armlield,  Edgbaston  ;  5/.  5s.  (Almond  Tumbler). 

Class  XLIII. — Geese. — [Gnndtr  and  Two  Geese.) — First  Prize,  I/.  Is., 
and  Extra  RIedal,  the  Rev.  John  Roliinson,  Widmerpool,  near  Notting- 
ham ;  21.  (White).  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Thomas  Townley  Parker,  Esii-, 
Sutton  Grange,  near  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire;  3/.  3s.  (cross  between 
Toulouse  and  English).  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Thomas  Townley  Parker,  Esq., 
Sutton  Grange,  near  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire;  15/,  15s.  iTouIouse). 
Extra  First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Howe,  Gopsall, 
Leicestershire;  1/.  los.  (Spanish).  Extra  Second  Prize,  IDs.,  Thomas 
Townley  Parker,  Esq.,  Sutton  Grange,  near  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire; 
3/.  3s.  (Toulouse).  Extra  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Thomas  Studholmc 
Wilkins,  Peddemoor  Hall,  Sutton  Coldlield ;  5/.  5s.  (Common). 
Class  XLIV.— Ducks.— (DrwA-*'  and  Three  Ducks.) 

White  Aylesbury.— First  Prize,  U.  is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal, 
Mr.  Thomas  Lowe,  Whateley,  near  Fazeley  ;  1/.  Is.  Second  Prize, 
10s.,  Mr.  George  Lowe,  Smithtield,  Birmingham;  I/.  10s.  Third 
Prize,  5s.,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hill,  Hawkstone,  Salop;  3/. 
Extra  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Edmund  Herbert,  Powick,  Worcester- 
shire ;  2/.  2s. 

RooEN.— First  Prize,   I/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver   Medal,  Mr.  Edward 
Hewitt,    Eden    Cottage,    Sparkbruok,    near    Birmingham ;    21.   2s. 
Second  Prize,  IOs.,  Thomas  Townley  Parker,  Esij.,  Sutton  Grange, 
near  St.   Helen's,  Lancashire;  3/.  3s.    Third   Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  .lames 
Dixon,  West  Brook  Place,  Hortun,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire  ;  2/.  lOs. 
Any  other  Variety. — Prize,  IOs.,  Mr.  Edward  Lowe,  Comber- 
ford  Mill,  near  Tamworth  ;  2/.  2s.  (Buenos  Ayres).     Prize,  IOs.,  Mr. 
Richard   Parry  Jones,  Whitchurch,  Shropsliire  ;    3/.  3s.     I'rize,  5s., 
Mr.  Richard  Couchman,  Bluomsbury,  Birmingham;   I/.  12s.  (Wild). 
Prize,  5s.,  jMr.  Henry  Clapham,  Aireworth,  near  Keighley,   York- 
shire ;  51.  5s.     Prize,  5s.,  Rlr.  Charles  Sturge,  Binniugham  ;   i/.  IOs. 
(Lilac). 
Class  XLV.— Turkeys.— (CocA-  and  Two  HeHs.)— First  Prize,  I/.  Is., 
and   Extra   Medal,    Mr.    Edward   WooUett   Wilmot,    Hulme    Waltield, 
Cheshire;    10/.   IOs.   {Wild  American).      Second    Prize,    IOs.,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  Howe,  Gopsall,  Leicestershire;   1/.  los.  (Norfolk).    Third 
Prize,  5s.,  James  Taylor,  Esq.,  Moseley  Hall,  near  Birmingham  ;  20/. 
Extra  Second  Prize,   IOs.,  the  Right   Hon.  Lord  Hatlierton,  Teddesley 
Park;    20/.  (Cumberland).     Extra  Second   Prize,   IOs.,   Mr.  John   Ben- 
jamin   Twitchell,   Welby,    Northamptonshire;    5/.   (Common).      Extra 
Second  Prize,  IOs.,  Mr.  John  Benjamin  'I'witchell,  Welby,  Northampton- 
shire ;    5/.  (Common).      Extra  Second  Prize,   IOs.,  Mr.  William  Udal, 
Birmingham:    5/.    (White).      Extra   Second   Prize,    IOs.,    Mr.    Edward 
Mander,  Park  Farm,  Beaudescrt,  Henley-in-Arden ;  2/.  15s. 

Class  XLVL— Guinea  Fowl.— First  Prize,  IOs.,  the  Right  Hon.  Ladv 
Calthorpe,  Perry  Hall,  Staffordshire;  i/.  IOs.  Second  Prize,  5s.,  James 
Arthur  Taylor,  Esq..  Moor  HiU,  Stourport,  Worcestershire ;  4/.  4s. 
(Dark).    Extra  Second  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Blousley,  Cold 


Ashby,  Northamptonshire  ;  7-^-  ^d.  {Light  Grey).     Extra  Second  Prize, 
5s.,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Lingard,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham;  25/.  (White). 

Extra  Class. — Ornamental  Poultry,  or  Water  Fowl. — {Pea 
Fo(f/.)— Prize,  I/.,  Mr.  Charles  Sturge,  Birmingham;  cock,  3/.,  hen,  5/. 
(Japan).  Prize,  IOs.,  Mr.  Charles  Sturge,  Birmingham;  10/.  (White). 
Prize,  IOs.,  Mr.  William  Peaknian,  Great  Lister  Street,  Birmingham; 
2/.  IOs.  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Charles  Sturge,  Birmingham  ;  5/.  (Pied  or 
Mottled). 

Golden  Pheasant. — Prize,  IOs.,  Mr.  George  C.  AdkinB,  Car- 
penter Road,  Edgbaston;  10/.  IOs.  (Chinese).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  John 
Shackel,  Blenheim  House,  Small  Heath,  near  Birmingham;  5/. 

Silver  Pheasant. — Prize,  IOs.,  Mr.  George  C.  Adkins,  Car- 
penter Road,  Edgbaston;  10/.  los.  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  John  Shackel, 
Blenheim  House,  Small  Heath,  near  Birmingham;  5/. 

HvRRiD. —  Prize,  I/.,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Bcauchamp,  Bladresfield 
Court,  Worcestershire;  10/.  {cross  between  Golden  and  Common 
Pheasant).  Prize,  5s.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Guernsey,  the  Bury, 
near  Leamington  ;  30/.  (cross  between  Pheasant  and  Common  Fowl). 
Prize,  5s.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wenlock,  Esciick  Park,  near  York  ; 
10/.  tfls.  (cross  between  Wild  Duck  and  Pintail). 
Eggs. — Prize,  5s.,  flir.  John  Shackel,  Blenheim  House,  Small  Heath, 
near  Birmingham.     (Six  Duck's  Eggs,  laid  in  September  last.) 


MANAGEMENT   OF   GEESE. 

OusEnviNa  in  your  periodical  of  December  11,  a  question 
I^ut  as  to  the  best  manner  of  fattening  geese,  and  also  how 
to  distinguisli  a  goose  from  a  gander,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  you  my  experience  on  the  subject,  living  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  a  common,  where  a  great  quantity  of 
them  are  kept  by  the  cottagers,  who  have  the  right  of  de- 
pasturage  thereon,  and  liaving  kept  them  myself  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  principal  thing  is,  to  get  a  good 
eurhi  Kind,  for  on  that  depends  all  tiie  future  success  and 
profit.  What  I  njcan  by  an  early  sort  is,  those  who  begin 
to  lay  about  old  Candlemas  day — this  is  the  lirst  and  best 
property  of  a  brood  goose.  The  next  is  to  choose  one  not 
too  lai'ge,  nor  too  small,  short-legged,  stout,  compact  body, 
and  of  a  prolific  parentage. 

The  gander  ought  also  to  be  of  an  early  breed,  good  size, 
and  of  a  courageous  disposition,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
protect  his  charge  when  required.  A  gander  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  a  goose  by  the  length  of  his  neck, 
which  is  always  longer  in  a  male  than  a  female,  and  also  by 
his  general  ajipeai-ance,  which  is  always  larger  and  more 
masculine  ;  lint  the  sm'est  way  to  distinguish,  is  to  take  one 
by  the  tip  of  the  wing  and  let  it  have  its  full  swing,  which 
causes  it  to  shout  out,  when  the  difference  of  tone  is  as 
easily  distinguishable  as  in  tlie  human  voice,  the  female's 
being  a  good  deal  shriller. 

AVith  regard  to  an  early  breed,  it  has  been  experienced  in 
this  neighbourliood,  that  a  cross  between  the  Cape  breed, 
which  a;-e  very  early,  and  our  native  domestic  kind,  has 
succeeded  in  producing  early  ones ;  but  as  the  former  soj't 
ai'e  a  good  deal  less  than  our  breed,  it  of  course  depreciated 
their  value  in  the  market ;  Imt  it  has  been  found  here,  that 
tlie  tliird  and  fourth  cross  has  succeeded  admiraljly — hence, 
many  of  om-  best  kinds  in  this  neighbourhood  are  of  that 
breed,  and  ai'e  in  great  request  as  breeilers,  and  also  for 
fattening  pui-poses. 

Tlie  cottager  who  has  the  privilege  of  a  common  to  sum- 
mer his  geese  on,  and  who  has,  say,  five  brood  ones  to  com- 
mence laying  at  the  above  time,  or  even  a  fortnight  later, 
provided  they  are  of  an  approved  breed,  coupled  with  a  good 
gander,  may  safely  "  count  his  chickens,"  or  rather  his 
goslings,  "  before  they  are  hatched,"  to  the  number  of  fifty ; 
for  it  is  considered  a  bad  goose  here,  and  not  worth  keeping, 
whicli  does  not  lay  a  dozen  eggs  at  least — fourteen  being 
considered  an  average  immber ;  but  they  must  be  well  fed 
during  the  winter  to  do  so,  and  without  good  feeding  at  that 
time,  little  profit  will  be  derived.  Two  husljels  of  oats  per 
goose  is  considered  a  sufficiency,  except  it  be  a  severe 
winter,  when  it  ouglit  to  be  increased,  such  feeding  com- 
mencing about  the  middle  of  October,  the  time  of  leaving 
the  coumion  ;  and  the  food  must  be  varied  by  a  maslt,  at 
intervals  of  a  week,  made  of  bran  or  sharps,  mixed  with  a 
little  oatmeal  and  potato  peeUugs,  whicli  change  of  diet,  it  is 
said,  makes  them  lay  sooner  and  better,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  case. 

Jn  this  district,  among  the  cottagers,  the  nests  of  the 
brood  geese  are  placed  in  the  house,  generally  in  the  dairy ; 
when  in  the  latter,  they  are  boxed  in  under  the  shelves. 
The  nests  are  usually  made  of  plaited  straw,  something  in 
the  shape  and  make  of  the  okl-fashioned  bee-bives,  but  of 
course  a  good  deal  larger,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
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foot  deep ;  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  placed  in 
a  damp  situation.  It  is  socm  known  when  they  intend  be- 
ginning  to  lay.  as  iliey  cannot  bo  kept  luit  ol'  llir  lionso  at 
that  time,  often  stalking  in  three  oi-  foiu-  days  before  they 
commence  laying,  thus  giving  wai-ning  to  their  owners  to 
prepare  their  nests  for  thera. 

Tlie  nests  ought  to  be  kept  in  one  situation  from  year  to 
yeai-,  for  if  shifted,  the  geese  do  not  settle  on  them  for 
days,  and  some  will  not  even  lay  in  a  nest  which  it  has  not 
occupied  the  foregoing  year,  without  great  compulsion ; 
tlierefore,  each  goose  ought  always  to  have  its  old  nest 
again.  The  usual  time  of  laying  a  dozen  eggs,  takes  about 
twenty  or  twenty-two  days,  of  course  some  lay  double  tliat 
(juantity  of  eggs,  and  take  double  the  time  in  laying  them. 
It  is  easily  known  within  a  day  or  two,  befori>  they  discon- 
tinue laying,  by  the  quantity  of  down  and  featliers  left  in 
the  nest,  and  also  by  the  unwillingness  to  leave  it,  which  is 
a  provision  made  by  Natiu'e  which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

The  cottager  ought  always  to  strive  to  have  all  his  brood 
geese  to  hatch  at  once,  which  is  a  great  desideratum,  thereby 
saving  an  immense  deal  of  future  trouble  and  anxiety,  if 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  common.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
earliest  ones  done  laymg  may  be  kept  back  from  sitting  on 
their  eggs,  a  week  or  more,  if  necessary,  and  the  latest 
may  be  advanced  a  Uttle,  by  allowing  Uiem  to  have  their 
eggs  before  they  are  quite  done  lajing;  to  know  when, 
has  been  already  explained.  I  have  frequently  Iniown  a 
goose  having  been  given  her  eggs,  and  afterwards  lay  two, 
and  even  three  more,  and  yet  at  hatching-time  there  has 
been  little  or  no  difference  in  the  time  of  hatching  the 
whole  of  the  eggs;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  among 
poultry-keepers,  that  the  last  laid  egg  is  the  first  in  hatch- 
ing. A  dozen  eggs  are  considered  enough  for  one  goose  to 
sit  on,  though  I  have  known  a  large  one  bring  forth  four- 
teen, and  even  fifteen  goslings,  but  I  think  twelve  quite 
sufficient.  During  the  time  of  incubation,  the  goose  should 
be  well  fed,  at  least  once  a-day,  having  her  food  placed  close 
to  her  nest,  which  prevents  her  leaving  it  so  often,  which 
they  usually  do  at  the  coraraeuceraent  of  sitting  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  so  leaving  is,  that  the  eggs  get  addled,  for  if 
not  looked  after,  they  will  sometimes  stay  an  hoiu'  or  more 
from  them,  and  as  it  is  the  most  ciitical  time,  great  attention 
shoidd  be  paid  to  them.  Water  also  should  be  placed  near 
them,  so  that  they  may  partake  of  it  without  removing  from 
their  nests. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-eight  days  the  eggs  ought  to  be 
looked  at,  and  the  addled  ones,  if  any,  be  taken  out,  as  they 
are  apt  at  that  time  to  burst,  from  the  heat  and  confined 
gas  within  them.  The  addled  ones  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  others,  by  feeling  colder  and  lighter,  and  by  tlieir 
somid  if  shaken  in  the  hand.  A  great  part  of  the  down 
must  also  be  taken  out,  as  the  young  ones  are  apt  to  get 
smothered  among  it,  especially  if  it  be  the  first  brood  of 
the  mother.  At  tlie  end  of  the  twenty-eight  days,  you  will 
probably  find  some  of  the  eggs  "  chipped,"  and  some 
persons  are  very  officious  in  "assisting  uatiu'e,"  as  they 
choose  to  call  it,  by  breaking  pieces  of  shell  oft',  and  forcing 
the  young  ones  out  before  their  time.  This  is  a  bad  system, 
and  ought  not  to  be  done,  except  in  cases,  which  sometimes 
occur,  when  the  shell  gets  hardened  and  glued  to  the 
goslings,  and  then  it  ought  to  be  cautiously  removed,  with- 
out producing  bleeding.  Nature  may  be  assisted  a  little  by 
giving  the  goslings  in  this  state  a  few  drops  of  warm  milk 
from  the  tip  of  tlie  finger,  which  it  will  readily  take,  which 
strengthens  it  greatly,  and  causes  il  to  leaves  the  shell  sooner. 
The  young  ones  should  not  be  taken  out  of-doors  until 
forty-eight  hom-s  at  least  after  leaving  the  shell.  In  tlie 
mean  time  they  may  be  once  or  twice  fed  on  oatmeal  mixed 
with  milk  made  to  the  consistency  of  crumbs  of  bread, 
which  they  will  readily  eat.  Water  mixed  with  a  little  milk 
may  also  be  placed  before  them  in  a  shallow  dish,  which 
they  will  soon  find  and  drinlc  of  The  old  one  should  he 
kept  in  the  nest  during  this  time.  If  it  can  be  avoided, 
they  ought  not  to  be  taken  out-of-doors  the  first  time,  with- 
out it  be  favourable  weather,  sunshine  having  a  strengthen- 
ing etfect  on  them ;  but  rain  on  tlie  contrary,  ouglit,  if 
possible,  to  be  guarded  against  for  the  first  few  days,  as  few 
recover  from  a  thorough  drenching  of  rain  at  this  period  of 
their  lives. — "  Llebig." 

(To  be  continued.) 


WINTERING  LETTUCES. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  tlie  complaint  of  many 
cottagers,  that  their  Lettuce  plants,  planted  in  .\utiimn,  to 
stand  the  winter,  die  otf,  and  they  ascrilic  it  to  the  un 
favourable  weather,  and  a  great  variety  of  causes.  I  ha\  e 
practised  the  following  very  siiii]ile  method,  whereby  all  the 
plants  have  been  preserveil  throughout  the  winter.  I  can 
promise  that  it  will  answer  on  common,  light  garden  ground, 
but  I  do  not  say  it  will  do  on  stift'  or  heavy  soils.  After  the 
ground  has  been  well  prepared  by  turning  it  over,  I  tread 
it  evenly  over  the  siu-face,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  firm,  and 
then  insert  the  plants  fii-mly  in  the  soil.  I  have  obsei-ved, 
that  when  this  has  been  done,  hardly  a  plant  has  been  lost, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  ground  has  not  been 
trod,  many  of  the  plants  have  perished.  —  W.  Moore, 
Chclscii, 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


CocniN-CHlNA  Fowls. — In  reply  to  the  queries  of  H.  B.  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  page  202  of  tlie  present  volume,  on  thia  very 
interesting  and,  as  he  terms  it,  "liighly  fashionable  subject,"  I  would, 
in  the  first  place,  say,  that  Mr.  Punchard  did  not  dispose  of  either 
chickens  or  eggs  prior  to  the  Birmingham  Exhibition  of  1850  ;  but  since 
that  time,  he  has  sent  fowls  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  (Cornwall  in- 
cluded) ;  he  has  this  week  sent  some  into  Devonshire,  and  to  Cheshire, 
and  a  short  time  since  he  supplied  some  to  one  of  Prince  Albert's  farms 
at  Windsor.  Mr.  Punchard  has  not  parted  with  any  eggs  (except  a  few 
to  friends),  before  they  have  undergone  a  process  which  prevents  their 
producing  chickens  ;  the  surplus  ones  have  been  sent  to  tlic  shops,  and 
in  their  knoicn  unproductive  state,  have  sold  for  cooking,  &c.,  at  the 
general  price  of  eggs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Punchard  has  kindly 
sent  me  a  copy  of  his  egg- account,  from  his  manager's  book,  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  2tith  December,  which  may  be  interesting  to  H.  B. 
The  total  number  is  .'iSG.'i,  and  2340  of  this  number  have  been  laid  since 
the  1st  of  September,  at  which  time  several  of  the  early-hatched  pullets 
commenced  laying.  His  stock  of  fowls  is  diminishing  daily  by  sales 
made;  but  even  now,  he  can  show  nearlv  400 /ofc/.';  and  cA/cA-eH*.  Mr. 
Punchard  did  not  carry  a/t  the  prizes  at  Birmingham,  in  1850,  but  took 
a  prize  for  every  pen  he  exhibited,  as  also  did  Mr.  Sturgeon.  By  referring 
to  the  prize  list  of  1850,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  Class  3,  there  were  nineteen 
competing  pens  of  Cochin-China  fowls;  in  Class  14,  27  pens;  and  in 
Class  15,'  17  pells,  "The  weight  of  the  cocks,  and  the  fecundity  of 
the  hens,"  as  H.  B.  remarks,  is  truly  astonishing,  for  the  hens  com- 
mence laying  three  weeks  after  having  produced  chickens,  and  then 
will  lay  2S  eggs  in  30  days ;  my  pullets,  exen,  have  done  this.  I  must 
not  forget  to  inftirm  H.  B.,  that  the  500  chickens  reared  by  Mr.  Pun- 
chard, were  not  all  hatched  by  the  35  hens,  but  some  of  them  by  his 
cottager's  common  hens,  he  supplying  the  eggs,  and  taking  the  chickens 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  weeks,  paying  them  a  certain  sum  per  head, 
per  week;  this  was  done  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  the  5uO. — 
/.  H,  Payne. 

CocniN-CiiiNA  Fowls. — H.  B.,  in  your  number  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  for  Dec.  25th,  has  put  forward  a  series  of  questions  regarding 
these  fowls,  which  have  doubtless  suggested  themselves  to  several  of  your 
subscribers  on  reading  Mr.  Payne's  communication  respecting  Mr.  Pun- 
chard's  stock.  1  myself  was  much  surprised  on  first  reading  it;  but  much 
of  that  surprise  has  abated  on  weighing  some  of  my  own  cockerels,  and 
on  referring  to  my  egg-account.  I  commenced  this  year  with  a  pair  of 
young  fowls,  whose  grand-parents  were  imported  birds  ;  their  appearance 
entirely  accords  with  the  description  given  in  your  number  for  July  31st, 
1851.  The  pullet  began  to  lay  on  Jan.  14th  ;  on  March  3rd  she  hatched 
16  chickens,  and  again  began  laying  when  these  were  five  weeks  old.  On 
May  2"th,  she  brought  out  another  fine  brood,  and  recommenced  laying 
in  about  a  month.  On  August  12th,  she  hatched  a  third  brood  ;  and  in 
six  weeks  laid  again.  In  October  she  wished  to  sit  a  fourth  time,  but 
being  so  late  in  the  season,  I  prevented  her.  On  the  13th  inst.  (Dec), 
she  again  began  to  lay,  and  is  now  still  producing  her  daily  egg.  having 
laid  this  year  104  eggs.  Of  the  March  brood,  some  of  the  pullets  began 
to  lay  more  than  a  month  ago,  and  some  of  the  cockerels  weigh  about 
9 J  lbs.;  cockerels  of  the  May  brood  about  6 lbs.  As  regards  the  hardy 
nature  of  the  breed,  I  need  siiy  no  more  than  that  I  have  not  lost  a  single 
chick  from  illness.  Many  imagined  that  they  had  the  pure  breed,  but, 
on  seeing  mine,  were  quickly  undeceived.  Mr.  Puncbard's,  however,  and 
the  prize  birds  at  Birmingham,  appear,  from  your  account,  to  be  a  still 
finer  variety.  I  have  a  couple  of  fine  cockerels  to  part  with  at  a  moderate 
rate. — Broughton  Kingdom,  Ej:eter, 

Cantua  dependens  iJ,  W.  F.), — We  cannot  write  answers  by  post, 
and  when  they  are  delayed  it  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
information  desired.  We  have  said  last  October  that  Cantua  dependens 
was  a  half-hardy  frame  plant,  and  your  house  at  t)0°  was  more  than  20° 
too  much  for  it.  We  have  also  said  of  it  that  it  would  not  stand  much 
exposure  to  the  sun  when  under  glass,  so  there  was  no  want  of  informa- 
tion respecting  it — but  we  have  all  to  learn  more  about  it.  Your  plant 
was  infested  badly  with  the  red  spider,  otherwise  a  sudden  temperature  of 
60°  would  not  tell  against  it,  at  this  season,  in  less  time  than  a  month  or 
so.  Place  one  of  the  bottom  leaves  under  a  magnifier  now,  and  you  will 
see  whole  herds  moving  about ;  they  are  red  spiders,  against  which  we 
constantly  keep  the  proper  remedy  before  our  readers,  even  devoting 
whole  chapters  to  this  one  subject.  The  front  part  of  a  cold  frame  is  the 
proper  place  for  wintering  young  plants  of  Cantua  dependent,  or,  in 
other  words,  abundance  of  damp  air,  freedom  from  frost,  with  a  full  expo- 
sure to  light,  but  not  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  will  be  as  cheap  as 
cabbage  plants. 

Climbing  Roses  [W,  R,  N,  S,), — Y'our  plan  will  answer  perfectly. 
Vou  will  see  that  Roses  trained  with  single  stems  were  recommeaded  last 
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week  by  flir.  Beaton,  and  here  h  the  way  to  do  it.  Keep  the  leading 
shoot  constantly  nuiled  up  to  the  wall ;  do  not  alluw  any  suckers,  and 
cut  otf  none  of  the  side  shoots  the  first  year,  hut  du  not  let  them  extend 
beyond  sis  inches  from  the  main  steoi.  To  do  this  in  the  best  manner, 
there  should  not  be  a  knife,  or  any  other  cutting  instrument,  within  your 
reach  the  whole  season  ;  the  linger  and  thumb,  with  a  hammer  iiow  and 
then  to  drive  in  a  nail,  are  all  you  need.  Feltcite  perpetiielle  is  one  of 
the  best  Roses  for  your  purpose. 

Quarrelsome  Poultry  (I>.  H.).— There  is  no  way  of  preventing 
the  two  valuable  cocks  from  lighting,  except  either  by  conlining  one,  or 
by  letting  them  fight  it  out,  adniinistering  during  the  combat  a  few 
buffets  with  a  glove,  or  other  harmless  substance,  to  the  losing  party. 
This  will  only  answer  where  the  poultrj'-walk  affords  sufficient  range  tor 
the  vanquished  bird  to  retire  and  leave  the  victor  to  be  "  cock  of  the 
walk."  In  a  confined  space  the  battle  might  be  renewed  till  one  was 
disabled  or  dead. — D. 

WniTE  CocniN-CniNAS  (/iid).— The  first  MTiite  Cochin-Chinas  ex- 
hibited, were  at  Birmingham,  in  1850,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Herbert,  of 
Powick,  Worcestershire,  who  had  them  from  the  Dean  of  Worcester, 
wlio  had  them  from  a  gentleman  who  imported  them.  On  this  pair,  a 
price  of  ^'.'»  was  put,  as  prohibitory.  They  were  immediately  bought, 
and  the  buyer  was  soon  offered  ^7  for  them,  which  he  refused,  flir. 
Herhert's  birds  were  sold  at  the  last  Birmingham  Show,  for  .st'lO  the 
pair.  For  eggs  and  chickens  of  the  coming  season,  application  may  be 
made  to  JMr.  11.  H.  Bowman,  llosevale,  Penzance.  Their  weight  is  much 
the  same  as  the  others;  Buff  and  cinnamon  are  the  most  approved  among 
the  coloured  birds.  The  question  as  to  weights  was  anticipated  last 
week.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  the  greatest  atfainublf  by  future  specimens. 
There  has  not  been  what  can  be  called  a  poultry  show  in  London,  of  late 
years,  thoufjh  it  seems  now  that  one  will  be  established,  either  by  the 
Smithfield  Club,  or  other  parties. — D. 

Early  Potato  (J.  B ,  /.  o/  Man). — You  ask  for  "the  best  ser- 
viceable early  potato,"  and  if  earlhtess  is  your  chief  object,  there  is  none 
equal  to  the  IValnut-ltuvad  Ktdnty.  If  you  wish  for  an  early-ripening 
excellent  sort  for  your  main  crop,  we  know  of  none  so  good  as  Hi/lott's 
Flour  Bali,  and  next  to  that  Martin's  Seedling  and  Huden's  Early 
Oxford. 

DisEASEo  Apples  {A  Young  Gardener). — You,  like  many  others,  do 
not  appreciate  that  vegetable  diseases  and  their  causes  are  among  the 
most  difficult  subjects  brought  to  the  gardener's  attention.  You  sent  us 
an  apple  stained  with  bro.vn  spots,  and  you  tell  us  it  is  the  produce  of 
"  an  old  tree  on  loose  and  gravelly  soil."  From  these  facts  you  ask  us 
to  state  the  cause  and  the  remedy  !  Is  the  old  tree  vigorous  ?  how  is  it 
pruned  ?  is  the  soil  well-drained  ?  what  is  the  subsoil  ?  are  only  a 
tew  queries  which  require  answering  before  an  opinion  can  he  formed  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  However,  you  cannot  be  far  wrong,  as  the 
tree  is  old,  if  you  manure  the  ground  with  well-decayed  stable  manure 
over  the  roots  of  the  tree,  just  i)ointing  in  the  manure  over  the  space 
between  two  and  five  feet  from  the  stem  all  round.  If  the  subsoil  is 
wet,  dig  a  trench  on  one  side,  and  then  cut  away  underneath  the  tree,  and 
sever  any  tap-roots  you  may  find. 

Kilkenny  Anemone. — A  correspondent  {B.  B.)  will  be  obliged  by 
S.  S.,  who  mentioned  this  flower  in  our  167th  number,  stating  where  seed 
of  it  can  be  obtained. 

Italian  Rye  Grass  {A  Subscriber). — We  have  no  experience  in 
sowing  this  among  wheat  in  the  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  feed 
late  in  summer.  With  your  unlimited  supply  ot  liquid-manure,  we  think 
you  may  grow  Lucerne  in  your  orchard  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Peat 
nharcuul  may  be  obtained  of  the  manure  merchants  in  Liverpool  and 
London.  You  scarcely  need  it,  as  you  have  such  an  abundance  of  liquid- 
manure,  dissolved  bones,  &c. 

jMisletoe  Culture  (C.  I.  P.). — This  is  not  propagated  by  plants,  but 
by  seed.  Get  some  of  the  ripe  berries;  cut  the  hm^  on  X^q  underside 
of  an  apple-tree  branch  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  raise  the  tongue  of  bark 
without  breaking  it,  put  a  seed  of  the  Misletoe  under  the  tongue,  but  do 
I  not  press  it  down  hard.  It  may  be  done  equally  well  by  merely  cutting 
a  nick  in  the  bark,  and  putting  in  a  seed. 

I  .Salt  {/iid).— This  is  a  very  excellent  manure  for  the  kitchen-garden. 
I  Some  plants,  such  as  Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  and  Beet-root,  never  are  so 
I    productive  without  salt  as  if  the  soil  is  manured  with  it. 

I       Spade  Culture  {A  Young  Farmer).— You  shall  be  attended  to  in  our 

[    allotment  paper. 

I  Cropping  {A  Country  Schoolmaster).— With  every  desire  to  render 
you  service,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  in  full  for  want  oi  data.    You  should 

,  have  stated  what  you  intend  to  do  with  your  produce  ?  What  cattle,  if 
any?  Manure,  &c.  ?  As  it  is,  we  can  do  no  more  than  point  to  rota- 
tions ;  and  here,  why  did  you  not  number  your  squares  for  sure  reference  ? 

I  Get  your  ground  into  larger  divisions,  say  three  ;  the  three  longitudinal 
linesiuyour  sketch  may  represent  divisions.     Classify  in  a  broad  way 

I  your  crops  ;  distinguish  them  by  such  names  as  improvers,  scourgers, 
intermediates,  deepeners,  &:c.  You  will  then  begin  to  know  what  you 
are  about.  Without  some  such  generalisation,  thmgs  will  in  a  year  or 
two  be  all  in  a  muddle.  As  illustrations : — Potatoes  are  always  improvers, 
Cabbages  scourgers,  and  Wheat  the  same.  Parsnips  and  Carrots  deep- 
eners. What  can  have  suggested  such  odd  combmations  as  Peas  and 
Carrots,  M'heat  and  Potatoes  alternately  ?  I'ray  combine  with  a  regard 
to  the  habits  of  the  crops.  A  good  system  of  mixed  cropping  should 
combine  crops  which,  if  not  absolutely  advantageous  to  each  other, 
should,  at  least,  be  of  a  neutral  character.  Perhaps  you  will  see  some- 
thing in  our  neit  two  allotment  papers  that  will  fit  your  case.  By  all 
means  plant  some  Cow  Cabbage  in  the  first  week  of  February,  U  the 
plants  were  sown  on  poor  soil  in  the  middle  of  August.  If  they  are 
much  earlier  and  gross,  they  may  "  bolt." 

Vine  Grafting  {W,  F.  E.). — Nothing  is  simpler  than  grafting  vines. 
It  is  best  to  do  this  when  the  stock  has  begun  to  grow,  the  scion  having 
been  retarded,  so  as  to  be  just  on  the  eve  of  swelling.  The  grafts  are 
generally  "  whipped  "  on  as  apples  and  pears,  and  a  thick  coating  of 
moss  may  surround  each. 
SToaiNQ  DAELiAe  ^Si  TT.).— You  have  ind-ed  "  had  very  bad  success 


with  your  Dahlias,"  and  if  you  have  done  exactly  as  you  say,  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  your  failure.  If  you  have  the  means,  why  did  you  not  put 
in  cuttings  as  soon  as  you  could  get  them.  Put  them  in  small  pots  when 
rooted,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  pot  till  the  following  spring. 
This  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  a  stock  of  Dahlias.  You  did  wrong  in 
not  taking  the  tubers  up  immediately,  and  drying  them  quickly,  for  by 
the  consequences  it  appears  they  must  have  been  very  full  of  sap.  which 
has  caused  them  to  rot  so  soon.  Arc  you  quite  sure  they  are  all  dead. 
You  say  they  were  put  in  a  tub  covered  with  straw.  Where  did  the  tub 
stand,  exposed  to  the  weather?  Then  they  were  put  in  a  box  in  the 
kitchen,  and  there  they  died.  We  are  afraid  it  was  the  wet  and  frost  that 
finished  them.  Agreeably  to  your  requst,  we  have  selected  eighteen  good 
and  cheap  kinds,  and  twelve  fancy  varieties  (all  one  shilling  each)  which 
our  contributor,  Mr.  Appleby,  will  select  for  you,  good  plants  in  pots  now, 
if  you  write  to  him,  and  we  hope  you  will  be  more  successful  next  season. 
Eighteen  Show  Dahlias. — Antagonist,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Capt. 
Warner,  Nonpariel,  Beeswing,  Cleopatra,  Empress  of  the  Whites,  Berryer, 
Scarlet  Gem,  Miss  Vysc,  Shylock,  Yellow  Standard,  Admiral  Stopford, 
Mrs.  Seldon,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Seldon.  Twelve 
Fancy  Dahlias. — Ben  Mara,  Gasparina,  Empcreur  de  Maroc,  Ludwig, 
Florence  Dombey,  General  Cavaignac,  Herraina,  Roi  de  Points,  Mr.  0. 
Clayton,  Picotee,  Triomphe  de  Magdeburgh,  Mrs,  Shaw  Lefevre, 

Hyacinths  (One  who  has  a  Corner  in  her  Father^s  Garden). — You 
have  some  hyacinths  in  pots,  which  you  wish  to  take  out  and  put  in 
glasses.  You  may  do  so,  but  the  change  requires  care.  Turn  them  out 
of  the  pots,  and  place  them,  one  by  one,  over  head  in  water  ;  the  soil  will 
soon  become  soft,  and  will  easily  part  from  the  roots.  Be  careful  not  to 
break  or  injure  them.  Wash  them  clean  from  the  soil,  and  then  gra- 
dually work  them  into  the  glasses.  Fill  these  with  soft  clean  water,  and 
set  them  in  a  place  where  no  frost  or  sun  can  reach  them.  Here  they 
may  remain  for  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  then  change  the  T:\ater,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  wash  the  roots  in  clean  water,  to  cleanse  off  a  kind  of  slime 
that  will  be  upon  them.  Refill  the  glasses  with  water,  and  keep  filling 
them  up  as  the  water  evaporates.  As  the  growth  advances,  you  may  give 
them  more  light.  Unless  the  glasses  become  foul  and  green,  you  need 
not  disturb  the  roots  by  turning  them  out  again  ;  for  every  time  they  are 
disturbed,  some  roots  are  almost  certain  to  be  broken,  or  otherwise 
injured. 

Cheap  Hothouse  (Economical). — We  approve  of  the  air  being  given 
in  front,  by  openings  in  the  front  wall.  There  is  no  mention  of  atr  at 
back,  that  will  require  also  either  sliding  wooden  ventilators,  or  made 
to  go  up  and  down  on  hinges.  With  the  rafters,  or  rather  the  sash-bars, 
three  inches  by  one-and-three-quarters,  it  will  not  do  to  slide  any  of  the 
glass.  We  should  think  these  sash-bars  sufficiently  strong,  18  inches 
apart,  and  glazed  with  iG  oz.  glass  that  length,  by  one  foot  in  breadth, 
in  a  moderately-sized  house,  and  strong  enough  for  the  house  referred  to, 
forty  yards  long,  if  there  was  never  such  a  thing  as  broken  glass,  and  a 
storm  of  wind ;  but  with  some  squares  of  broken  glass,  or  the  flying  open 
of  a  door,  we  should  be  afraid  for  the  roof  in  a  great  wind,  or  during  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  If  there  were  several  divisions  in  the  house,  the  case 
would  be  different,  as  thev  would  all  serve  as  so  many  ties.  Without 
these  divisions,  we  should  like  to  have  several  strong  rafters,  to  bind  the 
house  more  securely  together ;  and  if  the  place  was  at  all  exposed,  we 
would,  in  addition,  have  a  metal  rod  screwed  to  these  large  rafters,  and 
all  the  intermediate  bars  along  the  middle  of  the  roof.  We  should  like 
to  have  at  least  three  of  these  stronger  rafters,  of  the  usual  size,  besides 
the  ends.  It  might  be  all  quite  safe  without  it,  but  we  would  not  wish  to 
venture  it  in  an  exposed  place.  We  fear  that  glass  18  inches  by  12  inches, 
will  not  be  easily  procured  at  2id.  per  foot,  if  it  is  at  all  good. 

Potatoes  (A'.).— Your  newly-broken-up  meadow  land  will  require  no 
manure  of  any  kind  for  potatoes.  Plant  immediately  the  weather  and 
soil  are  dry  enough.  Dig  the  soil,  and  plant  on  the  surface,  as  your  soil 
is  heavy,  and  throw  the  earth  in  a  ridge  sis  inches  deep  over  the  sets. 
You  will  see  the  kinds  we  recommend  in  an  answer  to  another  corres- 
pondent. We  will  tell  you  next  week  what  to  plant  against  your  poultry- 
yard  walls. 

Pronunciation  of  N.\mes  [C.  T.). — We  are  glad  that  T^«  Co/^a^e 
Gardeners'  Dictionary  aids  you,  but  we  cannot  assist  you  more.  For  the 
pronunciation  of  the  French  names  of  Roses,  you  will  obtain  more  in- 
formation by  five  minutes  of  enquiry  in  conversation  with  a  Frenchman, 
than  we  could  give  you  in  five  pages  of  writing. 

PiG-FEEDiNG  {A  Young  Pig-feeder). — The  letter  of  W.  H.  W.,  his 
answer  to  another  enquirer  in  our  last  week's  paper,  and  a  letter  we  shall 
publish  next  week,  will  answer  all  your  queries.  You  must  have  a  bad 
breed  of  pigs,  and  you  feed  the  young  ones  on  food  too  sloppy,  and  with 
too  little  nourishment  in  it.  Buy  Jiichardson's  shilling  book  on  The 
Pig.  It  will  answer  the  multitude  of  questions  you  ask  at  the  end  of 
your  note.  If  we  received  your  inquiry  about  wheat  and  beans,  we 
answered  it  at  the  time,  but  we  do  not  remember.  We  %vill  endeavour  to 
make  out  what  weed  you  mean.    Why  did  you  not  send  a  specimen  of  it  ? 

Pumpkin  (iJ.  P.),— Yours  is  probably  the  .1/ammo^/i ;  but  they  cross 
80  freely  that  the  varieties  are  countless. 

ExPLAN.^TiON   OF  Terms  (S-  R-  E.). — It  IS  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
explain   every   botanical   term  we  use.     Buy   Henfrey's  beautiful  little 
volume  Rudiments  of  Botany,     You  may  dye  nets  very  well  in  a  strong 
liquor  formed  by  boiling  either  Birch  or  Oak  bark  in  water.     Do  not  use    j 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Anemone  Blooming  {J.  Betsworth). — This  only  lasts  through  April,    | 
May,  and  June.  j 

MiKANiA  Gdaco  (J.  Weeks  and  Co.).— You  will  find  a  description  of   | 
this  stove  evergreen  twiner  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary.    An    I 
antidote  against  the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes  is  said  to  be  prepared  from    ' 
it  in  South  America.    Can  any  of  our  readers  give  some  information  on 
this  point  ? 
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Weather  near  London 

IN  1851. 

Sun 
Rises. 
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bef.Sun. 
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1     Barometer.    Thermo. 'Wind. 

Rain  in  In. 
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64 
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Chaffinch  sings. 
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— 

53 
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— 

52 

33 
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4 
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25 
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02 
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26 
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Field  Speedwell  flowers. 
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02 

49 

37 
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G 
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27 

28  W     White  Wagtail  chirps.                              I 

29.769  —  29.691 

49—39  IS.W. 

13 

48 

39       1 

morn_ 

7 

13     10 

28 

In  our  last  number  we  concluded  our  biopraphy  of  Columella,  by 
observing:  that  the  subject  of  Roman  horticulture  was  not  exhausted,  even 
only  so  far  as  connected  with  his  writings,  and  if  we  were  to  embrace  in 
our  sketch  an  outline  of  all  that  is  known  to  us  of  the  gardening  practice 
of  that  great  nation,  it  would  extend  over  many  pages.  This  is  not  our 
present  purpose,  but  we  will  confine  our  notice  to  a  few  fiicts  serving  to 
remove  trom  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  too  general  impression,  that 
the  gardening  of  the  Romans  was  "  the  gardening  of  barbarians." 

In  the  first  ages  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  farms,  which  re- 
sembled our  market  gardens,  were  cultivated  by  the  chief  men  with  their 
own  hands,  as  must  occur  in  every  new  colony,  and  hence  the  Pisn,  the 
Fabii,  the  Cicero,  the  Lentuli,  and  other  celebrated  families  derived  their 
patronymics  from  ancestors  distinguished  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  culinary  vegetables  intimated  by  their  respective  names.  Pistntt,  a 
Pea ;  Fabn.  a  Bean  ;  Cicer,  a  Chick  Pea  ;  and  Lentulus,  a  Lentil. 

Of  the  kitchen-garden,  as  might  be  expected,  we  have  less  information 
in  the  writings  that  have  survived  to  us  than  of  any  of  the  other  horti- 
cultural departments.  Literature  was  confined  to  the  higher  classes, 
these  would  not  condescend  to  record  the  rules  for  planting  cabbages,  and 
there  were  none  more  practical,  and,  therefore,  more  useful  authors  in 
those  days  when  writing  materials  were  costly,  and  printing  unknown. 
Cato  has  glanced  over  the  suljject,  and  Varro,' Columella,  and  Palladius 
have  done  no  more.  From  the  little  information  they  do  afford  to  us,  and 
from  casual  lights  that  break  in  upon  us  from  the  writings  of  other 
authors,  we  learn  enough  to  assure  us  that  their  culinary  vegetables  were 
excellentlj',  and  than  their  fruits  perhaps  better  cultivated.  Turnips, 
Coleworts,  Radishes,  Basil,  Benns,  Cabbages,  Garlic,  and  Asparagus  are 
mentioned  by  Cato.  Endive,  Parsley,  Cucumbers,  Lettuces,  Beets,  Peas, 
Kidney  Beans,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Mallows,  Onions,  Rlustard,  Fennell.and 
Wushrooms,  are  mentioned  by  the  later  WTiters,  Columella,  Varro,  Pliny, 
Virgil,  and  Ulartial.  Aspnragits  is  one  of  the  very  few  plants  of  which 
we  have  the  full  detail  of  the  mode  of  culture  pursued  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  if  we  are  justified  in  considering  it  a  fair  standard  by  which  we  may 
estimate  their  proficiency  in  the  art,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  was 
decidedly  excellent.  The  directions  which  are  given  by  Cato,  are  an 
epitome  of  those  which  occur  in  Abercrombie,  Miller,  or  any  other 
standard  work  on  horticulture— they  are  as  follows:  "You  must  well 
work  a  spot,"  says  Cato,  "  that  is  moist,  or  which  has  richness  and  depth 
of  soil.  I\Iake  the  beds  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  clean  and  weed  them 
on  eacli  side;  let  there  be  a  distance  of  half-a-foot  between  the  plants. 
Set  in  the  seed,  two  or  three  in  a  place,  in  a  strait  line;  cover  with 
mould;  then  scatter  some  compost  over  the  beds.  At  the  Vernal  Equinox, 
when  the  plants  come  up,  weed  often,  and  take  care  that  the  Asparagus 
is  not  plucked  up  with  the  weeds.  The  vear  you  plant  them,  cover  them 
with  straw  during  the  winter,  that  they  may  not  be  killed.  In  the  be  ■ 
ginning  of  the  spring  after,  dress  and  weed  "them.  The  third  year  after 
you  have  sown  them  burn  the  haulm  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring. 
Vo  not  weed  them  before  the  plants  come  up,  that  you  may  not  hurt  the 
stools.  The  third  or  fourth  year,  you  may  pluck  them  close  by  the  root ; 
if  you  break  them  off  they  yield  side  shoots,  and  some  will  die,  You  may 
take  them  until  they  run  to  seed.  The  seed  is  ripe  in  autumn.  When  ; 
you  have  g.athered  the  seed,  burn  the  haulm,  and  when  the  plants  begin  j 
to  shoot,  weed  and  manure.  After  eight  or  nine  years  when  the  beds  are  \ 
old,  lay  out  a  spot,  work  and  manure  it  well,  then  make  drills  where  you  i 


may  plant  some  roots  ;  set  them  well  apart  that  yon  may  dig  between 
them.  Take  care  that  they  may  not  be  injured.  Carry  as  much  sheep's 
dung  as  you  can  on  the  beds,  it"  is  best  for  this  purpose  ;  other  manures 
produce  weeds." 

The  assiduity  of  the  Romans  in  collecting  new  species  and  varieties  of 
fruit  may  be  gathered  frogi  the  writings  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lived 
A.  D.  2:1—79.  There  were  then  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  nearly 
all  the  fruits  with  which  we  were  acquainted  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  the  chief  exceptions  being  the  Orange  and  Pine 
Apple,  the  first  of  which,  however,  they  became  possessed  of  in  the  4th 
century.  Very  few  of  their  cultivated  fruits  were  indigenous,  but  were 
introduced  at  the  expense  of  no  little  money  and  trouble  from  distant 
and  different  climes.  The  Fig  and  Almond  were  brought  from  Syria; 
the  Citron  from  fliedia  ;  the  Apricot  from  Epirus  or  Armenia  ;  the  Pome- 
granate from  Africa  ;  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  from  Armenia,  Numidia, 
Greece,  K:c. ;  the  Peach  from  Persia;  and  Cherries  from  Ccrasus  in 
Pontus,  ])y  Lucullus,  about  73  years  b.c.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and 
others  mentioned  before  by  Cato,  appear  to  have  been  natural  products. 
The  Gooseberry  and  Currant  are  found  wild  in  the  hills  of  Northern  Italy. 
As  the  species  were  increased  in  number,  so  were  the  varieties.  Pliny 
mentions  22  Apples,  one  without  kernels  ;  8  Cherries  ;  6  Chesnuts  ;  Figs, 
many  black  and  white,  large  and  small ;  Medlars,  large  and  small ;  large 
and  small  Black  Mulberries;  Filberts  and  Hazel-nuts;  36  Pears  j 
Plums  "ingens  turba,"  black,  white,  and  parti-coloured;  3  Quinces; 
3  Services  ;  Grapes  numerous  ;  2  Walnuts  ;  Almonds,  bitter  and  sweet. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Remans  were  acquainted  with  the 
more  difficult  practices  of  preserving  tropical  plants  under  glass,  and  of 
forcing  those  bearing  fruit  into  production  at  unnatural  seasons.  M. 
Dureau  de  la  Malic,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  has  stated  that 
an  inscription  found  at  Rome,  proves  that  the  Emperor  Domitian,  who 
died,  A.D.,  qQ,  had  foreign  plants  cultivated  in  a  hothouse,  at  his  palace, 
on  the  Palatine  Hill.  We  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  this  inscription,  but 
we  know  quotations  to  the  same  effect,  from  Martial  and  Seneca,  and  we 
also  know  that  Columella  thus  details  the  mode  of  forcing  Cucumbers: — 
"  Any  person  that  is  desirous  to  have  the  fruit  of  the  Cucumber  earlier 
ripe  than  ordinary,  let  him  shut  up  well-dunged  earth  in  a  case,  or  osier- 
basket,  and  sow  the  seed  therein,  and  give  it  moderate  moisture.  Then, 
when  the  seeds  are  sprung  up,  let  him  place  them  in  the  open  air,  in  mild 
and  warm  sunny  days,  hard  by  the  house,  that  they  may  be  protected 
from  every  blast  of  wind.  But  in  cold  and  stormy  weather,  let  him  bring 
them  back  again  into  the  house  ;  and  let  him  constantly  do  this  till  the 
vernal  Equinox  be  past :  afterwards  let  him  put  down  the  whole  basket 
into  the  ground  ;  for  thus  he  shall  have  early  fruit.  Also,  if  it  be  worth 
the  while,  little  wheels  may  be  put  under  larger  vases,  that  they  may  be 
brought  out  with  less  labour,  and  harboured  again  in  the  house:  but, 
notwithstanding,  they  ought  to  be  covered  with  glasses  {speculuribus), 
that  in  cold  weather  also,  when  the  days  are  clear,  they  may  be  safely 
brought  forth  to  the  sun.  By  this  method  Tiberius  Ctesar  was  provided 
with  Cucumbers  almost  the  whole  year." 

Meteorology  of  the  \\'eek.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  44.1'^  and  32.6°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  .16°,  occurred  on  the  23th  in  1843  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  17°  on  the 
27th  in  I827.    During  the  period  81  days  were  fine,  and  on  94  rain  fell. 


I  The  pleasant  task  again  occurs  to  us  of  noticing  some 
j  of  the  new  publications  which  have  been  placed  upon 
I  our  table  for  our  opinion.  The  task  is  pleasant,  because 
,'  very  few  require  condemnation,  whilst  the  majority  are 
I  demonstrative  of  the  high  position,  yet  still  onward 
;   progress,  of  British  gardening. 

Often  are  we  asked  for  information  as  to  the  best 

mode  of  cultivating  a  garden  for  the  profitable  sale  of 

i  its  produce,  and  at  all  times  we  have  given  the  best 

advice  within  our  power.     "U'e  shall  always  be  willing 

'  to  yield  similar  aid,  yet  we  must,  at   the  same  time, 

I   recommend   to   every   one   wishing   so   to   cultivate   a 

garden,  whether  in  the  country  or  elsewhere,  to  pui'- 

chase,  as    a   standard  source  of  information,   Cuthill's 

Market  Gardening  round  London,     Its   price  is  only 

eighteen-pence,  and  it  contains  just  the  kiud  of  know. 
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ledge  beginners  require.     As  an   example,    we   quote 
the  following  relative  to  Rhubarb : — 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Myatt,  of  Deptford,  who  is  celebrated  for 
his  fine  rhubarb,  was  the  first  to  cultivate  it  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  he  first  sent  his  two  sons 
to  the  Borough  Market  with  five  bunches,  of  which  they 
could  only  sell  three.  Next  time  they  went  they  took  ten 
bunches  with  them,  which  were  all  sold.  Mr.  Myatt  could 
even  then  see  that  rhubarb  would,  in  time,  become  a  public 
favourite,  and  the  result  has  proved  the  correctuess  of  his 
views,  for  it  is  now  generally  used  both  by  rich  and  poor ;  it 
is  no  longer  called  '  physic,'  as  it  was  wont  to  be  in  bygone 
days.  Rhubarb  vn\\  grow  iu  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is 
rich ;  but  light  land,  well  mauiued,  ■will  always  produce  a 
better  flavoured  stalk  than  a  stiff,  retentive  clay.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  rain  this  winter,  and  rhubarb  in  conse- 
quence is  not  near  so  well  flavoured  as  in  a  dry  and  ratlier 
frosty  season  ;  the  stalks  are  full  of  watery  juice,  which  the 
roots  have  taken  up ;  and  in  some  places  the  tops  of  the 
leaves  are  begiuing  to  rot  amongst  the  straw.  This  has  led 
some  market  gardeners  to  adopt  moans  of  keeping  the  roots 
«. 1 . . 
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rlry.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Enfield,  has  grown  his  early  rhubarb 
this  winter  in  the  follomng  manner.  He  lifted  the  roots, 
packed  them,  with  a  little  mould  between  them,  on  the 
floors  of  long  sheds,  and  covered  the  crowns  two  feet  with 
tree  leaves.  These  produced  sufficient  heat  to  bring  it  for- 
wiu-d  gently;  and  I  never  saw  better  or  finer  rhubarb  at 
Christmas.  The  usual  plan  of  forcing  it  about  London  con- 
sists in  digging  long  pits  to  the  deptli  of  two  to  three  feet, 
inti-oducrng  eighteen  inches  of  liot  dung,  and  then  packing  the 
roots  closely  together  in  a  little  mould,  covering  the  cronnis 
with  Loops  or  with  six  inches  of  straw  ;  then  hurdles  or  mats, 
and  finishing  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  straw,  the  aniouut 
of  the  latter  depending  on  tlie  severity  of  the  winter.  In 
this  way  strong  well-tlavom-ed  stallis  are  produced,  provided 
the  weather  is  dry.  The  coloiu'  is  bright  red,  and  the  leaf 
is  always  \eiy  small.  Many  prefer  i'orced  rbuljai-li,  on  ac- 
count of  its  lender  filire.  No  skinning  is  requued,  and  it  is 
much  less  acid  than  that  from  the  natural  ground.  Those 
who  desire  this  kind  of  rhubai-b,  therefore,  might  easily 
obtain  it  by  placing  about  a  barrowfnl  of  straw  over  each 
crown.  Tliis  covering  would  be  cheap,  and,  besides  biing- 
ing  it  on  a  httle  eai'Uer,  it  would  help  to  manure  the  ground 
and  keep  otl'  frost.  Rhubarb  growing  out  of  doors  is  so 
simple  that  little  can  be  said  respecting  it.  The  gi-oiind 
being  heavily  manured,  a  plant  is  taken  up  and  ilivided  into 
as  many  eyes  or  buds  as  it  possesses.  These  are  planted 
four  feet  apart,  and  by  the  autumn  tliey  wiU  have  produced 
roots  from  C-ftis.  to  l(l-tos.  in  weight.  The  oldest  roots  are 
generally  taken  up  for  forcing ;  and  by  always  baring  a  good 
rotation,  the  grower  has  the  the  power  of  continually  chang- 
ing the  ground,  and  thus  olitaining  a  heavier  crop.  The 
forced  plants  will  furnish  ej'es  for  a  continual  succession, 
without  gi'owiug  plants  for  tlie  purpose,  and  the  eyes  may 
be  dirided  and  planted  again  for  a  mahi  crop.  I  have  prac- 
tised this  plan  on  a  small  scale  many  yeai-s  ago." 

"  The  following  are  four  first-rate  sorts :  Mitchell's  Eai-ly 
Albert,  Bandall's  Early  Prolific  (this  is  as  yet  little  known, 
but  is  a  gi'eater  beai'er  than  the  Linnseus ;  it  is  high  coloured 
and  well-flavoured),  Jlyatt's  Limifeus  is  next  in  earliness, 
and  Myatt's  Victoria  is  the  latest." 

Of  Thomson's  Dictionary  of  Domestic  Medicine  we 
will  speak  decidedly  when  we  have  a  copy  of  the  work 
complete.  At  present  itp  romises  well,  but  we  have,  in 
books  thus  published,  so  often  been  deceived  by  first 
appearances,  that  we  decline  giving  an  opinion  nntil 
we  have  the  work  entire. 

Of  the  cheaper  successor  to  "  The  Gardeners'  Maga- 
zine of  Botany,"  The  Garden  Companion  and  Florists' 
Ouide,  we  can  give  no  higher  praise,  for  it  is  the 
highest,  than  to  say  that  whilst  its  illustrations  are  as 
beautiful  as  those  of  its  predecessor,  the  contents  are 
superior,  because  more  practical.  As  a  specimen  we 
will  extract  the  following  from  an  excellent  paper  on 
Pompone  Chrysanthemums : — 

"  As  the  Rose  is  tlie  admitted  queen  of  the  summer,  and 
the  Dahlia  the  autumn's  king,  so  may  the  Chrysantliemum 
be  ranked  as  the  king  of  winter;  for,  coming  into  bloom 
just  at  the  season  when  the  autumn  monarch  succumbs  to 
the  terrors  of  the  ice  king,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  floral 
connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  year,  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert,  or  a  stai'  to  cheer  the  florist  when  all 
around  is  dreai'  and  dark.  Unlike  most  other  plant-s,  the 
Chiysanthemuni  seems  to  delight  in  smoke-pent  cities,  for 
withm  a  stone's  throw  of  Fleet  Street,  in  tlie  'I'emple 
Gardens,  abutting  upon  tlie  Jliddlesex  side  of  the  river 
Thames,  may  be  seen  every  autumn  a  display  of  this  flower, 
which,  for  effect,  rivals  tlie  American  Nurseries  of  liagshot, 
or  the  grand  display  of  these  plants  at  Cliiswick  and  the 
Regent's  Park.  Oiu-  attention  was  first  du-ected  to  tliese 
gai-dens  one  thick  November  morning,  when,  the  fog  being 
of  true  London  chai-acter,  we  landed  at  Paul's  Wharf,  and 
wended  our  way  westward  through  Thames  Street,  White- 
friars,  and  the  Temple,  where,  tlirough  the  aid  of  a  sudden 
gleam  of  sunshine,  we  descried,  amid  the  yellow  mist,  a 
grand  display  of  this  splendid  flower.    At  the  first  sight  we 


tliought  they  must  have  been  transplanted  from  some 
submban  nurseiy  or  garden,  but  a  closer  inspection  satis- 
fied us  tliat  they  were  the  veritable  productions  of  the  place. 
In  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  also,  the  Chrysanthemum  flourishes, 
and  would  do  so  more  fully  if  more  attention  was  devoted 
to  its  management;  and  in  most  of  the  Squares  a  few 
straggling  plants  may  be  seen,  amply  testifying,  that,  if 
properly  managed,  they  would  make  London  gay  even  when 
the  country  is  cheerless,  lor  they  are  less  likely  to  be  injured 
by  frost  in  London  than  in  the  suburbs. 

"  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  in  the  uatiu'e  of  things 
that  Chrysantliemums  should  be  rising  in  imbUc  favoiu',  and 
the  gorgeous  specimens  which  have  been  produced  not  only 
of  plants,  but  of  cut  flowers  also,  at  the  Stoke  Neiviugton 
and  other  exhibitions,  prove  that  the  Chrysanthemum,  as  a 
Florists'  Flower,  will  become  as  popular  as  the  Rose,  the 
Dahlia,  and  the  Hollyhock. 

"  Among  the  novelties  lately  brought  into  notice  are  the 
varieties  figured  upon  the  annexed  plate,  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  class  of  Pompones,  or  small  varieties  which  have 
originated  from  the  Chusan  Daisy,  a  vaiiety  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fortune,  from  China,  and  the  ordinary  kinds.  These 
varieties  are  specially  remarkable  to  the  hybridizer  as  baring 
taken  on,  in  crossing,  the  vaiied  colours  of  the  large  kinds 
without  increasing  in  size,  for  though  some  of  them  are 
larger  than  tlie  Chusan  Daisy,  the  majority  scarcely  exceed 
it  in  size,  and  some  of  them  are  even  smaller.  In  form, 
also,  several  of  the  varieties  are  nearly'  perfect,  while  one  of 
them,  called  La  Nain  Bebe,  when  the  flowers  are  fresh,  has 
the  scent  of  ^'iolets  1  The  plants  in  habit  are  mostly 
compact  and  shrabby,  but  some  of  them  are  a  Uttle  inclined 
to  become  tall.  Most  of  the  vai-ieties  flower  very  freely,  and 
tlierefore  are  likely  to  become  very  useful  plants  for  bedding 
out  in  the  flower-garden  for  a  winter's  display ;  hence  we 
shall  addi'ess  oiu'selves  to  their  treatment  for  that  pui'pose, 
in  the  present  notice,  and  leave  the  subject  of  their  cultiva- 
tion for  exhibition  till  a  more  suitable  time. 

"  Premising,  then,  that  you  have  suppUed  yom-self  with 
a  stock  of  plants  of  each  of  the  varieties  which  you  are 
desirous  of  getting  a  quantity  of  for  flower-garden  purposes, 
place  them  at  once  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  pit,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  ir)°  to  5.')°,  and  as  fast  as  they  produce  cuttings 
of  suflicient  length,  take  them  off,  and  strike  them  in  the 
propagating  pit,  or  a  close  frame.  Continue  that  practice 
until  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  each  kind,  and  pot  the 
cuttings  ofl'  as  they  get  well  rooted ;  but  bring  them  up 
hai'dy,  and  keep  them  as  dwarf  as  possible.  'The  young 
plants,  after  they  are  established  in  small  pots,  may  be  pro- 
tected under  temporary  frames,  until  they  are  planted  out 
in  June.  Having  provided  a  sutficient  quantity  of  plants, 
the  next  step  will  be  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  this  should 
be  rather  strong  and  well  enriched,  so  that  the  plants  may 
be  taken  up  with  good  balls.  Now,  if  large  specimens  are 
wanted,  averaging  say  eighteen  inclies  in  height,  and  the 
same  in  diameter,  the  plants  must  be  put  out  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  the  plants  standing  two  feet  apart  in  the  row  ; 
but,  if  smaller  plants  \iill  suffice,  then  you  may  take  the 
cuttings  in  .Tune,  and  after  rooting  them  in  a  close  frame, 
plant  them  out  direct  from  the  cutting  pots,  taking  advantage 
of  dull  showery  weather,  and  just  sticking  them  in  with  a 
dibble,  as  you  would  a  lot  of  cabbage  plants.  These  young 
plants  will  not  require  so  much  room;  and  hence,  if  they 
stand  eighteen  inches  apait  each  way,  that  will  be  suflicient. 
As  soon  as  they  are  established,  and  begin  to  grow  freely, 
go  over  them,  not  later  than  the  middle  of  .Tuly,  and  stop 
eacli  plant  by  cutting  tlie  liead  ott' within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground :  this  will  cause  tliem  to  branch,  and  to  become 
dwarf  and  very  compact  plants.  If  the  larger  plants  are  put 
out,  they  will  require  tlie  same  treatment  as  to  cutting  back, 
or  tliey  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  and  lia\e  all  the  points  of 
the  shoots  layered  the  first  week  in  -\uguat,  by  which  means 
they  will  form  very  dwarf  and  compact  plants  for  potting. 
One  thing,  however,  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  is,  that 
these  small  varieties  must  never  be  stopped  later  than  July, 
or  the  probability  is  that  tliey  will  not  flower.  Through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  the  only  care  the  plants  will  require 
will  be  to  keep  tlie  ground  clear  from  weeds,  and  deeply 
hoed  occasionally ;  to  water  the  plants  in  dry  weather,  giving 
them,  when  necessary,  a  thorough  soaking ;  and  to  protect 
them  by  timely  tying  and  staking,  from  being  broken  by  the 
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wind.  I'owaids  tlie  end  of  August,  if  the  plants  contiuue  to 
grow  strougly,  go  along  each  row  on  one  side,  and  with  a 
bpade  cut  the  roots  to  within  three  or  iourinelicsof  tlie  stem, 
then  in  ahout  a  forluiglit  go  along  the  other  side,  and  cut 
the  roots  iu  tlie  same  way,  and,  it'  necessary,  a  third  and 
fourth  time.  This  will  check  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and 
by  ripening  the  wood  induce  and  promote  the  blooming 
principle.  Chrysanthemums,  to  bloom  them  properly,  should 
not  be  planted  on  a  cold  soil,  as  the  buds  are  found  to  come 
bliud,  liard-eyed,  and  otherwise  deformed ;  therefore,  in 
cold  situations,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  grow  the  plants 
upon  a  south  border,  or  to  remove  them  to  other  situations 
at  the  end  of  September.  They  will  not  receive  much  check 
if  they  are  shaded  afterwards,  and  receive  a  good  drenching 
or  two  of  water." 


GAKDENING  GOSSIP. 

No  greater  responsibility  can  devolve  upon  a,  nation, 
than  that  of  imparting  to  its  colonies,  and  to  the  foreign 
people  beneath  its  rule,  all  the  knowledge  with  which 
Christianity  and  Civilization  have  blessed  its  own  pro- 
gi'ess.  A  nation  which  takes  upon  itself  the  govern- 
ment of  anotlier  people,  conquered  by  its  arms,  stands 
pledged  to  use  its  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquered. 
"  The  situation  of  man  is  tlie  preceptor  of  his  duty," 
said  Mr.  Burke,  when  hurling  his  eloquence  at  the 
East  India  Company ;  and  though  this  Company  have 
come  far  short  of  fulfilling  that  duty  to  the  people  of 
India,  yet,  iu  later  days,  tiiey  have  made  great  advances 
in  the  right  direction,  and  we  believe  that  it  may  now 
be  said  of  them,  that  wiiere  they  conquer  they  benefit. 
One  evidence  of  this,  is  their  liaviug  established  an 
Experimental  Horticultural  Garden  at  Lahore,  and  we 
have  the  pleasure  to  amiounce  that  the  eldest  son  of 
our  able  contributor,  Mr.  Appleby,  is  appointed  its 
curator,  and  the  following  is  a  very  interesting  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters,  which  Mr.  A.  has  kindly  per- 
mitted lis  to  publish — 

It  is  dated,  Lahore,  Ulst  Nov.,  1851 : — "  Since  I  wrote  you 
last  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  situation  of  buper- 
inteudant  of  the  Puiijaub  Hortictdtural  Society's  (iardeu. 
The  Garden  is  about  -to  acres,  and  I  live  iu  a  house  that 
was  inhabited  by  the  celebrated  Kunjeet  !Suig  diuiug  the 
summer  season  ;  this  house  is  eulu-ely  shaded  by  immense 
Mango  ti'ees.  The  liai'den,  generally,  is  well  wooded,  both 
with  li'uit-ti'ees  and  trees  for  use  and  ornament.  There  are 
some  tine  coniferae,  especiaUy  Cupressinse ;  Ciijircssiis  tnndosa 
rises  here  to  a  truly  magnificent  tree.  Urn'  principal  fruits 
are  as  follows  (the  native  names  are  printed  in  italics)  ; — 
Amygdalus  Persica,  the  peach,  Aioo.  A.  vulgaris,  common 
almond,  Badaincc.  A  native  plum,  name  imknown,  Buiir. 
Zizyphus  jtijuba,  Eugenia  jambos.  JIangil'era  mdica,  the 
mango,  Amb.  I'yrus  communis,  the  jiear,  Amrood,  only  one 
vaiiety.  The  quince,  i?i;A.  Eriobotrya.japonica,  theiojiiff*. 
Nephefium  Litclii,  Leccliie ;  this  is,  deservedly,  a  mucli- 
esteemed  fruit,  and  has  a  splendid  ajipearance  as  an  ever- 
green tree.  Cookia  punctata,  iVampea.  Guavas,  several 
varieties,  some  of  which  would  be  acceptable  even  in  Eng- 
land; the  red-fruited,  Psidium  pomilermn,  is  the  most 
esteemed,  and  called  by  the  natives  Lai  amroot.  Of  pome- 
granates, Anar,  we  have  several  varieties,  but  not  so  tine  as 
the  Cabool  ones.  Oranges,  Karungec ;  Limes,  Nimboo  ;  of 
these  two  we  have  thousands,  which  are  very  acceptable  m 
this  wai'm  chmate ;  oranges  are  now  in  line  fruit,  and  will 
be  ripe  next  month.  Pig,  Unjecr,  of  this  fruit  we  have  only 
one  variety.  Plantain,  Kicla,  of  this,  also,  we  have  only 
one  species,  it  is  now  in  tlower,  and  looks  hke  Jlusa  sa- 
pientum.  One  sour  grape,  Limjocrr,  vvliich  has  nearly  over- 
grown a  quarter-of-au-acre,  it  having  lieen  attempted  to 
grow  it  on  pollards  of  the  mulberry.  Grewia  Asiatica, 
I'UmIsii,  is  a  very  nice  and  pleasant  fruit ;  it  being  a  small 


tree  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  fruit  in  the  stoves  in  Europe.  , 
We  have  three  varieties  of  the  midberry,  FikjI,  one  a  small  I 
black  one,  and  the  other  two  green-fruited  ;  these  are  long,  | 
almost  like  a  caterpillar,  and  are  very  stveet.  We  are  ; 
greatly  dcsu'ous  of  having  the  fine  black  vaiiety  of  Europe  ; 
the  secretary  has  written,  I  beheve,  to  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  grafts,  &c.,  but  we  have  not  received  any 
answer  as  yet.  We  are  much  iu  want  of  better  kinds  of 
European  fruits.  The  garden  was  formerly  divided  in  two  ; 
1  have  .joined  them  together,  and  am  forming  a  drive  round 
tlie  outsldrts,  with  an  edging  of  grass  and  a  broad  border 
for  Uowers  on  each  side.  The  soil  is  good,  but  dreadfully  | 
overrun  with  weeds,  as  it  has  been  neglected  for  years.  I 
have  cleared  one  garden  and  sown  it  with  peas,  beans,  and  | 
other  European  vegetables,  which  look  remarkably  well,  and 
astonish  the  uati\  es  not  a  little.  1  will  send  you  a  plan  of 
the  gardens  when  I  have  a  little  time.  The  carriage  drive 
will  be  over  two  miles  long,  so  that  the  border  will  take  an 
immense  quantity  of  flowers,  of  which  1  possess  but  a  small 
lot ;  any  contiibution  from  yom-  friends  would  be  thankfully 
received.  I  am  now  increasing  dalihas  as  much  as  possible  ; 
the  slight  frosts  here  do  not  hurt  them.  1  have  sown  about 
lUUO  pots  of  annuals  to  plant  in  February.  The  native 
gardeners  ai'e  called  Malices,  and  of  these  I  have  14,  and 
about  100  labomers,  not  the  most  industrious  men,  but  I 
hope  to  train  them  to  habits  of  induotry  by-and-by.  I  have 
a  tool  ( only  one )  of  which  they  have  great  horror — a  sparif  ! 
The  tool  used  for  stirring  wy  the  soil  is  something  like 
what  you  call  a  spud,  to  dig  up  docks  with.  EngUsh  gar- 
deners would  be  surpri'^ed  at  the  mode  of  gardening  here ; 
the  native  gardeners  here  wiU  do  anything  if  they  can  sit  to 
it !  I  intend,  if  I  can  possibly  manage  it,  to  trench  the 
greater  pai-t  of  the  garden,  crop  it  with  vegetables  during 
the  cool  season,  and  with  tobacco  and  poppy,  to  make 
opium  witli,  during  the  hot  season  ;  1  am  induced  to  do  it 
in  order  to  raise  tUe  means  to  purcliase  seeds  and  plants. 
Our  donations  and  subscriptions  come  in  very  handsomely ; 
the  Governor  General  has,  I  hear,  been  very  fiberal ; 
Government  has  granted  the  ground,  and  finds  us  in 
bullocks  to  drag  the  water  with,  a  very  necessary  and,  in- 
deed, indispensable  element  for  us  iu  this,  for  five  months, 
dry  climate,  besides  sending  us  -Id  convicts  as  laboui'ers. 

"  I  am  to  have  another  large  garden  shortly,  to  cultivate 
European  fruits  and  flowers  in,  to  chstribute  through  the 
upper  provinces  amongst  the  natives,  and  I  intend,  in  a  few 
months,  to  start  a  gai'dening  periodical  for  the  same  dis- 
tricts. It  is  much  wanted ;  gai'den  information  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  There  is  one  for  the  hot  or  lower  provinces, 
called  Speeds  Indian  Gardener,  hut  very  short,  and  not 
fitted  for  these  parts." 

The  plan  of  giving  prizes  for  the  best  blooini  of  a 
Jiouer  that  a  dealer  has  to  sell,  is  getting  well  under- 
stood. It  pays  well  to  give  a  few  pounds  in  prizes,  if  it 
tempts  people  to  buy  ten  times  the  value  in  the  hope  of 
showing  for  them.  The  only  honest  way  of  doing  this 
is,  if  a  man  has  a  yellow,  to  give  prizes  for  the  best 
yellow;  if  he  has  a  white,  to  give  prizes  for  the  best 
white,  and  so  ou,  challenging  all  that  are  out ;  for  if  a 
flower  will  not  beat  all  iu  its  class,  or,  at  least,  equal  the 
best,  it  is  a  fraud  to  let  it  out  as  a  full-priced  nouelty. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  late  with  some  of  the  societies  to 
suggest,  that  they  ought  to  give  respectable  prizes  to 
those  flowers  which  not  only  make  a  good  appearance, 
but  which  especially  show  the  skill  of  the  gardener ;  we 
allude  to  Balsams  and  Cockscombs,  which  everybody 
may  begin  in  Februai-y  or  March,  or  oven  April,  accord- 
ing to  the  month  of  show.  These  prizes,  therefore^ 
cannot  be  swamped,  as  many  are,  by  people  well  stored 
with  the  plants  to  he  exhibited. 

Tiiere  are  few  things  more  effective,  or  that  better  deserve 
encouragement ;  we  do  not  mean  one  or  two  prizes,  but,  as 
many  can  exhibit,  five  or  six  prizes,  and  let  the  Societies 
decide  what  sized  pots  they  shall  be  shown  in,  say  -Us,  or 
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from  six  to  eight  inches  across,  or  any  other   size  they 
l^lease. 

Proposals  ai-e  out  for  the  establishment  of  a  Society 
of  Amateurs  only,  forinutual  protection  against  worth- 
less flowers,  to  decide  among  themselves  what  novelties 
they  shall  buy,  and  to  receive  at  their  meetings,  for  their 
t  judgment,  any  specimens  which  raisers  choose  to  send; 
moreover,  to  report  to  their  members  quarterly,  at  least, 
the  subjects  they  approve,  and  in  what  degree. 

South  London  Society. — At  the  general  meeting  for 
the  choice  of  officers,  there  were  only  six.  nurserymen 
candidates  to  fill  up  six  vacancies.  This  is  given  as  a 
reason  why  the  partner  of  an  amateur  (who  was  rejected 
for  another  candidate,)  was  not  also  rejected  as  well  as 
the  exhibitor  of  his  tulips.  The  unlooked-for,  but  appa- 
rently unavoidable  re-election,  has  given  great  umbrage 
to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  liberal  members. 

Ranunculus  groving  is  not  unlikely  to  become  more 
general  than  it  has  been  for  some  yeai's. 

Messrs.  Tyso,  Airzee,  Lightbody,  Eead,  Lockhart,  and 
Groom,  will,  we  believe,  favour  us  with  blooms  of  some  of 
their  best,  and  they  have  raised  some  very  beautiful  novel- 
ties, and  we  shall  take  some  pains  to  let  all  likely  amatem-s 
have  a  sight  of  them.  The  planting  time  of  the  show 
varieties,  for  the  June  exhibitions,  is  from  the  fii'st  to  the 
third  week  in  Tebruarj-. 
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HOOKER'S  GOLDEN  CANE. 


Chrysobactbon  Hookekxi. — This  new  addition  to  our 
X.ilyworts  belongs  to  the  section  oi  JntJiericads  (Anthe- 
rieea),  and  is  intermediate  between  Anthericuin  and 
Asplwdel,  indications  which,  with  our  wood-cut,  will 


readily  stamp  its  characteristics  on  the  mind  of  every 
gardener ;  add  to  this,  our  literal  translation  of  the  name 
itself,  and  the  impress  of  the  plant  is  indelibly  fixed  in 
the  memory.  The  name  is  derived  from  Chrysos,  gold, 
and  hahtron,  a  cane,  in  allusion  to  the  scape,  or  flower- 
stem,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  All  the  Lilyworts 
are  six-stamened  (Hexandrous),  and  referred  to  the  first 
order  of  the  sixth  class  in  the  system  of  Linnseus,  Uex- 
andria  Monogynia. 

Hooker's  Golden  Cane  was  discovered  in  New  Zea- 
land, by  Mr.  BidweU,  who  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  at  Kew,  in  18i8,  wliere  it  flowered  for  the  first 
time  last  summer.  It  is,  and  was,  kept  in  a  cool  frame 
aU  the  winter.  It  is  a  native  of  boggy  places.  There 
is  one  other  species  known,  C.  Rossii,  which  is  a  native 
of  Lord  Auckland's  Islands.  —  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  460i.  B.  J. 


THE   DUNG-BED. 

Despise  not,  ye  gentlemen  of  our  time-honoured-craft 
— ye  who  would  keep  us  peiiietually  in  hot  water — a 
few  words  of  advice  to  young  beginners  and  small 
gardeners  on  this  relic  of  by-gone  gardening,  this  strong- 
hold of  our  Abercrombies,  Speechlys,  Forsytbs,  &e.,  &c. 
Not  all  the  iron  in  Birmingham,  and  all  the  water  of 
the  Thames,  have  been  able  as  yet  to  diive  the  old  hot- 
bed from  the  gai'den.  What  the  next  seven  years  may 
do  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be 
conjectured,  that  however  excellent  the  atmosphere  of 
fermenting  materials  may  be,  people  will  begin  to  find 
other  uses  for  manurial  matters,  unless  the  Peruvians 
should  generously  place  their  far-famed  guano  within 
reach  of  all ;  a  consummation  rather  unlikely  to  occtu:. 
As,  therefore,  the  dung-bed's  requiem  may  not  yet  be 
sung,  we  must  stiU  cultivate  acquaintance  with  it. 

About  the  details  of  "  working"  the  dung,  &C.,  much 
was  said  last  spring  by  the  The  Cottage  Gabdener  ; 
and  we  may  now  deal  with  the  subject  more  in  the 
abstract,  casting  a  glance  at  important  details  for  the 
sake  of  new  readers. 

Genek.ul  Policy. — 'We  would  fain  render  tliis  signifi- 
cant; and  the  as])irant  who  (w-ith  an  undue  amount  of 
enthusiasm,  we  may  lament  rather  than  blame)  thinks 
more  of  making  early  dung  beds  for  cucumbers,  melons, 
&c.,  than  of  providing  linings  for  them,  will  find  himself 
in  an  awkward  predicament  before  tlie  eai'ly  spring  has 
passed  away.  He  certainly  may  meet  with  a  little 
genuine  sympathy  from  The  Cottage  Gardener,  fi'om 
men  who  have  passed  through  this  trying  ordeal  in 
tlieir  younger  days,  enabling  them  full  well  to  appre- 
ciate tlie-anything-but-agieeableuess  of  a  false  position, 
and  who,  of  com'se,  ai-e  enabled  to  meet  his  lamenta- 
tions in  the  querist's  column.  Let  every  one,  therefore, 
"  take  stock  "  before  he  apjM'opriates  bis  frames,  pits, 
&c.,  for  the  spring  ;  look  well  at  the  amount  of  ferment- 
able materials,  present  and  prospective. 

And  here,  by  a  timely  forecast,  means  may  be  taken 
to  economise  hot  manm-e,  and  other  fermentative  mate- 
rials used  as  linings,  by  laying  by  all  boughs  and 
branches  of  evergreens,  the  pnmmgs  of  the  shrubbery, 
&c.,  such  should  be  preserved  in  a  most  miserly  way,  for 
their  use  is  very  considerable. 

The  wind  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  dung-bed,  and 
those  who  are  short  of  warm  manure  should  keep  theii' 
linings  constantly  sheltered  by  protectors,  and  these 
may  be  boughs  or  branches  stuck  all  over  them.  Nor 
is  economy  the  only  object ;  a  covering  of  some  kind  as 
protective  of  the  linings,  is  of  eminent  service  in  pre- 
venting sudden  fluctuations,  and  too  severe  depressions 
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of  the  internal  warmth.  It  is  a  very  good  plau  to  liave 
some  wooden  protectors  covered  willi  mats  or  straw, 
made  specially ;  we  use  the  former,  lor  tlicy  are  speedily 
made,  the  frame  work  being  firm,  they  are  renewed  at 
any  time  in  Ave  minutes.  These  may  be  made  like  a 
sasli-frame,  four  sides,  of  about  half  the  substance  of  a 
cucumber-light,  with  a  diagonal  strip  at  each  angle  to 
strengthen  it.  We  make  these  just  the  size  of  a  full- 
sized  Russia  mat,  which  is,  we  believe,  about  eight  feet 
long  or  so,  and  perhaps  four  feet  wide.  When  we  receive 
our  stock  of  mats  for  the  season,  we  sort  out  all  the  red- 
dest and  most  oily-looking  for  such  purposes,  and  such 
we  stretch  on  this  frame,  one  mat  to  each,  nailing  it 
round  the  edge,  tlie  nails  being  driven  through  a  piece  of 
list  to  secure  them.  These  we  find  valuable  things ;  indeed 
better  than  the  boughs,  although  rather  more  e.\pen- 
sive,  but  they  save  labour.  Our  linings  are  always  sur- 
rounded with  a  frame  of  these,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
each  frame  is  in  a  little  snug  framed  ground  ol  its  own, 
and  the  saving  of  labour  consists  in  the  speed  with 
which  they  can  be  removed  when  operations  become 
necessary,  for,  in  this  case,  the  boughs  are  more  tedious. 
On  the  clever  management  of  the  linings,  much  of 
the  success  of  the  forcer  depends,  and  amongst  other 
points,  turnings  should  be  practised  once  a  week,  if 
possible,  untU  AprU.  All  materials  should  be  fermented 
slightly  before  used,  in  order  to  secure  equal  moisture, 
and  when  applied  to  the  pits  or  frames  all  snow  be 
swept  otl'  as  soon  as  possible :  nothing  depresses  the 
temperature  worse  tlian  snow.  In  very  windy  wea- 
ther, and  when  the  temperatiu'e  becomes  suddenly  de- 
pressed, we  are  in  the  habit  of  elevating  our  protec- 
tors so  as  to  carry  the  wind  completely  above  the  face  of 
the  glass.  The  ti-ont,  or  south  side  linings  should  ever 
receive  most  attention ;  for  as  the  heat  within  will 
follow  the  incUnatiou  of  the  roof,  or,  in  other  words,  will 
rise,  a  liberal  supply  must  be  insured  where  the  greatest 
demand  exists.  And  here  we  must  urge  another  well- 
known  maxim  amongst  the  practicals  ;  that  is,  never  to 
disturb  the  whole  of  your  linings  at  one  time  ;  do  the 
front  this  week,  and  the  back  in  the  next,  and  so  on 
with  the  rest. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  interior  of  the  frame, 
beginning  with  a  talk  about  sueet  dang,  certainly  not  a 
consistent  mode  of  expression  at  first  sight ;  but  as  we 
have  no  other  technical  mode  of  description  more  appro 
priate,  and  as  it  will  not  do  for  eveiy  scribbler  to  coin 
words,  the  term,  perhaps,  had  better  pass  on.  Sweet- 
ness, then,  in  the  dung,  of  which  the  early  bed  must  be 
in  part  compounded,  is  so  essential,  that  all  the  pre- 
ceding prattle  about  linings  may  speedily  be  rendered 
useless  by  a  non-observance  of  this  previous  arrange- 
ment. It  was  before  observed,  that  the  "  working  of 
I  dung"  was  handled  in  close  detail  in  preceding  numbers; 
we  will,  however,  so  far  trespass  on  the  courtesy  of 
our  more  experienced  readers  as  to  point  to  a  few 
facts. 

If  fresh  dung  from  the  stable  door  be  thrown  speedily 
I  in  a  heap,  in  a  moist  state,  it  will  give  out  most  delete- 
rious gases  for  some  time;  and,  if  not  turned  in  a  week 
or  ten  days,  an  excess  of  dryness  will  occur,  which  will 
shortly  render  the  dung  well-nigh  useless  for  heating 
purposes.  Regular  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  by  a  due  amount  of  this,  and  a  frequent  turning, 
so  as  to  expose  in  due  succession  all  parts  of  the  heap 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  process  termed  by 
gardeners  "  sweetening "  is  accomplished,  which  is  a 
brief  term  for  driving  oft'  the  ammoniacal  gases. 

So,  then,  frequent  turning  and  moistening  is  the  way 

to  dissipate  those  gases  which,  in  too   concenti'ated  a 

state,  are  destructive  to  vegetable  life ;  and  once  a  week 

\  may  suffice   for  the   turning.    We   may   here   inquire 

'  whether  it  is  expedient  to  use  dung  alone.     Nothing 

^  that  we  could  ever  discover  is  comparable  to  dung  and 


oak  leaves,  in  equal  parts,  or  if  not  oak,  any  other  leaves 
available. 

Of  course,  this  advice  applies  to  tlie  very  early  dung- 
bed  ;  those  made  later  may  have  their  amount  of  leaves 
nuich  increased.  It  is  very  necessary  in  the  earlier 
beds — and,  indeed,  in  all  beds — that  they  retain  their 
warmth  for  a  very  long  period  ;  we  may  as  well  say  at 
once  that  its  fermentative  character  should  never  entirely 
cease  whilst  the  occupants  continue  producing.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  ills  that  are  fatal  to 
the  cucumber,  melon,  and  other  forced  vegetables  and 
fruits,  are  attributable  to  an  improper  declining  of 
bottom-warmth — the  forcer's  grand  requirement.  If  om- 
districts,  noted  for  the  production,  out-doors,  of  cucum- 
bers, very  early  potatoes,  &c.,  be  exammed,  it  will  be 
found  that  their  envied  success  depends  on  local  circum- 
stances pre-existent  and  independent  of  the  means  taken 
to  produce  the  respective  crops.  Peculiarity  of  mecha- 
nical texture  in  the  soil,  a  dry  bottom,  an  inclination  to 
the  sun,  the  shelter  of  distant  high  grounds,  and,  per- 
haps, we  may  add,  in  many  cases,  a  somewhat  dark- 
coloured  soil  absorbing  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
solar  rays — ^in  other  words,  a  soil  at  once  fertile,  accu- 
midative,  and  retentive  of  the  sun's  warmth,  with  an 
immunity  from  cutting  winds.  All  this,  although  some- 
what digressive,  is  at  least  illustrative,  and  will  serve  to 
draw  attention  to  the  utility  of  bottom-heats,  not  fierce, 
but  permanent. 

Next  let  us  consider  ventilation.  Somehow  the  word 
ventilate  amongst  some  of  the  gardening  craft  has 
attained  such  an  indefiniteness,  that,  like  some  acts  of 
parliament  we  have  been  told  of,  a  man  may  drive  a 
coach  and  six  through  them.  "  Give  air,"  says  one ; 
"Let  out  heat,"  says  a  second;  "Let  the  moistm-e 
escape,"  says  a  third  ;  and  a  fourth  wiser,  as  we  think, 
than  all  the  foregoing  "  sound  practitioners,"  whispers, 
'■  Promote  a  constant,  although  quiet,  motion  in  your 
confined  atmosphei'e,  inasmuch  as  the  object  is  not  to 
cultivate  obscure  ferns,  fungi,  and  other  Cryptogamous 
things,  but  really  useful  fruits  and  vegetables;  let,  there- 
fore, stagnation  of  air  be  the  exception,  by  no  means 
the  rule."  But  the  novice  will  say.  How  am  I  to  •'  give 
air"  with  sucli  a  wind — such  a  frost?  Certainly,  with  an 
outside  thermometer  of  ten  to  twenty  degrees  of  frost, 
or  a  cutting  north-easter,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  one  due 
north,  this  "  motion  in  the  air"  need  not  be  attempted. 
But  our  opmion  is,  that  motion,  circulation,  call  it  what 
you  will,  may  be  maintained  day  and  night  for  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  forcing  season. 

And  now  it  will  be  seen  why  so  much  fuss  was  made 
in  the  commencement  of  this  letter  about  good  linings. 
Let  no  novitiate  suppose  that  by  making  powerful  beds 
ho  will  thus  be  enabled  to  compete  with  severe  cold. 
No,  strange  to  say,  if  excess  is  practised  in  this  part  of 
the  business,  the  odds  are  that  burning  takes  place ; 
"there  is  a  traitor  within  the  camp."  Here,  a  little 
inflimity  attaches  to  the  old  "dung-bed,"  it  is  often 
guilty  of  extremes,  and  liable  to  vicissitudes. 

As  parting  advice,  then,  we  say,  so  discreetly  manage 
your  dung-working  as  to  dissipate  the  noxious  gases, 
yet  retain  a  strong  fibre  in  the  fermenting  mass ;  one, 
in  fact,  capable  of  speedily  sympathising  for  months  with 
the  "linings."  These  things  done,  and  the  former 
advices  carried  out,  try  and  persuade  your  cucumbers 
and  melons  to  fancy  themselves  out-ofdoors  in  their 
own  clime,  and  they  will  by  no  means  be  oflended.  We 
did  intend  to  have  added  a  few  remarks  on  sonre  points 
of  subsequent  culture;  and  amongst  the  rest  about  the 
application  of  sulphur,  about  which  we  have  received,  it 
seems,  a  kindly  hint  and  challenge  from  our  very 
scientific  and  clever  helpmate,  Mr.  i'ish.  This,  however, 
must  stand  over,  as  nothing  imminent  pertains  to  delay 
in  this  respect.  R>  Erbingion. 
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BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

Theke  is  a  wliite-flowered  variety  of  Unique,  a  very 
stroug  grower,  and  the  leaves  not  so  soft  or  downy  ;  but 
it  flowers  too  sparingly  for  a  bedder,  and  it  seems  to  be 
quite  barren.  It  is  a  good  variety,  however,  to  force  in 
the  spring  for  cut  flowers,  and  the  way  to  make  the 
most  of  it  is  to  keep  it  well  cramped  at  tlie  roots  all  the 
summer,  and  to  have  it  in  its  tlowenng  pot  before  the 
middle  of  .fuly,  and  ftom  that  time  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember to  keep  it  stopped  at  every  second  joint  it  makes, 
it  will  stand  tiie  same  degree  of  heat  as  Alba  muUijiont, 
but  will  not  come  into  flower  so  soon.  Every  conceiv- 
able experiment  ought  to  be  tried  with  this  geranium, 
to  see  if  it  can  be  made  to  seed.  Starvation  at  the 
roots,  old  age,  and  a  sudden  check  or  change  of  tem- 
peratm-e  at  the  moment  the  flowers  are  ripe  for  crossing, 
are  the  best-lmown  rules  for  causing  geraniums,  that  ai-e 
shy  to  seed,  to  become  breeders.  The  easiest  way  to 
accomplish  all  this  is  to  use  poor,  light  soil  for  pottmg. 
to  keep  the  plant  or  plants  in  the  same  pot  for  years, 
witliout  any  change  of  soil,  to  give  them  no  stimulus,  by 
extra  heat  or  otherwise,  through  the  whole  winter  and 
spring,  and  to  endeavour  to  keep  them  back  from  bloom- 
ing to  a  later  period  than  is  natural  to  them,  and  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  open  stop  the  shoot  a  joint  beyond 
the  truss,  and  set  the  plant  in  a  cold  tli-aught,  and  give 
it  very  little  water  for  a  few  days.  I  am  quite  confident 
that  each  of  these  steps  will  help  a  shy  breeder  to  seed, 
also  that  old  age  helps  the  process. 

The  cause  of  barrenness  in  geraniums  is  more  myste- 
rious than  that  in  any  otiier  family  of  plants  that  I  have 
tried.  I  never  met  a  single  instance  in  the  whole  race 
in  which  the  female  organs  were  not  quite  perfect,  as  far 
as  could  be  made  out  even  by  the  help  of  magnifiers. 
The  male  organs,  on  tlic  other  hand,  have  all  kinds  of 
defects,  from  a  barren  anther  to  the  want  of  any  traces 
of  their  existence  beyond  a  toothed  rmg  wlierc  they 
ought  to  spring  from.  Their  numbers,  when  they  are 
developed,  are  as  variable  as  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
Another  freak  worthy  of  notice,  and  one  which  ought  to 
save  a  promising  seedling,  is  that  for  some  years  a  seed- 
ling may  be  quite  destitute  of  pollen,  and  yet  turn 
round  after  a  whUe  and  produce  pollen  in  abundance. 
Witness  CompMtiim,  in  which,  at  ih-st,  you  could  not 
meet  with  a  pollen  anther  in  a  hundred  flowers,  but  now 
it  is  as  rare  to  find  a  barren  anther.  The  same  with 
Tom  Thumb.  I  recollect  Mr.  Ayres,  who  first  brought 
Tom  into  notice,  being  quite  fierce  with  some  one  who 
offered  seeds  of  it  for  sale  ;  he  said  the  thing  was  down- 
right imposition,  that  he  had  known  it  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  that  it  produced  no  seeds  at  all.  ^Meantime, 
however,  Tom  was  getting  up  to  the  age  of  manhood, 
and  thenceforward  has  seeded  as  freely  as  any  of  them. 

Now,  it  is  weU  worth  wldle  to  keep  this  in  mind,  as 
when  wc  get  a  seedling,  liowover  poor  in  colom,  from  a 
section  that  is  hard  to  seed,  we  ought  to  keep  it  some 
years,  although  at  first  we  might  think  it  of  no  use 
because  it  had  no  pollen.  The  very  distinct  sections  of 
geraniums  will  only  cross — for  some  generations — with 
others  belonging  to  the  same  section  as  themselves,  and 
when  any  of  these  are  ticklish  to  seed,  a  seedling  like 
the  above  comes  in  very  useful  if  it  ever  produces  pollen. 
Hence  it  is  that  I  wotdd  strongly  recommend  the  While 
Unique  to  be  kept  for  the  chance  of  yet  getting  it  to 
seed,  or  even  to  yield  poUen,  because  we  are  very  short 
of  kinds  in  the  section  of  I'nique,  and  they  have  not  yet 
crossed  witli  any  in  tlie  other  sections. 
■  Moore's  Defiance  is  the  oitly  other  sort  that  I  imow 
of  which  belongs  to  the  true  Unique,  or  Cajiilatum, 
section,  and,  like  the  white  one,  it  is  hitherto  quite 
barren ;  it  has  dull  scarlet  flowers,  runs  a  long  way, 
but  with  us  it  does  not  make  a  good  bed ;  but  I  am  told 
that  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  leave  it  out  in  the  beds 


from  year  to  year,  with  a  shght  covering  in  winter,  and 
by  that  means  it  blooms  beautifully  every  year,  and  is 
one  of  their  best  bedders  there.  1  have  no  doubt  but 
the  white  one,  under  this  treatment,  would  answer 
equally  well. 

Here,  then,  ends  the  list  of  this  section,  Queen  of 
Porlugul,  very  scarce ;  Shrubland  Pel,  much  scarcer ; 
Unique,  piu'ple  and  white;  and  Moore's  Defiance.  It 
wUl  save  trouble  in  om'  correspondence,  if  om'  readers 
will  bear  in  mind  that  no  other  geranium  that  we  know 
of  will  cross  with  any  of  these ;  but  still  that  is  no  reason 
why  some  one  might  not  succeed  better,  and  a  hap 
hazard  experiment  may  prove  how  little  the  best  of  us 
know  on  the  subject,  For  walls  or  pillars,  and  for 
pyramidal  training  in  pots,  the  Unique  section  is  well 
atlapted,  owing  to  theii'  free  growth  and  long-jointed 
stems ;  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  young  gentle- 
man who  sent  us  word  about  the  best  way  of  rooting 
cuttings  of  them  in  summer. 

Ladi/  Marij  Fox  is  the  best  and  the  last  of  its 
race.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  liave  another  belong- 
ing to  the  same  section,  but  I  have  known  a  good 
many  of  them.  Eeniforme  and  Scejiefiorum  were  the 
wild  parents  from  whence  this  favourite  race  first 
sprang.  The  third  or  fourth  generation  in  tlus  line 
produced  one  called  Ignescens,  which  was  a  great 
favomite  thirty  years  ago.  After  that  came  Ignescens 
major,  a  still  greater  favomite  foUowed  by  Fire  King. 
which  brought  them  to  the  borders  of  the  Unique 
section.  If  these  old  geraniums  ai'e  now  lost,  as  I  ex- 
pect they  are,  we  have  no  means  left  us  to  extend  the 
race  of  Lady  Manj  Fox,  for  I  am  quite  certain  it  will 
never  cross  with  any  other  geranium  out  of  its  own 
strain.  No  one  can  take  more  pains  with  it,  or  tiy  more 
vai-ied  experiments  with  it  than  I  have  done,  and  as  1 
am  constantly  asked  how  to  improve  or  go  to  work  with 
such  and  such  bedders,  I  mean  to  put  the  whole  on  the 
best  footing  I  can  before  I  have  done  with  them.  1 
know  very  weU,  however,  how  Lady  Mary  Fox,  or  the 
breed  to  wliich  it  belongs,  may  be  improved  to  a 
certainty,  and  that  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning  again, 
and  to  keep  every  plant  that  seeds  in  every  cross  or 
generation,  until  you  push  the  race  to  the  exact  stage  at 
which  we  now  see  it  represented  in  Lady  Mary  Fo.v, 
that  is,  to  a  dead  lock.  Then  turn  back,  and  see  which 
are  the  best  of  your  reserved  seedlings  which  jiroved  fer- 
tile, and  then  cross  them  round  in  a  ch'cle  imder  very 
high  cultivation.  This  is  exactly  the  route  by  which 
the  florists  have  brought  up  their  Pelargoniums  to  be 
the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  yet  many  of  them  deny  the 
inference  when  they  say  that  breedmg  in-and-in  spoils 
their  stock,  when  the  truth  is  that  nothing  else  but 
breeding  iu-and-in  has  been  going  on  among  them  for 
the  last  twenty  year's.  The  oti'spring  of  three  wildings 
only  are  the  only  materials  that  have  been  worked  on 
with  during  that  time.  However  the  tints  have  been 
varied,  the  blood  has  not  been  altered  since  Garth  and 
I'oster,  the  fathers  of  the  large  geraniums,  took  the  reins 
from  the  hands  of  Dennis  and  Weltje,  the  last  of  the 
old  race  of  breeders.  Breeding  in-and-in  went  on  pros- 
perously for  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years,  but,  like  our  bed- 
ders, it  has  come  to  a  stand  stiU  atl'aii-  at  last.  I  have 
seen  every  new  seedling,  as  it  appeared  in  London  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  were  it  not  that  the  '■  fancy  " 
ones  had  been  made  use  of,  and  have  given  some  fine 
variations  to  the  race,  I  can  safely  assert  that  there  was 
not  a  single  improvement  as  to  race,  in  all  the  seecUings 
which  were  exhibited  for  the  last  ten  years,  although  a 
wonderful  improvement  was  going  on  all  the  time 
according  to  the  views  of  the  florist's  fancy.  Circulai'ity 
and  substance  of  jietal  kept  the  game  alive  all  that  time, 
but  at  last  the  "  Little  Fancies  "  made  a  grand  improve- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoyle.  Aja.i-  and  Ucelhita 
leading  the  way.     Their  jioinls  ought  not  to  be  lost,  nor 
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a  seedling  oi  good  colour  got  in  the  same  straju  tor  years, 
it'  it  seeds,  altliough  the  ttowers  gaped  like  snapdragons. 
The  groat  taidt,  or  inist'ortune,  has  been,  that  as  soon  as 
an  improved  seedling  appeared  in  any  section,  the  more 
inferior  parents  were  cast  away,  and  wlien  that  race 
arrived  at  the  last  stage  and  heeamc  entirely  barren, 
there  woro  no  more  plants  left  to  oxiiorinieut  on  in  any 
other  direction.  /auIi/  Mary  Fox,  lioiiije  ct.  JVoir,  IJiiei- 
ci/olitim,  Vocciiiium,  l:jidonUi.  iSplcvnii,  and  a  few  others 
are  familiar  instances  in  proof  of  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, every  one  of  them  being  in  the  last  stage  of  so 
many  sections,  and  all  of  thorn  baiTen,  with  none  of 
their  respective  sections  now  loft  to  try  more,  experi- 
ments with.  Eor  a  long  time  1  thought  the  Dindeiiui- 
tuin  section  was  in  its  last  stage  also,  but  1  got  one  seed- 
ling from  Diademalum  ruhescens,  the  one  called  liegmm, 
the  fourth  variety,  three  of  which  produce  abundance  of 
pollen,  so  that  we  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  DUidcmatum  section  may  yet  be  much  improved. 

Sidonia,  Spleenil  nud  Biadeinatiini-  bimlor,  v/iih  striped 
flowers,  puzzle  me  as  to  their  parentage ;  they  are  the 
produce  of  three  distinct  mothers  by  the  pollen  of  one 
type,  whatever  it  may  be.  In  Sidonia  wo  see  the  gouty 
I  stems  of  some  of  the  tuberous-rooted  sections  quite  ap- 
1  parent,  and  so  seeing,  there  can  be  uo  question  about 
the  great  changes  which  may  yet  be  ellectcd  by  intro- 
ducing the  pollen  of  the  wild  tuberous  species  to  some 
of  our  improved  sections. 
!  There  is  Curate,  a  perfectly  barren  kind,  and  only 
removed  a  lew  generations  fi'om  Beni/orme,  by  the 
pollen  of  some  of  the  oak-leaved  section ;  but  now  wc 
tiave  uo  means  of  improving  it,  or  of  varying  the  expe- 
riments by  which  it  tirst  appeared.  In  short,  taking  a 
general  view  of  all  our  best  bedders,  we  shall  tind  our- 
selves in  a  fix,  from  which^we  cannot  budge  one  step  for 
want  of  materials ;  and  it  is  much  better  to  own  the 
fact  at  once,  and  not  waste  more  time  in  hopeless  expe- 
riments ;  but  let  me  give  a  description  of  these  barren 
ones,  for  the  use  of  young  beginners. 

The  breed  of  the  Unique  1  have  already  described, 
and  they  are  all  barren  except  (fniijue  itself.  Ladi/ 
Mary  Fox  is,  perhaps,  the  best  bedder  of  all ;  the 
flowers  are  lai'ge,  orange  red,  with  large  daik  blotches 
in  the  upper  petals.  It  should  not  be  propagated  ui  the 
summer,  because  after  it  comes  into  flower  to  the  end 
of  the  season,  there  is  no  cutting  to  be  got  from  a 
thousand  plants  except  of  "  flowering  wood,"  and  that 
soon  turns  a  plant  naked  and  too  loose  for  a  well-clothed 
bed.  1  burnt  my  fingers  with  it  twice  Irom  over- 
greediness,  striving  to  get  rich  in  it  too  soon,  instead  of 
being  content  with  spring  cuttings,  which  never  fail  to 
make  fine  healthy  plants  with  full  foliage.  It  will  not 
stand  forcing.  Rouge  ei  Noir  is  quite  baiTen,  but  has 
plenty  of  pollen  ;  the  flowers  are  red  imd  black,  as  the 
name  implies,  it  is  the  hardiest  of  all  tlie  bedders,  and 
the  freest  grower ;  will  easUy  root  all  the  year  round, 
and  never  fails  to  bloom  freely  to  the  very  end  of  the 
season,  unless  the  soil  is  rich.  Toor  dry  soil  suits  it 
best,  and  the  older  the  plants  are  the  better  they  flower. 
Mr.  Davidson,  my  successor,  intends  planting  a  row  of 
it  next  summer  close  under  a  hedge  of  Oloire  de 
Rommene  rose.  The  effect  will  be  good,  no  doubt,  for 
the  particular  situation;  but  the  combination,  or  the 
two  together,  in  nine  places  out  of  ten,  would  not  please 
fastidious  people.  D.  Beaiox. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  CAPE  HEATHS. 

Having  attended  to  the  modes  of  propagating  by  seeds 
and  by  cuttings,  and  stated  the  soil  and  conditions  most 
suitable :  having  stated  that,  in  many  cases,  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  purchase  nice  young  plants  than  to 
raise  them  ;  and  having  given  dh'ections  for  the  choos- 
ing of  plants  in  general,  and  hard-wooded  plants,  such 


as  Heaths,  in  particular,  I  now  proceed  to  their  general 
management,  not  confining  myself,  however,  to  the  well- 
trodden  highway,  wdiere  those  who  arc  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing the  most  extensive  means  alone  could  follow ; 
but  taking  a  saunter  into  the  by-lanes,  whenever  the 
doing  so  would  be  of  service  to  those  with  very  limited 
conveniences,  and  who  yot  wish  to  possess  a  few  of  these 
interesting  plants. 

Particular  as  are  the  attentions  necessary  in  raising 
plants  from  cuttings,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  some 
very  successful  lu  propagating,  are  not  equally  success- 
ful in  growing  the  plants  afterwards.  This  is,  so  far,  a 
matter  of  regret,  as  it  helps  to  foster  the  idea  that  there 
is  something  of  the  "  mysterious  "  about  Heath  growing, 
known  only  to  the  few.  I  have  already,  as  a  matter  of 
honesty,  indicated  the  common  causes  of  failure  in  mixed 
houses,  where  a  show  of  bloom  is  required  in  whiter ; 
but  these  obviated  by  care  and  forethought,  there  will, 
of  necessity,  be  no  more  dithculty  with  a  Heath  than 
with  any  other  plant  we  usually  cultivate.  The  great 
pro]iortion  of  failures  among  young  beginners,  is  the 
consequence  of  mistaken  fondling  rather  than  neglect. 

On  the  other  hand,  want  of  high  success  in  growing  in 
the  case  of  those  extra-successful  in  propagating,  in  the 
iew  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation, 
seemed  to  be  owing  to  a  want  of  suflicient  attention 
after  the  plants  had  airived  at  a  certain  stage.  No  hen 
could  be  more  attentive  to  the  brood  under  her  wings 
than  they  to  the  tit-bits  under  the  bell-glasses,  but,  un- 
gifted  with  the  instinct  of  the  fowl,  they  dismissed  from 
their  tending  care  their  yoiuiglings  long  before  they 
could  shift  for  themselves ;  in  other  words,  consigned 
them  to  a  treatment  the  very  opposite  of  that  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  Thus,  wlio  can  look  at  and 
not  admire  the  order  and  the  method  in  which  these  pro- 
pagating pots  have  been  prepared;  the  draining,  the 
soil,  the  sand,  all  so  perfect ;  the  planting  so  regular 
and  mathematically  correct,  and  the  glasses  so  clean  and 
nice  ;  moisture  regulated  as  if  there  was  an  liygrometer 
under  every  glass,  and  aii'  and  light  meted  out  to  the 
circumsUmces  of  the  little  inmates;  nay,  we  may  go  a 
step  further,  and  ponder  over  the  care  exorcised  when 
three  or  four  little  plants  are  inserted  round  the  sides 
of  a  pot,  though  even  then  the  first  symptoms  of  care- 
less go-a-head-ism  may  be  manifesting  itself  in  the 
deficiency  of  drainage,  and  the  too  open,  or  too  close, 
nature  of  the  soil,  from  the  eli'ects  of  which  the  young 
plimts  are  saved  by  their  proximity  to  the  sides  of  tlie 
pot,  acting  as  a  safety  dram.  But  let  such  a  superiority 
to  trifles  go  on  tor  a  year,  or  several  years,  and  imder 
repeated  shiftiugs,  and  some  fine  morning,  when  you 
cannot  conceive  how,  yet  the  plants  will  gcifoxy  under 
all  your  care.  You  turn  one  out  of  its  pot,  and  find  there 
are  only  two  or  three  bits  of  crocks  for  drainage,  and 
these  arc  cemented  together  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  by  all  the  finer  soil  becoming  washed  down 
there  ;  while  evidence  is  not  absent,  owing  to  this  and 
tlie  constituents  of  the  soil,  that  the  roots  have  been 
placed  alternately  in  a  marsli  and  on  a  dry  hill  top. 
Noting  this  observation  down,  and  proceeding  in  your 
examination,  you  may  find  that  the  collar  of  one  plant 
(that  point  whence  roots  and  stem  proceed)  is  sunk  as 
much  in  the  soil  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  sink  a 
"Water  LUy  under  water ;  while,  in  the  case  of  another 
plant,  you  may  find  that  not  only  the  collar  of  the  plant, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  its  ball  and  roots  are  as 
carefidly  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  pot,  as  Mr. 
Appleby  would  direct  for  some  of  his  gorgeous  Epiphytes. 
Amid  such  extremes  there  must  be  a  medium,  not  only 
of  safety,  but  of  success ;  and  keeping  in  view  the 
beginnings,  1  consider  that  not  the  least  important  of 
these  is  the 

PottiiiJ]. — It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  attention  was 
directed  to  this  generally,  and  what  is  necessary  for  the 
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present,  therefore,  may  be  comprised  in  a  brief  compass. 
First,  the  pots  should  be  clean,  or  new,  well-burned, 
neither  so  hard  as  to  be  partly  vitrified,  nor  so  soft  as 
to  be  spongy,  and  very  porous.  The  inferiority  of  the 
latter,  to  weil-burned  pots,  was  first  stated,  so  far  as  1 
am  aware,  in  the  pages  of  this  work,  if  the  pots  are 
new,  they  should  be  steeped  in  water,  and  then  dried ; 
otherwise  they  woidd  greeddy  suck  moisture  from  the 
soil  next  them,  and  thus  deceive  you  as  to  when  water- 
ing is  required.  Old  pots,  after  washmg,  should  also 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  using.  If  very  dirty,  the 
scrubbing  will  be  rendered  more  easy  by  putting  soda 
in  the  water,  and  using  it  in  a  warm  state :  dip  the  pot 
in  clean  water  after  doing  so.  The  man  who  woidd  put 
a  nice  plant  in  a  dirty  pot  deserves  to  be,  and  in  all 
likehhood  will  be,  a  "  stick-in-the-mud  "  for  hfe. 

2ndly.  Drainage.  I  merely  recommended  caps  to 
cover  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  pot :  a  good  substi- 
tute is  a  piece  of  broken  pot,  with  its  convex  side  down- 
wards, so  placed  that  a  worm  could  not  wriggle  itself 
in.  This  must  be  surrounded  with  other  pieces  placed 
hollow.  It  matters  not  much  what  it  is  (crocks,  pebbles, 
washed  gravel,  or  charcoal;  we  woidd  have  a  part  of  the 
latter,  and  would  not  object  to  some  of  each)  provided 
there  are  several  layers,  and  the  smallest  uppermost. 
This  is  of  more  importance  if,  as  recommended  above, 
the  first  crock  is  placed  with  its  rounded  side  downwards; 
for  though  that  would  not  prevent  the  extra  water 
draining  away,  yet  it  would  be  apt  to  become  water- 
logged if  the  finer  soil  was  washed  down,  and  blocked 
up  around  it.  To  counteract  this  wc  place  the  fine 
drainage  uppennost,  and,  to  make  doubly  sm-e,  we  place 
a  thin  layer  of  moss  over  the  drainage  to  separate  it 
from  the  soil.  ^Moss,  aU  things  consiilored,  is  the  best. 
Chopped  wheat-straw  is  an  ulterior  substitute,  as  it 
possesses  none  of  the  moisture-retaining  qualities  of  the 
moss,  and  neither  does  it  so  eft'ectually  prevent  the  finer 
soil  passuig.  Trom  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  the  depth 
of  the  pot  may  be  considered  an  average  for  drainage ; 
but  for  strong-growing  Heaths  less  will  do,  and  for 
tender,  slowly-growing  ones  more  will  be  uecessaiy, 
unless  great  care  is  taken  to  prepare  the  compost  m 
such  a  mannin-  that  there  need  be  no  dread  about  using 
the  watering-pot. 

3rdly.  The  Compost.  The  right  soil  I  have  already 
described.  The  mode  of  preparmg  it  nuist  be  regulated 
by  the  size  and  age  of  the  plant,  and  the  size  of  the 
shift  given.  It  is  generally  got  in  turves  from  an  upland 
Heath.  For  the  first  pricking-out  of  young  plants,  and 
for  one  or  two  subsequent  shiltings,  these  turves  may  be 
knocked  or  beaten  to  pieces  with  a  spade.  For  such 
small  plants  the  soil  must  be  fine  and  lighter,  that  is, 
containing  more  sand,  than  that  required  for  older 
plants.  This  is  the  only  case  in  wluch  I  would  admit 
of  sifting  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  for 
sepai'ating  the  Hug  and  more  turfy  portions  of  the  heath 
mould,  as  these  latter  will  be  required  for  older  plants. 
For  the  second  or  third  shiftings,  when  small  shilts  ai-e 
given,  the  above  sifted  soil  would  answer  well,  provided 
it   was   sifted   over  again,  with   a  very  fine  sieve,  for 

,  removing  tho  finer  eaitliy  matter.  After  the  plants  had 
tilled  a  four-inch  pot,  this  is  the  only  use  I  would  put  a 
sieve  to  in  prepaiing  compost  for  them.  After  this,  also, 
though  it  might  not  answer  in  a  commercial  establishment, 
I  would  advise  amateurs  to  discard  the  spade  for  chop- 
ping their  turves,  and  to  pull  them  to  pieces  with  then- 
hands.  This  will  require  more  time,  but  you  will  have 
no  reason  afterwards  to  regret  it  as  mispent.  You  will 
thus  obtain  pieces  of  the  size  you  want,  without  a  gi'eat 
portion  being  rendered  too  small  for  yoiu  purpose.  In 
the  tearing  it  asunder  plenty  of  fine  matter  will  be 
obtained  to  pack  the  lumpier  pieces  firmly.  The  best 
devised  garden  uteusU  is  nothing  compared  to  fingers 

!   for  such  work.    The  size  of  the  turfy  pieces  must  be 


proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  and  the  size  of  the 
shift  given.  The  larger  ranging  firom  the  size  of  a  field- 
beau  in  a  four-inch  pot  to  that  of  a  walnut,  and  hen's 
egg  in  one  of  sixteen  inches,  with  intermediate  smaller 
sizes  down  to  the  dustier  matter  that  unites  them  all 
together.  Openness,  united  with  firmness,  is  thus  ob- 
tained for  the  equalizuig  of  moisture  and  atmospheric 
influences.  A  result  to  be  gained,  neither  by  using 
few  and  large  pieces,  nor  yet  by  going  to  the  other 
exti-eme  and  adopting  finely-sifted  soil.  The  Heath 
soil  if  kept  out  of  doors,  will  seldom  be  too  wet, 
unless  in  rainy  weather,  when  it  may  quickly  be  suffi- 
ciently dried.  When  kept  under  cover  it  is  apt  to  be- 
come too  dry,  and  then  shoidd  be  watered  sufficiently 
through  a  rosed  watering-pot,  and  turned  over  with  the 
bauds,  until  it  is  found  to  be  in  that  pleasant  medium 
state  that  is  neither  wet  nor  dry.  Next  to  the  un- 
pardonable act  of  placing  a  heath  in  fresh  soil,  with  its 
OaU  of  roots  and  earth  m  a  dry  condition,  is  the  using 
compost,  mud  wet,  or  so  diy  that  the  water  runs  ofl' it, 
or  stands  on  it,  instead  of  going  into  it. 

The  main  part  of  the  compost  being  thus  seciu'ed, 
other  ingredients  must  be  added  to  increase  its  firm- 
ness and  openness.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
sandy  matter.  Some  heath  soils  have  enough  of  sand 
naturally,  but  most  requue  an  addition,  so  that  alto- 
gether it  may  constitute  about  one-fifth.  Kather  more 
will  be  wanted  for  young  plants ;  less  will  do  for  older 
ones,  and  more  especially  if  gritty,  soft,  broken  free- 
stone constitutes  an  ingredient.  The  sand  should  be  of 
the  liest  quality  as  described  for  cuttings.  About  one- 
quarter  pait  more  may  consist  of  equal  proportions  of 
charcoal,  broken  j'ots,  and  freestone,  using  most  for 
large  shifts,  and  proportioning  the  size  of  the  pieces  to 
the  size  of  the  shifts.  H    Fish. 

{To  he  continued.) 


ARTOCALYX  EXDLICHEMANrS  CULTURE. 

This  fine  plant,  Endlicher's  Artocalyx,  is  another 
addition  to  the  large  tiibe  of  Gesnerworts.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  ;M.  C.  Heller,  a  foreign  botanist  and  col- 
lector, in  the  woods  of  ilii'ador,  in  the  South  American 
province  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  il.  Abel, 
an  eminent  horticulturist  at  Vienna.  In  his  hothouse 
it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  in  1848. 

It  is  a  remarkable  plant,  and  of  noble  appearance ; 
the  stem  is  strong,  and  clothed  with  stout,  short  hairs, 
almost  approaching  to  prickles;  the  leaves  ai'e  very 
large,  very  strongly  veined,  and  toothed  at  the  edges ; 
the  calyx,  or  fiower-cup,  is  deep  gi'een,  and  thickly 
covered  with  almost  black  hail- — from  this  circumstance 
it  has  its  name,  arto,  bear's  skin,  cabj.v,  flower-cup.  Its 
second,  or  specific  name,  is  given  in  honour  of  M. 
Endliclier,  the  celebrated  botanist.  The  corolla  is  large, 
tubular,  and  swelling  out  to  its  mai'ghi,  where  it  expands 
into  five  segments,  the  edges  of  which  are  deeply  cut 
into  fringes  of  yellowish  hair.  The  outside  of  the  corolla 
is  of  a  golden  hue ;  the  inside  of  the  segments  is  of  two 
colom's,  the  ground  colour  being  bufi',  but  striped  with 
crimson  purple.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  stem, 
from  the  axils  of  decayed  leaves,  under  the  living  ones, 
and  generally  in  pairs,  the  one  opening  before  the  otlier. 
It  was  found  in  mountainous  regions,  about  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  there,  in  the  freshness 
of  the  shade,  they  flourish  in  the  deep  gorges  of  the 
mountains  seldom  visited  by  the  foot  of  man.  In  these 
places,  where  humidity  arises  from  the  stiU  waters,  or 
ft-om  decaying  vegetables,  they  flom'ish  upon  such  rustic 
pedestals  as  the  short  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  to  which 
they  fix  by  tlieir  long  roots.  Their  single  light  stems, 
slightly  woody  at  the  base,  raise  their  branches  to  the 
height  of  a  man,  ornamented  with  bunches  of  golden 
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flowers,  shaded  with  their  beautiful,  velvet-liko  leaves. 
Tlie  larger  calyxes  remind  us  of  the  large  hairy  helmets 
of  somo  of  our  horse  soldiers.  The  plant  is  as  yet  very 
rare,  but  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  propagate,  and  is  already 
in  the  nurseryman's  hands,  it  will  soon  be  come-at-able. 

Culture. — The  above  description  of  the  native  locality 
in  which  this  curious  and  handsome  plant  was  found, 
points  out  the  proper  mode  of  culture.  If  all  our  collec- 
tors were  to  send  home,  along  with  the  plants  they 
obtain,  such  an  accurate  description  of  the  way  and 
situation  in  which  tlie  plants  grow,  wo  should  have  but 
little  difficulty,  with  the  means  we  possess,  of  cultivating 
them  successfully.  I'our  points  are  necessaiy  to  attend 
to  in  growing  this  plant — shade  and  moisture,  a  high 
temperature,  and  a  loose  open  material  for  the  roots. 
All  these  may  be  attained  in  oiu"  stoves,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  orchid  house.  As  it  partakes,  iu  its  pecu- 
liar locality,  growing  on  the  dead  stumps  of  trees  and 
sending  its  roots  downwards,  in  much  of  the  habit  of 
some  orchids,  the  soil  to  pot  it  in  should  be  of  similar 
materials  in  which  we  cultivate  that  class  of  plants ; 
that  is,  a  composition  of  rough  lumps  of  peat,  half- 
decayed  leaves,  mixed  with  pieces  of  decaying  wood  and 
charcoal;  the  pots  to  be  well  drained.  The  plant,  at  the 
time  of  potting  in  the  spring,  should  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  pot,  the  materials  put  in  around  it,  and 
the  surface  covered  with  green  moss.  Place  it  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  stove  or  orchid  house;  supply  it  with 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and  frequently  syringe  it 
overhead  with  water,  having  the  same  temperature  as 
the  air  of  the  house.  It  is  a  continually  growing  plant, 
and,  therefore,  requires  constant  moisture ;  but  as  all 
plants  require,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  period  of  rest  during 
the  winter  mouths,  the  heat  and  moistiu-e  should  be 
then  more  moderate,  but  water  at  the  root  should  be 
never  entirely  withheld.  In  the  spring  and  summer, 
when  freely  growing,  it  ought  to  be  shaded  from  the 
bright  rays  of  the  sun ;  yet  the  cultivator  must  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  deep  shades  of  a  South  American  forest, 
the  excessive  light  of  those  regions  penetrates  so  much 
as  to  equal  our  daylight  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  ; 
therefore  in  cloudy  weather  let  the  plants  have  tlie  full 
light  of  day ;  or,  in  other  words,  remove  the  shade  when- 
ever the  sun  does  not  shine  clear  and  bright. 

Like  all  the  order  of  Gesnerworts,  this  plant  increases 
readily  by  cuttings.  Short  shoots  frequently  push  forth 
from  the  stem,  and  if  taken  off  when  young  make  the 
best  cuttings.  Insert  them  in  sand  under  bell-glasses, 
taking  care  that  the  leaves  do  not  come  in  actual  con- 
tact with  the  glass.  Plunge  the  cutting-pots  up  to  the 
brim  in  a  moderately  lieated  tan-bed,  or  set  them  upon 
a  heated  bed  of  sand,  coal-ashes,  or  tine  charcoal,  any  of 
which  are  excellent  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  they 
are  rooted  pot  them,  and  repot  every  five  or  six  weeks, 
till  the  plants  attain  a  large  size,  and  are  fit  to  put  into 
blooming  pots  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  wide;  then 
treat  them  as  the  older  plants  described  above. 

T.  Appleby. 


and  if  he  inquu'es,  his  much-respected  employer  will  tell 
him  so.  The  only  compliments  wo  ever  received,  was 
an  occasional  plant  of  anything  we  had  praised,  the 
raiser  thinking,  perhaps,  that  we  should  not  object  to 
grow  a  thing  of  which  we  had  given  a  good  ojjinion. 
There  is  no  man  living  can  accuse  us  of  taking  a  bribe, 
or  selling  our  opinion. 

CiNERAKiAs  (H.  D.).—A\\  three  may  be  good  in  sea- 
sou,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  flower  in  proper 
character  now.  We  suspect  the  colours  wUl  be  more 
intense,  and  the  white  purer,  when  the  plants  attain 
more  strength,  and  the  season  comes  round  for  bloom- 
ing. The  one  without  a  notch  is  promising,  but  we 
can  say  no  more. 

J.  5.— The  bulb  of  Hyacinth  sent  was  bad  from  the 
first,  there  is  no  fault  in  the  water  nor  the  growth.  A 
very  experienced  dealer  could  have  told  it  was  bad ;  and 
nearly  all  going  bad  alike  is  no  fault  iu  the  grower, 
except  his  first  fault  of  buying  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
where  diseased  roots  are  sold  by  thousands  every  au- 
tumn. It  may,  as  J.  S.  says,  be  vexing;  but  if  amateurs 
will  not  deal  with  respectable  persons,  they  deserve  to 
be  taken  in.  Where  can  growers  get  rid  of  worthless 
bulbs  so  well  as  by  auction,  to  people  fond  of  bargains  ? 


MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

B.  T. — The  white,  funnel-shaped  flower  from  Norfolk 
is  not  new ;  it  is  a  Brufjmanda,  and  was  raised  years 
ago  by  Knight  (of  Battle,  we  believe),  and  named  by  us, 
at  the  time,  B.  Knigluii.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  old 
and  well-known  Datura  arburea,  being  double,  whereas 
that  is  single. 

Pansies  (T.  Kean). — Not  one  of  them  is  in  colour  or 
character  as  it  will  be  in  spring,  although  bloomed  iu 
pots  and  under  glass.    We  must  defer  opinions  till  then. 

Mr.  ITendeiisox's  Tr.weller  is  quite  mistaken  as  to 
the  enclosure  of  a  sovereign  operatiug  upon  our  opinions 
of  flowers  ;  and  that  it  was  wrong  of  him  to  mislead  a 
Fulham  nurseryman  by  stating  that  which  was  untrue, 


VERBENA  CULTURE  FOR  EXHIBITING. 

(Continued  from  page  23:i.) 
Protecting  when  in  Bloom. — As  soon  as  the  flowers 
begin  to  expand,  they  require  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
bright  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  rough,  ungenial  storms 
of  rain,  wind,  or  hail,  that  often  visit  us  iu  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  Those  iu  pots,  iu  frames,  are  very 
easily  protected  from  too  bright  sun,  by  a  covering  of 
thin  canvass.  This  is  far  preferable  to  mats,  because 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  sufficiently  tempered  with  the 
canvass,  without  excluding  too  much  light;  whereas 
the  mat  causes  too  dark  a  shade,  and  thereby  in,jures  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  besides  very  sensibly  impairing 
the  health  of  the  plants.  The  way  we  manage  is  to 
procure  the  canvass  wide  enough  to  reach  across  the 
frame ;  it  is  then  rolled  out  the  whole  length  of  the 
frame  or  pit,  and  cut  off  the  exact  size,  leaving  a  small 
portion  at  each  end  to  double  over  two  round  pieces^  of 
wood  that  are  just  as  long  as  the  frame  is  wide.  To 
these  the  canvass  is  nailed,  with  short,  flat-headed  nails. 
One  of  these  pieces  of  wood  is  fastened  firmly  at  one 
end,  and  the  other  is  loose  to  roll  the  canvass  on.  ^Vhen 
the  sun  is  powerful  enough  to  spoil  the  colours  of  the 
flowers,  the  canvass  is  rolled  out,  and  firmly  fastened  at 
j  the  other  end  with  short  strings  of  strong  cord  ;  this 
\  keeps  the  canvass  stretched  out,  eveu  in  wiudy  weather, 
i  and  eflectually  answers  the  purpose.  'The  cultivator, 
however,  must  be  careful  not  to  shade  too  mucli.  It 
should  not  bo  used  too  early  in  the  morning,  and  should 
bo  removed  as  soon  as  the  suu's  power  begins  to  decline 
iu  the  aiternoon ;  should  clouds  intervene  during  the 
day,  remove  the  shade  immediately.  The  light  is  need- 
ful to  bring  out  the  colours  bright  and  distinct.  In 
using  the  shade,  another  point  must  be  attended  to,  and 
that  is  to  reduce  the  au'.  Shade  reduces  the  heat ;  and 
to  prevent  a  too  great  and  sudden  change,  the  stream  of 
fresh  air  rushing  in  behind  the  frame  should  be  lessened, 
but  when  the  shade  is  removed  more  air  may  be  given. 
This,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  external 
atmosphere  at  the  time,  and  iu  this  particular  the  ope- 
rator must  exercise  his  own  judgment. 

Shelter  for  Verbenas  that  arepianted  out  in  the  beds. — 
Though  tiie  verbena  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  hardy 
plant,  yet  to  bloom  it  to  perfection,  so  as  to  be  able 
with  certainty  to  place  flowers  fit  to  compete  with  upon 
the  exhibition  table,  protection  from  ungenial  weather 
is  indispensable.     The  necessity  for  this  shelter  caused 
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us  to  recommend  the  plants  liom  winch  tlie  flowers  for 
exhibition  are  to  be  gathered  to  be  planted  in  beds,  four 
feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  ground  would  allow ;  a 
round  or  fancy-shaped  bed  coidd  not  be  so  readily  or 
conveniently  sheltered.  The  kind  of  shelter  we  recom- 
mend is  that  formed  with  hoops,  long  rods,  and  lengths 
of  oiled  canvass ;  the  garden  jnals  might  be  used,  but 
the  shade  they  give  is  too  nuich.  in  frosty  weather, 
which  sometimes  occurs  even  so  late  as  April,  the  mats 
might  be  used  during  the  night  with  good  ctfect,  but 
during  the  day,  to  shelter  from  the  sun  or  storms,  the 
canvass  is  by  far  the  best.  The  way  to  apply  these 
shelters  is  as  follows : — If  wood  edgings  are  used,  pro- 
cure a  suliicienl  number  of  iron  staples,  and  drive  them 
into  the  wood,  about  an  inoh-aud-a-half  Irom  the  top, 
at  four  feet  apart,  and  exactly  opposite  to  each  other, 
leaving  sufficient  of  each  staple  projecting  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  hoops;  then  procure  a  sufficient  number  of 
strong  stakes,  either  roimd  or  square,  the  latter  is  the 
best;  sharpen  one  end,  and  saw  the  other  oil'  directly 
across ;  drive  one  in  at  each  end,  and  exactly  in.  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  firm,  leaving  them  out  of  the  ground 
about  two  feet-and-a  half ;  then  drive  others  in,  at  equal 
distances,  down  the  centre,  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
two  end  ones  ;  the  distance  between  these  need  not  be 
less  than  six  feet.  These  stakes  are  to  support  a  long 
rod,  and  this  is  to  keep  up  the  lioojis  a  sufficient  height 
above  the  plants  when  in  bloom  ;  when  this  long  rod  is 
fixed  in  its  place,  nail  it  down  securely  to  the  row  of 
stakes.  The  slnicture  will  thou  appear  like  a  house 
with  the  rig-tree  fixed,  the  rafters  being  wanting ;  these 
are  to  be  foi'iued  with  the  hoops ;  the  best  kind  are  of 
hazel  or  ash  rods.  Cut  them  the  right  length,  insert  I 
ouo  end  in  the  staple,  and  gradually  bend  it  over  the  , 
rig-tree,  and  thrust  the  otlier  end  into  the  corresponding  I 
staple  on  the  opjiosile  side ;  proceed,  one  by  one,  till  the 
whole  length  of  the  bed  is  lurnished  with  those  rafters. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  put  in  a  nail  at 
each  end  of  each  hoop,  to  keep  it  perfectly  secure  in  its 
place  ;  in  such  a  case,  the  nail  should  be  driven  in  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  staple.  The  building  has  now 
advanced  another  step,  and,  to  complete  it,  two  more 
long  rods  will  be  necessary  ;  place  these  at  exactly  an 
equal  distance  from  the  central  rod  and  the  ground,  tie 
them  with  strong  twine  to  each  hoop.  If  the  bed  is 
very  long,  the  rods  need  not  be  the  entire  length,  but 
may  be  in  two  or  three  pieces,  and  tied  together  where 
they  meet,  allowing  two  or  three  inches  to  wrap  over 
each  other  for  that  purpose.  The  building  is  now  ready 
to  receive  the  roof  of  canvass ;  this  should  either  be  pro- 
cured ready  made,  of  sufficient  width  to  cover  the  bed 
from  side  to  side,  quite  down  to  the  edging,  or  it  should 
be  in  two  pieces,  sewed  together,  the  same  width.  This 
covering  should  be  in  lengths  sullieiently  handy,  so  as 
to  be  easily  thrown  oHl'when  not  wanted. 

T.   Ai'PLEBV. 
(7b  be  coiiUnitcd.) 


FORCING    CARROTS. 

For,  the  next  three  months  every  contrivance  that  the 
managing  gardener  can  adopt,  will  bo  required  to 
"shelter,"  or,  it  may  be,  "force"  something  or  other 
into  a  condition  which  it  could  never  have  attained  at 
that  time  without  such  aid.  And  the  vegetable  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  present  essay,  is  one  of  those 
which  requii'e  both  the  agencies  mentioned  above,  "pro- 
tection and  heat "  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  its  importance 
is  seldom  regarded  of  such  paramount  consequence  as  to 
entitle  it  to  a  frame  and  lights,  except  in  places  where 
these  articles  ai'e  plentiful,  or  it  may  be  where  young 
caiTots  are  specially  wanted  very  early  in  the  season, 
as  in  our  own  case,  where  we  have  sown  them  some 


time  ago.  But  as  the  great  mass  oi'  cultivators  are 
anxious  to  have  this  vegetable  as  early  as  they  can, 
without  being  able  to  allbrd  it  "  glass,"  we  shall  address 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  assisting  them  with  advice  on 
the  matter. 

Most  writers  on  gardening  recommend  a  quantity  of 
this  esculent  to  be  sown  on  some  dry  border  in  the 
autumn,  and  there  stand  the  winter,  to  be  drawn  in  . 
spring  when  of  the  proper  size ;  now,  though  we  have 
adopted  this  plan  tor  many  years,  we  confess  the  produce 
so  obtained  can  never  be  denominated  young  carrots. 
In  fact,  we  have  known  a  tolerably  good  judge  rather 
puzzled  to  know  what  kind  of  roots  they  were  when 
deprived  of  their  tops,  as  the  long  period  of  dull  cold 
weather  they  remain  in  the  ground  so  alters  the  character 
of  the  variety,  that  though  it  may  have  been  of  the 
best  Earhj  Horn,  or  Long  Siirrei/,  breed,  yet  it  becomes 
so  bhuiched  as  more  to  resemble  a  parsnip  than  a  carrot; 
and  when  the  genial  weather  of  spring  does  set  in,  it 
will  be  found  that  full  nine-tenths  of  the  crop  run  to 
seed  at  once,  and  become,  of  course,  useless.  This  state 
of  things  wo  liave  experienced  so  often,  that  we  only 
sow  a  few  every  year  lor  the  commonest  purposes,  and 
depend  on  our  frames  and  other  resources  lor  the  supply 
of  useful  roots  recjiured  in  spring. 

When,  therefore,  the  amateur  has  a  frame  to  spare 
for  such  a  purpose,  we  need  hardly  go  over  the  beaten 
track  in  advising  him  to  mako  up  a  hotbed  of  well- 
tempered  fermenting  material,  put  in  the  recjuisite 
quantity  of  soil,  and  sow  the  seed — these  matters  are  so 
well  known  as  to  be  no  longer  necessary  to  name  them  ; 
but  when  a  sort  of  "  make  shift "  has  to  be  adopted, 
some  little  contrivance  must  be  called  into  action.  In 
the  first  place,  we  will  suppose  the  amateur  to  have 
plenty  of  leaves,  or  it  may  be  leaves  and  horse-dung 
mi.xed,  or,  if  the  latter  alone,  we  will  suppose  it  sweeteueil 
by  frequent  turnings,  &c.  We  will  also  expect  there  to 
be  some  coarse,  useless  slabs,  or  deals,  lying  about,  and 
a  pole  or  two,  with  some  light  hurdles.  A  suitable 
place  being  fi.Ked  on  for  making  up  the  bed,  let  that  be 
done  rather  carefully,  as  it  ought  not  to  sink  unevenly 
afterwards  ;  the  quantity  of  carrots  wanted  will  regulate 
its  length,  and  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  heating 
material  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  do  the  same  to  its 
height.  This  done,  arrange  the  slabs  with  their  sawn 
sides  out,  nail  them  together  at  the  corners,  and  if  the 
sides  be  of  great  length  and  likely  to  gel  bulged  out,  a 
cross  piece  may  be  introduced  with  advantage,  taking 
care  in  making  it  that  it  is  something  less  than  the 
hotbed  it  is  to  stand  upon  ;  this  done,  drive  a  row  of 
stakes  down  the  centre  of  the  bed,  which  they  will  easily 
do  until  they  reach  the  ground  :  alter  cutting  tlieir  tops 
even,  say  at  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  slab  frame, 
nail  a  straight  pole  along  their  tojis.  This  is  to  act  as 
a  ridge  against  which  to  lean  the  shelters,  and  we 
strongly  advise  the  inexperienced  cultivator  to  have 
everything  in  that  w'ay  prepai'ed  before  he  puts  on  the 
soil,  and  sows  his  seed.  We  usually  thatch  hmdles 
carefully,  and  let  them  lean  against  this  centre  rail  or 
ridge,  and  make  our  beds  the  proper  width  to  suit  these 
hurdles ;  and  as  our  beds  run  cast  and  west,  on  coarse 
or  cold  days  we  leave  the  north  one  on  all  day.  Some- 
thing, also,  nuist  be  contrived  to  stop  up  the  ends, 
which  may  remain  stopped  in  the  day  tune ;  a  mat, 
folded  so  as  to  resemble  a  gable,  makes  no  bad  substitute 
for  these  necessary  architectural  auxiliaries.  Some  little 
taste  will  be  required  to  give  the  whole  a  snug  appear- 
ance; and  though  wo  have  no  hopes  of  stopping  the 
ingress  of  a  certain  portion  of  cold  air,  yet  we  advise  the 
cracks  and  other  openings  to  be  as  small  and  as  few  as 
possible.  When  all  arrangement  about  the  roof  is 
completed,  put  in  the  soil  and  sow  the  seed.  The  soil 
ought  to  be  made  porous  by  sand  rather  than  by  leaf- 
mould  or  dung ;  the  latter  ingredients  being  too  apt  to 
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induce  a  forked  growth.  It  ought  also  to  he  at  least 
eight  inches  deep,  'llio  Karhj  Horn  is  the  hest  variety 
I'or  this  purpose,  and,  iu  I'act,  tor  must  others  iu  the 
garden,  it  heing  nuu-h  sweeter  than  the  larger  kinds. 
A  slight  sprinkling  of  Hadislies  might  he  sown  with  the 
carrots;  hul  care  must  he  taken  to  remove  tliem  before 
they  do  any  harm  to  the  carrots :  and  we  only  advise 
their  being  sown  iu  consequence  of  their  quicker  vege- 
tation and  after-growth. 

We  do  not  presume  the  ahove  details  are  the  hest  to 
suit  all  cases ;  so  much  dejiends  on  the  available  re- 
soin-ces,  that  much  must  he  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
operator.  A  low  blank  wall  is  a  very  good  place  to 
build  a  bed  against,  in  which  the  structure  will  be  more 
of  a  "lean-to"  than  a  "  span  roof."  Mats  may  also  be 
substituted  for  thatched  hurdles,  or  asplialte  may  be 
better  still  ;  yet  we  question  whether  these  things  will 
keep  out  the  amount  of  frost  that  straw  does.  At  all 
events  some  covering  must  be  used,  and  that  of  a  cleanly 
and  portable  kind,  and  we  are  in  hopes  of  hearing  of 
some  friend  to  horticulture  introducing  a  sometliing 
more  suitable  for  that  purpose  than  anything  jet 
known ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  make  the  most 
we  can  of  what  we  now  possess. 

It  will  easily  suggest  itself  to  the  reader,  that  the 
above  contrivance,  or  something  similar  to  it,  may  be 
made  to  suit  other  vegetables  as  well  as  early  carrots, 
such  as  PoUiloes,  Bmlishes,  Tiaiiips,  as  well  as  to  rear 
such  plants  as  Lettuces,  Oaiili/iowers,  Gelenj,  &c.  The 
two  first-named  it  will  most  likely  be  necessary  to 
sow  in  such  a  position,  in  order  to  succeed  the  last 
autumn-sown  crop,  wlien  the  latter  happens  (as  is  often 
the  case)  to  sutler  much  during  the  winter.  And,  by- 
and-by,  a  bed  of  this  kind  might  be  made  up  for  French 
Beans,  hut  it  is  too  early  tor  them  yet;  hesides,  when 
they  are  planted  in  such  a  position,  we  advise  tlieir 
being  raised  in  some  warmer  place,  hardened  olfand 
planted  out;  hut  more  of  this  anon,  (-)nly  we  must  not 
omit  to  say  that  preparations  must  be  made  for  planting 
Potatoes  in  such  a  way ;  tlie  lirst  crop  we  presume  to 
be  progressing  under  glass,  but  all  after  crops  may  be 
denied  that  assistance,  unless  it  he  made  so  as  to  be 
removed  soon  after  without  injury  to  the  growing  crop. 

IviTCHEN-GARUEN     SuN uRiEH. — Mushrooin    beds    that 
have  been  some  time  in  bearing,  and  show  symptoms  of 
ceasing   to   do   so,  will   often    be   revived   by  a  sound 
watering  with  tepid  manure-water,  and  if  heat  can   be 
applied   in  any   sliape   they   will    usually   rally   again. 
Another  bed  may  now  be  made  where  there  exist  modes 
of  heating  the  place  they  are  in,  but  we  must  not  be 
understood  as  advising  much   bent  to  be  applied  to  a 
muslu'oom-house  in  a  general  way,  as  that  useful  agent 
hurries  them  on  too  fast,  which  shortens  the  season  of 
their  duration,  so  tliat  where  there  is  not  abundance  of 
such  accommodation,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  beds  in 
bearing  to  continue  dohig  so,  if  they  seem  so  disposed, 
without  lire-beat,  except  m  severe  weather.     Fresh  beds 
made  now  must  have  double  the  allowance  of  spawn 
that  those  made  in   autumn  required.     After  this  time 
raushrooni  beds  are  rarely  made  up  ;  the  difliculty  there 
is  in  overroniing  the  numerous   pests  they  have  to  con- 
tend with  about  April,  in  the  siiape  of  maggots,  &c.,  is 
sucli   as  to  render  them  less  cared  for  at  tluit  period. 
Attend  to  other  things  in  the  course  of  forcing,  and 
subject  fresh  lots  to  that  ordeal  as  they  seem  likely  to 
be  wanted,  taking  notice  that  tlie  same  amount  of  lieat 
applied  to  Sm-kide  will  bring  it  to  perfection  "  now  "  in 
two-thirds   of  the   time  it   required  in  November  and 
iJeceuiber;    tliis,   therefore,   must   regulate   tiie   young 
practitioner  in   any  arrangements  he  may  wish  to  make 
for  especial  occasions.      A  pan  or  two  of  Oelerii  may 
now    be   sown,  if  not   done    before.      tJupsicuins,   also, 
might   be   put   in   now;     hut   it   is   too   early   yet   for 
Tomatoes.     We  need  hardly  advise  the  young  cultivator 


to  look  carefully  over  his  Cuomnher  plants,  and  Melons 
too,  that  may  be  coming  up  ;  but  wo  last  week  entered 
rather  fully  into  the  lirst  processes  necessary  to  these 
important  crops,  that  we  need  not  repeat  it  here.  Take 
advantage  of  frosty  mornings  and  dig  over  the  ground 
intended  for  Onions,  &c.,  so  that  it  may  get  mellow 
before  it  he  wanted.  Look  to  the  lirst-'sown  Peas 
wliich  will  now  he  showing  themselves,  as  this  is  the 
most  likely  time  for  mice  and  other  vermin  lindin" 
them.  A  dredging  of  soot  or  wood-ashes  will  partly 
prevent  their  ravages,  but  trapping  and  other  modes  of 
extermination  must  be  made  use  of  now,  which,  how- 
ever, ought  to  have  been  done  before.  Examine  and 
house  Endive  that  may  he  wanted  ;  the  mildness  of  the 
winter  has  enabled  these  crops  to  stand  unscathed  out- 
doors, but  it  is  always  better  to  have  a  supply  on  hand, 
as  before  this  reaches  the  reader,  the  season  may  be 
as  severe  as  it  is  now  mild,  and  gardeners  ought  at  all 
times  to  be  prepared  i'or  emergencies.  J.  Robson. 


CAN  AURICULA    CULTURE  BE  REVIVED? 

As  we  began  to  grow  Auriculas  more  than  forty  years  ago 

under  the  instruction  of  poor  old  Gable,  of  the  City  dardc'ns, 

j  who  managed  to   beat  many  country  growers  at  the  shows' 

;  round  the  Metropolis,  and,  although  we  were  no  furtlier  from 

!  the  smoke  of  London  than   Hackney,  were  pretty  nearly  as 

successful  as  the  cunning  old  florist  himself,  we  never  could 

see  the  sense,  nor  the  object,   of  those  mysterious  writers 

who  made  the  Auricula  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  and 

diffteult  of  all  llowers   to  manage  to  everybody  who  followed 

their  directions.   Our  compost,  like  old  Gable's,  was  simple  ; 

our  only  contrivances,  a  common  garden  frame  andUght,  and 

a  few  hand  glasses. 

In  \^-i'<,  we  published  a  simple,  but  certain  practice,  dif- 
fenng  from  all  pre%ious  writers,  and  not  a  new  idea  has 
tm-ned  up  among  all  the  pretenders,  who,  without  being  able 
to  grow  the  flower  themselves  with  any  degree  of  success 
have,  nevertheless,  published,  in  their  own  names,  or.  at 
least,  in  works  under  their  controul,  directions  founded"  on 
old  and  bold  HTitings,  of  which  we  very  fully  exposed  the 
fallacy.  Some,  indeed,  repithlished  our  ideas  in  their  own 
words,  and,  Uke  the  growers  of  Dahlias,  Pansies,  Tulips,  and 
other  florists'  Howers,  having  tried  and  proved  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  our  lessons,  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  trea- 
tises and  instructions  founded  on  their  practice,  which  prac- 
tice was  adopted  from  om-  eaily  instructions.  But  facts  are 
stubborn  things ;  they  could  not  remove  our  early  writings 
from  the  horticultural  works  in  which  they  appeared,  and 
tlie  only  credit  they  gained  was  among  those  who  had  not 
seen  the  (aiginal.  However,  for  the  present  race  of  ama- 
teurs, which  includes  thousands  who  never  look  back  for 
teacliersj  and  who  will  read  what  is  ofiered  from  day  to  day, 
we  will,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  give  the  leading  points 
ill  our  successful  practice. 

As  first  and  most  important,  we  will  give  a  few  remarks 
on  compusi,  which,  instead  of  heing  formed  of  bullock's 
blood,  night  soil,  sugar  bakers'  scum,  and  other  filthy  uos- 
trums,»  should  be  cow-dung,  gathered  up  from  pastures  and 
rotted  into  nmuld,  and  loam  from  rotted  turf,  cut  from  a  pas- 
ture as  if  for  laying  down  on  lawns ;  of  the  former  one  part, 
and  of  the  latter  two  parts.  In  most  cases  this  will  be 
found  light,  porous,  and  proper ;  but  if  the  loam  should  be 
too  adhesive,  and,  when  well  mixed,  binds  too  much,  use 
only  so  much  clean  sand  as  will  moderate  tlie  stiffness.  Use 
in  your  pots  one-fourth  from  the  bottom  of  crocks  (broken 
pf^ts)  for  drainage,  spread  the  roots  out  well,  which  is  easily 
done   by  nearly  filling    the   pot  with  compost  before   you 

*  VVe  give  .'jpecimens  quoted  by  IjOudon,  page  848,  *'  Encyciopsedia 
of  Gardening."  ■■  Tliree  bairoivluls  of  goose-dung  steeped  in  blood  from 
butchers,  three  barrowfuls  of  sugar- baliers'  scum,  two  barrowfuls  of  fine 
yellow  loam." 

Another:  "Two  barrowfuls  of  goose-dung  steeped  in  blood,  two  bar- 
rovvluls  of  scuin,  two  barrowfuls  of  night-soil,  and  two  barrowfuls  of  fine 
yellow  loam." 

One  more  will  be  enough  :  "  Four  barrowfuls  of  loam  steeped  in  nittht- 
soil  and  urine,  two  barrowfuls  of  goose-dung  mixed  with  blood,  two  bar- 
rowfuls of  scum,  and  two  peeks  of  sea-sand." 

How  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  be  thus  tempted  to  cultivate  the 
Auricula,  we  leave  others  to  judge. 
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insert  the  plant;  and  as  you  fill  up,  gently  press  the  soil  to 
the  roots,  and  let  the  compost  be  iinislied  up  mthin  half-au- 
iiich  of  the  top  edge  of  tlie  pot,  and  up  to  the  collar  of  the 
plant,  which  is  just  below  tlie  biise  of  the  bottom  leaves  ; 
place'all  tlie  plants  in  a  frame,  of  which  the  bottom  must  be 
impervious  to  water,  and  so  contrived  th:it  the  superabun- 
dance of  moisture  on  watering  may  run  off  and  not  soak  in, 
for  damp  is  invariably  fatal,  and  that  wliicli  arises  from 
moisture  in  the  ground  is  the  worst. 

As  we  will  suppose  this  to  be  the  general  polling  time 
(unless  we  are  buying  plants  out  of  the  usual  season),  it 
may  be  well  to  intimate  that  the  rules  of  those  who  grow  for 
sale  are  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  stoclc,  and 
are  no  guide  for  amateurs.  'SVe  have  found  that  tlie  best 
season  for  repotting  is  after  the  bloom  has  gone  oU;  and  the 
seed  ripened ;  otlsets  have  then  grown  large  enough  to 
detach  from  the  main  plants.  The  largest  sized  pots  in 
which  the  plants  should  be  grown  are  called  3'is,— six  inches, 
or  a  tritle  more,  across.  All  tlie  plants  should  be  tm'ued 
out,  and  the  soil  shaken  away,  the  main  root  examined,  and, 
if  too  long,  shortened ;  at  all  events,  if  there  be  any  cankeiy 
spots  every  morsel  should  be  cut  away  ;  most  of  the  long, 
matted  fibres  should  be  taken  away  also,  and  the  repotting 
should  be  in  sizes  apportioned  to  the  plants.  Ottsets  must 
be  all  removed,  whetiier  rooted  or  not ;  those  not  rooted 
should  be  placed  round  the  edges  of  pots,  and  put  into  the 
shade,  under  a  hand-glass.  The  repotted  plants  should  be 
watered  with  a  fine  rose,  and  shut  up  in  the  frames,  shaded 
from  the  sun,  for  two  or  three  days  ;  then  they  may  come 
under  the  general  management,  shaded  for  three  or  fom- 
hours  from  raid-day  sun,  but  allowed  all  the  air  that  can  be 
given  at  other  times,  and  be  freely  watered. 

As  winter  approaches  they  must  be  cleaied  of  their  yellow 
leaves,  and  be  watered  seldom,  but  when  they  are  watered 
they  must  not  be  watered  spaiingly,  nor  need  they  ever  have 
moistm-e  untU  the  soil  is  nearly  dry.  In  mild  weather,  all 
through  the  winter,  let  the  glasses  come  right  oil',  but  iu 
cold  drying  wmds  the  glasses  must  only  be  tilted,  and  that 
on  the  side  or  end  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  wind  blows. 
In  Februai7  stir  the  compost  on  the  top  of  the  pots  as  low 
as  you  can  without  touching  the  fibres,  and  throw  the  loose 
stuff  out,  and  fill  up,  by  way  of  top-dressing,  with  three  parts 
dung  and  one  part  sand,  well  rubbed  together ; 


and  those  which  have  rooted  round  the  edges  of  pots  may 
he  potted  into  small  sizes.  When  you  are  inclined  to  try 
experiments,  poultry  dung,  rotted  into  niouhl,  is  the  best  of 
all  exciting  materials,  and  may  be  either  mixed  with  fom' 
times  its  quantity  of  loam  and  sand,  in  equal  parts,  as  a  top- 
dressing,  or  ten  quarts  of  water  to  a  pound,  and  given,  as  the 
blooms  are  colouring,  as  a  liquid  manure.  But  we  recom- 
mend these  experiments  to  be  tried  on  three  or  four  plants 
that  can  be  spared,  for  much  depends  on  the  sti-ength  of  the 
dung,  which  varies  much  in  its  ditt'erent  stages  of  decom- 
position ;  we  never  used  it,  although  we  have  seen  a  neigh- 
bour do  it,  sometimes  with  questionable  advantage,  occasion- 
ally with  mischief,  and  most  assm'edly  when  we  came  to  the 
operation  of  repotting  we  had  rarely  a  bit  of  canker  to 
remove,  while  he  would  rarely  find  a  plant  without  a  touch 
of  it.  Growers  for  sale  use  exciting  compost;  they  want 
rapid  growth,  and  when  the  plants  are  sold  it  matters  but 
little  to  them  if  the  whole  perish  after  tlie  tirst  bloom. 

The  only  dealers  near  London  now,  are  Groom,  of  Clap- 
ham,  and  I-hckson,  of  Acre-lane,  Brixton.  In  Lancashire 
tht-y  ctdtivate  to  some  extent,  and  so  far  as  we  coidd  judge 
from  tm-ning  out  tlieir  plants,  they  seem  to  grow  in  simple 
compost.  Slater,  of  Manchester,  and  Holland,  of  Middle- 
ton,  have  both  taken  some  pains  with  them.  We  should  be 
rather  anxious  to  show  from  the  following,  if  we  were  begin- 
ning again : — Page's  Champion,  Fletcher's  Xe  Phis  Ultra, 
Bootli's  i^j-ffrfoHi,  Leigh's  Col.  Tai/lor  {or  i/recn  edijvd : — Dick- 
son's Vniipie,  Waterhouse's  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Oliver's 
Lovely  Anne,  Clieetham's  Lancashire  Hero  for  ijrey  edged  : 
Taylor's  Glory,  Thoi-pe's  Magpie,  Taylor's  Incomjjarable  and 
Favour  He  for  uhite  edged.  But  there  are  newer  varieties,  not 
yet  in  general  cultivation,  which  wiU  beat  some  of  these. 

What  ought  a  Good  Aupdcun  to  be  ? — Kouud,  flat, 
smooth  iu  the  edge  ;  the  tube  round  and  well  filled  with 
thrum;  the  white  pure,  round,  smooth,  and  thickly  covered; 
the  ground  colour  equal,  dense,  round,  very  slightly  fea 
thered,  and  the  edge  the  same  width  as  the  white,  and 
ground  equal  all  rouud,  and  slightly  feathered  inwards ;  the 
pips  all  equal  size,  edge  to  edge,  but  not  covering,  not  less 
than  seven ;  truss,  even  though  a  little  rounding  on  the  face, 
all  seen  at  once,  and  with  a  leaf,  or  leaves,  behind,  forming 
i  a  green  ground  to  the  truss  of  fiowers.  Pairs  should  be 
'  aUiie  in  size  but  difl'erent  in  character ;  the  truss  weU  above 


of  rotten  cow        „  . 

fill  up  the  pots  to  the  base  of  the  bottom  leaves,  and  at  all  j  the  foliage,  which  should  be  large  and  healthy. 

times,  before   and  after,  remove  all  yeUow  leaves.     In  the  \  G.  Glenny. 

spring  the  plants  may  have  genial  warm  showers,  and  be 

watered  more  freely,   and   particularly   when   their   bloom 

trusses  begin  to  show  ;  at  this  time  they  must  not  be  watered 

in  the  heai-t  of  the  plant,  and  all  through  the  winter  season 

they  must  be  covered  to  protect  them  from  frost,  and  the 

covering  not  be  removed,  even  by  day,  if  the  weather  be 

severe. 

As  the  blooms  rise  and  show  colour  they  will  requii'e  to 
be  removed  to  a  sheltered  situation,  under  a  hand-glass, 
propped  up  so  that  the  bottom  shall  be  just  below  the  edges 
of  the  pots ;  and  here  they  must  be  shaded  from  all  the 
mid-day  sun,  and  carefully  protected  from  cold,  for  a  chill 
win  check  the  opening,  and  they  will  never  afterwards  come 
flat.  The  number  of  pips  must  be  reduced  to  eight  or  nine 
at  the  most,  by  removing  cai'efully  those  most  backward, 
and  the  remaining  ones  must  be  so  spread,  by  putting  little 
pellets  of  soft  moss  between  the  footstalks,  that  the  pips 
shall  not  touch  each  other  as  they  open,  and  they  must  be 
attended  to  daily.  If  they  ai'e  too  forward  or  too  backward 
for  the  show,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  alone  than  to  attempt 
keeping  them  back  or  hastening  them,  until  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  them,  for  the  most  experienced  hands 
cannot  help  their  being  the  worse  for  any  aitiflcial  means ; 
those  who  are  used  to  them  might  advance  them  a  little  in 
a  gi-eenhouse,  or  by  giring  them  a  little  more  sun,  or  retard 
them  by  keeping  them  darker,  but  nothing  can  produce 
them  so  good  as  it  they  are  unchecked  and  properly  shaded. 
As  they  get  nearly  perfect  you  may  again  reduce  the  number 
to  tlie  best  seven  pips,  and  when  they  are  put  up  to  show^ 
the  moss  must  be  removed,  and  the  pips  so  placed  as  the 
edges  may  touch,  but  not  cover  each  other. 

After  the  bloom  is  over  they  may  be  placed  in  a  shady 
situation,  and  have  all  the  weather  until  the  potting  time, 
when  they  may  all  undergo  the  operation  of  potting  again. 
Rooted  offsets,  in  small  pots,  may  be  placed  in  larger  ones, 


COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS. 

Perhaps  the  following  statement  of  the  very  extraordinary 
productiveness  of  this  truly  magnificent  breed  of  fowls  may 
be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gakdenee  ; 
indeed,  to  that  portion  of  them  who  are  as  fond  of  this 
description  of  poultiy  as  myself,  I  am  quite  sure  it  will. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nice,  of  Great  Bradley,  Suffolk,  purchased  a 
Cochin-China  cock  and  pullet  of  Mr.  Punchard,  of  Haver- 
hill, on  the  fith  of  January,  1851.  They  were  placed  at  an 
ofl'-farm  of  Jlr.  Nice's,  under  the  care  of  Hannah  Ashman, 
who  lives  there,  and  who  says  that  the  pullet  laid  the  next 
day  (probably  had  been  lajing  before  she  left  Mr.  Puu- 
chards),  and  after  for  twenty-two  days,  when  she  wanted  to 
sit,  but  was  not  allowed ;  and  in  nine  days  after  recommenced 
laying,  laid  twenty-three  eggs,  and  was  then  allowed  to  sit. 
She  hatched  seven  chickens,  kept  with  tliem  only  three 
weeks,  and  began,  and  had  been  laying  only  a  few  days, 
when  she  met  with  an  accident  in  the  yard,  and  was  killed. 
The  first  eggs  were  put  under  brood  liens,  as  were  such  of 
the  others  as  she  did  not  sit  upon,  and  in  the  whole  thirty- 
four  chickens  were  reared,  seventeen  cooks  and  seventeen 
ptillets ;  eleven  pullets  out  of  the  seventeen  commenced 
laying  in  September,  and  between  that  time  and  Christmas 
laid  upwards  of  six  hundred  eggs ;  the  other  six  pullets  have 
not  yet  laid.  Hannah  Ashman  says,  that  she  has  for  many 
years  had  the  management  of  fowls,  and  that  she  is  sure 
these  nctc  fowls  have  laid  double  the  number  of  eggs  in  the 
same  time,  than  any  others  she  ever  before  had  the  care  of. 
She  is  open  to  any  inquiries  that  m&y  personally  be  made 
of  her.  J-  H.  Patoe. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Krratum.— Page  2LiG,  2  col.  3  line,  change  "  highly,**  into  " sli{^htli/." 
Planting  Vinery  (Gnitefiilj.—Yoii  may  grow  vines  on  the  back 
wall  to  a  sinple  stem,  but  we  arc  not  assured  that  close  spur-prunvng  will 
succeed  in  that  situation,  if  you  have  them  on  single  stems.  They  are 
never  quite  so  hue  as  on  the  rafters,  but  sometimes  very  good.  Your 
rafter  vin^s  must  be  close  spurred,  and  close  stopping  practised,  as  a 

,  line  of  solar  light  must  reach  them  between  each  two  rafters.  Hambros, 
by  all  means,  for  back  wall.     We  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  Dutch 

j  Hainhi-(i\  Tokays  are  of  similar  habit  to  fliuscats,  some  shyer  still, 
all  difficult  grapes,  all  shy  setters.  If  you  plant  any,  put  them  where 
the  heat  enters  the  house.  Your  rafters  may  be  expected  to  produce 
about  liftecn  pounds  each,  annually.  Your  back  wall  stems  about  eight. 
Plant  clean  canes  from  eyes  of  the  preceding  yep.r,  in  the  first  week  of 
March.  Uorder  material,  one-half  turfy  and  rather  sandy  loam,  the  other 
half  lime  and  brick  rubbish,  charred  sticks,  and  rubbish,  coarse  and  rather 
fresh  manure,  and  half-rotten  leaf  soil,  in  equal  parts ;  the  whole  well 
blended  in  a  coarie  state,  and  placed  on  a  subsoil  where  water  can  never 
accumulate. 

Size  of  Bbehivgs  {J.  Clark).  — *'  A  Country  Curate"  writes  as 
follows; — "In  reply  to  your  correspondent  I  would  observe,  that  his 
very  sweeping  condemnation  of  me  and  my  book  is  founded,  first  of  all,  in 
a  miscalculation  of  figures,  based  on  his  own  '  loose  and  off-hand  '  perusal 
of  fllr.  Tayloi's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  bee-boxes  ;  and,  secondly,  on 
his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  now  generally  well-known  internal 
economy  of  a  hive  of  bees.  Mr.  Taylor  I  find  i^at  page  41  of  his  Bee- 
keeper's flianual,  fourth  edition)  recommends  a  size  of  box  '  11  inches 
square  by  3  to  9  inches  deep  withinside,'  which  gives  (not  1331  cubic 
inches,  as  Mr.  Clark  says,  but)  1069  cubic  inches  for  the  larger,  and  tor 
the  smaller  size  {11  by  8)  96S  cubic  inches,  whicli  is  less  than  the  average 
of  my  four  sizes  by  severally  242  and  3()3  cubic  inches,  instead  of  '  a  ^  of 
an  inch  less  '  only,  as  Mr.  Clark  states  ;  and  less  even  than  the  smallest 
of  my  hives  (which  contains  1152  cubic  inches)  by  severally  63  and  184 
cubic  inches  !  So  much  fur  the  difference  in  actual  capacity  between  my 
hives  and  those  of  Mr.  Taylor.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  (or  rather  was)  a 
stdl  greater  ditference  between  them  than  would  at  first  be  apparent  to  a 
cursory  reader  of  my  book.  Every  intelligent  bee-keeper  is  well  aware 
that  broad  and  shallow  boxes,  or  hives,  are  more  suitable  (other  things 
being  alike)  for  breeding  purposes  than  narrow  and  lofty  hives.  For  in- 
stance :  a  box  13  inches  square,  by  8  or  even  7  inches  high,  is  capable,  in 
general,  of  rearing  a  much  larger  hrood  of  bees  than  one  of  lu  inches  square 
by  13  or  even  14  inches  high,  although  the  latter  box  (10  by  14)  would  con- 
tain 21"  cubic  inches  more  than  the  former.  For  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained 
that  the  queen  bee  prefers  to  breed  low  down,  and  far  and  wide,  rather 
than  hi^h  up  in  the  hive  ;  or  more  correctly  speakmg,  that  the  workers 
always  prefer  to  store  honey  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  hive.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  of  late  acceded  more  fully  than  ever  to  the  truth  of  this  principle, 
and  wisely  altered  the  dimensions  of  his  hives  accordingly,  viz.,  by  increas- 
ing their  breadth  and  diminishing  their  depth.  His  hives,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  are  actually  a  quarter-of-an-inch  broader  ihan  the 
very  broadest  of  my  hives,  as  given  in  Mr.  Clark's  schedule  [—being,  in 
fact,  of  40  cubic  inches  more  capacity  (instead  of  'full  120  cubic  inches 
less')  than  his  former  hive,  thought  by  me  to  be  too  small !  and,  in  fact, 
much  more  than  '40  cubic  inches  greater,'  because  it  is  so  much  (2^ 
inches  every  way)  broader  than  his  former  hive  ;  and  I  repeat — it  is 
breadth,  and  not  height,  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  breeding-hives.  I 
confess  that  (if  I  may  venture  to  have  an  opinion  of  my  own")  I  should 
like  Mr.  Taylor's  new  hive  better  if  it  were  an  inch  deeper  than  it  is  ;  but 
every  man  to  his  own  taste.  As  Mr.  Taylor's  improvements  in  the 
dimensions  of  his  boxes  (which  Mr.  Payne  also  approves  and  follows) 
have  been  given  to  the  public  (so  far  as  I  know)  siiice  the  '  English  Bee- 
keeper '  issued  from  the  press,  I  may  at  least  congratulate  myself  that  the 
principle  upon  which  I  have  based  my  observations  un  the  size  of  boxes 
in  that  book— a  principle,  be  it  observed,  laid  down  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  De  Gelieu,  the  celebrated  Swiss  apiarian— so  far  from  being  con- 
demned by  our  living  standard  apiarian  authorities,  has  been  of  late 
admitted  to  be  true  by  them  more  fully  than  ever,  as  is  evidenced  by 
their  having  so  lately  modified  th:;ir  hives  in  stricter  accordance  with 
that  principle.  In  conclusion  I  would  add,  that  your  correspondent  must 
choose  for  himself  in  respect  to  the  size  of  his  boxes;  for  there  is  not,  I 
am  persuaded,  a  single  apiarian  of  note  who  would  presume,  in  a  matter 
so  confessedly  uncertain,  to  lay  down  the  law  positively  as  to  any  par- 
ticular size  being  the  proper  size,  from  which  there  should  be  no  devi- 
ation. And  I  am  sure  that  both  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Payne  would  do  me 
the  justice  to  say  that  my  opinion  upon  the  subject,  as  given  in  my  book 
(whether  they  agree  with  me  or  not],  is  at  least  as  reasonable  and  as  likely 
to  be  as  good  an  opinion  as  their  own,  in  spite  of  the  latitude  which  I 
have  allowed  to  every  bee-keeper  in  the  choice  of  a  certain  size  for  his 
bee-boxes.  As  some  who  will  read  these  remarks  may  still  be  puzzled 
to  understand  the  superiority  of  broad  and  shallow  over  deep  and  narrow 
hives,  they  being  of  the  same,  or  of  nearly  the  same,  capacity— seeing 
that  if  bees  have  a  given  quantity  of  honey  to  store  away,  they  will 
deposit  it  just  as  readily  in  broad  as  in  deep  hives,  and,  therefore,  there 
would  bejust  as  much  space  for  breeding  (and  no  more)  left  in  the  one 
hive  as  in  the  other— I  would  explain  that  I  am  supposing  supers,  or 
glasses,  to  be  used,  with  several,  and  rather  large,  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
breeding-hive  communicating  with  them.  Now  in  this  case,  where  the 
box  is  broad  and  shallow,  it  will  be  found,  as  a  general  ride,  that  the 
bees  will  commence  storing  honey  in  the  super  with  far  greater  readiness 
than  where  the  stock-hive  is  deep  arid  narrow- in  other  words,  the  shal- 
lower the  brecdmg-hive  is,  the  sooner  will  the  bees  be  tempted  to  carry 
up  aiid  deposit  honey  in  an  upper  story,  if  care  be  taken  to  supply  them 
with  it  at  the  proper  season  ;  whence  not  only  will  the  bee-master  derive 
greater  immediate  profit,  but  also  the  queen  will  have  a  much  freer 
scope,  and  a  more  abundant  space  for  laying  eggs  in  that  part  of  the  hive 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  This  is  an  axiom  in  bee-lore  which  I 
imagine  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny,  and  if  it  be  correct,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  my  hive  of  13  inches  square  by  8  deep,  or  Mr.  Taylor's  of 
^H  by  7  (the  difference  is  not  so  very  great)  are  the  best  breeding  bee- 
boxes  yet  recommended  to  the  pubhc,  I  should  prefer  my  own,  from  a 
fear  lest  the  bees  should  store  too  much  in  the  super,  and  not  enough  in 
the  breeding  box  for  their  winter  consumption."    We  will  only  add,  that 


Rlr.  Clark,  however  unintentionally,  did  not  write  in  that  courteous  stylo 
usual  when  information  is  sought  for. 

Malay  and  Cociun-Cuiisa  VowLB.—Philanthe  asks,  "  Arc  Cochin- 
China  fowls  as  large  as  the  real  Malays,  and  equally  good  as  sitters  and 
nurses,  and  are  they  more  peaceable  and  better  layers?"  and  Anstev 
Bonn  replies,  "  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  repeat  what  I  have  often  said 
before,  that  my  opinion  is  the  experience  of  one  person  only,  and  that  I 
scrupulously  avoid  writmg  from  hearsay.  My  present  experience  lies 
among  my  favourite  Cochin-Chinas ;  but  in  spite  of  my  acknowledged 
preference  for  them,  I  notice  with  regret  how  very  much  the  splendid 
Malay  breed  of  poultry  seems  to  be  going  out  of  fashion,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  at  the  recent  show  at  Birnungham,  there  were  no  grown 
fowls  of  this  variety  considered  worthy  of  a  first  prize.  I  believe,  in 
weight,  the  true  Malay  would  bear  the  palm  from  the  true  Cochin-China; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  question  worth  the  attention  of  those  persons 
who  have  had  juan^  years'  experience  with  both,  whether  many  of  the 
heaviest  Cochin-China  fowls,— the  imported,  as  well  as  some  which  have 
been  bred  here, — do  not,  on  this  account,  owe  some  gratitude  to  the 
Malay.  Respecting  the  weight  of  Cochin-China  fowls,  I  perfectly  coin- 
cide with  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  when  he  says  "it  is  amistake  to  suppose, 
in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  this  breed,  that  mere  weight  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  main  qualification;  "  for,  although  great  weight  is  a 
characteristic  and  a  great  merit  in  these  capital  creatures,  it  certainly 
should  not  be  considered  atone,  or  at  the  expense  of  beauty  in  shape  and 
colour,  softness  and  abundance  of  the  fluff,  and  other  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  breed  ;  at  least,  this  is  my  opinion.  As  sitter  and  nurse, 
the  Cochin-China  hen  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  Malay,  whose  length 
of  limb  makes  her  an  awkward  sitter,  at  the  same  time  that  it  renders 
the  task  irksome  to  herself.  I  dare  not  affirm  that  I  have  had  perfectly 
true  bred  Malay  fowls,  for  I  am  told  that  these  are  confined  to  a  very 
few  owners  in  the  country,  but  I  have  known  what  I  thought  a  good  hen 
lay  two  days  out  of  three.  I  find  my  Cochin-China  hens  lay  every  day,  or 
nearly  so.  The  Cochin-China  hens  are  pretty,  mild,  peaceable  creatures. 
A  good  Cochin-China  cuck,  like  any  other  good  cock,  will  have  his  own 
way  among  his  subjects,  and  there  is  not  much  peace  in  the  hen-yard 
until  he  gets  it ;  but,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  when  he  has 
once  gained  the  mastery,  he  is  satisfied,  and  allows  things  to  go  on 
quietly.  One  time  this  year,  I  had  eighteen  Cochin-China  cocks  put  up 
in  a  yard  ;  I  do  not  think  this  arrangement  would  have  answered  if  they 
had  been  eighteen  flialays,  particularly  as  there  were  a  few  pullets  and 
common  hens  confined  with  them.  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  elder  ones 
soon  made  himself  chief  among  them,  and  retained  his  position.  Many 
authors  consider  the  Malay  fowl  to  be  of  inferior  quality  for  the  use  of 
the  table,  both  in  flavour  and  appearance.  They  are  certainly  not  so 
good  as  the  Cochin-China  either  in  these  particulars  or  in  plumpness  of 
form,  the  length  of  their  legs  giving  them  rather  an  awkward  appearance 
when  trussed  and  cooking.  The  Cochin-China  fowls*  eggs  have  a  very 
delicate  flavour,  but  1  think  they  are  hardly  so  large  as  those  of  the 
Malay." 

Bedding  Roses  (Qi^een  il/afi).— To  have  roses  grafted  or  not  grafted 
for  a  bed,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  either  way  will  do.  There  is  not 
a  ye//o»' bedding  rose  at  all.  Those  Tea  ones  we  named  the  other  day 
require  such  protection,  that  not  one  place  out  of  a  hundred  suits  them. 
Harrisonii  makes  a  good  bed  for  a  month,  and  so  does  the  Persian  yellow, 
and  the  old  Austrian,  but  what  can  be  done  with  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  ?  Any  time  after  the  middle  of  February  wdl  do  to  renew  your 
Americuji  bed. 

Fruit-trees  for  New  Zealand  (iiosfH).-"  The  best  method" 
of  sending  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Gooseberry,  Currant, 
and  Raspberry,  and  all  other  fruits,  to  New  Zealand,  is,  unquestionablv, 
to  send  a  good  packet  of  seeds  of  as  many  kinds  as  you  can  procure,  and 
run  the  chance  of  the  seedlings  proving  good.  The  nest  best  method,  if 
not  the  best,  is  to  plant  very  small  plants  in  strong  cases,  to  be  covered 
as  Wardian  cases  ;  these  should  be  planted  in  the  spring,  and  sent  off  next 
October.  Parties  going  out  now,  or  soon,  might  try  a  case  or  two  of  trees 
packed  close  in  dry  moss  or  sawdust. 

Roses  for  Wall  [E.  S.  ii.}.— To  cover  a  brick  wall  a  yard  high,  and 
a  wooden  trellis  over  it  two  feet  high,  climbing  roses  are  too  strong,  unless 
you  were  to  plant  them  twenty  feet  or  more  apart ;  if  the  situation  is  good, 
the  finer  pillar  roses  we  named  the  other  day  are  the  very  sorts  for  you. 
Put  them  in  four  feet  apart,  water  thera  abundantly  next  summer,  and 
you  will  soon  be  delighted  with  them.  The  Banksiam  will  never  do  much 
good  there,  but  leave  them  for  a  couple  of  years  till  the  others  come  up, 
and  as  the  Felicite  Perpetuetle  is  there,  leave  it  also  for  a  while,  and  carry 
it  right  and  left  along  the  top  of  the  rails — at  any  rate  do  not  attempt  to 
confine  it  to  seven  feet  high,  or  if  you  do,  you  shall  see  but  very  few 
flowers  on  it.  If  the  situation  is  exposed,  or  too  much  confined  by  trees 
or  buildings,  why  then  you  must  be  content  with  our  list  of  hybrid  Chinas 
and  Bourbons,  beginning  with  Chenedolte,  &c.  &c. 

Cape  Jasmine  Cuttings  [51.  D.  S.).— To  grow  this  from  cuttings,  a 
cucumber-bed,  or  some  hotbed  is  necessary  ;  then  about  the  end  of  March 
make  cuttings  of  the  young  top  shoots,  about  four  inches  long,  and 
cutting  close  under  the  bottom  joint.  Plant  them  very  firm  in  a  small 
pot,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  one-hatf  sand,  and  the  rest  peat,  with  a 
layer  of  clean  sand  on  the  top.  Water  them  well  after  planting,  A  bell- 
glass  or  a  little  hand-glass  put  over  thera  will  hasten  the  roots. 

Bulbs  (H.  W.). — The  Oralis  speciosa  and  Ixius  are  frame  or  green- 
house plants.  The  {?es7iei-a  zebrina  a  real  stove  plant.  Without  "  a 
house  or  pit "  such  things  are  of  no  use  to  you.  The  Chilian  Alstromerius 
may  be  planted  like  so  many  Crocuses,  If  you  want  a  few  large  patches 
at  once,  plant  so  many  roots  together ;  any  number,  from  two  to  twenty, 
will  do  ;  or  if  you  pret'er  more  plants  to  size  of  patches,  plant  single  roots 
only ;  for  an  ordinary  patch,  five  roots  planted  in  a  circle,  with  the  odd 
one  in  the  centre,  is  a  fair  method ;  but  all  such  arrangements  depend  on 
individual  taste. 

Floweb-seeds  for  the  North  of  India  {SI.  M.  (?—).— Verbenas, 
Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Penstemons,  Tigridias,  L-obelias,  the  whole  race 
of  Geraniums,  Maurandias,  Eccremocarpus,  Lophospeimums,  Mesem- 
bryanthemums.  Marigolds,  Alstromcrias,  Lupines,  Delphiniums,  and, 
indeed,  any  other  kind  we  grow  here  may  be  tried.  Also  all  the  green- 
house Acacias  and  other  things  from  the  Cape,  Australia,  Mexico,  &c., 
which  we  grow  or  winter  in  the  greenhouse.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  we 
are  all  in  the  dark  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  North  of  India,  cither  as 
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flowers,  fniiU,  or  vegetables,  and  much  depends  on  the  skill  i,f  those  to  ! 
whom  we  send. 

Roses  to  Cover  High  Walls  (A'.).— The  first  thing  is  to  make  a 
good  border  round  the  walls  twenty  inches  deep  at  least,  and  four  feet 
wide,  and  after  planting  the  Roses,  to  put  a  layer  of  gorse  hushes,  or  a 
net,  all  over  the  border  to  keep  the  fowls  from  scratching  it  up  for  the 
first  two  years.  Frlicite  pL'rpetueUe,  Garland,  Mi/rianthes,  Princess 
Louise  and  Ruga  are  the  best  Roses  for  the  twenty-teet  high  walls  ;  for 
the  ten-feet  \Ka\\,  Crimson  Bnursattlt  ^nd  Lnure  DuL'Oitst,  with  Tijrinn 
Purple  and  Gloire  de  Rosnmene,  all  round  to  keep  the  bottom  full. 
Read  over  again  what  Hfr.  Reaton  said  lately  on  climbing  Roses.  Voung 
Spruce  Firs,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  are  the  best  to  plant  in  a  fowl-yard  ; 
the  roots  to  be  protected  from  the  birds,  and  when  the  trees  are  high 
enough  stop  their  leaders. 

Bearded  Polish  Fowls.— Iiicuiiutor  says,  "  I  think  it  wUI  interest 
vour  readers  (such  as  were  not  present  at  the   Birmingham  Showy  to  i 
inform  them,  that  in  the  GoUien  Poland  Fowl  Class,  prizes  were  in  three  \ 
instances  awarded  to  birds  with  "muff's  or  beards  "  under  the  Ijeak.    This  , 
decision  will,   I  think,  not  only  interest  those  who  keep  this  particular 
variety,  but  all  poultry  fanciers,  as  the  judges  have,  by  this  deci^iun,   | 
violated  a  rult  laid  down  by  two  modern  authors  on  the  subject  of  poultry,   ! 
as  the  following  extracts  Irom  the  works  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.   Dixon  and  j 
Mr.  Nolan  will  show  (the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  I  see,  was  one  of  the  judges,   ! 
I  presume,  therefore,  /tis  opinion  was  outweighed  by  the  other  three;.   I 
Speaking  of  the  Golden  Rolands,  the  former  gentleman  observes,  p.  325,   I 
"  aiany  of  them  are  disfigured  by  a  muff  or  beard,  but  no  such  bird  | 
should  be  allowed  the  entree  to  the  poultry-yard,  but  be  dispatched  at 
once  to  the  fatting-coop."     '■' Nola/i  on    Poultry"  says,  '"One  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Spangled  Poland  Fowls,  is  the  ab-   | 
sence  of  the  ruff  under  the  beak."     Comment,  I  think,  is  almost  unne-   ' 
cessary;  but,  I  may  add,  if  the  judges  break  through  a  rule,  laid  down  by  i 
authors  for  the  guidance  of  poultry  fanciers,  in  one  case,  it  requires  no  i 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  they  will  do  so  in  others.     I   | 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  must  have  been  very  vexing  to  those 
exhibitors  who,  acting  upon  the  above  advice,   had  "dispatched  to  the 
fatting-coop  "  numerous  birds  which  (indcpt-ndently  of  the  disfigurement 
of  the   'ruff'    were   perfection,   to  see  the  very  birds  which  they   had 
been  weeding  out  carrying  off  all  the  prizes.     Although  not  an  exhibitor 
of  this  variety  this  year  myself,  I  hope  to  do  so  next ;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  the  opinion  of  your  readers  on  this  point,  if  you  would  kindly 
submit  it  to  them,     fliy  birds  fas  you  will  already  have  gleaned)  are  free 
from  the  ruff,  and  if  they  coincide  with  the  judges,  I,  of  course,  shall 
stand  no  chance  next  year." 

[Incubator  has  acted  judiciously  in  consigning  all  his  bearded  Polish 
fowls  to  the  fatting-coop.  Had  he  sent  clean-chinned  specimens,  good 
in  other  respects,  to  Birmingham,  he  would  not  have  found  them  slighted 
by  the  judges.  Great  misunderstanding  has  arisen  from  Nolan's  and 
Richardson's  original  confusion  between  Hamburgh  and  Polish  fowls  ; 
but  bearded  Polish  are  PoUsh  still.  It  is  probable  that  next  year  bearded 
birds  will  he  relentlessly  swept  by  the  judges  into  the  class  for  odds  and 
ends,  and  then,  if  any  make  their  appearance  with  beards  reaching  even 
to  the  ground,  they  can  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  merits. — D.j 

Bulbs  in  Pots  (Claude).— It  is  not  safe  now,  to  make  a  bed  of 
Hyacinths,  Anemones,  and  Gladioli,  that  are  growing  in  pots.  If  the 
leaves  have  grown  a  few  inches  in  a  mild  atmosphere,  the  first  hard  frost 
will  kill  them.  Keep  them  very  cool  to  the  middle  of  February,  and  then 
you  may  plant  them  out.  The  proper  greenhouse  heat,  by  fire  heat,  is 
40°  during  frost,  and  from  35°  to  45*^,  according  to  the  weather,  when  it  is 
not  frosty. 

Name  op  Insect  (Kc?iinus). — The  small  white  po-vdery  insect  found 
on  your  brocoli  and  cabbages,  is  the  Aleyrodes  protttella,  which  Linnseus 
mistook  for  a  little  moth,  but  which  belongs  to  the  order  Hemiptera,  and 
is  closely  alUed  to  the  aphides,  having  similar  habits  with  those  pests  of 
the  gardeners,  and  which  can  only  be  destroyed  by  the  same  means  as 
would  be  applied  against  the  green  fly  in  similar  situations.  We  think 
you  wrong  in  concluding  that  the  same  insects  attack  your  pears.  Can 
you  send  us  some  of  the  insects  from  these  trees  ? 

Weedy  Garden  (G.  Trobridge).—li  the  weeds  are  perennials,  such 
as  Couch  Grass,  Docks,  &c.,  fork  them  out  thoroughly,  and  burn  them  ; 
if  only  annual  weeds,  such  as  Groundsel,  dig  them  in. 

Air  Moisture  and  Te:mperatuee  in  Stove  {A.B.). — Keep  pans 
of  water  upon  the  flue,  and  water  the  paths  morning  and  evening.  The 
temperature  of  your  plant  stove  should  be,  bit  day,  in  spring,  (i5^  ;  sum- 
mei,  "0^  ;  autumn,  6i)^;  winter,  50'^,  but  ten  degrees  higher  derived  from 
sunshine,  will  be  well.  By  night,  spring,  S5°;  summer,  55^^;  autumn, 
50°  ;  winter,  45^^.  You  had  better  go  to  some  first-rate  nurseryman,  and 
select  such  plants  as  suit  your  taste  and  pocket. 

Telekia  speciosa  (If*.  C). — This  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial. 
The  plants  raised  by  you  from  seed  in  IS.'iO  will  probably  flower  in  the 
open  Dorder  in  July  without  any  particular  treatment.  Do  not  let  the 
soil  be  rich.    The  Broomham  Hall  Melon  is  a  very  good  variety. 

Calf  diseased  [H.  H.). — The  scour,  or  diarrhcea,  arises  from  bad 
management ;  the  animal  has  been  subjected  to  sudden  changes  uf  food 
and  temperature,  and  as  it  is  too  weak  to  rise  without  help,  it  will  pro- 
bably die.  Shut  it  up  in  a  warm  house  ;  mis  together  four  ounces  of 
prepared  chalk,  powdered  canella  hark  one  ounce,  laudanum  one  ounce, 
and  water  one  pint.  Give,  as  the  calf  is  about  a  year  old,  a  tablespoonful 
three  times  daily.  Our  correspondent  wishes  for  some  very  fine  Bed- 
spangled  Dorking  Fowls.  Six  pounds  is  a  good  weight  for  an  Aylesbury 
Duck,  hut  the  prize  birds  at  the  Birmingham  show  averaged  more  than 
eight  pounds  each. 

Cineraria  maritima  and  Ageratum  mexicanum.— If  S.  F.  will 
forward  his  address  on  an  envelopL*,  and  two  postage  stamps,  we  will  fur- 
nish him  with  the  address  of  a  party  who  will  supply  him. 

Salvia  nemokosa. — Apiphilus  may  obtain  any  number  of  plants  in 
February  by  applying  to  iV.  .S.  Hodson,  Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, where  it  is  cultivated  extensively  as  a  bedding  plant,  producing 
a  succession  of  bloom  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  by  cutting  off  the 
stems  close  to  the  roots  when  done  flowering,  and  leaving  the  young 
shoots  to  flower  late  in  the  season. 


Yellow-berried  Holly  (Jl/arg-are/).— This,  and  all  the  numerous 
kinds  with  variegated  leaves,  are  merely  varieties  of  the  common  Holly. 
The  yellow-berried  is  mentioned  as  long  ago  as  by  Ray.  The  difference 
of  colour  in  the  berries,  is  mentioned  in  the  seventh  edition  of  Withering, 
in  Smith's  English  Flora,  ike.  It  can  be  propagated  by  grafting  on  the 
red-berried.     An  answer  to  your  other  query  next  week. 

Potting  Roses. — W.  M,  N.  says; — "I  have  some  roses  that  were 
put  into  4-inch  pots  last  September,  after  having  been  nursed  in  a  bed  of 
very  rich  earth  tor  two  seasons.  Now,  would  it  be  right  for  me  to  shift 
them  into  larger  ones  in  the  spring,  as  I  want  them  for  gentle  forcing?" 
It  will  be  quite  right  for  you  to  pot  your  roses,  but  not  unless  you  can 
let  it  be  done  immediately.  You  may  buy  lights  for  a  frame  of  any  hot- 
house builder. 

Various  Queries  (H.  T.  A'.). — Dipladenia  crassinoda  three  years 
old,  and  getting  too  large.  Prune  the  shoots  back  to  within  a  bud  or  two 
of  the  older  wood,  when  the  young  shoots  have  started.  You  may  examine 
the  roots,  remove  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  add  fresh,  and  see  that  the 
drainage  is  all  right.  If  you  are  sure  on  the  latter  point,  and  find  a 
difficulty  from  the  trellis  in  shifting,  you  may  pick  off  some  soil  from  the 
surtaee,  and  top  dress.  Equal  portions  of  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam,  with 
a  portion  of  charcual  will  do.  If  you  have  kept  your  plant  growing 
during  winter,  and  it  is  now  full  of  young  healthy  shoots,  you  had  better 
let  them  alone,  as  you  would  both  weaken  and  retard  your  plant  by 
pruning  it.  Stephanotis  Jinribunda.  This  will  do  well  in  the  same  pot 
tor  years,  with  top  dressing.  Vou  must  not  have  it  too  thick  on  the 
trtllis.  Though  it  frequently  blooms  well  on  last  summer's  shoots,  we 
have  had  it  do  better  still  by  thinning  these  well  out  after  blooming,  and 
then  the  young  shoots  kept  blooming  all  the  summer  and  autumn.  Hon- 
deletia  spetiosu.  Unless  in  extreme  cases,  we  would  never  prune  this 
into  the  old  wood,  but  when  finished  flowering,  and  allowed  to  rest  a 
little,  we  would  prune  it  back  near  to  the  old  wood,  so  that  a  bud  was 
left. 

Epacrises  (/.  C). — These,  going  out  of  flower,  we  would  not  cut 
down  now,  as  the  shoots  will  strengthen  the  roots,  but  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks  time  it  should  be  done.  We  generally  prefer  seeing  them  produce 
their  bloom  on  long  shoots, — a  mass  of  flower  from  end  to  end.  If  this 
is  your  plan,  and,  indeed,  whatever  be  your  mode  of  flowering  them,  you 
cannot  err  in  pruning  back  the  shoots  that  bloomed  to  from  one  to  three 
inches  from  the  older  wood.  The  plants  must  he  kept  closer  and 
warmer  ai'terwards,  until  they  break  freely. 

Boiler  for  Heating  Tank  (Ibid]. — We  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  patented  boiler,  holding  about  four  quarts,  and  looking  like  a  block 
of  iron,  though  there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  its  answering  ;  but,  take  our 
word  for  it,  that  all  things  considered  the  simplest  and  cheapest  will  be 
the  best  for  your  purpose.  Your  tank  is  40  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  for  that, 
a  small  boiler  will  he  sufllcient.  We  cannot  be  decisive  as  to  expense  ; 
there  are  so  many  things  to  be  considered.  A  tradesman  had  a  fair  profit 
in  supplying  a  nurseryman  with  a  small  boiler,  with  tour  flanges,  for  25s, 
but  then  he  would  not  do  the  same  for  us.  In  this  case,  the  water  was 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  tank  in  lead  pipes.  If  your  tank  is  shallow 
land  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  it  more  than  two  or  three  inches), 
then  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  any  boiler-maker  would  supply  you  with 
one  for  something  like  .^'3  10s. 

Bridal  BouauETS. — E.  R.,  the  Wife  of  a  Clergyman,  asks,  *'\Vhy 
Orange  blossoms  form  a  characteristic  part  of  the  dress  of  a  bride,  and 
why  the  Acorn  is  assigned  to  the   gentlemen's   bouquets  forming  the 
wedding  guests?"  It  is  fashion  only  that  determines  the  flowers  assigned 
to  the  bride  ;  and  Orange-blossoms  have  been  adopted  irom  the  French, 
who,  from  time  immemorial,  crowned  with  them  the  new-married  pair. 
In  Germany,  the  crown  is  of  Myrtle.     In  Switzerland,  it  is  of  mixed 
artificial  flowers.    At  Rome,  and  even  in  England,  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Henry  \'lli,   the  bride's  garland  was  of  Wueat-ears.      Derrick  tells  us 
that  bridal  flowers  were  "'roses  and  lucky  four-leaved  grass;"  and  Hacket 
speaks  of  Primroses,  Maiden's-blushes,  and  \'iolets,  as  used  upon  the 
occasion.     Rosemary  was  also  used  ut  weddings,  as  well  as  at  funerals, 
for,  in  an  old  ballad,  "  The  Bride's  Good-morrow,"  it  is  said — 
Young  men  and  maids  do  ready  stand, 
W'ith  sweet  Rosemary  in  their  hand, 
A  perfect  token  of  your  virgin  life. 
The  bridal  garland,  says  Leland,  "betokeneth  gladness,  and  the   dignity 
of  wedlock."    Of  the  oak,  or  of  its  acorn,  as  a  bridal  plant,  we  know 
nothing. 

Wredy  Lawn  (P.  S.). — What  you  sent  as  a  specimen  is  moss,  and  we 
do  not  object  to  a  mossy  lawn.  To  extract  the  dandelions  and  daisies, 
employ  a  woman  to  take  them  up  by  the  roots,  with  a  spud  made  of  a 
broad  chisel  somewhat  curved,  and  its  edge  made  into  teeth  thus— V VV- 
Any  blacksmith  can  make  this  for  you.  If  you  wish  to  destroy  the  moss, 
try  this  remedy,  furnished  us  Ijy  A  Worcestershire  Man,  which  he  says 
his  "  experience"  shews  to  be  effectual: — "*  If  you  wish  to  destroy  moss 
on  a  gra-'*s-plot,  get  some  hurdles,  and  pen  some  sheep  therein,  moving 
the  hurdles  as  the  sheep  tread  the  grass-plot  bare.  When  the  grass  is 
apparently  well  trodden  into  the  earth  all  over  the  plot,  remove  both 
sheep  and  hurdles,  and  the  moss  will  disappear  when  the  grass  again 
springs  up." 

Iron  Stoves  (.4  Worcestershire  Man). — If  you  send  us  any  "  proofs 
that  iron  stoves  are  troublesome  and  inexpedient,"  you  will  find  we  have 
no  more  hesitation  in  inserting  your  information  than  we  have  that  which 
we  give  about  hot-water  boilers  and  flues.  All  that  we  require  upon  any 
subject  are  facts  told  inoffensively. 

Rhubarb  Forci>g  \.J.  C). — Cover  the  roots  with  earth  whilst  forcing. 
If  you  try  both  modes,  with  equally  strong  roots,  you  nill  find  the 
difference.  Flowers  \vould  not  do  in  your  heated  cellar,  owing  to  the 
deficient  light. 

Name  of  Plant  (R.  P.).— It  is  the  Sea  Ragwort,  Cineraria  mari- 
tima.    We  know  of  no  pamphlet  about  rearing  young  pheasants. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  U'illiam 
SoMERViLLE  Oer,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Pariah  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— January  a2nd,  1852. 
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BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

CROWFOOTS — nANUNC'l'LACEJi. 
UAXL'XCVLCS. 
Banuiiculiis  was  the  Roman,  and  Batrakioii  the  (ireek 
name,  for  oiii'  fommou  Crowfoot,  or  Butter-cup  ;  anil,  ns 
hoth  those  chtssical  names  refer  to  the  frog,  it  is  [jretty  evi- 
ileut  that  the  intention  was  to  refer  to  the  marsh-loving 
habit  of  the  plant,  and  its  eousequent  oompanionshiji  with 
that  animal.  It  belongs  to  the  Class  and  Order  Puli/uinliiu 
Pohjijijiiiu  of  the  Liuuiean  system. 

1.  Leaves  UsorT. 


Generic  Cilajractees. — Cul.  inferior,  of  J,  rarely  fewer, 
egg-shaped,  concave,  somewhat  coloured,  deciduous  leave.s. 
Pel.  o,  rarely  s  or  10,  blunt,  polished,  with  sliort  broail 
claws.  Xrcl,  a  pore  towai'ds  tlie  base  of  eacli  petal,  in 
several  instances  covered  by  a  scale.  FUnin.  numerous, 
rarely  but  j,  not  lialf  the'  leiigtli  of  the  petals.  Anlli. 
roundish,  linear,  nr  heart-shaped,  terminal,  erect,  of  U  cells, 
bursting  at  the  outer  edges.  Germ,  superior,  numerous, 
collected  into  a  heail.  fityles  none.  Sligmas  small,  refiexed. 
Seeds  luimeivius,  egg-shaped,  compressed,  either  smooth, 
clianuelled,  piraijled,  or  prickly,  each  tipped  with  a  point,  or 
hook. 


Tliere  are  sixteen  species,  natives  of  the  British  Isles. 
These  have  been  divided  into  two  sections— 1.  Those  with 
uncut  or  simple  leaves.    ,3.  Those  with  lobed.  or  cut  leaves. 

Ranunculus  fIu1.ji.mi;i,a  :  Lesser  Spear -wort  Crowfoot. — 
Ray  says  that  its  specific  name,  Jluimmda,  was  derived  from 
the  Latin /rt»(»!c»!i,  burning,  because  of  t)ie  acrid,  blistering 
quahty  of  the  plant. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  species  :  «,  has  broader, 
plantain-like  leaves,  hmry  at  the  edges,  and  is  found  in  Ire- 
land ;  h,  has  the  edges  of  the  leaves  remarkably  toothed ; 
and  c,  has  a  creeping  stem,  putting  forth  roots  from  each 
joint.  No  plant  varies  more  than  E.Jhimmula,  according  to 
the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  is  growing.  In  low,  moist 
situations  it  is  tall  and  alnmst  perfectly  erect,  but  on  moun- 
tain, dry  soils,  it  is  small  and  creeping. 

Desctiipi'ion. — Hoots  of  many  long,  simple  fibres,  partly 
from  the  lower  joints  of  the  stem.  Herb  generally  smooth. 
Stem  more  or  less  reclining,  partly,  or  entirely,  decumbent, 
from  0  to  18  inches  long,  branched,  leafy,  hollow;  De 
Caudolle  says  "  solid  ;  "  it  is  often  hairy  in  the  upper  part. 
Leaves  on  channelled  clasping  footstalks,  alternate,  spear- 
head-like, varying  greatly  in  breadlh,  sometimes  egg-shaped. 
Fl.  opposite  to  the  leaves,  as  well  as  terminal,  on  round 
stalks,  without  l/radeus.  Pet.  of  a  golden  yellow.  Xect. 
minute.  Seeds  small,  smooth  at  the  sides.'  Caty.v  often 
slightly  hairy. 

]?LAci;s  WHERE  FOUND. — Plentifully  in  marshy  places, 
cspeeiiiUy  in  boggy  parts  of  heaths  and  commons. 

Time  of  Floweiuno. — .June  to  September. 

Uses. — It  is  very  acrid.  Applied  externally  it  inflames 
and  blisters  the  skin,  and  is  so  employed  in  tlie  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Jura,  where  tlie  bruised  leaves  are  applied  in 
a  Ihnpet  shell.  Horses  eat  it.  Cows,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine  refuse  it.  Its  acrimony  rises  in  distillation.  Some 
years  ago  a  man  travelled  through  several  parts  of  England 
administering  emetics,  which,  hke  white  vitriol,  operated  the 
instant  they  were  swallowed.  The  distilled  water  of  this 
plant  was  his  medichie:  and,  from  the  experience  Dr. 
Withering  had  of  it,  he  felt  authorised  to  assert,  that  in  the 
case  of  poison  being  swallowed,  or  other  circumstances 
occuring,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  produce  instantaneous 
vomiting,  it  is  preferable  to  any  other  medicine  yet  known, 
and  does  not  excite  those  painful  contractions  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stomach  wliicli  white  vitriol  sometimes  does, 
tliereby  defeating  the  intention  for  which  it  was  given. 
Uiifortuniitely  he  does  not  specify  the  dose  to  be  employed. 
— Smilli's  £iirilis/i  Flora.  Witlu-ihni,  Martyun  Miller's 
Diet.     Hoi/s  ilist. 


Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Cbiawick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-live  years,  the  average  highest  and  lo^esit  tem- 
peratures of  these  days  are  44.1'^  and  31.8°  respectively.  Tiie  greatest 
heat,  30°,  occurred  on  the  3rd  in  1833:  and  tiie  lowest  cold,  18°  on  the 
30th  in  1827.    During  the  period  102  days  were  fine,  and  on  73  rain  fell, 


PnuNiNO  is  cue  of  the  most  difficult  of  gardening  prac- 
tices, though  usually  performed  by  jobbing  gardeners 
with  an  indescriiniuate  application  of  tlie  knife,  having 
but  one  guiding  principle  or  object, — making  all  look 
neat. 

The  necessity  for  more  discriiniiialion  in  pruning,  is 
evident  from  the  leading  facts,  that  some  plants  bear  on 
their  old  wood  .souw  on  tbe  pvovious  year's  shoots; 

No,  CLXXIvTVc^  VXI, 


sonic  oil  spurs,  and  some  on  buds  issuing  directly  from 
the  laterals.  Yet  these  are  not  the  only  considerations 
to  be  kept  iu  remembrance  as  we  apply  the  pitining- 
knife,  for,  if  tlic  branches  are  too  much  reduced  in 
number,  an  excessive  development  of  leaves  is  caused, 
and  the  production  of  blossom  is  proportionately  pre- 
vented. Nor  is  the  season  at  which  a  tree  is  pruned 
'  without  its  influence.    IntleeJ,  so  far  from  it,  that  the 
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season  for  iinmiiig  ouglit  to  be  regulateil  in  some  degree 
by  tbe  strength  of  tlie  tree ;  for  altlioiigh,  as  a  general 
rule,  tbe  operation  should  not  take  place  until  tbe  fall 
of  tbe  leaf  indicates  that  vegetation  has  ceased,  yet,  if 
tbe  tree  be  weak,  it  may  bo  often  performed  with  ad- 
vantage a  little  earlier,  but  still  so  late  in  tbe  autumn 
as  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of  fresh  shoots.  Tliis  re- 
duction of  the  brandies  before  the  tree  has  finished 
vegetating  directs  a  greater  supply  of  sap  to  those 
remaining,  and  stores  uj)  in  them  the  supply  for  in- 
creased growth  next  season.  If  tlie  production  of  spin's 
is  tbe  object  of  pruning,  a  branch  should  be  pruned  so 
as  to  leave  a  stump ;  because,  as  tbe  sap  supplied  to 
the  branch  ■nill  be  concentrated  upon  those  buds  re- 
maining at  its  extremity,  these  vpill  bo  productive  ol' 
shoots,  though  otherwise  they  would  remain  dormant, 
it  being  the  general  habit  of  plants,  first  to  develope 
and  mature  jiarts  that  are  furtliest  i'rom  the  roots.  It  is 
thus  the  Filbert  is  induced  to  put  forth  an  abundance 
of  young  bearing  wood,  for  its  fruit  is  borne  on  the 
annual  shoots,  and  similar  treatment  to  a  less  severe 
extent  is  practised  upon  wall-fruit. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  observations  by  the 
following  suggestive  queries  sent  by  a  correspondent 
(O.  K.  G.) — "Does  Roupcllia  grain  bloom  upon  the 
wood  of  tbe  current  year,  or  upon  that  formed  in  tlie 
previous  summer?  Also,  at  what  time  does  it  generally 
liowcr?  Should  it  be  cut  back  when  starting?"  The 
true  name  of  this  splendid  plant  is  StrcjiUantlms  Sla/i- 
lei/aiiiis,  a  genus  named  by  DeeandoUe,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  stove  Dogbanes  which  Africa  has  yet 
produced.  Dogbanes  (Apooynace;e),  iu  general,  flower 
on  the  current  year's  growth,  as  Allamnrulas,  Cerberus, 
Plumerins,  Bcaumontia,  Echites,  Oleanders,  and  many 
more.  Yet  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the  general  rule  in 
pruning  these  Dogbanes.  Allamanda  may  be  pruned 
in  tbe  spring  down  to  one  joint,  and  even  the  whole  of 
hist  year's  wood  may  be  cut  out,  and  yet  the  youug 
wood  will  flower  before  tbe  season  is  out.  But  if  we 
were  to  apply  this  rule  to  tbe  Oleanders,  not  one  out  of 
ten  of  them  would  flower  at  all.  Strophanthus  flowers 
at  tbe  end  of  the  current  year's  shoots,  after  the  middle 
of  summer,  but  it  should  not  be  pruned  close  for  flower- 
ing. If  C.  K.  C.'s  plant  is  young,  we  would  prune  it 
down  to  two  joints  of  last  year's  wood,  in  order,  at  first, 
to  get  a  busby  growth,  and  afterwards  prune  from  two 
to  six  or  eight  joints,  according  to  their  strength.  ^Ye 
should  like  this  experiment  also  to  be  tried : — Let  some 
shoots  that  are  neither  \ceah  nor  too  strong  go  witbovit 
any  pruning,  to  see  if  these  flower  more  freely,  as  tbe 
experience  of  gardeners  has  not  yet  decided  tbe  point, — 
seeing  that  Strojihantlnts,  alias  Boupelia,  comes  nearest 
to  the  Oleanders  of  all  the  Dogbanes.  We  incline  to 
tho  belief  that  unpruned  shoots,  if  very  well-ripened, 
will  flower  the  freest,  as  in  the  Oleanders.  The  plant 
is  supposed  to  be  a  shy  bloomer.  Young  ones  ought  to 
have  a  brisk  bottom-lieat  of  SO"  from  March  to  j\Iid- 
summer,  and,  if  in  dung-beat,  all  the  better. — B,  J. 


In  answer  to  our  request  for  informntion  as  to  local 
gardening  imjdcments,  tbe  following  is  a  portion  of 
another  communication,  the  remainder  of  which  shall 
appear  at  an  early  opportunity. 


No.  1. — Length  of  handle,  inchiding  iron  socltet,   4  feet 
9  inehes  ;  diameter  of  handle,  li  inch  ;  width  of  the  head, 
Q%  inches  ;  length  of  curved  teeth,  or  prongs,  d^  inches. 
At  page  'A6i,  vol.  vi.,  of  The  Cott.igf.  G-uidekek,  one  of 
my  pet  implements  (No.  1)  is  described  by  a  coiTespondent, 
and  I   am  really  happy  to  fiutl  so  useful  an  instrument  is 
known  i'uither  a-fickl.     I  send  you  a  drawing  of  juy  own, 
and  mil  entail  upon  you  the  origin  of  the  idea,  and  how  it 
came   to   pass.     Nine   years   ago,  and  some  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  house  wliere  I  was  then  residing, 
a   river   (tlie   Corve,   near   Ludlow)   v.-ended   its  circuitous 
course.    Poor  river  I  good  old  Isaac  '\\'alton,  in  his  piscatory 
day,   I   fancy,   could    not    have    inveigled   finer   trout,    or 
conjured  happier  thoughts,  than  I  have  done  by  yoiu-  evcr- 
to-he-remembered  sparkling  streams  and  silent  shades. 

At  one  part,  occasioned  by  two  stone  walls,  which  formerly 
served  to  dam  buck  the  water  to  work  a  mill,  the  river 
became  contraetfd,  and  this  cucunistance  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  place  an  eel-basket  there  ;  this  basket  pressed 
the  side  of  one  of  the  walls,  as  it  lay  some  tive  feet  below 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  required  mysiJf  with  an  assistant 
each  time  to  raise  it.  The  means  adopted  was  to  attach  a 
strong  rope  to  the  smaller  end,  and  the  tines  of  a  two- 
pronged  stable-fork  were  bent  to  an  angle  for  the  piupose 
of  hooking  on  to  tlie  other.  One  autunin  moriiiug,  on  ray 
return  from  tlie  eel-basket,  when  crossing  tbe  lawn  with  this 
bent  fork  in  my  hand,  I  made  use  of  it,  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  stir  the  surface  of  a  ilower-bed.  Tbe  workman- 
ship and  capability  of  the  thing  was  palpable,  and  hy  no 
means  to  be  given  up  so;  tbe  village  blacksmith,  my  always 
friend,  was  consulted  immediately,  when  tbe  restdt  was 
an  instrument  veiy  nearly  answering  the  description  of  tbe 
dra\ring  sent.  The  premier  implement — as  I  grow  eveiy- 
tliing  on  the  drill  or  single  row  system — I  had  so  con- 
structed tliat  the  centre  tine,  by  unscrewing  a  nut  from  the 
top  beam,  could  be  taken  out  at  pleasure,  in  order,  that  when 
working  amongst  smaUer  crops,  where  the  mdth  between 
the  (h-ills  woultl  not  admit  of  the  three  tines,  by  relieving 
the  centre  one,  the  two  spaces  could  be  scarified  by  the 
outside  tines,  allowing,  at  tbe  same  time,  tbe  row  of  low- 
growing  onions,  or  what-nots,  to  escape  between  tliera.  It 
was  all  very  well  so  far  as  this  was  concerned,  though,  and 
a  great  objection  it  was,  tbe  cenU-e  tine,  by  not  being  a 
tixture,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  implement,  became 
loosened,  and  made  the  tool  disagreeable  to  work  with.  I 
therefore,  when  I  came  here,  got  the  smith  to  make  a  new 
one,  as  per  drawmg ;  it  is  made  heavier  in  the  beam  than 
tbe  tirst,  which  relieves  tbe  muscles  and  strain  upon  one's 
arms.  By  walking  backwards  it  is  quite  astonishing  the 
ground  that  can  be  scarified  by  this  tool ;  as  regards  weeds, 
it  is  their  most  destructive  enemy;  they  have  not  the 
slightest  chance  to  grow,  it  worries  them  to  death  where  it 
is  allowed  to  take  its  repeated  soil-stirring  course.  The 
tlepth  required  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  force 
employed,  from  one  inch  to  seven,  and  no  footmarks  are 
left  to  mar  the  appearance  of  the  work.  For  a  frosty 
morning,  flakes  of  frozen  soil,  very  icebergs  in  miniature, 
can  be  exposed  by  it,  in  inconceivable  confusion,  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  stands  first  on  my  list  as  a  useful 
implement,  one  that  I  could  not  dispense  with.  It  has 
quietly  placed  my  hoes  upon  the  shelf,  and  the  rake  will 
soon  bear  them  company. 


No.  2.— Length  of  handle,  including  iron  socket,  4i'feet ; 
haidlc  of  deal,  and  I  inch  diameter.  The  handle  is  marked 
in  f  jet  flud  inches.  Length  *of  blade,  4i  inches ;  breadth 
round,  from  e^go  to  edge,  S  Inches. 
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No.  2  is  an  oftspring  from  ftii  iniplement  I  snw  in  tlio 
ganlLMi  of  J.  A'aux,  Esq.,  at  Kyde,  in  tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  vljioli, 
were  I  to  write  a  liouk  on  its  capabilities,  I  slionM  nc.t 
eousiiler  my  time  misspent  as  regards  my  own  personal 
convirtion  ;  though  what  that  may  be,  or  others  miijht  weary 
themsehes  to  reait,  are  quite  different  atfairs.  I  will,  on 
this  eonsiJeratJon,  concisely  recommend  it  as  a  very  useful 
little  instrument  as  a  garden  measure ;  a  drill  for  small 
seeds ;  for  soil  stirring  amongst  tiny  crops ;  insinuating 
amongst  flowers;  assisting  to  gather  fruits;  and  by  no 
means  least,  as  a  light  handy  implement  for  a  lady's  use. 

UrWAKDS   AND    OnW.U!DS. 


GARDENING  GOSSir. 

One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  travels  that  has 
recently  fallen  in  our  way  is  A  Trip  to  Mexico,  "By  a 
Barrister."  The  author  does  not,  like  a  judge  we  could 
name,  gloat  over  the  good  dinners  he  consumed,  nor 
record  them  as  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
liis joiirueyiug.  Yet  "A  Barrister"  has  a  keen  eye  to 
observe,  and  a  sketchy  pen  to  describe,  all  that  came 
within  notice ;  nor  are  the  plants  and  gardening  of 
ilcxico  exceptions.  We  think  that  every  one  will  view 
with  more  interest  the  American  Aloe  (Agave  Americana) 
after  reading  the  following  : — 

"We  passed  through  the  centre  of  a  district  in  which 
the  JIaguey,  or  large  American  Aloe,  is  extensively  culti- 
vated for  tlie  manufacture  of  Pulque.  Pulque  is  the 
common  drink  of  all  Mexicans,  and  answers  to  our  beer, 
thougli  more  intoxicating.  All  who  once  get  accustomed  to 
the  smell  and  taste  like  it  much,  and  it  is  even  said  to 
become  necessary  to  people  after  they  have  used  it  for 
many  year's.  When  the  Piepublic  was  first  established,  many 
old  Spaniards,  threatened  with  expulsion,  petitioned  the 
National  Assembly  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  Mexico,  the 
grotmdwork  of  the  petition  being  that  they  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  drink  Pulque  (not  procurable  in  Spain), 
that  their  lives  would  be  endangered  if  they  left  it  off.  The 
manner  of  making  this  drink  is  as  follows.  When  the  aloe 
is  just  on  the  point  of  throwing  up  its  huge  stem  from  its 
coronet  of  leaves,  deep  amidst  which  its  broad  basis  had 
been  for  some  time  forming,  the  farmer,  or  gardener,  scoops 
out  the  whole  pith,  leaving  the  outer  rind,  and  thus  making, 
inside  the  cu'cle  of  leaves,  a  bowl-like  cavity  about  two  feet 
deep  and  eighteen  inches  vride,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plant.  This  cavity  is  soon  filled  with  the  sap  which  should 
have  gone  to  nourish  the  stalk,  and,  as  it  flows,  is  removed 
several  times  daily  for  some  months,  or  as  long  as  the  tap 
yields.  A  portion  of  this  juice  (called  honey-water,  aona- 
miel)  is  set  apart  to  ferment,  and  act  as  a  sort  of  leaveu  or 
yeast  for  the  rest.  This  is  called  Madre-Pulque,  the  mother 
of  Pulque,  and  when  completely  prepared  (, which  it  is  in 
about  a  fortnight!,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  added  to  the 
skins  or  tubs  containing  the  fresh  aguamiel,  and  sets  it 
fermenting  in  a  day  or  so.  A  large  plant  is  said  to  yield 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pints  daily,  and  this  for  months.  Others 
vary  the  process  by  putting  a  small  quantity  of  mescal  into 
the  cavity  in  the  plant,  to  mix  with  the  sap  as  it  flows  in  ; 
and  this  seems  to  answer  very  well.  This  process  of  milking 
the  Aloe  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  fatal  one  to  the  plant, 
but  before  it  dies  it  always  throws  out  shoots  which  keep  up 
the  stock.  The  fermentation  is  usually  conducted  in  skins, 
and  as  soon  as  this  is  over  the  Pulque  is  fit  for  drinking. 
To  strangers  both  the  taste  and  smell  are  hoirible,  some- 
thing of  the  style  of  rotten  eggs ;  but  one  soon  gets  accus- 
tomed to  the  flavour.  The  fresh  sap,  or  aguamiel,  is  often 
drank  uuprepai'ed,  but  it  is  too  humble  a  tipple  to  be  gene- 
rally patronised.  These  Aloes  are  often  of  immense  size. 
The  common  leaves  are  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  more 
than  a  foot  in  width,  and  thick  in  proportion.  The  stem 
often  shoots  up  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  or  more,  and  is  as 
thick  as  a  man's  body." 

We  noticed  at  page  237  that  the  disease  which  has  so 

afflicted  our  Potatoes  is  unknown  in  the  Arctic  regions; 


and  it  is  ciuions  that,  in  ^Mexico,  the  coldest  situation 
yields  the  best  tubers.  "  Our  resting-place,"  says  "  A 
Barrister," 

"  a  dull,  little  town,  called  Perote,  was  reached  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  trifling  descent  into  the  higli 
table-land  plain  in  which  it  stands.  This  little  iihice  has 
the  reputation  of  being  thi!  dullest,  coldest,  and  most  miser- 
able residence  of  any  in  Jlexico,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to 
disagree  with  those  who  abuse  it.  We  had  miserable  quar- 
ters there.  I  must,  however,  bear  wilness  to  one  thing,  in 
which  Perote  surpasses  all  the  rest  of  Jlexico  tliat  I  saw, 
viz.,  the  goodness  of  its  potatoes.  These  are  here  capital, 
equal  to  the  best  in  England,  whilst,  in  general,  throughout 
Mexico,  they  are  wretched,  seldom  bigger  than  walnuts." 

It  is  an  error  we  too  often  fall  into  of  merely  saying 
that  a  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico — a  statement  far  too 
vague  to  be  of  use  to  the  gardener,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract,  testifying  that  there  are  really  three 
regions  in  Mexico,  each  having  a  distinct  climate  :— 

"  They  are  three  :  the  '  Tierra  Caliente,'  or  hot  country, 
which,  as  its  name  imports,  is  low  and  hot,  its  elevation 
above  the  sea  never  extending  above  2000  feet ;  '  Tierra 
Templada,'  or  temperate  countiy,  embracing  an  elevation  of 
from  2000  to  0000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the  '  Tierra  Fria,' 
which  includes  aU  the  high  land  above  5000  feet.  The 
sudden  transition  one  meets  with  in  passing  from  the  tierra 
templada  to  the  tierra  caliente  is  often  veiy  striking  ;  a 
thousand  feet,  more  or  less,  of  elevation,  shows  this  very 
sensibly,  as  in  the  present  case.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
barranca  I  was  descending,  I  found  a  totally  diflerent  climate 
and  productions,  the  trees  being  filled  with  parrots,  rarely 
seen  in  the  tierra  templada.  Emits  of  all  kinds  flourish 
better  in  these  hot  lands  than  elsewhere,  and  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  almost  entirely  supplied  with  these  productions 
from  the  nearest  tieiTa  caliente,  which  lies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood Ouernavaca,  eighteen  leagues  from  Mexico.  Through- 
out the  republic,  however,  the  true  tierra  caliente  is  only 
found,  to  any  extent,  along  the  coast.  On  both  its  sides,  by 
the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific,  there  is  a  strip  of  this  trite  hot 
land  adjoining  the  sea,  though  it  is  often  wanting  on  tho 
Pacific  side,  owing  to  the  moimtains  which  in  many  parts 
of  the  coast  come  completely  down  to  the  shore." 

The  following  is  the  description  of  a  garden  formed 
by  an  English  family  at  Tepic,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Mexico : — 

"  In  proceeding  from  the  town,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  mill,  you  get  upon  a  good  road — the 
best,  I  take  it,  in  the  republic — and  no  wonder,  seeing  it 
was  made  and  is  owned  by  Englishmen.  The  maquina 
itself  occupies  an  angle  formed  by  the  iiv?r,  which  is  here 
very  pretty,  and  tiu'bitlent  like  a  Scotch  trout-stream. 

"  One  half  of  the  angle  is  flUed  up  by  the  maquina  and 
its  buildings,  the  other  by  a  splendid  gai'den  extending 
down  to  the  river,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  low  wall. 
This  I  shall  describe  somewhat  at  length,  as  I  wish  to  show 
to  what  perfection  a  garden  can  be  brought  even  in  Mexico, 
when  owned  and  managed  by  Englishmen.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  one  equal  to  it  iu  all  the  republic. 
The  grounds  are,  perhaps,  four  acres  in  extent,  and  full  of 
all  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  that  can  be  obtained. 
One  main  walk  runs  from  the  gate  to  the  river-wall,  and  is 
lined  with  bananas  on  both  sides ;  and  under  them  is  a 
hedge  of  cofl'ee  bushes,  with  their  beautiful  white  flowers. 
The  coffee  grown  in  this  garden  is  in  constant  use,  and  much 
approved. 

"  On  the  left  of  the  central  walk  is  a  branch  avenue  of 
orange-trees,  almost  always  covered  with  flowers,  and  green 
and  ripe  fntit.  These  oranges  are  delicious— some  of  the 
best  I  ever  met  with.  Seats  are  disposed  along  this  avenue, 
which  is  the  pleasantest  lounge  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
trees  are  so  thick  tlnit  no  sun  can  penetrate,  and  they  are 
always  filled  with  an  infinity  of  birds.  A  walk  extends  along 
the  river-wall,  and  also  goes  round  the  garden,  and  is  lined 
by  some  noble  trees.  One  path  is  edged  by  pomegranates, 
which  are  most  beautiful  when  in  full  flower. 
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"European  vegetables  here  flourish  well,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  potatoes,  and  we  always  had  a  capital  supply  from 
this  gai-den.  Peas  ai-e  never  out  of  season,  and  appear  on 
the  tahle  eveiy  day  in  the  year.  Vines  do  not  thrive,  nor  do 
peaches  ever  come  to  much ;  still  hoth  aie  in  the  garden, 
and  they  do  the  best  they  can  with  thrin.  Strawhenies 
were  being  planted  just  before  I  left,  and  I  hope  ere  this 
they  have  produced  a  good  crop.  Apples,  citrons,  melons, 
pines,  and  other  fraits  all  do  well.  In  one  corner  of  the 
garden  were  some  magnificent  aloes,  one  of  which  was  on 
the  point  of  flowering  when  I  left.  Its  stem  had  shot  up  to 
the  height  of  some  forty  feet,  and  was  nearly  as  thick  as  my 
body.  I  counted  thii-ty-nine  branches  from  wliich  flowers 
were  to  be  produced,  and  several  blossoms  would  appear  on 
each  branch. 

"  One  part  of  the  garden,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
was  planted  with  Guinea  grass,  and  fonned  a  playground 
for  some  enormous  tortoises,  which  are  natives  of  San  Bias 
and  its  neighbourhood.  There  were  six  of  these  fellows,  of 
all  sizes — the  largest  as  big  as  the  one  I  have  seen  in  the 
Zoological  gardens,  and  able  to  walk,  mth  great  ease,  cairy- 
ing  at  once  myself  (lOst.  11  lbs. )  and  a  12-stone  man  on 
his  b!>ek.  They  lived  entii'ely  upon  the  Guinea  grass,  and 
appeared  very  happy  and  contented.  A  stream  of  water 
supplying  the  garden  ran  through  their  playground,  and  a 
large  hole  was  scooped  out  for  tliem,  in  the  mud  of  which 
they  half  buried  themselves  the  entire  day.  "When  the  big 
one  was  wanted  for  inspection,  it  took  all  the  gardenere  in 
the  place,  with  crowbars,  to  rouse  him  out." 

Gold,  we  all  know,  is  not  the  only  article  of  value  iu 
California,  but  we  certainly  did  not  expect  to  flud  that 
the  Onion  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  importations  to 
that  region.  \ 

"  Onions  are  the  great  thing.     For  these  there  is  a  large  • 
demand  in  California — the  Yankees  eating  onions  as  we  eat 
apples — the  neighbourhood  of  Tepic  being  one  of  the  few  j 
places  on  the  Mexican  coast  where  these  lirxuries   can  be 
procured  iu  perfection.     When  I  left  San  Bias,  onions  were 
selling  at  a  doUai-  and  a  half  per  pound  in  the  market  of  San 
Francisco.     At    this   time   one   of   the   residents   in    Tepic 
bought  for  export  some  seventy  thousand  of  the  precious 
fruit.     For  these  he  paid  six  dollars  a  thousand,  and  each 
thousand  contained  two  hundred  pounds.     Assitming  that  j 
he  paid  a  pretty  high  price  for  carriage,  and  lost  many  by 
decay  and  in  other  ways,  the  reader  will  >ee  that  there  will 
probably  still  remain  a  good  per  centage  for  the  outlay  of 
the  money  and  risk.     I  mention  this  fact  merely  to  show 
how   money  may  bo  made    in   California   without   actually  i 
digging  for  it." 

The  meeting  of  The  Lomlon  FloricuUural  Societij,  the 
rival  of  the  Xational,  was  well  attended  at  Exeter  Hall,  , 
on  Tuesday,  and  the  officers  were  elected.     The  London  j 
Florioidtural  Society  will  continue  class  showing  as  one 
of  the  best  tests  for  seedlings. 

It  will  be  proposed  at  several  provincial  societies  to 
give  prizes  to  gardeners  for  Schitaiithns,  Biihxmf!,  Coclis- 
comhs,  Rhodanthe  Mangles'd,  Phlox  Driwiinondii,  and 
other  annuals,  which  exhibit  the  skill  of  the  gardener 
rather  than  the  extent  of  his  collections.  We  do  not 
go  the  length  of  some  as  to  annuals,  unless  they  make 
the  prizes  for  collections  of  annuals.  Excepting  Cocks- 
combs and  Balsams,  we  do  not  think  any  other  annual 
could  be  shown  alone.  Half-a-dozen  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  grower  might  produce  a  good  effect  on  any 
exhibition.  Hereford  made  a  splendid  effort  last  year  ; 
and  the  shows  which  had  been  discontinued  for  years 
were  resumed  with  great  spirit.  Tliese  exhibitions  were 
liberally  supported,  and  cultivators  of  all  grades  were 
put  on  the  qui  rive  for  another  season. 

Tlicre  is  no  small  stir  among  the  amateur  exhibitors, 
in   ojijiusition   to  certain  judges  appointed   among  the 


nurserymen  at  yarious  times,  and  who  have  hitherto 
always  contrived  that  particular  customers  or  friends 
should  be  first,  and  objections  t»  appointing  nursery 
men  at  all,  are  raised  in  several  societies.  Tlje  difficulty 
of  appointing  independent  persons  has  been  stated  over 
and  over  again  ;  but  the  chief  evils  arise  from  the  desire 
to  save  judges'  fees,  many  nurserymen  who  gain  by 
travelling  being  ready  to  attend  for  the  mere  cost  of 
their  journies.  But  distant  judges,  imconnected  with 
trade,  are  alone  capable  of  giving  satisfaction,  and  the 
price  of  such  is  the  best  money  laid  out. 

Glass   walls  aie  the  fashionable   fancy  of  the   day. 
Costly   as   they   are,   there   are   people   who  try  every 
whimsical  experiment ;  and  it  has  been  the  constant  aim 
of  tbeoiists  to  uphold  in  turn  every  toy  as  it  has  come 
up.     How  many  changes  in  the  plans  of  houses,  and 
modes  of  glazing  and  healing,  have  been  successfully 
advocated  by  a  single  writer'.'  and  let  us  ask  one  im- 
portant question — How  much  has  been  expended  by 
the  gentry  who  have  followed  one  theorist  through  all 
the  changes  he  has  supported  ?     We  might  stop  long 
enough  before  we  got  an  answer.     From  1839  to  the 
present  day,  such  a  succession  of  impossible,  improbable, 
and  unprofitable  changes,  in  plans  and  practices,  have 
]  been  earnestly  recommended  to  those  who  cotdd  aftbrd 
j  it,  that  a  gardener  in  some  places  has  been  constantly 
j  unsettled,  always  in   confusion,  and  no  sooner  got  a 
!  little  to  rights  than  he  was  again  unsettled  for  some 
new-fangled  project.     Glass  walls,  says  a  correspondent, 
will   not   be  adopted   quite   so   readily   as   some  other 
nostrums.     Tliey  are  more  chilling,  more  costly,  more 
easily  damaged,  and  more  difficult  to  manage,  than  a 
:  common  wall  with  glass  before  it,  which  can  be  removed 
'  when  done  with.     In  fact,  to  look  tidy  and  clean,  the 
glass  will  require  cleaning  almost  daily,  because  these 
walls  are  so  conspicuous  that  the  slightest  discoloration 
I  is  at  once  seen. 

One  of  the  best  and  easiest  modes  of  preserving  a 
higher  temperature  for  wall-fruit,  that  we  have  seen 
I  of  late,  consisted  of  eight-feet  lights,  as  made  for  pits 
!  or  greenhouses,  ptit  a  little  sloping  to  the  wall, 
which  had  a  three-inch  coping;  angular  boards  placed 
at  each  end,  shut  out  tlie  draught,  and  a  rolling  cloth 
under  the  coping  of  the  wall  drawn  down  over  the 
glasses  in  the  evening,  and  kept  down  during  severe 
frost,  completed  this  simple  protection.  Sometimes  one 
or  two  trees  only  were  covered,  at  other  times  the  whole 
wall.  It  hastened  the  ripening  very  much.  The  lights 
were  useful  for  other  purposes  wlien  not  in  use  on  the 
wall ;  and  the  rolling  cloth  was  used  when  the  glass 
was  not. 

We  have  had  many  champions  rise  up  in  defence  of 
the  Solfatcrre  Rose:  and  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  M.  T.  F., 
writes  to  us  thus  : — 

"  I  am  to  a  small  extent  a  grower  of  roses,  and  in  that  cha- 
racter ventm'e  to  interfere  between  ilr.  Beaton  and  an 
especial  favourite  of  mine,  Sol/hterrc.  Pray  avert  Ins  wrath, 
or  modify  it  so  as  to  prevail  on  him  to  try  the  rose  again, 
before  he  condemns  lumself  to  the  loss  of  so  charming  a 
tlower.  I  have  had  one  for  eight  years,  and  have  never 
known  it  fait  of  blooming  freely  and  well.     One  year  I  over- 
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bloomeJ  it,  having  liaJ,  I  may  say,  ImndrLiJs  of  lilooms  upon 
it,  and  then  1  hud  U>  prune  it,  so  that  the  following  year  it 
was  not  (inite  so  good,  hut  tlien  I  had  many  hcaulifiil  hhjoms 
on  it. 

My  phuit  is  upou  a  Pog-rose  stock,  it  stands  against  a  west 
wall,  has  a  space  quite  to  itself,  and  covered  (till  I  reduced 
it  a  little')  ahout  half  the  side  of  my  house;  it  never  had 
any  protection  of  any  kind,  it  has  a  harrow-lnad  of  manure  and 
aslies,  or  manure  and  loam,  every  year  given  to  it;  and  the 
suhsoil  is  sand.  The  only  complaint  I  ha\e  to  jiiake  is  one 
common  to  that  sort  of  rose — viz.,  that  wherever  an  old  shoot 
is  cut,  tlience  start  the  best  hlooming  shoots,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  had  my  best  Solfaterre  rose  blooms  near  the  bed- 
room windows.  This  winter  seems  likely  to  try  my  roses, 
but  I  have  no  fears  for  my  So/falcrrv, or  Clolhof  Gulil  either. 

Let  Jlr.  Beaton  try  Solfaterre,  not  on  its  own  roots  (perhaps 
liis  plant  is  thus  grown) ;  let  him  venture  it  ivitliout  glass, 
prune  it  pretty  severely,  give  it  a  good  drenching  just  when 
coming  into  bloom,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  will  not 
yet  write  an  article  advising  every  one  to  buy  it.  I  have 
budded  Holfiderre  on  Kengal  T'lorida,  on  Celine,  and  on 
Pai'abere,  the  Parabere  being  itself  budded  on  a  Dog-rose. 
The  Piuabere  one  was  on  a  trellis  fully  exposed  to  the  east ; 
that  bud,  after  blooming  well  one  year,  was  cut  olT  by  the 
winter." 


KEST-PRUNING. 

{Continueil  from  page  190.) 

The  Applk. — Although  the  apple  not  imfrequently 
bears  on  the  young  wood,  yet  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
wood  of  tins  ehai-ncler,  or  we  dare  not  advise  its  pruning 
until  a  more  advanced  period.  Tliis  fruit  is  grown 
under  a  variety  of  characters  as  to  habit,  but  it  will 
suffice  for  practical  purposes  to  suggest  three  classes, 
viz. :  the  ordinary  orchard  standard,  the  dwarf  standard 
of  the  Idtcben-garden,  and  the  trained  espalier. 

Orchahd  Apples. — It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
meet  with  huge  ti'ees,  in  country  orchards,  completely 
choked,  with  not  only  useless,  but  injurious,  spray.  In- 
jurious, because  in  bearing,  the  fruit  possesses  little 
quality  or  appearance,  and  only  serves  to  detract  from 
the  character  of  the  truly  good  and  useful  fruit,  situated 
at  the  exterior  portions  of  the  tree.  Now,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  tbo  interior  wood  must  be  entirely  re- 
moved; for  it  sometimes  so  happens,  through  pecidiarity 
of  some  seasons,  that  the  interior  portions  alone  produce 
much  fruit ;  this,  however,  is  the  exception  to  the  nde. 
In  the  case  of  vei-y  old  and  hard-worn  trees,  wo  would 
entirely  remove  such  spray,  for  when  such  trees  become 
nearly  exhausted,  their  last  eftbrts  are  generally  directed 
to  a  few  of  the  extreme  points  on  the  stoutest  branches, 
and  it  becomes  a  prudential  proceeding  to  decoy  the  last 
and  exjiiring  eftbrts  to  that  quarter.  As  for  cutting 
back  into  the  thick  timber  trees  already  exhausted  with 
age  aud  bearing,  or  corrupted  with  canker  and  otlier 
diseases,  we  have  no  faith  in  the  practice ;  they  generally 
return  to  their  barren  condition  the  moment  the  young 
twigs  begin  to  bear  fruit.  A\^e  have  known  several 
gardeners,  since  our  younger  days,  thus  operate  on  the 
old  ti-ees  in  the  margins  of  the  kitchen-garden,  the 
trees  of  course  making  flourishing  young  shoots  in  con- 
sequence ;  the  operators  would  speedily  chuckle  over  the 
glorious  prospects  in  store,  of  a  renewed  garden  in  little 
time — but,  as  before  observed,  such  appearances  have 
ever  proved  fallacious  in  the  majority  of  oases,  as, 
indeed,  might  well  be  expected.  Certainly,  cases  may 
occur,  in  which  trees  naturally  healthy,  and  by  no 
means  exhausted,  have  yet  attained  a  "  leggy  "  or  lean 
a)ipeai-auce,  through  bad  training  or  bad  management 
originally  ;  such,  indeed,  may  constitute  legitimate  sub- 
jects for  the  operation :  but  whatever  may  be  done  this 
way  as  to  orchard  trees,  wo  cannot  advise  the  cutting 
dose  back  the  dsvarfs  of  the  kitchen-garden,  unless  it  be 
for  the  insertion  of  grafts  of  particular   kinds.      Such 


can  seldom  compete  with  nice  young  trees  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  or  wbicli  had  undergone  a  preparatory 
course  of  root  pruning  on  the  free  stock,  whicli  latter 
practice  we  should  ])refer. 

In  pniniug  orchard  trees,  then,  the  operator  has  to 
survey  his  tree  with  a  critical  eye  ;  not  to  "  lump  "  the 
whole  orchard,  but  to  study  each"  tree  individually  as  he 
commences  oi)erations.  The  tree  may  bo  inclined  to 
canker,  or  to  die  away  at  the  points ;  it  may  be  wearing 
away  with  long  service ;  it  may  be  in  perfection,  both  as 
to  health  and  stature ;  or  it  may  bo  a  young  tree  not 
long  introduced.  Each  of  these  require  a  difference  in 
prunuig  ;  if  not  in  mode,  at  least  in  degree.  Cankering 
subjects  :u-e  difficult  to  deal  with;  as  for  a  thorough 
cure,  it  is  in  vain  to  tliink  of  it  in  the  case  of  old  trees : 
but  it  is  by  no  means  expedient  at  all  times  to  destroy 
such  subjects,  even  when  showiiig  marks  of  considerable 
decrepitude.  If  such  were  to  be  practised,  three-fourths 
of  the  Ribston  Pippins  in  the  kingdom  would  fall ;  for 
how  seldom  do  we  see  one  of  those  eiUireb/  free  from 
canker,  or  dying  points  ;  yet  tiiey  continue  to  bear,  and 
fruit  too,  and  we  can  even  now  dl  afibrd  to  spare  them. 
Whilst,  then,  such  trees  continue  to  produce  a  consider- 
able amount  of  useful  fi'uit,  our  advice  is,  destroy  not, 
but  rather  introduce  extra  plants  as  successors.  lu 
pruning  cankered  trees,  little  more  can  be  done  than 
removing  the  diseased  portions,  as  soon  as  the  gangi-ene 
has  paralysed  the  energies  of  such  parts.  Tliey  seldom 
make  much  wood ;  if  they  do,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
spray  in  the  interior  of  tlie  tree,  which  is  merely  au 
ettbrt  to  restore  the  shattered  constitution.  Instead  of 
hopelessly  cutting  the  older  branches  back  to  such 
watery  spray  in  the  hopes  of  a  renewal,  it  is  generally 
best  to  remove  most  of  it,  for  it  only  interrupts  and 
appropriates  the  ascending  sap,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
established  branches.  "Where  the  tree  is  valuable,  of 
some  size,  and  the  branches  cankered,  it  is  well  to  scrape 
out  some  of  the  cankered  cavities,  and  to  fill  them  with 
a  mixture  of  oow-diuig  tiud  lime,  like  grafting  clay, 
bindhig  it  on  with  a  piece  of  old  carjieting  or  other 
fabric.  This,  by  excluding  the  air  and  wet,  will  enable 
the  tree  to  form  some  valuable  new  bark. 

Trees  in  their  prime  will  not  need  pruning  oftener 
than  alternate  3'ears;  this  refers,  of  coiu'se,  to  healthy 
trees.  Their  pruning  will  consist  in  progressively  re- 
moving interior  portions  and  cross  branches,  which, 
however  proper  to  be  retained  in  the  earlier  stages, 
should  at  last  give  way;  inasmuch  as  through  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  the  tree,  such  parts,  although  ori- 
ginally enjoying  a  fair  share  of  light,  become,  at  last, 
immured   in  a  kind   of  gloom,  tending   to   infertility. 

Here,  again,  young  and  immature  spray  produced  on 
the  main  branches  in  a  position  where  they  can  ulti- 
mately be  of  no  real  service,  should  be  pruned  away. 
If  the  trees  are  lean  of  branches,  and  what  gardeners 
term  leggy,  shortening  back  may  occasionally  be  re- 
sorted to,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  an  ample  supply 
of  shoots  wherewith  to  complete  the  full  structure  of  the 
tree.  Be  it  here  remembered  that  all  this  advice  refers 
to  orchard  trees,  with  which  we  have  not  yet  quite 
finished.  Young  orchard  trees  will  require  little 
pruning,  a  slight  thinnuig  in  the  young  wood  if 
crowded,  and  shortening  back  very  long  twigs,  is  all 
that  is  requisite.  If  the  beads  are  lean,  and  badly 
furnished,  shortening  must  be  ])ractised  occasionally,  in 
order  to  get  them  well  furnished. 

KiTCHEN-GAnDEN  AppT.ES. — We  come  now  to  dwarf 
standards,  or  what  may  be  termed  bush-applcs,  and 
those  under  various  forms  of  training,  and  here  we 
have  no  essential  difference  in  principle.  The  chief 
feature  to  point  to,  is  tlie  necessity  for  more  shortening 
back  in  the  young  twigs  than  in  ordinary  standard 
trees.  Some  twenty  years  since,  before  we  had  dis- 
covered the  merits,  and  commenced  systematically  the 
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practice,  of  Platform  Planting,  we  used  to  shorten  ■ 
every  shoot  annually  of  all  those  intended  to  make  neat 
bushes.  Non',  however,  we  do  little  that  way  ;  the  trees 
make  such  compact  and  short-jointed  wood,  and  grow 
with  such  steadiness,  that  little  pruning  is  necessai-y. 
Still,  those  who  have  ramhlinij  trees,  producing  twigs 
fit  for  flower -stakes,  must  do  something,  they  must 
shorten  them  ;  a  work,  however,  hetter  done  hy  pinching 
in  gi'owth-pruning  time,  lioot-praning  should,  by  all 
means,  be  resorted  to  at  the  same  time,  but  as  we  shall, 
in  a  week  or  so,  give  a  chapter  on  UooT-cuLTcnE,  we 
pass  it  by  for  the  present.  Dwarf-standards  will  require 
regular  "thinning-out  of  the  young  spray  annually  in 
those  ])arts  where  it  appears  crowded  and  confused ; 
esijeoially  removing  cross  shoots,  and  so  managing  the 
pruniug-knil'e,  as  to  throw  the  whole  tree  into  a  sort 
of  punoli-bowl  cliaracter  during  its  earlier  stages.  With 
regard  to  shortening-back,  that  must  depend  on  the 
character  and  strength  of  the  shoots.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, that  nine  to  twelve  inches  is  ample  length  of 
young  shoot,  in  fact,  as  much  as  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances can  form  spurs  or  the  rudiments  of  spurs  ;  and 
to  leave  a  greater  length,  would  be  to  ensure  naked 
portions  in  the  trees,  wliich,  under  a  dwarfing-system, 
ought  not  to  be.  Shorteuiug,  therefore,  may  be  carried 
thus  far;  but,  independent  of  this  view  of  the  question, 
another  arises;  —  shortening  must  occasionally  be  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  furnish  blanks. 

Whenever  the  tree  is  incomplete  in  outline  or  sym- 
metry, a  strong  shoot  should  be  drawn  near  that  portion 
whilst  young,  and  being  pruned  back  to  half-a-dozen 
buds,  wdl  speedily  furnish  the  necessary  shoots,  more 
esj")ecially  if  all  the  superior  spra}'  be  pinched  in  the 
early  part  of  July,  or  when  about  eight  inches  in  length. 
The  pruning  of  fancy-trained  espaliers  should  be  all 
conducted  during  the  growing  season ;  indeed,  the  same 
ought  to  be  the  case  with  all  fruit-trees,  if  possible;  but, 
ice  fear,  somebody  will  cry,  "  too  busy."  This  is  a 
sti'auge  affair,  to  think  that  botli  principle  and  a  sound 
economy  joia  to  recommend  this  practice,  and  yet  bow 
few  can  be  persuaded  to  fall  in  with  it.  As  to  gentle- 
meu's  gardeners,  we  heartily  absolve  the  ma-jority  of 
them ;  in  old  places  in  the  country  they  are  confined  to 
a  set  number  of  hands  all  the  year  alike,  and  frequently 
half  of  them  worn-out  on  the  estate.  Tliey  can  neither 
change  them  as  to  number  or  quality,  and  the  amount 
of  such  materiid  being  pared  down  to  a  minimum  point, 
the  gardener  not  unfrequently  goes  about  with  "  one 
hand  tied."  So  that  when  amateurs  talk  of  the  vast 
advantages  of  the  regidar  gardener,  they  are  veiy  fre- 
quently grossly  mistaken.  Now,  a  wise  economist 
should  know,  that  one  day's  labour  in  .Tidy,  is  fairly 
worth  three  in  January,  and  as  to  winter  or  "  rest- 
pnining,"  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  but  a  repairing 
of  former  errors  or  omissions,  what  nonsense  appears 
on  the  face  of  this  policy'.  However,  we  must  ofler 
advice  about  trained  espaliers,  to  those  who  cannot 
agree  with  us,  or  follow  out  these  suggestions. 

Whatever  prescribed  lines  it  is  intended  the  shoots 
should  ))roceed  in,  a  shoot  should  be  laid  on  as  soon 
as  possible,  if  only  a  temporary  one.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  such  shoot  must  be  strained  in  an  indirect 

i  or  oblique  direction,  at  variance  with  that  harmony  of 
form  sought.  So  let  it  be,  but  watch  the  summer 
developments,    and   seek   one    more    eligible ;    which, 

I   secure  from  the  finger-and-thumb  operator,  is  to  succeed 

I  the  crooked  one  a-bead,  if  needs  be.  Tins,  of  course, 
must  take  place  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  trees. 
It  is  seldom  that  trained  espaliers  requii-c  uuich  short- 
ening; we  would  in  general  avoid  it.  If,  however,  the 
shoot  is  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  we  would  reduce  it 
to  that  as  a  maximum;  but,  as  before  observed,  trees 

'  on  our  phutbrm  ])lan  will  need  little  knife-work.  All 
breast  spurs  must  be  looked  over,  and  succulent  shoots 


removed,  clear  to  their  base;  it  is  ncnsense  reserving 
the  base  of  such  shoots  in  the  vain  hope  of  producing 
natural  spurs.  Shoots  of  moderate  giowth,  proceeding 
from  a  portion  of  the  spurs,  and  not  direct  from  the 
stem,  may  have  an  inch  of  their  lower  portion  reserved 
to  draw  strength  to  the  spurs:  the  produce  of  this, 
however,  must  be  pinched  when  three  inches  long.  All 
strong  succulent  wood,  springing  from  the  chief  stems 
low  down,  should  be  pruned  close  away. 

E.  Erbisgtox. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

Thk  improvement  of  our  present  race  of  Bedding 
Geraniums  may  well  be  said  to  be  one  of  "  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  of  the  day,"  and  to  make  good  the  asser- 
tion, I  go  on  to  describe  more  of  them  which  are 
perfectly  ban-eu  on  the  pistil  or  female  side,  although 
most  of  them  yield  pollen,  which,  to  all  appearance, 
seems  good  enough.  Rouge  ct  Xoir  is  the  last  one  I 
mentioned,  and  one  called  Touchstone  is  the  only  other 
variety,  in  the  same  section, with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
That  variety  also  is  barren,  though  with  apparently 
good  pollen.  Ulivcr  Twist  was  driven  out  of  the  garden 
by  Touchstone,  and  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  had  to  give 
way  to  Rouge  et  Xoir.  I  never  tried  the  capacity  of 
Oliver  Tuist  for  seed,  and  I  forget  if  it  yields  pollen.  If 
it  will  seed,  I  am  almost  certain  it  will  cross  by  the  pol- 
len of  Lady  Mary  Fox,  although  not  exactly  of  the 
same  breed.  Ulirer  is  the  nearest  in  affinity  to  it  of 
all  the  sorts  now  imder  cultivation.  Here,  then,  ^ye 
have  one  chance,  though  a  slender  one,  of  breeding  in 
tlie  section  of  Lady  Mary  Fo.r,  but  I  see  no  hope  for  us 
in  the  case  of  Rouge  et  Xoir,  except  hy  returning  to 
some  of  the  wild  species. 

Siilonia  is  a  veiy  fine  bedding  variety,  with  large 
striped  flowers,  shading  from  pink  and  lilac  to  a  lighter 
ground.  It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  all  the  season. 
The  stems  ai-e  so  fleshy  that  the  plant  may  be  kept  dry, 
like  a  scarlet  geranium,  from  October  to  March.  I  have 
known  it  kept  tliat  way  tied  in  a  ball  of  dry  moss,  with 
a  plant  of  Fuhjidum,  the  finest  of  all  the  wild  species, 
and  the  brightest  scarlet  of  the  whole  tribe,  therefore  I 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  these  two  to 
intending  emigi-auts  to  Austialia  or  New  Zealand,  or  to 
those  who  send  plants  to  their  friends  in  those  parts, 
[provided  they  ai'e  packed  close  in  diy  sawdust  or  moss, 
and  sent  ofl' not  later  than  the  end  of  November.  The 
only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  Sidonia,  is  that  it  is  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  and  will  not  answer  but  in  very 
sheltered  situations.  As  cut  flowers,  ladies  are  more 
fond  of  Sidonia  than  any  other  sort,  and  gardeners  often 
have  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  it,  merely  for  cut  flowers. 
It  does  not  stand  much  heat  or  confined  forcing,  but  it 
comes  in  very  early  iu  the  season,  under  the  saine  treat- 
ment as  the  tea-scented  roses.  I  forgot  to  say  of  Unique 
1  and  Rouge  et  Xoir  that,  with  a  little  management,  they 
I  might  he  had  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve  for  cut 
'  flowers.  I'rom  55°  to  60°  of  heat.will  not  distress  them 
much  in  Ibrcing.  Sidoni^i  yields  abundance  of  pollen, 
and  yet  is  absolutely  barren.  I  tried  more  vaiied 
experiments  with  it  than  with  any  other  plant,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  seed  it.  and,  what 
is  almost  as  bad.  I  can  hardly  guess  what  its  parents 
were.  It  is,  probably,  one  of  those  extreme  crosses  which 
some  people  call  nudes,  but  in  such  families  as  sport 
freely,  like  the  geranium,  I  have  no  more  faith  in  mules 
than  I  have  in  asses,  yet  I  would  exchange  a  good_ 
donkey,  if  I  had  one,  with  any  one,  for  the  secret  of 
seeding   my  favourite  Sidonia. 

Moore  s  I'ictory.  though  not  a  bcdder,  belongs  to  the 
bedding  class,  and  to  the  section  of  the  Oal;  Leaves,  or 
Quercifoliums.  It  is  au  extremely  pretty  one  for  oit 
flowers  and  in  small  nosegays,  but  for  large  ones  the 
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flower  stalks  are  too  short;  it  is  also  a  gay  tiling  any 
wliere  above  the  eye,  but  let  it  come  below  tlie  chin, 
and  you  see  no  muro  of  it  than  the  bach  ol  the  truss, 
and  not  always  that,  as  sometimes  tlie  leaves  cover  tlie 
flowers  all  over,  so  that  it  is  of  no  use,  even  as  a  single 
plant  in  a  mi.\ed  border,  much  less  as  a  whole  bed. 
Nevertheless,  its  bright  and  very  gay  liery  colour  would 
claim  a  place  lor  it  in  my  e.xpernnentai  green liouse — • 
when  I  can  have  one ;  but  the  old  story  again— it  is 
quite  barren,  and  alter  all  this,  seven  writ(;rs  within  the 
last  ten  years  recoiuiuouded  it  eitlier  as  a  breeder,  or  lor 
bedding  out;  but  here,  1  thinli,  we  have  it  now  in  the 
right  state. 

The  nearest  variety  to  Moore's  Victor;/  is  QucrcifoUum 
coccincum,  alias  QiiercifoUum  stiperbiim,\vhK\\  has  an  ex- 
cellent dwarf  iiabit  for  a  bedder.  The  Howers  and 
trusses  small;  the  colour  crimson,  with  dark  spots.  It 
requires  a  warm  shelteietl  place  for  a  bed  out-of-doors. 
It  will  force  for  cut  llowers  iu  April,  but  the  forcing 
must  be  gently  brought  on,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  get 
blind.  It  strikes  from  cuttings  easily  all  the  season. 
It  is  quite  barren,  and  seldom  has  any  pollen. 

QufrcifoUum. — For  general  purposes  this  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  Oak  Leaves,  as  it  is  a  froe  grower,  a  good 
bloomer,  and  of  a  very  hardy  constitution  ;  I  can  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  grow  any  of  this  class  of  bedders. 
It  is  an  old  variety,  got  from  seeds  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  and  Mr.  Btll,  the  well-known  nurseryman,  of 
Norwich,  told  me,  that,  through  his  recommendation,  it 
was  bought  from  the  raiser  by  Mr.  Kussel,  a  Jjoudon 
nurseryman,  after  whom  RhododeiHlron  Russcllianuiii 
was  named.  Mr.  Russel  "  brought  it  out"  in  London 
as  a  line  "greenhouse  plant"  some  twenty  or  five-aud 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  very  last 
Geranium  of  the  old  school  for  which  a  handsome 
sum  was  oflerod  to  a  provincial  grower  for  the  Loudon 
trade,  and  as  such  it  is  a  remarkable  plant,  showing  the 
ditfereuce  between  the  old  and  new  schools  of  Geranium 
breeders.  The  word  Queroifulmm  means  oak-leaf,  and 
is,  therefore,  an  unfortunate  name,  because  we  liavo  a 
great  many  newer  seedlings  with  leaves  just  as  much 
entitled  to  that  name  as  any  of  the  old  ones;  and 
although  none  of  these  new  ones  are  yet  gay  enough,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  yet  sufficiently  proved  to  be  good 
bedders,  we  may  rest  assured  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
have  a  large  number  of  Oak  Leaves  to  select  good  bedders 
from,  notwithstanduig  that  the  three  last-named,  the  cream 
of  the  old  Oak  Leaves,  are  barren.  A  fresh  breed  of  Oak 
Leaves,  with  nuich  stronger  habits,  and  a  hardier  constitu- 
tion, is  now  in  the  second  and  third  generations,  from  an 
excellent  breeder,  having  oak-leaves,  and  by  name  called 
Fair  Helen.  This  Fair  Helen  is  the  oldest  cross  we  now 
cultivate,  and,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Prinee  of 
Orange,  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Geraniums  we  grow.  If 
their  leaves  are  dry,  eight  degrees  of  frost  do  them  no 
harm.  I  once  hatl  a  whole  bed  of  the  Prinee  of  Orange 
overtalven  by  ten  degrees  of  frost,  and  a  sunny  day  fol- 
lowing, which  caused  no  more  injury  than  a  little  crump- 
ling in  the  top  leaves.  The  flowers  of  Fair  Helen  are 
as  thin  as  those  of  an  old  Petunia,  and  as  gaping  as  a 
monkey,  with  the  colours  not  at  all  strong,  or  well  con- 
trasted, yet  Fair  Helen  has  kept  her  ground,  and,  to 
this  day,  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies  in  their 
nosegays,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
her  leaves;  and  her  ofl'spring,  as  far  as  we  have  gone  on 
with  them,  are  also  sweet-scented.  The  first  Helen  was 
the  cause  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro- 
jans, as  every  schoolboy  knows;  and  our  Helen  bids 
fair  to  occasion  a  war,  and  a  long  siege  too,  between  the 
breeders  of  bedding  geraniums  and  those  who  are 
striving  to  get  them  as  round  as  a  full-moon.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  our  Helen,  though  fair  and  sweet, 
and  a  great  favourite  besides,  will  not  do  in  a  bed,  and 
yet  she  is  the  first  of  the  season  to  bloom  out  of  doors, 


and  the  last  to  yield  to  the  autumn  frosts,  except  perhaps 
Unique,  and  on  that  account,  and  having  some  know- 
ledge of  her  ways,  I  introduce  her  here  as  the  most  sin-e 
breeder  of  all  our  old  crosses,  but  her  seedlings  will 
have  to  pass  through  several  generations  before  they 
will  bo  fit  companions  for  Uniiiue.  Ladg  Mary  Fox,  or 
our  Diadeniatinns.  An  ohl  plant  of  Fair  Helen,  planted 
out  in  a  sheltered  border,  and  not  pampered  with  rich 
soil,  will  come  as  true  from  seeds  as  if  it  were  a  wild 
species  from  the  (Jape.  These  seedlings  will  reproduce 
themselves,  but  iu  the  third  generation  they  begin  to 
vary.  I  once  had  a  self-coloured  one  at  this  stage,  and 
one  with  the  petals  quite  entire  ou  the  edges,  but  that 
was  before  the  "fancies"  appeared,  and  I  was  not  then 
experimenting  for  bedders,  so  I  followed  them  no  far- 
ther. I  have  since  crossed  seven  or  eight  kinds  with  it, 
and  ve-orossed  some  of  them  again  and  again ;  and 
although  I  have  nothing  to  prove  my  assertion,  I  am 
quite  confident  that  Fair  Helen  is  a  safe  one  for  any 
new  beginner  to  begin  with  in  the  way  of  crossing. 
Unique  would  be  an  excellent  one  to  cross  with  an  early 
breed  from  Fair  Helen,  but  the  two,  as  they  stand  at 
present,  will  not  unite,  at  least  I  failed  in  doing  so  after 
various  experiments  for  seven  years,  and  1  could  never  get 
any  of  the  large  greenliouse  ones  to  touch  it.  As  I  am 
almost  certain  that  the  first  two  or  three  generations  of 
seedlings  from  Fair  ILien  will  be  good  for-nothing, 
except  as  breeders,  and  for  the  sweetness  and  variety  of 
their  leaves,  and  also  that  high-feeding  in  the  parents 
is  very  apt  to  cause  very  large  leaves  in  seedlings,  and, 
moreover,  that  Fair  Helen  is  too  strong  already,  I  would 
strongly  advise  that  it,  and  breeders  from  it,  be  kept  in 
a  half-starving  condition  in  small  pots,  until  good 
colours  are  first  obtained ;  and  then,  if  the  leaves  or 
flowers  are  too  small,  we  must  cross  again,  under  a  more 
nourishing  diet,  to  get  both  as  big  as  we  want  them. 
After  that,  breeding  in-and-in,  as  the  florists  do,  but 
under  a  protest  that  it  is  no  such  thing,  will  give  sub- 
stance of  petal,  and  an  improved  form  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  a  stand-still,  except  shifting  the  shades 
for  want  of  fresh  blood.  That  is  an  epitome  of  the  true 
history  of  cross-breeding  geraniums  in  this  couutry 
since  1810. 

Sphenii. — This  is  a  fine  bedding  geranium,  a  strong 
grower,  and,  hke  all  the  strong  growers,  old  plants  of 
it  will  flower  more  abundantly  than  young  ones,  and 
tlie  bed  should  not  be  rich  or  deep  for  it.  The  flowers 
are  shaded  with  stripes  of  light  pink  or  salmon  on  a 
deeper  ground.  It  comes  freely  from  cuttings  all  the 
season,  and  is  very  easily  carried  over  the  winter;  I 
highly  recommend  it.  Sidonia  and  Diademalum  hieolor 
are  the  only  two  more  striped  ones  which  can  be  had 
this  season ;  but  there  is  a  new  striped  one  at  Ipswich, 
which  will  soon  occupy  the  same  place  as  Spleenii,  and 
be  a  capital  match-bed  with  it,  where  two  beds,  as  near 
as  possible  alike,  are  required  to  balance  two  corners, 
&c.,  in  a  geometric  flower-garden.  The  name  of  this 
new  one  will  be  Mrs.  Jeffries ;  at  least,  I  desired  it 
should  be  so  called  when  i  first  saw  it  about  the  begin- 
niug  of  last  October.  They  tell  us,  when  a  new  French 
rose  "  comes  out"  by  the  name  of  Madame  this  or  ila- 
dame  that,  you  may  safely  buy  it  at  once,  as  the  best 

;  seedling  of  the  season,  picked  out  by  the  Mrs.  of  the 
establishment  on  purpose  to  commemorate  her  own  dear 
name:  see  how  lucky  il//v.  Laff'ay  and  Mrs.  Souchet, 
and  many  more  of  tlie  French  rose-growers'  wives  have 
been,  in  selecting  good  flowers  for  their  name.  I  se- 
lected this  name  for  Mrs.  Jeffries  ou  the  same  principle, 
for  she  is  certainly  as  active  in  looking  after  seedUngs 
and  sports,  and  other  things  about  the  nursery,  as  any 
Madame  in  France,  or  anywhere  else,  can  be.  Every 
season  since  IHJ,:',,  I  spent  some  time  endeavouring  to 
seed  Spleenii,  but  all  my  eftorts  were  in  vain,  and  I  put 

I  it  down  as  perfectly  barren,  so  you  may  judge  of  my 
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surprise  when  I  saw  this  new  seodhnf;  in  a  Ijed  of  seed-  | 
lings  in  Ml'.  JeflVies's  nursery,  and  knowing  that  there  is  I 
not  another  plant  in  England  which  could  produce  it, 
except  Spleeiiii  itself,  ibr  it  is  as  like  i)>plei'nii  as  any  of 
the  iliadematunis  are  to  each  other.  After  a  numlier 
of  hard  cross-questions,  Mr.  1.  could  not  well  stand  his 
ground ;  the  old  breeder  and  I  were  referred  to  the 
Mrs.,  who  "knew  all  about  it."  One  does  not  like  to 
run  agi'ound  too  close  in  an  argument  against  a  lady, 
but  still  the  thing  ouglit  not  to  be  left  a  mysteiy,  as,  if 
means  had  been  found  to  seed  one  barren  geranium, 
why  not  tl^e  whole  of  them  ?  But  no  ;  there  is  no  mvs- 
tery  in  the  matter ;  this  new  bedder  is  a  sport  from 
Spleenii,  with  the  stripes  of  the  flowers  and  shades  only 
shifted,  and  to  Mrs.  Jeffries  we  are  indebted  for  this 
new  addition  to  our  bedders,  which  is  to  bear  her  name; 
and  if  all  were  known,  we  should  find  that  "  sports,"  as 
tliis  freak  of  nature  is  called,  would  throw  more  light  on 
the  cause  of  baiTenness,  than  we  have  yet  chearaed  of 
in  our  philosophy.  D.  BE.iTox. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  CAPE  HEATHS. 

{Continued  from  patje  *-i.j6.) 

PoTTiXG.— Ha^Tng  referred  to  pots,  di'ainage,  and 
compost,  I  come  now 

4thly.  To  the  time  of.  and  preparation  of  the  plants 
for,  pntlirig  and  shiftiii'j. — I  am  supposing  that  the 
jjlants,  however  young,  have  each  got  a  pot  to  itself 
however  small.  The  treatment  necessary,  when  three 
or  four  stood  in  one  pot.  was  incidentally  given  under 
the  treatment  of  cuttings.  The  time  of  fresh  shifting 
must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  young  plant,  and 
many  other  considerations.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  the 
eai-lier  after  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  better  would  it  be  for  the  plants,  as  then  they 
would  be  so  well  established  in  their  pots  as  to  stand 
hai'der  and  rougher  treatment  during  the  winter; — 
unless  under  jieciJiar  circumstances,  I  would  never 
advise  shifting  at  all  after  the  second  week  in  September. 
Young  plants  can  scarcely  have  too  small  a  pot  at  first, 
provided  it  is  shifted  again  as  soon  as  its  roots  reach  the 
side  of  the  pot,  and  these  small  shifts  repeated,  and  no 
checks  allowed,  until  it  fills  a  four  or  five-inch  pot.  What- 
ever may  be  the  mode  of  potting  ultimately  resorted  to, 
I  should  not  think  of  giving  a  large  shift  to  a  free  or 
slow-gi-owing  Heath  nntil  it  was  large  enough  to  fill 
the  size  of  pot  above  referred  to.  The  sooner,  therefore, 
young  plants  are  shifted,  the  better,  and  the  more  so. 
that  another  shift  or  two  may  be  given  the  same  season. 
In  their  case  tliere  is  no  reason  why  we  should  wait  for 
either  blooming  or  pniniug.  If  such  tit  hits  show 
flower  at  all,  it  would  be  the  best  economy  to  nip  the- 
bloom-buds  ofl',  and  do  all  the  pruning  that  is  necessary 
by  stopping  a  rampant  shoot  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  I  mention  this,  because  some  kinds  will  show 
bloom  shortly  after  they  leave  the  eutdng-pot,  but  these 
early  blooms  must  always  be  sacriliced  if  we  wish  to 
get  a  good  plant  in  the  quickest  time.  We  must  keep 
future  ornament,  rather  than  present  display,  in  view, 
in  the  case  of  these  young  plants,  and  the  sooner  and 
oitener  we  shift  them  the  better,  provided  we  do  not 
allow  these  frequent  small  shifts  to  injure  the  plants  by 
our  inattention.  Where  due  care  cannot  be  given,  it 
will  be  safer  to  give  a  young  plant  a  shift,  so  as  to  yield 
a  space  of  from  one-half  to  three-quarters-ofan-inch 
from  the  ball  to  the  side  of  the  pot.  instead  of  giving  it 
two  shifts  ranging  from  two-eighths  to  three-eighthsof- 
nn-inch  each.  These  dimensions  of  shifts  will  be  quite 
large  enough  for  plants  taken  out  of  large  thumbs  ami 
small  60's.  As  we  get  on  to  four  and  five-inch  pots,  we 
give  larger  shifts  in  proportion.  After  that  period, 
growere  can  decide  at  their  leisure,  whether  they  will 
keep  on  with  this  successive  mode  of  shifting,  or  at 


once  transfer  a  plant  in  a  five-incli  pot,  into  one  of  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen.  In  the  first  case,  the  time  of  finishing 
blooming,  pruning  afterwards,  and  giowth  commencing 
again,  must  regulate  the  time  of  shifting,  provided  that 
time  is  not  mucli  later  than  the  period  specified.  Ifit 
be,  tlien  cither  a  very  small  shift  should  he  given,  or  it 
should  be  deferred  until  the  following  spring.  Many 
close,  slow-growing  kinds  require  so  little  in  the  way  of 
pruning,  that  they  may  be  fresh  potted  any  time,  when 
done  flowering. 

When  the  large-shift  system  is  resorted  to,  it  should 
always  be  done  in  early  sunnner,  that  there  may  be 
time  for  rapid  growth  and  hardening  of  the  wood  before 
tlie  close  of  autumn.  In  the  case  of  late  spiing  and 
summer  flowering  species,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
sacrifice  a  season's  bloom  when  the  large  shift  was 
resolved  upon,  so  that  the  potting  might  be  proceeded 
with  early.  Such  matters  attended  to,  aU  decayed 
flowers  gone,  all  old  ties,  if  any,  removed  or  seen  to,  all 
old  decayed  foliage  cai'efully  extricated  from  the  plants  ; 
and  they,  as  respects  their  balls  of  roots,  regularly 
soaked  in  water,  and  then  allowed  to  part  with  all 
superfluity  of  moistiue,  the  potting  may  be  proceeded 
with 

-ttb.  Mode  of  Potting. — Tliis,  too,  must  be  regulated 
as  to  circumstances.  Let  us  iustajiee  a  few.  Here  is  a 
nice  little  healtliy  plant  in  a  three-inch  pot ;  we  turn  it 
out  of  the  pot,  and  find  the  roots  beginning  to  mat 
slightly,  close  to  its  sides.  With  a  small  pointed  stick 
we  disentangle  these  roots,  and  prick  over  the  ball,  so  as 
to  render  a  smooth  surface  a  rough  one.  and  thus  open 
up  a  clear-  pathway  for  the  roots.  .V  pot  has  been 
drained,  the  rough  matter  put  above  the  drainage  has 
been  made  finn,  most  of  the  old  drainage  of  the  plant 
is  got  rid  of,  unless  interlaced  with  roots ;  the  bidl  is 
then  set  in  so  that  its  surface  stands  half-an-inch  below 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  leaving  between  it  and  the  side 
of  the  new  pot  half-an-iuch  all  roiuid.  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  prepared  compost.  This  is  put  in  in  layere, 
and  in  addition  to  striking  the  pot  on  the  potting  bench, 
a  very  thin  piece  of  wood,  similar  to  a  bone  paper-cutter, 
is  run  round  several  times  as  the  layers  are  added  close 
to  the  side  of  the  pot,  alike  to  fill  crannies,  and  to 
solidify  the  soil  without  toitchimj  or  hurting  the  roots. 
If  there  is  any  danger  of  hurting  the  roots,  let  this 
firming-stick's  services  be  dispensed  with,  as  young 
plants  soon  to  be  shifted  again  will  g)-ow  all  the  quicker 
from  not  having  the  soil  too  dose  and  firm.  As  you 
proceed,  layer  after  layer,  place  between,  some  little 
fibry  pieces  of  peat,  tit  hits  of  charcoal,  and  broken 
pots,  in  the  proportion  preriously  specified,  and  finish 
with  some  of  the  finest  compost,  just  placing  as  mueli 
over  the  surface  of  the  old  ball  as  would  give  it  a  fi'esh 
appearance,  after  picking  ofl'  a  little  of  the  very  surface 
matter. 

But  there  is  anotlier  plant  in  a  "i-inch  pot,  quite 
healthy ;  it  has  received  what  pruning  it  wanted,  and  is 
gi'owing  Irecly,  and  a  nice  bloom  is  wanted  from  it  next 
year,  and,  better  and  better  still,  for  years  to  come — 
abundance  of  flowering  being  more  wanted  than  rapidity 
of  gi'owth.  Let  it  be  treated  the  same  as  the  one  ahove, 
only  the  compost  must  be  a  little  rougher  ;  the  old  ball 
must  be  simk  a  quarter-of-an-iuch  jnorc,  to  allow  for 
plenty  of  water  (Ibr  bad  drainage  and  deficiency  of 
watei'  are  the  destructive  rocks  of  Heath  culture),  and 
the  sjiace  between  tlie  ball  and  the  sides  of  the  new 
pot  may  range  from  three-quarters  to  one  inch.  The 
soil,  tliough  loose,  must  be  packed  fiimly,  either  with  a 
stick  or  the  points  of  the  fingers ;  for  when  slow  growing 
and  abundant  blooming  are  the  combinations  desired, 
no  greater  error  can  be  tried  than  loose  potting.  This 
holds  especially  true  in  hard-v.-ooded  plants.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  soft-wooded  plants  of  but  short  duration, 
we  easily  combine  rapidity  of  growth  uni  free-blooming, 
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because,  though  we  do  not  squeeze  the  soil  so  very  hiird, 
the  constant  watering  has  a  tendency  to  ran  tlie  com 
post  closer  together ;  and  when  t)uis  the  earth  sinks  in 
the  pot,  wo  can  give  top-dressings  without  danger ; 
hut  sucii  top-dressings,  as  would  siuU  the  collar  of  a 
Heath  plant  from  half-aii-iuch  to  an  inch  deeper  tluin 
it  was  before,  would  over  bo  attended  with  danger, 
if  not  with  ruin.  Hence  the  reason  why  many  Healli 
growers,  whenever  the  plants  arrive  at  any  size,  devate 
the  eoll'ir  part  of  the  plant  above  that  part  of  the  ball 
which  approaches  the  rim  of  the  pot.  In  large  pots,  if 
the  rise  should  be  merely  from  a  half  to  three-quarters- 
of-an-inch,  1  should  have  no  objection,  as  the  slight 
elevation  would  be  merely  an  imitation  of  nature,  a 
guide  we  may  ever  safely  follow  wheu  diversity  of  rir- 
cumstauces  arc  taken  into  consideration  I'his  slight 
elevation  of  the  centre  would  so  far  save  the  stem  of  the 
plant  from  the  ji'l  d'eidi  of  tlie  careless  waterer  ;  but  the 
same  ubjoet  could  be  equally  gained  where  the  water- 
pot  spout,  and  not  a  rose,  was  used,  by  having  a  tile 
or  shell  on  which  slowly  to  pour  the  water,  as  in 
a  free-growing  plant.  1  should  have  a  great  ob- 
jection to  allow  water,  very  likely  of  a  different  tem- 
perature, to  be  dashed  against  the  stem.  The  dread  of 
this,  and  the  fear  of  the  roots  being  saturated  with 
moisture,  have  led  some  eminent  cultivators,  not  only 
to  elevate  the  collar  of  the  plant  to  the  level  of  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  but  several  inches  higher  still.  With  good 
drainage,  and  compost  which  drains  itself,  I  have  never 
seen  reason  for  adopting  such  a  practice,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  those  eminent  men  who  succeed  with  it  must 
entail  upon  themselves  e.xtra  trouble.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  only  moisture  obtained  by  the  raised  part  must 
be  got  by  capillary  attraction,  and  absorption  from  the 
atmosphere,  while  a  dry  atmosphere  will  carry  the 
moisture  away  faster  than  it  can  be  received.  1  can 
easily  judge  how  those  heaths,  less  patient  of  moisture, 
may  succeed  best  under  such  a  system  when  exposed  to 
the  wet  climate  of  some  parts  of  the  west  and  south  of 
our  island,  and  how  such  a  system  would  be  attended 
with  extra  trouble  and  danger  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
land counties,  where  the  atmosphere  is  clearer  and 
drier. 

These  modes,  when  not  essential,  confuse  the  mind  of 
the  beginner,  but  with  proper  conveniences  and  atten- 
tion, there  need  bo  no  more  difficulty  in  growing  an 
Erica  than  a  Cineraria.  There  is  only  one  other  mode 
of  potting  to  which  we  deem  it  necessary  to  refer,  and 
that  is  the  large  or  one-shift  system,  though  the  former 
term  we  look  upon  as  tlie  most  correct.  1  some  time 
ago  detailed  the  principles  involved  in  this  mode  of  pot- 
ting and  cultivating,  and  these  aU  apply  to  its  adoption 
for  heaths.  Whether  the  space  between  the  ball  and 
the  sides  of  the  pot  be  1^,  3,  or  more  inches,  greater 
care  will  be  requisite  than  in  either  of  the  two  cases 
referred  to,  to  disentangle  the  roots,  so  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  be  enabled  at  once  to  work  in  a  new  soil. 
According  to  the  size  of  the  shift  must  be  the  propor- 
tionate roughness  of  the  soil,  and  the  larger  the  sliift 
the  firmer  must  these  rough  particles  be  si|ueezed 
together.  Whatever  is  put  on  the  drainage  must  also  | 
be  made  firm,  and  as,  hosveverflrm  it  be,  it  will  continue 
sinking,  it  is  advisable  that  in  this  case  the  collar  of  the 
plant  should  at  least  be  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
and  the  outside  of  the  soil  litth-,  if  any  thing,  below  it. 
Before  the  roots  get  to  the  outside,  both  collar  and  soil 
will  be  low  enough.  In  all  cases,  but  especially  in  this, 
the  compost  must  be  sweet,  neither  wet  nor  dry,  nor  yet 
lower  in  temperature  than  the  soil  of  the  plant  before 
potting ;  if  a  few  degrees  higher,  aU  the  better ;  of 
course  in  summer,  attention  to  this  will  be  unnecessary. 

Treatment  after  Potlimj. — At  present  1  can  only  say, 
in  early  spring  and  autumn  (if  the  lastHtKsi  beadojitedl, 
place  the  plants  in  a  close  pit  or  frame,  or  under  a  hand- 


light,  giving  them  a  temperature,  at  least,  ranging  I'nuu 
iV  to  ."lo",  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine  until  growth 
is  commencing.  In  summer,  a  shady  place  would  be 
the  best  after  potting ;  young  ones  may  be  watered  im- 
mediately. The  larger  plants,  if  the  ball  is  previously 
well  moistened,  may  be  syringed,  and  not  watered  for 
several  days.  The  large-shift  ones  may  l.)e  iVequently 
syringed,  but  no  more  water  given  at  any  time  than  you 
can  satisfy  yourself  will  reach  all  the  routs.  In  every 
other  case,  when  you  do  water,  give  enough  to  moisten 
the  ichole  soil.  This,  however,  will  very  likely  bo  en- 
larged upon,  that  beginners  may  sec  their  way  clearly. 

R.  I'lSH. 


EXOTIC   OllClUDACE.K 

PBOPAG.VTIOS. 

EvEllYTHiNo  in  this  mundane  world  has  a  beginning 
and  an  end,  and  so  we  find  that  our  pleasant  labour  of 
writing  on  the  culture  of  orcliids  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Many  a  pleasant  hour  we  have  spent  in  writing, 
and  can  conscientiously  say  that  we  have  held  nothing 
haclv,  but  have  tried  with  all  our  power  and  experience 
to  render  the  culture  of  these  singularly-interesting  and 
beautiful  plants  easy,  not  to  the  million,  but  to  tlie 
many  who  arc  now  engaged  in  this  delightful  and  ex- 
citing pursuit.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  our  labour 
of  love  has  been  appreciated.  Many  kind  friends  have 
been  so  good  as  to  approve  of,  and  put  our  instructions 
into  practice,  and  we  may  hope  with  success,  ^lauy 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  pajiers  which  we 
have  had  the  happiness  of  contributing  to  Thi;  Cott.vce 
Gardener  on  Orchid  Culture,  embodied  in  a  small 
volume,  and  in  reply  to  that  wish,  if  it  jilease  God  to 
spare  us  in  health,  with  sufficient  time  to  collect  them 
together,  we  intend  to  publish  them,  so  that  future 
growers  may  at  once  see  what  they  ought  to  practice  in 
order  to  succeed. 

We  have  purposely  delayed  till  the  end  of  our 
labours,  the  mode  of  propagating  these  plants,  and  that 
is  what  yet  remains  for  us  to  write  about.  It  was 
thought  belter  to  do  this  than  to  be  continually  repeat- 
ing to  every  species  the  way  in  whicli  they  might  be  in 
creased.  There  are  so  many  that  are  projjagated  in  the 
same  manner,  that  we  judged,  and  we  think  rightly,  that 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  cultivator  to  have 
the  directions  altogether,  than  to  have  them  scattered 
through  the  whole  series  of  papers.  Generally  speaking, 
tlie  whole  of  the  species  of  any  genera  of  the  order  are 
propagated  in  a  similar  manner,  we  propose,  therefore, 
briefly  to  run  through  the  genera  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  to  give  tlie  way  in  which  we  have  been  successful 
■in  increasing  them.  In  the  large  genus  Oneidiitni,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  others,  there  are  plants  of  such 
dilferent  habits,  that  the  way  of  increasing  them  must 
necessarily  be  difierent,  and  we  shall  of  course,  in  such 
cases,  deviate  from  the  general  rule. 

Propagation  of  Orchidaceic.  Acanthophippium. — This 
is  a  quick-growing  genus,  and  the  plants  soon  spread  j 
out  over  the  pot.  To  increase  them,  turn  a  plant  out  of  , 
the  pot,  and  cut  oft'  with  a  strong  knile  two  or  three  | 
or  more  pseudo-bulbs,  pot  them  in  the  proper  compost,  ' 
give  no  water  till  the  young  shoots  begin  to  appear,  then 
water  very  gently,  being  careful  not  to  wet  the  young  , 
shoots.    They  will  make  llowering  plants  the  third  year. 

Here  we  would  remark,  once  for  all,  that   the  best   ] 
time  of  propagation,  with  few  exceptions,  is  just  before 
the  plants  begin  to  grow,  or  a  convenient  time  would  be 
when  the  potting  of  the  plant  is  being  performed  ;  then 
the  plants  sire  out  of  the  pots,  and  may  be  easily  divided. 

AciNETA. — The  species  of  this  genus  do  not  grow  so 
fast  as  the  last.  The  way  to  increase  them  is  to  cut  off 
two  or  three  of  the  back  pseudo-bulbs,  pot  them  in 
small  pots  in  the  same  compost  that  is  used  for  the  old 
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plants,  and  place  tliem  on  a  shelf  ueav  tbe  glass  till  they 
begiu  to  gi'ow,  then  water  them,  aud  place  them  amongst 
the  general  collection.  Alter  they  have  made  the  first 
new  pseudo-bulbs,  put  them  in  baskets,  and  ti'eat  them 
like  the  established  plants. 

Acp,opER.\. — By  divisions  of  the  whole  plant,  potted 
aud  treated  like  the  established  ones. 

Aeeides. — This  beautiful  genus  requires  to  be  pro- 
pagated by  taking  off  young  shoots  that  have  already 
pushed  forth  young  roots  for  themselves.  These  may 
be  put  immediately  into  baskets  proportioned  to  their 
size ;  care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  ends  of  the 
young  roots  are  not  bruised  or  injured.  Some  of  the 
species  will  grow  if  the  long  stems  ai-e  di\-ided  into 
lengths.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  we  had  a  tall 
plant  of  that  fine  species,  Aerkles  quinpicvulnera.  It 
being  valuable,  we  felt  desirous  to  try  an  experiment 
with  it,  which,  on  account  of  its  gieat  value,  was  some- 
what bold.  The  top  had  three  or  four  nice  young  roots 
made  the  season  ])revious.  This  top  was  "cut  otl',  and 
put  into  a  smaller  basket  in  sphagnum  in  the  usual  way ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  was  cut  into  three  lengths, 
each  having  two  or  three  leaves,  and  also  a  liring  root : 
these  cuttings  were  each  jnit  into  small  baskets,  and 
during  the  succeeding  summer  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  young  shoot  spring  fiom  each  of  them,  thus 
giving  us  four  plants  instead  of  one.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  some  other  species  of  the  same  genus  were 
subjected  to  the  same  experiment,  but,  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  not  with  the  same  success.  Some  pushed  forth 
young  shoots,  but  the  greater  part  failed.  The  species 
we  tried  were  A.  crupum,  and  A.  oduratum.  It  is  more 
prudent,  therefore,  to  wait  tUl  these  and  other  species 
make  young  shoots  with  roots  to  them,  before  attempt- 
ing to  increase  them. 

Ag.\nist.\  piLcHELLA. — TMs  plant  sends  out  many 
branches  and  roots  in  tbe  air,  therefore,  to  increase  it, 
take  otf  one  or  more  of  the  rooted  branches,  and  treat  it 
similar  to  the  parent  plant. 

AxGiuECUJi. — All  the  species  of  this  genus  may  be 
increased  by  taking  off  young  rooted  shoots,  tying  them 
to  a  block,  and  when  well  estabUsbed,  placing  the  block 
in  a  basket  or  pot  of  sjAagnum,  like  the  parent  plants. 

Angdloa. — The  species  of  this  genus  are  sU'ong  in 
gi'owth.  To  increase  the  plants,  pass  a  knife  through 
the  back  bulbs  when  the  forward  ones  are  beginning  to 
grow,  let  them  remain  in  the  pots  undisturbed  till  they 
have  made  shoots,  aud  perfected  their  first  new  pseudo- 
bulbs,  then,  at  the  time  of  potting  the  succeeding 
season,  separate  these  divisions  from  the  old  plants, 
pot  them,  and  treat  them  in  the  usual  way;  they  will 
tiower  the  second  year  if  well  mauaged.  T.  Appleby. 
(To  be  continued.) 


OLD  LESSOXS  ON  DAHLIA  GROWING. 

We  frequently  smile  at  the  laborious  efforts  of  treatise 
writei'S,  whose  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  find  dif- 
ferent words  to  express  what  they  have  themselves  read, 
and  afterwards  wish  to  convey.  A  man  no  sooner 
manages  to  get  a  few  prizes  for  anything,  than  he  must 
set  np  for  a  writer,  and  instead  of  being  grateful  to  his 
teacher,  whose  lessons  commanded  success,  he  sets  up 
scribbling  for  himself,  as  though  he  were  the  original 
founder  of  the  practice  which  he   recommends. 

Tbe  Dahlia  lessons  of  l«j2,  may  be  comprised  in 
the  following  hints  : — Tbe  soil  should  be  rich  enough  to 
grow  good  cabbages  and  caulidowers,  aud  be  trenched 
two  feet  deep.  If,  therefore,  the  ground  is  poor,  well  dress 
it.  As  we  iiave  the  plants  in  small  pots  all  ready  for 
planting  out  towards  the  end  of  May,  we  should  first 
drive  stakes  into  the  ground  at  six  feet  distance  from 
each  other,  firmly  and  uniformly,  leaving  four  feet 
stauuiug   out  of  tbe  earth,    tlien   with  a  trowel  make 


holes  close  to  the  stakes,  and  let  the  ball  of  earth  be 
planted  with  the  surface  two  inches  uuder  the  level  of  i 
the  ground,  but  not  much  covered — of  course  it  will  be 
in  a  slight  hollow  that  will  hold  water ;  put  proper 
labels,  or  mai'k  the  numbers  on  the  stake  ;  let  them  be 
watered  at  the  time,  and  also  occasionally,  after  plant- 
ing, if  the  weather  prove  dry,  but  all  the  ground  should 
be  soaked,  instead  of  water  being  put  to  each  plant.  As 
these  plants  giow,  they  must  be  well  supported,  not 
merely  to  the  stake,  but  to  other  props,  if  necessaiy,  and 
if  any  plants  run  up  much,  take  away  the  top  of  the 
leader. 

With  regard  to  pruning  the  plants,  all  weakly  and  all 
cross  branches  should  be  taken  off  close,  and  plenty  of 
light  and  air  should  be  admitted  :  the  growth,  beyond 
any  bloom  that  is  wanted,  should  be  taken  away,and  the 
side  branches  should  all  be  stopped,  so  that  the  strength 
may  be  thi-o\vn  into  the  flowere.  The  exception  to  this 
rule  should  be  any  of  those  large  varieties  which  would 
be  too  coarse  if  grown  sti'ong.  Of  course  tbe  showers 
who  deem  size  to  be  the  only  desirable  point,  prop  up 
tables,  through  which,  by  means  of  a  slit  from  the  edge 
to  the  centre  hole,  they  bring  tlie  hud  to  the  centre,  and 
cover  with  a  pot.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce 
edged  and  blush  flowers  white  aud  out  of  character, 
and  dirty  or  speckled  yellows,  pure.  It  would  he  well  if 
flowers  were  obliged  to  be  shown  as  they  would  grow 
in  a  gentleman's  garden,  but  according  to  the  present 
taste,  size  is  almost  the  only  quality  looked  at  favour- 
ably ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  clique,  comprising  half  a- 
dozeu  dealers,  aud  as  many  amateurs,  who  sweep  off 
the  prizes  at  all  the  shows — the  clique  of  amateurs 
judging  the  dealers'  flowers,  and  the  dealers  judging  the 
amateurs' ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  submitted  to,  so  long 
wiU  large,  coarse  monsters  be  made  to  win,  over  com- 
pact, symmetrical,  double  Taiieties,  with  perfect  out- 
lines. 

Dahhas  are  shown  now  according  to  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  Metropolitan  Society,  on  flat  boards,  with 
six-inch  feet  behind,  and  three-inch  feet  in  front,  painted 
green,  with  holes  six  inches  apart,  aud  the  size  which 
will  hold  the  flowers  in  their  travelling  tubes,  merely 
lifted  out  of  the  holes  in  the  box,  and  dropped  into  tbe 
holes  in  the  stand.  The  object  of  this  was  to  make  as 
little  work  as  possible.  But  another  fashion  has  come 
up.  which  has  doue  more  towaids  cheating  the  public 
than  the  artificial  growing  imder  shades,  we  mean  the 
practice  of  dressing  flowei-s,  by  which  rough,  ugly, 
quilled  varieties  are  rendered  all  that  need  be  wished, 
and  people  induced  to  buy  them,  though  perfectly 
worthless  to  any  but  those  who  depend  on  such  means. 
If  dressing  were  not  allowed,  we  should  no  longer 
see  certificates  given  to  sorts  that  are  thrown  away 
directly  tbey  are  bloomed,  and  a  hundred  varieties  thus 
annually  let  loose  upon  the  public  for  every  half-dozen 
that  are  worth  a  gentleman's  money.  A  visit  to  any  of 
the  uniformly  winning  shewers  will  give  a  very  good 
idea  how  a  garden  must  be  abandoned  to  every  kind  of 
prop,  shade,  aud  litter,  and  the  plants  skeletonized,  to 
insm'e  success,  until  we  can  make  natural  gi'owth,  com- 
pactness, symmetry  and  a  perfect  outline,  beat  coai'se, 
overgrown,  bruised,  and  manipulated  monsters. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  decay  in  beauty,  aud 
decrease  in  size,  so  that  tbe  beauty  of  a  plant  is  gone, 
the  tuber  may  be  lifted  with  a  spade,  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  supply,  but  not  taken  up,  nor  tbe  plant  cut ;  in  a 
day  or  two.  if  there  were  room,  tlie  plants  might  be  cut 
oft',  and  the  tubers  removed  iuto  the  shade,  stem  down- 
wards, to  drain  out  any  moisture  that  may  be  in  the 
hollow,  and  they  should  be  kept  so  all  through  the 
winter,  where  tbey  can  be  effectually  protected  li'om 
damp,  beat,  aud  frost. 

In  the  spring  the  amateur  may  not  want  more  than 
two  or  tinee  plants  of  a  sort,  in  which  case  he  may  put 
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the  tubers  in  a  warm  jilacc  to  start  the  eyes,  so  that  he 
can  divide  the  roots  into  ns  niniiy  pieces  as  tliero  are 
eyes,  or  as  many  pieces  as  he  reipiires,  and  pot  them  till 
the  end  of  May,  and  the  tubers  may  be  reduced  s6  as  to 
go  into  I'our-inch  pots,  as  every  little  tuber  is  necessary 
to  support  a  shoot  which  will  throw  out  fresh  roots  for 
itself  very  early. 

If,  however,  more  plants  are  wanted,  let  the  tubers  be 
reduced  to  moderate  dimensions,  and  potted  with  the 
crown  of  the  root  well  above  the  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  or  on  a  stove,  in  February  or  March. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  two  inches  long  they  may  be 
broken  off,  if  few  are  wanted,  or  carefidly  cut  off,  just 
below  the  lower  pair  of  leaves ;  these  may  be  struck  in 
light  sandy  compost,  in  pots,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  as 
the  shoots  push  rapidly,  and  strike  freely,  they  must  be 
attended  to  daily,  As  soon  as  they  are  well  struck,  they 
should  ho  potted  singly  in  thiuiib-pots,  and  contmued  in 
peat  until  well  established,  when  they  may  be  gradually 
hardened  oti'  in  a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  but  well 
protected  at  night,  and  in  frosty  weather,  until  the  end 
of  May,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  as  at  first 
directed. 

Seed  may  be  sown  in  pans  or  pots,  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  be  potted  ofi'  singly  when  they  have  four  rough 
leaves,  and  continued  in  heat  until  well-established  in 
their  pots,  when  they  may  be  hardened  off  like  the 
plants  from  cuttings,  and  be  pl.anted  out  in  May;  but 
seedlings  need  not  be  more  than  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  ajiart  in  the  row,  nor  the  rows  more  than  three 
feet  asuuder,  because,  when  they  shew  flower,  all  that 
are  not  as  good  as  the  best  we  have,  should  be  pulled  up 
instantly,  to  make  more  room  for  the  better  ones  that 
are  left,  and  any  that  are  considered  an  acquisition 
should  have  stakes  placed  to  support  them  ;  but  an 
amateur  who  takes  any  pride  in  raising  a  good  flower 
should  be  severe  in  his  judgment. 

If  the  outline  of  a  flower  be  not  perfectly  round,  the 
petals  free  from  notch  or  points  or  ribs — if  the  flower 
he  not  double,  globular  on  the  face,  perfect  in  the 
centre,  and  symmetrical — and  if,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
the  petals  be  not  thick,  let  it  bo  tramiiled  under  foot,  for 
we  have  annually  too  many  called  "  first-rate  show 
flowers,"  with  the  faults  we  have  described.  As  to  size, 
let  it  not  be  taken  into  account.  If  it  be  small,  think 
none  the  worse  of  it,  for  the  vulgar  taste  which  prevails 
among  a  few  will  unquestionably  have  to  give  place  to 
a  more  rational  and  elegant  standard ;  not  a  new 
standard,  but  the  one  originally  laid  down,  and  only 
departed  from  to  lower  the  test,  and  enable  dealers  to 
send  out  ten  where  they  ought  only  to  put  out  one. 

G.  Glenny. 


VERBENA  CULTURE  FOR  EXHIBITING. 
{Continued  from  page  258.) 
Section  oth. — Pbepamng  for  Exhibition,  whether 
AS  Cut  Flowers,  or  in  Pots.— We  have  now  come  to 
the  fifth  division  of  our  subject,  which  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  any  that  have  preceded,  or  may  follow  it, 
because,  though  every  care  may  be  taken  to  bring  the 
flowers  up  to  the  mark  on  the  very  day  of  exhibition, 
yet,  for  want  of  proper  attention,  just  at  the  nick  of 
time,  the  whole  amount  of  expense  and  labour,  as  far  as 
regards  success  at  the  exhibition,  may  be  thrown  away. 
The  first  thing  to  pre]iare  is  a  box  to  convey  the  cut 
flowers  safely  to  tlie  place  of  exhibition.  The  size  of 
the  box  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  number  of 
trusses  required  for  the  pan.  Sometimes  they  are 
shown  in  twenty-four  dilfercut  varieties.  In  such  a 
case,  it  is  desirable  to  take  at  least  one-third  more  than 
is  actually  needful,  in  order  to  have  some  to  choose 
from  at  the  place.     The  distance,  too,   must  bo  taken 


into  consideration.  If,  for  instance,  the  flowers  have 
to  travel  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  it  will  then  be  de- 
sirable to  have  double  the  number  required  to  make  up 
the  stand,  the  box  would  then  be  required  to  be  so 
much  larger.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  box  had  better  be 
nuido  large  enough  to  serve  every  possible  requirement. 
In  order  to  be  the  more  useful,  it  may  be  made  so  as  to 
suit  various  kinds  of  cut  flowers,  such  as  Pausies,  Car- 
nations, Dahlias,  Pinks,  Ranunculuses,  &c.  There  are 
several  ways  of  making  these  boxes,  but  perhaps  the 
best  and  most  convenient,  is  a  square  deal  box,  to  open 
at  one  side,  the  side  that  opens  to  be  hung  on  hinges 
like  a  door.  This  should  be  deep  enough  to  hold  at 
least  three  tiers  of  stands  of  bloom.  These  shelves,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  will  rest  upon  slips  of  wood,  to 
separate  them  from  each  other  a  suflicient  distance,  so 
that  the  flowers  are  two  inches  below  the  stand  above 
them.  Each  stand  should  be  deep  enough  to  hold  a 
tier  of  tin  bottles  to  be  filled  with  water,  to  keep  the 
flowers  fresh  during  the  journey,  and  through  the  time 
of  the  exhibition.  These  bottles  should  have  each  a 
tube  of  wood  to  tit  into  them,  the  hole  through  the  tube 
should  be  wide  enough  to  allow  the  flower-stem  to  be 
easily  drawn  through  it,  so  far  as  nearly  to  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  to  make  the  stem  quite  firm  it 
should  bo  wedged  tight  in  with  slips  of  thick  paper, 
wood,  or  cotton  wool,  care  being  taken  that  the  flower- 
stems  are  not  crushed  or  injured.  The  bottles  should 
have  their  upper  edges  turned  back  wider  than  the 
holes,  to  rest  upon  the  lid  of  the  stand.  They  need  not 
he  more  than  twoand-a-half  inches  long,  and  three- 
quarters-of-an-iuch  in  diameter.  This  size  will  be  large 
enough  even  for  Dahlia  blooms.  The  holes  for  these 
bottles  should  be  at  equal  distances,  and  wide  enough 
apart  to  allow  room  for  the  trusses  (or  blooms  of  other 
flowers)  to  travel  and  stand  on  the  exhibition  table  clear 
of  each  other.  These  stands  are  best  made  of  strong 
tin.  They  should  have  a  bottom  and  sides  deep  enough 
to  allow  room  for  the  bottles,  so  that  when  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  box,  they  will  have  a  neat  appearance 
upon  the  tables.  This  box,  and  tlie  stands  within  it, 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  made  some  time  before 
they  are  wanted.  A  coat  or  two  of  paint  of  any  colour 
the  owner  may  fancy,  will  give  them  a  more  ornamental 
appearance,  besides  cause  them  to  last  longer.  This 
apparatus  will,  it  is  true,  cost  some  cash,  but  if  well 
made,  and  taken  care  of  afterwards,  it  will  last  a  man's 
life-time.  We  hope  our  readers  will  understand  the 
description  of  it,  and  we  would  advise  them  to  get  one 
made  without  delay,  so  as  to  become  well-seasoned,  and 
be  ready  the  day  it  is  wanted. 

Small  exhibitions  may  have  more  simple  things ;  a 
box  merely  deep  enough  to  hold  one  stand  of  bloorns, 
may,  perhaps,  he  enough  for  some,  but  the  same  priu 
ciple  of  having  vessels  to  contain  water,  fixed  firmly  in 
the  stand,  witli  the  addition  of  the  tubes  to  draw  the 
flowers  through,  is  indispensable.  No  person  can 
expect  to  win  prizes  who  carries  his  flowers  in  a  basket, 
however  carefully  packed  with  cotton,  wool,  and  moss. 
They  are  sure  to  be  rendered  almost  unfit  for  exhibition. 

The  next  thing  to  piejiare  after  the  apparatus  for  con- 
veying the  flowers,  and  placing  them  upon  the  tables,  is 
to  jn-epare  the  flowers  themselves.  The  bed  must  be  ex- 
amined, and  the  trusses  of  bloom  are  now  supposed  to  be 
fully  in  flower.  Some  that  are  much  advanced  had 
better  be  cut,  put  in  water,  and  removed  into  some  quiet 
place  where  there  is  no  excitement  to  push  them  further 
on.  A  cellar,  or  a  cool  dairy-room,  or  even  a  cool 
parlour,  where  the  sun's  rays  are  prevented  entering  by 
blinds  or  shutters,  will  be  a  suitable  place.  Blooms 
that  are  not  so  much  advanced  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  plants  till  the  hist  moment.  Cut  them, 
and  gather  a  few  fresh  healthy  leaves,  fill  the  bottles 
with  water,  and  then  place  the  leaves  in  the  bottles  first. 
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and  so  place  tliem  that  the  truss  luay  bo  sunouudecl 
with  them,  without  crowding  or  pushing  against  tUem. 
Tlicn  draw  in  the  flower,  and  this  green  ground  will 
set  oil'  the  colours  of  the  flowers  greatly.  Write  tlie 
names  of  eacli  kind  on  neat  slijis  of  paper,  and  paste 
them  on  the  stand  directly  in  fi-ont  of  the  flower  to 
which  the  name  belongs.  Arrange  the  colours  so  as  to 
have  the  most  jileasiug  shades,  for  on  this  point  the 
effect  of  the  appearance  of  the  whole  stand  greatly 
depends.  Contrasts  of  opposite  colours,  such  as  very 
dark  and  very  light,  are  always  dangerous  to  the  efieet 
of  the  whole.  Kather  endeavour  to  blend  the  shades 
agreeably  with  the  eye  ol'  a  paintei-,  softening,  as  it 
were,  sudden  breaks  of  colour,  a  scarlet,  for  instance, 
would  look  too  glaring  placed  in  juxta-iiosition  with  a 
white,  but  place  a  pink  between  them,  and  there  is  a 
gradation  of  shade  agreeable  and  rcfresliing  to  the  eye. 
Acting  upon  this  principle  in  arranging  the  coloius,  let 
the  stand  be  filled  just  in  time,  and  no  sooner,  to  allow 
time  to  reach  the  place  of  exhibition  two  hours  before 
the  judges  are  to  enter.  This  will  allow  time  enough  to 
dress  the  flowers,  flatten  the  petals,  remove  any  that 
have  dropped  part  of  their  blooms,  replacing  lliem  with 
the  extra  bloom,  and  anything  else  needful  to  improve 
and  set  ott'  their  appearance.  Expose  them  to  the  air 
no  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  exhibitor 
who  bestows  such  pains-taking  has  far  more  chances  of 
success  than  one  who  bestow  less  care,  who  comes  to 
exhibition  late,  and  who  has  no  time  then  to  trim  his 
flowers,  so  as  to  set  them  ott'  to  the  best  advantage. 

Verbentis    in    ]>ots,    to   prepare    for   e.rhibUion,  must 
be  deferred  till  the  next  opportunity.         T.  Ari'LiiBif. 


A  CHAPTER   OX   TEAS. 

A.MONGST  the  many  productions  a  well-cropped  garden 
sends  to  our  tables  in  summer,  that  of  a  "  dish  ol  nice 
peas  "  is  always  acceptable,  and  next  to  (if  not  in  some 
cases  equal  with)  the  potato,  stands  this  important  vege- 
table. The  interest  that  usually  attends  tlie  hist  intro- 
duction of  peas  for  the  season,  makes  them  an  object  of 
much  anxiety,  or,  it  may  be  pride,  in  the  skilful  cultivator; 
so  that,  prior  to  the  lirst  "  dish"  being  gathered,  scarcely 
a  day  passes  but  he  watches  their  progress,  scrutinizing 
with  eagle  eye  their  merits  or  failings,  and  taking  his 
notes  accordingly,  he  sets  down  in  his  miud  what  varieties 
he  thinks  he  will  grow  next  year,  at  the  same  time  vow- 
ing vengeance  against  a  tall,  lank,  hidf-barren  sort,  ou- 
cujiyiug  the  best  position,  and  which  had  been  strongly 
recommended  to  him  as  being  several  days  earlier  than 
the  earliest  known.  This  expected  prodigy  with  a  high- 
sounding  name,  for  even  peas  bear  Uoyal  and  otlier 
astounding  titles,  he  was  told  would  not  be  more  than 
three  feet  high,  or  in  very  rich  ground,  four  at  the 
utmost.  He  was  also  told  it  would  be  laden  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  and,  coming  into  use  before  all  others, 
would  be  in  fact  everything  tiiat  could  be  desired.  Alas, 
how  often  have  we,  and  many  others,  been  disap- 
pointed in  such  matters,  and  the  frown  that  over- 
casts the  features  of  the  otherwise  eheerfid  cultivator, 
when  some  visitor  or  humble  cottager  points  to  them  in  a 
half-scolKug  tone,  tells,  in  uumistakeable  language,  how 
he  laments  the  error  he  has  been  led  into,  by  too  im- 
plicitly trying,  on  an  important  scale,  an  article  he  had 
not  otherwise  tested  in  a  smaller  way.  ISow,  we  know 
of  nothing  more  vexing  to  the  gardener,  than  the  dis- 
appointments he  often  meets  with  in  peas ;  repeatedly 
have  we  seen  fatal  mistakes  in  that  way,  and  sympathy 
from  "  the  kitchen,"  does  not  always  lollow  such  mis- 
lakes,  besides  the  waste  of  labour,  materials,  and 
space.  We  have  more  than  once  seen  a  plot  sown 
with  a  kind  recommended  as  "  Somebody's  Maixow," 
sown  in  the  way  marrow  peas  usually  are,  (.  e.,  wide 


apart,  and  judge  the  indignation  of  the  party  on  finding 
his  eight  or  ten-feet  runners,  ipiietly  lay  themselves 
down  when  about  twice  that  number  of  inches.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  evils  of  such  disappouitmeuts, 
we  only  mention  them  in  the  way  of  a.ssisting  our 
readers  to  avoid  such  vexatious  results,  and  now  proceed 
to  the  practical  details  bearing  on  the  cultivation  of  this 
essential  vegetable. 

Our  readers  will  remember  thai  we  advised  the  first 
crop  of  early  peas  to  be  sown  on  some  warm  sunny 
border,  about  the  middle  of  November.  We  also  re- 
commended another  sowing  about  Christmas,  in  a 
similar  situation.  Now,  in  favoured  locidilies,  a  good 
early  sort  sown,  and  accidents  guarded  against,  there  is 
every  chance  of  these  crops  coming  into  use  pretty 
early,  without  any  extraordinary  care,  beyond  sticking 
them  ,early  with  short  spriggy  boughs,  for  which  the 
dead  or  old  branches  (not  the  green  fresh  ones)  of 
spruce  fir  make  the  best.  We  say  stick  them  early, 
because  such  boughs  are  of  themselves  no  contemptible 
protection,  and  in  very  severe  weather,  they  aflbrd  a  soi't 
of  frame-work  over  which  to  throw  mats  or  similar 
coverings. 

This  crop  \vc  presume  now  to  be  progressing  as  well  as 
circumstances  can  reasonably  allow,  and  at  the  proper 
time  the  amateur  will  doubtless  act  accordingly,  but 
there  are  a  numerous  class  of  readers  who  do  uol 
possess  such  a  highly-favoured  border ;  perhajis  they 
have  no  border  at  liberty,  and  only  a  cold,  lieavy,  moist 
garden  soil  to  act  upon,  in  a  locality  bleak  and  uninvi- 
ting. Ju  their  case,  another  mode  must  be  adopted 
altogether.  The  icy  coldness  of  their  ground  is  almost 
too  much  for  even  thio  hardy  plant  during  the  winter 
months,  so  that  means  must  be  taken  to  forward  a  crop 
in  some  healed  apjiaralus,  to  plant  out  whenever  the 
ground  is  in  a  condition  fit  to  receive  such  things,  and 
by  judicious  management  they  will  be  enabled  to  gather 
peas  not  many  days  later  tlian  their  more  favoured 
brethren,  several  counties  ofl'.  Now,  we  do  not  presume 
to  advance  anytliiug  strictly  new  in  the  mode  we 
advise,  in  fact,  things  "totally  new"  are  rare,  even  in 
this  "  wonderful  age ;  "  for  no  sooner  does  a  man  sug- 
gest a  something  difi'erent  from  anything  he  ever  saw, 
and  tell  the  world  the  invention  is  "  an  original  one," 
than  a  host  of  writers  immediately  ri.se  up  and  prove,  or 
attempt  to  prove,  the  very  same  thing  to  have  been  in 
existence  many  generations;  so  that,  in  the  present 
case,  we  lay  no  claim  to  invention,  but  only  urge  the 
adoption  of  a  useful  old  plan  in  such  places  as  we  know 
it  may  be  acted  on  with  a  benelieial  result. 

We  will  suppose  a  vinery,  or  some  oilier  heated  slruc- 
ture,  to  be  in  force,  and  we  know  of  no  more  suitable 
place  than  a  vinery ;  let,  therefore,  some  shaUow  boxes, 
seed-pan.s,  or  pots,  filled,  or  nearly  so,  with  good  garden 
soil,  be  introduced  into  this  place  —  sow  your  peas 
tolerably  lliick,  cover  them  up,  and  water  when  needed. 
The}"  will  soon  make  their  ajipearance,  if  the  place  is 
at  all  warm,  and  soon  after,  they  must  be  removed 
to  a  cooler  place,  but  not  until  some  progress  has  been 
made ;  and  eventually  they  must,  by  degrees,  be  re- 
moved out  of  doors  to  some  sheltered  coi'ner  at  first, 
until  they  be  so  far  hardened  ott'  as  to  be  planted  out 
in  the  rows  they  are  to  occupy,  which,  however,  in  the 
cold  climates  we  have  above  alluded  to,  cannot  well 
take  place  before  the  middle  of  March,  so  that  to 
prepare  them  before  that  time  is  not  attended  with  any 
advantage  ;  and  turning  them  out  uito  ground  that  more 
resembles  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  when  the  water  is 
drawn  ott',  than  anything  else,  cannot  be  expected  much 
more  successful  than  if  they  were  thrown  into  that 
pond.  So  that  the  cultivator  who  has  such  a  soil  to 
deal  with,  and  no  immediate  chance  of  bettering  it. 
ought  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  planting-oul,  as 
nothing  is  gained  by  it. 
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Tliere  are  luaii}'  other  modes  of  growing,  or  rather 
slarting,  p(^ns,  tlian  hi  pots  or  boxes,  but  tliey  arc  all 
n\o(lilicalions  of  till!  same  thing:  \vc  have  seen  tho  oltl- 
fashioiied  horscsliop-shajicd  drain-tiles  liUed  with  earth, 
iimi  peas  sown  on  them ;  Iheso  were  planted  ont  with 
the  hall  unbroken,  and  so  far  were  better  than  any  other 
mode  we  know  of,  hut  tho  space  they  occupy  while  iu  a 
jireparatory  stage  is  too  much  to  be  allowed  them  in 
cases  where  other  objects  claim  equal  attention  ;  thougii 
tlic  young  gardener  will  iind  these  tiles  no  bad  sub- 
stitute for  pots  when  put  to  his  shifts.  Another  mode  is 
to  sow  peas  in  narrow  strips  of  turf  turned  npsiile-down, 
and  a  little  mark  for  tlie  seed  to  lie  in  ;  this  turf,  which 
<night  to  be  cut  pretty  thick,  and  all  deep-rooted  weeds, 
as  yarrow,  docks,  dandelions,  &c.,  removed,  is  soim 
enclasped  by  tho  roots  of  the  jieas ;  but  it  ought  also 
to  have  been  prepared  some  littlo  time,  so  tliat  the  grass 
and  other  herbage  be  dead,  or  nearly  so.  Another  evil 
attending  this  pdan  is  the  inoouveuience  of  removing 
such  H  breakable  article,  tho  number  of  times  it  has  to  be 
done  in  the  cuurse  of  "  hardening  otl',"  whereby  much  of 
its  otherwise  utility  is  lost  before  it  arrives  at  its  destina- 
tion ;  this  plan  also  labours  under  the  disadvantages  wo 
have  alluded  to  in  the  tiles — it  takes  up  too  much  room 
in  tlie  forcing  department,  otherwise  in  many  other 
respects  it  is  good  and  useful. 

We  need  hardly  say.  that  in  this  coiu'se  of  probation, 
tho  pots,  boxes,  &c.,  will  require  more  abundant  water- 
ings than  is  given  to  things  usually  in  such  places, 
more  especially  at  the  latter  jiart  of  the  time,  wlien  a 
mass  of  roots,  and  corresponding  one  of  top,  recjuire  a 
liberal  support.  But  we  will  suppose  all  to  have  gone 
on  well,  and  towards  the  middle  of  ilarch  they  are  to 
be  found  occupying  a  position  against  a  south  wall,  the 
pots  all  clustered  together,  and  some  stakes  placed 
against  the  wall.  A  mat  is  thrown  over  them  at  nights; 
and  at  their  lirst  introduction  there,  a  few  boughs,  or 
some  other  protection,  are  placed  round  them,  to  keejJ 
oif  cold  winds.  These  being  gradually  removed,  and 
the  weather  tolerably  fine,  jjreparations  must  be  made 
to  plant  them  out,  or,  rather,  those  preparations  ought 
to  have  been  made  beibrc,  as  we  expect  the  ardent  cul- 
tivator to  have  that  forethought  wbicli  enables  him  to 
foresee  what  is  wanted,  long  before  the  time  of  action; 
iu  this  case  he  will,  therefore,  have  a  large  heap  of  fine 
loamy  soil  piled  up  in  some  open  shed,  which,  having 
been  turned  several  times,  and  being  tolerably  dry,  afibrds 
a  more  grateful  repast  to  tho  roots  of  tho  pea — when  di- 
vested of  its  former  food,  and  to  a  certain  extent  muti- 
lated in  tlie  operation — than  the  cold,  ungenial  moisture 
of  the  ground  forming  their  future  abode.  ^Ye  need 
hardly  enter  into  details  of  planting,  which  are  well 
known  to  every  one  ;  sulhce  it  to  say,  that  the  uuported 
soil  alluded  to,  mixed  with  leafy-mould,  or  other  lighten- 
ing substance,  ought  to  be  used  freely  in  the  row,  and 
be  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  compass  the 
roots,  and  that  they  must  not  be  planted  deep — rather 
let  them  stand  above  the  ordinary  level,  it  is  not 
common  for  the  first  crop  to  sutter  from  dry  weather 
so  much  as  after  ones,  and  on  such  soils  as  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  it  is  not  likely  they  will.  After  plant- 
ing, let  tbemdie  immediately  sticked,  and  all  the  twiggy 
pieces  you  can  command  maybe  stuck  in  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  some  degree  of  shelter  may  be  given  against 
the  bhghling  influences  of  east  winds,  which,  at  this 
season,  are  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  tlie  spring  frosts, 
and,  though  more  indirectly,  do  quite  as  much  harm. 

Although  it  is  at  variance  with  the  general  practice 
of  writers  in  popular  jouruajs  to  recommend  particular 
varieties,  yet,  as  wo  have  in  this  article  alluded  to  cases 
where  unfortunate  mistakes  had  occurred,  wo  beg  to 
say,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  that  last  year  we 
tried  the  Frince  Albert,  the  Racehorse,  the  Early  War- 
wick, and    Warners  Earhj  Eviperor,  all  sown  in  one 


day,  and  in  one  place,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  the  result  proved  the  Enijtrror  to  bo  tho  earliest 
by  five  or  six  days  ;  next  to  that  the  Frince  Albert,  but 
still  at  a  marked  diHcrence.  Now,  though  wo  have 
not  abandoned  that  taste  for  trying  novelties,  wo  admit  •, 
tho  issue  of  the  trial  alluded  to  has  occasioned  our  dis- 
missing all  but  the  winning  ones  in  that  list,  but  their 
[ilaoes  are  occupied  by  other  kinds,  or,  at  least,  by  kinds 
bearing  otlier  names,  the  results  of  which  wo  sliall,  in 
due  time,  impart  to  the  readers  of  The  CoriAGK  Oah- 

liENEl!. 

Kitchen  ■  GAniiEN  Sundries. — Whenever  a  vacant 
border  can  be  had  inider  a  south  wall,  oi'  close  wooden 
fence,  let  it  bo  turned  to  aecount  for  something  required 
early ;  and  let  a  bank  of  earth  be  thrown  against  such  a 
place  on  which  to  sow  Lcliucc,  Caulijioircrs,  and  other 
plants  ;  besides,  Radishes  do  very  well  in  such  a  position. 
A  thatched  hurdle  to  lean  against  such  wall  or  fence,  a 
few  inches  from  this  sloping  bank,  is  also  of  great  service 
in  protecting  tender  and  delicate  objects ;  but  where 
there  are  fruit  trees,  which  is,  or  always  ought  to  be,  the 
case,  such  banks  cannot  there  be  formed,  though  the  same 
thing  may  be  done  on  a  narrow  border  by  the  side  of  a 
wall,  where  tliey  will  come  nearly  as  well.  Those  of  oiu' 
readers  residing  in  early  districts  will  have  made  much 
progress  in  such  work;  but  as  we  write  for  all,  and  this 
week  more  especially  for  those  denied  the  genial  climate 
of  the  southern  counties,  we  fear  we  must  (as  our  space 
is  occupied)  request  them  to  look  to  former  Calendars 
for  other  operations  now  necessary,  and  by  all  means  to 
take  advantage  of  frosty  mornings  to  turn  over,  and 
well  pulverize,  the  groimd  intended  for  Carrots,  Onions, 
and  other  seed  crops,  so  that  it  may  be  in  good  working 
order  when  wanted.  J.  KousoN. 


FEATHERING  OUB  NESTS. 

Bi/  the  JulJiorcss  of  "My  t'lotcvrs,"  dc. 

TiiEPiE  is  a  kind  of  dishonesty  in  the  world  \^lli(;h  people 
do  not  generally  call  ilicfl.  It  is  described  in  a  few  words, 
which  every  one  understands  and  is  accustomed  to — "  Fea- 
thering our  iiest."  A  man  who  would  be  extremely  shocked 
at  the  simple  idea  of  brcaldiig  into  his  neighbour's  bouse, 
or  stopping  hira  iu  the  dark  and  taking  his  purse,  or  slipjiing 
a  silver  Ibik  ur  spoon  into  his  pocket  when  his  ueighboiu''s 
back  was  turned, — a  man  who  weald  shudder  at  doing  these 
things  will,  if  employed  by  this  very  ueighboiu-,  or  master, 
feather  his  own  nest,  and  think  nothing  of  it.  Now,  in  the 
sight  of  God  this  man  is  llikvhig.  Let  us  hay  it  to  all  our 
hearts,  for  every  one  of  us  may  lia\e  opportunity  tu  act 
justly  or  unjustly  in  the  com-se  of  our  lives,  although 
perhaps  we  may  not  be  hired  servants,  or  men  working  tor 
wages.  We  may  all  be  placed  in  situations  of  temptation 
some  time  or  other,  and  some  of  us  may  be  persons  em- 
ployed and  trusted  by  our  I'ellow-mcn,  tmd,  lilie  Joseph,  we 
may  be  riders  over  all.  Now,  to  our  heavenly  master  we 
stand  or  fall,  and  not  only  tu  our  earthly  one ;  he  may  see 
nutliing,  hear  nothing,  know  nothing  ;  we  may  feather  our 
nests  in  peace,  and  none  may  gainsay  it.  ]-hit  there  is  one 
who  hateth  the  bag  of  dcceittul  weights,  and  to  whom  a  false 
balance  is  an  abomination.  Oh  1  let  us  strictly  watch  our- 
selves, lest  He  see  evil  in  us.  We  cannot  escape  from 
His  eye. 

I  remember,  many  yeai's  ago,  the  death  of  a  man  who  had 
"  feathered  bis  nest  "  in  the  sei-vice  of  a  lund  and  liberal 
mistress  ;  and  I  will  jdace  before  my  readers  a  few  circum- 
stances that  may  instruct  and  benefit  us  all. 

Lieorge  Watkms  rented  a  farm  on  the  estate  of  a  lady  of 
large  fortune,  who  knew  nothing  of  country  matters,  and 
trusted  her  tenants  «ould  do  right  by  her.  NVatkins'  bouse 
stood  \cry  near  the  mansion,  and  the  other  tenant's  farm 
was  at  no  grent  distance.  Both  these  men  feathered  tlieir 
nests  ;  one  of  them  thed  and  left  it  all  behind,  but  George 
W'atkins  had  more  to  suffer. 

Every  one  knew  that  be  unposed  upon  his  kind  mistress 
in  a  thousand  ways.     This  and  that  was  required,  such  and 
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such  an  improvement  should  be  made — repairs  were  always 
wanting ;  and  \\'atkins  managed  it  all  for  himself,  for  Mrs. 

S knew  nothing.      She  could  not  be  made  to  see  or 

believe  that  she  was  robbed  right  and  left — she  tliought  well 
of  the  two  farmers,  they  had  been  on  the  property  for  years 
— she  was  used  to  them — she  could  not  bear  to  make  a 
change  and  part  witli  either  of  them. 

George  Watkins  had  two  sons.  The  elder  was  made  a 
gentleman  ;  the  younger  was  treated  with  marked  unkind- 
ness,  amounting  to  cruelty.  He  was  made  to  sit  in  the 
barn,  while  his  brotlier  lived  in  comfort;  the  younger  worked 
with  tlie  men,  and  looked  like  a  common  labourer,  while  the 
older  was  dressed  extravagantly,  and  followed  the  liounds. 
He  was  a  wild  young  man,  and  was  taught  expensive  tastes 
and  Jiabits.  Of  course  his  father  had  to  find  tlie  money, 
and  what  with  tliis,  and  other  things,  Watkins  suffered 
worldly  losses,  which  were  not  linown  until  lie  quitted  the 

fann.     Mrs.  S died,  the  estate  passed  into  other  hands, 

and  Watkins  liad  notice  to  quit. 

It  was  a  melancholy  day  wlien  this  change  took  place. 
Hut  the  prosperity  of  the  unjust  man  cannot  last,  for  God 
Idmself  has  declared  tliat  it  shall  not.  Watkins  and  )iis 
wife  removed  to  a  little  cottage.  His  eldest  son  liad  mai'ried 
a  woman  with  money  some  years  before,  and  was  doing 
well ;  the  younger  worked  on  the  roads,  or  wlierever  he 
could  find  employment.  Watkins  himself  was  attacked  with 
sickness,  his  wife  was  infirm,  and  they  had  no  daughter  to 
lake  care  of  them.  I  remember,  altliough  it  is  so  long  ago, 
the  impression  it  made  upon  me  when  I  called  to  see  them 
under  their  altered  circumstances.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
that  the  dirtydooking,  broken-down,  Qldressed  man  before 
me,  was  the  same  that  I  remembered  so  stout,  and  hale, 
and  well-to-do,  a  few  years  before.     I  could  scarcely  sujipose 

I  was  speaking  to  the  tenant  of  Mrs.  S ,  witli  whom  she 

used  to  drink  a  customary  tea  once  every  summer,  and  who  i 
was  then  thriving  in  his  worldly  ways,  vni\i  his  nest  well 
leatliered;  but  so  it  was.  He  was  now  aged,  poor,  neglected, 
unhappy,  and  suifering  from  bodily  infirmities.  Is'o  one 
seemed  to  care  about  him,  or  respect  him,  and  both  he  and 
liis  wife  died  and  were  buried  unnoticed  and  unregrctted. 

I  remember  another  man  also  who  feathered  his  nest  at 
tlie  expense  of  his  employer.  He  was  bailiff  in  my  own 
family,  and  when  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation  he 
boasted  to  his  friends  that  he  had  made  si.x  hundred  pounds 

since  he  liad  been  at  .     This  man's   end  was   not 

peace.     AVhatever  money  he  really  liad  secured  made  itself  ! 
wings,  and  he,  and  his  wife  too,  died  in  poverty  and  trouble.  ' 

I  dare  s.ay  many  of  my  readers  can  add  instances  of  the 
same  kind  in  their  own  experience,  to  these.  Aery  seldom 
does  such  conduct  escape  punishment  here  on  earth,  for  a 
"  woe  "  has  been  uttered,  by  a  voice  wliose  words  pass  not 
away,  against  "  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrig)itcous- 
ness,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong."  A  man  may  feather  his 
nest  warmly  and  snugly,  liut  he  will  not  sit  in  it  in  peace. 
He  has  robbed  his  nc'uihboiir — he  has  taken  tliat  which  was 
not  his  right;  if  he  thinks  he  has  not  openly  broken  the 
eighth  commandment,  he  has  openly  broken  the  tentli,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  jirove  that  he  lias  not  done  both,  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  searchetli  the  heart. 

Let  us  feather  om-  nests /or  vtcrnilij.  Let  us  walk  strictly 
Ijy  the  statutes  and  pi'ecepts  of  God.  Let  us  watch  our 
hearts  with  diligence,  for  if  tliey  keep  time  and  tune  with 
the  Word  of  God,  neither  our  feet  nor  our  hands  will  be 
swift  to  do  evil.  Let  us  feather  our  uests  so  that  we  may  lie 
down  in  them  witli  a  conscience  void  of  olfence.  No  nest 
wiU  be  soft,  and  warm,  imless  "  the  everlasting  arms  "  are 
beneath  us — unless  we  "  tnist  in  his  wuigs,"  and  are  "  covered 
with  his  leathers."    Let  us  all  remember  litis. 


ALLOTMENT  FARMING— February. 

We  have  now  commenced  the  year  in  earnest ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  snowdrop,  the  coltsfoot,  and  some  other 
harbingers  of  spring,  mil  strongly  remind  us  that  we  must 
put  our  house  in  order ; — must  buckle  on  our  ai-moiu-,  and 
prepai-e  "  to  take  the  field."  Away,  then,  all  wintry  and 
lethargic  feelings;  flowery  Spring  beckons  us  on;  interest, 
duty,  and  health,  invite  us  to  shake  off  all  apathy. 

And  now  let  us  hope  that  cm-  oft-repeated  advice,  to  dig 


deep,  and  drain  well,  has  been  attended  to  by  m.auy  of  our 
readers;  and  that  all  proprietors,  and  those  having  power 
and  influence  over  allottees  and  cottage  gardeners,  have 
strenuously  used  all  fair  influence,  and  all  charitable  and 
laudable  means,  to  induce  the  holders  of  such  plots  to  put 
faith  in  such  practices,  and  assisted  tlieni,  if  needs  be,  in 
such  extra  means  to  reclaim  unfertile  spots  as  ai'e  commonly 
beyond  the  poor  man's  reach. 

To  such  as  have  omitted  these  necessary  proceedings  we 
can  only  say,  better  late  than  never.  JIuch  of  such  labour 
may  yet  be  performed,  only,  with  regard  to  the  amelioration 
of  soils  for  the  current  season,  much  valuable  time  has  been 
lost;  the  mechanical  texture  of  adhesive  soils  cannot  well 
be  brought  into  proper  order  without  the  action  of  a  winter's 
frost.  Let  any  man  who  has  possessed  a  piece  of  land 
lor  years  of  an  apjiarently  incomgible  chaiacter,  and 
water-logged,  let  him  thoroughly  drain  such  land  in  Octo- 
ber, and  after  laying  a  mouth  to  empty  itself,  trench  deep, 
and  ridge  it.  If  there  has  been  an  average  winter's  frost, 
he  wdl  scai'cely  know  his  own  plot  again  when  lireaking  it 
down  in  March.  Henceforth  one-half  the  labour  hitherto 
employed  will  suffice,  and  the  productiveness,  we  will  under- 
take to  say,  will  be  doubled,  independent  of  the  application 
of  manm-es.  If  sucli  be  facts,  surely  they  ai-e  sufficiently 
persuasive. 

EoTATioNS. — Judicious  rotations  are  of  much  value ;  and 
all  that  is  to  be  done  this  way  should  be  at  once  planned 
decisively  for  the  whole  year ;  it  only  needs  an  hour's  t/osc 
consideration.  We  do  think  that  as  &  simple  plan — and 
tecUous  ones  will  not  answer  with  the  generality  of  small 
holders — that  the  division  of  any  given  plot  into  tliree  or 
four  equal  parts  is  a  very  convenient  and  safe  mode  of 
procedure.  Thus  throwing  most  of  the  crops  into  three 
broad  classes,  we  may  assume  sometliing  like  the  following 
as  descriptive  terms  : — 

Deepenees,  Prepakehs,  Exhausters,  Stolen  Crops. — 
By  the  first,  we  mean  those  crops  for  which  it  is  particularly 
expedient  that  extra  facilities  be  afl*orded,  in  order  to  render 
tliem  highly  profitable  ;  for  on  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  they  ai'e  the  pivot  on  which  the  cottagersor  allottee's 
wel.'are  mainly  depends.  It  will,  of  comse,  bo  seen  that 
what  ai'c  ordinarily  termed  "  i-oot  crops "  are  the  kinds 
pointed  to.  The  cultivator  may  have  a  pig,  or  he  may  not ; 
he  may  even  possess  a  cow :  whether  he  does  or  no,  these 
roots  are  the  essential  for  the  iiinteriiig  ;  and  if  he  has 
children  they  will,  at  least,  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  diet, 
notwithstanding  the  low  juice  of  wheat  as  compared  with 
former  times.  On  tliese,  then,  the  small  grower  should 
expend  his  chief  strength  ;  for  they  not  only  repay  the  extra 
labour  involved  in  their  culture,  but  serve  a  most  important 
part  in  a  good  rotation — that  of  deepening  the  soil;  and,  by 
consequence,  bringing  up  certain  portions  of  what  our 
chemists  and  learned  men  term  inorganic  materials.  What- 
ever persons  with  predisposed  views  may  say,  it  is,  we  think, 
certainly  proved  by  a  concurrence  of  both  science  and  prac- 
tice, that  a  gradual  amelioration,  and  as  gradual  an  uplifting 
of  such  material  to  blend  with  the  sm'face-soil,  is  what  may 
be  justly  termed  a  rcncual.  It  is  not  simply  a  chemictd 
affau' ;  deep  roots  are  generally  enduring  roots — that  is,  they 
will  u-oi-/;  duiing  periods  of  extreme  di'ought  and  heat, 
whilst  shallow  i-oots  are  idle. 

As,  then,  we  feel  bound  to  advise  that  the  whole  of  a 
garden,  or  allotment,  be  deeji  dug  (or  trenched,  as  some 
tblks  have  it)  every  third  year,  we  do  think  that  such  labour 
is  best  expended  over  the  '•  root  crops."  These,  in  the 
main,  axe  fusiform,  as  our  learned  men  term  it — that  is  to 
say,  spindle-shaped,  or  what  coiuitry  folks  call  tap-rooted. 
So  growing  them  efl'ects  two  objects ;  for  since  the  chief 
merit  in  these  tliuigs  is  to  have  the  greatest  length,  as  well 
as  bulk,  why  not  malce  them  the  turning  jioint  for  a  period- 
ical deepening  i 

If  any  man  can  dig  deep  evei^y  year,  so  much  the  belter; 
this,  however,  all  cannot  do.  We  well  remember,  some 
years  since,  trying  a  plan  which  turned  out  just  the  reverse 
of  w  hat  we  had  intended.  The  gist  of  the  matter  was  this : 
In  the  northern  counties  of  Lmgland  gardeners  are  fre- 
quently puzzled  to  find  ground  sufficiently  poor  on  which 
to  grow  their  lieet,  and  their  silver-skinned  onions,  for 
ornamental  pickles.  Our  agricultural  friends  will  count 
this  a  capital  joke;  but  tlieir  objects  and  the  giu'deners  in 
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tlio  production  of  beet  ave  as  wide  as  the  iioles  (ipavt.  All 
good  gai-deners  know  full  well,  that  to  have  fine  beet  for 
salad  purposes  a  poor  sandy  soil  is  requisite ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  tlio  silver  skinned  onions  for  pickling.  Our 
newly-enlisted  member  of  The  Cottage  Oaedeneii's  staff, 
Mr.  Fiobson,  will,  we  feel  assured,  bear  us  out  in  this  matter; 
for  there  is  something  in  his  excellent  papers  which  tells  of 
sound  experience  and  a  well-matured  judgment,  \\ell,  it 
so  happens  that  the  kitcheu-gardens  of  the  nobiUty  and 
gentry  are,  in  general,  highly  man>u-ed ;  indeed,  has  ing  no 
"rest"  for,  it 'may  be,  a  century,  everything,  therefore,  is 
carried  "  by  force  of  arms."  Thinking,  then,  in  those  days, 
that  by  trenching  unusually  deep,  and  bringing  up  much  of 
the  subsoil— a  material  intermediate  between  light  loam 
and  red  sand— we  should  make  the  soil  very  hungry,  we  did 
so.  On  this  plot  we  sowed  our  fancy  beets,  our  silver-skins, 
and  our  scorzouera  and  salsatl'y — the  two  latter  being  root 
crops,  apt  to  "  bolt  "  through  with  too  early  sowing,  or  too 
high  a  stimulus.  But,  alas  !  our  deep  digging  nurdo  the 
beet  coarse,  the  onions  monstrosities,  and  as  for  the  scor- 
zonera,  A'C,  they  were  in  full  bloom  in  August — a  most 
undesirable  ati'air.  AVe  can  never,  therefore,  forget  this  use- 
ful lesson,  whicli  throws  much  light  on  the  neces^sity  for 
inorganic,  as  well  as  organic,  materials  as  the  food  of  plants. 

Pkepakehs. — First  amongst  these  ranks  the  potato,  for 
few  things  have  the  ground  in  better  order  for  succeeding 
crops  than  this  root,  "^\'e  do  not  mean  that  it  enriches  the 
soil ;  whatever  it  does  in  the  way  of  manures  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  quantity  applied  to  the  soil  at  planting  time. 
Under  proper  culture  it  leaves  the  soil  almost  equal  to  a 
summer's  fallow.  In  this  class  may  be  placed  most  of  those 
things  which  neither  belong  to  the  deepeners  nor  the 
exhausters,  such  as  artichokes,  onions,  peas,  beans,  &o. 
Certainly,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  some  of  them  are 
not  more  Prep.ai'ers  than  an  occasional  ailicle  in  the  other 
classes  ;  but  we  prefer  this  arrangement  on  account  of  keep- 
ing all  tiiese  tilings  unmixed  witli  the  brassica  family  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  various  cabbages,  greens,  kales,  broccolis,  &c., 
which  are  at  once  corrupters  and  exhausters,  and  if  long 
cropped  on  the  same  land  are  almost  sure  to  club. 

ExHAUSTORS.^We  thus  give  them  tbeii-  place  iu  the  order 
of  the  subject,  although  but  just  alluded  to.  These,  as 
before  observed,  should  not  follow  twice  in  succession  on 
the  same  plot,  if  possible. 

"  Stoles  "  Crops. — We  have  borrowed  this  phrase  from 
the  farmers,  who  use  it  to  express  departm-e  from  what  used 
to  be  considered  system  in  rotation.  Thus,  a  gardener 
may  have  a  plot  of  land  from  which  he  has  removetl  a  lot  of 
onions  in  September,  intending  it  for  a  main  crop  of  carrots 
in  the  next  year  ;  this  he  may  crop  immediately  with  cole- 
worts  or  spinach,  which  may  be  got  oil'  by  the  middle  of 
April,  ill  time  for  the  carrots  :  this  we  should  call  a  "  stolen  " 
crop.  However,  the  term  is  used  here  iu  order  well  to 
separate  objects,  and  to  lead  the  cottager  to  appreciate 
system,  which  he  can  only  do  by  keeping  his  subjects  well 
classified,  so  as  to  see  at  a  glimpse  how  to  combine  when  he 
attempts  mixed  cropping.  To  recapitulate  them,  we  have,  first, 
the  deepeners  or  tap-rooted  things,  tiie  ground  well  trenched 
for  them,  manure  for  many  of  them  turned  iu  rather  deep. 
These  succeeded  by  the  preparers,  what  manure  is  used  dug 
in  near  the  surface.  These,  again,  succeeded  by  tiie  ex- 
hausters, for  which  the  preceding  crops  have  made  capital 
preparation,  inasmuch  as  the  ground  is  deep,  well-maum-ed, 
and  fresh  to  them.  There  miijht  be  added  a  class  of 
miscellaneous  character,  such  as  Iddney  beans,  lettuces, 
spinach,  and  many  other  liltlc  things ;  but  as  such  will 
begin  to  destroy  the  simplicity  of  a  scheme,  we  leave  tiiem 
to  the  cultivator's  own  fancy,  for  they  are  quite  subordinate 
to  the  general  plan,  and  must  be  kept  so,  beuig  generally 
more  crops  of  accommodation  than  of  profit. 

We  meant  to  have  discussed  tiie  subject  of  mixed  croppln(j, 
but  find  it  will  carry  us  beyond  our  space.  This  must  be 
reserved  for  the  next  letter,  when  we  will  endeavour  to 
show  how  far-  it  is  practicable  and  commendable.  In  the 
meantime,  let  our  readers  take  well  into  consideration  the 
character  of  their  crops,  tiieir  habits,  itc,  and  this  study,  we 
trust,  will  be  facilitated  by  the  present  advice. 

Business  of  the  Month. — The  end  of  the  raontii  is  a 
very  good  time  to  introduce  some  bods  of  the  early  horn 
carrot,  but  those  who  do  so,  should  make  up  their  mind  to 


use  some  covering,  after  the  manner  of  early  radishes. 
The  soil  should  be  in  exceeding  fine  tUth,  and  some  mellow 
and  dark-looking  material,  such  as  very  old  leaf  soil,  old 
tan,  very  old  manure,  itc,  be  given  as  dressing ;  in  fact, 
anything  which  has  once  beenli\ing,  vegetables,  weeds,  ifcc, 
and  which,  through  age,  has  assumed  the  appearance  of 
mere  soil.  This  may  be  incorporated  thorougldy  with  the 
soil  to  tlie  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  Tliey  are  by  far 
the  best  for  early  work  in  beds  of  forty-two  inches  in  width, 
for  they  require  a  good  deal  of  weeding,  &c. ;  and,  as  they 
are  a  delicate  plant  when  young,  they  will  neither  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  foot  nor  the  hand, — no  mauling  or  messing 
may  be  allowed.  We  grow  them  on  beds,  elevated  nine 
inches  above  the  ordinary  surface,  and  cover  the  surface  of 
the  beds  entirely  with  a  mixture  composed  of  strong  loam 
and  charcoal  grit;  the  loam  in  a  powdery  state.  Such  a 
mixture  is  valuable  kept  "  cut  and  dry  "  in  an  outhouse,  in 
some  useless  corner.  It  is  a  slug  or  snail  repellant;  and 
latterly  we  have  taken  to  mix  a  fins  material  with  it,  ex- 
tracted from  the  cinder-heap,  riddled  like  raddish  seeds. 
These  materials  together,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  leave  a 
regular  JIacadamised  sm'face,  over  which  the  slugs  forbear 
to  travel,  notwithstanding  the  provocative  character  of  a 
delicate  young  carrot  for  supper.  Let  us  once  more  advise 
such  allotment  men,  or  cottagers,  as  possess  a  warm  soil, 
taJve  a  pride  in  cultural  matters,  and  are  situate  near-  a  good 
market,  to  try  their  hand  at  the  horn  carrot  as  a  specula- 
tion, bunched  and  forced  into  market  in  April,  when  all  the 
world  is  gaping  for  spring  produce  ;  they  are  exceedingly 
'  profitable,  and  have  the  merit  of  throwing  their  ground  at 
'  liberty  for  a  whole  summer  cropping. 

j  The  end  of  the  month  is  a  very  safe  time  to  get  in  what 
1  may  be  termed  the  cottager's  main  crops  of  peas  and 
I  beans,  especially  the  latter.  In  broad  beans,  the  old  Wind- 
sor is,  after  all,  the  most  substantial  bean  for  a  strong- 
stomached  family ;  nevertheless,  some  of  the  long-pod 
section  will  sometimes  succeed  where  the  broad  bean  will 
not;  the  broad  requires  a  stronger  soil.  As  for  peas,  we 
must  still  suggest  the  green  imperials  for  the  class  we  would 
desire  to  serve  ;  next  to  them,  the  old  blue  Prussian.  And 
now  for  the  reason.  In  the  first  place,  our  patrons  in  the 
allotment  way  are  generally  badly  olf  for  pea-sticks ;  in 
the  second,  they  profess  to  like  what  they  call  a  good 
mouthful,  such  as  the  imperial ;  and  in  the  third,  as  peas 
with  men  of  narrow  means  are  a  kind  of  lirxury,  and  may 
not  be  expected  eveiy  day,  why  it  becomes  necessaiy  to 
seize  upon  a  kind  which  produces  a  glut  and  off  again, 
rather  than  one  long  succession.  Thus,  imperials  sown  in 
the  end  of  January,  will  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  cottager's 
bairns  by  finding  them  shelling-practice  from  the  early 
part  of  July  until  the  beginning  of  August,- — a  dish  or  two 
a-week,  and  this  is  a  first-rate  luxury.  He  can  then  crop 
the  plot  with  winter  greens,  and  very  likely  may  have 
already  provided  successors  by  planting  greens  long  before 
the  peas  are  picked.  Our  maxim  is  this — As  mtich  of 
what  are  called  domestic  indulgences  as  you  please,  so  long 
I  as  there  is  no  sacrifice  in  point  of  profit  at  the  year's  end. 

Cabbage  Plants  wintered  in  their  bed  should  be  got  out 

j  in  the  second  week,  if  possible ;  but,  in  all  these  things,  the 

state  of  the  soil  as  to  working  must  be  considered  of  high 

I  importance.    Better  wait  a  week  or  so,  than  sow  or  plant 

'  on  ptiddled  soil. 

Cabbage  Seed. — A  sprinkling  should,  by  all  means,  be 
sown  in  the  second  week ;  and  henceforth,  let  every  man 
sow  once  a-month  until  the  month  of  September,  when  he 
may  put  the  bag  away  until  the  following  February.  A 
pinch  of  Ulliice — the  Ady's  Cos — may,  by  all  means,  bo 
thro\ra  in  witii  a  bed  of  raddish  seed,  in  a  warm  nook.  And 
now  for  the  potatoes.  Our  space  is  already  exhausted,  but 
we  must,  in  conclusion,  give  tiiree  good  hearty  cheers  for 
early  planting.  No  late  plantmg  for  us,  in  the  old  sense 
of  it.  Let,  therefore,  all  who  would  be  as  secure  as  circum- 
stances permit,  look  well  to  February  and  Jlarch  as  to 
winding-up  their  potato  planting.  B.  Kijiiington. 


APIARIAN'S  CALENDAR.— February. 

Bij  J.  II.  PiDjne,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  The  Bee-heeper's  Guide.'' 

Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Sons'  larpROVED  Cottage  Hive. 

— In  fidfilling  my  promise  of  giving  a  description  of  this 
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hive,  I  would  say,  that  it  consists  of  a  straw,  circular,  lower 
compartment,  having  three  windows  and  outside  shutters ; 
a  tliermometer  is  fixed  across  the  centre  window,  so  pro- 
tected that  tlie  bees  cannot  work  between  it  and  the  glass, 
and  tlms  intercept  the  view  of  tlie  graduated  scale.  This 
little  thenuoraeter  is  found  to  be  a  useful  appendage,  as  it 
atlbrds  t..  the  apiai-ian  a  pretty  correct  indication  of  the  state 
of  the  interior  of  the  hive  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This 
lower,  or  stock- liive,  rests  on  a  stout  wooden  floor,  at  least 
two  inches  in  thickness,  projecting  in  front  as  a  landing 
place  for  the  bees,  whicli  enter  under  the  hoop  attaclied  to 
the  straw  bv  means  of  a  sunken  way;  the  hoop  is  used  to 
overcome  the  uneven  surface  of  the  straw,  as  well  as  to  give 
durability  to  the  h'ne.  Tlie  top  is  also  of  wood,  having 
three  or  more  circular  openings,  of  about  three  inches  dia- 
meter, to  receive  as  many  glasses  ;  but  Messrs.  Neigliliom- 
are,  I  understand,  oliout  to  introduce  to  this  hive  openings 
of  an  rlliptUal  form  instead  of  circular,  so  that  wlien  tlie 
zinc  sliders  are  inserted  between  the  filled  glasses  and  the 
wooden  top,  for  the  purpose  of  removal,  not  a  bee  need 
necessarilv  be  crushed.  In  the  top  of  each  glass  is  a  small 
hole,  through  which  a  tube  of  perforated  zinc  is  suspended, 
upon  which  gnide-combs  may  be  fixed ;  it  also  forms  a  eon 
venient  support,  to  which  the  bees  attach  their  combs. 
Over  the  glasses  is  placed  a  cover  of  straw  (also  lioop- 
bound),  closely  fitting  the  top  of  the  stock-hive,  and  seciu;ed 
liy  means  of  thumb-screws,  so  that  it  can  be  removt-d  with 
great  facility,  to  allow  of  inspection  or  operations.  This  straw 
cover  is  surmounted  Ijy  a  ventilator,  forming  a  neat  finish, 
and  by  which  the  temiieratm-e  of  the  glasses  may  be  regulated. 

N'eigheoit.'s  Observatoky  Hive  is  of  very  stout  glass, 
witli  an  opening  at  the  top,  of  about  two  inches  diameter, 
over  which  a  small  glass  may  be  placed  when  necessai-y. 
The  large,  or  stock  hive,  stands  on  a  mahogany  floor-board, 
with  a  circular  sinking  to  receive  it;  there  are  holes  in  the 
floor  boai-d,  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
ventilation.  Within  the  hive,  on  an  upright  support  rising 
from  the  floor-board,  are  arranged,  in  parallel  lines  at  right- 
angles,  eight  bai-s,  of  about  an  inch  wide,  leaving  a  space 
next  the  glass  all  round,  to  which  the  bees  in  the  first 
instance  attach  their  combs,  guide-combs  having  been  placed 
upon  them.  Tliere  is  a  cover,  made  of  straw,  for  the  whole, 
M-hich  readies  the  floor-board,  and  can  be  raised  at  pleasiu'e; 
a  landing-place  projecting  as  usual,  with  a  sunken  way  to 
allow  the  bees  egress  and  ingress,  which  completes  the  con- 
trivance. Every  person  who  \-isited  this  department  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  must  lia\e  observed  the  inlcnxi:  interest 
excited  by  seeing  liees  wor/dnfi  in  this  hi\e. 

Stocks. — A  careful  examination  of  evei-y  stock  should  be 
made  on  a  mild  day,  towards  tlie  end  of  the  month ;  and 
where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  sufliciency  of  food  in  the 
hive  to  caiTy  the  bees  safely  through  the  spring,  a  supply 
should  )iou-  be  given,  and  I  must  still  recommend  hiuki/- 
siii/ar  ( where  honey  cannot  readily  be  obtained)  as  the  best 
food  that  can  be  given.  .V  good  receipt  for  making  It  may 
be  found  at  page  oo,  vol.  iv.,  of  The  Cottage  Gardenee  ; 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  where  barley-sugar 
is  used  as  food,  the  bees  sliould  never  be  left,  even  for  a 
day,  without  a  supply,  eitlier  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
hive,  the  former  is  always  preferable ;  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  it  is  much  better  to  give  food  be/ore  the 
stuck  is  absolutely  in  want  of  it,  than  to  wait  till  its  store  of 
food  is  exhausted.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  well- 
known  to  every  practical  apiai'ian. 

Promotino  K.arly  Bref.dixg. — At  page  3311,  vid.  vi.,  of 
The  Cottage  G.akdener,  I  have  mentioned  the  great  ad- 
vantages arising  from  early  breeding,  and  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  hives,  as  the  most  pro- 
Ijable  means  of  efi'ecting  this  desirable  result,  by  any  means 
that  may  be  the  most  readily  had  recourse  to.  I  have  there 
said,  that  perhaps  binding  the  hives  neatly  over  with  hay- 
bands  would  be  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  anything. 
The  end  of  the  month  will  be  the  proper  time  for  trying 
this  experiment;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  but,  if  carefully 
attended  to,  the  result  will  prove  to  be  all  that  is  desired. 
The  entrances  to  the  hives,  if  lai-ge,  should  be  reduced,  so 
as  to  leave  room  only  sufllcient  for  the  easy  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  bees. 

Water. — It  must  not  be  forgotten  to  place  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hives,  as  directed  at  page  30.'),  vol.  i. 


January  '^9. 
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HINTS    TO    COTTAGERS    ON    THE 
MENT    OF    PIGS. 
( Concluded  from  p.  Vi')). 

The  next  thing  after  having  fattened  your  pig,  whether 
for  liacon  or  pork,  is  to  kill  liim  and  turn  liiiii  into  luod. 
As  a  preparation  for  thi^  he  should  be  left  fasting  for  twelve 
hours,  and  have  iinly  a  veiy  small  sliglit  meal  for  the 
twehe  hours  before  that.  Unless  you  are  experienced,  do 
not  attempt  to  kill  him  yoiu'self.  It  is  much  better  to  pay  a 
shilling  or  two,  and  have  the  job  done  well,  than  to  have 
the  poor  wretcli  iiiangleil  and  torn  about  liy  inexperienced 
hands.  To  those  who  do  kill  their  own,  I  say,  avoid  all 
unnecessary  pain,  do  the  work  clertn  and  well,  and,  above 
all,  do  not  have  rinylbing  to  do  with  tliat  brutal  practice  of 
pulling  tlie  pig  in  the  scalding  tub  before  lie  is  dead.  You 
gain  nothing  by  it,  and  it  is  abusing  that  power  which  the 
.\hiiighty  lias  gi\en  man  o\er  the  brute  creation. 

But,  although  you  do  not  kiU  for  yourself,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  give  you  a  few  hints  of  what  Uie  butcher  will  want 
when  he  conies.  Tliere  will  be  tlie  scalding  water  wanted, 
and  the  tub  to  scald  him  in.  a  table  to  lay  liini  on,  and  a 
stick  to  stretch  tlie  belly  out  when  all  is  finislied.  Also,  if  you 
have  got  such  a  thing,  a  pulley  and  rope  wdl  be  found  very 
handy,  especially  if  piggy  is  any  size.  Wherever  you  kdl  your 
j)ig,  be  careful  that  the  other  pigs  do  not  get  at  the  blood, 
as  it  will  do  them  no  good,  but  hanii.  One  unportant  thing 
to  tliink  of  is  the  time  and  the  weather.  About  Christmas 
is  the  time  for  kiUing,  liul  if  it  be  not  cold  weather  then,  by 
all  means  defer  it  longer,  for  a  little  additional  fat  \rill  be  no 
hann  done.  Close  or  muggy  weather  must  by  all  means  be 
avoiiled.  A  clear-  dry  day,  vrith  a  little  frost,  is  the  best  that 
can  be  chosen.  Instead  of  scalding,  singeing  the  hair  off  is 
strongly  recommended  by  some  experienced  pig-keepers,  as 
imparting  a  fine  firmness  to  the  bacon,  which  they  say 
scalded  bacon  never  possesses.  As  this  process  may  be  new 
to  some  of  oiu'  readers,  we  give  an  extract  from  a  book  in 
which  this  plan  is  advocated.  "  There  are  two  ways  of 
going  to  work  to  make  bacon.  In  the  one  you  take  off  all 
the  liair  by  scalding — tliis  is  the  practice  m  most  par-ts  of 
Knglnnd,  and  all  over  America;  but  the  Hampshire  way,  and 
the  best,  is  to  burn  llie  liajr  off.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  the  conseiiuences;  the  first  method  slackens  the 
skin,  opens  all  the  pores  of  it,  maizes  it  loose  and  flabby  by 
drawing  out  the  roots  of  the  hair ;  the  second  tightens  the 
skin  in  every  jiart,  contracts  all  tlie  sinews  and  veins  in  the 
skin,  makes  the  flitch  a  solider  thing,  and  tlie  skin  a  better 
protection  to  the  meat.  The  taste  of  the  meat  is  very 
ditferent  from  that  of  a  scalded  hog,  and  to  this  chiefly  it 
was  that  Hampshire  bacon  owed  its  reputation  for  excel- 
lence. As  the  hair  is  to  be  burnt  ofl',  it  must  be  dry,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  tlie  hog  be  kept  on  dry  Utter  of 
some  sort  the  day  previous  to  killing.  WhenkiUed,  he  is  laid 
upon  a  narrow  iied  of  straw,  not  wider  than  his  cai'cass,  and 
only  two  or  tliree  inches  thick.  He  is  then  covered  all  over 
thinly  with  straw,  to  which,  accorchng  as  the  wind  may  be, 
the  fire  is  put  at  one  end.  As  the  straw  burns,  it  bums  the 
hair.  It  requires  two  or  three  coverings  and  bmnings,  and 
care  is  taken  that  the  skin  lie  not  burnt  or  parched  in  any 
part.  When  the  ban-  is  all  burnt  close  oft',  the  hog  is 
scraped  clean,  but  never  touched  with  water.  The  upper 
side  being  finished,  the  hog  is  turned  over,  and  the  other 
side  is  treated  in  like  manner."  Tliis  of  course  only  apphes 
to  pigs  intended  for  bacon,  and  whether  the  flesh  resilly  is 
improved  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  If  any  one  be  disposed, 
let  him  try  it,  and  then  judge  of  its  merits. 

Alter  the  pig  is  killed,  and  the  inside  cleaned  out,  and  all 
other  operations  necessary  have  been  completed,  he  must 
hang  for  twenty -four  hours  to  get  cool,  and  the  next  day  be 
cut  up  :  and  now,  whether  your  object  is  pork  or  bacon, 
take  the  meat  and  rub  each  piece  well  with  salt,  saltpeti-e, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  well  mixed  together,  and 
then  put  the  meat  thus  dressed  into  the  piclding-pan,  and 
let  it  stand  two  days  or  more  according  to  the  weather  (in 
very  dry  weather  it  may  remain  three  days),  and  then  till 
up  the  pan  with  cold  water,  and  let  the  pork  remain  in  this 
brine  a  week  or  ten  days,  turning  it  occasionally,  or,  if  the 
pan  be  not  sufficiently  large  to  let  the  brine  cover  the  whole 
of  the  meat,  it  must  be  turned  every  day ;  when  this  brine 
looks  thick  and  full  of  draiuings,  take  the  meat  out  and  put 
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it  ill  nnother  Inint'  maili^  in  Ihe  following  proportions;  '1  lbs;, 
salt,  1  1,'all.  of  water,  V  lb.  moist  sugar,  2  ox.  saltpetre,  '.'  oz. 
Bay  salt ;  tliis  to  be  boiled,  ami  baring  taken  tlie  siuni  oft', 
put  it  in  the  piekUng  pan ;  theio  let  if  remain  till  .[uile 
oobl,  and  then  put  tbe  pork  in  ;  the  thinner  pieces  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  a  few  days,  tbe  thicker,  such  as  are  intended 
for  hams  or  bacon,  may  remain  a  montli.  After  the  meat 
which  is  intended  for  the  bitter  ptniiose  has  remaineil  in 
this  brine  a.  sufficient  time,  take  it  out  and  tborouirhly  wash 
it  with  water,  and  then  let  tlie  water  ilrain  ntl  tlie  meat,  bin 
do  not  let  it  dry,  and  roll  it  well  in  pollard  or  bran,  and 
hang  it  up  in  some  dry  place  ;  when  dry,  Imt  hefnre  Ihi-jlifs 
come,  put  it  away,  well  buried  in  l)ran,  pollard,  or  malt 
coomlis,  in  boxes,  nud  tliere  your  bacon  will  keep  till  wanted. 
By  this  means  of  curing  bam  and  bacon,  which  we  always 
follow,  and  I  hope  nobody  may  have  worse  bacon  or  ham 
than  we  do,  all  the  trouble  of  smuking  is  avi.ided,  and  it 
will  answer  every  purpose.  A  little  experience,  and  cue  or 
two  precautions,  and  a  little  care,  is  all  that  is  uecessarj'. 
\\  hen  tlie  pork  is  being  salted,  the  place  should  be  cool, 
hut  always  admit  o^'n /cee  circulaliuii  n/'air;  confined  air, 
though  cool,  will  taint  sooner  than  tlie  miil-day  sun  ac- 
companied by  a  bree/e.  In  the  next  place  you  must  be 
carelul  of  the  tlies,  and  get  yom-  Ijacon  stored  away  in  the 
boxes  before  they  make  tlieir  appearance. 

If  yuu  prefer  the  taste  of  smoked  bacon,  it  must  be  bung 
in  some  chimney-corner  where  tbe  smoke  ai-ises  from  a 
irooil  lire,  and  two  precautions  are  necessary ;  first,  to  hang 
the  flitches  wliei-e  no  rain  comes  down  upon  them ;  second, 
not  to  let  them  hang  so  near  the  tire  as  to  melt.  They 
should  be  hung  there  after  they  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
last  brine,  and  been  well-dressed  with  pollard.  As  to  the 
time  required,  it  of  course  depends  upon  whether  there  is  a 
constant  lire  beneath,  or,  whether  the  lire  be  large  or  small ; 
a  month  may  do  if  the  tire  be  pretty  constant.  But  over- 
smoking makes  the  bacon  rast.  The  flitch  must  not  lie 
dried  to  the  hardness  of  a  board,  and  yet  it  should  be  per- 
fectly dry. 

Another  method,  also,  is  as  follows :  a  small  hut  is  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  and  aU  apertures  are  closed  except  one  at 
tlie  top,  the  bacon  is  suspended  from  tlie  ceiling,  and  the 
floor  well-covered  with  onk  s.<iwdust  (t)ie  sawdust  of  commun 
deal  imparts  a  flavour  of  a  disagreeable  character)  whicli  is 
lighted,  and  burns  with  alow  smouldering  glow,  gixing  out 
more  heat  tlian  if  it  were  actually  flaming. 

For  those  who  have  not  either  of  these  conveniences,  and 
only  a  small  ipiantity  of  bacon  to  dry,  a  sugar  hogshead 
with  tbe  Ijottom  out,  and  the  sawdust  put  on  the  ground  at 
the  liottom,  but  so  as  not  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  barrel; 
the  meat  being  suspended  from  the  top,  has  been  found  to 
answer  \ery  well. 

But  why  all  this  trouble,  when  simply  drying,  as  I  have 
described  above,  will  answer  every  purpose '.'  There  are 
several  other  ways  of  pickUng  than  those  mentioned  above, 
but  this  we  have  found  the  best. 

But  at  the  time  of  killing  your  pig  tlie  lard  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  if  nicely  put  down  will  last  a  long  while  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted.  The  lard  is  the 
inside  fat,  and  when  taken  out  it  must  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  tlien  put  in  a  saucepan,  and  gently  melted  very  slowly 
with  a  little  salt,  and  run  tlirongh  a  sieve  into  a  pan,  or 
bladder,  which  has  been  carefully  cleaned. 

Besides  this  there  is  the  liver  and  the  crow,  which  will 
make  a  capital  dinner  on  pig-kilUng  days. 

One  word  more  about  pigs  and  I  have  done.  Keep  a  cor- 
rect account  of  all  money  you  spend,  and  gel  for  your  pigs; 
tliis  is  the  only  way  to  be  sure  that  they  pay  you,  and  to  those 
wlio  keep  pigs,  I  say,  go  on  and  prosper;  to  those  who  can 
not  rii.die  tlicni  profitable,  lay  the  fault  at  your  own  door, 
not  the  pig's ;  look  more  attentively  into  the  matter,  observe 
what  has  been  said  in  lliis  article,  and  read  other  books  on 
the  subject;  to  tliose  who  do  not  keep  them  already,  the 
sooner  you  begin  the  better.  But  to  all  I  say,  treat  your  pig 
kimUy,  for  the  better  yon  treat  him,  the  more  service  he  will 
do  vou.  \\'.  H.  W. 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS. 

I  A3I  exceedingly  30117  that  any  person,  who  has  flatter- 
ingly "  taken  Anster  Bonn  for  a  guide,"  should,  whether 


from  a  want  of  exactness  in  desci-iption  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
m'iter,  or  misapprehension  on  that  of  tlie  reader,  find  him- 
self misled  on  the  important  sub.iect  of  ('ocliiii  cliina  fowls. 
Like  II.  13.,  I  read  Mr.  Payne's  account  with  interest ;  but, 
unlike  him,  T  read  without  astonishment.  .Itulging  of  Mr. 
I'unchard's  stnck  by  compaiing  them  with  my  own,  I  can 
very  well  credit  tbe  account  which  is  given,  especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration  two  circumstances,  which  I  think 
II.  B.  has  rather  overlooked:  first,  that  tlie  Cochin  China 
lieus  need  not  of  necessity  1*  emploxed  in  tbe  Milgar  task 
nf  hatching  and  rearing  nil  their  own  chickens,  witliout 
assistance  from  common  hens ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
some  of  the  oOO  chickens  woiUd  commence  laying  Ijcfore 
leaving  the  parent  stock;  for  it  is  well  known  that  these 
fowls  will  (much  to  the  annoyance  of  their  owners)  some- 
times begin  to  lay  as  early  as  fourteen  weeks  old — an  age 
when  their  time  and  energy  would  be  much  better  emiilnyed 
in  realizing  size  and  weight.  A  curious  instance  of  this  was 
shewn  in  tlie  description  of  one  coop  of  chickens  at  the 
Biniiingliam  show  which  is  just  past.  l\Ir.  Edward  Simons, 
of  Birmingham,  exhibited  six  cliickens,  hatched  in  Septem- 
lier,  the  produce  of  a  cockerel  and  pullet  liatcbed  about  the 
lith  of  February.  I  have  not  kept  any  accimnt  of  the  eggs 
laid  by  my  own  hens,  but  the  supply  has  been  most  abun- 
dant ;  and  I  remember  noticing  that  one  hen,  in  the  spring, 
laid  three  dozen  eggs  without  missing  a  day.  Tho  number 
of  chickens  specified  in  Mr.  Payne's  letter  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  two  broods  to  each  hen  ;  for  a  hen  that  did  her 
duty  so  badly,  and  hatch  only  seven  chickens  and  a  half, 
would  scarcely  be  indulged  with  the  pleasure  of  rearing 
them  herself  without  an  additional  number :  two  such 
broods  might  be  placed  together  under  the  care  of  a  fine 
Cochin  Chma  hen,  thus  tearing  the  second  delinquent  at 
liberty  to  recommence  laying  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  which 
those  so  seiTed  will  frequently  do.  I  hope  my  coiToboration 
of  JMr.  Payne's  account  will  not  drive  H.  B.  to  utter  despair 
[  of  getting  the  trae  sort;  if  I  could,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  editor  of  The  Cottage  Gardf.neh,  have  tho  pleasure  of 
I  communicating  with  liim,  I  could  mention  many  stocks  as 

good  as  that  of  Mr.  Punchard — so  deservedly  celebrated. 
j  The  vexed  question  of  weight  I  approach  witli  greater  clifB- 
dence,  as  this  must  so  much  depend  on  good  crossing,  rearing, 
I  and  feeding.  One  celebrated  breeder,  the  present  occupant 
I  of  an  old  manor-house,  has  at  command  (I  never  counted 
!  how  many)  dozens  of  stock-houses,  capalile  of  being  turned 
to  excellent  accoimt  in  rearing  poultry,  when  not  otherwise 
,  occupied.  His  favourite  liens  have  the  run  of  an  excellent 
I  kitclien-garden,  an  indulgence  which  most  fo^^l3  would  be 
scouted  for  even  thinking  of.  When  the  ckickens  .are  a  few- 
weeks  old,  they  and  their  mothers  are  removed  to  a  stack- 
\  ard,  the  very  sight  of  wiiicli  is  enough  to  delight  the  heart 
of  any  hen.  ^\ilen  cast  off  by  the  mothers,  the  young  ones 
are  sent  to  another  of  liis  faniis,  w  here.  1  believe,  they  remain 
until  the  o\nier  has  occasion  to  select  his  jierfect  specimens 
with  which  to  delight  the  spectator  at  the  Birmingham  show. 
With  these  most  almndant  appliances  for  raising  fine  birds 
(in  which  this  gentleman  is  by  no  means  singiilar),  contrast 
the  limited  space,  so  cleverly  turned  to  account,  described  in 
The  Cottage  (tardenee,  of  Dec.  'i.^th ;  and  \ritli  the  care, 
observance  of  cleanliness,  and  good  feeding  wiiich  tlie  writer 
bestows  upon  his  favourites,  contrast  again  the  irregular 
attention  under  which  many  fowis  sufler ;  and  with  tliese 
contrasts  before  our  eyes,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should 
greatly  vary  in  size,  "ihat  enormous  sizes  are  attained,  is 
quite  incontestible  ;  but  those  who  have,  perhaps,  only  kept 
these  beautiful  fowls  for  a  year  or  two,  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  they,  nt  first,  fail  to  readi  the  superiority  in  this 
particular,  which  is'only  to  be  gained  by  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, judicious  crossing,  favourable  locality,  and  high  feed- 
ing. I  do  not  myself  consider  mere  size  of  great  import- 
ance, and  in  this  opinion  I  am  borne  out  by  the  decisions  of 
the  judges  at  the  Birmingham  show.  The  chief  prizes  for 
Cochin  China  fowls  were  awarded  to  Jlr.  Sturgeon  and  Mr. 
.\ndrews.  The  cock  in  Mr.  Sturgeon's  pen  weighed  lO^rlbs., 
that  in  Mr.  Anilrews's  .S^lbs. ;  and  tliere  was  a  similar  dif- 
ference in  tlie  weight  of  the  hens,  yet  the  high  breeding  of 
both  lots  placed  them  on  an  equality. 

At  the  Birmingham  show  of  180O,  Mr.  Sturgeon,  and  I 
believe  some  others,  shared  the  honours  witli  Mr.  Punchard. 
That  gentleman's  poultry,  although  tliey   have  only  lately 
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clianeed  to  be  mentioned  in  The  Cottage  Gaedenek,  are 
far  from  being  secrets  to  the  lovers  of  tUe  Cocliin  (Jhnia 
fowls.  It  is  quite  true  that  lie  has  purchased  from  Mr. 
Sturgeon,  but,  like  all  who  are  desirous  of  forming  a  clioice 
collection,  he  does  not  breed  from  one  stock,  but  makes 
additions  to  his  poultry-jard  whenever  choice  specniiens 
Ijresent  themselves. 

Respecting  the  final  dispersion  of  the  superfluous  lowis 
from  the  choice  stocks  in  the  kingdom,  the  prices  which  / 
know  to  liave  been  not  only  markrd  un  the  pens,  hat  (jive n  at 
Birinin^bam,  is  a  proof  that  choice  birds  are  soon  scattered, 
thus  continually  multiplying  stocks  of  these  reaUy  valuable 
fowls,  without,  I  think,  a  chance  of  at  presenc  sufticiently 
supplying  the  country.  Anster  Bonn. 


LAYERING  THE  HOLLY. 

Having  occasion  last  spring  to  remove  antagonist  leaders 
from  two  Madeira  hollies,  instead  of  cutting  tlieiu  away  at 
once,  I  bent  tlieni  down,  and  secured  them  to  the  gromid 
with  strong  hooked  pegs,  making  layers  of  the  young  wood, 
which  was  spread  out  and  fixed  by  laying  lieavy  stones  upon 
them,  filling  in  about  them  with  sandy  soil.  The  layers 
were  tongued  as  usual.  The  stems  being  strong  (two  inclies 
in  diameteiv,  to  enable  me  to  bend  them,  I  had  to  slice 
away  fully  three-foni'tlis  of  the  wood  from  the  lower  side 
for  nearly  two  feet.  This  was  done  about  the  middle  of 
last  February ;  and  on  the  -ith  of  November,  I  found  tlie 
layers  so  strongly  rooted,  that  I  took  off  fom-  dozen  fine 
plants,  which  liave  done  very  well  since.  Tlie  tongued  parts 
were  scarcely  callused,  but  clusters  of  roots  were  freely 
produced  from  the  layers  where  covered  with  soil,  especially 
when  in  contact  with  the  stones.  Thus  there  was  ett'ected 
in  loss  than  nme  months  what  is  generally  considered  to 
require  a  second  year  to  accomphsh.  This  I  attribute  to 
the  severe  cutting  of  the  stems  when  bending  thera,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  stones  for  seeming  the  layers,  and  intend  to 
try  the  effect  of  the  same  method  upon  other  plants  wluch 
are  found  slow  in  rooting.  C.  K.  C. 


THE  DOMESTIC  PIGEON. 

( Continued  from  p.  iO'^). 

The  UTn.iTY  of  Pigeons. — At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  there  was  in  France  a  general  proscription 
against  pigeons,  and  every  one,  to  disguise  his  real  intention, 
exaggerated,  as  much  as  he  could,  the  pretended  destniction 
occasioned  by  these  birds.  The  real  end  proposed,  and  the 
one  on  whicli  the  least  was  said,  was  to  put  out  of  sight  the 
signs  of  a  feudatory  custom.  Tlie  dove-Iiouses  were  every- 
where puUed  down  with  the  same  design  that  the  vanes 
were  removed  which  smniounted  the  pinnacled  towers  and 
the  castles  with  drawbridges.  It  has,  however,  been  dis- 
covered that  pigeons  do  no  injury  to  the  roofs  on  which 
they  aUght,  because  they  never  scratch,  and  their  weight 
is  not  more  than  six  or  eight  ounces  at  most.  Some 
bricklayers,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  a  roof  where  pigeons 
assemble  in  great  numbers  is  more  easily  kept  in  order  than 
any  other,  because  these  animals  throw  down  the  dirt  with 
which  it  is  encumbered,  and  display  the  ravages  made  by 
time. 

In  agricidtural  countries,  where  the  productions  of  the 
dove-house  form  an  interesting  branch  of  the  revenue,  the 
cause  of  the  pigeon  has  been  pleaded  with  great  advantage  ; 
the  injustice  of  the  accusations  made  against  them  has  been 
proved,  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  the  decree  which  has 
caused  their  banishment  by  condemning  them  as  the  greatest 
enemies  of  agricultm-e.  I'igeons  never  scratch  on  the  eartli, 
and,  conseijnently,  cannot  uncover  the  grain  that  is  sown. 
Their  timidity  prevents  their  following  the  labourer  while 
he  is  sowing,  or  even  alighting  iu  the  field  before  the 
haiTOW  has  passed  over  it.  If  they  come  afterwards, 
instead  of  doing  liai-m,  they  do  good,  by  cai-rying  off  the 
grain  that  is  not  buried,  and  which,  nevertheless,  woidd 
vegetate  sutflciently  to  injure  the  growth  of  the  good  plants, 
whilst  it  would  never  itself  ai-rive  at  maturity.  Moreover, 
wo  have  made  researches  sufficiently  proving  that  the  pigeon 
does  not  diminish  the  production  of  the  hai-vest,  for,  on 
opening  its  crop,  whether  in  seed-time  or  any  other  season, 


we  never  find  in  it  anything  but  the  grain  of  weeds ;  or  if  it 
chance  to  contain  any  grain  used  by  man,  it  is  only  in  an    , 
eiglith-part  at  most,  and  that  generally  of  a  bad  kind.  i 

The  liusbandmen  weed  their  fields  very  carefully  as  soon 
as  the  obnoxious  plants  appear;  the  pigeon  does  better,  for 
it  destroys  them  Viy  taking  away  the  seed  as  it  falls  to  the    ; 
earth.     ^Ve  think  we  may  safely  say  that  one  sparrow  is 
more  destructive  to  the  harvest  than  two  pigeons. 

^I.  Beffroy,  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Paris, 
has  read,  at  one  of  the  meetings,  a  note  on  this  subject, 
where  the  following  passage  is   found: — The  services  the   | 
pigeon  renders  in  t:iis  respect  are  such,  that  in  the  canton  of 
Dizy,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  part  of  the  Thierarche, 
where  the  most  beautiful  corn  lias  always  been  harvested,   j 
they  soon  felt  the  loss  of  pigeons.     The  earth  was  covered   I 
with  weeds  which  smothered  the  harvest ;  the  straw  was    i 
tliiu    and   scarce,   tlie   grain   small,  and  it  was  difficult  to   j 
clean   it   sufficiently,   so   as   to  render    it  to   be   so   much 
sought   after    as    seed-corn.      The    first    cultivators   have 
remarked  it ;  and  in  taldng  the  land  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  one  of  the  conditions  was  that  permission  shovdd  be 
given  to  build  a  dove- house.     This  condition  was  fulfilled 
because  it  was   necessary  to   insure  tlie   harvest,   and,   in 
many  places,  the  dovecotes  were  raised  at  great  expense. 
It   has    also    been    remarked,    that   the    countries    whicli 
abounded  most  in  corn,  such  as   Beance,  were  those  in 
which  the  dovecotes  were  most  numerous.     It  is  certain 
that  pigeons  only  eat  the  surplus  of  the  crop,  which  would 
injure  the  abundance  of  the  production ;    but  if  any  cul- 
tivators still  fear  the  contrai-y,  they  may  easily  employ  a 
means  which  would  increase  vegetation,  and  drive  away  the 
pigeons  ;  it  consists  in  hming  the  seed,  for  these  birds  never 
touch  corn  which  has  been  subjected  to  this  operation.     As 
soon  as  the  seed  is  up  the  pigeon  can  no  longer  reach  it. 

When  the  French  Government  suppressed  the  feudal 
privilege  of  dovecotes,  it  authorised  every  private  person  to 
rear  pigeons,  but  on  condition  that  they  should  be  kept 
shut  up  dm-ing  the  time  which  should  be  determined  eveiw 
year  by  the  corporation  of  the  place ;  and  they  granted, 
which  was  very  contradictoiy,  tlie  right  to  each  individual 
to  kill  them  at  all  times  on  his  property. 

■\Ve  will  here  give  an  extract  from  a  note  of  M.  Wiry, 
read  at  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Seine,  establishing  in 
a  very  precise  manner  the  economical  utihty  that  France 
annually  derived  from  these  birds. 

"  I  will  now  point  out,  by  a  very  simple  and  clear  calcula- 
tion, tlie  loss  we  have  sustained  by  the  destruction  or 
depopulation  of  the  dove-houses;  and  how  much  our  in- 
terest, that  of  increasing  subsistence,  again  reasons  power- 
fully in  favour  of  the  dove-house  pigeon,  of  which,  in  some 
districts,  there  is  not  a  single  one  existing. 

"  At  the  time  the  sentence  was  carried  against  the  pigeon, 
there  were  forty-two  thousand  communes  in  France  ;  there 
were  then  forty-two  thousand  dove-houses.  I  am  aware 
that  in  tlie  towns  there  were  none  existing,  and  that  few 
were  seen  on  the  rural  commons  surrounding  Pains  ;  but  I 
also  know  that  there  were  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  more, 
in  a  great  number  of  villages,  and  1  think  I  shall  be  far  from 
exaggeration  in  reckoning  one  dove  house  to  a  commune. 

"  There  were  some  dove-houses  which  contained  three 
hnndi-ed  pairs  of  pigeons,  but  to  avoid  all  ohjectiiin  I  will 
only  reckon  one  hunth-ed  pairs  to  each  dove-house,  and  only 
two  broods  a-yeai-,  leavhig  the  third  to  replace  the  vacancies 
caused  by  accidents. 

"  Now,'  one  hundred  paii's  per  dove-house  would  produce 
a  total  of  4,v!0U,00U  pairs,  but  each  pair  producmg  only  four 
pigeons  a  year,  the  result  would  be  10,^500,000  young  pigeons. 
"  Each  yoimg  pigeon,  taken  from  the  nest  at  eighteen  or 
twenty  days,  plucked  and  drawn,  weiglis  four  ounces.  The 
ia,000  dove-houses  then  would  furnish  lJi,HUO,OUO  ounces 
of  wholesome  food,  and  in  general  at  a  very  low  price  ;  we 
have  seen  a  young  pigeon  cm-rently  sold  for  four-pence  in 
several  districts. 

"Finally,  by  dividing  04,800,000  ounces  by  sixteen,  to 
ascertain  "how  many  pounds  of  meat  the  sentence  against 
pigeons  has  deprived  us  of,  we  shall  find  that  at  the  time  of 
their  proscription  the  dove-houses  were  entered  for  4,300,000 
pounds  of  good  meat  in  the  sustenance  of  France  ""-' 
eiiually  diminished  the  consummation  of  other 
substances. 
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"The  suppression  of  thp  ilovelianee  is  followed  by  another 

disadvantage,   the   loss   of    their   dung,   one    of  the   most 

poNverfnl  manures  for  the  hiiul  destined  to  carry  hemp,  which 

we  have  seen  sold  in  some  districts  at  the  sanie  prioeas  corn." 

(To  be  vontiituett.) 


VARIETIES  OF  PIGEONS. 

SEVENTEENTH  KACE. 

Poustt  Pigeon  {Colmnlia  pohmicn). — These  pigeons  have 
a  very  thick  and  excessively  short  beak;  a  red  band  round 
the  eyes,  sometimes  so  large  that  the  two  circles  it  forms 
meet  on  the  top  of  the  head;  the  eye  is  often  peai-led;  tlie 
head  like  a  toad,  tliat  is,  of  a  square  form,  marked  with  four 
very  high  protuberances,  which  gives  it  a  jjliysioguomy  as 
singular' as  disagreeable;  its  liead,  however,  is  gracefully 
placed  on  a  slender  neck,  reflecting  dilferent  colours  ;  the 
legs  are  veiy  short,  and  its  feet  shod. 

Common  PougH  Pigeon   {Columba  poluitica  viili/aris), — 


^.^fc^" 


This  bird  is  rather  larger  than  the  Swallow  pigeon.  Its 
plumage  is  of  different  colours,  black,  rod,  buif,  streaked, 
grey,  and  all  white.  It  produces  well,  but  brings  up  very 
few  of  its  young  ones,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  its 
beak,  which  causes  it  great  dithculty  in  feeding  them.  The 
handsomest  have  two  small  mushrooms,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bean,  on  the  under  mandible  of  the  beak;  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  do  not  form  properly  until  they  have  attained 
a  certain  age. 

Soft  Polish  Pigeon  {Cohimha polonica  Ictiis), — Smaller 
than  the  preceding,  beak  a  little  longer,  and  the  ribbon  of 
the  eye  not  so  lai-ge  ;  iris  frequently  black.  M.  Vieillot 
thinks  that  the  name  has  been  given  it  from  the  softness 
of  its  physiognomy.  It  is  very  fruitful,  and  nourishes  its 
young  better  than  the  preceding,  but  it  has  been  nearly 
abandoned  by  the  amateurs  as  not  being  very  interesting  for 
its  beauty. 

Blue  Polish  Pigeon  {Columba  polonica  ccerulea). — We 
think  we  ought  to  place  this  species  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  here,  but  we  confess  that  this  bird  is  quite  unknown 
to  us.  Authors  sometimes  describe  it  as  a  species,  some- 
times as  a  variety  of  the  dovecote  pigeon.  Willoughby  has 
described  it  under  the  name  of  Columba  barbarica  scu 
numidica,  and  represented  it,  pi.  34,  under  that  of  Columba 
num'uUca  sen  cijoria.  Bresson,  no  doubt  from  him,  has 
described  it  imder  the  name  of  the  Columba  barbarica.  We 
will  transcribe  literally  the  description  he  gives  of  it.  "  A 
very  short  beak ;  the  eyes  encircled  with  a  wide  band  of 
naked  skin,  covered  again  with  white  sinowey  pyramids  ; 
plumage  inclined  to  blue,  marked  with  two  blackish  spots 
on  the  wings." 

Crested  Polish  Pigeon  (Columba  polonica  cristala) ; 
resembling  the  common  Polish,  but  having  a  tuft  behind 
the  head.  This  variety  would  produce  well,  if,  like  the  other, 
the  exti-eme  shortness  of  the  beak  did  not  cause  it  great 
cUfRculty  in  nourishing  its  young.  It  is  now  only  commonly 
found  in  Germany. 

{To  he  continued,') 


COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS. 

The  subject  of  Cochin-Cliina  fowls  has  l>ocome  one  of 
such  interest  to  many  of  your  readers,  that  I  will  not  apo- 
logize for  troubling  you  witli  a  few  thoughts  thereon.  The 
late  splendid  sliow  at  Birmingliam  has  convinced  me  that 
the  time  is  passed  when  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  excellence 
in  imported  birds.  The  Anglo-Cochin  breed  (if  I  may  so 
term  it)  so  far  surpasses  the  original  strain,  as  to  render  it 
a  matter  of  unnecessary  expense  and  risk  to  order  birds, 
even  if  obtainable,  to  be  sent  from  China;  perhaps  nobody 
knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Sturgeon,  who,  without  doubt, 
deserves  every  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  ruisi-d 
the  breed.  I  doubt  much,  if  you  searched  the  province  of 
Cochin-China  throughout,  you  could  match  tlie  birds  that 
Mr.  Sturgeon  has  at  Grays.  Uniformity  of  colour,  added 
to  weight,  is,  in  my  opinion,  their  great  attribute.  The 
hackle  diU'ering  in  no  degree  from  the  feathers  of  the  body, 
is  a  sijlendid  property  in  his  blood,  and  to  this  all  breeders 
must  look  if  tliey  desire  to  ai"rive  at  excellence.  Unques- 
tionably Jlr.  Sturgeon  stands  at  the  head  of  all  breeders  of 
tills  splendid  fowl,  and  well  he  deserves  his  meed  of  praise 
for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  he  treats  all  who 
apply  to  him,  is  beyond  any  atlempt  of  mine  to  describe. — 

W.  P.  L. 


STOVES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

It  is  frequently  enquired  of  you  whether  an  iron  stove 
wiU  sufficiently  warm  a  small  greenhouse.  A  neiglibour  of 
mine,  who  is  only  a  yearly  tenant,  being  desirous  to  put  up 
a  small  removeable  greenhouse,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
plants  during  the  present  winter,  and  liaving  an  Arnott  stove 
which  he  did  not  use,  thought  he  could  do  so  at  a  vci-y 
small  cost,  and  without  the  dirt  and  mess  of  masons  in 
building  a  brick  Hue.  On  the  space  selected,  there  was 
already  laid  a  brick  Hoor  of  sutHcient  size,  and  there  was  also 
a  wall  of  sufficient  length,  on  the  one  side  of  tlie  spot,  the 
object  being  to  make  a  greenhouse  legally  removeable.  A 
wooden  frame  was  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  brickwork,  each 
frame-light  made  as  a  seperate  window,  and  screws  were 
used  to  fasten  them  together.  After  ten  days  trial,  and  a 
great  deal  of  ti'ouble  and  disappointment,  it  was  found  tliat 
the  stove  would  not  at  all  answer,  chiefly  for  want  of  draft, 
but  very  much  in  consequence  of  its  choking  itself  up  with 
aslies,  the  removal  of  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  dust  and 
annoyance  to  the  plants.  Moreover  the  Ughting  of  the  stove 
occasioned  a  great  smoke ;  the  iron  pipes,  which  were  cai-ried 
along  the  length  of  the  house,  heated  and  cooled  too  rapidly, 
so  that  dm'ing  the  late  frosts,  the  thennometer  varied  be- 
tween 50°  and  freezing  point  dm'ing  the  night,  and  but  for 
straw  matting,  platted  on  hurdles,  and  placed  around  the 
outside  of  the  glass,  the  plants  would  have  been  destroyed. 
A  stove-mater  who  was  applied  to,  had  the  honesty  to  admit 
at  once,  that  no  stove  would  hum  in  a  room  with  so  little 
draft ;  and  that  canning  a  draft  by  a  tube  under  the  floor 
would  scarcely  operate  when  the  wind  was  not  du-ectly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  drafthole,  and  when  it  was  so,  it  would  cause  the 
fire  to  burn  out  so  rapidly  that  it  would  leave  the  stove  and 
iron  pipes  very  hot  for  an  hour  or  two  :  and  they  would  then 
cool  as  rapidly.  A  common  brick  tlue  at  one  end,  cai-ried 
along  the  base  of  the  wall,  vnlli  an  h'on  pipe  at  the  other  to 
act  as  a  chimney  through  the  roof  (which  was  a  span  one), 
now  answers  very  well;  I  am  conrinced  that  it  is  cheaper 
and  better  to  build  a  flue  at  once,  even  in  a  small  green- 
house, than  to  try  experiments  and  makeshifts. 

A  Wokcesteeshibe  Man. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


CoLTCRE  OF  THE  GUERNSEY  LiLY. — We  writc  this  iQ  aiiswcr  to  Bome 
of  our  correspondents,  though  in  this  case  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  do 
80,  because  of  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  blooming  roots  which  are 
annually  imported  from  Guernsey,  and  are  certain  to  flower,  and  because 
of  the  extreme  ditficuUy  of  so  growing  the  bulbs  that  have  flowered,  that 
they  may  bloom  again  ;  and  besides  that,  we  have,  in  our  gardens,  a  species 
of  the  same  genus  {Nvrine  Fofhergillii),  that  will  easily  flower  annually, 
when  of  sufficient  size  and  strength.  This  species  is  quite  as  handsome 
as  the  Nerine  8iti?iien8is,  or  Guernney  Lily.  Supposing  our  correspond- 
ents possess  some  good  bulbs  of  the  latter,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow,  which  generally  will  happen  about  the  middle  of  Augxut,  prepare 
to  pot  tbem.    First  piocuie  tomo  good  loam,  mil  it  with  about  onc'tuird 
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of  rotten  leaf-mould,  or  one-fourth  of  well-decoraposed  hotbeil  manure  ; 
add  a  small  portion  of  river  sand,  and  mix  them  well  together ;  let  this 
compost  be  in  a  moderately  dry  condition.  Then  turn  the  bulbs  out  of 
their  pots,  and  shake  off  most  of  the  old  soil ;  trim  ofl"  all  dead  roots,  and 
drain  the  pots  well.  For  full-sized  bulbs,  S^-inch  pots  will  be  the  right 
size.  Place  a  little  of  the  roughest  part  of  the  compost  over  drainage, 
and  then  put  the  roots  in  the  pots,  holding  the  bulb  in  one  hand,  and 
gradually  work  in  amongst  the  roots  the  new  soil.  Keep  the  bulb  so  high 
that  when  the  pot  is  filled  the  top  of  the  bulb  may  he  quite  level  with 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  rather  more  than  half-buried  in  the  soil.  When 
all  are  finished,  give  a  good  watering,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  about 
a  foot  from  the  glass,  in  a  greenhouse,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  which  must 
he  covered  up  close  every  night,  and  be  well  protected  from  frost.  Give 
air  during  the  day  in  warm  weather,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water  when 
the  leaves  are  fully  expanded.  Every  third  time  of  watering  mix  a  portion 
of  liquid  manure  with  the  water.  The  grand  point  to  aim  at,  is  to  en- 
courage to  the  highest  perfection  the  production  of  fine,  abundant  foliage 
fully  exposed  to  the  light.  Keep  them  groM  ing  till  February,  and  then 
gradually  reduce  the  w  ater  and  heat  till  the  leaves  decay,  and  the  bulbs 
are  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  rest.  Keep  them  in  that  state  by  layinp 
the  pots  on  one  side,  ijehind  a  north  wall,  protecting  them  from  frost  till 
June,  then  bring  them  out  and  give  a  little  water.  Plare  them  on  a  layer 
of  coal-ashes,  on  a  warm  border,  then  you  will  have  done  all  you  can' to 
cause  them  to  flower.  As  soon  as  the  flower-buds  appear,  remove  them 
into  the  greenhouse  to  bloom,  ami  aa  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  repot 
them  and  the  others  that  have  not  flowered,  and  repeat  the  treatment  of 
the  preceding  season.  We  may  venture  to  inform  our  readers  that  by 
such  means  the  Guernsey  Lily  has  been  flowered  in  this  country. 

Bottling  Fruit.— .-I  Housekeeper  wishes  to  know  how  to  bottle 
currants  and  plums,  so  as  to  preserve  their  colour  and  plumpness  like  those 
in  the  London  shops.  We  shall  l}e  obliged  by  information  on  the  point 
from  any  of  our  readers.  We  preserve  greert  goaschcrrles  perfectly  Ijy 
picking  them  when  full  grown,  leaving  on  the  stalks  and  calvxes,  or  noses, 
putting  them  into  a  dry  glass  bottle,  corking  it  tight,  sealing  over  the 
cork  thoroughly,  and  burying  the  bottles  corks  downwards,  so  that  their 
bottoms  are  about  six  inches  beneath  the  surface. 

TUEP  ON  Chalky  Soils.— A  Header  obliges  us  by  saying— "  In  look- 
ing over  The  Cottace  GAROENEit,  No.  1L»,  September,' 1849.  to  Corres- 
pondents, 'Turf  on  Chalky  Soils  (A  Bladei.'  I  was  surprised  to  see  your 
answer— *  There  is  no  mode  of  keepinf?  this  green  in  the  droughts  of 
summer  except  by  watering  plentifully.'*  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that 
you  arc  under  a  mistake  on  this  point.  I  have  a  lawn,  made  26  years  ago 
with  down  turf,  laid  on  chalk  itself  ;the  place  having  been  a  chalk  pit\ 
and  which  has  always  been  so  beautifully  green,  even  in  the  hottest 
summers,  that  almost  every  person  who  visited  me  supposed  I  watered  it. 
The  greatest  failure,  or  objection  to  chalk,  is  in  the  winter,  when  its 
natural  moisture  produces  moss  ;  the  fine  herbage,  however,  returns  with 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  the  spring.  The  downs  that  parch  are  chiefly 
those  of  a  light,  thin,  porous  soil,  with  a  kind  of  rubble,  or  small  flints, 
and  a  sort  of  chalk  stone,  or  bastard  chalk,  subsoil." 

ScovR  IN  Poultry.— F.  jV«r.v/(  will  find  an  answer  to  her  query  in 
the  following  communication  from  another  correspondent.— "  Laat  year 
a  hen  of  mine,  whilst  sitting,  was  attacked  with  violfnt  diarrhten,  so  as 
to  com|)letely  discolour  the  eggs,  and  to  be  herself  as  wretched  as  only  a 
fowl  cau  be  when  on  the  sick  list.  My  remedy  was  cavenne  pepper, 
given  plentifully,  in  barley  meal.  Two'davs  proved  its  efficacy,  and  I 
had  not  only  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old  bird  recover,  hut'  also  of 
beholding  nine  fine  young  Aylesburies."- U'.  Popham,  Lethhridge. 

GoosEBERnY  Caterpillar.—//.  M.,  of  Belfast,  says— *' The  follow- 
ing old  recipe  for  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Gooseberry  Caterpillar 
might  be  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers ;  I  have  known  it  in  operation 
for  upwards  of  20  years,  and  have  never  seen  it  fail :— "  Take  advantage 
of  a  few  dry  days  in  the  month  of  November,  December,  or  January,  and 
slightly  fork  up  the  earth  under  each  gooseberry  and  currant  bush,  so  far 
as  the  branches  extend;  saturate  the  earth  so  stirred  up  with  liquid 
manure  of  full  strength,  giving  it  very  freelv  close  round  the  stem;  repeat 
the  same  three  or  four  times,  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  weeks  ;  if  regu- 
larly  followed  up  every  season,  the  result  will  be  the  total  disappearance 
of  them  altogether,  and  fine  crops  of  fruit  to  reward  the  trouble.  It  will 
not  be  nece^ary  to  give  any  other  manure,  as  the  watering  will  be  found 
amply  sufficient.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  some  few  insects  the  first 
season,  but  after  the  second  none  will  be  seen.  It  might  be  satisfactory 
if  parties  that  try  this  simple  remedy  would  communicate  the  result 
through  your  valuable  columns." 

Calystegia  Pubesckns.— .1/is.s  F.  K.  wishes  to  know  where  this 
plant  and  Wq/ncospermum  ja&minuides  cau  be  purchased. 

LiauiD  Manurb  [T.  a,  C'.}.— You  may  apply  this  to  your  roses,  as 
described  at  page  225.  Add  two  gallons  of  water  to  each  gallon  of  your 
house  sewerage. 

Rooks,  Cockatoo  (If.  J.  £;.;.— Our  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
if  there  is  any  mode  of  enticing  rooks  to  build  in  the  trees  on  his 
grounds  ?  Also,  whether  anything  can  be  given  to  a  rockaloo  to  loosen 
the  stumps  of  feathers  remaining  in  its  tail  and  wings? 

Suggestion  (J.  N.,  S  ft  a  If  or  d). —The  table  would  be  useful.  If  vou 
will  prepare  it  we  will  publish  it. 

Flavour  of  Green  Tea  ;C((/>^  B..— There  is  no  doubt  of  its  having 
ft  more  mjurious  influence  on  the  nerves  than  black  tea.  You  may  obtain 
all  the  flavour  of  green  tea  by  putting  into  the  tea-pot,  with  the  black 
tea,  one-third  of  a  dried  bud  of  the  black  currant;  if  vou  put  in  more 
the  flavour  is  too  strong. 

Heating  a  Small  Pit.— Iu  reply  to  the  enquiries  of  D.  A.  P  ,  at 
page  234,  W.  X.  W.  writes  as  fallows— "  I  only  pay  Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  for 
my  charcoal ;  I  cannot  say  how  much  a  bushel  will  weigh,  but  my  frame 
does  not  burn  .€2  worth  of  fuel  per  annum.  Since  I  first  made  it  public 
through  your  pages  I  have  made  some  improvement;  I  have  got  a 
cylinder  of  caat-iron  (an  old  steam-pipe,  10  inches  diameter),  and  inserted 
the  heatmgpipev.  as  before,  at  the  bottoiii ;  and,  in  aildition  to  the  pipea 


for  top  and  bottom  heat  for  one  frame,  I  have  inserted  another  pipe 
which  I  have  carried  round  a  common  two-light  frame,  containing  cera- 
mums,  &c..  and  as  yet  have  not  lost  one  plant  by  frost  or  damp.  I  am 
confident,  from  the  great  heat  of  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder,  that  it  would 
be  sutBcient  to  heat  a  small  boiler  cast  on  the  cylinder  bottom.  I  get  mv 
charcoal  from  a  chemical  manufactory,  and  probably  it  is  cheaper  in  this 
neighbourhood,  as  there  is  little  demand  for  it.  I  must  say  that  I 
firreatly  admire  the  heating  apparatus  of  Pannell,  January  Sth,  and  think 
it  very  well  contrived." 

Pines  {An  Amateur). ~Yo\xt  pines,  setting  well  after  March,  seem  to 
point  to  a  discrepancy  lietween  the  heat  and  amount  of  light.  Pray  what 
can  justify  S.i^' of  bottom-heat  in  the  first  week  of  January  .'  it  is'amply 
sutticicnt  for  the  hottest  day  in  July.  Most  good  pine  growers  are 
moderate  bottom-heat  men  ;  our  friend  Hamilton  is  affronted  if  he  hears 
any  one  talk  about  90^  We  should  say  from  now  until  the  middle  of 
April,  76^,  advancing  gradually  to  90'^,  and  thence  to  midsummer  to  85°, 
at  which  pertinaciously  stop,  and  let  the  fast  men  go  on  by  themselyes! 
Why  no  syringing?  and  why  such  fear  of  a  drop  of  water  lodging? 
There  has  been  too  much  of  this  fuss,  originally  applied  as  proper  caution 
to  the  dung-pit  men  in  winter.  Mr.  Hamilton  keeps  his  Jamaica  pines 
generally  damp  in  the  hearts,  simply  taking  care  to  dry  them  once  every 
day.  We  have  little  doubt  the  too  rapid  development  of  your  early 
spring  fruit  is  chiefly  caused  by  unnatural  bottom-heat,  unaccompanied 
with  a  due  amount  of  light,  and  that  your  good  setting  in  :\Iarch  proves 
it.  Do  not  keep  them  too  thick,  and  lay  into  them  with  the  syringe 
occasionally  in  tlie  morning,  taking  care  to  ventilate  freely  for  half-a- 
dozen  hours  afterwards. 

Vine  iNARcniNO  (T.  A.  T' (.—Neither  season  will  do,  but  by  all 
means  inarch,  as  you  say,  as  soon  as  possible,  taking  care  to  clav  well, 
to  prevent  bleeding.  You  will  then  have  double  chances  if  you  should 
fail,  which  is  next  to  impossible.  They  will  succeed  either  way.  Do 
not  take  your  ligatures  away  too  soon  ;  their  adhesion  is  treacherous  all 
throutrh  the  first  season.  They  will  succeed  well  inarched  on  the  youn<* 
shoots,  but  it  is  a  delicate  proceeding.  ° 

Iron  Stovr  (Kappa),~\Ve  cannot  aid  you  to  an  answer.  The 
gentleman  who  furnished  us  with  the  drawing  and  description  resided  at 
Birmingham.     An  iron  tray  underneath  would  catch  the  ashes. 

Seeds  (Peo.  J.  M.  (?.).— Many  of  the  seeds  of  perennials  and  annuals 
mentioned  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners*  Dictionary  are  only  to  be  ob- 
tained from  abroad,  or  in  private  collections.  V'ou  cannot  do  better 
than  apply  to  the  party  you  name. 

Greenhouse  (.^7?  0/rf  SuificWAer).— The  apace  tinted  green  in  your 
sketch  will  do  exceedingly  well  for  a  small  greenhouse.  Your  note  seems 
to  refer  to  some  previous  communication.  If  so,  you  would  excuse  our 
forgetting  its  contents  if  you  knew  the  amount  of  our  daily  letters,  and 
especially  as  we  are  answering  this  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  cannot 
refer  to  our  memoranda. 

Misletor  J.  N.  Oniagh  .—We  know  of  no  reason  against  the 
Misletoe  growing  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  If  you  will  send  us  a  stamped 
and  directed  envelope,  we  will  fry  to  aid  yo'u.  The  Oleander  may  be 
grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse  without  bottom-heat. 

Stove  foe  a  Greenuouse  .[A  Lover  of  Flowers). — We  know  of  no 
stove  that  is  desirable  for  a  greenhouse  to  preserve  plants  in  durin" 
wmter,  it  you  can  have  no  flue  or  chimney.  The  Lest,  under  such  di-^^ 
advantageous  circumstances,  is  that  advertised  in  our  paper.  Could  you 
not  have  a  hot-watei  pipe  connected  with  your  kitchen  fire  ? 

Mr.  Taylor's  Hiye  ^VWma).— Without  admitting  any  claim  which 
you  advance,  we  will  endeavour  to  get  a  drawing  ready  for  our  next 
number. 

I       Brown  Scale  (L.  L.  D.).— The  scale  insect,  when  in  the  scale  state, 

,  is  a  lemale  of  one  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Coccus,  and  is,  at  that  time, 
incapable  of  locomotion,  having,  so  far  as  the  individual  in  question  is 
concerned,  done  all  the  mischief  of  which  it  was  capable.  If  examined 
carefully  (which  ought  to  be  done  before  attempting  its  destruction),  it 

I  will  be  found,  at  one  period,  filled  with  a  tliick  fluid  ;  in  this  case  the 
eggs  are  not  yet  deposited,  and  the  destruction  of  a  scale  insures,  of 

,  course,  the  destruction  of  all  its  progeny.  At  another  period,  the  scale 
will  be  found  to  be  a  mere  dry  shell,  consisting  of  the  shrivelled-up  body 
of  the  female,  leaving  a  cavity  beneath,  which  is,  at  this  time,  filled  with 
minute  white  eggs.  It  is  now  necessary  to  use  greater  caution,  as,  if  the 
egKs  are  not  destroyed,  tliey,  or  any  which  escape  destruction,  soon  hatch, 
and  the  young  scale  insect,  which  is  very  active,  crawls  to  the  younger 
parts  of  the  plant.  At  a  third  period,  the  scale  is  found  to  be  "nothing 
but  a  scale,  the  eggs  having  hatched,  and  the  young  having  left  the 
shelter  afforded  by  their  parent's  body,  and  taken  themselves  olf  to  the 
tender  parts  of  the  plant.  Of  course,  it  is  now  of  no  use  to  take  any 
more  trouble  about  the  old  ycale.  Syringing  the  tree  with  hot  water  wifl 
destroy  the  young  scale  insects,  and  scrubbing  it  with  a  stiff  brush  will 
kill  the  female  scale,  but  this  must,  of  course,  be  done  at  the  proper 
lime,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  the  observation  of  each  separate 
species  of  scale. — I.  o,  W. 

Macrandta  Barclayana  [R.  E.  il/.).— You  have  a  large  plant  of 
this  against  a  wall,  and  you  have  been  advised  to  cut  it  down  to^six  inches. 
A  very  good  advice  ;  and  if  you  can  carry  it  through  the  winter  by  cover- 
ing it  in  frosty  weather  with  a  dry  mat,  Ltraw.  or  fern,  it  will  covfr  tnice 
as  much  of  the  wall  next  summe'r.  But  this  climber  is  very  apt  to  go  off 
in  February,  if  we  have  hard  weather. 

Guinea-fowls  :l'.  Z.).— Guinea-fowls  pair  like  partridges.  To  insure 
fertile  eggs  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  birds  in  accordance  with  their 
natural  habits.- 1). 

Poultry  (Mnrgaref^.~T\le  cock  presented  to  vou  the  other  day  as 
something  good,  but  without  a  name  ;  small,  but  very  strong  and  fierce, 
with  an  immense  tuft,  mostly  yellow,  on  his  head  and'»erA-;  short  legged. 
With  three  toes  before  and  tu-o  behind,  and  a  large  spur;  feathers  all  , 
mottled— black,  yellow,  and  white,  of  which  one  is  inclosed,  must  be  a 
specimen  of  mongrel  elaborated  for  several  generfttions,  till  it  has  repebed 
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the  perfection  of  uglinegs.  The  thief  who  stole  the  hen  on  the  way  has 
secured  a  prize.  It  is  for  yourself  to  judge  whether  the  produce  of  this 
cock  with  Spanish  or  other  hens  will  be  sufficiently  curious  to  try  the 
experiment,— 1>. 

Poultry  yFrnnh), — It  is  impossible  to  give  advice  on  auch  scnnty  data. 
If  by  *'  prolilic  ''  you  mt-an  pruductive  of  eggs,  the  Spanish  fowl  will  suit 
you  both  as  to  number  and  size;  if  you  inc:^n  pradurlive  ofchivkens, 
they  will  not.  Pure  game  fo«l3  are  not  so  much  cultivated  as  they 
deserve  by  persons  who  Iteep  poultry  on  a  small  scale. —  !>. 

Bees  i,Ghi/ra). — "  1  have  a  hive  whose  board  I  wish  to  remove,  and 
furnish  with  a  clean  one,  but  always,  on  gently  lifting  up  the  hive,  the 
bees  are  active,  and  swarming  on  the  hive-board  itself.  I  have  thought 
of  wedging  the  hive  up  some  cold  night,  and  causing  them  to  ascend, 
aiid  then  removing  the  board." — Kschange  the  floor-boards  in  the  middle 
of  ft  fine  day,  and  when  the  sun  shines  brightly  upon  your  hive,  place  the 
floor-hoardi  with  the  bees  upon  it,  full  in  the  sun,  and  they  will  imme- 
diately return  to  their  hive.  Wedging  up  the  hive  at  this  season  would 
be  rather  a  dangerous  experiment. 

OrEANDER  (.1  Suftscriber). — The  appearance  of  the  leaves  is  owing 
to  a  strong  sun  shining  on  them  when  damp,  and  scarcely  any  moisture 
at  the  roots,  or  to  a  change  from  moisture  and  heat  to  dryness  and 
cold.  The  appearance  ot  the  flower  stems  is  generally  the  result  of 
poverty  and  cokl.  Your  greenhouse  is  too  cold  for  its  blossoms  to  unfold 
noiv.  Give  the  plants  a  fair  portion  of  water,  and  wait  patiently  four 
months  more,  and  then,  if  the  young  shoots  are  at  all  healthy,  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  their  blooming.  L)o  not  attempt  to  prune  or  stop 
until  vou  see  whether  they  flower  or  not.  They  should  have  had  a  sunny, 
airy  place  in  the  house  last  autumn  ;  in  fact,  would  have  been  as  well  out 
of  doors  in  August  and  September.  The  matter  will  probably  be  alluded 
to  more  in  detail. 

Myrtle  Leaves  Dirty  (76if/i. — Yon  must  just  sponge  and  wash 
again.     Syringe  freely. 

Geramums  I'/iirfJ— These  require  now  a  temperature  not  below  45'^, 
nor  above  55°.  Keep  the  Huya  at  the  warmest  part  of  yonv  house.  Give 
neither  that  nor  Crassula  much  water  until  the  days  lengthen  an  hour  or 
two,  but  if  at  all  shrivelling  lu  their  foliage,  syringe  several  times  with- 
out much  wetting  the  soil. 

Caimellia  Buds  Dropping  {JV.  G.  S.).— This  often  takes  place 
when  too  many  buds  are  left  on — if  you  had  been  satisfied  with  the  half 
of  thirty  you  woidd  probably  have  been  more  successful ;  also,  from  want 
of  water,  stagnant  water,  sudden  changes,  and  a  close  atmosphere— your 
room  in  this  dull  weather  would  be  too  close  unless  you  give  air.  The 
buds  would  open  in  a  temperature  of  from  \Q'^  to  50*^,  with  lO'^  more  for 
sunshine.  Examine  the  drainage ;  if  right,  use  plenty  of  water,  and  as 
warm  as  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

Sulphuring  Pipes  in  a  Greenhouse  (5.  R.  Lncos). — You  may 
place  it  on  eight  feet  from  the  boiler  as  you  propose,  and  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  your  mixed  collection  of  plants,  miless  you  may  have  a  few 
things  making  very  young  tender  leaves,  which  might  be  removed.  Vou 
would  require,  however,  to  choose  a  coldish  day  or  night  for  the  operation, 
or,  if  you  made  the  pipes  sufficiently  hot  to  give  off  strong  fumes,  the 
house  might  be  made  too  hot  for  the  plants  ;  but,  after  a  time,  a  little 
air  will  do  no  harm,  and  give  some  of  the  fumed  rascals  a  chance  of 
emigrating.  Leave  the  sulphur  on  the  pipes;  and  then,  until  the  most 
of  it  is  volatilized,  you  uiU  always  obtain  moderate  fumes  whenever  the 
pipes  are  hot  enough  to  give  it  olf.  We  daub  our  pipes  frequently  during 
the  season,  and  iifrer  have  had  reason  to  find  fault  with  it,  unless  in 
cases  previously  specified.  Though  an  enemy  to  the  aphis,  we  have  not 
found  that  sulphur  is  ([uite  destructive  to  that  gentleman  ;  we  would, 
theref'jre,  recommend  tobacco-smoke  in  addition,  We  have  put  on  the 
sulphur  with  tobacco-water,  but  we  found  that  mode  quite  as  custfy  and 
(lirfp,  and  scarcely  so  sure  as  giving  them  a  wfii^'  of  the  weed.  We 
sometimes  conld  wish  that  the  hop-men,  we  so  often  meet  cigaring  it, 
were  fixed  in  stocks  in  some  insect-infested  plant-houses,  for  then  their 
habits  might  be  turned  to  some  good  account. 

Azaleas. — An  Old  Subscriber  is  annoyed  by  the  leaves  turning  brown 
at  the  tips,  and  then  dropping  off,  leaving  merely  the  buds.  As  they  were 
"  jjotted  in  good  soil,  well-drained,  and  kept  in  a  stove  until  the  flower- 
buds  were  full,  and  then  removed  to  the  greenhouse,"  we  think  it  very 
likely  that  the  plants  were  kept  more  than  long  enuvgh  in  the  stove,  and 
that  the  change  of  temperature  might  have  been  too  rapidly  made. 
When  ours  have  been  too  much  chilled  by  standing  out-of-doors,  wc  have 
noticed  the  same  thing.  But  do  not  discomfort  yourself,  for  if  nothing 
worse  is  the  matter,  they  ^^ill  yet  bloom  well,  and  make  plenty  of  leaves. 
Besides,  as  ^rovinusly  remarked,  many  of  the  varieties  are  nearly  de- 
ciduous, and  especially  if  exposed  to  alow  temperature  after  enjoying  a 
high  one. 

CLniBiNG  Roses  (7?o«fl).— Your  beautiful  M-iro  arches,  9  feet  high, 
5  feet  span,  and  2  feet  ti  inches  wide,  will  only  accommodate  a  couple  of 
climbers  each — one  on  each  side;  but  you  may  try  four  plants  for  the 
first  few  years  ;  Crimson  Boursault,  and  Madame  d^Arbiai/  or  Garland, 
opposite  each  other ;  then  Myrianthes  same  side  as  Boursault,  and 
Ftticite  Perpetiiel/e  opposite  to  it.  The  beat  twelve  climbing  Roses  are 
Rugn,  Thnrsboyuna  or  Bennet'ts  Seedling,  Rose  Angle,  Felicite  Per- 
petuel/e.  Princess  Marin,  Myrinnthes,  Garland  or  Madame  d'Arbfay, 
Crimson  Boursault,  Princess  Louise,  Donna  Maria,  Latere  Davonst, 
and  Jaune  Uesprez.  The  two  last  re(iuire  a  wall.  From  our  description 
of  thpsc  you  will  be  able  to  select  ior  the  second  arch,  and  have  it  your 
own  way.  Il'e  would  plant  the  circular  beds  with  one  kind  of  perpetual 
Rose  in  each — Duchess  of  Sutherland  in  one,  Barron  Preeost  in  another, 
and  so  on  ;  but  we  would  on  no  account  have  you  tied  down  to  our  view 
of  the  matter ;  select  from  the  descriptions  lately  given  in  our  pages. 

Deodars  (V.  Z.).— Unless  they  were  planted  out  of  pots  without 
breaking  the  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots,  they  ought  to  stand  in  very 
exposed  situations,  without  supports  after  the  first  two  or  three  years. 
We  have  seen  them  on  high  grounds  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  doing 
very  well.  It  is  impossible  to  say  "  how  many  years  thev  mn.st  be  before 
they  thicken  in  the  main  stems." 


Zauscuneria  {Ibid^.—li  requires  only  to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground 
after  the  frost  kills  the  stems,  the  root*  will  pu.ih  strong  enough  the 
following  season. 

Yi.NCAS  IN  Stove  [Ibid). — They  require  to  be  kept  rather  dry  now, 
to  be  cut  down  like  geraniums  about  the  beginning  of  I^Iarch.  After 
that,  part  of  the  old  soil  to  be  shaken  otV  and  repotted,  and  have  a  mild, 
moist  heat  until  they  begin  to  flower,  and  then  they  would  do  in  a  good 
conservatory  for  a  while. 


CALENDAR  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 
The  season  has  now  come  when  the  gcneTnl potting  of  the  orchids  will 
be  needful,     Numbers  will  be  growing,  and  then  is  the  best  time  of  all 
for  potting.    The  materials  must  be  provided  In  good  time,  in  order  to  be 
in  good  condition.      Fibrous  turves  of  peat,  the  same  of  loam,  sphagnum 
or  flhite  bog  moss,   churcoal,   and  broken  potsherds,  are   the  principal 
articles  wanted.     New  or  well-washed  pots  nmst  also  be  provided.     The 
turf  should  be  brought  under  cover  and  placed  where  it  v,ill  become 
i  partially  dry.     It  might  be  laid  upon  the  pipes  or  flues  for  that  purpose. 
I  Air,  will  during  the  month,  be  frequently  necessary.    To  keep  the  house 
I  up  to  the  mark  of  proper  heat,  good   fires  will  he  necessary,  and  if  the 
:   Sim  should  break  forth,  the  thermometer  will  run  up  rapidly,  and  then  air 
!  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  heat.     Blocks,      The  plants  on  these  will  re- 
quire the  syringe  to  be  used  daily  ;  refresh  such  plants  on  them  as  need 
I  it,  with  new  blocks,   before  the  plants  begin  to  push  forth.     Baskets, 
renew    when  necessary.      If  the  baskets  are  made  of  wire,    give   Iresh 
sphagnum,  and  larger  baskets,  if  needful.     Dendroues  will  begin  to 
show  buds   of  bloom,    give  water  to  and   repot  them   as  they  need  it. 
Heat  ;   the  season  of  growth  for  most  kinds  of  orchids  being  come,  the 
heat  may  be  increased   10°  by  day,  and  5°  at  night.     Insects  must  be 
diligently   destroyed.      Moisture    in    the   Air,    increase    during    the 
month.     A  dry  atmosphere  now  the  plants  are  growing  will  cause  them 
to  grow   weak   and  spindly,  especially  Dendrobcs ;  let  the   pipes,   flues, 
walls,  and  floor  he  diligently  wetted  every  day,  especially  in  the  morning. 
Potting,  proceed  with  without  delay;  if  the  young  and  tender   roots 
push  much  before  this  is  done,  there  is  great  danger  of  their  being  broken 
off.     Watering  at  the  root  to  plants  growing,  must  be  given  freely.     Let 
all  the  walls,  stages,  shelves,  window-sills,  and  the  glass,  have  a  thorough 
cleaning,   to  sweeten  the  air  ot  the  house.     In  potting,  attend  to  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants,  sponge  them  well   over  in  every  part, 
nothing  is  so  injurious  to  plants  as  having  their  breathing  pores  stopped 
with  moss  or  dust.  T.  Appledy. 


PLANT  STOVE. 

Air,  give  freely  on  all  proper  occasions,  but  shut  up  early  in  the  after- 
noon. Cl'TTings  of  various  plants  desirable  to  increase,  may  be  put  in 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Divide  Herbaceous  Plants,  such  as 
Achimenes,  Bilbergias,  Tillundsias,  and  Vrieziu,  Hedychiums,  repot  and 
divide  also.  Ixoras  (specimen  plants!,  repot ;  prepare  young  plants  of, 
to  make  specimens,  by  potting,  tying-out,  and  giving  more  heat  and 
moisture.  Insects,  diligently  extirpate,  by  every  means,  such  as 
cleaning  the  plants  with  a  sponge,  smoking  with  tobacco  frequently,  and 
washing  the  pipes  with  sulphur-water  to  destroy  or  keep  down  the  red 
spider.  Potting.  This  is  the  month  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the 
stock  and  repot  them  ;  let  batches  of  such  things  as  Achimenes,  Ges- 
nerns,  and  Glo.vinias,  be  potted  froiu  lime  to  time.  Water,  give  freely 
as  the  plants  grow,  and  the  days  lengthen.  Soils,  prepare  for  use  by 
placing  them  under  cover  to  dry  and  w'arm.  Syringe.  Use  this  in- 
strument almost  daily,  to  give  moisture  to  the  air,  and  refresh  and 
cleanse  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  to  keep  down  the  red  spider.  Let 
everything  be  kept  clean  and  sweet,  let  no  decaying  leaves  be  seen,  nor 
moss  appear  on  the  pots  or  walls.  T.  Ai-pi.iiBV, 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  proceed  without  delay  to  top-dress 
with  rich,  light,  well-sweetened  compost.  Water  them'  two  or  three 
times  during  the  month,  giving  it  only  in  the  morning;  give  plenty  of 
air  on  every  mild  day,  but  shut  up  early,  and  cover  up  securely  every 
night,  for  a  sudden  frost  would  cripple  the  blooms.  Calceolarias, 
repot ;  sow  seed  of,  keep  clear  of  insects,  and  give  air  daily,  to  prevent 
damping-off;  Carnations  and  Picotees,  attend  to  with  water  and 
plenty  of  air  in  m'dd  weather.  Cinerarias,  smoke  frequently  to 
destroy  green  fly;  repot,  middle  of  the  month;  give  free  supplies  of 
water  to,  and  plenty  of  air.  Chrysanthemums,  put  in  cuttings  of, 
latter  end.  Dahlias.  Look  over  the  roots,  and  remove  all  decayed 
bulbs.  Set  some  in  a  warm  place  to  start  growth,  and  afford  cuttin"-s. 
Fuchsias,  pot,  latter  end;  put  in  cuttings  of  scarce  sorts  early,  to 
aft'ord  good  blooming  plants  in  July.  Hyacinths,  protect  from  severe 
weather,  with  hoops  and  mats.  Pinks,  in  fine  weather  stir  up  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil ;  press  any  that  the  frost  may  have  disturbed  down  into 
the  earth  again.  Ranunculuses,  plant  early  in  the  month,  choosing  a 
dry  day  for  that  purpose.  Tulips,  shelter  from  frost  and  heavy  storms 
of  rain,  snow,  or  hail.  \'erbenas,  look  to,  trim  otf  all  mouldy  leaves, 
give  water  to  v\hen  needful,  and  plenty  of  air  every  day,  not  actually 
irosty.  Water,  give  to  all  florists'  flowers  in  pots.  Should  the  green 
Jly  appear,  promptly  destroy  it  by  tobacco  smoke.  Look  after  Slugs  in 
the  frames  or  pits,  and  destroy  them,  T.  Appleby. 

FORCING  HOUSE. 

Air,  admit  on  all  occasions,  if  safe.  Apricots:  ice  Peach,  Cucum- 
bers, keep  good  linings  to  dung-beds  ;  sprinkle  bed  often;  air  frequently; 
botiom-heat  ()0^  maximum.  In  houses,  train  regularly,  stop  occasionally, 
and  give  liquid  manure,  with  a  moist  air  lieat  of  "0°  to  8U^.  Cheebies 
as  Peachen,  only  a  lower  maximum— say  70*^  sun  heat.  Capsiccms  and 
CiuLiRa,  eow,  u.    Fjos  as  Peachen,  only  a  higher  minimum— say  SO*, 
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Geapes,  late,  keep  dry  Jind  cool ;  thin  the  berries.  Heat,  in  all  casea, 
in  proportion  to,  and  advancing  with,  Hglit.  Kidney- beans,  65°  to  70^; 
plenty  of  air,  moisture,  and  a  light  situation.  Welons,  sow;  provide 
heds,  &c. ;  air-heat,  70°  to  80'^ ;  bottom-heat,  90'^  maximum.  Moisturk, 
constantly  provide  the  air  with,  wherever  firc-hcat  is  used.  Nectarines 
as  Peaches.  Pines  [Fruiters),  risinp,  increase  warmth  and  air  moisture; 
liquid  manure  to  the  roots  occasionally  ;  {Successions)  still  dry  if  in  dung 
pits.  Peaches,  disbud,  and  pinch  gross  shoots;  fumigate  occasionally. 
Potatoes,  get  out  successions.  Steawbehries,  introduce  plenty; 
keep  moiet  air,  frequent  ventilations  near  glass  ;  maximum  65°.  Toma- 
toes, sow,  b.  Ve.\tilation,  night  and  day,  as  long  as  air,  moisture, 
end  heat  is  secured.  Vines,  disbud  early,  and  attend  to  thinning  the 
berry  ;  keep  clear  of  all  waste  spray.  Keep  a  mellow  state  of  air,  neither 
damp  nor  dry,  but  a  permanency  of  air  moisture.  Wateeing,  attend 
to  with  regularity  and  precision.  R.  Ebrington. 


GREENHOUSE. 
Air,  admit  freely  among  hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Ericas,  Epacris, 
Diosraa,  &c.,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  the  outside  temperature 
from  35°  to  40°.  In  damp,  foggy,  or  frosty  weather,  it  is  better  to  use 
little  firing,  and  keep  the  house  more  close,  unless  you  have  the  means  of 
heating,  and  so  far  drying,  the  air  before  it  is  admitted — the  drying,  of 
course,  to  take  place  only  when  the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture.  When 
the  fog  gets  into  the  house,  light  a  little  lire  and  give  air,  and  it  will  soon 
be  dispersed.  All  these  plants  will  now  want  more  water,  but  do  not  pive 
it  in  dribblets  ;  after  doing  it  thoroughly,  wait  patiently  until  the  soil  is 
getting  dry.  Those  in  full  bloom  may  h;n'e  similar  treatment,  especially 
if  the  sun  will  raise  the  house  to  5  j'.  Those  swelling  and  opening  their 
heads,  must  not  be  lower  than  ■15'^,  with  10°  or  15°  more  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Azaleas  and  Camellias,  place  those  swelling  and  bursting 
their  buds  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  you  may  remove  them 
to  the  coldest  end  when  in  bloom.  Supply  such  rather  liberally  with 
water.  Those  to  be  retarded,  keep  as  cool  as  possible,  and  not  so  moist. 
Bulbs,  Cinerarias,  and  Primulas,  in  flower,  assist  with  manure- 
water  ;  the  double  Chiripse  Primttla  give  a  warm  corner,  as  it  is  (especially 
the  white)  a  splendid  object  when  well  grown.  The  night  temperature  of 
these  should  not  be  below  45°,  if  desired  to  keep  them  in  full  bloom, 
with  10°  more  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Cinerarias,  for  blooming,  do 
best  at  this  season  in  small  pots;  those  desired  to  make  fine  specimens  in 
May  and  June,  should  not  now  be  allowed  to  be  pot-bound,  or  be  stunted 
anv  way,  but  kept  slowly  growing.  Forsythia  viridissimn,  Deutzia 
scabra,  and  yyeif;elia  rosea,  will  yield  their  blossoms  during  this  and  the 
following  month  if  slightly  forced.  Forced  hardy  shrubs  keep  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house  at  first.  Begonia  obliqaa  makes  a  fine  con- 
servatory plant  in  winter,  if  the  night  temperature  is  seldom  below  45°. 
Calceolahias  and  Geraniums,  keep  at  the  best  place  for  light  and 
heat.  All  these  soft-wooded  plants  require  more  heat  than  the  harl- 
wooded  ones  ;  the  former  shift  as  necessary.  The  forwardest  of  the 
latter,  stopped  and  shifted  before  Christmas,  tie  out  and  train.  Place  in 
flowering-pots  those  stopped  some  time  ago,  and  now  breaking  ;  and 
stop  more  young  plants  for  succession,  to  be  shifted  when  the  buds  have 
broken  again.  Franciscea  lutifolin,  and  unijiora,  do  well  in  a  conserva- 
tory at  this  season,  if  they  had  previously  received  a  little  extra  heat, 
after  being  allowed  to  become  deciduous  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  the 
wood  being  well-perfected  previously.  Fuchsias,  start  some  favourite 
kinds,  if  you  can,  in  a  nice,  sweet,  slight  hotbed,  as  at  this  season  they 
stand  a  little  bottom-heat  well,  tliough,  when  fairly  started,  a  medium 
temperature  makes  better  plants  than  a  high  one.  Cut  them  well 
down,  and  thin  the  shoots  afterwards  to  as  many  stems  as  you  may 
require.  The  young  shoots  taken  off,  treated  as  cuttings  in  the  hot- 
bed, under  a  hand-light,  or  shaded,  will  make  choice  summer  and 
autumn  plants.  Repot  those  for  the  greenhouse  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  prune  back  freely  ;  those  intended  for  cottage  windows  had  better 
remain  in  their  winter  quarters  for  another  month,  keeping  them  rather 
dry,  and  as  cool  as  possible,  so  that  more  room  at  present  may  be  afforded 
to  other  plants.  The  same  Hotbed  would  do  for  seeds,  ciittings,  &c.  ; 
and  also  for  starting  some  Ai/iimenes,  Oesneras,  and  Gloxinias— iht  two 
former  either  in  the  pots  in  which  they  grew,  or  by  removing  the  tubers, 
and  placing  them  in  pans  with  light  earth,  until  they  grow  a  little  ;  the 
latter  eitlier  in  their  late  pots  before  they  spring,  or,  what  will  do  as  well, 
in  fresh  pots  and  soil,  so  that,  whenever  they  start,  they  take  hold  of  the 
fresh  material.  For  Fires,  Protection,  Dressing,  and  Cleaning, 
see  last  month.  Insects  will  now  begin  to  be  busy,  and  the  best  antidotes 
are  sulphur  vapour  and  tobacco  fumigation,  but,  above,  all,  cleanliness 
and  good  cultivation.  Scarlet  Geraniums.  Old  plants,  stored  in 
pits,  sheds,  garrets,  &c.,  examine.  Remove  all  parts  that  are  mouldy  and 
damped.  Dust  with  lime  and  charcoal,  and  expose  more  to  the  light, 
that  the  young  shoots  may  break  vigorous  and  stfong.  B.  Fjsh. 

FLOWER-GARDEN. 
,   Anemokeb,  bow  I  finUh  planting,  b.  and  c.    Ahkpals  (Tender),  bow 
in  hotbeu  j  admit  air  to  dftily  }  wator  sliishtiy  \  cover  with  mate  the  glaasci 


ORCHARD. 
Apples,  prune,  train,  and  plant.  Apricots,  plant,  train,  and  cover, 
b.  Blossoms,  cover  directly,  to  retard.  Cherries,  plant,  prune, 
train.  Chesnuts,  plant  and  sow.  Currants,  prune,  plant,  b.  Cut- 
tings of  all  fruits,  plant,  b.  Dressing,  carry  out  of  all  borders; 
beware  of  the  spade.  Filbrrts,  plant  ;  hang  catkins,  and  remove 
suckers.  Goosebeeeies.  prune,  plant,  train.  Grafts,  collect  imme- 
diately; put  them  in  a  cold  corner;  in  May  commence  operations  at,  e.  ! 
Layers,  make.  RIedlars,  plant.  Moss,  remove;  use  brine.  Mul- 
PEREIES,  plant.  Nectarines,  plant,  prune,  train.  Orchard-trees, 
finish  planting  and  pruning;  top-dress  old  ones.  Peaches,  as  Nec- 
tarines; apply  sulphur  and  lime  wash.  Plums,  plant,  prune,  train. 
Pears,  plant,  prune,  train.  Quinces,  plant.  Raspberries,  plant, 
prune,  tie.  Suckers,  remove  from  all  fruits.  Vines,  plant,  prune, 
train.  Walnuts,  plant  and  sow.  Watch  for  the  scale,  aphides,  and 
other  insects,  and  try  to  utterly  exterminate  them. 

R.  Errington. 


at  night ;  sow  seeds  of  blue  and  white  Campanula  carpatira  in  heat,  for 
autumn-flowering,  e. ;  pot  old  plants  of  each,  and  put  in  heat  for  cuttings, 
b.  ;  sow  Nemophila,  and  other  Call/omian  an'iuals,  to  flower  after 
autumn-sown  ones;  (Hardy)  sow  in  borders,  e. ;  for  early  blowing,  sow 
in  pots  in  a  hothouse.  Auriculas,  dress,  and  attend  carefully  those 
under  glass,  as  the  buds  appear.  Biennials  (Hardy),  sow,  e.  Bulbs, 
finish  planting.  Carnations,  plant,  and  shelter  from  cold  winds. 
Dahlias,  sow,  and  place  tubers  in  hotbed,  to  break  buds  for  slipping. 
Dress  borders  generally.  Edgings  of  Box,  Sec,  may  be  planted  and 
repaired.  (See  January.)  Cut  round  the  roots  of  evergreens,  to  remove 
about  next  July.  Evergreens  removed  last  autumn  may  have  liquid 
manure  in  fine  weather.  Evergreens,  plant  in  mild  weather,  e.  Grass, 
roll  and  sweep  weekly.  Gravel,  roll,  and  weed  in  dry  weather,  weekly, 
and  try  the  concrete  system.  Hedges  (Deciduous),  plant,  b. ;  (Ever- 
green) plant,  e.  Hyacinths,  shelter,  for  they  begin  to  appear.  Mig- 
nonette, sow  in  pots,  and  place  in  hotbed,  or  hothouse,  and  green- 
house, for  succession.  Neatness,  attend  to  everywhere.  Perennials 
(Hardy),  sow,  e.  ;  plant  suckers,  slips,  and  partings  of  roots  ;  (Half- 
hardy)  uncover,  if  frosts  gone.  Planting  of  flowering  shrubs,  complete. 
Poly'anthuses,  sow  ;  earth-up  with  lich  compost.  Potted  Shrubs, 
prune,  shift,  and  dress  the  soil ;  pot  oft"  bedding  geraniums,  &c.,  from 
stove  pots.  Ranunculuses,  finish  planting,  b.  and  e.  Roses,  prune 
strong  ones,  and  leave  some  to  prune  in  April  for  late  flowering  ;  manure 
with  cow-dung.  Sowing  of  tree  and  shrub  seeds,  complete  generally. 
Support,  with  stakes,  &c.,  newly-pIantcd  shrubs.  Tulips,  shelter,  as 
they  are  now  appearing.  Turf  may  be  laid,  and  see  that  plants  are  in 
heat  for  cuttings,  such  as  Lobelins,  Verbenas,  &c. 

Climbers,  such  as  honeysuckles  and  jasmines,  should  be  pruned  and 
trained  in  the  early  days  of  the  month.  Reduce  to  moderate-sized  patches 
such  plants  as  phloxes,  astL-rs,  veronicas,  &c.,  otherwise  they  will  occupy 
too  much  space,  injure  their  neighbours,  and  harbour  vermin.  Herba- 
ceous plants  should  he  planled  out  from  nursery-ljeds  into  the  borders 
without  delay.  Half-hardy  shrubs,  &c.,  may  have  tiicir  shelters  partially 
removed,  closing  them  up  again  at  night,  according  to  the  mildness  or 
inclemency  of  the  season.  D.  BEATOiN. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Artichokes,  defend  from  frost.  Asparagus,  plrnt  in  hntled,  and 
attend  to  that  forcing.  Balm,  plant.  Bcans,  jjhuit  ;  eanh-stir,  and 
transplant  from  frames,  e.  Beets,  sow  a  little  fur  early  use;  plant  for 
seed,  and  dig  up  for  storing  any  left  in  the  bed.  Borecolk.  sow,  e. 
Brocoli,  sow  a  little,  e.  Buenet,  sow  or  plant.  Cabcagks,  plant; 
sow  ;  and  plant  for  seed.  Carrots,  sow  on  gentle  hotliu'd  fur  early  use  ; 
atfend  early  to  thinning  advancing  crops,  &c. ;  plant  fur  seed,  e.  Cai^- 
LiFLowERs,  attend  to  airing,  earth-stirring,  removing  all  decayed  leaves 
and  slugs  ;  plant  out  winter  standing,  shoultl  the  weather  be  open  and 
mild,  and  attend  to  spring-sown  crops  (see  last  months ;  sow,  if  required  ; 
prick  out.  Celery,  attend  to  earthing-up,  protection,  &c. ;  leave  for 
seed,  and  sow  a  little  for  early  use.  Chervil,  sow.  Chives,  divide 
and  plant  out.  Clary',  sow,  e.  Composts,  prepare  and  turn  over. 
Coriander,  sow.  Corn-salad,  sow.  Cucumbers,  attend  to  those 
forcing;  prick  and  plant  out ;  and  sow  in  hotbeds.  Dill,  sow,  m.  Dung, 
prepare  for  hotbeds.  Earthing-up,  perform  when  necessary.  Endive, 
still  protect  from  wet  and  severe  weather.  Fennel,  sow  or  plant.  Gar- 
lic, plant.  Horse-radish,  plant.  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  plant. 
Kidney  Beans,  sow  in  succession,  &c.  Keep  a  good  supply  of  earths 
in  the  dry  for  immediate  use.  Leeks,  plant  for  seed  ;  sow,  e.  Lettuces, 
plant  out  from  frames,  &c.,  of  the  winter  standing,  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  sow  in  the  open  border.  If  short  of  plants,  sow  in  frames 
on  a  gentle  hotbed  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Liquorice,  plant 
and  dig  up.  iMELONS,  plant  out  for  early  crops  ;  sow  and  pot  ofl^;  attend 
to  this  sort  of  work  on  a  kindly  calm  afternoon,  just  before  shutting-up 
time.  Mint,  force  in  hotbed  ;  plant.  Mushroom-beds,  make  in  suc- 
cession, and  attend  to  those  in  bearing.  IHustard  and  Cress,  sow  in 
surcession.  Onions,  sow  main  crop  towards  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
the  month  ;  also  plant  for  seed,  if  not  done  ;  and  plant  the  Underground 
or  Potato  onion.  Parsnips,  take  up  where  left  in  the  ground  till  now  ; 
plant  or  leave  for  seed  ;  also  sow  towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  par- 
ticularly in  light  soils.  Parsley,  sow.  Peas,  soilings  may  be  made 
both  of  early  and  second  on  the  same  day,  \ihere  the  soil  works  well,  as 
the  one  will  be  found  a  good  succession  to  the  other  at  picking-time;  also 
to  suit  some  unfavourable  situations,  it  is  well  to  sow  in  frames  in  small 
pots,  or  in  sods  of  turf,  which  is  by  some  thought  best,  to  plant  out  when 
a  good  season  oflfers ;  also  attend  to  sticking,  earthing-up,  and  protecting 
other  forward  crops.  Pennyboyal,  plant,  e.  Potatoes,  plant  in  hot- 
bed of  any  favourite  early  kinds  ;  this  may  he  done  from  the  first  to  the 
end  of  the  month  ;  also  plant  out  during  this  month  all  the  main  crops, 
if  the  soil  will  admit  of  it,  and  plant  whole  sets  in  prefercnc^to  cut  ones  ; 
also  look  over  those  in  store  often,  to  keep  shoots  rubbed  oft.  Radishes, 
attend  to  (see  January),  and  sow  in  succession  either  in  border  or  hotbed. 
Rape  (for  aalading),  sow;  (Edible-rooted)  sow.  Rhubarb,  sow  in 
large  pans,  or  open  warm  border,  and  attend  to  that  forcing,  cither  in- 
doors, or  cover  up  with  pots  or  tubs  and  fermenting  materials.  Sage 
and  Savory,  plant,  e.  Salsafy,  sow,  e,  in  small  quantity,  for  early 
use.  Savoys,  sow,  m.  and  e.  Scorzonera,  sow,  e.,  in  small  quantity, 
for  early  use.  Sea-kale,  attend  to  that  forcing;  cover  up  in  succession. 
Sualots,  plant.  Skirrets,  sow,  e.  Spinach,  weed,  sow,  m.  Sor- 
rels, sow  or  plant,  e.  Tansy,  Thyme,  and  Tarragon,  plant,  e. 
Turnips,  plant  for  seed;  sow,  e.  Vacant  Ground,  dig;  weed,  &c. 
There  is  a  right  time  and  a  right  way  of  doing  everything.  Plant  out  in 
mild,  open  weather  ;  wheel  out  manure,  &c.,  on  frosty  mornings,  or  on 
a  fine,  dry  day;  make  good  use  of  the  hoe  on  fine,  dry  days,  in  stirring 
among  the  various  crops;  look  over  all  in-door  stores  in  rainy  weather  ; 
and  tie  the  ends  of  new  mats  before  they  are  applied  to  use. 

T.  Weaver. 
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BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

CEOWroOTS — RANnNCUI.ACE.1!. 
EANUNCmUS. 

Section  with  Leaves  Uncut  {Continued  from  page  200). 

Ranunchlds  lingua  :  Great  Spear-woi-t,  or  Crowfoot. 

Description. — Leiives  long,  spear-head  shaped,  somewhat 
toothed,  nearly  stalkless  :  stem  npriglit,  many-Howered.  A 
mucli  hxrger  plant  than  R.flnmimiln.  Leaves  in  length  equal 
to  many  times  their  hreadth,  ending  in  a  long  taper  point,  but 
in  R.jlnmmuln  they  are  in  length  only  three  or  foiu'  times 
their  breadth,  and  do  not  end  in  a  long  point.  Blossom 
large,  deep  yellow.  Slom  three  or  four  feet  high.  Cuh/x 
liaiiy.  Plant  usually  silky,  with  close-lying  hairs;  hut  the 
degree  of  hairiness  seems  to  vary,  and  sometimes  the  leaves 
are  entire.  Nect.  covered  by  a  small  scale.  Seeds  not  rough, 
but  marked  with  dots.     Boots  fibrous  and  perennial. 

Places  wheke  foi:nd. — Wet  pastures,  sides  of  ditches, 
and  ponds.     Not  common. 

TijiE  OF  Flowering. — June  and  July. 

History. — Linna^s  gave  it  the  specific  name  of  Itnijim, 
because  it  had  been  surmised  that  it  is  the  Lint/ua  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  The  herb  is  acrid.  Parkinson  calls  it  "  The 
(.ireater  IMarsh  Speanvort." 

Ranunciti.us  GRA3IINEUS  :  Grass-leaved  Crowfoot. 

Desgrittion. — Root  tuberous,  with  several  thick  fleshy 
fibres,  and  crowned  with  tlie  thready  remains  of  old  leaves. 
Stem  about  a  foot  high,  round,  smooth,  erect,  bearing  from 
one  to  three  or  four  bright  yellow,  rather  large,  flowers,  and 
a  few  small  stalkless  leaves.  Most  of  the  leaves  rise  from  the 
crown  of  the  roots,  on  short  sheathing  stalks,  grassy,  narrow, 
sharp-pointed,  milky  green,  numerously  ribbed.  Cal.  quite 
sniooth,  spreading,  not  bending  outwards.  Nect.  a  tubular 
scale.  Botanists  have  confounded  with  this  several  synonyms 
belonging  to  R.  pi/remens  of  Linnasus. 

Places  \vheee  found. — Dry  mountain  pastures  in  Wales. 

Time  of  Flowering. — May  and  June. 

History. — Usually  called  Grassy  Crowfoot.  Its  yellow 
flowers  distinguish  it  from  R.  pyrenieiis,  on  which  they  are 
white.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596,  and  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  it  is  really  a  native  of  our  islands.  Wither- 
ing seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  first  found  here  by  Mr. 
Pritchard,  in  North  Wales. 

Ranunculus  ficaeia  :  Pilewort  Crowfoot,  or  Lesser  Ce- 
landine.    (See  Engraving.') 

Description.  —  Root  fibrous,  accompanied  with  many 
fleshy,  oblong,  annual  tubers.  Herb  smooth,  of  a  bright 
shining  green,  rather  succulent.  Stems  either  erect  or 
recumbent,  from  three  to  ten  inches  long,  branched,  leafy. 
Leaves  alternate,  stalked,  heart-shaped,  angular  or  wavy  at 
the  margin,  sometimes  spotted  with  black.  Footstalks  longer 
than  the  leaves  ;  dilated,  membranous,  and  sheathing  at 
the  base.  Fl.  tei-mlnal,  solitary,  on  long  stalks.  Cal.  of 
.3,  rarely  more,  roundish,  concave  leaves.  Pet.  elliptic- 
oblong,  generally  t),  often  8  or  10,  of  a  golden  yellow,  as  if 
varnished;  turning  white  by  the  action  of  hght.  Nect.  a 
small  hoUow  in  the  base  of  each  petal,  closed  with  a  scale. 

Places  where  found. — Meadows,  pastures,  and  hedge- 
banks.    Very  common. 

Tdie  or  Flowering. — April. 

History. — Some  botanists  have  this  as  a  separate  genus, 
vmder  the  names  Ficaria  verna  and  F.  rununculoiden.  It  is 
called  ficaria  from  the  tubers  being  shaped  like  the  fig 
(ficm).  Besides  those  tubers,  bulbs  about  the  size  of  a 
wheat  grain,  capable  of  growing,  are  sometimes  found  be- 
tween the  leaf-stalks.  These  fertile  bulbs  are  the  more 
needed  because  the  seed  usually  fails.    This  arises  from  its 


blooming  earUer  than  the  other  Crowfoots,  and  consequently 
having  its  pai'ts  of  fructification  injured  by  frosts,  though 
to  protect  those  parts  it  has  the  power  of  closing  its  petals 


over  them  more  compactly  than  any  other  of  the  genus. 
Thus  closed  we  usually  find  it  in  wet  weather,  and  from  five 
in  the  evening  until  nine  in  the  morning.  Linna;us  tells  us 
that  in  some  pai-ts  of  Sweden  the  young  leaves,  in  spring,  are 
boiled  by  the  common  people,  and  eaten  by  them  as  greens ; 
but,  though  milder  than  most  of  the  other  species,  it  is 
rather  acrid.  There  was  once  an  ignorant  doctrine  of  simi- 
litudes or  "  signatures,"  in  medicine ;  a  doctrine  which 
taught  that  what  was  like  any  pait  of  the  human  body,  either 
in  a  healthy  or  diseased  state,  was  beneficial  for  such  disease. 
Hence  the  name  of  Pilewort,  for  its  tubers  resemble  some- 
what the  Piles,  and  thence  the  plant  was  recommended  as 
their  cire.  Parkinson  says  it  is  also  caUed  Figwort.  Cul- 
pepper says  that  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  roots  is 
good  against  Piles ;  and  that  made  into  an  ointment  and 
applying  it  to  the  places  aftected  with  Scrofula  or  King's 
Evil,  he  cured  his  own  daughter.  Goats  and  sheep  eat  it, 
but  it  is  rejected  by  horses  and  cows.  A  small  weevil,  Ciir- 
culio  dorsalis,  is  found  upon  it.  On  this,  and  on  Ranunculus 
acris,  occur  the  little  parasitical  fungus  (Ecidium  ficariw. 
It  has  attracted  more  than  one  poet's  attention,  and  we  re- 
member Wordsworth's  allusion  to  it  as  "  the  little  humble 
Celandine,"  and  Charlotte  Smith,  describing  her  early  but- 
terfly, says : — 

With  wavering  wing  he  settles  now 
Where  Pilewort  spreads  its  blossoms  fairj 
Or  on  the  grass  where  daisies  blow, 
Pausing,  he  rests  his  pinions  there. 


— {Smith's  English  Flora, 
Parltinson.    Rat/,) 


Withering,      Marti/n's     Milter 


Ko,  OLXXV.,  Vut,  ML 


Meteorology  of   tiik   Wkek.— At  Chiswick,    from   obscrvationa 
durinp  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  avernge  highest  and  loweet  tern- 

Eeratures  of  these  days  are  45.8'^  and  3'2.'i°  respectively.  The  greatest 
eat,  65"^,  occurred  on' the  inth  In  1831  (  and  the  loweat  cold,  '3r  below 
zero,  on  the  llth  in  \9ib,  During  the  period  97  days  svetc  fine,  and  on 
?8raiaftU.       ....,, 
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Already  are  our  pages  em-ielied  from  week  to  week  with 
sound  bee-keejjing  iuforma,tioa  from  two  of  the  most 
enlightened  apiarians  of  the  day — Mr.  Payne,  author  of 
"  The  Bee-Keeper's  Guide,"  and  "  A  Country  Curate," 
author  of  "  The  English  Bee-Keeper  " — yet  their  pens 
do  not  exhaust  the  subject,  for  we  have  now  before  us  a 
goodly  pile  of  manuscript  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  by  Henry  Wemnan  Newman,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
deputy-lieutenants  of  the  county  of  Gloucester.  This 
gentleman  is  a  veteran  apiarian,  for  duiing  fifty  years, 
spent  partly  at  Thornbury  Pai-k,  and  partly  at  New 
House,  near  Stroud,  in  that  county,  he  has  devoted 
much  of  his  attention  to  his  apiaiy.  The  results  of  his 
long  experience  be  jotted  down  fi-om  time  to  time,  and 
they  are  now  arranged  in  the  papers  before  us,  expressly 
for  our  pages.  Our  i-eaders,  before  whom  we  hope  to 
lay  a  portion  weekly,  will  soon  perceive  that  ilr.  New- 
man says  truth,  when  he  wrote  to  us  of  these  papers, 
"  The  remarks  are  all  practical ;  I  detest  the  mar- 
vellous." 

We  will  only  give  one  extract  from  Mr.  Newman's 
prefatory  remarks,  as  we  wish  to  devote  all  the  space  we 
can  spare  to  his  practical  directions,  and  that  exti'act  is 
the  following : — 

"  The  wi'iter  of  these  observations  does  not  intend  to 
go  into  long  details,  but  is  only  anxious  to  publish  the 
result  of  many  years'  experience  in  as  brief  a  manner  as 
possible ;  in  fact,  to  give  a  plain  unvarnished  account 
of  bee-keeping,  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  un- 
certain climate  of  Great  Bi-itain,  and  to  avoid  the  too 
common  error  of  a  highly-coloured  account  of,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  favourable  summei's. 

"  The  writer  will  also  give  some  observations  on  pro- 
viding pastui-e  and  flowers  for  bees  in  a  couuti-y  unfa- 
vourable to  them. 

"  The  following  is  a  reply  from  a  gentleman  in  Kent  to 
the  inquiry — If  he  kept  bees  '?  '  Yes.  I  began  with 
one  stock,  and  gave  an  old  woman  £b  to  feed  them  ; 
they  increased  year  by  year  until  I  had  nearly  100  stocks, 
hut  I  never  got  any  honeii  from  them,  and  in  the  end  they 
ate  each  other  up.'  What  a  true  epitome  of  an  over- 
stocked country  !  ! 

"  From  the  prince  to  the  peasant  bees  ai-e  favourites, 
for  it  is  known  that  our  most  gracious  and  excellent 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  are  ranked  amongst  tlie  api- 
arians of  the  present  day,  an  illustrious  example  well 
worthy  of  imitation." 

Practicai.  Observations  ox  the  Management  of 
Bees.     By  Henry  Wemnan  Newman,  Esq. 

THE    AriAEY. 

Apes  liyemis  memnres  lahorant. 

(Bees  labour  mindful  of  the  winter.) 

The  situation  of  the  bee-garden  ought  to  he  plieltered 

from  the  mnd-s,  ami  valleys  are  the  best  places  for  bees,  as 

they  have  to  descend  with  their  heavy  loads.    Small  running 

brooks,   or  rivulets,  iu   the   neighbourliood,  are  also  most 

favourable,  as  tlie  bees  during  the  breeding  season  require 

mucli  water;  and  where  there  is  no  running  water,  stone 

troughs  ought  to  be  placeil,  filled  with  pebbles,  or  pieces  of 

wood  floating  on  the  siu'face,  to  enable  the  bees  to  ahght 

and  drink.    The  stocks,  or  hives,  should  on  no  accoimt  be 

IJlaced  very  near  walls ;  for  if  they  touch  these,  every  sort 


of  vermin  has  the  opportunity  to  get  at  the  hives,  and 

dming  cold  weather  in  the  spring,  the  artificial  heat  of  the 
walls  tempts  the  bees  to  go  out,  to  their  utter  ruin,  as  they 
become  chilled  and  die.  The  aspect  of  the  hives  shoidd  be 
nearly  south.  The  south-easterly  aspect,  in  oiu-  uncertain 
cUmate,  entices  out  the  bees  dming  frost,  as  above  stated ; 
and  ^^hen  there  are  sudden  changes  of  temperature — fre- 
quently from  twenty  to  fifty  degrees  of  cold,  with  a  north- 
east vrind,  iu  the  spiing — great  havoc  is  made  by  the  too 
early  shining  of  the  sun  on  them. 

I  wUl  give  the  reader  this  instance  of  the  sndden  changes. 
In  the  last  week  in  March,  18:j0,  the  theiTiiometer  in 
Gloucestershhe  ranged  from  48°  to  (i-)^,  wind  s.  w.,  for 
nearly  a  week;  on  the  31st  of  that  month,  at  2  o'clock  p.m., 
it  was  Ci°  in  tlie  shade ;  at  o  p.m.  a  thuuder-stonn  came 
on,  the  wind  veered  romid  to  the  N.  e.,  and  at  dayhght  on 
the  1st  of  Apiil  the  thermometer  was  at  id" !  This  was 
equal  to  a  cliange  in  Canada  :  the  snow  fell  for  about  fifteen 
hom's  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  at  midday  on  the  "Jnd  the  stui 
shone  out.  I  shall  never  forget  an  unforttmate  stock  of  bees, 
many  of  which  came  out  at  13  o'clock;  the  greatest  part 
fell  in  the  snow  and  perished.  On  the  succeeding  days 
hard  frost  commenced,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  the  ther- 
mometer was  as  low  as  10°  !  So  intense  was  the  cold,  that 
the  mUk  was  frozen  in  the  dairy  of  a  farm-house  near  where 
I  resided. 

Tlie  next  requisite  is  to  have  the  bees  in  the  vicinity  of 
good  pasturage ;  a  corn  country  is  the  best,  as  the  artificial 
grasses  and  clover  are  the  most  penuanent  pastm'e.  The 
hives  should  have  no  bitshes  or  trees  in  front  of  them,  and 
the  bees  ought  to  have  a  clear  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  frout, 
free  from  all  interruption  to  their  flight,  and  all  weeds, 
grass,  etc.,  should  be  cleared  from  them.  Some  writers 
recommend  soot  to  be  strewed  rotmd  the  hives,  to  prevent 
ants  from  getting  at  the  hives. 

Bees  dislike  all  ofl'ensive  smells ;  the  bmning  of  weeds 
near  them  should  never,  on  .any  accoimt,  be  allowed,  as  the 
smoke  is  most  disagreeable  to  them. 

The  next  consideration  in  the  aspect  is  the  d-anger  of 
extreme  heat,  the  injiu'y  from  which  affords  the  strongest 
argument  for  keepuig  hives  cleai-  of  all  walls,  and  irith  a 
thorough  di-aught  of  ah-  round  them,  for  I  have  known 
many  stocks  destroyed  by  the  melting  of  the  combs,  in  the 
summers  of  1808,  18JJ2,  and  1810 — the  last  pai-ticularly.  I 
find  tins  injiu-y  aiise  especially  where  stones  had  been  used 
instead  of  wood,  for  the  hives  to  stand  on.  When  the 
thermometer  riinges  from  81°  to  88°  in  the  shade,  there  is 
always  great  danger  of  the  comb  melting,  unless  the  hives 
are  shaded  with  boughs,  or  covered  \rith  wet  cloths. 

It  is  a  subject  for  gi-eat  regret  to  see  how  careless  some 
people  are  about  their  bees.  In  my  travels  I  have  often 
seen  them  quite  shaded  by  trees,  mid  even  the  entrance 
quite  blocked  by  weeds,  or  some  fiowei^,  or  vegetables, 
growing  near ;  and  when  you  aslc  them  how  the  bees  get 
on,  they  say,  "  Oh  !  Sir,  we  have  had  very  bad  hick,  two  of 
our  stocks  have  died."  At  one  house  where  Uiey  kept  bees, 
I  found  one  stock  with  the  liive  two  inches  from  the  board, 
leaning  against  a  wall.  There  were  about  a  hundred  bees 
iu  it. 

In  no  case  ought  the  stocks  to  be  neai-er  tlian  tliree  or 
foiu'  feet  to  each  other ;  but  poor  cottagers  are  from  neces- 
sity obhged,  for  want  of  room,  to  place  tlieir  hives  vei-y 
close  together.  Benches  with  ten  <«■  a  dozen  hives  ai'e 
detestable. 

I  will  here  recommend  to  those  who  have  large  gardens, 
to  keep  their  hives  far  asimder,  and  not  near  the  walks.  The 
owner  can  then  \isit  each  stock  without  annoying  any  other. 
My  own  plan  is  to  place  all  my  new  swaims  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  spot  where  they  settle  in  swanning.  By  so 
doing  none  of  the  bees  are  lost;  and  a  friend  of  mine  calls 
it  "  colonising."     The  farther  the  hives  are  apai-t  the  better. 

Dming  the  breedhig  season,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the 
end  of  .July,  bees  should  he  supplied  with  water  regtdarly 
every  day,  if  the  weather  be  di-y.  It  saves  them  long 
jotimeys  in  search  of  it.  It  should  he  within  near  reach  of 
them  from  Mai'ch  until  August. 

As  the  bee  pasture  remains  but  a  short  time,  many  recom- 
mend ti'ansjiorting  the  hives  to  heaths  and  moors,  which  is 
a  good  thing,  when  they  ai'e  neai' — hut  in  England  this  is 
more  of  a  theory  than  a  practice.    Who  would  trust  bis  bees 
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away,  ten  or  twenty  miles  fi'om  liome  ?  The  "  massos  "  ore 
too  mischievously  iiieUned  iu  EnglauJ,  to  hi;  trusted  with 
bees,  or  any  other  sm-h  tangible  ijropcrty.  Indeed,  hives 
are  not  even  safe  at  the  doors  of  iho  pour  cottager  iu  tliis 
part  of  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt,  moving  hives  to  dis- 
tant pastiu'es  is  done  in  some  parts  of  the  contuient,  and 
ou  a  very  sn\aU  scale  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  fast  wearing  out. 

Hives  should  never  be  moved  fi-om  place  to  place  in  the 
bee-garden,  as  tins  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  of  the 
bees,  nor  should  they  be  tiu'ued  in  tlie  winter  to  the  north, 
as  is  now  the  custom  with  some  bee-keepers.  I  do  not 
approve  of  their  behig  putinto  cellars  in  the  mnter,  although, 
iu  a  few  instances,  I  have  known  no  injury  done. 

BI.  Jonas  de  Gclicu  recommends  bees  bemg  put  in  the 
shade,  but  then  it  must  bu  remembered  that  he  lived  in 
France,  where  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  intense.  Bees 
iu  Great  Britain  seldom  want  the  shade,  as  our  very  hot 
summers  are,  mdeed,  few  and  fai'  between. 

Virgil,  who  lived  m  Italy,  also  recommends  shade: — 
PaZmaque  vestibulum  aut  ingetis  Oleaster  obumbret, 
(A  Palm  or  large  Oleaster  should  overshadow  the  entrance.) 

We  have  not  much  of  the  "  ItaUan  slcy  "  in  England.  I 
have  foimd,  from  long  experience,  that  the  shaded  hives,  or 
those  in  a  north  aspect,  never  prosper;  wlio  would  think  of 
shading  his  bees  m  the  North  of  Scotland  ?  Even  in  the 
West  of  England  shade  is  not  required  above  once  in  a 
dozen  years,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days. 
{To  be  continued.) 


BOOT  CULTURE, 

We  promised  last  week  to  say  something  about  root- 
pruning,  and  as  this  is  a  most  appropriate  period  for 
handling  the  subject  of  root  culture  in  all  its  bearings, 
we  proceed.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  seem  mtitter  for 
astonishment,  in  casting  a  retrospective  glance,  at  the 
gardening  operations  of  hy-gone  days,  to  find  so  many 
able  gardeners  of  those  times  going  through  tlie  annual 
routine  of  friiit  cultme,  and  keenly  observing  nature 
from  year  to  year,  without  discovering  the  chief  cause 
of  unproductiveness  in  their  fruits.  Not  but  superior 
frtuts  were  then  prodticed,  but  it  was  a  here-and-there, 
or  a  now-and-then,  sort  of  ati'ah',  as  compared  with 
modern  culture.  We  still  have  occasional  complaints, 
to  be  sure,  of  trees  proving  too  gross  for  their  situations, 
but  by  whom  are  they  made?  Not  by  men  recognised 
as  sound  jiractitiouers,  and  who,  casting  away  the  tiltn 
from  their  eyes,  have  advanced  with  the  times.  Every 
one  of  this  class  knows  ttill  well,  that  if  trees  are  limited 
by  a  severe  course  of  training  in  the  branches,  it  will 
by  no  means  answer  to  encourage  a  violent  and  un- 
controlled root  action.  He  knows,  also,  that  if, 
through  adventitious  circumstances,  he  is  placed  in 
charge  of  trees  that  have  been  thus  maltreated,  a  remedy 
remains  iu  his  own  hands,  and  that  root-pruning  must 
instantly  be  resorted  to. 

We  well  remember,  sometime  about  the  year  1829, 
having  suggested  the  practice  of  root-pruning  very 
strongly  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  quoting  a  strong  ex- 
ample in  coiToboration  of  the  utility  of  the  practice  from 
an  e.s;tensive  peach  wall,  the  trees  on  which,  planted  by 
a  predecessor,  made  stronger  and  longer  shoots  than  we 
ever  saw  before  or  since.  On  the  heels  of  that  paper 
followed  some  very  grave  cautions  to  tree  men,  not  to 
be  misled  by  Mr.  E.'s  root-pruning  afiair,  and  such,  too, 
from  men  who  would  not  hesitate  to  transplant  a  gross 
tree,  forgetting  that  the  latter  process  as  surely  involved 
root-pnming,  or  root-breaking,  if  a  more  agreeable  term. 
Now  that  the  prejudice  of  that  day  is  for  ever  swept 
away,  people  begin  to  see  their  iJath  clearly ;  deep  and 
rich  borders,  made  wholesale  at  an  enormous  expense, 
are  generally  repudiated,  and  we  hear  of  platforms, 
station  making,  (utihcial  substratums,  the  use  of  more 
simple  soils,  combined  with  a  top-dressing  system,  and 


the  application  of  liquid-manure  in  the  moment  of  need ; 
the  elU'cts  from  which,  good  or  evil,  are  spcedUy  removed. 
To   proceed  with  root  culture,  then,  wo   may  direct 
attention  to  five  points. 

1.  Top-ilresshiKj. — This  jjrocess  is  but  too  often  con- 
founded witli  mulching,  from  which  it  differs  both  in 
design  and  tendency.  Top-dressing,  in  its  proper  sense, 
is  the  application  of  a  compost,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
perfect  in  texture  and  quality,  to  induce  a  surface  tier 
of  new  fibres,  to  compose  henceforth  a  permanent  por- 
tion of  the  volume  of  roots.  Mulching  is  but  a  screen, 
a  regulator,  guarding  the  roots  against  vicissitudes, 
which  the  tree  is  little  able  to  endme,  against  heat, 
drought,  and  cold.  Top-dressings  are  of  immense  bene- 
fit when  combined  with  comparatively  shallow  planting, 
as  the  roots  may  be  progressively  increased  according  to 
the  exact  needs  of  tlie  tree.  To  wearing-out  trees,  they 
are  of  great  service,  and  indeed  are  as  important  to  fruit 
trees  in  general,  if  on  a  dry  bottom,  as  surface  di-essings 
to  mowing  laud,  producing  similar  efieots.  As  a  general 
compost  for  this  purpose,  we  find  some  loam,  half-rotten 
manure,  and  half-decayed  leaves,  an  excellent  mixture 
in  equal  proportions.  If  any  one  who  possesses  an  old 
and  worn  orchard  apple-tree,  which  bears  too  freely  for 
its  powers,  will  try  our  practice,  he  wiU  soon  perceive 
the  benefits  of  a  little  attention  in  this  way.  Let  him 
first  remove  all  the  surface  soil  he  can  loosen,  without 
destroying  fibres,  and  then  saturate  the  soil  all  round, 
for  mauy'feet  each  way,  with  dunghill  drainage,  finally 
applying  six  inches  of  our  compost.  Let  him  also  apply 
the  pruning  knife,  according  to  last  week's  advices;  and, 
in  addition,  if  the  tree  be  moss-grown,  brush  it  over  with 
brine.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  he  take  a  journey 
to  the  antipodes  and  back,  he  will  not  then  know  his 
own  tiee  again. 

It  is  not  only  to  old  ti-ees  and  hard  bearers  that  top- 
dressings  are  beneficial ;  young  trees,  planted  on  shallow 
soils,  the  staple  of  which  proves  too  light,  or,  in  other 
words,  sufl'ers  from  drought,  are  much  assisted  by  such 
applications.  Trees  on  the  Paradise  or  Quince  stocks 
especially,  such  having  a  tendency  to  root  up  the  stem  ; 
and  Mr.  Rivers,  a  high  authority,  lays  it  down  as  a  rule, 
we  beheve,  that  the  Quince  stock  should  be  soiled  up  to 
the  point  of  junction  between  it  and  its  scion.  Bush 
fruits,  too,  are  much  improved  by  top-dressings  in  alter- 
nate years.  But  to  go  through  the  merits  of  top-dress- 
ings in  detail,  would  be  to  write  a  book. 

'Mulching.  — It?,  character  and  mode  of  action  was 
adverted  to  previously.  Most  good  planters  use  a  little 
over  the  roots  of  newly  planted  fruit-trees.  M  any  have 
been  the  disputes  between  the  theorist  and  the  practical 
as  to  its  tendencies  ;  but  however  philosophical  a  few 
niceties  may  appear  as  drawbacks,  we  are  assured  that, 
rightly  applied,  other  conditions  being  proper,  mulching 
is  of  much  service.  Be  it  understood,  nevertheless,  that 
we  have  constantly  used  it  in  connection  with  our  plat- 
form planting,  and  a  stagnation  is  unknown  to  our  prac- 
tice; we  fear  not  the  imputed  arrest  of  the  evaporations. 
The  abuse  of  the  practice  lies  here— putting  too  thick  a 
coating,  using  too  rotten  a  material,  treading  and  pud- 
dling it  when  placed,  and  the  laying  on  a  thick  coating 
over  trees  in  deep  soils  water-logged. 

As  to  mulch  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  that  is  the 
very  argument  wo  seize  on  as  an  advantage.  We  plant 
ill  early  autumn,  and  are  anxious  to  arrest  the  deptirture 
of  the  accumulated  ground  heat ;  and  besides,  it  is  not 
the  obtaining  the  greatest  accumulation  of  solar  heat 
that  so  much  benefits  fruit-trees,  as  the  preserving  them 
from  severe  depressions,  accompanied  with  retained 
moisture ;  in  fact,  the  maintaining  what  gardeners  term 
a  mild  but  certain  bottom  warmth.  Middlings  are  par- 
ticularly beneficial  on  shallow  and  dry  soils  ;  on  some 
of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  excel  without  their 
annual  renewal.    Ours  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  we  could 
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never  succeed  as  wo  do  in  hardy  ii-uits  without  top- 
dressings. 

Side-root  Culture. —  We  do  not  Icnow  whether  our 
readers  will  understand  this  title,  or  us  application,  hut 
there  being,  as  the  lawyers  say,  no  precedent,  we  have 
coined  a  phrase.  We  woidd  fain  have  them  dis- 
tinguish tlu'ee  chai'acters  of  root,  determinable  by  their 
position  rather  than  any  specific  character ;  these  are 
the  surface  fibres,  the  tap  roots,  and  the  side  roots. 
Now  these  things  have  not  been  rendered  sufficiently 
explicit  hitherto ;  confusion  has  reigned  in  these  matters, 
by  no  means  agi'eeable  to  men  of  scientific  acquh'e- 
ments,  or  even  to  practical  men  who  love  a  definite 
notion. 

We  have,  for  many  years,  had  much  success  m  Aspara- 
gus culture  ;  and  although  venturing  on  the  confines  of 
Mr.  Kobson's  department  for  a  moment,  must  beg  to  ob- 
serve that  our  favourite  point  of  practice,  has  been  high 
side-culture,  or,  as  a  wag  once  paraphrased  it,  "  feeding  at 
the  toe  end."  This,  as  applied  to  fruits,  deserves  much 
consideration.  The  cases  in  wliieh  it  may  be  practised 
with  advantage,  are  chiefly  those  where  tlie  trees  have 
originally  been  planted  in  soil  too  poor,  or  of  bad  texture ; 
it  not  being  always  expedient  to  root  tliem  up  in  cases 
of  partial  failure.  A  zone  of  new  and  fertile  soil,  within 
reach  of  the  chief  roots,  will  generally  infuse  vigour  into 
the  languishing  system.  Indeed,  wearing-out  or  ex- 
hausted trees  may  get  their  lease  renewed  by  these 
means  alone.  Bush  fruit,  too,  especially  gooseberiies, 
the  black  currant,  and  the  raspbeny,  are  all  benefited  in 
their  hour  of  need,  by  such  means ;  and  having  operated 
thus  in  scores  of  cases,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
especially,  we  can  confidently  recommend  the  practice. 

Surface  operations. — These  we  consider  more  as  mat- 
ters contributory  to  the  decency  and  order  of  the  garden, 
than  as  cultural  operations  ;  they  consist  in  our  practice 
of  hoeing  deep,  and  sometimes,  what  is  termed  pointing 
in  the  rising  weeds,  but  the  latter  not  more  than  three 
inches  in  depth :  a  practice,  by  the  way,  we  do  not 
recommend,  and  is  a  forced  affair  when  labour  nins 
short. 

Where  the  garden  consists  of  a  sour  and  adhesive 
soU,  forking  about  four  inches  deep  may  be  practised 
with  some  benefit,  as  tending  to  facihtate  the  admission 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  consequence  to  ameliorate. 
The  platform  mode,  well  carried  out,  will,  however, 
obviate  all  this. 

_  Root-pruning. — So  much  has  been  said  on  this  head, 
time  after  time,  that  we  merely  advert  to  it  as  a  part  of 
root  culture.  AVe  like  best  to  perform  it  the  moment 
the  fi-uit  is  gathered ;  it  may,  however,  be  done  any 
time  but  during  May  and  June,  during  which  months 
we  woiild  forbear.  Jluch  latitude  is  thus  given  to  this 
operation,  inasmuch  as  both  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  the  facilities  of  the  cultivator,  vary  so  much. 

Somehow,  expediency  will  be  found  to  govern  many 
garden  operations,  in  spite  of  the  enunciation  and 
recognition  of  principles ;  and,  in  this  respect,  horti- 
cultm-e  is  by  no  means  singidar,  for  what  is  tliere  of  a 
sublunary  character  where  mere  expediency  does  not 
sometimes  enter  ? 

The  readers  of  Toe  Cottage  GAnnEXEn  will  do  well 
to  attend  closely  ts  the  subject  of  root  culture  before  the 
ides  of  March.  R.  Ekrixoton. 


FEBRUARY  NOTES  FOR  THE  FLOWER 
GARDEN. 
There  was  a  letter  the  other  day,  asking  how  the 
new  Oenothera  viparia,  or  prostratri,  should  be  propa- 
gated, so  as  to  have  a  good  supply  of  it  ready  for  planting 
out  early  in  May;  and,  being  oiie  of  the  newest  of  our 
bedders,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  answer  it  thus  promi- 


ncntiy,  for  the  sake  of  young  beginners,  and  as  a  peg 
to  hang  a  whole  string  of  suggestions  on  about  tiie  pro- 
pagation of  other  tilings  as  well. 

1  can  well  understand  how  this  question  has  arisen 
so  early.  We  have  always  said  that  May  is  the  proper 
time  to  propagate  the  old  (Enothera  macrocarpa,  when 
the  shoots  in  the  open  beds  had  grown  to  the  length  of 
three  inches  or  so  ;  and  last  year  I  told  bow  I  got  up  a 
large  number  of  the  new  one  on  a  short  notice  at  the 
veiy  end  of  the  spring.  It  was,  therefore,  very  natural 
for  a  young  beginner  to  suppose  that  the  end  of  the 
s]iring  was  the  best  time  to  propagate  all  lands  of 
(Enotheras  that  come  from  cuttings.  Now,  to  let  this 
idea  make  roots  in  the  mind  of  even  the  humblest  of 
our  readers,  would  be  far  worse  than  that  I  should  never 
root  another  (Enothera  as  long  as  I  live. 

Every  one  who  has  the  means  of  applying  a  little 
extra  heat  for  all  the  soft-wooded  plants  that  wiU  be 
required  for  tlie  beds  this  season — (Enothera  among  the 
rest — ought  to  do  so  as  early  in  Febniaiy  as  he  can  get 
the  heat  in  working  order  ;  and  Mr.  EiTington  has 
spai-ed  me  the  trouble  of  explaining  the  working  of  a 
dung-bed — the  best  heat  of  any  for  getting  early  cut- 
tings— by  his  late  article  on  "  The  Dung-bed."  Every 
week  that  passes  this  mouth  without  seeing  the  wliole  of 
this  most  useful  ta-ibe  vigorously  moving,  is  a  dead  loss 
to  the  propagator.  The  first  crop  of  cuttings  should  be 
ready  for  making  by  the  beginning  of  March,  no  matter 
how  humble  the  means  may  be.  As  to  first-rate  gar- 
deners, who  require  immense  quantities,  they  have  then' 
second  crop  of  many  things  well-rooted  by  this  time.  I 
used  to  have  them  so,  but  this  spring  I  must  ti'ust  to  the 
good-will  of  my  old  friends  for  all  my  propagation :  and  I 
may  as  well  teU  them  at  once  that  I  shall  require  a  good 
number  of  plants  next  May,  to  set  off  my  place,  as  I 
am  to  be  honoured  with  some  great  visitors,  who  will 
be  likely  to  say  all  sorts  of  things  about  me  if  I  do  not 
come  up  somewhat  to  the  old  mark. 

The  (Enothera  viparia  may  be  jmt  into  a  hotbed  at 
once,  and  it  wUl  stand  as  much  heat  as  Mr.  Latter's 
cucumbers,  without  being  any  the  worse,  but  it  will 
gi'ow  very  weak,  and  so  it  will  in  the  open  gi-ound  at  fli'st 
going  oft',  yet  no  one  need  be  afraid  of  it,  let  it  gi'ow 
ever  so  weak.  Every  top  will  make  a  sure  cutting,  and 
two  inches  will  be  long  enough  at  fii'st ;  let  these  be  put 
in  just  like  so  many  verbena  cuttings,  or  fuchsias,  or 
indeed  any  other  little  soft  cuttings,  and  in  a  smart 
cucumber  heat  they  wiU  root  in  ten  days,  and  in  ten 
more  days  their  tops  will  be  ready  for  another  batch, 
and  so  on  up  to  ])lauting-out  time — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  from  a  single  good  plant  of  it  five  hundred  young 
ones  may  be  had  between  this  time  and  the  middle  of 
May ;  but  after  having  them  we  must  keep  in  mind  to 
plant  tiiem  in  very  poor,  light  soil,  otherwise  they  will 
disapjioint  us  to  a  certainty. 

Those  who  grew  it  last  year,  and  preserved  their  old 
plants,  will  be  better  ofl';  and  they  need  not  disturb  it 
before  the  middle  of  April,  when  if  it  is  taken  up  and 
well  divided  at  the  roots,  allowing  every  littie  bit  to  have 
a  space  of  nine  inches  all  round  in  tlie  new  arrange- 
ment, it  wUl  be  in  bloom  by  the  end  of  May,  and  con- 
tinue so  to  the  very  end  of  October;  or,  if  it  shoiUd 
oft'er  to  grow  too  much  into  loaf  by  a  wet  summer,  run 
the  spade  under  it  on  one  side,  and  heave  it  up  a  little, 
so  as  to  tear  off  a  good  portion  of  the  roots  ;  or,  in  fact, 
root-pruning  wiU  settle  it  down  to  a  most  useful  little 
edging  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  spade  may  thus 
be  used  any  time  in  the  growing  season,  not  only  for  this 
but  for  many  others,  to  subdue  their  pride,  and  bring 
them  to  do  what  we  require  of  them. 

Although  it  is  an  easy  way,  and  a  very  sini]ile  way 
loo,  to  get  a  stock  of  the  (Enothera  macrocarpa  from 
Jlay  cuttings,  it  is  not  by  any  means  tiie  best  way,  as  a 
whole  season  is  lost  before  they  flower,  or,  at  any  rate. 
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liclbro  the  plants  make  a  tolerable  appeafauco.  This 
(Jinothera  makes  loug  llcshy  roots,  with  a  stroug  nock, 
or  root  stock,  at  the  suri'aco  ol'  the  ground,  and  it  is  a 
phiut  that  does  not  do  at  all  to  bo  divided  at  the  roots, 
liUo  the  last,  but  it  may  be  taken  up  now  and  potted,  or 
plunged,  without  pots,  in  a  liotbcd,  just  like  a  Dahlia 
root,  and  it  will  go  on  giving  cuttings  till  you  are  tired 
of  it,  and  every  cutting  will  root  in  about  three  weeks,  if 
they  got  the  same  treatment  as  they  give  to  Dahlia  cut- 
tings, that  is,  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  but  they  want  no 
close  glasses  over  them  if  they  are  in  a  good  hotbed ; 
they  will  root  quicker,  however,  under  bell-glasses,  and 
are  more  safe  that  way  in  a  common  propagating-house. 
Plants  of  it  raised  this  way,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April, 
will  bo  in  flower  nearly  as  soon  as  the  old  plants  that 
were  not  disturbed  ;  and,  besides  being  a  good  bedder, 
this  plant  is  an  excellent  rock  plant,  if  very  young  ones 
are  turned  out  from  the  cutting-pots,  and  attended  to 
properly  for  the  tirst  part  of  the  season.  The  large 
winged  seed-pods  are,  of  themselves,  very  ornamental 
and  interesting  among  the  stones  and  spas  of  a  nice 
rockery. 

(Enothcra  taraxifolia  is  fully  as  good  for  beds  as 
macrocarpit,  and  yet  we  seldom  see  it,  because  it  is 
more  tender  than  the  other,  and  people  do  not  ask  for  it 
at  the  right  season.  Nurserymen  manage  to  propagate 
it  slowly  by  dividing  the  crowns,  and,  I  believe,  by  cut- 
tings from  forced  plants  in  the  spring,  but  plants  of  it, 
thus  produced,  seldom  come  to  much,  e.\cept,  perhaps, 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  careful  gardeners. 
The  right  way  to  get  a  good  stock  of  it,  and  to  keep  it, 
is  by  seeds,  and  by  treating  the  seedlings  as  biennials, 
and  securing  tbem  in  cold  frames  over  the  winter. 
These  seeds  should  be  sown  before  the  end  of  February, 
otherwise  the  half  of  them  never  come  up,  nor  will  they 
come  up  well  in  heat  above  that  of  a  greenhouse  or 
close  cold  frame.  The  best  way  to  get  seeds  to  ripen,  is 
by  planting  one  or  two  of  the  sti'ongest  plants  out 
ruider  a  south  wall,  in  May,  and  removing  the  flowers 
very  gently  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  decay,  or  even  to 
close,  because  they  hinder  the  office  of  the  great  long 
pistil  or  female  organ,  and  often  destroy  it  altogether 
before  the  seeds  are  inoculated  with  the  pollen.  This 
plant  is  well  worth  enquiring  after,  being  more  suitable 
for  small  beds  than  the  iiiacrocarpa. 

Some  years  since,  I  used  to  have  a  beautiful  bed  of 
another  (I'Jnothera,  or  evening  primrose,  called  sjieciosa, 
which  kept  in  bloom  a  long  time,  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  it  now.  I  made  annual  inquiries  about  it  for  a 
long  time,  without  being  able  to  get  it  About  four 
years  since,  Jlr.  Appleby's  employers  promised  to  get  it 
for  mo  from  some  one  in  the  country,  I  tliink  near  Jlan- 
chester,  who  was  the  only  possessor  of  it  at  that  time,  as 
far  as  they  knew.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  more  of  it  from 
some  quarter  or  another,  this  spring,  as  it  is  certainly  a 
most  desirable  plant  for  the  herbaceous  border,  and 
I  should  think  that,  by  dividing  the  roots  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Campanidas,  it  would  flower  iu  a  bed  the 
whole  season.  When  I  grew  it,  sixteen  years  ago,  it 
spread  all  over  the  ground  like  couch-gi'ass,  and  every 
morsel  of  the  roots  made  a  plant.  You  might  chop  them 
like  parsley,  and  then  sow  the  fragments  like  seeds,  and 
the  least  particle  made  a  plant  which  flowered  the 
same  season. 

Almost  every  writer  on  gardening,  myself  among  the 
rest,  malics  a  point,  about  tliis  time  of  the  yciu',  to  lu'ge 
on  (ill  hinds  of  2>lanling,  so  as  to  get  it  over  before  the 
end  of  Feliruary,  but  this  year  I  shall  cliauge  the  tune, 
and  not  only  urge,  but  give  positive  advice,  to  uiqilanl 
fbrtliwith.  In  a  circle  of  no  more  than  two  miles  in 
diameter,  round  my  house,  there  are  as  many  cottage 
gardens,  if  not  raoi'c,  of  the  best  class,  than  are  to  be  met 
witli  in  the  same  space  iu  any  other  jjart  of  the  country, 
and  they  were  all  made  and  planted  within  the  last 


twenty  years,  and  I  can  safely  affirm,  tliat  more  than 
one-half  of  them  have  throe  tunes  more  plants  in  them 
than  there  is  room  for;  1  mean  trees  and  shrubs. 
Where  tliere  is  one  good  plant  in  them  it  is  smothered 
by  live  indittercnt  ones,  and  iu  a  few  years  more,  you 
could  couiparo  the  whole  to  nothing  else,  so  justly 
as  to  the  old  lean-to  greenhouses,  with  sloping  stages,^ 
lilled  with  a  sloping  bank  oi  miserable  ghosts  of 
"  greenhouse  plants."  Now  if  all  this  is  to  be  seen 
within  a  few  miles  of  St.  Paul's,  what  may  we  expect  in 
the  provinces  '.'  And  now  that  I  see  all  tliis,  how  can  1 
have  the  conscience  to  keep  in  the  old  tract,  and  say  to 
the  cottage  gardeners,  get  your  planting  finished  oll'- 
hand  forthwith?  Talk  about  mtroducing  fine  new 
things  for  such  places  as  we  generally  write  for,  why  I 
might  as  well  talk  about  fau-y  tales,  for  there  is  neither 
place  or  space  in  the  gardens  that  I  have  access  to,  to 
plant  an  extra  cabbage-plant  in.  What  is  rcalhj  uanted 
is  to  grub  up  more  than  one-half  of  the  common  stuffiny, 
and  re-arrange  all  the  plants  that  are  good  for  anything, 
making  room  here  and  there  for  novelties,  and  better 
things  out  of  the  old  lists.  I  woidd  not  touch  a  plant, 
however  common,  if  it  is  used  as  a  necessary  screen  in  a 
boundary ;  but  if  I  had  my  way,  I  would  skeletonise 
half  the  villa  gardens  round  London,  and  re-model  them 
afresh,  and  tliis  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  set  about 
the  work.  Some  day  or  other,  I  shall  write  a  chapter 
on  the  "  rise  and  progress  "  of  the  cottage  gardens,  or 
villa  gardens,  as  they  used  to  call  them  round  London, 
and  if  I  do  not  lash  a  race  of  planters,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Speculative  Builders,"  my  name  is  not 

Donald  Beaton. 

ECONOMICAL  GLASS   HOUSES— GLASS 
WALLS. 

Wh.itever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  millions 
of  gold  pouring  in  upon  the  world  from  the  diggings  in 
California  and  Australia,  it  has  as  yet  produced  little 
efl'ect  in  raising  the  money  value  of  articles ;  while 
little,  if  any,  of  the  increase  could  have  found  its  way  to 
the  pockets  of  the  gardening  pubUc,  if  we  be  warranted 
to  draw  a  conclusion  fi-om  the  increasing  desire  to  com- 
bine cheapness  with  utility.  True,  you  will  yet  meet 
with  many  of  the  old  school,  contending  that  cheapness 
is  just  another  name  for  the  ugly  and  the  worthless,  and 
that  whatever  is  beautiful  and  serviceable  in  material 
must  be  handsomely  paid  for ;  but  the  preponderating 
numbers  are  they  who  assert  tliat  cheapness  and  fitness 
for  a  defined  object  can  be  attained,  and  constitute,  iu 
fact,  the  only  conditions  iu  which  they  can  entertain  the 
matter  at  all. 

Both  of  these  parties  are  equally  right  according  to 
the  ideas  they  entertain  of  beauty  and  fitness,  for  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  most  refined  taste  can  describe 
anything  as  ugly  and  mean,  the  very  shghtest  examina- 
tion of  which  stamps  it  with  seen  utility,  and  fitness  for 
a  contemplated  object. 

Hence,  in  these  pages,  I  read,  witli  no  common  in- 
terest, the  account  of  the  five-pomid  greenhouse.  Hence, 
with  equal  hiterest,  will  I  wait  tlie  result  of  keeping 
cows,  and  growing  vines,  under  the  same  glass  roof; 
feeling  almost  certain  already,  that  if  the  glass  makes 
ncit  the  hi/re  too  cold  in  winter,  the  vint'S  will  not  have 
mueli  to  incommode  them  in  summer.  Hence,  too, 
with  similar  feelings,  here  and  elsewhere  have  I  read 
the  plain  lucid  statements  of  Mr.  Rivers,  eonccruiug 
his  orchard  houses— a  step  in  the  right  direction  in 
these  times,  and  for  which,  if  we  are  not,  we  ought  to 
be,  grateful ;  as,  all  things  considered,  it  is  about  the 
cheapest  plan  for  covering  a  space  with  glass  that  has 
been  propounded.  And,  witli  mingled  feelings,  I  have 
read  statements  and  advertisements  about  these  hollow 
ijlass  walls,  with  a  single  or  double  trellis  between  them ; 
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admiration  for  tlieir  beauty — confidence  that  gardeners 
could  make  them  answer — but  Tcry  gi-cat  doubts  indeed 
as  to  tlie  cheapness  and  economy  which  they  are  to 
introduce ;  not  only  in  the  first  cost,  but  in  future 
management  and  saving,  in  heating  and  protecting 
mediums.  Tbe  statements,  enquiries,  and  praises  that 
Slave  reached  us,  dwell  chiefly  on  the  importance  and 
economy,  ultimately,  of  getting  rid  of  these  mediums 
altogether,  while  our  opinion  on  the  matter  is,  that 
success  will  mainly  depend  not  upon  the  want,  but  the 
presence,  of  one  or  both  of  these  mediums  in  addition  to 
the  glass.  Our  reasons  wc  have  not  room  here  to  give. 
That  such  beautiful  walls  will  be  erected  we  have  no 
doubt;  but  the  absence  of  a  necessity  for  careful 
attention,  or  tlioir  being  economical,  will  constitute,  in 
our  opinion,  slender  cdaims  to  their  recommendation. 
I  should  like  very  well  to  enclose  with  glass  present 
e.\isting  walls ;  but  I  would  con  over  the  matter  a  thou- 
sand times  before  I  would  pull  such  a  wall  down  to  put 
a  glass  one  in  its  place. 

There  are  two  matters  here  worthy  of  being  noted 
down  by  those  friends  who,  like  many  of  our  correspond- 
ents lately,  wish  to  possess  an  economical  house  First, 
if  you  want  advice,  consult  these  pages,  and  auy  intelli- 
gent gai-dener  or  nurseiyman  near  yon,  and  most  likely 
in  all  essential  matters  you  will  find  perfect  agreement, 
and  on  that  advice  you  may  safely  act.  But,  secondly, 
if  you  want  to  see  a  model,  where  economy  and  fitness 
for  a  defined  object  are  apparent,  visit  the  nursery 
rather  than  the  gentleman's  garden.  How  is  this?  I 
will  tell  you. 

Until  lately,  and  too  much  even  now,  very  provokingly, 
when  a  house  was  to  be  built,  the  opinion  of  each  and 
every  one  that  could  talk  about  columns  and  pilasters, 
and  refined  taste,  was  considered  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  ideas  of  the  gardener,  whose  very  experience 
would  have  pointed  at  once  to  the  essentials.  Hence 
many  of  tlie  disappointments  and  hard  up-hill  work  that 
gardeners  have  to  contend  with.  Often  a  few  cheap 
alterations  would  be  of  great  service,  but  the  fauitest 
breathings  about  such  things  are  nipped  in  the  bud, 
with  something  hke  "  If  once  begun,  there  is  no  saying 
where  the  ending  would  be."  Splendid  exceptions,  fine 
models  of  houses,  you  icill  find  in  numerous  private  esta- 
blishments, but  as  the  rule,  look  for  these  in  a  commer- 
cial establishment.  It  would  be  ruinous  for  a  nursery- 
man to  be  encumbered  with  an  unsuitable  house.  If 
your  means  allow,  use  ornament  and  fine  workmanship 
at  will,  but  the  primary  principles  cannot  be  departed 
from  with  impunity.  I  may  state  here  that  I  have  not 
yet  seen  these  cheap  houses  at  Mr.  Rivers's,  but  twelve 
months  ago,  last  autumn,  I  saw  a  very  large  double  span- 
roofed  house,  built  in  a  similar  way,  and  boai'ding  for 
side  walls,  filled  with  young  roses,  at  Mr.  Lane's,  of 
Berkhampstead.  This  huge  house  was  heated  by  one 
furnace  and  a  short  flue,  on  a  modification  of  the  Pol- 
maise  principle,  and  though  the  temperature  was  high, 
the  atmosphere  was  pleasant.  I  would  have  mentioned 
this  useful  economical  house  before,  but  I  lost  the  notes 
I  made.  One  thing  I  may  mention,  the  boards  were 
coloured,  or  painted,  a  light  colour,  which  is  the  best  in 
such  circumstances  for  well-seasoned  wood  ;  if  gi-een,  it 
should  not  be  painted  at  ail.  Tarring  wood,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  next  door  to  a.  slow  process  of  charring. 

As  a  sequel,  and  in  consoinance  with  these  remarks, 
I  here  introduce  the  statom  snt  of  a  correspondent :  "  I 
propose  building  a  house  to  boU  roots  for  my  pigs,  ten 
Jeet  loug,  six  feet  wide,  inside  measure.  At  the  back  of 
it,  faciiig  the  south,  I  propose  having  a  greenhouse  the 
same  size,  the  partition  wall  between  the  two  houses  to 
be  nine  feet  six  inches  high,  of  four-inch  briclc-work. 
My  copper  will  be  placed  against  the  wall,  and  nearly 
in  the  centre  uf  the  building ;  tlie  heat  from  the  copper 
and  chimney  to  heat  the  greenhouse  or  striking-house; 


a  steam  pipe  from  the  copper  to  run  through  the  gi'een- 
house  if  necessary  :  water  in  the  boiler  to  be  heated  on 
frosty  nights.  Tlie  back  wall  of  the  root-house  to  be  six 
feet  in  height,  of  stone  ;  roof,  slate  :  the  front  wall  of 
the  greenhouse  the  same  height,  part  stone,  part  glass. 
Would  such  a  plan  be  likely  to  answer?  Would  the 
heat  from  the  boiling  daily  injure  the  plants?  Would 
the  heat  from  the  copper,  the  flue  round  it,  and  the 
chimney  against  the  partition  wall,  be  suflicient  to  beat 
the  gi-eenhouse  ?  " 

Now,  this  is  just  such  a  case  as  may  be  found  in  many 
a  well-managed  farm,  and  the  carrying  out  of  which 
would  be  no  slight  boon  to  the  female  part  of  the  house- 
liold.  In  general  cases,  the  best  way  to  heat  a  house  is 
to  have  the  meaus  of  doing  so  separately;  but  then,  in 
all  such  cases  as  these,  the  extra  first  expense  would  be 
an  insuperable  objection.  One  httle  difficulty  there  is, 
arising  fi'om  our  correspondent  not  having  perfectly 
made  ujj  his  mind,  whether  to  have  a  gi-eenhouse  or  a 
striking  or  propagating-house.  Let  us  glance  at  the  first. 
And  first,  the  heat  from  the  boiler  and  chimney  will  not 
be  sufficient  for  sucli  a  house  in  severe  weather,  if  an 
average  temperature  of  iy)"  in  winter  is  to  be  maintained. 
If  the  glass  goes  up  to  the  point  of  the  roof,  there  will  be 
about  eighty  feet  of  radiating  smface,  less  the  wood  the 
roof  contains.  With  roof  fixed,  and  accommodation  for 
wood  ventilators,  there  will  still  be  sixty  or  seventy  feet, 
and  then,  with  three  feet-and-a-half  to  four  feet  upright 
glass  in  front,  there  would  be  thiity  or  forty  leet  more. 
Now,  the  chief  means  of  counteracting  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  this,  would  be  the  heat  of  the  chimney,  but 
only  one  side  of  that  would  affect  the  partition  wall, 
and  that  is  four  inches  thick.  The  chief  part  of  tlie 
heat  would  spend  itself  in  heating  the  boiling-house  ; 
and  though,  by  this  means,  the  partition  wall  would  be 
comfortable,  it  would  not  be  hot  enough  to  keep  sharp 
frost  out.  But  without  resorting  to  steam  or  hot  water, 
could  nothing  else  be  done?  We  think  there  could. 
Instead  of  having  the  boiler  in  the  middle,  it  may  be 
placed  near  one  end,  and  then,  instead  of  taking  the 
flue  right  up  into  the  chimney,  it  might  pass  through 
the  partition  wall,  along  the  house,  at  the  back  or  other- 
wise, and  ascend  in  a  chimney  at  the  farther  end.  If, 
for  such  a  house,  a  damper  was  placed  in  the  chimney, 
it  would  be  seldom  indeed  a  fir-e  would  be  required  at 
night. 

Then,  again,  without  this  flue,  instead  of  the  four- 
inch  brick-work,  an  iron  plate  might  be  fixed  in  the 
partition  wall,  against  the  boiler,  and  in  addition,  a  close 
cliambor,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  wide,  might  be 
formed  round  the  boiler  and  its  flues,  with  two  openings 
from  that  chamber  into  the  house;  one  at  the  bottom 
for  the  cold  air  entering,  and  one  at  the  top  for  the  issue 
of  the  hot  air.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  keep  on  a 
small  fire  at  night,  then  by  using  a  closish  lid  for  the 
boiler,  a  damper  for  the  chimney,  a  fair  portion  of  beat 
would  be  forced  through  the  upper  opening. 

But,  secondly,  woidd  the  heat  fi'om  the  chimney,  ajid 
these  means,  injure  the  plants  when  the  boiler  was 
used  all  day '!  In  the  case  of  the  chimney,  it  woidd  not, 
if  air  was  given  above  it.  In  the  case  of  the  flue, 
vessels  of  water  could  be  set  on  it,  and  more  an-  would 
be  required ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  chambers,  the  holes 
could  be  stopped  at  pleasure,  and  when  opened,  the  air, 
if  deemed  necessary,  might  pass  over  vessels  of  water. 

Thirdly,  woidd  any  of  these  means  beat  our  proposed 
steam-pipe?  I  think  not,  but  with  steam  so  applied,  I 
have  had  no  great  experience.  But  for  choking  them 
with  the  roots,  I  would  have  advised  two  small  pipes  for 
circidatiug  hot-water,  with  cocks  or  plugs,  to  put  on  or 
ofi'  heat  at  pleasure.  As  it  is,  care  must  be  taken  that 
some  careless  boy  does  not  clog  your  steam-pijie.  It 
should  be  placed  near  the  top  of  the  boiler,  with  means 
of  shutting  it  up  at  pleasure.     I  woidd  take  the   pipe 
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through  the  partition  wall,  tdong  the  back,  across  the 
ond,  then  along  tho  front,  and  through  Iho  end  wall, 
tiunishiug  it  there  with  a  stop  cock,  to  allow  tho  con- 
densed water  to  rim  away. 

But,  t'ourthlj',  if  you  did  all  this,  I  would  not  be 
satisfied  unless  you  added  two  or  three  feet  to  the  width 
of  your  liouso,  for  as  it  is,  you  roust  tako  up  about  tho 
third  of  it  in  path  room.  But,  perhaps,  you  cannot  go 
farther  soutli  ;  well,  by  placing  your  upright  iVont  glass 
near  the  outside  of  your  stone  wall,  you  will  gain  the 
'best  part  of  a  foot  in  width,  making  the  space  seven  feet, 
instead  of  six.  Then,  instead  of,  as  yon  propose,  having 
the  entrance  to  the  boiler  and  the  greenhouse  close  to 
tlic  partition  wall,  place  the  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
end  of  each  respectively,  and  they  will  look  as  symme- 
trical in  the  one  case  as  the  other,  while  the  advantage 
will  be,  you  can  open  your  green  liouso  door  opposite  to  a 
pathway  near  the  middle.  Tiien,  fnrtlier,  supposing 
your  front  wall  to  be  two-and-a-half  feet  in  height,  you 
might  have  a  sliolf  tliere  two  feet  in  width ;  then,  at 
three-and-a-half  i'eet  ii'om  the  ground  at  tho  back,  you 
miglit  have  a  platform,  or  the  lowest  of  three  sliclves, 
ten  inches  wide,  or  more  shelves  if  you  wished  small 
plants.  While,  beneath  this,  there  would  be  stowage 
room  for  many  things  in  a  dormant  state  in  winter. 

But  for  my  limited  space,  I  miglit  enlarge  on  the 
appropriateness  of  such  a  stnicture  for  pmpagatiricj — a 
small  pipe  from  tlie  boiler,  conveying  the  steam  at  once 
into  recesses  formed  by  large  stones,  eliuliers,  &c., 
covered  with  smaller  ones — and  how,  not  only  green- 
houses, but  hot-houses,  might  be  heated,  by  such  steam 
discliarging  itself  into  a  close  chamber,  formed  of  heat- 
conducting  material ;  but  this  would  be  e.x.pensivc,  and 
I  must  stop.  &.  i'lSH. 

.       LUCULIA  CULTURE. 

LucuLiA  ORATrssTMA  (The  most-agreeable  Luculia), 
is  a  native  of  Nepaul.  ft  is  a  branclung  slirub,  with 
large  lam-el-like  leaves,  and  tenninal  heads  of  very  fra- 
grant pinkish  flowers,  blooming  in  winter.  Each  flower 
IS  about  half-an-inch  across ;  the  petals,  four  in  number, 
flat,  and  spreading. 

Luculia  Pinciana  (Pince's  Luculia)  is  like  tho  fonner 
in  all  its  parts,  excepting  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  pure  white.     Plants  of  either  cost  ;3s.  (>d. 

These  two  charming  plants  are  great  ornaments  to 
tlie  stove  when  in  bloom ;  and  the  delicious  fi-agrance 
of  their  blossoms  deservedly  render  them  gi'eat  favourites 
with  such  cultivatoi-s  as  are  successful  in  growing  them 
to  perfection.  L.  Pinciana,  though  equally  handsome, 
ancl  quite  as  fragrant  as  the  former,  is  rather  more 
difticidt  to  bloom.  We  have  bloomed  it  at  Pine-apple- 
place,  but  by  no  means  so  well  or  freely  as  L.  gratimma. 
We  possess  a  specimen  of  this  species  that,  this  winter, 
had  more  than  twenty  heads  of  bloom  upon  it.  It  is, 
however,  in  a  warm  conservatory,  planted  out  in  the 
border,  that  these  plants  show  themselves  off'  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  There  is  a  plant  of  L.  gratissima 
planted  out  in  the  border  of  the  couservatoiy  in  tho 
Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  that  gi-ows  and 
blooms  in  great  profusion,  scenting  tlie  air  of  the  whole 
house  with  its  agreeable  perfume.  We  cannot  too 
sti'ongly  recommend  this  fine  plant  to  the  notice  of  such 
cultivators  as  may  not  possess  it.  If  attention  is  paid 
to  the  following  particulars  of  culture,  these  plants  may 
be  made  to  gi'ow,  and  induced  to  bloom,  as  easy  as  any 
plants  we  know. 

Soil. — These  plants,  being  of  a  woody  character,  re- 
quire a  somewhat  strong  soil.  We  use  a  compost  of 
good  strong  loam,  one-half  ;  leaf-mould,  one-quarter  ; 
and  turfy  peat,  one-quarter,  with  a  small  admi.\ture  of 
sand,  just  to  keep  it  moderately  open  and  porous. 
These,  after  a  due  prepaiatiou  of  tuiiiing  over  to  de- 


compose the  vegetable  parts,  arc  well  mixed  together  at 
tho  time  of  potting,  but  without  sifting.  Tho  mixture 
is  then  placed  in  a  situation  to  dry  and  warm,  and  when 
it  is  in  order  it  is  placed  upon  the  bench. 

rolling. — Tho  best  season  for  this  operation  is  about 
the  middle  of  March.  The  plants  having  been  severely 
pruned-in  about  a  month  previously,  arc  brought  into 
tho  polling  shed,  t^u-nod  out  of  their  pels,  the  old 
drainage  picked  out  from  amongst  the  roots,  and  as 
much  of  the  old  soil  removed  as  can  be  done  without 
injuring  them.  In  the  meantime  a  fresh  pot,  two  sizes 
larger,  is  prepai'ed  to  receive  the  plant.  If  an  old  pot, 
it  is  weU  cleaned  by  a  thorough  washing ;  if  a  new  one, 
by  steepmg  it  in  water  for  awhile.  The  pot  is  then 
thoroughly  drained,  by  first  laying  a  largo  piece  of 
broken  pot  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  then  a  few  less 
pieces  upon  and  around  it,  and  lastly,  about  one  inch  for 
a  medium  plant,  and  two  inches  for  a  large  one,  of 
smaller-sized  potsherds  over  them.  We  place  some 
rough  pieces  of  tho  compost,  and  as  much  soil  u])on 
tliat  as  will  raise  tho  ball  nearly  level  with  the  rim  of 
the  pot ;  then  we  spread  the  loosened  roots  as  much  as 
possible  amongst  the  new  soil,  and  tho  soil  is  gradually 
worked  among  the  roots  till  the  pot  is  filled.  Alter  that, 
a  gentle  watering  is  given,  just  to  settle  the  earth,  and 
the  plants  are  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove. 

Cultivation  in  Pots.— It  requires  rather  more  heat  than 
the  greenhouse  to  cause  it  to  grow  sti'ong.  This  is 
indispensable  to  bring  out  fine  large  heads  of  flowers. 
It  will  exist  in  a  greenhouse,  but  never  flom'ishes  so 
well,  at  least,  in  pots.  Planting  it  out  in  a  conservatory 
is  another  affair.  Many  plants  will  do  well  planted  out 
in  a  cooler  house,  that  would  thrive  very  indiflorently  in 
a  pot  in  the  same  temperature ;  the  plants  in  pots  being 
placed  in  a  moderately-heated  house  (50"  to  b'i°  in 
spring,  and  tiO°  to  05°  in  summer)  flourish  exceedingly 
well.  As,  for  instance,  the  plant  did  here  mentioned 
above,  and  managed  as  we  have  indicated. 

Summer  Treatment. — After  the  plants  have  made  a 
considerable  growth,  they  should  be  placed  out-of-doors 
in  a  warm  sheltered  nook  of  the  garden,  and  kept  there 
till  the  end  of  August,  giving  them  liberal  supplies  of 
water,  and  syringing  them  freely,  to  keep  them  clear  of 
red  spider. 

Winter  Treatment. — In  September,  bring  the  plants 
into  a  gTeenhouse,  and  keep  them  there  till  the  end  of 
October,  then  remove  them  into  the  stove,  where  they 
will  soon  show  flower. 

Propagation. — The  only  way  to  propagate  these  plants 
is  by  cuttings.  The  very  youngest  shoots  are  the  best 
ibr  tills  purpose,  and  a  discrimination  must  be  used  ;  and 
even  in  them  the  strong  leading  shoots  are  too  full  of 
sap,  and  will  damp  oft'  immediately,  therefore  the  small 
weak  side-shoots  must  be  taken ;  cut  them  off'  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  trim  olf  the  lower  leaves,  leaving  the 
two  small  uppermost  ones  on.  The  cuttings  must  be 
small,  not  more  than  two  joints  below  the  leaves;  put 
them  in  a  duly-prepared  cutting-pot,  well  drained,  with 
soil  vqion  the  drainage  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  that  inch  to  be  filled  up  witli  the  purest  white 
sand ;  give  a  gentle  watering  after  the  cuttings  ai-e  put 
in,  and  place  them  under  a  hand-light  upon  a  heated 
bed  of  sand  or  coal-ashes.  Bell-glasses  are  too  close  for 
them ;  they  soon  damp  oft'  imder  them.  Great  care  is 
requisite  in  watering,  shading,  and  giving  air  in  the 
mornings  for  an  hour,  to  allow  them  to  dry.  'Wa  have 
struck  hundreds  here  by  this  method  carefuUy  pursued. 
As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  pot  tliem  off  directly,  place 
them  under  the  hand-hght  again  for  a  fortnight,  and 
then  gi-adually  harden  them  oft'  to  bear  the  full  sun  and 
ah-.  T.  AppLiiBY. 
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MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Auricula  (Verax). — No  dependence  ran  he  placed  on 
Auricula  blooms  now,  but  tlie  one  sent  is  Privnteer, 
though  now  unlike  it.  With  respect  to  some  of  the 
Societies  adoptiug  the  same  flowers  as  we  have  among 
the  novelties,  the  only  instances  we  know  of  are  those 
in  which  we  gave  an  opinion  first,  and  there  is  no 
Society  hardy  enough  to  dispute  our  opinion  when 
favourable.  With  regard  to  the  Pelargoniums,  Magnet 
and  Chieftain,  we  approved  the  former,  and  condemned 
the  latter,  on  the  same  day.  We  did  not  kno.w  that  the 
National  had  given  the  Chieftain  a  certificate. 

Roses  (Andrew). — The  two  roses  are  Fallenhunj  and 
the  Crimson  China.  It  is  the  forcing  that  has  spoiled 
the  colour,  or  rather  changed  it,  for,  though  paler,  they 
are  as  pretty.  The  reason  the  others  have  pushed  shoots 
without  bloom  is  this,  the  change  of  temperature  has 
been  too  sudden,  or  the  plants  had  not  been  sufficiently 
rested,  but  the  former  is  the  most  likely. 

Budding  Roses  (IF.IF.).— W^ilkinson,  of  Ealing, 
recommended  us  dormant  buds  last  year,  and  they 
tiu-ned  out  so  well  that  we  shall  have  them  in  future 
when  we  want  new  roses.  They  gi-ew  well,  and  bloomed 
strong,  although  in  pots.  W.  W.'s  other  question  shall 
be  answered  in  an  article  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Notch 
in  the  Verbena." 

Camelltas. — S.M.'s  flowers  had  in  pai-t  fallen ;  neither 
of  them,  however,  were  seedlings.  One  is  Chandlerii, 
in  its  blotched  state,  not  uncommon.  One  Ilalfuhi,  a 
foreigner,  but  fine.  The  third,  two  flowers  on  the  stem, 
is  The  Kin/j,  which  once  came  out  at  a  large  price,  more 
than  it  was  worth,  though  a  pretty  and  distinct  striped 
variety.  The  plant  that  has  dropped  all  its  buds,  is  in 
bad  health.  It  has  been  too  wet,  or  too  dry,  or  has  suf- 
fered a  sudden  change  of  temperatiue. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  seems  astonished  that  the  National 
Floricttltural  Society,  up  to  a  certain  date,  should  have 
recommended  more  than  a  dozen  Pelargoniums,  and 
says  we  shall  have  more  difficulty  in  choosing  than  ever, 
but  the  society,  in  fact,  recommends  no  less  than 
twenty-five  ;  more,  in  fact,  than  all  the  dealers  ever  had 
the  couscienoe  to  put  forth  in  a  season.  We  wiU  give 
the  names.  Advancer,  Elise,  Formonssimmn,  Ganymede, 
Optimum,  Maijnct,  Mountain  of  Light,  Ariiidne,  ArcthuM, 
Caliban,  Chieftain,  Enchantress,  Gypsy  Queen,  Miranda, 
Purple  standard,  Richard  Cohdcn,  Rubens,  Attraction, 
Beauty  of  St.  Johns  Wood,  Fireball,  First  of  May, 
Harold,  Incomparable,  Lady  Emma,  and  Queen  of  the 
Fancies,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  belonged  to 
judges,  and  members  of  the  committee  who  appoint  and 
pay  the  judges. 

Ajiateur. — As  well  as  we  recollect,  Cornet  is  a  fancy 
flower,  red  and  white  ;  very  showy  ;  raised  by  Dr. 
Bushell,  who,  finding  some  of  the  trade  ran  it  down, 
perhaps  with  a  view  of  buying  the  stock  cheap,  deter- 
mined on  sending  it  out  at  2s.  Gd.  Had  it  got  into  the 
trade,  it  would  have  been  7s.  6d.  at  the  least.  We  need 
hardly  mention  that,  for  those  who  want  them  to  grow 
as  a  garden  ornament,  the  fancy  flowers  are  by  far  the 
most  sho\vy. 

Chrvsan'themuji  Seed. — H.  H.  H.  must  not  hope  to 
ripen  many  seeds  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  when  it 
is  ripe  it  is  plump  and  hard.  We  cannot,  from  the  dried 
pod  sent,  flattened  as  it  is,  tell  the  plant  it  belongs  to, 
perhaps  the  writer  will  send  word  what  was  the  fonn 
and  colour  of  the  flower.  Some  Campa7mlas  give  a  pod 
that,  if  flattened,  would  bo  like  it;  again,  if  the  plants 
were  very  large,  we  can  hardly  call  it  a  bedding  sort, 
although  it  might  be  planted  in  borders.  Verbenas  may 
be  occasionally  preserved  through  the  winter  by  covering 
them  with  litter,  but  they  should  bo  propagated  by  out- 
tings,  and  the  old  roots  not  cared  for. 


VERBENA  CULTURE  FOB  EXHIBITING. 

{Continued  from  page  HI i.) 
PREPAKING   PLANTS   FOR  EXHIBIIIOX. 

In  our  last  paper  we  endeavoured  to  show  how  cut 
flowers  should  be  got  ready  for  caro'ing  to,  and  puttmg 
upon  the  tables  at  the  place  of  exhibiUon     It  is  now 
our  intention  to   treat  upon  preparing  and   couveymg 
plants  in  pots  to  the  same  place,  the  e.^lhlbltlon-room  or 
tent.     T)ie  grand  business  on  which  success  prmcipaUy 
depends,  is  having  the  plants  neatly  ti-ained,  and  m  lull 
bliom  on  the  day.     To  attain  this  object,  a  considerable 
amount  of  daily  care  is  quite  necessary.     1  here  must 
be  no  lagging  or  neglect.     The  plants  should  be  potted, 
and  tliat  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  proper  si/.ed  po  s. 
Some  societies  restrict  the  grower  to  certain  sized  pots, 
both  for  the  sake  of  nnitbrmity,  and  to  give  all  the  ex- 
hibitors an  equal  chance.    And  if  the  society  or  com- 
mittee have  amongst  them  persons  of  expenence,  who 
are  capable  of  givmg  advice  as  to  the  proper  size  ot 
pots  Verbenas  ought  to  be  exhibited  in,  so  as  to  show 
them  ofi-  to  the  best  advantage,  the  regulatiou  will  he 
very  proper  and  wise.     But  then  the  society  should  let 
this  remilation  or  nde  be  made  public    m  such  away 
that  every  exhibitor  should  be  aware  of  its  existence  as 
soon  as  possible.     At  least  three  months  notice  should 
be  given  of  the  size  of  pots  required.     ^^  here  there   s 
no  notice  given,  of  course  the  matter  ot  size  o.  pots 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  growers      it  mere 
is  a  nile  to  the  efi-ect  of  limiting  of  size  of  the  pots  let 
the  plants  be  placed  in  them  at  least  two  months  belore 
the  day  of  exhibition.     Then  the  training,  as  we  have 
described  it,  must  be  constantly  attended  to,  whatever 
method  is  adopted.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  set  one  day 
apart  for  this  business,  in  each  week,  and  having  set 
that  day,  to  regularly  keep  it  for  the  puiTOse,  weather 
permitting.     By  doing  so.  the  work  will  be  sure  to  be 
well  done  ;  every  shoot  wiU  be  kept  in  its  place.  and  by 
being  attended  to  so  often,  there  will  be  less  difficulty 
in  brin'-ing  each  shoot  into  the  desired  position. 

Wat^ring.-The  health   of  the    plants,    and    conse- 
quently strength  to  produce  fine  blooms,  depends  greatly 
upon  the  due  application  of  water.     In  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  whilst  there  is  the  least  appearance  of 
cold  nights,  the  water  should  be  given  in  the  morning, 
but  when  the  days  lengthen,  and  the  power  of  the  sun 
increases,  and  the  gi-owth  of  the  plants  is  progressing 
rapidly,  it  is  evident  that  the  plants  wdl  reqiure  moie 
water     It  is  then  advisable  to  give  water  m  the  after- 
noon, to   allow   a   longer  time   dunng   the    night  tor 
the  plants  to  take  up  food,  to  enable  them  to  become 
refreshed,  and  able  to  withstand  the  gi-eater  amount  ot 
evaporation  during  the  longer  and  wai-mer  '!«>;■     |1^^ 
quantity  of  water  to  be  given  at  any  one  ti.ne,  depends 
itpou  the  state  of  the  soU  in  the  pots,  and  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  plants.      It  is  impossible  to   g've   t  e 
precise  quantity,  or  the  times  when  to   water.     1  h  s 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  cultivatoi      I    is 
easy  to  say,  water  a  plant  when  it  wants  it,  b"t  how 
shall  the  young  and  inexperienced  S^'f "' ,'^"°;;„,7f• 
0ne  rule  is  pretty  certain,  and  that  is,  when  the  plant  is 
healthy,  and  shows  tlie  least  iuclinaUon  to  droop  ite 
fohage.  then  it  requires  water.     Some  say,  water  when 
the  siu-face  is  dry,  this  wiU  do,  if  the  same  person  has 
constantly  watered  them,  and  knows  ^'^n^'^'^vf  J'.Z 
state  of  the   soil   underneath    the    surface       ^\l;°"ei 
waters  plants-and  this  applies  to  all  plants  !is«ol   as 
Verbenas-must  ask  liimself  three  questions.    Does  th^ 
plant  require  water?      If  the  reply  be  yf^-"'';'}' ^ 
rnucl,  shaU  I  give  it  ?     As  much  as  wil  tl'«'-o"gl''>  .^"^^ 
the  soU  in  pot  right  to  the  centre  ot  the  ball,     ^^hen 
will  it  require  it  again?     As  soon  as  the  plant  ha  ing 
taken  up  tlic  last  supply,  begins  to  droop  ever  so  1   tie 
and  the  soil  shows  signs  of  dryness.     Or,  it  the  plant 
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be  rather  sickly,  I  must  givo  it  a  smaller  quantity  till 
it  recovers  its  health. 

The  watering,  training,  &c.,  having  been  rightly 
attomlcd  to,  the  next  preparation  is  selecting  the  trusses 
of  hloom.  These  should  bo  borne  ii]iou  the  sti'ongest 
shoots,  and  every  one  as  nearly  equal  in  size,  number  of 
pips,  and  in  the  proper  position,  as  possible.  Should 
there  be  in  any  case  more  pips  to  a  truss  than  can  possibly 
expand,  let  them  bo  carefully  thinned  out  with  a  pair 
of  sharp-pointed  scissors.  This  sliould  be  done  at  an 
early  stage,  to  throw  more  strength  into  those  intended 
to  bloom.  This  point  of  thinning  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  many  think  of: — they  are  afraid,  or  too  care- 
less to  do  it. 

Oiling  Air. — No  flowers  will  thrive  well,  and  bring 
their  colours  to  high  perfection,  without  abundant  sup- 
])lies  of  element,  therefore  give  plenty  on  all  favour- 
able occasions.  On  mQd,  cloudy  days,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  draw  off  the  lights  of  the  frame  or  the  pit 
entirely,  and  let  the  plants  revel  in  the  mild  atmosphere. 

All  these  points  having  been  didy  attended  to,  we 
may  fairly  suppose  the  blooms  will  be  in  fine  order  the 
day  before  the  exhibition.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
consider  Jiow  they  are  to  travel.  Happy  is  the  man  who 
happens  to  have  his  garden  near  the  place,  and  can 
convey  his  plants  on  a  covered  handbarrow,  and  place 
them  upon  the  stage,  uninjured,  at  once,  an  hour  or  two 
before  tbe  judges  enter  to  decide  upon  their  merits.  He 
is  reUeved  of  a  world  of  care.  But  he  who  dwells  at  a 
distance,  need  not  despair,  if  his  Mowers  are  up  to  the 
mark  of  excellence.  He  will  certainly  have  to  bestow 
a  Uttle  more  trouble  in  tying  his  flowers  close  and  firmly 
to  sticks,  encircling  the  stems  with  a  little  cotton  wool, 
to  preserve  them  from  being  injured.  Then  place  the 
plants  in  a  spring  van,  first  covering  the  bottom  with  a 
few  inches  of  coal-ashes  or  sand.  This  will  keep  the 
pots  from  sliding  about,  and  causing  the  branches  of 
the  plants  to  rub  against  each  other.  Having  arrived 
safely  at  the  place,  the  plants  must  be  carefully  lifted 
out,  the  sticks  removed,  and  also  the  cotton  wool  and 
every  other  unnecessary  appendage,  used  as  protectives 
during  the  journey.  Then  dress  over  the  flowers,  clip 
off  any  that  have  been  injui'ed,  and  bring  others  into 
view  in  their  place.  If  a  little  green  moss  be  laid  over 
the  soil,  it  will  both  look  neat  and  tidy,  and  keep  the 
soil  moist  in  the  pots.  They  are  now  fairly  before  the 
judges,  and  may  be  left  to  their  arbitration  with  the 
consoling  thought,  that  whether  they  win,  or  no,  every- 
thing has  been  done  to  the  best  of  your  judgment. 

T.  Appleby. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

This  significant  term,  in  its  more  extended  sense, 
involves  a  very  important  part  in  the  covenant  be- 
tween "  landlord  and  tenant,"  as  regidating  that  due 
variation  of  crops,  whereby  the  land  may  not  be  deterio- 
rated in  value  to  the  one — nor  the  other  denied  that 
proper  amount  of  produce  due  to  his  industry :  this 
important  subject  which  in  that  case  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  most  eminent  agricultmists  of  the  day, 
and  not  unfrequently  given  rise  to  vexatious  disputes 
and  Utigation,  is  also  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
horticultiu'ist,  whose  operations,  though  less  extensive 
than  those  of  the  other  great  section  of  "cultivators  of 
the  soil,"  is  yet  one  demanding  our  most  serious  attention ; 
and  the  spring  crops  being  shortly  to  he  committed  to 
the  earth,  we  make  a  few  remarks  in  the  way  of  assist- 
ing the  inexperienced  in  the  com'se  most  prudent  to 
pursue. 

Wc  believe  the  writers  of  most  works  on  cultui'al 
afl'airs  agree,  that  a  crop  ripening  its  seeds  is  the  one  most 
deteriorating  to  the  ground  producing  it;  and,  aotuig  on 
that  principle,  many  landlords  forbid  two  corn  crops 


in  succession,  miless  the  second  one  receive  that  gene- 
rous assistance  which  is  supposed  to  support  it,  without 
calling  forth  more  than  the  energies  of  the  land  can  pro 
pci-ly  spare.  Now,  though  this  can  hardly  be  met  by  any 
analagous  case  in  ordinary  gardening,  yet  from  it  we 
may  draw  a  useful  lesson,  for  here  we  see  it  hinted,  that 
two  crops  alike,  impoverish  the  land  to  a  much  greater 
amount  than  two  crops  of  diilerent  kinds,  otiier  things 
being  equal  in  both  cases.  Now,  though  we  do  not  scruple, 
now  and  then,  at  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  farmer's  book, 
we  are  far  from  certain  whether  in  this  ease,  it  is  he,  or 
tha  gardener,  that  has  copied  the  other's  practice.  But, 
leaving  that  question,  let  us  direct  ourselves  to  the  result 
it  has  on  the  well-being  of  the  crops  influenced  by  it,  and 
though  we  do  not  pretend  to  name  the  various  salts, 
alkalies,  &c.,  which  learned  men  tell  us  a  crop  of  cabbages 
withdraws  from  the  earth,  neither  would  the  uncouth 
titles  such  substances  are  known  by  tend  much  to  en- 
lighten the  paths  of  ordinary  cultivation,  yet  it  requires 
no  great  amoimt  of  chemical  lore,  to  prove  that  two 
crops  must  absb'act  a  mucli  greater  amount  of  such  sub- 
stances than  one.  Tlris  axiom  we  may  lay  down  as  a 
"  fixed  law,"  and  as  such  let  us  now  consider  its  beai'ings, 
beginning  first  with  that  important  section  the  Cabbage- 
worts,  or  Brassica  tribe,  which,  as  our  readers  well 
know,  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  kitcben-gai'den 
produce;  and  commencing  with  Cabbages,  let  us  see 
how  that  crop  fares.  It  is  common  to  plant  the  prin- 
cipal sujiply  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring,  and  per- 
haps a  few,  from  spring-sown  plants,  are  planted  out 
early  in  summer ;  these  crops,  after  being  cut,  are  gene- 
rally allowed  to  grow  or  sprout  again,  and  a  crop  of 
sprouts,  varying  in  size  from  medium-sized  hard  cab- 
bages, to  small  shoots  of  only  a  few  gi-een  leaves,  are 
usually  produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  carry  on  the 
supply  until  the  middle  of  winter,  or  early  spring  of  the 
year  following.  This  successional,  and  often  useful  crop, 
is  sometimes  dispensed  with,  when  the  means  and  wishes 
of  the  proprietor  enable  him  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
cabbages  from  young  plants,  which  we  have  sometimes 
done ;  but  as  we  never  coidd  see  any  particular  benefit 
in  the  plan,  commensurate  with  the  extra  expense,  &c., 
we  have  abandoned  it  in  cases  where  not  particularly 
wanted,  and  regard  the  duties  of  the  Cabbage  as  only 
half  performed  when  it  has  yielded  us  the  first  "  firm 
head;"  and  the  [crop  of  sprouts  wliich  foUow,  form 
dishes  of  "  greens "  for  common  use  all  through  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  autumn,  and  early  winter,  and 
being  young  and  tender,  form  no  bad  accompaniment  to 
other  good  things. 

While  treating  on  this  subject,  we  may  give  the  inex- 
perienced a  hint  worth  noting  down,  and  it  is  this: — in 
cutting  the  first  crop  of  cabbages,  be  sure  not  to  cut 
any  more  leaves  off  than  are  wanted  with  the  cabbage  ; 
inattention  to  this  simple  matter  will  deprive  you  of 
the  use  of  more  than  half  the  second  crop.  We  have 
often  been  grieved  to  see  the  cottager  stiip  his  cabbage 
stalks  of,  what  we  may  call,  "  their  very  heart's  blood ; " 
the  term,  doubtless,  is  not  a  polite  one,  but  it  is  not  far 
from  the  truth,  and  we  have  witnessed  it  literally  become 
so ;  and  in  a  plant  less  tenacious  of  life  than  the  cab- 
bage it  would  oftener  prove  so. 

However,  as  this  is  a  digression,  we  must  retui-n  to 
our  text,  and  consider  ourselves  as  looking  over  a  plot 
of  cabbages,  or  rather  what  once  was  such  ;  a  moment- 
ary glance  will  tell  us  that,  in  catering  for  the  Idtchen, 
the  demand  had  been  greater  than  the  supply,  or,  what 
is  nearer  the  mark,  the  thoughtful  "  kitchen  server"  had 
kept  cutting  from  them,  saving  greens  in  another  place 
for  future  use  ;  all,  therefore,  that  we  have  before  us  is  a 
mass  of  naked  stalks,  forked  and  branched  like  minia- 
ture fndt-trees  headed  down  for  grafting ;  this  crop  we 
shall  suppose  to  have  perl'ormed  its  duty,  and  a  verdict 
for  its  removal  is  given  accorcUngly,  and  the  sooner  the 
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better,  tbat  the  ground  may  have  the  more  time  to 
sweeten,  or  jnepare  for  t'uturo  crops. 

Now,  we  all  know  the  cabbage  tribe  are  gross  feeders, 
i.  e.,  they  live  or  thrive  on  tliosc  juices  which  dung  and 
other  enriching  things  su])ply,  and,  consequently,  after 
their  removal,  we  may  infer  that  the  ground  ought  to 
have  those  substances  returned  which  it  had  parted 
with  in  supporting  the  late  crop.  Now,  this  is  the  sub- 
ject our  agricultural,  or,  1  ought  to  say,  horticultural 
chemists  have  been  aiming  at  ibr  a  long  time,  which  is, 
returning  to  the  ground  those  elementally  substances 
only,  which  they  tell  us  the  crop  "  only  "  abstracted 
from  it.  Hitherto  their  experience  has  not  confirmed 
them  tn  be  right  in  all  cases ;  and  that  concentrated 
form,  in  which  they  tell  us  manure  may  bo  used,  has,  in 
many  instiUices  where  tried,  proved  the  crop  to  be  concen- 
trated also,  therefore  we  advise  our  gardening  friends 
who  are  anxious  for  their  crops  to  excel,  to  treat  them 
liberally  with  enriching  substances  of  a  bulky  nature, 
rather  than  one  said  to  be  the  essence  of  what  is 
wanted.  In  this  respect  we  do  not  include  tank-water, 
which,  if  given  strong,  is  diluted  by  the  elements.  But 
we  certainly  have  more  faith  in  a  good  dunging  than  in 
that  niggardly  dusting  or  dredging  which  the  high  price 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  saltpetre,  or  guano,  compel  us  to  be 
satisfied  with  when  they  are  nscd,  that  1  would 
sti'ongly  advise  the  enthusiastic  experimentalist  to  try 
the  merits  of  the  latter  on  a  small  scale,  until  he  be 
satisfied  of  its  efficiency,  and  in  such  crops  as  he  is 
most  anxious  to  prosper,  good  farm-yard  manure  is 
seldom  used  in  vain.  Therefore,  we  presTimo  the  cab- 
bage stalks  to  be  condemned,  and  the  ground  not  having 
been  trenched  for  some  years,  we  wUl  advise  its  beiug 
done  now,  in  the  manner  we  explained  some  weeks  ago, 
burying  the  stalks  and  any  other  waste  in  the  bottom, 
the  dung  in  the  middle,  and  returning  the  top  soil  to 
the  top  again.  This  plan  we  suppose  to  be  followed  out, 
our  next  duty  is  to  consider,  or  rather  that  should  have 
been  done  long  ago,  what  crop  ought  next  to  foUow. 

Cabbages  we  suppose  to  requu'e  nutriment  of  the 
same  kinds  as  broccoli,  cauliflowers,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  family ;  they  ought  not,  therefore,  to  bo  fol- 
lowed by  any  such  crops,  and  the  one  that  first  points 
itself  out  to  our  use  is  Potatoes ;  Carrots  we  strongly 
object  to,  the  slugs  that  usually  harbour  in  the  gi'ound 
where  cabbages  have  been  grown  are  generally  too 
numerous  and  difficult  to  eradicate  to  leave  much  chance 
of  obtaining  a  crop  of  that  delicate-topped  young  vege- 
table ;  besides,  the  wire-worm  and  other  casualties  have 
induced  us  to  prefer  a  piece  of  ground  for  carrots  that 
has  lain  all  winter  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements, 
one  or  two  tiu-nings  in  frosty  weather  being  also  given, 
and  the  previous  crop  may  have  been  Scarlet  Runners, 
or  some  such  crop. 

Now,  thei'e  are  so  many  things  which  mar  that  arrange- 
ment of  rotation,  which,  in  theory,  we  think  the  most 
beautiful,  that  we  are  often  compelled  to  rehnquish 
plans  in  themselves  good  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  some 
which  ought  not  to  be  departed  ii'om.  Oelm-ij,  which  is 
rather  an  extensive  crop,  is  usually  favoiu-ed  with  the 
best  gi'ound  or  situation;  and  in  plantiug  tlie  crop  the 
previous  season,  regard  may  be  had  so  as  that  a  portion 
of  it  may  be  got  off  the  ground  intended  for  Onions 
some  little  time  before  this  crop  is  to  be  sown.  In  fact, 
all  celery  but  the  very  latest,  may  be  gi'own  in  gi-oimd 
intended  for  onions  the  following  year,  observing,  as 
the  celery  is  removed,  to  dig  or  trench  the  gi'ound,  and 
add  what  dung  you  do  apply  in  as  rotten  a  state  as  pos- 
sible ;  that  green  or  fresh  condition,  which  enhances  its 
value  for  some  cx-ops,  is  not  suitable  for  this,  but  we 
will  explain  the  reason  more  fidly  hereafter. 

Peas,  which  occvipy  a  considerable  section  of  the 
garden,  might  foUow  something  in  the  cabbage  way, 
weie  it  not  that  we  strongly  advise  Broooli,  of  the  late 


kinds  to  be  planted  amongst  them,  which,  for  that 
reason,  we  sow  in  di'ills  wide  apart,— but  more  of  tliis 
anon  ;  suilico  it  to  say,  that  where  the  peas  may  have 
followed  such  a  crop  as  Winter  Spinach,  brocoli, 
Brussels  sprouts,  &c.,  may  be  advantageously  planted 
between. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  early  period  at  which  the 
Onion  crop  is  gathered  off,  enables  that  space  to  be 
occupied  by  Winter  Spinach,  or,  it  may  be,  the  first 
crop  of  Spring  Cabbages,  planted  in  September ;  while 
Parsnips,  Leeks,  and  sometimes  Beet,  remaining  in  the 
ground  all  winter,  aflbrd  a  fair  place  for  Peas  and 
Brocoli,  or,  it  may  be,  Broad  Beans. 

The  last  crop  of  Brocoli,  which  ought  to  cany  on  the 
supply  up  to  the  time  the  first  cauliflowers  are  fit  for 
use,  will  be  oil'  Lu  time  to  sow  the  second  and  after- 
crops of  French  Beans.  Lettuce,  and  other  small  crops, 
we  suppose  to  be  gi'own  on  borders,  where  the  rotation 
may  be  varied  by  Early  Potatoes.  Beds  of  seedlings, 
as  sweet  herbs,  the  cabbage  tribe,  &c.,  and  other  minor 
crops,  may  also  be  placed  in  such  situations. 

Now,  though  we  can  hardly  expect  the  above  rotation 
can  be  fully  carried  out,  yet,  by  judicious  management, 
much  may  be  done ;  and  our  purpose  in  pointing  out 
such  changes  as  might  be  beneficially  adopted,  may,  in 
a  general  way,  be  accomplished  without  any  loss  or 
sacrifice.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
market  gardener  (than  whom  no  one  produces  better 
crops)  often  plants  the  very  same  thing  on  his  gi'ound 
year  after  year ;  but  then  he  pays  for  such  hard  usage 
in  the  liberal  amouiU  of  manure  he  treats  his  ground  with 
after  every  crop.  But  the  demands  for  that  commodity 
in  rural  districts  limit  the  quantity  to  the  garden  to  a 
less  amount  than  it  might  be  desired  at  times,  so  that 
all  means  to  husband  that  useftil  article  must  be  adopted. 
In  closing  this  paper  on  the  Rotation  of  Crops,  we 
beg  to  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  that  class  of  cultiva- 
tors who  advocate  mixing  them,  as,  with  the  exception 
of  peas,  whicli,  getting  off  before  late  in  the  summer, 
leave  time  for  the  brocoli  to  grow,  and  a  few  rows  of 
cauliflowers,  &c.,  between  our  beds  of  asparagus,  we 
grow  all  our  other  garden  crops  separate,  and  we  never 
could  see  the  utility  of  trampling  down  one  crop  in  the 
gathering  or  planting  of  another,  so  that  we  abandoned 
the  practice  after  some  little  experience  that  way. 

Kitchex-Gakden  Sundries.  —  Oarlic  and  Shallots 
must  now  be  planted,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Potaio  Onion.  In  dry  weather,  stir  the  gi-oimd  amongst 
Cabbages.  Give  ah'  in  abundance  to  young  Badish.es, 
&c.,  in  fi-ames,  and  sow  some  under  south  walls.  Attend 
to  forcing,  especially  to  Cucumbers,  i\/elons,  Sc.  ;  and  all 
alteration  in  permanent  crops,  as  Artichokes,  Rhubarb, 
Asparagus,  &c.,  may  now  be  done,  and  new  plantations 
made  when  necessaiy.  J.  Kobsox. 


WINTERING  BEES. 


WrLL  3  om-  readers  be  smjiriscd  if  I  di'aw  theii  attention, 
once  more,  to  the  subject  of  irintcrbig  Ices,  a  once  favomite 
subject  of  mine,  although  it  has  gained  for  me  but  little 
credit,  I  fear  ?  I  -will  confess,  that  since  the  discoveiT  of 
the  new  system  of  cottage  bee-keeping,  pubhslied  of  late  in 
your  pages,  I  have  become  much  less  solicitous  ahout  my 
liees  in  mnter,  as  I  cannot  foresee  the  possibility  (my  out- 
door apiary  being  now  entirely  managed  on  that  principle) 
of  any  hive  of  miue  beiug  so  short  of  provisions  in  any 
winter,  even  the  most  ti'jing,  as  to  make  me  fear  for  it  on 
that  score.  Foi-merly,  imtit  it  crossed  my  mind  how  advan- 
tageous in  every  way  it  would  be  to  keep  old  slocks,  instead 
of  2>rime  swarms,  for  breeding  prnTOses,  from  year  to  year, 
I  was  often  mshfuf  to  preser\'e  such  casts  as  I  saw  (from 
their  popiUous  condition  iu  the  aittumn')  evidently  contained 
promising  queens,  these  being  young  queens  to  boot ;  but  I 
well  knew,  and  by  experience  fotmd,  how  difficult  it  was  to 
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keep  these  oasts  through  any  winter,  unless  their  stores 
I  were  far  less  slender  than  they  usually  are;  in  fact,  how 
I  generally  impossibh'  without  caphnts  /''edintj — a  too  trnuble- 
some  business  to  be  often  resorted  to.  Hence,  amoii'4  other 
reasons,  arose  my  anxiety  to  discover  some  method  of 
ilnntniahinij  Iht:  i-OHmtmplioii  of'  food  in  winter^  so  as  to  enable 
ordinary  casts  to  survive  the  casualties  of  that  season.  As, 
however,  I  have  now  no  inducement  to  keep  casts  (of  whicli 
the  very  name  should,  henceforth,  he  banished  from  apimian 
literature),  my  solicituile  about  ray  hives,  on  tlie  score  of 
their  maintenance  dm'ing  winter,  is,  I  repeat,  nnich  dimi- 
nished ;  still,  the  wuUeriug  of  bees,  with  a  view  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mlnhmtm  i/iianlili/  of  honey  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  hive  iu  good  health  and  strength,  remains  a  subject 
of  interest,  as  tending  to  increase  very  considerably  the 
bee-master's  ultimate  i)rofit  from  his  bees.  Now  T  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  novel 
kind  of  bee-house,  of  which  the  construction  is  such  as  to 
afford,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  the  most  effectual  means 
of  wintering  hives  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  with  the 
least  possible  trouble.  I  am  indebted  to  your  correspondent, 
R.,  for  the  suggestion,  whicli  wiU  be  found  at  page  211)  of 
Miner's  work  on  bees — a  work  which,  idthough  "  dogmatic  " 
indeed  (and,  I  may  add,  abounding  in  extravagant  Ameri- 
canisms, and  republican  conceit,  of  both  style  and  matter), 
is  yet,  certainly,  a  "  useful  sort  of  book  "  in  its  way.  The 
American  bee-liouse,  illustrated  in  that  book,  and  I  presume, 
of  the  author's  invention,  appeal's  to  me  to  be  the  ne  plus 
ii/Irn  of  bee-houses  ;  indeed,  so  delighted  am  I  with  it,  that 
I  have,  within  the  last  week,  had  one  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  to  stand  in  my  garden.  It  is  not  only  ad- 
luu'able  because  of  the  facility  it  offei-s  for  the  perfect 
irinieriny  of  hives,  but  it  may  be  so  placed  as  to  enjoy  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sunniest  aspect  (say  S.  or  S.E.)  without 
the  hives  being  exposed  to  the  actual  rays  of  the  sun 
dm-ing  the  heat  of  summer,  at  the  same  tune  that  they  may 
experience  its  direct  wai'mtli  as  often  as  is  necessary  or 
advantageous  to  assist  in  maturing  the  brood.  To  waste 
no  more  words,  however,  in  its  praise,  let  us  proceed  to 
examine  the  house  itself  as  seen  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  Mr.  Miner  describes  it  in  the  following  words  ; — 
"  The  out  (he  says)  represents  a  house  13  feet  long,  G  feet 


high,  and  0  feet  wide.  The  ends  and  back  are  enclosed, 
except  a  space  one  foot  wide  (at  the  back)  directly  opposite 
the  lower  section  of  the  hives.  The  space  is  provided  witli 
a  shutter,  hung  on  hinges,  and  duiing  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May  (the  breeding  season),  it  should  be  closed. 
The  remainder  of  the  year  it  should  be  open,  unless  in  cer- 
taui  cii-cumstances  of  very  heavy  winds  existing,  when  it 
would  be  proper  to  close  it  again  for  brief  periods.  The 
shutter  here  aUuded  to  is  made  from  any  boai-d,  measuring 
twelve  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide,  and  bracketed  to  prevent 
warping.  During  the  heat  of  summer,  a  breeze  wiD  con- 
stantly be  plajing  around  the  hives,  when  arranged  on  this 
plan,  giving  the  bees  health  and  activity,  and  dming  the 
winter  they  will  stay  at  home  (this  breeze  acting  as  a  re- 
frigerator) where  they  belong.  It  may  be  perceived  in  the 
cut  that  a  portion  of  the  structm-e  is  closed  below  the  roof 
in  front.  This  portion  of  the  front  thus  covered  is  about 
two  feet  wide.    It  is  not  intended  to  be  pei-manently  fast, 


but  one  foot  of  it,  at  least,  in  width  should  swing  on  hinges, 
and  be  susceptible  of  being  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure. 
In  the  spring  of  tlm  year  it  may  lie  raised,  and  the  sim  let 
in,  as  the  heat  of  this  orb,  at  tliat  period,  is  beneficial  in 
aiding  the  bees  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  liive  sutliciently  to  develope  the  brood.  A  very  good 
way  to  bruig  the  hives  within  the  reach  of  the  stm  dming 
the  spring  montlis  is  so  to  construct  the  tioor-board  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  brought  forward,  or  moved  back,  at  plea- 
sure. For  instance,  in  Mari-h,  April,  and  May,  bring  it 
forward  parallel  with  the  front  of  tlio  house,  when  the  sun 
will  shine  with  full  force  upon  the  hives.  When  swarming  is 
over  (better  to  say  wlientlie  swarming  season  «;)proa(7ifs),  and 
the  heat  becomes  oppressive,  let  it  be  moved  back  so  far  as  to 
be  beyond  tlie  reach  of  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  in  the  winter, 
the  further  back  it  is  moved  the  better,  for  the  reason  that 
no  inducement  should  be  afforded  to  cause  the  bees  to  leave 
their  homes,  and  at  this  season  the  front  should  be  closed 
partially  ;  that  is,  the  hoard  that  hangs  on  hinges  should  be 
let  down.  The  rear  being  open  in  ivinter  causes  a  cool 
current  of  air  to  pass  around  the  hives,"  which,  of  course, 
will  check  the  bees  from  issuing  forth,  as  they  might  other- 
wise  do ;  whence,  remaining  still  and  quiet  for  whole  weeks 
together  in  shade  and  cold,  the  consumption  of  honey 
may  he  expected,  with  reason,  to  tUminish  greatly.  He 
adds,  "  the  removal  of  the  tloor-boards  from  front  to  rear, 
and  vice  verm,  will  not  involve  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
the  hives.  It  can  be  eifected  by  shoving  along  the  whole 
together." 

I  think  the  dimensions  of  the  above  house  involve  an 
unnecessary  waste  of  room.  It  appears  to  me  that  by  a 
shght  elevation  (say  of  half-afoot  only),  mth  not  much 
more  than  half  the  length  of  structure,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  widtli  to  three  or  four  feet,  the  same  number  of  hives 
could  be  accommodated  in  two  tiers  or  ranges,  one  above 
the  other,  with  the  same  advantage.  There  should 
be  a  space  of  two  feet-and-a-lialf  between  each  tier,  and 
between  the  upper  shelf  and  the  roof,  to  allow  for  the 
comfortable  working  of  supers  or  glasses.  Also,  it  would 
make  no  difference  whether  hives  of  straw  or  wooden  boxes 
were  made  use  of ;  only  in  the  latter  case  the  thickness  of 
the  wood  should  not  be  less  than  an  inch,  and  the  boxes 
might  be  covered  up  with  matting,  or  sackcloth,  in  very 
severe  weather.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  either  storified_  or 
collateral  colonies  might  be  used  with  all  the  modem  im- 
provements of  floor-boards,  i-c.  In  the  spring  and  autumn 
the  hives  would  be  grudualhj  pushed  forwards  or  backwards, 
so  that  the  bees  might  easily  learn  their  way  in  and  out 
without  difficulty.  To  my  mind,  nothing  can  surpass  this 
sort  of  bee-house,  be  it  constructed  of  brick  or  wood.  Here 
I  can  well  imagine  every  advantage  to  accrue,  of  which  your 
correspondent,  B.,  makes  mention,  viz.,  "  the  sunshine  (  when 
injurious,  for  it  is  sometimes  beneficial),  is  warded  off,  a 
moderate  consumption  of  food  takes  place  in  winter,  internal 
heat  and,  consequently,  eaily  breeding,  is  promoted,  and  by 
means  of  tlie  overhanging  eaves  and  swinging  boards, "  sonie- 
what  of  the  effect  of  shady  walls  and  shrubberies  is  pro- 
duced in  sumiuer."  From  the  opening  observations  of  this 
paper  it  will  be  understood  that  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
titisting  to  what  Mr.  Miner  says  at  page  33-J,  viz.,  that  the 
bees  "will  not  consume  over  one-half  as  much  honey  in 
this  way  as  they  would  if  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
sun  dui-ing  the  winter;"  but,  indeed,  this  bee-house  appears 
to  me  to  meet  all  the  desiderata  in  bee-houses,  without  any 
of  their  inconveniences.  The  cost  of  such  a  structm-e  ought 
not,  I  should  think,  to  exceed  i'4  (which  is  the  cost  of  my 
own,  just  erected),  a  sum  moderate  enough  as  a  shelter  for 
six  stocks,  and  it  might  be  made  to  accommodate  eight 
colonies,  if  all  storified,  their  entrances  being  distant  a  foot- 
anda-half  from  each  other.  A  CouNTKY  Cue.ite. 


MANAGEMENT   OF  GEESE. 

(^Continued  from  page  217.) 

After  enjoying  a  few  sunny  days,  the  goslings  will  soon 
become  hardier,  and  may  be  sent  to  the  common,  or  fields, 
as  soon  as  the  sun  has  been  an  hour  risen ;  for  they  are  pro- 
verbial as  early  risera,  and  will  express  their  impatience  to 
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be  let  out  in  no  very  pleasant  language  to  the  sluggard  who 
ilcliglits  ill  a  late  morning's  nap.  Nearly  every  scliool- 
liuv  Imows  that  it  was  their  gabbling  which  gave  the 
alarm  to  the  Komans,  and  thereby  saved  Home  from  being 
captured  by  the  Gauls;  and  geese  were  long  after  that 
venerated  by  that  superstitious  people.  Still,  care  sliould 
be  taken  not  to  expose  them,  even  at  a  week  old,  to  too 
much  rain,  though  a  brisk  shower  would  not  injm-e  them, 
as,  in  such,  they  will  creep  under  their  mothers;  but  if  a 
continuous  rain,  the  mothers  will  not  settle  long  in  a  place, 
consequently  the  young  ones  are  then  liable  to  get  soaked 
with  the  wet,  and,  as  I  said  before,  this  has  a  dangerous 
effect  on  them;  therefore,  when  such  is  the  case,  which 
often  happens  at  this  luisettled  season  of  the  year  (the  be- 
ginning of  April),  I  would  advise  to  keep  them  under  cover 
fn  an  "empty  out-house  dm-ing  a  heavy  rain,  and  feed  them 
with  tliiclc  oatmeal  mashes,  mixed  with  small-chopped, 
curled  greens,  or  any  of  the  sorts  of  kale  which  every  cot- 
tager ought  to  have  in  his  garden  at  that  time ;  this  they 
reUsh  much,  and  will  thrive  well  on,  and  even  if  the  weather 
he  propitious  they  ought  to  have  a  meal  of  this  even-  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  at  three  weeks  old  a  few  dry  oats  may 
be°  thrown  among  them,  which  they  will  soon  learn  to  eat, 
and  thrive  on  amazingly. 

After  learning  to  eat  oats,  the  mashes  may  be  discontinued. 
There  is  another  sort  of  grain  which  was  a  few  years  ago 
much  used  by  the  cottagers  in  this  vicuiity  in  feeding  then- 
geese  and  gosUngs  at  this  stage,  called  "  Swimmings ;"  that  , 
is,  the  light  refuse  barley  wliich  swims  at  the  top  on  being  | 
steeped  by  the  maltsters.     These  were  used  when  oats  were  j 
so  high  in  price  that  the  cottagers  coidd  not  afford  to  pur- 
cliase°thein,  and  the  swimmings  were  then  considered  as  a 
good  substitute  for  oats,  though,  of  course,  they  had  not  the 
feeding  qualities  in  them  whicli  oats  had ;  but  now  the  latter 
are  as  cheap  as  swimmings,  and  are  generally  preferred  for 
tliat  purpose  in  this  neighbourhood. 

By  the  way,  when  great  numbers  of  geese  are  kept  on  a 
common,  there  must  be  different  marks  put  on  them,  to 
distinguish    the    respective    docks    from   one    another,    as 
they  are  very  apt  to  get  mixed  when  young.      Each  coU 
tager,   therefore,  ought,   and  is  obliged,  to  have   different 
marks,  which  is  usually  made  on  the  feet— such  as  "  heel- 
ing," "  toeing,"  "  holeing,"  "tongueing,"  and  "  sUtting,"  the 
webs  or  the  feet.    As  all  these  processes  cannot  be  done 
without  some  pain,  and  also  cannot  be  dispensed  with  where 
many  are  kept,  land  liable  to  get  intermixed  when  young, 
therefore  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  as  the  younger 
the  goslings  ai-e,  the  less  they  wUl  feel  the  pam.     Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  marking  is  done  in  the  evening,  when 
they  can  be  put  under  their  mothers  after  the  operation  is 
performed,  and  the  bleeding,  if  any,  will   soon  cease,  by 
their  being  kept  from  moving.    The  marking  ought  not  to 
be  delayed  later  than  the  second  day  after  they  leave  the 
shell,  for  the  reason  mentioned  above.    The  heeUng  and 
toeing  is  done  by  cutting,  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  one 
or  more  of  these  members  otf  close  by  the  nail,  according 
to  the  fancy  or  different  mai-k  of  the  owners ;  and  every 
owner  ought  to  retain  his  own  mark  from  year  to  year, 
which  practice  is  strictly  adhered  to  here,  where  there  ai-e,  I 
should  think,  not  less  than  two  hundred  different  flocks  of 
geese  kept  on  the  common,  and  I  dare  say  not  two  flocks 
marked  alike.    Even  in  the  highlands  and  islands  of  Scot- 
land this  practice  is  earned  on  to  the  present  day  with  the 
sheep  and  black  cattle,  the  only  diflerence  being  that  they 
are  marked  in  the  ear-  instead  of  the  feet.    The  dissimilarity 
of  mai-ks  required  for  such  a  number  of  flocks  of  geese  re- 
(luire  that  holeing,  sUtting,  and  tongueing,  must  also  be  re- 
sorted to ;  the  former  is  done  by  running  a  round  piece  of  red- 
hot  iron,  about  a  quarter-of-an-inch  in  diameter,  through 
one  or  more  of  the  webs  of  either  or  both  feet ;  the  slitting 
is  done  by  cutting  right  up  the  middle  of  the  web,  or  webs  ; 
and  the  tongueing,  by  cutting  the  outside  of  the  web,  and 
making  it  appear  something  similar  to  the  teeth  of  a  lai'ge 
saw.    Besides  being  thus  marked  on  the  feet,  they  are 
usually,  when  first  put  on  a  common,  marked  with  vaiied 
and  mixed  coloured  worsted,  run  through  the  sUin^  of  the 
neck  with  a  needle,  and  knotted,  leaving  about  an  inch  of 
the  worsted  to  hang  down.     This  is   called  "  cockading " 
them,  and  is  indispensable  when  put  first  on  a  common,  as 
tliey  are  not  only  easily  distinguished  by  their  owners  at  a 


distance— for  the  marks  in  the  feet  when  young  are  difficidt 
to  discern  when  they  get  intermixed  together — but  even  the 
old  ones  are  endowed  with  that  powerful  instinct  to  pick  out 
one  who  has  intruded  himself  upon  them,  and  will  instantly 
peck  and  ill-use  him  if  he  has  a  strange-coloured  cockade 
hanging  on  him. — Llehig. 

(To  be  contimied.) 


ANOMALIES  OF  POTATO -GROWING. 

I  NOW  write  to  say  wliat  it  was  that  puzzled  mc  so  much 
in  1845.  Haring  something  like  two  acres  of  potatoes 
planted  in  a  ten-acre  field,  and  having  five  sorts,  I  planted 
six  rows  of  each  sort,  two  feet  apart  from  row  to  row. 
No.  1,  Ash-leaved.  No.  2,  Eariy  Sliaws,  which,  being  early, 
were  a  very  good  crop  and  soimd.  No.  n,  Jersey  Blues  ^  not 
one  bushel  of  sound  ones,  but  a  very  heavy  crop.  No.  4, 
what  we  call  here  Stone  Kidneys,  were  all  sound,  and  sold 
to  a  neighbour  for  i7  Is.  No.  .0,  York  Pink  Eyes;  not  one 
busliel  of  sound  ones,  but  a  very  heavy  crop.  Now,  I  ask, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  Stone  Kidneys,  though  be- 
tween the  others  that  were  all  chseased,  should  be  all  sound? 
I  have  read  much  concerning  the  potato  disease,  and  not 
any  two  writers  fully  agree  as  to  where  the  disease  first 
makes  its  attack.  It  may  be  said  by  some,  on  the  bine  most 
certainly,  and  I  know  that  there  it  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance ;  but  is  not  that  the  effect  of  a  cause  ?  I  am  inclined 
to  beUeve  it  is,  and  that  tlie  disease  comes  first  in  the 
tubers.  The  iiuestion  still  remains— What  is  the  best  pre 
ventive  ?  Early  plantmg  is  one,  and  by  no  means  the 
least,  seeing  the  disease  does  not  ordinarily  make  its  appeai-- 
ance  until  somewhere  towai-ds  the  middle  of  July,  and  by 
that  time  earlv  planted  potatoes  have  done  growing.  I  wish 
I  could  prevail  on  one  of  my  cottage-garden  neighbours  to 
plant  early,  or  under  ashes,- but  that  deep-rooted  thing, 
Custom,  seems  insunnountable.  I  was  speaking  to  one  the 
other  day  on  early  planting,  and  the  answer  was—"  Bless 
you,  I  know  it  will  not  do." 

There  is  a  Variegated  Senecio,  with  light  purple  flowers, 
and  double.  I  have  not  seen  it  for  some  years.  1  cannot 
think  how  it  escaped  Mr.  Beaton,  as  most  assuredly  it 
would  make  a  very  pretty  edging  or  small  bed,  not  being  a 
very  rampant  grower.  If  any  one  knows  anything  about  it, 
I  should  like  to  know  where  it  is  to  be  got.  It  strikes  as 
freely  as  any,  but  is  bad  to  keep  tlirough  the  winter,  parti- 
culaiiy  the  young  plants.  A  Thinking  G-uidenee. 


EGGS  LAID  AT  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

People  would  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  these, 
especially  when  the  Exhibition  is  one  that  happens  to  be 
open  for  several  days,  and  the  fowls,  therefore,  have  to  be 
on  the  spot  some  time  before  and  after.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  remember  that  most  of  the  birds  are 
in  the  best  possible  health  and  concUtion.  The  poor  things 
are  satUy  puzzled  what  to  do  with  then-  inconveniently-timeil 
produce.  It  is  amusing  to  see  a  Bantam  hen,  after  a  few 
moments  of  deep  thought,  carefully  roll  her  possible  chicken 
up  one  corner  of  her  pen.  But  Committees  will  soon  have  to 
relieve  the  perplexity  of  the  exhibhed,  by  coming  to  some 
decision  on  the  matter.  A  coiTespondent  writes,  "  If  birds 
are  sold  at  from  £'0  to  ilO  each,  do  not  you  think  that 
attention  wiU  have  to  be  paid  to  the  eggs  they  lay  on  then- 
visits  to  these  shows,  and  that  exhibitors  of  the  really  good 
varieties  will  be  found  insisting  on  the  admission  of  their 
servants,  or  that  some  other  means  be  adopted  to  secure 
them  ?  I  mooted  this  point  to  the  authorities  at  Halifax, 
and  they  promised  to  attend  to  it."  !>• 


PROTECTION  OF  GOOSEBERRY  AND 

CURRANT-TREE   BUDS. 

On  visiting  Mr.  lUvers'  nursery-grounds  eaiiy  this  year, 

he  called  my  attention  to  the  mode  he  pursued  for  protectmg 

his  gooseberry  and  cim-ant-tree  buds  from  injmy  by  small 

birds  in  spring.    It  is,  in  my  humble  opmion,  worthy  ol 
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record  for  tlie  benefit  of  all  amateur  and  opprative  gar- 
deners ;  and  if  you  like  its  insertion,  here  tlio  simple 
remedy  is : — The  operation  of  priming  beiug  completed, 
as  it  may  be  now  in  this  fine,  open  season,  Mr.  Kivers  scattei's 
thickly  over  the  bushes  what,  in  Norfolk,  wo  call  "  short  muck," 
or  ''  shoii  inter  from  a  diin^ihill,"  and  leaves  it  there  till  spinng 
begins  to  develope  the  young  leaf  from  the  bud,  This,  he 
tells  me,  perfectly  secures  his  trees  from  all  the  injury 
usually  occasioned  by  the  onslaught  of  the  little  ehirpers, 
wbioh,  for  those  who  admire  and  cultivate  good  and  useful 
summer  fruit,  is  a  consunnnation  devoutly  to  be  wished. — 
W.  JIason,  Ncclon,  Norfolk. 


GUTTA  PERCHA  TRELLIS. 

The  following  hint  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers 
who  have  greenhouses  (of  course,  it  can  only  be  applicable 
to  those  who  study  economy,  and,  perhaps,  even  to  them,  it 
may  be  nothing  new),  but  I  have  not  seen  it,  except  in  my 
own,, — I  allude  to  the  use  of  gutta  percha,  instead  of  wire, 
for  training  plants  along  the  top  and  sides  of  the  house.  I 
found  very  great  ditficulty  in  applying  ivire,  as  it  requires  a 
\ery  experienced  hand  to  run  it  straight,  and  stretch  it 
tightly.  A  friend  of  mine  happening  to  come  in  and  see 
me  vainly  endeavoming  to  sti'etch  my  wire  so  as  to  appear 
"  eyeable,"  suggested  gutta  percha,  which  I  ti-ied,  and  have 
had  it  in  use  all  through  last  summer.  I  think  it  will  an- 
swer quite  as  well  as  wire.  It  has  never  "given"  under 
the  highest  temperature.  F.  G. 


SUCCESSFUL     MODE     OF     POTATO 
PLANTING. 

My  potato  experiments  are  not  yet  complete,  nor  should 
I  feel  justified  m  recommending  a  system  after  one  year's 
ti'ial,  however  successful.  When  I  think  I  have  establishsJ 
results  that  may  be  generally  useful,  I  will,  with  pleasure, 
report  them  in  The  Cottage  Gaedenee,  or,  which  would 
perhaps  be  better,  send  you  the  facts  to  be  put  into  readable 
form,  for  which  my  professional  engagements  leave  me 
little  leisure. 

It  is  possible  that  my  plan  may  have  been  tried.  The 
object  is  to  save  seed,  and  give  more  Ught  and  air  to  the 
plants.  I  plant  on  ridges,  three  feet  wide,  one  row  down 
the  centi-e,  choosing  the  finest  potatoes,  and  placing  them 
thu-ty  inches  apart.  I  flat^hoe  early,  and  when  the  stalks 
are  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  they  are  spread  from  the  centre, 
forming  a  circle,  and  the  earth  is  pulled  by  hand  over  the 
middle  of  the  plant;  this  process  is  repeated  whenever  the 
eai-th  cracks. 

I  succeeded  this  last  year  in  my  garden  in  producing  from 
a  ridge  1-5  feet  by  :J  feet,  70^  lbs.  of  potatoes,  from  six 
planted  whole  in  March  last.  The  several  weights  were 
1.5  lbs.,  l.-ilbs.,  laibs.,  Hi  lbs.,  OJlbs.,  0  lbs.  Each 
potato  a  different  sort.  Of  the  first,  the  Old  Guernsey,  six 
tubers  weighed  more  than  (J  lbs,  and  of  the  second,  a  pink 
kidney,  there  were  not  more  than  forty  potatoes  to  make  up 
the  15  lbs.    All  the  potatoes  were  particularly  fine. 

H.  B.,  South  Pethcrton. 

[AVe  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  results  of  this 
year  which  may  arise  from  our  correspondent's  mode  of 
potato  culture ;  and  we  recommend  it  at  once  to  be  tried  by 
all  our  readers  on  a  small  scale.  The  importance  of  obtain- 
ing from  9  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  of  large  potatoes  from  one  root) 
needs  no  argument  to  enforce  it. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•,*  We  request  that  no  one  wlU  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottaob  Gaudenbb.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  "  To  the  Editor  of 
Tlie  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 

Error.— All  through  the  essay  at  page  258,  the  name  of  the  plant 
should  be  spelt  Arctocalyz,  and  arctjs,  a  bear. 


Calabash  {R.  0.).— Most  certainly  the  Calabash  will  not  succeed  out- 
of-doors  in  llie  North  of  Englaml.  U  is  a  stove  shrub.  But  wc  suspect 
you  mean  the  Sijuash,  which  will  do  there,  it  being,  in  fact,  only  a  variety 
of  the  Gourd  or  Pumpkin,  but  ditt'ering  in  the  manner  of  growth,  and, 
except  for  novelty,  but  little  grown. 

Vegetable  UfARROw  Seeu  (Iliid).~Yoa  may  with  perfect  safety 
depend  on  the  seeds  of  last  year  being  fertile  this.  The  opinion  that 
Rlelon  and  Cucumber  seeds  ought  to  be  old  to  be  prolific,  is  fast  wearing 
away,  and  though  gardeners  prefer  seeds  of  these  fruits  three  or  four 
years  old,  they  never  hesitate  to  sow  that  of  the  last  year,  when  they  wish 
to  have  the  kind.  As  a  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  old  seed  being  necessary, 
we  have  seen  a  very  nice  crop  of  Melons  late  in  the  summer,  which  were 
the  produce  from  seed  saved  that  same  season,  and,  consequently,  could 
only  be  a  week  or  two  old  when  sown. 

Cassabar  SIelon  (liirf).— This  is  one  of  the  tender  Persian  varieties, 
which  require  a  brighter  sun  than  we  often  have  in  England,  and  unless 
under  advantageous  circumstances,  seldom  do  well.  A  soil  too  rich,  and 
an  atmosphere  too  moist,  is  most  likely  the  cause  of  your  failure.  If  you 
try  again,  withhold  water  for  some  time  previouslv  to  their  showing  fruit, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  foliage  healthy,  and  then,  if  you 
keep  the  vine  thin,  and  stop  the  points,  you  will  probably  succeed.  Per- 
sian Melons  that  have  been  grown  in  England,  and  have  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  naturalized,  are  morelfruitful  than  newly  imported  seed. 
An  article  on  Melons  will  shortly  appear  in  our  pages. 

Forcing  Fuchsias  (An  Amateur).— The  latter  end  of  April,  or  be- 
ginning of  May,  is  far  too  early  to  bloom  Fuchsias  in  good  condition.  If 
you  wish  to  try,  you  may  do  so,  but  you  should  have  a  forcing-house  to 
bring  them  on  rapidly,  and  you  must  lose  no  time  in  commencing  them. 
Repot,  and  place  in  a  heat  of  50°  at  first,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
made  some  fresh  leaves  and  shoots,  increase  the  heat  to  .IS".  It  is  not 
advisable,  however,  to  try  too  many,  for  your  success  is  very  doubtful. 
The  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  is  the  proper  season  to  flower 
this  plant  in  perfection. 

Dahlias  (76irf).— If  you  do  not  \vish  to  increase  your  stock  of  Dahlias, 
pot  the  old  roots  in  March,  and  grow  them  on  slowly  in  your  greenhouse 
till  it  is  time  to  place  them  out  in  the  open  air,  under  shelter  of  hoops 
and  mats  in  frosty  nights  ;  and  when  the  season  is  advanced  so  far,  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  frosts  occurring,  plant  them  out  immediately  where 
they  are  to  flower.  If  you  wish  to  increase  them,  but  not  largely,  you 
may  divide  the  roots,  leaving  an  eye  to  each  tuber,  pot  them,  and  treat 
them  like  the  entire  plant.  Then,  again,  if  you  desire  to  increase  any 
particular  kinds  that  do  not  show  many  buds,  cut  off  the  cuttings  as  they 
spring  up,  put  them  in  small  pots  singlv.  and  place  the  cuttings  in  heat 
to  root.  Afterwards  repot  and  harden  them  to  bear  the  full  air  and  light. 
The  best  time  to  start  Dahlias  for  cuttings,  is  early  in  March. 

Shifting  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  (G.  H.}. — You  had  better 
shake  them  out  of  the  old  soil,  and  pot  them  in  fresh  before  starting. 
See  back  numbers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

Flower  of  the  Day  (J.  H.  JV.).— The  novelty  of  this  beautiful 
variegated  Geranium  will  plead  in  excuse  for  making  an  edging  of  it 
round  a  bed  of  fancy  Geraniums,  for  a  year  or  two,  but  the  colour, 
though  not  a  bright  scarlet,  is  too  much  so  for  such  a  bed  as  you  projjose. 
It  makes  a  very  beautiful  bed  by  itself.  Your  question  about  Hoses  for 
four  beds,  is  too  indefinite  to  enable  us  to  answer  it.  What  class  of  Roses 
do  you  wish  to  plant— Noisettes,  Chinas,  Bourbons,  Teas,  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  or  what?  If  you  cannot  select  from  late  numbers,  let  us  hear 
from  you  again. 

Flowering  Evergreens  {Queen  Mab).—As  a  general  rule,  ever- 
greens may  be  considered,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  as  not  flowering  at 
all.  The  new  Ceonothuses  firom  California,  which  are  not  yet  quite 
proved,  are  the  only  addition  we  can  suggest  to  what  you  already  possess. 

Cuttings  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  (H.  L.  D.), — It  is  too  soon  yet  to 
make  cuttings  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  to  be  rooted  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
middle  of  March  will  be  time  enough  for  you  ;  but  those  who  have  hot- 
beds or  pits  are  putting  them  in  now  by  the  thousand,  being  the  thin- 
nings of  old  plants  kept  growing  slowly  all  winter. 

Sowing  Anemones  (/^o(ks).— Sow  the  seeds  about  the  end  of 
February,  in  boxes,  if  you  have  the  convenience  to  shelter  them,  and  if 
not,  sow  in  the  open  ground  early  in  April.  This  is  on  the  supposition 
that  you  mean  common  border  sorts. 

Standard  Roses  (D.  J?.).— You  complain  of  the  stiffness  and  naked 
stems  of  tall  Standard  Roses,  and  wish  to  know  if  they  can  be  improved 
by  planting  others  with  them,  "and  let  them  grow  so  as  to  look  like 
bushes  with  different  coloured  roses,  one  above  the  other."  A  very  good 
idea,  which  may  be  easily  carried  out  in  good  soil,  and  there  would  be  no 
harm  if  some  of  the  low  ones — say  Gtoire  de  Rosumene — should  mix  with 
the  heads  of  the  standards ;.  one  of  Gtoire  de  Rosamene,  planted  quite 
close  to  the  standard,  then  three  of  Madame  Laffay,  a  little  from  the 
stem,  and  five  of  Dr.  Marx,  or  any  of  the  medium  growers  on  the  out- 
side, would  make  a  very  pretty  group,  and  the  colours  might  be  varied  by 
budding  on  the  shoots  in  addition. 

Cow-KEEPiNG  {lbid).—ii  you  soiled  your  cows— that  is,  cut  the  food 
for  them,  and  gave  it  to  them  in  a  yard,  one-and-a-half  acre  of  moderately 
fertile  land  will  keep  a  cow  all  the  year  round,  and  much  less  ground  will 
do  the  same  under  very  assiduous  management.  If  you  have  only  grass 
land,  one  acre-and-a-half,  a  ton  of  hay  In  summer,  and  one  ton  ot  hay 
in  winter,  besides  carrots  and  cabbages,  is  an  average  proportion.  Why 
not  break  up  some  of  the  grass  to  grow  winter  feed.  See  what  Mr,  Mil- 
burn  says  on  the  subject  in  his  shilling  volume  on  T/ie  Cow,  published 
as  one  of  "  Richardson's  Rural  Handbooks." 

Barren  Walnut  Tree  {A  Constant  Subscriber,  Hereford).— Xa  your 
Walnut  blooms  and  sets  freely,  and  casts  the  fruit  about  Midsummer,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  drought  and  a  hungry  soil  are  the  causes  of  the 
evil.  If  your  soil  is  dry,  cover  the  surface,  over  the  roots,  with  some  old 
compost,  pond  mud,  or  ditchings,  which  have  been  mellowed ;  you  may 
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lay  on  eight  inches,  and  over  the  whole  space  between  the  trunk  and  eight 
feet  from  it. 

Brussels  Stocks  (S.').— These  appear  to  be  a  very  coarse-wooded 
Plum — a  wilding.  We  believe  our  uurserymen  bud  Nectarines  and 
Peaches  ou  tlie  Rlusele  stock,  another  wildinR  Plum,  and  Apricots  on  the 
same,  or  wluit  is  called  a  "  commoner  "  3toi;k. 

C.  P. — We  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you  shortly  as  to  Orchard- 
houses. 

Paddock  and  Kitchkn-Garden  [.4  Constant  Subscriber).  —  Vou 
should  have  stated  the  depth  and  character  of  both  soil  and  sixhaoil  of 
your  paddock  land.  It  i,i  really  a  pity  that  all  querists  will  not  pive  the 
data  necessary  ;  half  a  dozen  lines  distinctly  given  would  generally  com- 
prise the  largest  case.  If  your  paddock  land  is  a  free  loam  and  deep,  a 
good  working  will  suHice  for  getting  a  nice  tilth  for  the  seeds,  if  stubhurn 
and  shallow  soil,  it  would  be  advisable  to  apply  old  manure,  harrowing  it 
in  the  surface  before  rolling  the  seeds.  A  dressing  of  Peruvian  guano, 
mixed  with  plenty  of  ashes  and  some  soot,  would  answer  well.  In  the 
former  case,  you  will  have  to  dress  the  grass  roots  when  established. 
Farmers  here  would  have  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley  with  the  seeds.  As  to 
your  kitchen-i^arden,  be  sure  you  form  platforms  for  your  trees,  marking 
out  stations  ;  being  "  a  constant  subscriber,"  just  turnover  our  index, 
and  look  for  "  platforms,"  "stations,"  &c.  Age  of  trees  for  kitchen- 
garden,  about  three  or  four  years  from  the  bud  or  gi-aft.  Pears  on 
Quince  stocks.  Pears  for  j-our  purpose  :  Jnrf^o7ielle,  Dnmnore,  Willimns* 
Bonchretien,  Bturre  d'  Amaulis,  Louis  bonne  of  Jemty,  Beun-e  Diet, 
a/out  Morcfuu,  Ni'  plus  Meuris.  Apples:  Early  Margaret,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Guld'-n  Drop,  Ribstori  Pippi/i,  Pearson's  Plate,  Lamb  Abbey 
Pearmaiii,  Old  Nonpareil.  Goosebeeries  :  Early  Green  Hairy,  Green 
Gage,  Cliaitipagne,  Warrington,  Rockwood,  Scorpion,  Coe's  Late  Red, 
Rumbullion,  :ii\d  Old  Rough  Red.  Currants:  Blade  Naples,  Hough' 
ton  Castle  Red,  Red  Dutch,  KnighVs  Sweet  Red.  and  White  Dutch. 
Raspberries:  FastolJ}',  Yellom  Antwerp,  Large  Fruited  Montlily.  In 
ornamental  shrubs  you  will  do  well  to  apply  to  a  first-rate  nurseryman 
for  a  catalogue. 

Pampas  Grass  {A  New  Subscriber). — In  reply  to  your  queries,  Mr. 
Moore,  of  the  Glasuevin  Gardens,  says,  "  The  Puvipus  Grass  has  been 
tried  in  England,  and  found  to  succeed  admirably.  Ulr.  Hutton,  of 
Putney  Park,  near  London,  got  a  plant  from  the  Glasnevin  Gardens  a 
few  years  ago,  which  now  rivals  any  specimen  which  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced in  Ireland.  The  foliage  is  very  rigid,  and  much  serrated  at  tlic 
edges,  consequently  useless  for  cattle  in  the  British  Isles,  where  so  many 
of  the  most  valuable  species  of  grasses  are  easily  grown.  On  the  great 
South  American  pampas,  it  is  eaten  by  the  herds  of  wild  cattle  which 
roam  over  these  extensive  plains.  The  foliage  grows  six  feet  long  in 
favourable  localities,  and  the  riowering  culms  from  nine  to  eleven  feet 
where  the  plants  are  strong;  from  six  to  eight  on  weak  plants.     It  has 


never  yet  ripened  seed  in  Europe.  The  only  way  it  can  be  obtained  is  by 
plants,  Avhich  have  been  sent  to  the  principal  public  gardens  and  nur- 
series in  England  and  Scotland  from  the  Glasnevin  Gardens." 

Cineraria  maeitima  {A  Subscriber,  East  Retford). — Send  us  your 
address  on  a  stamped  envelope,  and  a  post-stamp  with  it,  and  we  will 
forward  it  to  a  friend  who  will  perhaps  supply  you.  We  cannot  promise 
any  alteration  as  to  the  last  page, 

RIany  Queries.— A'.  V.  Z,  wishes  to  learn  a  good  mode  of  drying 
Cherries  a7td  Currants ;  \\ovj  to  Crystallize  Fruits  with  sugar  ;  whethes 
a  cheap  Cider  Mill  worked  by  oitf  man  is  procurable  ;  and  how  to  make 
Black  Puddings  ? 

Guano  (ZAW).— Lime  is  one  »f  the  worst  of  possible  mixtures  with 
guano  :  it  helps  to  set  free  the  ammonia  in  it. 

Dissolving  Bones  (JA«/J.— The  bones  should  be  ground  fine,  sprinkled 
with  half  the  weight  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitrolj  that  is 
to  be  used  ;  and  of  this  acid  half-a-pound  is  required  for  each  pound  of 
bones.  The  mixture  to  be  made  in  a  cask  much  larger  than  is  required 
for  the  quantity  to  be  made,  as  the  materials  swell  when  mixed.  Stir 
with  a  wooden  pole,  and  be  careful,  as  the  mixture  is  corrosive. 

Red-spangled  Dorking  Fowls.— If  H.  H.  will  send  us  his  direction 
on  a  stamped  envelope  we  have  a  communication  for  him. 

Root-pruning  (Omeg-a)— Never  mind  the  gravel;  begin  to  grub 
through  it  sideways  under  the  tree,  and  cut  through  any  tap-roots  that 
have  entered  it. 

Beer-shops  (G.Daiiwon).— We  quite  agree  with  you  that  "  one-half 
of  what  is  yearly  spent,  in  worse  than  useless  drinking,  in  almost  any 
ueiglibourhood,  would  more  tlian  amply  supply  the  same  with  useful 
books  and  periodical  literature."  This  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  too  much 
enforced  upon  cottagers. 

Bees— Gas  Tar  {W.  F.  <?.).— We  have  seen  bee-houses  painted  with 
gas  tar  that  had  been  previously  boiled,  without  injuring  them  by  its 
smell ;  but  it  is  a  bad  paint  for  the  purposo,  the  liees  alighting  on  it  and 
being  entrapped  as  if  by  bird-lime.  * 

Heating  a  Pit  [W.  Salcombe) .—Can  any  one  of  our  readers  state  his 
experience  of  obtaining  bottom-heat,  as  well  as  top -heat,  by  means  of 
one  flow  and  one  return  pipe  ? 

Cornwall  Poultry  Show  (G.  ^O-— The  monev  stated  after  each 
prize  wmner,  is  the  price  asked  for  the  birds  exhibited.  The  lartre  sums 
are  usually  intended  by  the  owners  to  prevent  a  sale. 

Arrangement  of  Colours  (-RAiMnrg-or).— Mr.  Beaton  has  no  time 
just  now.     We  will  see  about  the  other  queries. 

Grafts  on  upper  side  of  Branch  (Kera.r).— We  are  sorry  you  can- 


BRANCH     WITH     SCION     INSERTED. 


not  comprehend  how  grafts  can  be  put  in  a  branch  without  beheading  it. 
For  the  sake  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  yourself,  we  insert  a  sketch  Rlr. 
Fleming  has  sent  us,  of  his  mode  of  grafting  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches  of  pears,  or  as  he  says,  "of  any  other  of  the  hardy  fruits  that 
require  to  he  grafted."  We  trust  you  wUl  profit  by  it.  Your  inquiries 
about  nines  injiots  shall  be  answered  shortly. 

Gooselerry  Caterpillars  (T.  M.  W.). — We  should  pity  the  man 
who  relied  upon  destroying  these  by  putting  a  piece  of  furze  m  full 
bloom  in  the  middle  of  the  bush. 

Title-page  of  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary  (G.  H.  J.).— 
This  is  published,  and  the  work  concluded.  Vour  seeds  are  of  the  Moun- 
tain Spinach  or  Orach  (Atriple^-  hortensis).   It  is  much  used  in  France. 

Root-boiling  House  and  Greenhouse  (J.  Jl/.).— See  what  Mr. 
Fish  has  said  to-day. 

Soil  for  Amepican  Plants  {A  Constant  Subscriber).— The  "moist 
black  peat  "  you  mention  will  not  do  under  any  circumstances.  That  is 
bog  peat,  useful  only  for  burning.  Vou  must  not  use  lime  either.  If 
you  cannot  obtain  any  real  peat  soil  from  a  sandy  heath,  you  must  com- 
pound a  soil,  as  best  you  can,  of  two  parts  light  gravelly  soil,  two  parts 
sand,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  one  pai't  old  sawdust. 

Correa  Leaves  Falling  (W.  i3.).— The  roughness  in  the  leaf  is 
natural  to  it ;  after  flowering,  and  as  new  growth  proceeds,  many  of  the 
old  leaves  will  get  rusted  and  drop.  This,  however,  is  not  the  reason  of 
both  your  young  and  old  leaves  dropping.  We  suspect  it  is  solely  owing 
to  moving  it  from  a  temperature  of  SO"^,  into  a  house  very  damp,  and  as 
hjw  at  times  as  tlie  freezing  point.    We  cannot  see  how  the  water  should 


I  get  in,  if  the  wood-work  and  glazing  are  near  the  mark.  Such  damp 
j  now  would  be  ruinuus  to  many  plants.  If  the  flue  passing  the  end  of 
I  the  house  will  not  give  sufficient  heat,  you  must  either  obtain  more  heat, 
or  husband  it  by  covering  the  glass  in  cold  weather.  Even  in  mild 
weather,  get  what  heat  you  can,  and  ventilate  freely,  as  this  is  not  the 
time  to  give  a  close  humid  atmosphere  to  any  flowering  plants,  unless 
those  just  beginning  to  grow. 

Currants  against  a  Wall  {Mesenibryanthemum). — You  may  allow 
these  to  grow  up  in  a  single  stem  without  stopping,  and  by  pruning  close 
have  no  wide-extending  branches  at  all.  The  fruit  is  then  borne  in 
clusters  close  to  the  stem.  If  so  trained  on  what  may  be  called  the  long- 
rod  system,  the  plants  need  not  be  more  than  three  feet  apart.  Your 
other  queries  next  week. 

Cuttings  {An  Amateur). — Covering  the  soil  in  the  pots  with  sand 
will  be  more  eflectual  in  preventing  the  cuttings  damping-otf  ihan  so 
covering  the  surface  of  the  hotbed.  Plunge  the  pots,  and  admit  air  day 
and  night,  if  possible.  Excess  of  stagnant  moisture  is  the  chief  cause 
of  dampin^-ofl'.  Sowing  peas,  or  any  other  crop,  year  after  year  on  the 
same  plot,  is  very  bad  practice.  See  what  Mr.  Kobson  saya  to-day  on 
"  Rotation  of  Crops.'* 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
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SoMERViLLB  Ore,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— February  5th,  1852. 
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Weather  neae  London  in  1851. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon     Moon*8 
R.&S.      Age. 

Clock 
bef.Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

Haroincter. 

Thermo.  Wind. 

Rain  in  In. 

Green  Woodpecker  cries. 
Valentine. 

Sexagesim.\  Sunday, 
Koolis  build. 
Partridges  pair. 

30.152  —  30.040 
30.0-4  —  30.002 
30.235  —  30.170 
30.351-30.270 
30.261  —30.161) 
30.112  —  30,061 
30.015  —  29.965 

46-27 
47-34 
46—27 
4S— 18 
4.1-17 
47—34 
57-47 

W. 

s.w. 

E. 

S. 
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06 
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21 

19 

17 

15 
14 
12 
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8 
10 
12 
13 

15 
17 

0    60         ,2 

2  7          23 

3  21           24 

4  27          25 
6     25          26 
6     12          27 
6     49          28 

14     32 

11    31 
14     29 

11   27 

U     24 
14     20 

u    16 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

BlKTEOROLOGY  OFTnEAVEEK. — At  Cliiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twcnty 
turcs  of  these  days  are  45.9°  and  32°  respectively.     The  greatest  heat,  57°,  occurred  on 
in  1845.    During  the  period  111  days  were  fine,  and  on  64  rain  fell. 

-five  years,  the  average  highest  and 
the  17th  in  1847;  and  the  lowest  cold 

owest  tempera- 
,  1 S"  on  the  1  Sth 

Whenever  we  lieai'  it  said  of  any  one — "  He  is  an  en- 
thusiast," we  are  always  prcpareil  to  liear  of  a  diaractor  not 
only  capable  of  excellence,  bnt  adapted  for  efi'ectin^  bene- 
ficial changes.  "We  picture  to  ourselves  a  fonn  of  \vliicli 
(.J.tsar  would  have  said — "Would  he  were  fatter,"  for  en- 
tliusiasts  usually  have  "a  lean  and  lumgry  look,  and  lliink 
too  inucli."  To  sncli  men  as  these  we  owe  all  iniprovenieiits 
ill  the  arts  and  sciences,  whilst  the  "  sleek-headed  men,  and 
sucli  as  sleep  o'  nights,"  usually  are  contented  with  the  en- 
joyment of  things  as  tliey  are,  and  remain  well-satisfied  if 
that  sleep  is  unbroken,  and  that  liead  never  bedewed  with 
perspiration.  ^\'ithout  enthusiasm,  a  man  may  lie  a  very 
worthy,  enduring,  personage,  but  he  will  never  be  a  great 
character;  he  will  escape  many  mistakes  and  disappoint- 
ments, hilt  he  will  also  miss  much  that  is  useful,  and  still 
more  of  briglit  and  solid  satisfaction.  He  will  never  rush 
out  naked,  like  Archimedes,  crying — "  I  have  found  it — I 
have  finmd  it!"  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  makes  a 
discovery  so  important  as  to  excuse  him  for  being  forgetful 
of  his  sliirt. 

.\mong  tlie  wildest  of  entliusiasts  in  our  days,  would  bo 
classed  tlio  private  gentleman  who  not  only  proposed,  but 
set  to  work  to  raise  ten  thousand  ponnds  for  a  charitable 
idiject,  by  the  sale  of  plants  !  Yet  sucli  a  man  in  tlie  last 
century  was  the  PiEvriiend  Wili.tah  Hanbory,  and,  what 
will  surprise  some  of  our  readers  more,  he  went  very  far 
towards  accomplishing  his  olijeet. 

Mr.  llanbiiry,  when  tweuty-six  years  of  age,  in  17.J1, 
finding  the  collections  of  seeds  and  plants  whicli  he  could 
llien  obtain  from  nurserymen  were  very  limited,  resolved  to 
establish  a  nursery  in  his  parisli  of  CIcurch  Langtou,  in 
Leicestershire,  not  with  any  intention  to  appropriate  tlie 
profits  to  himself,  but  to  raise  X'10,000,  and  to  devote  this  to 
the  improvement  of  the  chnrch,  and  the  establishment  of 
various  charities. 

Objects  so  praiseworthy,  one  might  anticipate  could  liave 
met  with  no  enemies;  yet,  true  it  is,  that  two  maiilcn  ladies 
resident  in  the  parish  to  be  benefited,  adopted  every 
measure  within  their  power  to  frustrate  Sir.  Hanbury's 
lieneficent  design.  They  succeeded  so  far  as  to  retard  it 
two  years  ;  for  having,  with  tlie  consent  of  the  parishioners, 
planted  twenty  thousand  trees  on  a  piece  of  copyhold  land, 
on  which  they  had  a  right  of  common,  these  two  ladies, 
withdrawing  then-  approval,  had  the  fence  broken  down,  and 
animals  entitled  to  pasture  turned  in  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  the  trees  were  incapable  of  removal,  and  were  conse- 
quently destroyed.  The  names  of  these  two  ladies  deserve 
to  be  commemorated — they  were  Mrs.  Pickering,  and  Mrs. 
Byrd. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  these  two  lady-furies  through  their 
various  efl'orts  to  annoy  IMr.  Hanbury,  but  it  is  an  exhi- 
liratiug  fact  that  he  pressed  forwarcl  firmly  and  success- 
fully, and  in  170-"),  from  the  profits  of  the  nnrseiy,  built 
an  organ,  put  up  three  new  bells,  and  erected  a  gallery 
in  the  church,  besides  having  a  surplus  of  J^l-'iOO.  With 
this,  and  other  additions,  he  purposed  to  found  a  college, 
and  other  beneficial  endowments,  but  death  came  upon 
him  liefore  he  could  realize  his  intentions.  He  died  on 
the  ;i8th  of  February,  177H,  in  his  &3rd  year,  and  liis 
remains  ai-e  deposited  in  a  mausoleum  built  by  liimself, 
the  inside  of  which,  by  his  own  direction,  is  of  the  best 
stucco,  and  a  bright  yellow.     The  coffin  is  covered  with 


black  velvet,  and  ornamented  with  silver  furniture,  which 
are  to  be  repaired  as  often  as  they  become  tarnished.  On  a 
compartment  opposite  tlie  door  is  placed  the  bust  of  the 
founder,  and  under  it  these  words  :  "  I  will  not  sufl'er  mine 
eyes  to  sleep,  nor  the  temples  of  my  head  to  take  rest,  until 
I  have  found  out  a  place  for  the  temple  of  the  Lord." — Ps. 
cxxxii.  4-5.  On  the  other  side,  over  the  door,  is  written, 
"  Thou,  O  Loi'd,  hast  heard  my  desires,  and  liast  given  an 
heritage  unto  those  who  fear  thy  name." — Ps.  Ixi.  D.  These 
c-ompartraents  are  black,  and  the  letters  are  gold.  The 
inside  of  the  mausoleum  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and 
the  door  set  open  every  morning,  excepting  in  hazy,  misty, 
or  rainy  weather,  in  summer  by  five  in  the  morning  till 
seven  in  the  evening ;  decreasing  in  proportion  till  the 
winter  quarter,  when  from  ten  till  three  in  the  afternoon 
may  bo  found  sufficient  airing.  And  a  cell  is  to  be  built  for 
a  woman  of  irreproachable  character,  who  is  to  be  allowed 
2s.  (id.  a  week  to  keep  it  in  proper  order.  The  trustees  of 
the  Hanbui-y  cliarity  are  enjoined  to  the  due  observance  of 
the  above  regulations. 

"  ^^'ith  a  firmness  of  mind  equal  to  the  benevolence  of 
his  heart,"  says  Jlr.  Gough,  "Mr.  Hanbnry  seemed,  in  the 
course  of  about  20  years,  to  have  brought  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  maturity  and  stability  human  affairs  are  capable 
of,  tliis  singular  undertaking,  of  raising  from  a  plantation  of 
all  the  various  trees,  plants,  A'c,  the  w'orld  produces,  a 
yearly  fund  of  near  £10,0un,  sufiicient  to  relievo  the  dis- 
tressed, instruct  the  ignorant,  adorn  the  parish,  and  benefit 
this  and  the  iieigUbonring  county  of  llutland,  as  long  as 
integrity  and  publie  spirit  subsist  in  Britain,  or  dare  to  defy 
singularity  and  censure.  This  generous  design  claims  a 
place  here  on  a  double  account.  We  antiquaries  have  great 
obligations  to  this  liberal  founder,  who  has  appropriated  a 
part  of  this  fund  to  the  compiling  and  publishing  a  History 
of  every  Comity  of  England,  by  a  Professor  appointed  on 
purpose." 

To  aid  in  raising  the  fund  he  desired,  he  began  publishing 
in  1701),  in  sixpenny  numbers,  y(  cumpkle  hud;/  of  Phintbiij 
mill  Oarilcninij.  It  filled  l.'iO  numbers,  was  completed  in 
177.'i,  and  remains  in  two  large  folio  volumes  a  monument 
of  the  author's  industry.  Those  who  wish  for  fuller  details 
of  his  struggles  and  labours  to  effect  his  object,  will  find 
them  in  another  work,  published  by  him  in  17(17,  entitled, 
A  Hhtory  of  the  rise  and  j>roorcss  oj'  the  CkuriUthlu  Foiiiuhi- 
tioiis  III  CImrch  Lanijlon.  Nor  is  the  undertaking  without 
its  laureat,  for  we  have  now  a  volume  before  us  from  the 
lien  of  a  gentleman,  rendered  insignificant  by  his  name  of 
IVoly,  in  wdiich  volume  is  a  poem  entitled  Church  Laiujlon, 
where,  dwelling  on  Mr.  Hanbmy's  plan,  he  says  : — ■ 

"  No  churchman  dignified,  no  prelate  high, 
Proposed  the  scheme,  or  aided  its  supply. 
No  heir  of  fortune,  no  distinguished  man 
Of  rank  or  birth  gave  sanction  to  the  plan. 
If  dissipation,  with  all  follies  fraught, 
Hath  not  extinguish'd  ev'ry  finer  thought, 
Start,  grandeur  !  start  and  blush  I  when  thou  art  told 
A  trutli  the  muse  with  pleasure  must  unfold. 
A  generous  Rector,  a  mere  plain  Divine, 
Alone,  unaided,  form'd  the  vast  design. 
E'en  at  a  time  when  headstrong  passions  rule. 
And  oft  degrade  the  wisest  to  a  fool. 
Yet  here  did  youthful  genius  start  aside, 
Nor  wanted  dull  experience  for  a  guide ; 
Rare  proof  that  genius  of  itself  can  climb 
The  steep  of  ai't  without  the  help  of  time." 
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As  it  is  to  tlie  interest  of  all  our  readers,  whether  they 
are  the  huyers  or  the  sellers  of  garden  jiroduce,  that 
where  this  produce  may  be  obtained  should  be  exten- 
sively published,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  pro- 
minence to  this  communication  from  a  gentleman  who 
has  had  a  long  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  annotates. 

The  Philosophy  of  Advehtisino  is  only  understood  by 
few  persons,  and  it  is  as  well  for  tlwm  that  the  knowledge  of 
it  is  so  limited.  In  the  absence  of  publicity,  Mr.  A.'s  nurseiy 
may  have  in  its  stock  ten  thousand  over-grown  or  full-grown 
trees  that  must  be  thrown  away  the  next  season ;  and  Mr. 
B.  may  be  hunting  over  all  the  nurseries  but  the  right  one, 
endeavouring  to  find  tliose  very  articles.  An  advertisement 
in  a  work  cheap  enougli  to  Ije  used  by  all,  and  read  by  all, 
would  save  Mr.  B.  all  liis  fruitless  jom'nies,  and  produce 
Mr.  A.  a  good  customer,  for  what  at  length  brings  him 
nothing.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  this  sort  of  occiu'- 
rence  is  common  ;  there  is  hardly  a  well-established  nursery 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  but  has  some  part  of  the 
stock  "  growing  out  of  money ;  "  that  is,  past  the  size  and 
age  in  general  use ;  and  tliougb  it  may  seem  strange  to 
persons  young  in  the  business,  or  not  in  the  business,  thou- 
sands of  subjects  upon  wbicli  great  laboiu'  and  money  have 
been  expended,  are  periodically  destroyed^  because,  if  kept 
longer,  they  would  not  safely  remove,  aud  they  are  not  worth 
the  labour  of  another  removal  in  the  nm-sery  on  account  of 
their  advanced  growtli.  Advertising  would  stop  the  necessity 
for  all  this  waste.  Those  who,  for  cheapness,  buy  younger 
and  smaller  plants  than  they  really  wish  to  use,  would  be 
induced  to  clear  otl'a  piece  of  full-grown  stuff,  if  tliey  knew 
where  to  obtain  it ;  while  others,  who  want  things  of  larger 
size,  may,  in  the  absence  of  advertisements,  hunt  the 
country  over  before  they  can  be  found,  and  perhaps  they  are 
not  found  at  all. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  there  are  so  many  periodicals  to 
advertise  in,  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  the  one  most  hkely 
to  answer,  and  that  all  would  be  too  expensive  ; — why  then 
do  not  the  trade  adopt  one  that  shall  be  seen  by  everybody? 

Those  who  can  remember  from  the  years  I8.3a  to  1H40, 
when  there  were  thirty  or  forty  cultivators  of  the  Dahlia  for 
sale,  and  who  used  to  advertise  their  full  catalogues,  will 
remember  a  period  when  advertising  was  one  of  the  largest 
items  in  a  tlorist's  expenses,  and  from  the  year  that  the 
trade  began  to  lessen  their  advertising,  they  lessened  their 
sales  in  a  mucli  larger  degree.  From  tliat  moment,  the 
public  began  to  fancy  that  the  flower  was  not  so  fashionable, 
and  nobody  has  a  notion,  unless  they  have  studied  the 
subject,  what  a  capricious  animal  that  same  public  is.  No 
sheep  in  a  walk  ever  followed  their  leader  more  regularly 
than  the  mass  of  the  jiublie  follow  advertising.  If  the 
leading  sheep  of  a  flock  makes  a  leap  at  a  cabbage-stalk  in 
its  path,  eveiy  one  of  its  companions  make  the  same  jump, 
at  the  same  imaginary  obsta:le ;  so  while  tlie  garden  pe- 
riodicals teemed  with  DahUa  advertisements,  everybody 
would  grow  them,  and  when  the  dealers  left  ofl"  advertising, 
the  public  caught  the  infection,  and  left  off  buying.  That 
is  to  say,  the  majority  of  people  who  adopt  a  practice 
because  they  think  it  the  fashion,  declined  growing  them 
as  soon  as  the  publications  seemed  to  show  that  there  was 
a  decrease  of  the  interest  which  the  world  took  in  them. 
The  dealers  are  rapidly  aiding  in  this  downward  movement. 

We  have  only  mentioned  the  Dahlia,  because  its  rapid 
rise  and  popularity  was  hastened  by  advertising;  its  decline 
was  brought  on  by  curtailing  the  means  of  publicity;  but 
our  observations  apply  to  garden  produce  generally.  AVhy 
have  some  men  done  more  business  than  half  the  older  and 
more  established  uursei-ymen  ?  For  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  have  disregarded  the  expense  of  advertising. 
People  have  seen  their  announcements  uutil  their  names 
are  as  "familiar  as  household  words,"  and  the  first  novelty 
they  wanted,  they  have  ordered  from  the  advertiser.  Why 
have  "  Parr's  Pills,"  and  "  Holloway's  Pills,"  and  even 
"  Morrison's  Pills,"  become  articles  of  large  commerce  in 
all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  ?  Simply  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  up  a  periodical  without  seeing  their  wonder- 
ful efficacy  set  forth  in  all  forms  of  paragraphs  and  adver- 


tisements. No  sensilde  man  ever  suspected  that  "Parr's 
Pills"  added  fifty  years  to  a  man's  life,  or  that  "llnllo- 
way's  "  could  cure  a  man  of  a  wooden  leg,  or  that  "  Mor- 
rison's "  were  the  universal  remedy  for  all  complaints. 
Every  publication  teemed  with  the  wonders  they  bad  per- 
formed, and  every  wiseacre  who  fancied  he  had  anything 
wrong  in  his  health,  tried  them.  Kow  is  it  that  a  lady 
woidd  as  soon  be  without  her  comb,  as  be  destitute  of 
"Piowland's  Macassar?  "  Simply  because  it  was  advertised 
as  possessing  a  thousand  virtues,  until  it  was  the  fashion  to 
use  it,  and  this  was  followed  by  "  Rowland's  Kalydor,'" 
which  completely  put  out  of  commission  the  mill  at  Old 
Ford,  whif'h  was  said  to  grind  old  people  young.  And  all 
this  popularity  has  been  acquired  by  dint  of  constant  ad- 
vertising. Since  articles  not  superior  can  thus  be  forced 
into  a  sale,  lie  wlio  stickles  at  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  for 
advertising  a  really  excellent  article,  which  is  sure  to  prove 
all  that  is  said  of  it,  is  a  sad  mis-calculator.  Vi'e  remember 
to  have  heard  an  advertiser  boast,  that  by  a  little  judicious 
curtailment,  he  should  save  three  hundred  pounds  in  his 
advertising  account  alone,  and  when  we  saw  him  at  Christ- 
mas, he  was  grumbling  because  of  business  he  had  done 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  less.  If,  in  short,  a  man  wants  to 
do  business,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times,  he  must  advertise. 
It  creates  business.  INIen  are  not  much  better  than  children, 
who  want  everything  they  see.  A  man  always  wants  that 
that  is  constantly  spoken  of,  written  of,  or  placed  before  his 
eyes.  The  history  of  trade,  past  and  present,  from  Moses's 
cheap  clothes,  to  "Wan'en's  blacking,  proves  the  advantage 
of  advertising,  and  in  no  business  is  it  so  efficacious  as  in 
that  of  Horticulture.  Flowers  and  fruit  are  luxuries,  which 
he  who  has  the  least  taste  for  them,  if  reminded  of  them  by 
his  newspaper,  immediately  discovers  that  he  wants,  and 
before  he  has  read  of  them  half-a-dozen  times  he  feels  that 
he  cannot  do  without  them. 


GAEDENING  GOSSIP. 

Mr.  F.  Y.  Bkoc.as,  of  Basingstoke,  Hants,  has  just 
issued  the  second  fifty  species  of  his  Series  of  British 
Mosses.  They  are  excellent  specimens,  well  mounted, 
aud  with  their  scientifie  and  English  names  attached. 
We  should  be  very  unwilling  to  supply  fifty  such  speci- 
mens, as  he  does,  for  five  shillings.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished, on  a  single  sheet,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Orders, 
Oenera,  and  Species,  of  British  3Iosses.  It  may  be  had 
for  reference  on  thick  paper,  or  on  thin  paper  to  paste 
on  the  Herbarium,  and  for  foreign  correspondence.  Its 
price  is  no  more  than  sixpence.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend both  these  to  our  readers ;  and  we  need  add  no 
additional  motive  to  the  desire  of  possessing  such  excel- 
lent specimens  and  catalogues,  than  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Brocas  is  raising  a  fund  to  enable  him  to  proceed,  as  a 
botanical  collector,  to  New  Zealand. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  has  put  forth  one  of  the 
most  severe  accusations  against  the  seed  trade  that  was 
ever  levelled  against  a  body  of  merchants — there  is  no 
distinction ;  for  they  are  accused,  generally,  of  mixing 
dead  seeds  with  live  ones,  which,  in  some  instances,  may 
be  very  true,  but  that  such  a  charge  can  be  brought 
against  the  whole  trade,  embracing,  as  it  does,  many 
honourable  and  wealthy  men,  we  deny.  Nobody  will 
dispute  that  there  are  worthless  members  of  a  business, 
containing  so  many  hundreds  —  men  who  depend  on 
some  trumpery  agency  from  country  growers,  and  retail 
inferior  seeds;  but  such  a  charge  can  never  be  main- 
tained against  the  body  at  large  ;  and  the  only  caution 
we  should  be  inclined  to  give  the  public,  is,  to  avoid 
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cbeiip  seeds  as  tliey  would  cheap  plants,  and  to  deal 
willi  none  but  respectable  firms. 

Messrs.  J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  of  the  King's  Road  Nur- 
sery, Chelsea,  inform  us  that  AUch'ui  ifiiiiat((  is  now  in 
flower. 

Tliey  describe  it  as  stem  twining;  leaves  composed  of  five 
unequal,  obovate,  iietiolated  leaflets;  flowers  produced  in 
racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  young  shoots  ; 
of  a  purple  colour  ;  corolla,  none  ;  calyx,  of  three  cupped 
sepals.  It  is  a  very  desirable  new  Cliinese  climber  for  a 
cool  greenliouse  or  conservatory,  being  ii  plant  of  easy  cul- 
ture, and  producing  its  flowers  in  great  abundance  ;  grows 
and  blossoms  well  in  a  IG-sized  pot.  When  kept  in  a  stove, 
it  becomes  an  evergreen,  otherwise  it  is  deciduous  ;  but  the 
foliage  and  flowers  come  together. 

'J'he  glebe  lands,  belonging  to  the  Vicar  of  Orraskirk, 
below  the  church,  are  now  marked  out  into  garden  allot- 
ments of  half  a  statute  rood  each. 

The  Vicar,  tlie  Rev.  W.  E.  Eawstone,  has  let  them  out  to 
workmen,  at  13s.  per  annum,  or  .'W.  a  week,  free  from  all 
rates  and  taxes.  More  land  would  have  been  taken  on  these 
terms  if  it  could  have  been  procured. 

A  clergyman,  near  Cork,  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

As  I  communicated  a  few  trifling  particidars  which  were 
inserted  in  Gardening  Gossip  in  Thf,  Cottage  G.iRUENER 
of  December  1 1th,  perhaps  some  readers  might  like  to  know 
how  some  of  the  plants  tliere  mentioned  are  getting  tlirougli 
the  winter.  The  Solhja  hcleropln/Ila  and  Eacallonia  rubra, 
also  the  Eccremncarpns,  etc.,  are  flourishing  in  high  health, 
also  liichartlia  Elliioplca.  This  last  protected  at  night,  but 
none  of  the  others.  Of  the  Turhcna  h-its,  covered  with 
earth  in  November,  any  stray  shoots  left  overground  at  the 
edges  of  the  bed  look  healthy.  The  Ciiplwas  and  Heliotrope 
were  cut  down,  and  collars  covered  with  ashes,  to  be  left  in 
that  state  until  spinng  opens.  One  night's  very  severe  frost 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  cut  down  the  Snlria  spleiidens 
and  Fiiclisia  con/ifolia,  tiU  then  in  such  fine  bloom  ;  tliey 
are  now  covered  up  similarly  to  the  Caplieas.  Had  they 
lieen  protected  that  niglit  they  would  doubtless  have  con- 
tinued doing  well,  as  there  has  been  no  such  frost  since 
then. 

Some  years  ago,  no  little  amusement  was  created 
amongst  tViose  versed  in  north  country  affairs,  by  the 
appearance,  in  a  London  pictorial  paper,  of  an  engi'av- 
ing  representing  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  when 
in  Scotland,  as  stopping  to  witness  the  shepherds  sliear- 
iug  their  sheep.  Considering  the  time  of  year  in  which 
it  occurred,  it  rather  startled  south  country  farmers  to 
learn  that  the  Highland  breed  of  sheep  were  so  hardy 
as  to  afford  losing  their  fleece  in  the  mouth  of  October ; 
but  there  it  was,  in  unmistakeable  print,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  operation  going  on,  as  drawn  by  "  our  artist  on 
the  spot."  Fortunately,  there  were  papers  published  on 
or  near  the  spot  also,  and  they,  too,  recorded  the  move- 
ments of  the  royal  pair,  without  the  embellishments,  and 
amongst  other  excursions,  mentioned  their  having  been 
to  the  shearers.  Here  lay  the  key  to  the  mystery,  which 
afforded  our  north  country  friends  their  joke  in  the 
affair.  The  word  shearing,  as  generally  used  in  the 
northern  counties  and  Scotland,  means  the  reaping,  or 
cutting  of  the  corn,  when  done  by  the  sickle ;  and  the 
local  papers  having  simply  recorded  her  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  as  stopping  to  look  at  the  shearers,  the 
London  artist  put  the  illustration  to  the  credit  of  a  crop 
of  wool,  most  likely  after  consulting  the  Scotch  paper 
and  Johnson  and  Walker. 

Now,  though  such  an  incidetit  shows  too  clearly  the  value 


of  such  engravings,  we  do  not  here  stop  to  make  comments, 
but  to  eufpiire  if  some  of  the  terms  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  may  not  be  similarly  misunderstood.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  expression,  liglit  and  heavy  soils. 
Now,  taking  the  fiist  of  these,  a  dry  sandy  soil  is  called 
light,  although,  bulk  for  bulk,  there  are  few  heavier  sub- 
stances than  sand,  and  when  added  to  other  composts, 
increases  tlieh-  density  rather  tliau  their  bulk.  Again,  a 
clayey  soil  is  called  steely,  livery,  pinny,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  many  names  besides,  as  well  as  those  more  expressive 
of  its  character,  as  stiff,  cold,  and  retentive.  Now,  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  express  the  condition  of  any  particular 
soil  in  other  than  the  local  language  of  the  district,  we 
question  very  much  if  such  explanation  is  not  often  mis- 
understood, at  all  events  we  think  so.  A  correspondent  in 
a  gardening  paper  once  complained  at  another  using  the 
term  broad-shearing,  as  denoting  an  operation  which  diflers 
widely  from  either  of  the  cases  we  mentioned  above,  being 
in  fact  a  scarifying  of  the  ground  to  destroy  weeds,  instead 
of  ploughing,"  the  operation  being  performed  by  addmg 
a  certain  plate  or  portion  to  that  implement.  But,  the  word 
being  a  local  one,  and  we  believe  the  process  limited  to  that 
district,  perhaps  no  suitable  name  could  be  given,  and  those 
not  versed  m  the  phraseology  of  different  districts,  forget  to 
add  some  explanation  by  which  the  process  may  be  known. 
The  raising  of  improved  breeds  of  poultrg  is  a  taste 
participated  in  even  by  the  native  princes  of  Java ;  for 
Mr.  Jukes,  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Siirreijing  Voyage 
of  H.M.S.  Fly,  says,  that  the  Sultan  of  Bankalang,  in 
that  island,  exhibited  some  very  handsome  cooks,  appa- 
rently crosses  between  domestic  and  wild  breeds.  They 
were  kept  in  large  cages,  entirely  for  show,  and  were 
most  beautiful  and  noble  birds.  If  the  Sultan  would 
send  some  as  a  contribution  to  our  Queen's  Windsor 
Poultry-Yard,  they  might  still  further  improve  our 
breeds. 

We  have  often  heard  surprise  expressed  at  the  low 
price  at  which  rice  can  be  imported  from  Java  and 
elsewhere,  considering  the  enormous  distance  of  the  car- 
riage; but  when  we  know  that  the  rent  is  nothing,  that 
flooding  with  water  is  the  only  manuring,  and  read  the 
following  relative  to  the  price  of  wages,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  implements,  the  surprise  will  cease  : — 

The  daily  vruies  of  a  man  here  were  5  duits,  or  not  quite 
5-tlihs  of  a  penny  English,  and  for  this  he  could  hve  very 
well.  Rice  is  from  3  to  5  duits  the  catty,  which  is  about 
l^lb.  English,  and  plantains  and  other  fruits  cost  httle  or 
nothing.  These  are  the  chief  food  of  the  natives,  tlie  rice 
being  tlavoiued  occasionally  with  a  little  salt  fish  or  stewed 
vegetables.  Of  clothing,  the  labourer  requires  little  for 
ordinary  wear,  beyond  a  wrapper,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he 
can  cut  bamboo  enough  to  make  a  very  sufficient  house. 

All  tlie  land  seemed  well  cultivated,  and  carefuUy  irri- 
gated, though  most  of  it  was  now  faUow,  or  being  ploughed 
and  harro\ved.  The  plough  was  very  simple.  The  coidter 
was  nothing  but  a  large  knife,  stuck  on  to  the  end  of  a  long 
bent  handle,  forming  the  tail,  and  from  the  junction  of  the 
two  a  long  piece  of  wood  projected  forward,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  tlie  cross  piece  or  yoke  for  the  oxen  to  pull  it 
along.  The  harrow  is  equally  simple,  being  nothing  but  a 
large  rake,  drawn  by  oxen,  with  the  man  who  drives  them 
sitting  on  the  cross-piece.  The  small  brown  oxen,  some- 
thing like  the  Brahmin  bull  in  shape,  are  most  commonly 
used',  and  are  said  to  stand  the  heat  better  than  the  great 
buffalo  or  mud  ox,  the  skin  of  wliicli  is  of  a  dark  mouse 
colour,  and  nearly  hairless,  and  which  has  huge  spreading 
horns. 


THE   ORCHARD  HOUSE. 
As  a  desire  seems  somewhat  prevalent  amongst  our 
readers  to  be  instructed  in  the  routine  business  of  these 
simple   and   useful   structures,   we    will   endeavour   to 
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gratify  it  by  a  few  obsoi'vations,  rocurriug  to  tbo  subject 
as  often  as  appears  necessary. 

Mr.  Kivers,  tbc  emiueut  nurseryman,  and  tlic  ori- 
ginator of  tlicsc  economical  structures,  has  the  following 
remarlvs,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  such  biiikhugs  : — 

"  Wo  have  now  cheap  glass,  cheap  timber,  and  cheap 
bricks  ;  it  is,  therefore,  time  to  endeavour  to  neutralise 
the  uncertainty  of  our  seasons  by  glass,  for  glass,  with- 
out the  least  addition  of  artificial  heat,  will  give  us  the 
I  climate,  in  average  seasons,  of  the  south-west  of  i'rancc, 
and,  what  is  of  vast  consequence,  without  the  least 
hazard  of  injury  from  spring  I'rosts,  from  wliich  all  tem- 
perate climates,  botli  in  Europe  and  America,  sull'cr 
occasionally  so  severely." 

Mr.  Kivers  has  one  orchard  house  with  nothing  but  a 
beech  hedge  for  a  back,  and  the  following  is  his  descrip- 
tion :— "  I  liave  an  orchard  house  ninety  i'eet  long,  the 
back  wall  of  which  is  a  fine  beech  liedge  twenty  years 
old,  eight  feet  high,  one-and-a-half  thick  ;  the  front  half- 
incli  boards ;  tlio  board  next  tlie  glass,  fifteen  inches 
wide,  is  on  hinges,  and  is  always  open  in  warm  wcatliei'. 
This  Jiouse  is  glazed  with  Iti  oz.  sheet  glass,  twenty 
inches  by  twelve,  placed  crosswise,  so  that  the  rafters 
are  twenty  inches  apart.  The  glassis  foreign,  of  the 
cheapest  description,  and  cost  2|d.  per  foot." 

!Mr.  Rivers  describes  tlie  Iruit-trees,  comprising  about 
700  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  figs,  pears,  plums,  &c., 
as  being  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  scorching  un- 
known. To  those  who  have  not  had  access  to  Mr.  Kivers' 
interesting  pamphlet  we  may  say,  that  fruit-trees  of  all 
kinds,  in  any  degree  tender,  are  cultivated  by  him  in  such 
structures  in  pots,  the  pots  placed  on  a  prepared  bed  of 
soil,  and  the  trees  in  the  main  cultivated  on  a  dwarfing 
system — a  principle  so  long  inculcated  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener.  All  details  connected  with  their  culture 
will  be  given  in  due  time ;  and  now,  for  the  sake  of 
leading  those  uninformed,  step  by  step,  to  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  subject,  and  to  put  them  in  a  position  to 
judge  for  themselves,  we  must  beg  leave  to  talk  about 
the  pots  and  potting,  and  thence  proceed  to  branch 
culture. 

Pots. — These  may  be  of  various  sizes,  according  to 
the  size  and  age  of  the  trees,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  we 
should  say  11-iuch  pots  are  amply  suilicient.  Tots  of 
a  moderate  size  may,  when  the  trees  are  in  fruit  and 
ripe,  be  placed  on  tlie  dining-room  table  if  necessary. 

Soil.  —  A  compost  of  three -parts  turfy  loam,  of 
sound  character,  and  one-part  manure,  nearly  decom- 
posed, will  be  found  to  suit  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  iruits 
when  ke])t  in  pots.  The  loam  sliould,  if  possible,  be 
obtained  six  months  before  use,  and  having  been  piled 
in  a  sharp  ridge,  to  exclude  all  rain  for  that  period, 
should  be  chopped  down  as  wanted  with  a  sharp  spade, 
by  no  means  using  a  sieve  ;  nearly  half  will  thus  be  in 
lumps  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  Now,  as  the  trees,  or 
rather  bushes,  are  to  remain  some  years  in  the  original 
compost,  for  disrooting  is  not  in  practice,  and,  perhaps, 
not  expedient,  a  mechanical  openness  must  he  secured, 
and  tor  this  purpose  a  little  sand,  and  some  charcoal  of 
the  size  of  peas,  may  be  added  to  the  mass ;  for  strong 
loam  will  in  time  attain  a  degree  of  closeness  which  will 
oppose  the  free  and  equal  passage  of  liquid  manure. 
And  here  we  must  be  permitted  to  interpose  what  we 
wUl,  for  the  present,  term  an  opinion,  and  that  is,  let  the 
soil  be  so  compounded,  and  the  tree  so  trained  from  the 
beginning,  as  that  every  cubic  inch  of  soil  in  the  pot 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  doing  service  to  the  i)laut, 
so  long  as  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  continue  it  in 
a  pot. 

CuoicE  OE  Subjects. — Now  we  have  arrived  at  a 
rather  important  point,  a  point  involving  many  matters 
for  consideration.  'I'o  speculate  on  what  truit-trees 
might  be  rendered  by  a  due  attention  to  dwarfiug  prin- 
ciples,  commtuciug   from   tlie   very  first  year  of  the 


seedling   stock,  would  tend  to  overlay  the  subject  in  ' 
hand.     No  man   has  done  more  in  this  way  than  Mr. 
Kivers;  and  although  we  do  not  differ  from  his  practice 
in  anything  worth  stepjiing  out  of  the  way  to  record,  we 
woidd  merely  observe,  that  the  principles  on  which  he 
has  acted  arc  eajiable  of  some  expansion,  and  in  due   ^ 
time  wo  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  down  our  notions  thereon   j 
before  the  readers  of  The  Coit.\ge  Gardener.     Mr.   ' 
Kivers  very  wisely  recommends  trees   which   have  al-   } 
ready  received  pot  culture,  thus, — "  The   most   eligible   ' 
trees  for  pot  culture  are  those  that  have  been  in  pots 
one  or  two  years ;  if  these  can  he  purchased,  so  much 
the  better;  if  not,  ti-ees  that  have  been  removed  and  cut 
down  one  year  in  the  nursery ;  if  neither  of  these  de- 
scription of  trees  can  be  found,  dwarf  maiden  trees  will 
do."     "Maiden"  is  a  term  ajiplied  by  the  nurserymen 
to  trees  one  year  old  from  the  gral't  or  bud. 

Mode  oi'  PoTrixo.  —  Some  pots  about  eleven  or 
twelve  inches  diameter,  and  of  similar  depth,  being  pro- 
vided, "  proceed,"  says  Mr.  Kivers,  "  to  knock  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  to  about  five  inches  diameter."  This  is 
good  advice.  We  advise  those,  however,  who  ai'e  for 
orchard-houses  in  earnest,  to  have  pots  made  to  order 
for  the  express  purpose.  These  should  have  some  five 
holes  in  the  quincunx  form,  cqui-distant  over  the 
bottom,  and  such  in  our  way  of  thinking,  should  not  be 
above  an  inch  each  in  diameter.  We  reason  thus :  it 
will  not  be  good  policy  to  encourage  many  large  roots 
through  the  bottom,  but  rather  a  multitude  of  small 
fibres,  in  order  that  the  annual  mutilation  may  not  be 
unnecessarily  severe,  for  Mr.  Kivers  recommends  these 
roots  to  be  cut  clear  away,  every  season,  in  October.  In 
]iotting  them,  potsherds  of  a  curved  form  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  secure  a  free  outlet  for  the  fibres ;  if  pro- 
perly done,  various  apertures  of  half-au-inch  in  diameter 
will  he  secured.  And  now  these  must  be  protected 
against  the  sediment  arising  from  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter,  carried  downwards  at  all  times  by  mere 
gravitation.  We  here  suggest  a  thin  coating  of  charcoal, 
sifted  to  about  r^-inch  pieces,  those  will  act  as  filters, 
and  the  sediment  lodged  above  them  will  be  a  rich 
pasture  for  fibres.  Over  the  charcoal  we  would  strew  a 
layer  of  new  horse-dropjnings,  and  ou  the  latter  a  small 
portion  of  the  fibrous  tm-f  of  the  compost.  Now  we 
do  not  say  that  this  is  tlie  only  good  course,  or  even 
that  it  is  the  very  best,  but  it  is  a  mode  of  "  bottoming  " 
that  we  have  repeatedly  proved  to  be  pai'ticularly  suc- 
cessful. The  young  tree's  fibres  having  been  liberated 
somewhat,  and  every  biiiise  or  blemish  cai'efully  sub- 
mitted to  the  ordeal  of  a  sharp  knife,  aud  an  attentive  eye, 
taking  care,  also,  that  every  vestige  of  a  suckeriug  pro- 
pensity is  removed ;  the  plant  may  Ije  placed  in  the  pot, 
and  care  taken  that  tlie  highest  indication  of  surface- 
roots  is  an  inch  or  two  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  if 
unfortunately  higher,  the  plant  must  be  taken  out,  and 
the  bottom  reduced  in  size,  with  a  correct  view  as  to 
depth.  'The  ball  or  roots  will  now  be  on  the  turfy 
lumps,  and  the  filling  may  proceed,  by  continuing  to 
introduce  the  fibrous  clots  of  turf  freipiently,  as  the 
filling  proceeds,  using  a  blimt  slick,  aud  ramming  the 
soil  slightly  as  the  tilling  proceeds.  When  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  rim,  the  wliole  may  receive  a  coating 
of  half-rotten  manure,  as  a  top-dressing.  'The  bushes 
may  now  be  set  at  once  on  the  floor  of  the  orchard- 
house,  if  prepared,  if  not,  plunged  in  a  sheltered  uook, 
the  pot  above  the  ordinai'y  ground-level. 

Subseque.nt  'Treatjieni.  —  'The  treatment  requisite 
for  maiden  plants  newly  introduced  to  pots,  and  those 
which  have  been  under  the  auspices  of  such  good 
managers  as  om'  friend  Mr.  Rivers,  slioidd  dilier  some- 
what. The  former  accustomed  to  run  riot  through  the 
ill-bestowed  liberality  of  a  life  of  freedom,  from  the 
planting  of  the  stock  onwards ;  the  latter  made  to 
"  know  themselves  betimes,"  and  not  to  sufier  their-  ram- 
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pant  iiroiiousilies  to  liavo  full  swiiy.  Siicli  is  tlic  pooi- 
tioii  of  tlioir  respoctivo  olmniotcrs ;  such  tUo  posilion  of 
atiUirs  with  those  who  hiwo  to  teach  them  "  how  to 
shoot,"  dmin;^  tho  (irst  year.  Moreover,  it  is  not  fair 
to  "  lump  "  tlic  troatiuont  coUcclivi'ly,  of  all  fruits,  at 
whatever  age.  And  this  leads  us  to  say,  that  we  aro 
merely  openiu''  tho  suhject  for  future  papers,  for  the 
subject,  in  its  proper  deLails,  is  by  far  too  extensive  for 
a  eohiMui  or  two.  Wo  will,  therelore,  say  something  to 
the  poiut  monthly,  hcu(^eforlh,  and  our  sayings  will, 
perhaps,  assume  souiethiug  of  a  ealendarial  form,  for 
brevity's  sake. 

And  now  to  return;  the  growing  trees  have  to  be 
pinched  or  stopped  as  soon  as  any  given  shoot  is  well 
devi'loiied,  and  ihe  younger  ones  induced  by  high  culture 
to  form  a  full  tree  botimos.  This  wo  brielly  hiut  at  lor 
the  present,  the  month  of  May  w'iU  bo  soon  enough  to 
go  into  detail.  As  some  of  our  irionds  may  bo  desirous 
of  selecting  and  polti\ig  a  collection  of  fruits  wlierewith 
to  commence  operations,  or  to  prepare  for  it  in  the 
following  year,  wo  will  subjoin  a  list  of  kinds  adapted, 
iirst  maknig  a  few  observations  of  a  general  character. 

Although  Mr.  liivors,  in  his  ingenious  pamphlet, 
advocates  wood  aud  glass  for  such  structures,  he  at 
the  same  time  suggests  tluit  old  houses  may  bo  soon 
rendered  lit  for  this  purpose,  by  merely  lowering  the 
roof,  if  high,  sinking  a  eeutral  palliway,  aud  introducing 
sliding  sluulers  back  and  front.  He  says,  "The  grand 
essentials  are,  low  roof,  borders  instead  of  benches,  and 
constant  ventilation,  more  or  less  according  to  the  state 
of  tlie  weather,  through  the  shutters.  As  to  distance, 
about  two  feet  apart  may  be  calculated  ou  as  absolutely 
necessary."  Prepared  borders  are  requisite,  for  the 
trees  have  to  root  ihrougli  the  pots,  aud  thereby  derive 
the  chief  of  their  nourishment  from  the  border;  tlio 
roots  they  produce  in  the  border  being  out  away  every 
October,  Irom  which  period  until  February  they  may  be 
huddled  together  to  make  way  for  chiysauthemums, 
rosbs,  bedding  stores,  &o.  These  borders  are,  there- 
fore, made  porous;  coarse  lime  rubbish,  cinders,  broken 
bricks,  &o.,  forming  the  foundation,  aud  a  covering  of 
fertile  soil  above,  the  latter  roughly  forked  in  amongst 
the  bottom  material. 

Kinds  reoo.mmended  by  ila.  Bivebs. — Apricots. — 
Earlij  lied  Masculine,  Large  Early  MuschMusch, 
Blenheim,  Moorpaik,  Peach,  St.  Ambroise,  Royal, 
Jardiu  d'  Orleans.  Tljuse  give  a  good  succession,  aud 
stiuid,  as  do  all  which  follow,  in  tho  order  of  their 
ripening. 

Peachiis. — Red  Nutmeg,  Early  Anne,  Early  Tillot- 
son,  AvUin  Scott,  Groan  Aliynonne,  Qallamle,  Noblesse, 
Royal  iJeurijc,  Pourpree  llalive,  Heine  des  Vergers, 
Barrington,  Chancellor,  )]'alhurtun  Admirable,  Late 
Admirable.  These,  Mr.  Piivers  observes,  will  carry  on 
a  constant  supjdy  from  July  until  tho  middle  of  October. 

Nectarines.  —  Hunt's  Tawny,  Elrmje,  Hardwicke 
Seedling,  Fitmaslun  Oranje,  ViolvUe  Hatioe,  New  White, 
Roman,  Early  Newiugton,   Ncwington,   Late   Melting. 

Plu.ms.  —  Early  Eauourite,  Early  Orleans,  Royal 
Hatioe,  Peach,  Imperial  Ottoman,  Purple  Favourite, 
Maineloniie,  Isabella,  Oreemjayc,  Golumhia,  Reine  Claude 
de  13asay,  I'ay  Ijank,  Lawrence's  Oage,  Jefferson, 
Knight's  Ureen  Drying,  Reine  Claude  d'Uctobre,  Coe's 
Ooldeii  Drop,  luiperatrice,  Ivjcwortk  Imperatrice,  St. 
Marlins  Quetsvlie,  Goes  Late  Red. 

Cheuhies. — Cerisse  Lidulle,  May  Duke,  Archduke, 
Jeffrey's  Duke,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Early  Purple  Quiijne, 
Amber  Heart,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Wcrdcr's  Early 
Black,  Black  Eayle,  Ellon,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Bigar- 
rcau,  JrfoUaud  Bigarreau,  Eloreiwe,  Reine  Hortense,  Late 
Duke,  Crriotle  de  Chaux,  Louis  Philippe,  Coe's  Late 
Carnation,  Belle  ilaguilique,  Morello. 

Peahs. — Dunmore,  Brown  Bcurrc,  Beurrc  gris  d'Hiver 
Nouveau,  Doyenne  d'Hiver  Nouveau,  Easter  Beurre, 


(Jlout  Morceau,  Bergamotto  d'Esperer,  Gansefs  Beiga- 
motto,  Duchesso  d'Orleans,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Beurre 
de  Ranee,  Crassaune  d'Hiver,  Hruneau,  J^oyeime  Oou- 
bault,  Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  St.  Germain,  Van 
Men's  Leon  lo  Clerc.  As  early  summer  pears,  the 
Doyenne  d'Ete,  Jargouello,  Citron  de  Carmes,  and 
Colmar  d'Ete. 

hvvLM.a— American  kinds.  — 1\i6  Green  and  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  the  Melon  iijiples,  Male 
Carle.  Of  English  sorts,  such  as  tho  Hibstou  Pippin, 
Nonpareil,  Golden  Pippin,  Golden  Keinetlc,  Van  Men's 
fleinctto.  Coo's  Golden  Drop,  Stunner  Pippin. 

P'kis.— White  Isohia,  St.  Jean,  White  Marseilles, 
White  Genoa,  Brown  Turkey,  Nerii,  Pregussiila. 

GixAPES.—Puiple  Erontignan,  Prolilic  Sweet  Water, 
Purple  Fontaineldcau,  Black  Esperioue,  Orore-eud  Sweet 
tt'ater,  Cambridgo  Botanic  Garden,  Black  Froatigiian, 
Purple  Coustantia,  Chaswelas  Musque,  Chasselas  Ro.sc, 
August  Muscat,  Flame- coloured  Tokay,  Black  Hamhro. 

In  giving  those  collections,  wo  have  deemed  it  ex 
pedicnt  to  allow  Mr.  Rivers  to  be  fairly  represented,  he 
being  the  originator  of  the  thing.  Tho  selections,  how- 
ever, in  italics,  are  our  own,  aud  intended  as  a  tolerably 
sure   guide  to   bo  preferred  by  those  in  a  small  way. 

Other  portions  of  this  interesting  subject  will  bo 
handled  in  due  course.  R-  Eiuunoion. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

The  Diademaium  Section. — This  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct, and  the  most  generally  cuUivated,  section  of  all 
tho  old-fashioned  geraniums,  lor  you  may  meet  with  two 
of  its  kinds  in  almost  every  garden  where  such  things 
are  admitted. 

The  old  Diadematum,  with  hard,  smooth,  shining 
leaves,  and  peach-biossoin-coloured  tiowors,  streaked  with 
small  vein-like  lines,  crossing  each  other  sometimes ; — 
that  is,  the  petals  are  between  what  a  botanist  would 
call  retioulatum  and  striatum— \kI\\oqu.  netted  aud 
streaked.  I  wish  to  be  thus  particular,  because  I  have 
been  asked,  I  know  not  how  many  times,  what  is  the 
difl'erence  between  the  two  Diadematums,  this  aud  the 
next  ono  being  often  oonfoundod  the  one  for  the  other. 

I  do  not  know  the  wild  parents  from  which  this  section 
comes  down  to  us,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  in  lineal  descent 
from  a  wilding,  hut  that  it  originated  from  an  extreme 
cross  ;  and  one  can  tell  to  this  day  that  the  blood  of  one 
of  the  parents  in  this  cross  is  mixed  up  in  the  large 
prize  pelargoniums,  but  at  this  moment  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  the  names  of  any  of  the  pelargoniums  in  which 
it  is  prominent,  but  a  dry,  smooth  leaf,  delicate  consti- 
tution, and  a  loose  style  of  flowering,  are  sure  signs  of 
an  aliinity  with  Diadematum.  It  is  next  to  presumption 
to  say  that  this  Diadematum  is  barren,  but  I  believe  it 
is  quite  so,  although  it  yields  pollen.  In  tho  language 
of  cross-breeding,  every  anther  on  a  plant  may  bo  full 
of  pollen,  and  that  pollen  may  act  ou  a  dill'erent  Mower; 
but  if  the  plant,  with  all  this  pollen,  cannot  be  ma,de  to 
seed  itself,  we  call  it  barieu.  Besides  being  a  good 
bedder,  Diadematum  is  an  excellent  basket  or  vase 
plant;  it  comes  in  pretty  eaily  for  cut  llowers,  if  kept  a 
little  wanner  than  greeuhouso  heat,  but  it  will  uot  stand 
much  forcing  or  coutinement.  It  comes  i'rom  cuttings 
all  the  season,  and  one  lime  is  as  good  as  another  to 
make  cuttings  of  it.  It  is  vei'y  easy  to  keep  over  the 
winter,  and,  like  all  Diadematums,  tho  soil  cannot  be 
too  ricli  for  it,  but  it  should  not  be  sliff. 

Diadematum  rubescciis.—Oi  the  two  this  is,  considering 
all  its  qualities,  the  best  bedder;  and  when  in  the  height 
of  its  beauty  many  ladies  prefer  it  before  Lady  Mary 
Fox,  but  to  settle  the  question  without  raising  a  dispute, 
let  us  say  they  are  both  best.  About  London  they. call 
it  Diailematum  sujierbum  of  late  years,  but  I  had  it  by 
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its  right  name  a  weelc  or  two  after  tlie  passing  of  tho 
Catliolic  Emancipation  Bill,  and,  I  tliink,  from  Mr. 
Baily,  then  gardener  at  Dropmore.  It  is  quite  ditlereut 
in  aspect  from  tlie  last,  liaving  very  soft  leaves,  and 
much  darker  flowers,  witii  a  more  close  habit  of  growth. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  best-habited  ])lant  of  all  our  bedders, 
e.xcept  a  seedling  from  it  called  Reghnn.  I  never  had 
but  this  one  seedling  from  it,  or  from  this  section.  Tlicre 
were  tiiree  or  four  seeds  in  the  i)od,  but  two  only  vege- 
tated, and  one  of  them  I  could  not  rear ;  but,  seeing 
that  an  only  seedhng  turned  out  a  first-rate  bedder,  we 
may  consider  this  geranium  as  at  the  very  head  of  all 
our  breeders  ;  and  I  would  strongly  advise  a  whole  army 
of  cross-breeders  to  lay  siege  to  this  stronghold,  and 
strong  enough  they  will  find  it,  I  promise  them. 

It  forces  in  the  spring  much  better  than  the  original 
Diadematum,  and  would  make  a  specimen  plant  as  well 
as  any  of  the  large  prize  pelargoniums,  for  a  greenhouse 
or  exhibition  stage.  It  comes  easily  from  cuttings  all 
through  the  season,  and  is  not  difficult  to  keep  through 
the  winter. 

Diadematum  ref/ium. — This  is  a  new  seedling,  which 
I  obtained  from  the  hist ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
leaves  being  less  soft,  every  word  which  1  have  said 
about  D.  ruhescens  will  apply  to  it  also.  It  comes  up  to 
D.  riibescens  in  every  respect,  and,  like  Spleeiiii  and 
Mrs.  Jeffries,  it  will  make  an  excellent  match  bed  with 
D.  ruhescens,  in  a  geometric  arrangement,  and  after  a 
few  years  it  will  very  likely  seed,  but  at  present  it  has 
no  disposition  to  do  so.  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  its 
pollen  parent,  because  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
the  cross  altogether,  when  I  got  a  chance  pod,  after 
applying  the  pollen  of  every  geranium  that  I  could 
think  of  as  likely  to  breed  in  the  section,  but  from  the 
beautiful  tints  of  the  flower  I  think  The  Priory  Queen 
was  tho  pollen  parent ;  and  I  would  strongly  advise  this 
Queen  as  a  breeder  for  perpetual  bloomers,  such  as  we 
require  for  beds,  to  be  used  both  ways — to  seed  and  to 
yield  pollen  ;  but  it  does  not  easily  seed  under  pot  cul- 
ture, nor  is  very  free  to  seed  even  in  the  open  borders. 

I  sent  D.  regium  to  some  of  the  public  establishments 
round  London,  and  I  think  it  must  be  had  now  in  the 
trade,  and  that  Mr.  Appleby  could  supply  it.  From  him 
I  first  received  the  pretty  little  Diadematum  bicolor,  a 
striped  flower  which  makes  a  very  pretty  little  bed  from 
two-year-old  plants.  It  is  the  dwarfest  in  this  section,  is 
quite  barren,  stands  as  much  heat  as  a  pine-apple,  and 
must  be  increased  from  cuttings  early  in  the  spring,  as 
it  is  slow  to  root  after  it  comes  into  flower,  and  summer- 
struck  cuttings  of  it  are  bad  to  keep  through  the  winter. 
When  the  geraniums  come  into  flower  next  May,  if  I 
am  spared  I  shall  look  round  the  nurseries,  and  give 
the  names  of  all  those  that  are  in  affinity  witli  the 
Diadomatums,  and  arc  the  most  likely  to  breed  with 
them.  I  wish  I  had  made  out  a  list  of  these  kinds 
before,  but  the  truth  is,  I  had  no  idea,  for  a  long  time, 
that  tliese  notes  would  have  been  called  for. 

'The  Curate. — I  have  alluded  to  this  liitle  plant  already, 
and  shall  merely  say  of  it  now,  that  it  is  the  dwarfest  of 
all  tho  bedders  of  this  class,  and  though  not  very  showy, 
is  always  in  bloom,  and  is  indispensable  in  a  large 
collection.  It  borders  on  the  Oak-leaved  section.  The 
leaves  are  small,  and  so  are  the  trusses  and  tlic  indi- 
vidual flowers ;  they  are  dark  red,  with  black  spots  on 
the  upper  petals,  and  also  a  little  strcakcil  witli  dark 
lines.  It  would  match  with  the  Shrubland  Pel,  and  the 
Uooseberry-leavcd  sort;  also  with  {.\\eDaiuli/  and  (/vlileii 
Chain,  and  Ladi/  Ph/)no)ilh,  or  Varieaatid  Oalideaf,  alias 
Varieijaled  (jrareolens,  where  a  lot  of  little  compact  beds 
could  be  disposed  side  by  side  in  a  lady's  flower  garden, 
or,  bettor  still,  in  a  children's  flower-garden,  where  all 
these  pet  things  would  be  just  at  home  and  in  character. 
Ladij  Phjinoutli,,  with  its  variegated  oak-leaves,  and  pale 
lilac  little  blossoms,  would  make  an  exquisite  edging  for 


a  bed  of  Curate,  or  Diadematum  bicolor,  or  it  might  be 
used  by  itself.  It  is  a  sport  from  Gruveotens,  or  Pose- 
sceitted  Geranium,  and  should  always  be  propagated  early 
in  the  spring,  long  before  it  comes  into  blossom,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  get  good  cuttings  from  it  in  summer  without 
taking  the  flower-wood  or  shoots  ;  and  they  never  make 
strong  plants,  or  show  tho  true  character  of  the  variety, 
if  you  keep  them  ever  so  long.  Mr.  .Jeft'ries,at  Ipswich, 
grows  it  faster  tlian  any  one  I  know,  and  he  has  it 
always  in  peat,  or  mostly  so  ;  but  the  other  day  I  saw 
several  plants  of  it  with  Mr.  Mallison,  at  Claremout,  the 
finest  and  strongest  I  ever  saw,  quite  different  from  the 
usual  run.  They  were  growing  in  a  kind  of  soft  yellow 
loam,  but  quite  light,  and  they  put  me  strongly  in  mind 
of  what  I  have  olten  said  about  particular  soils  suiting 
or  not  suitin.g  certain  kinds  of  jdants,  without  our  being 
in  the  least  able  to  say,  or  tell  of  the  effects  beforehand. 
Witness  the  Solfaterre  Rose,  which  does  so  well  with 
some  of  our  correspondents,  but  if  yon  take  buds  or 
cuttings  from  their  plants,  and  plant  them  in  what  you 
may  tliink  the  very  same  kind  of  soil,  the  chances  are 
that  they  would  turn  out  good-for-nothing,  like  my  old 
plant.  There  was  a  fine  Strauberry  some  years  since 
called  the  Dounton,  which  was  condemned  all  over  the 
kingdom,  while  I  was  growing  it  the  finest  of  the  fine, 
and  the  family  would  use  no  other  sort  as  long  as  they 
could  get  the  Dounton,  yet  it  would  not  grow  but  on 
one  quarter  in  the  garden,  and  that  I  at  last  foolishly 
trenclied,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  could  never  grow 
it  again,  and  I  had  sad  complaints  about  the  loss  of  it. 
Take,  as  another  instance,  'The  British  Queen  Struu-berry. 
It  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  our  finest  sorts,  yet,  after  all 
we  coidd  do  with  it  at  Shrubland  Park,  it  was  not  worth 
picking  oft'  the  ground,  nor  would  a  row  of  it  twenty 
yards  long  produce  a  fair  dish  at  the  height  of  the 
season.  In  pots  and  forcing  the  same — I  even  changed 
the  stock  three  times,  and  at  last  had  nuiners  direct 
from  Mr.  Ingram,  from  Her  iNIajesty's  garden  at  Wind- 
sor, with  whom  I  saw  the  finest  crop  of  it  I  ever  saw  of 
any  fruit,  but,  like  the  rest,  they  turned  out  good-for- 
nothing,  and  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  if  Mr.  David- 
son, my  successor,  can  do  anything  with  it. 

Now,  it  may  turn  out  that  many  of  those  bedding 
geraniums  which  I  have  pronounced  barren,  may  not 
bo  so  altogether  on  a  dift'erent  soil,  and  I  never  did 
much  with  them  experimentally  but  at  Shrubland  Park; 
1  am  perfectly  confident,  liowever,  about  all  my  remarks 
on  them  in  that  kind  of  soil,  for  I  seldom  missed  a  season 
without  flowering  thousands  and  thousands  of  seedlings, 
and,  for  want  of  room,  I  had  often  to  plant  w-hole  rows  of 
them  between  the  cabbages  in  the  kitchen-garden.  This 
last  season,  I  had  a  beautiful  bed  of  the  last  seedling 
that  was  named  for  me — they  named  it,  by  consent.  Sir 
William  Middlelon.  after  my  worthy  employer.  Any 
one  who  has  visited  Shrubland  Park  in  my  time,  will 
allow  that  neither  he  nor  his  gardener  would  allow  a 
seedling  to  bo  so  called  unless  it  was  up  to  the  mark, 
It  belongs  to  a  section  iu  which  no  good  bedder  has  yet 
appeared,  although,  judging  from  the  muddlers  which 
some  growers  are  contented  with  in  tho  same  breed,  it 
is,  and  must  be,  a  general  favourite  section  for  bedders. 
It  first  appeared  iu  the  fourth  generation  from  Jehu  and 
Yetmeniatia  yrandijlora.  The  section  of  Yetmeniana 
lias  jn'oduced  more  varieties  of  bedders  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  sections  put  together,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of 
tlicin  a  fiist-rate  sort.  Yetmeniana  appeared  about  the 
same  time  as  the  fancy  calceolarias,  in  is:jl-:>i.  It 
has  a  reddish  ground,  with  a  dark  spot  in  each  of  the 
three  front  petals,  and  the  two  back  jietals  nearly  black. 
It  was  a  seeder,  and  soon  jiroduced  a  larger  flower  in 
all  respects  like  itself,  only  that  the  plant  was  a  little 
stronger  in  growlh.  This  was  called  Yetmeniana  grundi- 
flora;  both  of  them  being  good  breeders,  and  not  being 
very  particular  with  which  kinds  to  cross,  1  kept  them 
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botli  to  tlio  last,  and,  like  the  rest  of  our  breeders,  I  had 
many  crosses  from  them  that  passed  tlie  ordeal  of  two 
or  tluvo  years'  growth.  Some  people  admired  them, 
and  do  admire  them  to  this  day,  but  1  confess  1  am  not 
of  that  number.  Tlieir  original  dark  spots,  mi.\od  and 
turned  into  a  chocolate  brown,  as  in  Miuhime  Mdliez, 
Belle  (I'Afrie,  •'^iKliiisi.ii,  and  all  tliose  "  black-and-all- 
black"  sorts  which  disfigure  the  exhibition  tables  to  tliis 
day,  but  still  help  to  carry  off  prizes  for  want  of  better 
things.  At  tlie  last  July  exhibition  in  the  Uegont's 
Park,  I  saw  I  l;now  not  liow  many  seedlings  from  this 
class  mucli  improved;  the  brown,  rusty  colour  being  a 
good  deal  washed  out  by  now  blood  from  tlio  little 
ianeies,  and  now  that  the  two  races  have  united,  we 
may  soon  expect  a  great  improvement  in  this  stylo  of 
bedders.  Even  the  large  pri/c  pelargoniums  of  the 
florists  have  at  last  been  impregnated  with  fresli  blood 
i'rom  tlie  race  of  Yclmeniana, — witness  Hoylo's  Ucellatn, 
a  most  beautiful  flower,  as  distinctly  marked  in  tlio  three 
front  petals  as  if  it  came  from  Yetmcnianu  itself 

Seeing  all  this  as  clear  as  daylight,  we  ought  to  bo 
very  careful  not  to  lose  the  old  I'etiiieiiiaua  (/randljloni, 
because,  after  awhile,  its  character  will  eitlier  be  lost 
by  too  unich  colour  from  others,  or  the  race  will  turn 
barren ;  and  if  we  lose  the  original  stamp,  we  must 
submit  to  a  dead  stoppage,  as  in  the  case  of  tliose  barren 
ones  which  I  have  mentioned  already.  The  flower- 
gardener  must  look  to  this,  for  the  florist  never  dreams 
of  such  things ;  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  gain  size  and 
form,  and  a  ready  sale  for  his  plants,  he  is  as  sure  to 
run  into  a  circle,  as  that  this  section  of  Yetmeniana  is 
the  most  promising  we  have  to  originate  a  fresh  and 
improved  style  of  bedders  from.  The  Jehu  breed  is  the 
next  best  section,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  promising  to 
yield  a  ready  harvest;  but,  as  it  stands  at  present,  the 
breed  of  Jehu  is  too  strong  in  growth,  and  must  bo 
reduced  by  mixing  witli  it  those  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter, from  the  higher-coloured  among  the  fancies. 

D.  Beaton. 


REPOTTING  AZALEAS  AND  CAMELLIAS. 

Az.tLEAS  will  now  "be  swelling  their  buds,  and  many 
in  bloom,  if  slightly  forced ;  and  Camellias  will  most 
likely  have  been  in  bloom  for  some  time,  while  many 
buds  are  yet  to  bo  unfolded.  In  these  circumstances, 
watering  with  clear  manure-water  in  a  weak  state  will 
often  be  attended  witli  advantage.  Four  ounces  of 
super-phospate  of  lime,  and  two  ounces  of  guano,  will 
be  sutiicieut  for  four  gallons  of  water.  Notliiug,  how- 
ever, is  better  than  old  cow-dung  mixed  with  a  little 
soot,  and  a  slight  portion  of  quickdime  thrown  in,  not 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  liquid,  but  to  clear  it. 
When  a  barrel  is  not  handy  for  this  purpose,  some  dried 
twoyear-old  cow-dung  may  be  used  as  a  top-dressing, 
and  the  water  spread  equally  over  it  with  a  rosed  water- 
ing-pot. It  will  soon  tell  in  giving  a  more  glossy, 
healthy  tint  to  the  foliage. 

There  are  many  opinions  as  to  the  best  time  of  i-e- 
pottiug  these  plants,  some  advocating  spring,  and  otliers 
autumn,  and  no  doubt  ditferent  practitioners  find  dili'er- 
ent  times  to  answer  best  with  them.  DiHereut  times 
have  been  recommended  even  in  the  pages  of  tliis  work. 
I  have  uniformly  given  the  preference  to  tlie  period 
when  fresh  growth  is  commencing,  after  the  jdauts  had 
finished  flowering,  and  they  liad  received  what  pruning 
was  deemed  uecessaiy.  I'acts,  in  such  matters,  arc  the 
only  and  best  supports  of  theory.  It  matters  not  in 
wliat  direction  these  facts  point.  Partial  disappoint- 
ment ought  to  bo  as  useful  a  teacher  as  the  higliest 
success,  for  failures  faithfully  noted,  point  to  the  rocks 
to  be  avoided.  Some  nice  Azaleas,  from  having  been 
forced  early  in  winter,  many  years  ago,  have  over  since, 
of  their  own  accord,  when  placed  in  the  conservatory, 


opened  their  bloom  in  January.     The  plants  did  better 
and  bettor  every  year.      If  they  liad  any  fault  at  all,  the  1 
buds  were  so  thick  that  there  was  hardly  room  for  the  j 
blossoms  to  open.     These  jdants  had  been  in  tlio  same 
pots  for  several  years,   and  though   they   betrayed   no 
aiqiearance  of  declining  vigour,  1  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
this  iiuist  come  at  last,  and  resolved  upon  giving  them  | 
some  more  feeding  ground.  They  had,  in  previous  years, 
made  tlieir  wood  in  the  conservatory,  placed  at  one  end, 
and  that  kept  as  moist  and  close  as  possible,  until  the 
young  growth  was  sufficiently  elongated,  when  more  air 
and  a  drier  atmosphere  was  admitted,  that  the  shoots 
and  buds  miglit  be  hardened  before  placing  the  plants 
out-ofdoors. 

This  last  year,  in  order  to  give  them  a  belter  chance 
still,  they  were  moved  into  a  late  vinery,  where  they 
could  be  kept  warmer  and  closer  than  in  the  green- 
house, to  prepare  them  sooner  for  a  repotting.  But 
from  want  of  large  suitable  pots  at  one  time — and  the 
hurly-burly  mass  of  matters  that  came  pouring  in  upon 
us  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  at  another— 
day  after  day  passed  with  these  Azaleas  staring  us  in 
the  face,  until  out  of  two  evils,  I  preferred  waiting 
until  early  autumn,  when  the  buds  would  be  firm,  in- 
stead of  giving  them  any  check  when  the  shoots  were 
growing  so  freely.  The  results  are  two-fold ;  the  bloom 
has  not  opened  so  early  by  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
and  though  the  jjlants  are  healthy,  and  passable  as  to 
bloom,  yet  so  many  buds  have  gone  blind,  that  the 
blooms  will  not  be  at  all  incommoded  for  want  of  stand- 
ing and  expanding  room.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
next  season  the  plants  will  be  very  fine,  but  previous 
ex[ierieuoe  in  the  matter  leaves  on  my  mind  no  doubt 
but  that  tliey  would  have  been  equally  fine  this  spring, 
if  they  liad  been  repotted  in  the  s]ii  lug  or  early  summer, 
instead  of  the  autumn. 

Camellias  do  not  show  the  late  shifting  so  much  as 
the  Azaleas,  but  still  I  do  not  tliink  the  flowers  are  quite 
so  large  as  usual.  Facts  in  my  case,  point,  therefore, 
to  spring  and  early  summer  repotting.  Some  of  our 
esteemed  coadjutors  may  have  iound  autumn  the  best 
period,  and  if  tliere  is  some  peculiar  matter,  however 
apparently  trifling,  attention  to  which  would  ensure  equal 
success  then,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance ;  as  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Erriugton,  the  other  week,  amid  the  mass  of 
matters  claiming  attention  in  April  and  May,  there  is 
but  little  opportunity  for  attending  to  the  potting,  even 
of  the  best  plants.  The  month  of  August  arrives  before 
we  scarce  can  get  breathing  time. 

One  word  more.  Some  of  our  friends  seem  to  imagine 
that  such  plants  require  a  hotter  place  tlian  a  greenliouse 
to  make  their  wood,  but  by  keeping  them  at  one  end,  and 
by  keeping  them  closer  there,  the  plants  will  give  as 
much  satisfaction  as  if  they  were  turned  about  from 
house  to  house.  Those  Azaleas  intended  to  bloom  late, 
say  in  June,  shoidd  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  in  a 
month  be  taken  altogether  out  of  the  house,  and  merely 
protected  from  rains  and  frosts.  R.  Fish. 


WINTER  AND   SPRING-FLOWERING 
CINERARIAS. 
"  Have  you  any  Cinerarias  in  bloom  ?  "  inquired  a 
friend  tlie  other  day.     "  I  cannot  succeed  at  all  with 

forcing  them.     I  wrote  to  Mr. ,  inquiring,  and  he 

says  they  will  not  force."  There  is  no  dillicully  that  I 
am  aware  of,  in  having  Cinerarias  in  bloom  all  the 
winter,  if  you  like,  )irovided  the  teniperalure  is  high 
enough  for  the  blossoms  to  expand,  and  to  do  so  it 
should  not  range  often  below  -i.}"  at  night,  with  10" 
rise  from  sunshine,  if  one  of  the  following  points  is 
attended  to. 
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First,  seeds  should  Le  sowu,  at  tlio  latest,  in  April,  or 
the  beginning  of  May,  tlie  plants  pricked  out,  kept 
under  glass,  and  then,  in  July,  either  grown  on  in  pots, 
in  a  shady,  airy  place,  or,  which  is  hotter  still,  planted 
out  in  a  similar  place,  in  nice,  liglit,  rough,  rich  soil, 
watered  when  water  is  wanted,  lifted  and  potted  hy  the 
middle  ef  Septcmher,  kept  close,  and  frequently  syringed 
for  a  fortnight,  and  plenty  of  air  admitted  by  degrees. 
By  this  mode  large  fioweriug  plants  may  be  obtained  in 
the  middle  of  November. 

From  early-blooming  plants  of  favourite  kinds  suckers 
can  be  obtained  early  in  May;  these  pricked  out  in  a 
close  )nt  or  frame,  and  afterwards  either  potted  or 
planted  out  like  the  seedlings,  will  furnish  nice,  large, 
early-tlowering  plants.  Again,  as  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  plants  that  have  stood  in  their  Howering- 
pots  until  July  or  August,  the  flower-stems  having  been 
removed  when  blooming  was  finished,  being  taken  to 
the  jiotting  bencli,  most  of  the  old  soil  removed,  and  the 
young  shoots  picked  out,  so  as  to  leave  only  from  three 
to  half-a-dozen  remaining,  potted,  watered,  and  kept 
close  for  a  few  days,  will  also  furnish  good-si/cd  early- 
blooming  plants. 

Either  or  all  of  these  modes  may  be  tried  safely,  when 
largish-tlowering  plants  are  desirable.  But,  secondly, 
where  variety  is  the  object — or,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
good  friends  the  window  gardeners,  llowering  plants  in 
small  pots  are  the  olijocts  aimed  at — then  sowing  and 
planting  of  suckers  will  be  early  enough  in  June  and 
August,  respectively.  'L'he  great  point,  when  early  bloom 
is  wanted,  is  to  have  the  pots  filled  with  roots  before  the 
end  of  October — then  tiowcr-stems  will  begin  to  rise  of 
their  own  accord.  The  curbing  of  the  growth  directs 
the  energies  of  the  plant  into  the  flowering  and  seed- 
producing  processes.  With  young  plants  at  such  a 
season,  and  plenty  of  jiot-room,  no  coaxing,  no  forcing, 
can  make  them  flower  satisfactorily ;  for  if  they  bloom 
at  all,  the  flower-stems  and  flowers  alike  will  be  of  a 
jjigmy  description.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  fine 
large  plants  late  in  the  season — say  from  June  to  July — 
can  only  be  procured  by  commencing  late  with  young 
plants,  and  never  allowing  them  to  have  a  check  from 
want  of  pot-room,  managing  it  so,  however,  that  the 
pot  shall  be  filled  with  roots  before  you  want  the  flower- 
stems  to  rise. 

I  have  grown  some  monsters  of  these  in  my  time,  but 
I  was  never  satisfied  with  these  huge  plants,  as  several 
smaller  plants,  occupying  the  same  space  placed  toge- 
ther, such  as  in  a  vase  or  basket,  would  in  general  look 
better.  For  small  greenhouses  and  windows,  nice 
flowering  plants  may  he  had  in  pots  ranging  in  size 
from  three  to  five  inches,  more  especially  if  a  small 
saucer  is  placed  beneath  them.  I  have  taken  the  smaller 
of  these  sizes  out  of  tlieir  pots,  and  packed  them  firmly 
together  in  vases  among  lialf-dccayed  moss,  witlr  a  little 
green  on  the  surface.  They  stand  this  roughish  treat- 
ment well  when  in  bloom,  and  a  little  manure  water 
gives  them  ample  nomishment.  Of  course,  if  you  think 
of  exhibiting,  you  must  keep  to  single  plants.  I  have 
known  cases  where  disqualification  and  exposure  ought 
to  have  been  the  reward  instead  of  a  prize. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  purchase  somo  of  the  best 
kinds — you  will  thus  escape  the  risks  of  winter.  En- 
courage growtli  by  potting  as  they  require  it,  for  two 
months  at  least,  in  light,  sandy,  rich  soil.  Keep  them 
in  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  a  little  shaded  in  extra 
bright  sunshine,  or,  if  exposed,  just  draw  the  syringe  so 
as  to  dew  the  foliage,  leaving  a  little  air  on.  Give  them 
a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  50°,  with  10°  more  for 
sunshine ;  and  at  least  every  week,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  slightest  trace  of  fly,  apply  a  whifl'of  tobacco 
from  the  fumigating  machine,  giving  the  dose  often, 
rather  than  much  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  the  flower-stems 
commence  appearing;  give  more  air,  and  clear  manure 


water  of  the  temperature  of  G0°,  alternately  with  common 
soft  water.  K.  Fish. 


FUCHSIAS    FOR    WINDOWS    AND    OUTDOOR 

VASES. 

In  the  early  part  of  a  January,  I  once  was  accosted  in 
the  following  manner: — "Do  not  my  Fuchsia  plants 
look  beautiful  and  green.  I  have  given  them  so  much 
attention,  watered  them  so  nicely,  sponged  the  leaves, 
moved  them  to  a  snug  place  in  cold  nights,  and  watched 
tliem  carefully.  But  will  they  bloom  well,  and  better 
than  Mrs.  Brown's,  whoso  plants  arc  now  as  brown  as  a 
hazel  nut,  and  not  a  green  twig  on  them?  And  yet, 
what  do  you  think  she  actually  told  me,  that  her 
brown  plants  would  do  mine  broiim  before  the  month  of 
June  had  come  and  gone."  We  shall  not  repeat  what 
we  said  when  an  opening  was  at  all  given  to  edge  in  a 
reply  to  such  a  descent  of  queries  and  statements, 
farther  than  to  mention  that  the  plants  referred  to  were 
just  too  green.  Tlicy  had  received  no  pruning,  but  a 
very  moderate  portion  of  air,  and  were  kept  in  a  warm 
sitting  room,  the  excitement  of  which  had  greatly 
elongated  some  slender  shoots,  all  that  could  bo 
expected  from  which  were  a  few  early  flowers,  and  a 
weak,  debilitated  plant  afterwards 

It  would  better  servo  our  window  friends  to  tell  how 
Mrs.  Brown  always  mamigcd  to  have  such  nice  stocky 
blossom-covered  plants  in  her  window  in  summer, 
though  they  never  appeared  there  at  all  among  her 
sweet-scented  geraniums,  primulas,  and  bulbs  in  winter. 
Well,  no  sooner  did  the  plants  begin  to  be  a  little 
sliabby  in  the  window,  from  the  leaves  dropping 
and  getting  discoloured,  than  out  they  were  bundled 
to  any  place  full  in  the  sun,  out  of  doors,  supplied 
freely  with  water  at  first,  and  less  freely  afterwards, 
so  that  the  wood  should  be  well  hardened.  As  soon  as 
irost  came,  they  were  removed  in  doors,  and  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself,  they  were  stored  away 
into  a  place,  half  lumher-room,  half  cellar,  with  plenty  of 
air  whistling  through  it.  Any  out-house  or  shed  would 
answer  equally  well.  There  was  no  danger  of  damp, 
but  then  the  current  of  air  made  it  likely  that  there 
might  be  too  much  dryness,  and  she  had  no  mind  to  use 
a  water-can  during  the  winter.  She  wanted  the  soil  to 
be  kept  a  little  moist,  and  not  thoroughly  dry.  An  old 
empty  box  stood  there,  it  was  filled  with  moss,  and  in 
this  the  pots  were  plunged,  and  covered  for  six  inches, 
while  a  little  dry  straw  was  fixed  over  the  stems,  and 
there  they  remained  fiom  the  end  of  October  to  the 
end  of  February,  and  in  cold  sjirings,  with  piercing  east 
winds,  for  a  month  longer.  Various  things  had  been 
tried  for  plunging  in — short  dryish  dimg,  saw-dust,  hay, 
but  moss  was  preferred,  hay  was  apt  to  mould,  and  thus 
injure  the  stems,  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence,  as 
when  cut  down,  suckers  came  in  plenty,  and  oue  could 
be  selected  to  ibrm  a  nice  one-stemmed  plant,  but  then 
such  a  plant  would  not  bloom  so  soon  as  wlien  the 
shoots  came  from  the  old  stem.  As  spring  approached, 
the  plants  used  to  get  a  look  now  and  tlien,  to  see  if  the 
buds  were  breaking,  and  to  examine  if  the  soil  was  not 
too  dry.  When  the  Yoiuig  slioots  wei'e  a  quarter-of-an- 
inch  in  Icngtl],  the  plants  were  pruned.  Cut  well  in 
the  young  shoots  of  last  season,  on  plants  of  oue  stem, 
being  shortened  to  a  spur  with  one  or  two  buds.  With 
many  things  it  would  bo  best  to  do  all  this  in  the 
autumn,  but  in  this  instance  you  can  never  use  your 
knife  with  more  certainty,  though  thus  removing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  strength  of  the  plant.  If  spurs 
low  enough  to  please  you  do  not  break ,  cut  the  ])lant 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  select  one  or  several 
shoots  as  they  break. 

The  plants  were  lel't  alone  after  pruning,  until  the 
shoots  had  grown  fiom  lialf-an-inch  to  an  inch ;  then 
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tiioy  were  taken  out,  and  either  rcjiottecl  in  similar  or 
largor  jiots,  using  roiigli,  light,  rich  loam,  with  plenty  of 
charcoal,  and  conilbrtahlo  as  respects  heat,  and  neilhcr 
being  dry  nor  wet ;  or,  it  the  drainage  was  all  right,  and 
the  pot  deemed  large  enough,  the  surl'aec  soil  was 
removed  and  a  top-dressing  couuiiunicated,  of  eijual 
portions  of  loam,  cow-dung,  and  charcoal.  Jieforc 
shilling,  the  halls,  after  losing  most  of  the  earth,  were 
allowed  to  soak  lor  several  niiuntes  in  a  pail  of  water  of 
the  tempcratiu-e  of  7(1",  and  thus,  after  potting,  it  was 
not  noccssai'y  to  water  nnudj,  if  any  at  all,  before  the 
new  roots  were  working  in  the  new  soil.  After  potting, 
the  plants  were  removed  to  a  place  where  they  would 
have  rather  less  air  and  more  light,  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight,  they  were  admitted  to  the  window-sill. 
In  all  this  there  would  not  be  a  lithe  of  the  trouble  of 
keciiiug  tlicm  m  the  window  all  the  winter,  while  iu 
most  cases  the  results  would  l)ear  no  comparison. 

l''or  vases  and  beds  less  care  will  be  necessary,  but  I 
cannot  intrude  here  at  present;  1  will  merely  mention 
a  fact,  lending  to  show  that  in  trying  to  keep  the  shoots 
of  fuchsias  alive  out-ot-doors  there  may  bo  more  than 
labour  lost.  Last  season  a  bed  of  Fmhsia  lUccartonii 
was  found  uninjured  in  spring,  and  breaking  into  fresh 
shoots  all  over ;  high  hopes  of  its  coming  glory  in 
summer  prevented  us  cutting  its  shoots  level  with  the 
ground,  as  usual.  After  being  well  top-dressed,  and 
producing  a  few  early  flowers,  it  was  a  complete  blank, 
keeping  green,  but  neither  flowering  nor  even  growing 
much  for  the  whole  season.  Other  plants,  cut  down, 
were  three  times  tlie  height,  and  loaded  with  bloom, 
and,  instead  of  being  top-dressed,  had  merely  some  moss 
laid  over  the  roots.  It.  Fjsh. 


PROPAGATION   OF   EXOTIC   ORCHIDACE.E. 

{Continued  from  jmi/v  272.) 

Anosctochilus.  —  These  plants,  remarkable  for  the 
beautifid  markings  of  their  leaves,  are  readily  increased 
by  taking  oil'  the  side-shoots  as  soon  as  they  have  formed 
roots,  potting  them  in  small  pots,  in  a  light  sandy  com- 
post of  peat  and  leaf-mould,  and  jjlacing  them  under  a 
liand-ligbt,  upon  a  heated  surface  of  coal-ashes  or  sand, 
which  slioidd  be  kept  moist,  so  as  to  maintain  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere  under  tlje  liand-light.  The  best  time 
to  do  this  is  in  early  spring.  The  old  plants  will  afford 
sidi'-slioots  more  readily  it  the  flower-stems  are  broken 
of}' as  soon  as  tliey  appear.  The  flowers,  though  curious, 
are  not  particularly  pretty,  therefore  the  sacrifice  is  of 
less  consequence. 

Arundina. — To  increase  these  pretty  flowering  plants, 
it  will  be  necessary,  at  the  time  of  potting,  to  divide  the 
bulbs  one  from  another,  in  patches  of  two  or  three  each, 
so  as  to  make  good  plants  at  once,  treating  the  divisions 
exactly  like  the  whole  plant. 

iJAiiKERiA. — This  genus  sends  forth  numerous  shoots. 
The  way  to  increase  it  is  either  to  break  a  largo  plant 
into  small  ones,  or  to  take  off  two  or  three  back  pseudo- 
bulbs  ;  place  them  upon  blocks,  without  moss,  in  spring; 
syringe  occasionally  tdl  they  break,  and  then  more 
freely  till  tliey  perfect  the  new  growths.  They  may 
then,  iu  the  spring,  be  collected  together,  placed  in  an 
open  wooden  basket,  and  so  form,  in  a  season  or  two,  a 
tine  sjjecimen. 

Bletia, — The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  family  ajiproaoh 
very  nearly  to  real  bulbs.  To  increase  them,  take  off  at 
potting  time  one  or  more  bidbs,  pot  them,  and  give  a 
little  extra  heat  till  they  begin  to  grow;  then  cultivate 
them  like  the  parent  plants. 

BuASSAVoLA  is  increased  by  dividing  the  plants  into 
two  or  more  portions,  which  may  be  readily  done,  as, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  much  inclined  to 
branch  out  freely.  The  excej)tions  are  B.  glaitca  and 
B.  Digbijana.   These  arc  probably  the  best  of  the  genus. 


They  may  he  increased  by  cutting  ofi'  two  or  three  of  the 
back  pseudo-bulbs  in  one  piece,  placing  them  upon  a  bare 
block,  syringing  gently  every  other  day  till  the  dormant 
bud  breaks,  then  increasing  the  supply  of  water  till  the 
new  growth  is  perfected,  and  giving  it  after  that  the 
usual  period  of  rest,  and  when  it  begins  to  grow  again, 
])oltiiig  it,  and  treating  it  like  an  old  one.  In  this  way 
these  flue  ]ilants  may  he  successfully  increased.  It  is, 
however,  a  tedious  operation,  and  requires  a  hii-ge  share 
of  patience  before  they  flower.  T.  ArrLKisY. 

(To  be  cnntiniiril.) 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 

We  gave  the  lessons  on  Dahlia  (jrutcinrj  as  the  lessons 
of  ly3:i,  not  iri,  and  we  chiefly  gave  them  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  writings  of  later  date.  The 
Chrijsunthcmum  was  treated  at  some  length  by  us  many 
years  ago,  and  though  we  have  treatises  by  new  peojile 
coming  out,  there  is  nothing  new  in  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the7V(H6Y'i/,the  Oarndlioii,  Piiilc,  Hyaciulk, 
Geranium,  and  other  florists'  flowers;  and  even  the  Rose, 
which  Mr.  Paul  has  had  a  turn  at  with  Wakeling's 
drawings,  jMr.  Rivers  in  his  Rose  Amateurs  Guide,  Mrs. 
Gore  iu  what  she  calls  The  Buok  of  Roses,  and  sundry 
others,  has  been  years  ago  reduced  to  a  practice  which 
the  rjiost  humble  reader  could  understand,  though  we 
certaiuly  have  not  cared  to  tell  where  particular  species 
and  varieties  were  supposed  to  come  from.  However, 
we  shall  give  all  these  lessons  over  again  in  as  few 
words  as  possible. 

A  Lover  of  the  Holhjhock  wishes  to  pursuade  us  that 
it  ought  to  take  the  place  of  the  Dahlia.  He  might  just 
as  well  tell  us  it  ought  to  drive  out  the  Chrysautheumm. 
'The  Hollyhock  is  very  graceful,  very  beautiful,  vei-y 
picturesque — nobody  will  deny  that  tho  artist  borrows 
the  Hollyhock  for  his  pictures,  and  that  it  is  most  showy 
and  effective  iu  garden  scenery.  But  when  tho  Holly- 
hock has  done  its  work,  the  Dahlia  is  in  perfection,  and 
continues  to  be  the  rich  and  varied  ornament  of  a  garden 
until  the  Chrysanthemum,  if  tho  season  be  mild,  takes 
up  the  supply.  We  cannot  spare  the  Dahlia,  though  we 
highly  prize  the  Hollyhock. 

Camellias  (J.  P.). — Two  blooms  of  seedlings  are  of 
the  wrong  character  to  be  useful.  The  Althcajioras  are 
good-for-nothing  now,  however  striking  they  may  havo 
been  at  one  period,  when  we  were  glad  of  novelty,  and 
never  looked  at  quality.  If  it  be  true  that  a  nurseryman 
has  made  an  ofler,  our  advice  is  to  accept  it — we  would 
not  grow  the  plants  if  they  were  given  to  us.  (W. 
1).). — The  flower  is  inferior  to  the  double-white  in 
every  particular.  (J.  D.  M.). — Bloom  imperfect,  but 
wo  think  it  will  come  much  better.  It  is  like  the  starved 
bloom  of  any  good  variety,  not  fully  developed. 

Cinerarias  (M.  M.J. — lS[ot  one  of  the  whole  seven 
is  likely  to  be  good  for  anything,  but  if  they  are  the 
tirst  that  havo  bloomed  of  a  largo  quantity,  there  may 
be  many  good  ones.  The  most  common,  that  is  to  say, 
those  nearest  to  the  old  and  worthless  sorts,  are  generally 
the  most  early,  'Throw  away  all  that  are  no  better  than 
these  the  instant  the  flowers  open,  (  W.  S.  8. J. — The 
pale  blue  variety  is  tho  only  one  likely  to  be  useful.  We 
should  hke  to  see  a  truss  when  the  plant  is  in  full  bloom. 

Polyanthus  fJ.  S.J. — We  cannot  depend  upon  the 
bloom  sent.  If  wo  are  to  judge  by  tho  specimens  sent, 
neither  of  them  exhibit  a  decided  character  iu  the 
ground  ooloiu',  but  eai-ly  blooms  frequently  come  short 
in  that  particular,  G,  Glenny. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PROPAGATION    OF   THE   VERBENA. 
{Continued  from  page  2Wi.) 

By  Cuttings, — There  are  two  seasons  for  this  ope- 
ration, the  spring  and  the  latter  end  of  summer.     The 
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cuttings  made  iu  spring  arc  for  planting  out  the  same 
season ;  and  those  made  at  the  end  of  summer,  for 
l<eeping  a  store  of  young  plants  tlu'ough  tlie  winter. 
The  hest  place  we  ever  knew  for  striking  verbena  cut- 
tings, was  in  the  pit  or  frame  we  desci-ibed  in  a  former 
number  of  The  Cottage  Gauuener.  That  pit  consists 
of  a  platform  supported  upon  walls,  with  a  frame  set 
upon  it.  It  is  heated  with  stable-litter  under  the  plat- 
form, and  by  linings  of  the  same  material.  In  this 
frame  almost  every  cutting  took  root  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  The  season  for  making  the  first  crop  of  cuttings 
is  about  the  middle  of  February.  They  may  be  put  in 
till  April,  so  that  with  diligence  and  care  thousands  of 
young  jilants  may  be  raised  for  planting  out  in  j\Iay. 
It  will  be  desirable  to  place  the  plants  to  jn'oduoe  cut- 
tings in  a  gentle  heat,  to  cause  them  to  make  young 
shoots.  These  are  the  best  kind  of  cuttings,  and  strike 
the  quickest.  When  they  have  grown  a  sufficient  length, 
preparations  must  be  made  to  put  them  in.  These 
consist  of  pots  to  place  them  in,  soil  to  fill  the  pots, 
and  a  layer  of  sand  upon  the  soil.  Drain  the  pots 
eifectually  ;  then  place  some  rough  ])arts  of  the  compost 
upon  the  drainage  ;  fill  the  pots  witii  the  compost  (con- 
sisting of  light  loam,  peat,  aud  leaf-mould,  with  a  free 
mixture  of  sand),  to  within  an  inch  of  tlie  rim  of  the 
pot,  aud  this  inch  should  be  filled  up  with  piu-e  white 
sand.  The  pot  is  then  ready  for  the  cuttings.  Cut 
these  oil'  the  tops  of  the  plants ;  trim  ofj'  the  lower 
leaves,  and  plant  them  round  the  edge  of  the  pots  pretty 
thickly ;  then  give  a  little  water  to  settle  the  sand,  and 
place  them  iu  the  frame,  which,  by  that  time,  ought  to 
be  duly  heated  to  receive  them. 

One  point  in  nuiking  cuttings  must  not  he  forgotten, 
and  that  is,  to  make  them  small.  They  should  not  be 
more  than  two  inches  long,  even  rather  less  would 
strike  sooner.  Our  amateur  friends  might  think  larger 
cuttings  would  more  quickly  make  larger  plants,  but 
they  would  be  much  mistaken.  Small  cuttings  strike 
root  so  much  more  quickly,  that  they  soon  overtake  the 
large  ones  in  size,  and  siu'pass  them  in  growth. 

When  they  are  in  the  frame,  great  attention  must  be 
paid  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  and  to  give  air  every 
morning,  to  let  out  the  moisture  or  steam  that  will  have 
collected  during  the  night.  Should  the  weather  be  cold, 
the  frame  should  have  a  covering  of  double  mats,  to 
protect  them  from  frost.  As  soon  as  roots  are  formed, 
let  them  be  potted  off  into  what  are  called  small  00-pots. 
These  are  about  two-and-a-half  inches  across ;  replace 
them  in  the  frame  for  a  very  few  days,  till  tliey  have 
made  fresh  roots,  then  put  them  either  in  a  greenhouse 
or  a  cold  frame,  well  covered  up  at  night  as  long  as 
cold  weather  lasts. 

Tlie  tops  of  these  first-struck  yilants  may  be  taken  oif 
and  made  use  of  as  cuttings.  This  will  cause  the  plants 
to  break  side-shoots  and  become  bushy.  When  the 
plants  are  fairly  established,  abundance  of  air  must  be 
given.  In  mild  weather,  draw  off  the  lights  of  the 
frame  ;  and,  iu  rainy  weather,  give  air  by  tilting  the 
lights  in  the  centre,  that  is,  place  a  small  garden  pot 
upon  tlie  rafter,  and  let  the  edge  of  the  light  rest  upon 
it ;  prop  up  the  side  of  the  liglit  the  furthest  from  tiie 
point  the  wind  blows  from,  should  any  prevail.  By 
this  means,  you  will  have  plenty  of  nice  bushy  plants, 
cither  to  devote  to  pot-culture  or  planting-out  in  the 
beds. 

The  method  of  putting  in  cuttings  for  winter  stores, 
is  somewhat  similar.  The  only  point  to  mind,  is  to 
have  them  well-rooted  before  the  cold  weather  sets  iu. 
Where  large  quantities  are  re(iuircd  for  the  flower- 
garden,  the  cuttings  may  be  planted  in  beds,  under 
glass,  and  suflercd  to  remain  there  till  spring ;  but  tlie 
florist,  who  only  cultivates  sufficient  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, will  not  need  such  immense  numbers,  yet  it  is 
desirable  to  strike  a  certain  quantity  of  each  good  kind, 


to  preserve  the  stock,  and  have  bushy  plants  to  jiut  in 
for  pot-culture. 

There  is  another  method  sometimes  practised  of  prc- 
pagating  this  jilaut,  which,  for  persons  who  have  little 
room,  or  do  not  possess  a  frame  or  propagatiug-house, 
may  be  useful,  and  that  is,  placing  the  cuttings  in  a 
garden  saucer  filled  with  sand,  and  kept  very  moist, 
even  to  keeping  the  pan  full  of  water  amongst  the  sand. 
In  a  small  stove  kept  at  00°,  cuttings  so  placed  strike 
easily  and  quickly,  but  great  care  must  be  observed  to 
pot  cuttings,  so  placed,  immediately  that  roots  are 
formed,  or  the  water  would  soon  cause  them  to  rot  oil'. 

The  winter-storing  consists  in  placing  the  plants  in  a 
cold  frame,  covering  them  up  securely  in  frosty  weather, 
giving  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  just  water 
enough  to  keep  them  alive.  Every  decayed  leaf  must 
be  instantly  removed,  and  should  any  miklew  appear, 
the  plants  should  be  dusted  with  sulphur  to  keep  it 
down.  If  the  cultivator  possesses  a  greenhouse,  a  few 
bushy  plants  may  with  advantage  be  jilaced  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass.  These  ai'e  sure  to  pass  through  the 
winter  unhurt,  and  will  make  the  very  best  plants  for 
pot-culture,  besides  affording  early  a  supply  of  excellent 
cuttings.  The  best  way  is  always  to  keep  a  stock,  and 
projiagate  more  than  is  wanted.  There  is  always  room 
in  the  flower-border  to  plant  out  the  overplus,  or  there 
is  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  give  away  a  iew  plants 
to  a  neighbour  or  poor  cottager,  to  ornament  their  bit 
of  flower-border.  T.  Appleby. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ONIONS,  THEIR  CULTURE  AND  NEGLECT. 

Whether  it  be  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  or  a  morbid 
sense  of  delicacy,  which  has  all  but  banished  this  valu- 
able bulb  from  the  tables  of  the  affluent,  we  know  not, 
but  certainly  it  does  not  find  its  way  thither  to  one-half 
the  extent  we  are  told  it  does  in  other  countries,  where 
it  can  be  grown,  and  where  a  taste  for  the  "  useful  "  has 
been  sufficient  to  overcome  that  "fastidious  denial," 
which,  we  believe,  is  the  only  excuse  for  its  more  general 
use  here ;  and  as  the  highest  authorities  have  pro- 
nounced the  onion  not  only  wholesome  and  nutritioris, 
but  likewise  valuable  for  properties  peculiarly  its  own, 
we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  fair  friends 
will  deign  to  patronise  this  neglected  vegetable  when 
sent  to  table,  prepared  a  la  Soijer;  for  we  rest  assured 
that  until  we  have  their  consent,  we  must  not  eat  onions, 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  the  little  of  its  extract 
that  does  find  its  way  to  our  tables  under  the  disguise  of 
something  else.  Now,  the  farm  labourer  iu  most  of  our 
southern  counties  is  not  under  such  restraints;  there 
he  may  be  seen  eating  his  bread  and  raw  onions  with  a 
zest  which  the  epicure  in  vain  seeks  for  amongst  his 
innumerable  dishes,  cooked  and  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  most  improved  practice  of  the  day ;  and  though 
we  have  no  doubt  the  rustic  would  willingly  exchange 
his  onion  aud  salt  for  a  beef  steak  or  mutton  chop,  aud 
benefit  by  the  change,  yet  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
a  better  substitute  for  animal  food  ;  and  the  healthy 
appearance  the  rural  population  have  in  the  districts 
where  this  bulb  is  most  grown  aud  used,  tells,  in  un- 
deniable language,  that  their  food  agrees  with  them 
But  as  our  duty  is  simply  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  aud  other  productions,  we  must  apologise  for  this 
digression,  which  was  solely  dictated  by  a  desu'e  to  see 
the  onion  rendered  more  useful. 

The  position  of  the  onion  bed  is  often  the  same  iu 
the  garden  of  the  cottager  as  in  that  of  a  prince — "the 
best  that  each  afibrds  "— aud  surely  no  one  grudges  it 
that  distinction,  as  nothing  at  all  resembling  a  substi- 
tute can  be  obtained  lor  this  crop,  as  the  cottager  knows 
can  be  had  for  most  others,  of  which  he  is  less  par- 
ticular.    Every  one,   also,   admires  a  "good  bed"   of 
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onions;  it  forms  no  uniuiporlant  ovnainent  to  a  garden, 
and  is  one  of  the  lirst  things  to  wliioh  iho  eyes  of  visitors 
are  directed, — its  quality  fnrins  no  bad  criterion  of  tlie 
merits  of  the  cultivator  :    and  however  indilferent  that 
class  of  visitors  may  be,  who  see  no  beauty  in  anything 
but  dowers,  they  generally  pay   a  jiassing  glance  to  this 
favourite,  and  the  prominent  jiosition  it  usually  occupies 
is  one  that  is  expected  to  have  received  all  the  assist- 
ance its  owner  could  render.     SutKce  it,  therefore,  to 
say,  that  we  higlily  approve  of  the  onion  having  tlie  first 
place,  as  regards  quality  of  soil,  good  and  open  aspect, 
and  generous  assistance  in  the  way  of  manure;  and  as 
we  last  week,  in  our  article  on  the  "  rotation  of  crops," 
pointed  out  this  as  a  suitable  one  to  follow  celery,  which 
likewise  is  entitled  to  a  distinguished  post,  we  will  sup- 
pose the  gi'ound  which  the  celery  lias  been  occupying  to 
nave  been  dug  pretty  deep  as  it  became  cleared,  taking 
care  to  spread  about  the  dungy  portion,  which   formed 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  to  add  some  more  of  a  well 
rotted  kind  ;  this,  and  one  or  more  intervening  diggings, 
in  frosty  mornings,  we  suppose  to  have  been  done,  and 
our  purpose  is  now  to  see  about  sowing  this  crop.    There 
are  few  small  seeds  more  really  hardy  than  the  onion  ; 
and  though  the  climate  has  quite  as   much,   perhaps 
more,  to  do  with  its  success  than  that  of  other  crops,  we 
believe  it  is  rarely  such  as  to  prevent  its  vegetating; 
therefore  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  sowing  it  too 
soon,  provided  the  grouud  be  in  a  fit  state.     We  usually 
sow  about  the  first  week  in  March,  but  those  who  have 
the  advantage  of  an  earlier  locality,  may  sow  somewhat 
sooner,  the  state  of  the  ground  being  a  better  criterion 
than  the  day  of  the  month.     Some  soils  are  in  better 
order  in  the  middle  of  I'ebruary  than  others  are  a  month 
afterwards;  consequently,  the  former  may  be  sown  first, 
and  we  need  hai'dly  say  that  having  the  ground  in  good 
trim  tells  to  the  advantage  of  the  after  crop.     But  some 
of  our  readers  will  be  saying  their  ground  is  not  likely 
to  be  in  good  order  before  May,  and  are  tliey  to  wait 
until  then?     Most  certainly  not.     And  as  this  case  is  a 
hard  one,  we  will  deal  with  it  first. 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  have  garden  soils  of  very  ex- 
treme kinds  to  deal  with,  from  the  stifi'est  and  most 
retentive  loam  or  clay,  to  a  loose  open  sand,  of  which 
it  was  common  to  say,  that  "  wet  weather  was  the 
cleanest,"  and  certainly  a  continuance  of  dry  weather 
rendered  the  ground  in  the  same  condition  as  the  sand 
banks  of  a  sandy  shore — open  and  loose  to  an  un 
pleasant  degree  ;  in  such  a  soil  as  this,  the  moistm'e  of 
the  season,  copious  watering,  or  liberal  allowances  of 
enriching  matter,  affords  the  only  prospects  of  a  crop, 
"  and  the  seed  might  be  sown  at  Christmas,  so  far  as  its 
welfare  is  concerned."  This  however,  is,  an  extreme  case, 
and  there  are  not  many  such ;  "  but  there  are  a  great 
number  of  the  contrary  description,  and  on  these  a 
difterent  course  must  be  pursued.  Here  is  a  soil  so  im- 
pervious of  water,  that  rain  falling  or  resting  in  holes, 
may  be  seen  to  stand  there  until  carried  off  by  evapo- 
ration," which  our  readers  well  know  is  not  an  active 
agent  in  winter,  so  that  we  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to 
trample  on  such  gi-ound  in  the  course  of  sowing,  "  unless 
it  be  pretty  dry,"  which  it  is  hardly  expected  to  be  in 
March.  In  this  case,  we  advise  the  onions  to  be  sown 
in  beds  about  three-feet-and-a-half  wide,  with  eighteen- 
iuch  alleys  between.  This  allows  access  to  the  crop  all 
the  season,  without  treading  over  the  ground  occupied 
by  it ;  whereas  in  the  former  case  treading  might  be  of 
service,  as  rendering  the  ground  less  permeable  to  the 
drying  intluenoe  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently 
the  crop  might  be  sown  in  the  usual  way  of  rows  one 
foot  apart.  Now,  our  readers  will  easily  see,  that  by 
far  the  greatest  number  come  between  these  two  extreme 
cases,  and  may  be  met  in  the  medium  way,  i.  e-,  they 
may  bo  sown  in  continuous  rows  whenever  the  ground 
ia  sufficiently  dry  to  allow  the  operation  to  proceed  with- 


out consolidating  it  loo  much  by  the  trampling  of  the 
party  at  work.  This  the  state  of  the  weather  sometimes 
makes  it  impossible  to  do,  and  sowing  and  digging  must 
go  on  simultaneously  ;  which  can  easily  bo  done  by  be- 
ginning at  one  side,  and  digging  a  littlo  way— say  a 
yard,  or  less— then  sow  one  row,  then  dig  a  little  more, 
then  sow  another  row,  and  so  on.  Usually,  a  shallow 
drill  is  made  by  the  hoe  figured  at  page  Mi,  and  covered 
in  with  a  rake ;  by  which  means  not  a  foot  need  be  set 
on  the  dug  grouud,  and  whether  wet  or  dry  weather 
follow,  it  is  in  that  open  state  best  calculated  to  receive 
the  beneficial  influence  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  the 
after  operations  of  weeding,  thinning,  and  stirring  the 
soil,  the  under-stratum  is  sure  to  be  rendered  sufficiently 
solid  to  prevent  the  undue  admission  of  dry  heated 
air  at  a  time  when  not  wanted.  Another  thing  we  must 
not  forget  to  mention— that  is,  not  to  rake  the  ground 
too  fine  at  this  early  season  ;  the  heavy  rains  that  often 
follow  after,  with  the  drying  winds  and  sunshine,  so 
often  cake  the  ground  to  an  extent  that  makes  germi- 
nation very  difficult,  and  when  it  is  efteeted,  progress  is 
very  slow,— rather,  therefore,  let  the  grouud  lie  rough 
and  open,  after  treatment  will  quickly  solidify  it. 

We  prefer  sowing  in  continuous  rows  in  all  cases 
where  the  ground  is  not  of  that  stubborn  adhesive  kind 
which  almost  defies  our  attempts  to  improve  it,  but  such 
extreme  cases  are  not  common  iu  gardens  ;  nevertheless, 
we  are  hound  to  mention  them,  and  we  have  been  some- 
times envious  of  those  who  had  such  soil,  to  see  the 
fine  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  and  other  summer  crops  they 
produced,  when  ours  were  burnt  up  by  the  Jfidsum- 
mer's  sun. 

We  need  hardly  here  recommend  kinds,  since  all  have 
their  merits;  the  Oluhes  are  said  to  be  the  mildest,  but 
do  not  keep  well;  while  the  Strashurg,  which  keeps 
best,  seldom  gets  so  large  as  the  Portugal  and  Broun 
Spanish. 

Many  people  gi-ow  their  own  seed,  and  when  that  is 
done  in  a  small  way,  good  bulbs  are  taken,  irrespective 
of  kind,  and  the  result  is  good  seed,  which  may,  with  as 
much  propriety  as  there  is  usually  in  such  things,  be 
called  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  grown.  Most 
cottagers  grow  their  own  seed,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion tlie  crowded  state  of  their  bed,  the  deficiency  of 
manure,  and,  it  may  be,  the  proximity  of  apple-trees, 
&c.,  few  cultivators  grow  better  onions  than  they  do. 
With  those  who  have  their  seed  from  nurserymen  we 
would  recommend  them  to  obtain  some  of  the  White 
Portugal,  Olohe,  and  Broini  Spanish,  and  mix  them 
before  sowing.  These  we  intend  to  be  the  main  crop, 
and  may  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  gi-ouud  allotted  to 
this  vegetable  ;  then  do  the  same  with  the  James-Keep- 
ing, Strasburg,  and  Reading,  and  in  harvesting  they  can 
easily  be  kept  apart,  the  last  named  being  supposed  to 
be  better  keepers  than  the  others. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  call  the  amateur's  attention 
to  his  autumn-sown  Onions,  which  the  mildness  of  the 
season  has  enabled  to  stand  the  winter  unhurt.  These, 
when  standing  too  thick,  may  be  carefully  thinned  out, 
and  some  of  them  planted  in  well-prepared  gi-ound, 
they  come  into  use  by  the  end  of  June,  and  are  of 
infinite  service  in  saving  the  principal  summer  crop. 
Where  no  autumn-sown  ones  exist,  a  very  good  substi- 
tute for  them  is  to  be  had  in  planting  a  few  small  ones, 
such  as  are  used  for  pickles ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the 
crop  is  sorted  over,  such  as  are  not  fit  for  that  purpose 
may  be  laid  aside,  and  are  sure  to  come  in  useful  in 
early  summer;  but  they  never  have  that  compact  ap- 
pearance spring  ones  attain  when  well  managed,  though 
coming  in  when  they  do,  they  are  usually  acceptable. 

We  ought,  also,  here  to  mention  the  Potato  or  Under- 
ground Onion,  and  the  Tree  Onion.  The  latter,  certainly, 
only  grown  as  a  curiosity,  producing  a  few  mishaped 
small  bulbs,  or  pseudo-bulbs,  at  the  top  of  a  sort  of 
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seed-stem,  but  which  we  nevei'  coulil  ascertain  to  bo  of 
any  use,  being  too  small  for  kitchen  people  to  "  bother 
with,"  and  too  ugly  to  make  pickles.  The  potato  oiiions, 
though  more  useful,  are  very  uncertain,  every  third  or 
fointh  season  proving  unpropitious  to  them,  so  that 
they  often  decay  wholesale.  We  have  several  times  in 
the  coiu'se  of  our  life  had  a  few  given  ns,  which,  by 
careful  management,  we  contrived  to  increase  to  a  good 
ipiantity  in  two  or  three  years,  and  then  when  we 
C-Kpccted  to  reap  the  benefit  of  our  endeavours,  have 
been  mortified  to  find  them  rot  oil'  by  degrees,  so  that 
we  have  ceased  to  look  on  them  in  any  other  light,  than 
as  a  very  uncertain  crop. 

The  Silver  slii lined  Onion  being  grown  only  for  pickles, 
need  not  be  sown  before  May,  and  then  pretty  thickly, 
on  some  piece  of  ]ioor,  sandy  ground.  Bat  the  Blond- 
red,  which  is  sometimes  sown  for  particular  purposes, 
ought  to  be  jiut  in  with  the  general  spring  crop.  It  is 
only  a  bad  cropper,  and  need  not  be  sown  extensively. 
We  have  not  seen  this  variety  in  its  true  character  for 
many  years. 

KiTcnEN.3.*RnENSDNDPaEs.- — BrusscU  8prouls,Savoiis, 
Curled  and  other  Kale,  as  well  as  a  sprinkling  of  Gah- 
hcige  and  Cmdijhuer,  may  now  be  sown  in  beds  on  some 
snug  border,  which  had  been  rendered  fine  by  previous 
digging,  and  working-in.  Dividing  the  groundinto  beds, 
so  that  the  bed  and  alley  occupy  five  feet,  is  the  nsual 
way,  and  labelling  with  a  good  large  stick,  so  that  it 
I  stands  clear  of  the  plauts  when  fit  to  draw,  is  also  re- 
commendable.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  retentive  character, 
then  some  finer  and  more  open  kind  ought  to  be  used 
at  top.  We  like  leaf-mould,  were  it  not  that  its  open 
nature  presents  too  many  retreats  for  slugs,  so  that  a 
mi.Kture  of  it  with  sharp  sand  is  better  than  loaf-mould 
alone.  A  bed  of  Carrots  might  also  be  sown  in  such  a 
place,  but  Lettuce  ought  to  be  sown  immediately'  under 
the  wall,  being  more  delicate  it  is  entitled  to  more  indul- 
gence. If  Broad  Beans  were  not  planted  as  recom- 
mended, before  Christmas,  under  a  Viand-light,  to  plant 
out,  let  some  now  be  sown  in  pots  as  recounnended  last 
week  for  peas,  and  planted  out  accordingly.  The  main 
crop  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  also  be  put  in,  if  the 
ground  bo  favourable  for  so  doing,  and  fresh  beds  of 
Horse-radisli  made.  If  required,  Sea-kale  may  also  be 
planted,  while  not  a  day  must  be  lost  in  pdanting  Garlic 
and  Shallots,  if  not  done  before.  Attend  carefully  to 
crops  in  process  of  forcing,  and  on  wet  days  lool;  over 
stores  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Beet,  &c.,  and  make  labels 
and  slicks  ready  to  name  crops  when  sown  or  planted. 

J.    RoBSON. 


HARDY  BORDER  FLOWERS. 

RANUNCtrrATS  aconitipoltus,  vai'.  pleniis. — This  douhle- 
ffowering  variety  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  our  hardy 
border-flowers  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  month  of  Jlay  or 
early  in  June,  which  is  its  time  of  flowering.  This  plaut  is 
called  tlie  While  Bulehclur's  Button  by  some,  and  by  others 
the  Fair  Muid  of  France.  Now  the  single  flower  of  this 
species  would  be  thought  no  more  of  than  the  commou 
yellow  buttercups,  as  the  children  call  them,  in  our  Enghsh 
meads,  only  if  they  were  to  see  this  siiecies  they  would  most 
likely  call  this  the  white  buttercup.  We  know  that  this  is 
a  very  extensive  family,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  one  of 
Crowfouts  ;  but  though  the  family  is  so  extensive,  there  are 
but  very  lew  species  that  are  considered  worth  cultivating 
in  our  gardens  as  oinamental  plants.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
family  we  have  the  species  called  Asiatiais,  which  viehls  us 
that  endless  race  of  varieties  that  are  so  much  esteemed  by 
all  our  famous  Ifurists,  and  which  Mr.  Appleby  aud  Mr.  Beaton 
so  ably  remind  us  of  in  due  season.  There  are  also  double 
varieties  of  several  of  our  English  species,  of  which  our 
indefatigable  editor  will,  no  doubt,  malce  mention  in  their 
turn  in  his  excellent  papers  on  English  plauts,  therefore 
I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  this  double  variety,  as  being 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  plants.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of 


Europe,  and,  as  Curtis  says,  in  his  "  Botanical  Magazine," 
vol.  vi.,  plate  'iUi,  "  It  was  generally  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  in  the  times  of  Gerard  and  Pailiiiison."  He  also 
says,  "  It  delights  in  moderately  moist  and  rather  sbadj- 
situations."  This  is  true  enough,  and  the  richer  the  soil, 
the  finer  the  specimen.  It  was  introduced  into  tliis  coimtry 
in  l"i01j,  and  no  doubt  it  was  as  plentiful  in  gardens  at  one 
time  as  it  is  now  rare  to  see  it.  It  fonns  a  large  tuft  of  soft, 
white-stringy  and  small  fibrous  roots,  and  coutiuues  for 
years  very  compact  in  its  crown — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a 
straggling  spreader,  and,  therefore,  may  remain  in  the  same 
spot  for  raauy  years  undisturbed,  allowing  it  to  come  in  for 
a  share  of  top-dressing  at  the  time  wheu  the  borders  are 
dressed  off;  it  rises  from  one-and-a-balf  to  two  feet  high, 
forming  aneat, branching,forked-stemraed  plant, well  clothed 
with  deep  green  leaves,  and  a  prolusion  of  pretty  white 
flowers.  It  is  readily  increased  by  root  division,  either  in 
autumn,  now,  or  early  spring. 

Teoli.ius,  or  Glohe-Jlowcr. — The  next  plants  I  shall  notice 
here,  as  being  very  ornamental,  and  belnnging  to  the  same 
natural  family  of  Crowfoots,  are  some  of  the  species  of 
Trolliiis,  or  Globe-Jloirer;  and  here  I  think  the  one  which 
stands  in  our  own  EugUsh  flora,  Trolliiis  Huroprriis,  is  about 
the  best  of  them.  This,  in  the  north,  is  often  called  Loclier- 
Giiwhtiis,  or  Gowlans  Glohe-Jlower.  It  delights  in  a  good 
rich  loamy  soil,  in  a  rather  shaded  border,  and  specimens 
of  several  yeai's  standing  flower  very  profusely  as  they  do 
with  us  in  May  or  June,  rising  from  one  to  one-audhalf 
feet  high  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  of  a  pale  yellow  coloiu'. 

Trolliiis  Asialieiis  is  the  next  best,  and  puts  up  its  flower- 
stems  a  little  liigber,  flowering  ahotU,  the  same  time  ;  colotir, 
a  deep  orange.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  introduced  to  this 
country,  1759.  This  species  has  two  varieties,  called /"/' r- 
merliiis  smd  hi/hri(lus ;  either  of  these  two  species,  or  their 
varieties,  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
hardy  border  plants.  Tliey  are  all  readily  increased  by 
root  division  at  any  season,  and  the  best  time  is  early  spring 
or  autumn. 

C.u.THA  rAi.usTEis  TLENUS. — Tlus  is  Called  the  Double 
Marsh  Mariiiold.  I  mention  this  as  it  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  family,  flowers  about  the  same  time,  May  and  begin- 
ning of  June,  delights  in  a  similar  situation,  and  its  flowers 
are  so  veiy  showy,  rising  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height;  indeed,  they  are  all  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
same  border  with  us,  where  they  are  beautiful  every  season. 
This  Marsh  Marigold  is  a  double  variety  of  the  very  common 
plant  in  our  watery  meadows.  Another  common  plant, 
which  is  seen  by  tbousaud.s  in  similar  places  accompanying 
it,  is  called  Lady's  Smock,  or  Oardamiiie  pratensis ;  this 
species  gives  a  double  variety,  which  is  very  beautil'ul,  and 
uud<es  a  sweetly  i^rctty  border  plant,  indeed  it  is  the  prettiest 
species  in  the  whole  of  this  family,  and  particularly  this 
double  variety ;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Cross- 
worts  ;  its  flowers  are  of  light  pink  colour,  in  May,  it  delights 
in  a  rich  cool  border,  and  is  readily  increased  by  root 
division  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Another  species,  called 
Cardamiiie  Irifolia,  the  curious  trifoliate  leaves  of  which 
being  always  green  throughout  the  year,  and  its  delicate 
white  flowers  make  it  a  neat  little  rock  or  border  plant.  It 
is  readily  increased  by  root  division  at  any  season. 

Ibeeis  Saxatilis  and  SESiPEKVrKENS. — These  two  ever- 
green Candy  Infis  are  very  desirable  hardy  border  pbmts, 
belonging  to  the  natural  family  of  Crossworts.  They  are 
both  very  nearly  allied  to  each  other;  both  white-flowered, 
rising  abuut  six  inches  in  height;  both  particularly  suitable 
to  the  rockery,  aud  flourish  eijually  well  in  the  open  bor- 
ders, where  they  may  remain  for  many  years  in  the  same 
spots  undistm-bed.  Cuttings  root  readily  inserted  in  a  pot, 
and  placedin  the  common  hot-bed  during  the  spring  months, 
and  when  rooted,  they  may  either  be  potted  ofl'  singly  into 
small  pots,  or  pricked  out  five  or  six  inches  apart  every  way, 
in  a  neat  little  nursery-bed,  where  they  will  make  nice 
stocky  plauts  for  jjlanting  out  in  the  open  borders  when 
required  ;  or  they  may  be  increased  by  taking  otl  a  slip  with 
a  bit  of  root  to  it;  or,  by  taking  up  the  whole  plant  and 
dividing  it,  jdanting  again  some  of  the  best  suitable  pieces, 
so  as  to  form  a  neat,  compact  bimch.  Cuttings  make  the 
prettiest  compact  bunches,  ti-eated  as  above,  to  flower  the 
following  season.  Any  common  garden  soil  suits  them  well. 
Saxatilis  is  a  native  of  South  Europe,  aud  was  inti'oduced 
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into  this  country  in  17;)!).  SfnijmTircns  is  a  native  of 
Cauilia,  and  was  introjiicftl  in  li.31.  Tliero  mo  sovi^nil 
other  .-ipoeii'-;  of  perennial  Ciiiidij  liifts,  equally  beautiful  for 
eitlier  iilanliug  on  llie  rockery  or  open  bonier;  imleeil  (he 
whole  family  of  them,  whether  of  the  annual  or  perennial 
kinds,  are  very  ornamental  plants. 

Ai,vssi-5i  Saxatii.e,  or  the  Ruck  Mad-wort. — This  plant 
belongs  to  tlie  natural  family  Crossworls.  It  is  a  native  of 
CancUa,  aiul  was  introiluced  into  this  country  iji  1710.  This 
very  showy  yellow  (lower  makes  one  of  the  bast  of  rock 
phmts,  where  it  would  stand  and  (lower  for  ye.ars  undis- 
turbed in  the  same  .spot,  and  it  does  e(]ually  well  in  the 
open,  hot,  sunny  borders,  forming  a  beauliful  conti-ast  with 
tlie  before-mentioned  Candijiitfls.  These  two  plants  alone, 
spotted  about  the  (lower  borders,  at  an  eijual  distance,  or  in 
any  sysleinatical  order,  would  do  much  towards  making  the 
(lower-giu'den  look  cheerful  and  gay  in  the  month  of  ilay  ; 
but  in  low,  damp  situations,  two  or  three  years'  c>ld 
plants  of  this  will  often  go  off  at  once,  and  if  the  soil  bo 
rich,  they  the  sooner  become  straggly,  and  likely  to  do  so. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  deal  with  this  very  showy  plant,  is 
to  put  in  any  number  of  cuttings  that  may  be  rc(iuired  in 
the  month  of  April,  when  the  hutbcds,  in  whicli  they  root 
VKry  readily,  are  at  work  ;  and  when  Mell  rooted,  prepare  a 
little  nursery  bed  for  them,  let  them  be  i>ricked  out  six  or 
eight  inches  ajiart  every  way  in  the  bed ;  here  they  will 
make  the  best  of  stocky  bunches  by  the  end  of  the  summer, 
wlien  they  may  be  lifted  with  balls  of  earth  into  their  places 
to  flower  the  following  spring.  Any  number  of  these  com- 
pact bunches  might  also  be  potted,  to  be  protected  in  the 
cold  frame,  and  brought  into  the  forcing-house  in  succession, 
for  this  plant  forces  well,  looks  beautiful  in  the  oiien 
borders,  and  looks  erpially  showy  brought  forward  in  the 
forcing  house.  T.  "Wicavich. 

CLASSES  OF  THE  DAHLIA 
I  SEND  you  a  list  of  the  classes  in  our  Dahlia  show.  In 
each  class  we  have  six  winning  flowers,  that  is,  1st,  '-Jnd,  :U-d, 
■1th,  .Ah,  and  tith  ;  to  the  first  three  flowers,  mimeij  prizes 
are  awarded;  and  to  the  1th,  .'ith,  and  Cth  (lowers,  the  pri/.cs 
are  merely  Itonorar;/  The  classes  are  all  distinct,  except,  as 
I  said  in  my  last,  it  be  the  lilac  and  rose,  which,  as  colours 
are  now  named,  it  is  difficult  and,  jjerliaps,  oidy  possible  at 
times,  to  distiuguish  by  tasto  or  fancy.  For  instance,  Fctir- 
Icss  is  called  a  lilac,  and  that,  doubtless,  is  its  real  colour  ; 
the  Du/tc  of  Cunibridf/c  is  called  a  ruxc,  and  I  am  sure  that 
sometimes  no  judge  in  the  world  could  distiuguish  the  one 
from  the  other,  judging  merely  by  the  colour  of  the  (lowers. 
The  purple  and  rrimxnn  classes  are  iierfectly  distinc^t,  though, 
as  flowers  are  sometimes  advertised  in  catalogues,  they  are 
not  distinct — Purple  Standard,  and  Standard  of  Perfection, 
forming  the  model  of  the  purple;  and  Beeswing,  Captain 
Warner,  and  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  that  of  the  crimson.  1  con- 
sider that  class  showing,  with  attention  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Glenny  for  judging  of  the  (juality  of  flowers, 
will  be  the  means  of  classifying  flowers  much  more  than 
they  have  been,  I  mean  of  giN'ing  to  each  flower  that  colour 
which  it  properly  possesses;  and  I  am  sure  tliat  it  will  soon 
he  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  best  Jlowcrs  in  each  class, 
and  thereby  giving  the  most  substantial  proof,  both  to  ama- 
teurs and  others,  which  are  the  flowers  most  worthy  theii- 
attention. 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  this  year  we  have  added  tlie  follow- 
ing to  the  rules  of  our  society  : — "That  the  judges  be  guided 
in  their  decisions  by  Mr.  Glennj's  judgment  of  flowers." 


Maroon. 

I'urple. 

Lilac  purple. 

Crimson. 

Scarlet. 

rtose,  or  ruby. 

Lilac. 

Butf,  or  orange. 

Yellow,  or  sulphur. 


Blush. 
White. 
Yellow     gi'ound,    tipped    or 

edged. 
White     ground,     tipped     or 

edged. 
Dark  ground,  shaded  or  tip 

ped. 


An  Amateur. 

["  An  amateur"  (whose  address  vre  liave)  has  followed 
up  his  hints  on  class  showing,  by  ineiitioniuj,'  fourteen 
colours,  or  shades  of  colour,  into  which  he  ju'oposes  the 
Dahlia  shall  be  divided.     I  wish  other  amateurs  and 


dealers  would  take  a  lesson  out  of  his  lioolc,  and,  in  the 
same  way,  suggest  remedies  as  well  as  make  complaints. 
1  slmll  unhesitatingly  subscribe  to  tho  clas.sos  he  has 
ji'irticularised,  until  experience,  which  showed  us  objec- 
tions to  ttic  present  mode,  shall  teach  us  something 
better.  As  class  showing  will  become  more  general, 
there  is  one  evil  wliich  1  slioiild  like  to  get  rid  of;  and 
it  may  not  even  now  prevail  cvcrywbcrc,  although  it  did 
last  year  at  the  Loudon  Floricultural  Society.  The 
blooms  were  not  classed  by  the  showers,  but  put  alto- 
gether, and  the  judges  had  to  select  from  the  whole. 
This  is  an  unwarrantable  tax  upon  their  judges.  The 
exhibitors  ought  to  be  com]iclled  to  jdace  their  flowers 
in  the  classes  in  which  they  intend  them  to  compete. 
'I'here  arc  some  points  wliich  may  bo  mentioned  to  the 
judges  in  class  showing.  A  self-colour  is  indispensable 
in  a  scarlet,  purple,  or  any  other  distinct  shade,  and  the 
judges  ought  to  place  all  those  which  are  true  soli's  above 
those  which  have  pale  sickly  centres.  Some  purples 
have  a  dirty  white;  sonic  rods  have  a  dirty  buff  or  yel- 
low centre  ;  and  this  state  of  faded  colour  is  IVccjuently 
brought  about  by  the  artificial  means  of  shading;  but, 
as  there  is  no  cheeking  the  means  of  growing,  or  of 
dressing  by  any  remedy  but  the  etreots,  any  such  defi- 
ciency of  colour  that  is  palpable  should  be  visited  by 
putting  the  specimen  lower  down  in  consequence.  I  do 
not  mean  to  infer  that  a  paler  centre  is  to  disqualify, 
but  that  it  certainly  is  a  blemish,  and  that  it  should  be 
placed  below  one  which  is  a  perfect  self. 

Another  word  to  exhibitors.  They  should  be  very 
careful  to  place  their  flowers  in  the  classes  to  which 
they  belong,  because  the  colour  must  be  a  great  point. 
Although  certain  reds  come  into  the  scarlet  class,  the 
brighter  the  colour,  that  is  to  say,  tho  nearest  to  the 
Scarlet  Geranium  colour,  the  better.  I  feel  persuaded 
that  these  classes,  published  in  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
will  be  generally  adopted. — G.  Glenny.] 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Roses  (A  SuliSCril/cr) . — The  leaves  beeoming  initdcwed  and  dropping 
off,  wtien  EiTown  in  pots  in  a  dry  room,  witlr  a  tire  every  day.  I\Iiidew 
is  generally  tlie  result  of  dryness  at  the  roots  when  the  atmosphere  is 
moist,  but  it  will  arise  when  the  roots  are  Itept  wet  and  the  leaves  dry. 
tJidess  you  wanted  dowers  very  early,  the  plants  would  he  all  the  better 
to  have  the  leaves  mostly  off  at  present.  Any  dry  place,  where  the  roots 
would  be  moderately  moist,  not  soaked,  and  kept  from  much  frost,  would 
do-quite  as  well  as  any  other.  See  what  Mr.  Fish  says  about  fuchsias 
to-day.  Your  roses  would  do  all  the  better  for  getting  a  rest.  We  pre- 
sume you  grow  thtm  in  good  ricli  loam  in  the  growing  season :  they  are 
regular  gluttons. 

Cac  n  Covered  with  Scale  (Senilis). — .\  bad  job,  but  not  hopeless. 
Dissolve  two  ounces  of  soft  soap  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  steep  two 
ounces  of  shag  tobacco  in  the  same ;  apply  the  liquid  briskly  along  the 
stems  with  a  clean  painter's  brush,  the  liquid  at  120^,  and  preventing 
any  from  falling  on  the  soil.  Set  the  plants  in  a  shady  place  tor  a  week, 
and  then  bring  them  out,  (ay  them  down  on  a  board  or  mat,  and  syringe 
them  as  strongly  as  you  can  with  clear  water  at  \2:>°.  If  this  does  not 
destroy  all,  repeat  the  dose.  The  plants  must  be  kept  cool  and  shaded 
until  you  wash  with  the  clean  water,  wdien  they  may  be  exposed  again 
to  the  light.  If  sulphur  and  clay  is  added  to  the  wash  it  will  be  more 
etiectual,  but  then  it  is  bad  getting  the  dressing  away  from  the  spiny  and 
prickly  sorts.  If  either  of  these  modes  are  too  troublesome,  you  must 
just  hunt  the  scales  out  with  a  stiff  hair  brush. 

CocniN  China  Fowls. —  W.  Lewis  asks  "  Whether  the  brown  or  the 
white  Cochin  China  fowls  are  the  most  productive,  and  whether  the  latter 
are  so  superior  to  the  former  as  the  great  difference  in  price  would  lead 
one  to  expect  ?"  No  marked  dilfercnce  in  productiveness  ha3_  yet  been 
observed ;  the  extra  price  is  demanded  and  obtained  for  the  rarity  of  the 
colour,  many  fanciers  being  willing  to  pay  a  few  e.^.tra  sovereigns  to 
obtain  a  thing  which  their  neighbours  are  not  possessed  of.  The  same 
CQn\entional  value  is  attached  to  White  Guinea  Fowl,  White  Pea  Fowl, 
White  Elephants,  White  Uats,  and  possibly,  among  Tinibuctoo  ama- 
teurs, to  White  Negroes. — 1). 

Vine  FoaciNC  (S.  ii.J. — Your  vine  will,  doubtless,  vegetate  about  the 
usual  time,  but  you  can  give  abundance  of  air,  and  persist  in  a  low  tem- 
perature until  the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  so  long,  when  you  must  advance 
your  thermometer  slightly;  aim  at  -tO^  to  45°  before  the  buds  thus 
advance,  then  allow  .15°  to  55°  until  the  "  show,"  when  you  must  advance 
towards  Cii°  to  t)5° ;  thenceforth,  let  65°  be  your  lowest,  and  Sa°  your 
highest  point. 

ItosES  (C). — Your  selection  is  not  at  all  good.  The  Banksians  will 
do  no  good  on  the  arches,  unless  you  are  in  the  south  of  Ireh-rnd,  in  a 
warm  sheltered  place,  but  they  will  grow  fast  enough  no  doubt.  Maria 
Leoitidu  is  not  strong  enough  to  cover  much  space.  Princess  Mecklen- 
herff  is  not  a  climbing  rose,  at  least  wc  never  heard  of  it  as  such.  De 
Lisle  is  a  large,  ragged,  lightish  flower,  belonging  to  the  Boursaults  ;  its 
chief  merit  is  its  hardiness,  and  growing  very  strong  and  fast.  Purple 
linurs'auU  is  hardly  worth  planting,  if  you  mean  the  nearly  single  one. 
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The  Ayrshh-o  Qiu'cn  is  the  best  you  have  fur  the  plare,  and  it  is  only  a 
secontl  rate,  and  nut  quite  an  Ayrshire. 

Wallflowers  (L.  C'.).— To  have  younc;  WuUilowers  in  hloom  in 
May,  all  that  is  necessary  ia  to  sow  seeds  every  year  any  time  hetween 
the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June;  the  first  period  brmj,'9  in 
stronger  and  eailicr  plants.  The  lielnivare  Cuhba^e  should  he  sown  in 
March,  and  a-ain  in  April.  The  treatment  same  as  any  of  the  strong 
growing  liinds. 

Budding  Roses  (S.).— Authorities  differ  much  on  the  subjcet.  Theo- 
retieally  considered,  the  whole  of  the  wood,  undt-r  the  bud  or  shield, 
ought  to  be  taken  out,  and  many  budders  do  so,  to  the  present  day,  with 
suceess ;  but  for  one  who  does  so,  a  hundred  follow  the  opposite  course,  and 
leave  a  thin  slice  under  the  bud.  M'e  ourselves  bud  a  great  many,  but  for 
the  last  twenty  years  we  never  extracted  the  wood  from  any  bud  what- 
ever. We  therefore  put  the  question  thus:— An  expert  budder  may,  or 
may  not,  take  out  the  wood  with  equal  success,  but  as  buddmg  with  the 
wood  is  less  likely  to  cause  injury  to  the  bud,  a  young  beginner  had 
better  adopt  this  mode,  keeping  always  in  mind  that  the  slice  of  wood 
left  must  be  very  thin.  The  Munttti  Muse  is  a  hybrid  China,  and  only 
used  as  a  stock. 

Flower  Heds  (J.  C.  D.)-— Nothing  that  you  "  can  sow  m  a  hot-bed, 
between  this  and  the  1st  of  March,"  will  answer  to  make  u|)  Hower- 
beds  of  one  culour.  "  to  flower  this  season,"  except  a  few  annuals.  Such 
annuals  are  Tagetts  tenui/oliu,  Sunvitnlia  prociimbe7iii,  the  different  sorts 
of  small  Lobelius,  Cliina-usters,  and  such  like.  The  best  ot  the  hardy 
annuals,  sown  in  March,  would  only  last  about  six  weeks  from  the  end  of 
May  or  Midsummer.  The  way  to  keep  dwarf  Fuchsias  free  from  too 
many  leaves  is  to  give  them  poorer  soil,  but  the  greater  number  of  new 
fuchsias  are  not  good  sulijeets  for  beds. 

Banksian  Roses  {A  Young  Amateur). —You  ask  why  your  white 
and  yellow  Banksian  roses  do  not  flower,  and  answer  the  question  your- 
self, by  saying,  "  thev  grow  very  luxuriantly  "  on  a  good  aspect.  We 
have  said  many  times' that  all  huuriant  shoots  of  these  Banksians  ought 
to  be  stopped  as  soon  as  they  were  six  inches  long,  from  the  end  of  May 
to  the  end  of  August,  and  all  such  that  appeared  later  should  be  cut 
out  altogether.  You  had  also  better  cut  a  few  of  the  strongest  roots  two 
feet  from  the  stem  next  March.  Offsets  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses  do  uo 
barm  ;  let  them  take  their  chance. 

Alstrumerias  and  other  Seeds  (Carick  Carol) .—There  is  not 
the  least  difficulty  or  danger  in  getting  up  plants  from  seeds  of  the 
Chilian  or  Van  Hout's  Alstrumerias,  Anomuthecu  cruenta,  and  Tigridia 
Fuvonia.  The  same  treatment  «ill  do  for  the  three.  A  cucumber-bed 
would  be  the  best  place  for  them  till  they  sprouted  an  in^h  or  two  above 
the  soil,  but  a  bed  with  50^^  or  60^  w"ill  do,  and  they  may  be  sown 
immediately,  or  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  I\Iai-ch.  Any  light  soil,  as 
one-half  peat  and  one-half  sandy  loam,  will  do  for  the  seeds.  They 
should  be  sown  thinly,  in  pots  not  more  than  six  inches  in  diameter,  so 
that  the  little  plants  need  not  be  disturbed,  but  be  planted  out  on  a  south 
warm  border,  with  the  balls  entire,  about  ihe  end  of  May.  A  greenhouse 
or  close  cold  pit  will  do  for  them  after  they  are  well  up  out  of  the  ground. 
The  Anomatheca  and  Tigridia  will  flower  next  September,  but  the 
Alstromerias  not  till  next  season,  and  the  end  of  October  is  the  natural 
time  for  sowing  them,  but  the  spring  will  do,  and  the  varieties  called 
Van  HouVs,  are  the  readiest  to  vegetate,  and  the  most  easily  got. 
Pentstemons,  scarlet,  blue  and  white,  are  good  border  plants,  whirh 
come  easily  from  seeds  also,  Phloj-es  of  sorts.  Cumpujutlas  also  from 
seeds.  Potentiilas  are  better  in  plants,  as  are  also  Coreopsis  lanceolata. 
The  different  Spireas,  lately  mentioned  by  Mr.  Weaver,  would  suit  you 
well ;  indeed,  all  the  plants  in  his  lists  are  such  as  you  enquire  about. 

Roses  (Mesembryunthemu hi).— \Vha.t  have  you  been  thinking  about 
all  this  time,  while  we  have  worn  our  pen  to  a  stump  writing  and 
insisting  on  pot  roses  for  forcing  being  pruned  in  October?  It  is  enough 
to  make  one  despair  even  to  think  how  some  people  pass  through  the 
gardening  world  without  attention.  Your  roses  are  now  in  pots,  plunged 
in  the  flower  beds,  *'  not  pruned."  and  you  "  wish  to  have  them  early  in 
bloom."  Your  wish  will  not  be  gratified  this  year,  at  any  rate,  unless 
the  middle  or  end  of  April  is  your  early  period.  Prune  them  as  soon  as 
you  read  this,  and  put  them  into  a  cold  pit  that  day  week  ;  three  weeks 
after  that,  remove  them  to  a  warmer  place,  with  plenty  of  air,  and  night 
heat  not  more  than  50^,  till  you  can  |>erceive  flower  buds,  then  increase 
the  heat,  hut  not  much,  otherwise  you  will  run  the  chance  of  hurting 
your  plants  very  much  indeed.  You  have  the  very  beat  sorts,  and  you 
ought  to  treat  them  well,  so  as  to  be  a  credit  to  the  whole  parish. 
Geant  des  Batailles  is  a  hybrid  perpetual. 

Camellia  Stocks  (/6(dj.— Have  nothing  to  do  with  raising  your 
own  camellia  stocks.  If  you  determine  to  do  so,  wait  till  next  August, 
then  select  nice  healthy  cuttings  of  next  May's  growth,  from  the  single 
variety,  put  them  in  a  close  cold  pit,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  pot  off 
this  time  next  year,  and  the  strongest  of  them  will  do  to  graft  on  this 
time  two  years,  and  some  perhaps  not  till  the  year  following.  In  large 
quantities  they  are  advertised  at  sixpence  a  piece,  ready  to  work. 

CocmN  China  Fowls  (G.  F.  I>.J.— We  have  forwarded  your  note  to 
Mr.  Punchard.  {An  Original  Subscriber) .—Perha-ps  H.W.  Heaton,EBq., 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Poultry  Society,  Copley  Wood, 
Halifax,  can  give  you  the  information  you  need. 

Poultry. — D,  D  ,  Dalston,  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  fowls 
of  the  pure  Gold  and  Silver  Poland  and  Black  Poland  breeds. 

Vine  Culture  tlK  ii.  IK.  A'.).— All  the  directions  in  Tue  Cottage 
Gardener  are  just  as  applicable  in  Australia  as  in  England.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  season  of  rest  there  is  our  season  of  growth.  Wine- 
making  is  the  same  process  all  over  the  world;  and  we  know  of  no 
separate  work  upon  the  mauufacturc  of  the  Rhine  winea. 

Boiler  for  Heating  Tank.— J.  C.  who,  at  p.  262,  asks  for  a  boiler 
holding  four  quarts,  may  hear  of  one  by  writing  to  J.  Cj.,  care  of  Mr. 
J.  Pyzer,  confectioner,  Paddington,  Liverpool. 

Flower-beds  (£.  S.  i^.).— U'ithout  a  greenhouse  or  pit  it  is  up-hill 
work  to  plant  such  nice  beds  as  yours  are.  The  Blue  AnagalUs  and  the 
(Enothera  prostrata  will  do  very  \\  ell,  and  match  as  you  propoBe.  We 
had  them  so  last  year,  but  we  prefer  the  Lobelia  erinus  grundijlora  to 
the  AnagalUs.  If,  however,  you  are  sure  your  ground  suits  the  Anui^nllis, 
use  it ;  and  its  habit  is  a  better  match  for  the  (Envthcra.  We  have  all 
along  refused  to  recommend  dealers.  Hardy  annuals  and  biennials, 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Potentillas,  or  what  are  called  mixed  border  j)lant9, 


are  the  next  best  kinds  after  frame  and  greenhouse  bedders ;  and  IMr. 
Weaver  promises  to  continue  his  descriptive  lists  of  them. 

Rooks. — "  In  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  wishes  to  have  a  rookery, 
he  must  keep  his  grounds  very  quiet— no  guns  should  be  let  ott",  nor 
should  the  rooks  be  ever  scared  away.  1  had  a  clump  of  elm  trees  not 
far  from  my  house  in  Gloucestershire  (not  my  present  residence)  where  I 
preserved  game  ;  the  rooks,  being  discriminating  birds,  found  out  that 
everything  was  quiet,  and  that  no  trespassing  was  allowed,  so  they  took 
jiossession  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  built  on  the  same  trees  ever  since. 
In  the  Zoologist  it  is  said — '  I  heard  of  one  gentleman  who  had  a  mnp- 
pics'  nest  in  a  clump  of  trees,  and  slyly  changed  the  eggs  for  those  of 
rooks,  while  the  old  magpies  were  away.  The  rooks  were  hatched  and 
brought  up,  and  next  year  commenced  a  colony.'  "—H.  W.  Newman, 
Neiv  Hiiuse,  Stroud. 

Utility  of  Pigeons  (7f/e7n).—"  I  like  the  observations  on  the  domestic 
pigeon.  In  Berkshire,  many  intelligent  farmers  say  that  the  pigeon  is  a 
devourcr  of  the  seed  of  that  pestilential  flower  the  '  Charlock,'  which 
infects  the  corn-fields,  and  gives  such  a  beautiful  yellow  blossom  ;  and 
where  pigeons  abound  this  hated  weed  is  less  seen.  Some  farmers  keep 
these  birds  on  purpose  to  keep  this  weed  down." 

CupuEA  platycentea  Soil  (Cuphea].—The  soil  for  this— sandy 
loam,  one-half ;  well-decayed  stable  dung,  one-quarter;  leaf-mould,  one 
quarter — thoroughly  mixed. 

Greenuguse  Legally  Removable  (Ibid).— Your  greenhouse,  which 
"can  be  keyed  and  un-kcyed,  like  a  bedstead,"  we  think  is  legally 
removable.  Anything  attached  to  the  freehold,  as  the  brick  foundation, 
or  beams  lirt  into  a  wall,  are  not  legally  removable. 

RnuBAEB  Roots  {M.  R-). — Those  grown  in  our  gardens  have  the 
same  medicinal  qualities,  but  much  weaker,  as  that  sold  by  druggists. 
The  roots  may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  bepin  to  fade  in  early 
autumn.  They  are  not  worth  the  extreme  care  and  trouble  required  to 
dry  them. 

Rendering  Eggs  Unproductive.— We  are  informed  that  Rfr.  Pun- 
chard renders  his  Cochin  China  fowls'  eggs  unproductive  by  puncturing 
them  with  a  small  needle. 

Top-BOARn  OF  Taylor's  Hive. — In  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
several  correspondents,  we  give  a  drawing  of  this.  The  floor-boards 
correspond  with  it  in  every  way,  with  the  exception  of  the  sunken  groove 
for  the  sliders,  and  in  being  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  whereas  the 
top-board  is  half-inch. 


a,  groove  to  receive  zinc  sliders  ;  the  openings,  fi  and  c, 
are  I^-inch  wide  at  the  broadest  part. 

Lists  of  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums  [G.  J.  J.).—Fttchsias:  Ne  plus 
ultra,  Bank's  Diadem,  Elizabeth,  Champion,  One-in-the-ring.  Hebe. 
Oera}}iums  (cheap  07ies):  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Silk  Mercer,  Ajax,  Christa- 
bel,  Forget-me-not,  and  Ocelata.  New  and  best:  Magnet,  Optima, 
Ariadne,  Enchantress,  Purple  Standard,  and  Rubens. 

Camellias  (F.  W.  T.). — You  have  mistaken  the  remark  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener  about  resting  Camellias.  The  rest  should  be 
when  the  flowering-buds  for  the  following  year  arc  formed.  Y'our 
Camellias,  you  say,  are  starting  into  growth  now  ;  all  you  can  do  is  to 
keep  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  giving  water  in  proportion  only 
just  suflicient  to  keep  on  the  bloom-buds.  When  the  young  shoots 
have  attained  a  degree  of  maturity,  you  can  then  use  as  many  of  them  as 
you  please  for  grafting,  having  previously  given  the  storks  some  heat  to 
set  them  growing. 

Rooks.— £.  S.  says,  "In  answer  to  W.J.  E.'s  inquiries  respecting 
rooks,  I  have  known  them  to  be  enticed  into  building  by  fixing  old  straw 
bee-hives  in  the  required  position,  which  they  took  to,  supposing  them  to 
be  former  nests.  I  should  imagine  they  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible  till  they  have  thoroughly  established  themselves." 

Peat  Charcoal  (IF".  M'.,  Lewisham),  —You  can  obtain  peat  charcoal 
at  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Company,  Stanley  Street,  Fulham.  Messrs. 
Henderson,  Pine  Apple-place,  Edgeware-road,  possess  for  sale  the 
Alstromeria  oculata. 

Dutch  Hamburgh  Grape  fJ.TF.J. — Where  can  this  vine  be  purchased? 

Carnations  tr/y/t'^fe). — You  may  obtain  a  list  of  Carnations  of  any 
of  the  florists  who  advertise  in  TheCottage  Gardener.  Y'our  ques- 
tion why  your  Anemones  come  with  double  crowns  is  rather  puzzling, 
when  we  do  not  know  the  way  you  cultivate  them.  Is  your  soil  very 
highly  manured  ?  We  should  think  it  is,  and  the  remedy  will  be  to 
plant  them  in  poorer  soil  next  season. 

Names  of  Plants  {P.  i".).— M'e  think  the  diminutive  specimen  sent 
is  Parsley  Piert,  Alchemilta  arvensis.  We  know  of  no  mode  of  destroy- 
ing It  without  injuring  the  grass  {Queen  Ulab'. — Yours  is  a  Ceonothns, 
and  we  think  C.  (hyrs-Jlorus.  Send  us  a  specimen  when  in  bloom.  We 
cannot  tell  jou  where  to  get  Xerine  ForthergilH, 

London:  Printed  by  Hahrt  Wooldeidoe,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
SoMERViLLE  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  PariBh  of 
Chriit  Church,  City  of  London.— February  13th,  1662. 
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Weather  near  London  in  1S61. 
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JIeteorologv  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  durinR  the  last  twenty-flve  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tctn|)cra- 

hcat,6t%occurredonthc25thial846;  andthclowestcold.lo  onthcujtu 


turcs  of  these  days  are  46.2'  and  33.6'  respectively.  The  preatest  hca 
in  1845.     During  the  period  87  d.tya  were  tine,  and  on  88  rain  fell. 


BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

CROWFOOTS — BANUNCULACEJE. 
EANUNCULrS. 

(^CoitHitucd  from  page  28.5.J 
Section  with  Leaves  Cut  ob  Lobed. 

IvANfNcuLus  AUEico.Mus  :  GoldUocks  J  Wood  or  GolJcn- 
h  aired  Crowfoot. 

J)' scription.— It  is  a  perennial.  Root  fibrous.  SIfin  about 
a  loot  liigli,  erect,  brancbed,  lenty,  round,  the  upper  part 
often  slightly  downy.  Leaves  .seldom  quite  smootli  ;  oTten 
finely  downy  ;  root-leaves  on  long  stalks,  rounded  or  kidney- 
shaped,  scolloped,  some  of  them  three  lobed,  or  iivelobed, 
cut ;  those  on  the  stem  stalkless,  in  deeper  or  narrower 
segments  ;  uppermost  in  three  or  more  narrow,  ipiite  entire, 
lobes.  Flowers  terminal,  on  d<iwny  stalks,  solitary,  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow,  of  which  the  pale,  hairy,  uever-bent- 
back  cnli/.v  often  partakes.  Sometimes  the  Cabjx  is  enlarged 
and  coloured,  assuming  the  aspect  of  petals,  whicli  in  that 
case  are  wanting.  Nectary  an  open  pore  or  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  eacli  petal. 

Places  jrhere  /oii/irf.— Not  uncommon  in  dry  woods  and 
hedges,  but  very  rai'ely  in  marshy  jilaces. 

Time  of  Jiuwerinfj, — .Vprii,  jMay. 

History. — This  has  none  of  the  usual  acrid  rpialilies  of 
the  Crowfoots,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  sometimes 
called  E.  dulcis,  or  Sweet  Wood  Crowfoot. 

Kanuntclus  scELErwVTUS ;  Water  Crowfoot ;  Celery-leaved 
Crowfoot. 

Description. — This  is  an  annual.  Soot  fibrous.  Herb  very 
acrid,  juicy,  various  in  luxuriance,  from  six  inches  to  two 
feet  higli,  of  a  pale  shining  green,  very  smooth,  except  occa- 
sionally the  Jloircr-slalks  and  upper  part  of  the  stem,  which 
sometimes  have  depressed  hairs.  Slem  thick,  round,  hollow, 
repeatedly  branched,  leafy.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  rounded, 
bluntly  lobed  and  cut ;  upper  leaves  stalkless,  with  deeper 
and  narrower  segments  ;  iippermot;t  leaves  of  all,  accompany- 
ing the  flowers,  spear-head-sliaped,  undivided.  Flowers  small, 
pale  yellow,  numerous,  on  solitary  stalks,  either  terminal, 
axillary,  or  opposite  to  the  leaves.  Caly.r:  hairy,  bent  back. 
Petals  circular.  Nectary  somewhat  tubular.  Fruit  egg- 
shaped,  blunt,  vaiious  in  length,  composed  of  numerous 
small  seeds. 

Places  where  found. — Common  in  shallow  watery  places. 

'J'ime  of  Jloweriny. — June  to  August. 

History. — It  is  one  of  the  most  acrid  and  poisonous  of 
our  native  plants.  The  herb  bruised  and  applied  to  the 
skin  soon  raises  a  blister,  and  has  been  employed  for  the 
purpose  instead  of  Cantharides  or  Spanish  Hies,  but  the 
wound  it  makes  is  dilRcult  to  heal.  This  properly  is  said  to 
be  talicn  advantage  of  by  vagrants  to  excite  compassion. 
^Vheu  chewed,  ibis  herb  inflames  the  tongue,  and  if  swal- 
lowed, produces  violent  vomiting,  and  even  more  fatal  con- 
sequences. Goats  eat  it.  Cows,  liorses,  and  sheep,  refuse 
it,  but  the  latter  having  accidentally  swallowed  it,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  died  in  consequence.  It  is  the  Pound-leaved 
Water  Croirfool  of  some  of  our  early  herbalists.     Water  dis- 


tilled from  it  is  intensely  acrimonious,  and  when  cold  it 
deposits  crystals  which  are  dissolvable  with  ditiicully,  and 
are  inll.ammable.  Yet  boiling  is  said  entirely  to  destroy  tlio 
acridity  of  the  herb,  and  that  after  boiling  tlie  Walhichiau 
shepherds  cat  it. 
ItA.Ni-NctJLus  ALrESTPds  :  Alpine  White  Crowfoot. 


As  we  Lave  observed  in  another  publication,  the  goose- 
berry, though  now  especially  a  British  fruit,  is  not 
mentioned  as  an  object  of  CLiUivation  bore  until  the 
middle   of  the   10th  century.     Tusser,   in  his  "  Five 


Description. — Tliis  is  a  perennial.  Root  with  many  long 
fibres.  Herb  very  smooth  in  every  part.  fStem  from  two  to 
five  inches  high,  erect,  almost  invariably  simple  and  single- 
flowered,  naked,  except  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
narrow,  bluntish,  upright,  entire  leaves  towanls  the  middle. 
Root  leaves  several,  on  channelled  stalks,  nuindisblieart- 
shaped,  or  kidney-sh.aped,  more  or  less  deeply  divided  into 
tlu-eo  principal  unequal  lobes,  which  are  again  lubeil  and 
cut,  elegantly  veined.  Flower,  large,  erect,  of  a  brilliant 
white.  Petals,  reversed  heart-shaped.  Calyx;  bent  bade, 
smooth,  pale,  bordered  with  white. 

Place  where  found. — It  has  only  been  found  by  the  sides 
of  some  small  streams,  and  other  moist  places,  about  two  or 
three  rocks  on  the  mountains  of  Clova,  in  .\ngus  shire  ; 
even  there  it  seldom  flowers. 

Time  offloiceriny. — May. 

History. — It  w.as  discovered  comp.arativcly  recently  by  5[r. 
Don,  and  the  reason  for  this,  he  suggests,  may  be,  that  its 
leaves  bear  so  great  a  resemblance  to  those  of  some  of  its 
commoner  kindred  that  it  may  have  been  overlooked.  Mailer 
states  that  it  is  extremely  acrid,  and  capable  of  blistering, 
yet  the  Swiss  hunters  chew  it  as  a  restorative,  and  to  prevent 
giddiness. — {Smith.     Withcriny.     Don,    Martya.     Roy.) 


Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,"  published  duruig 
ir).57,  moutions  "gooseberries"  among  our  then  garden 
fruits.  Lyto,  in  l-')78,  says,  "it  is  planted  commonly 
almost  along  the  borders  of  every  garden."    The  green 
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gooseberry  lie  calls  Uva  crhpa ;  and  tlio  Iha  ttrd  of 
Galen,  and  Ribes,  are  names  he  applies  to  "tlieved- 
beyoud-sea  gooseberry;"  but  this  is  evidently  our  red 
currant,  as  liis  black  gooseberry  is  our  black  currant. 
Gerarde,  in  his  "  Herball,"  published  15'.)7,  says  it  is 
called  Fcaherry  in  Cheshire.  It  has  the  same  name  iu 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  This,  iu  Norfolk,  is  abbre- 
viated into  Fcabes,  o\,  as  the  provincials  pronounce  it, 
Fapes.  Gerarde  says  there  were  then  "divers  sorts, 
some  greater,  others  less,  some  round,  others  long,  and 
some  of  a  red  colour,  growing  in  our  London  gardens 
and  elsewhere  in  great  abundance." 

In  the  "  Paradisus"  of  Parkinson,  published  in  1020, 
are  described  five  varieties  of  gooseberries  or  feaberries: 
three  reds,  dillering  only  in  size ;  one  blue  or  purjilc, 
like  the  damson;  and  one  green  and  hairy,  of  which 
"  the  seed  hath  produced  bushes  bearing  berries  having 
few  or  no  hairs  upon  tliem." 

Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerarde  ()03G),  has  "  the 
long  green,  the  great  yellowish,  the  blue,  the  great 
round  red,  the  long  red,  and  the  prickly  gooseberry." 
Ray  has  no  English  name  but  the  pearl  gooseberry. 
Rea  mentions  three  sorts  of  the  red,  the  blue,  the  yellow 
of  several  sorts,  the  White  Holland,  and  the  green,  in 
his  "  Flora,  Ceres,  and  Pomona,"  published  during  lOCJ. 
Miller  only  says,  there  were  in  his  time  (1724)  several 
varieties  obtained  fi-om  seeds,  most  of  them  named 
from  the  persons  who  raised  them,  as  Lamb's,  Hunt's, 
Edwards's  gooseberry,  &c. ;  but  new  ones  being  con- 
tinually obtained,  he  considered  it  needless  to  enumerate 
ihem.—iMarttjn's  Millers  Diet.)  In  llhi  the  attention 
of  gardeners  to  raising  improved  varieties  first  becomes 
apparent;  for  Switzer,  in  his  "Practical  Fruit  Gar- 
dener," then  published,  says,  "the  best  sorts  are  tlie 
large  white  Dutch,  the  large  amber,  the  early  red  and 
green,  both  hairy,  Mr.  Lowe's  early  green  and  walnut 
gooseberries,  with  some  other  very  extraordinary  kinds 
of  his  raising  at  Battersea,  not  yet  named."  Though 
this  shows  a  somewhat  awakened  attention,  yet  the 
cultivation  was  still  neglected ;  for  Switzer,  instead  of 
pi'uning  with  the  knife,  recommends  the  bushes  to  be 
"  dipt  a  little  before  midsummer."  Hitt,  in  his  "  Trea- 
tise on  Fruit  Trees,"  is  tlie  first  author  who  recommends 
a  careful  cultivation  of  this  fruit  "of  the  meaner  sort," 
and  gives  directions  for  its  pruning  and  general  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Loudon  truly  observes,  tliat  the  gooseberry  is 
cultivated  in  greater  perfection  in  Lancashire  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Britain  ;  and  next  to  Lancashire,  the 
climate  and  treatment  of  the  Lothians  seem  to  suit  this 
fruit.  In  Spain  and  Italy  the  fruit  is  scarcely  known. 
In  France  it  is  neglected,  and  little  esteemed.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  and  Holland  the  moderate  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  of  climate  seems  to  suit  the  fruit; 
out  in  no  country  is  its  size  and  beauty  to  be  compared 
with  that  pi-oduced  in  Lancashire,  or  from  the  Lanca- 
shire varieties  cultivated  with  care  in  the  more  temperate 
and  humid  districts  of  Britain.  Dr.  Neill  observes,  that 
wlicn  foreigners  witness  our  Lancashire  gooseberries, 
they  are  ready  to  consider  them   as  forming   quite  a 


dillereiit  kind  of  fruit.  Hajipily  this  wholesome  and 
usel'ul  berry  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  cottage  gar- 
den in  Britain;  and  it  ought  to  be  considered  a  part  of 
every  gaixleuer's  duty  to  encourage  the  inti'oduction  of 
its  most  useful  varieties  in  those  humble  inclosures. 
In  Lancashire,  and  some  parts  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
almost  every  cottager  who  has  a  garden  cultivates  the 
gooseberry  with  a  view  to  prizes  given  at  what  are  called 
•'  gooseberry  prize  meetings;"  of  these  there  is  annually 
published  an  account,  with  the  names  and  weight  of 
the  successful  sorts,  in  what  is  called  The  Oooseberrij 
Grower's  Befjister.  That  for  1851  is  now  before  us,  and 
its  contents  will  surprise  any  one  ignorant  of  the  zeal 
with  which  this  fruit  is  cultivated  by  the  artizans  of  our 
northern  counties — Lancashire,  Choshu-e,  and  York- 
shire. It  is  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  publication,  and 
contains  reports  of  one-hundrcd-and-sixly-eiijht  exhibi- 
tions where  prizes  were  awarded  to  superior  gooseberries. 
The  heaviest  red  gooseberry  grown  during  1851  was 
London.  Mr.  James  Elliott,  of  Ounsdale,  was  the 
grower,  and  it  weighed  27  dwts.,  12  grs. ;  or  one  ounce, 
seven  pennyweights,  twelve  grains. 

The  heaviest  yellow  gooseberry,  the  same  year,  was 
Catherina,  grown  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arundale,  of  Set  Inn, 
near  HoUinwood.     It  weighed  27  dwts.,  i  grains. 

Tlie  heaviest  yreen  gooseberry  was  Invincible,  grown 
by  Mr.  John  Parry,  of  Kelsall,  and  weighing  2-5  dwts., 
7  grs. 

The  heaviest  white  gooseberry  was  Jenny  Lind,  and 
this,  grown  by  Mr.  John  Swift,  of  Ormskirk,  weighed 
20  dwts.,  17  grs. 

If  we  were  to  select  the  six  varieties  of  each  colour 
as  the  best,  because  they  won  the  most  prizes,  they 
would  stand  thus  : — Reds. — London,  Companion,  Con- 
quering Hero,  Slaughterman,  Wonderful,  and  Lion's 
Provider.  Yellows. — Catherina,  Leader,  Pilot,  Drill, 
Railway,  and  Gunner.  Oreens. — Tluiuiper,  Turn-out, 
Queen  Victoria,  General,  Gretna  Green,  and  Overall. 
Whites. — Freedom,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Snowdrop,  Lady 
Leicester,  Eagle,  and  Snow  Ball. 

We  have  some  remarks  to  offer  upon  these  shows, 
and  others  in  connexion  with  them,  but  must  defer 
them  until  next  week. 


GOSSIP. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  importance  of  promoting 

the   improved    breeding    of  poultry  is  rapidly   gaining 

attention.      An   exhibition   of  poultry  is   about  to  bo 

established  at  Colchester;  and  prizes  for  superior  poultry 

are  about  to  be  otl'cred  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 

Agricultural  Society. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Smcth  Devon 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Plymouth 

on  the  3rd  instant,  we  observe  they  are   strenuously 

preparing  for  this  year's  campaign. 

It  liars,  aUliOugh  hut  one  year  old,  more  than  100  sub- 
scribers. Mr.  Kendle,  of  the  Union  Road  Nurseries,  gave 
prizes  last  year  for  the  best  specimens  of  honey,  and  he 
purposes  giviug  larger  rewards  this  year.  Tliose  prizes 
induced  some  very  satisfactory  exbibilions  from  the  Kiiii/.i. 
bridijc  Bee  Society.     Will  some  of  om-  readers  favour  us  with 
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the  rules  ami  poi-liculavs  relative  to  (Lis  Bee  Society  ? 
Tiizes,  we  observe,  ai'e  also  to  be  ottered  for  wax  models  of 
newel's  aud  fruits. 

Wo  liave  before  us  the  two  first  numljers  of  The 
Scottish  Gardener,  a  very  excelleut  and  very  cheap 
periodical.  We  have  several  of  its  essays,  sound  aud 
practical,  marked  for  extract ;  but  at  present  we  have 
only  space  to  say,  in  the  words  of  its  prospectus,  it  will 
"  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  gardening  interests 
of  Scotland."  This  is  not  the  only  horticultural  monthly 
we  have  to  announce ;  for  we  see  that  another,  the 
Garden  Record,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Neville, 
is  about  to  appear. 

An  enquiry  is  being  instituted  by  the  National 
Society  into  the  truth  of  the  accusation  against  their 
secretary,  Mr.  Edicards,  of  showing  [lowers  not  his  own. 
This  enquiry  will  be  good-for-nothing  if  the  witnesses 
are  to  be  called  by  one  side  only.  The  active  members 
of  the  society  went  down  to  vote  for  the  accused  when 
put  up  for  a  member  of  another  society;  and  if  the 
committee  is  composed  of  those  members,  aud  if  they 
do  not  call  for  the  members  of  the  Amateur  Tulip 
Society,  who  were  positive  witnesses  before,  the  enquiry 
will,  we  fear,  be  worse  than  unsatisfactory. 

As  everybody  is  propagating  Dahlias,  a  few  words  on 
the  various  modes  of  doing  that  part  of  the  business  of 
cultivation  may  not  be  thrown  away  u))on  amateurs. 

The  dry  roots  are  now,  or  will  be  by-and-by,  showing 
their  eyes,  whether  in  heat  or  otherwise ;  and  those  who  do 
not  want  more  than  two  or  three  plants,  have  only  to  take 
away  all  decayed  portions  of  the  tuber,  and  let  them  remain 
in  some  situation  wliere  neither  frost  nor  dampuor  lieatcan 
injure  them,  merely  taking  care  that  when  they  shoot  there 
sball  be  notliing  iu  the  way  to  prevent  their  growing  up 
fairly.  Unless  a  root  is  inclined  to  shrivel  aud  iby  up,  a  shoot 
may  get  four  or  five  inches  long  without  hurting  it  as  a  future 
plant.  If  many  more  than  are  wanted  come  out,  let  the 
extra  ones  he  rubbed  off,  leaving  only  such  as  can  be  de- 
tached with  a  piece  of  the  tulier,  because  only  one  main 
shoot  can  be  well  used  on  a  plant.  "When  we  come  much 
forwarder,  part  the  tuber  into  two  or  three,  with  a  good 
portion  to  each  shoot.  Trim  it  so  as  to  go  into  a  pot,  if  it 
is  too  soon  to  turn  out  in  the  ground,  but  if  this  does  not 
happen  till  the  middle  of  May  plant  them  out  at  once. 
Some,  however,  will  grow  early,  aud  these  slioidil  be  potted 
aud  kept  in  the  cool  until  planting  time :  this  is,  for  amateurs, 
by  far  the  least  troulilesome  mode,  because  there  needs  no 
hotbed,  no  artificial  beat,  indeed  nothing  but  a  place  in  the 
dwelliuK'-house  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  Some  persons 
who  have  not  even  this  plant  them  four  inches  below  the 
surface,  directly  they  show  their  eyes,  and  if  they  come  up 
before  the  middle  of  May  earth  them  up  or  cover  them 
with  pots  to  keep  off  the  frost. 

The  next  mode  to  be  mentioned  is  breaking  off  the  shoots 
when  two  inches  high,  and  potting  them  in  small  pots,  but 
they  ought  in  this  case  to  have  bottom  heat  to  strike  tliem, 
but  a  root  will  not  make  so  many  this  way  as  it  will  by 
allowing  the  shoots  to  be  more  matured,  and  cut  ofl'  at  a 
joint.  Some  amateurs  ydant  the  tubers  just  as  they  are 
taken  up,  in  fact  as  they  would  potatoes,  aud  then  they  have 
a  bush  of  many  shoots,  an  immense  number  of  flowers,  but 
all  verv  small. 


RETARDATION,  BLOSSOM-PROTECTION,  &c. 

The  accession  of  new  readers  to  The  Cottage  Gar- 
nENER,  the  apathy  of  some  to  what  appears  a  thrice- 
toUl  tale,  and  the  danger  of  forgetting  maxims  of  high 
import  amid  conflicting  opinions,  with  the  constant 
turmoil  of  everj'-day  matters,  of  necessity  caii^os  a  re- 


petition somewhat  annoying  to  persons  more  mindful 
of  the  otnissions  or  errors  of  by-gone  days  in  horticul- 
tural atiiiirs.     What  said  the  poet: — 

**  Truths  wouUl  you  teach,  and  save  a  ^.inkinfr  lantl — 
Alt  liear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand." 

And  what  is  trtte  this  way  in  the  moral,  social,  aud 
political  world,  is  equally  so  in  the  world  of  gardening. 

Ry  the  time  these  remarks  have  appeared  in  print, 
the  middle  of  February  will  be  past,  and  the  buds  of 
many  fruits  will  begin  to  manifest  an  impatience  of 
their  winter  bondage.  The  pros  and  cons,  both  for  and 
against  protecting,  have  long  occupied  the  mind  of  fruit 
cultivators ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  strange  to  rcllcct  what  a 
mass  of  conflicting  evidence  would  appear,  were  it 
possible  to  place  the  whole  in  juxtaposition.  When, 
however,  it  is  fully  considered  that,  up  to  the  present 
hour,  perhaps,  not  a  tithe  of  our  fruit  growers  have  duly 
appreciated  the  importance  o(-  "  ripening  the  icood"  a 
serious  drawback  will  appear  against  the  i)artios  who 
have  been  so  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  covering. 
Their  bad  crojis  formerly  drove  them  to  covering,  aud 
the  continuance  of  fitful  crops  emboldens  them  to  press 
a  lieavy  charge  against  covering.  As  long  as  we  hear 
tell  of  men  sweeping  away  green  peach-leaves  with  a 
besom,  to  ripen  the  wood,  so  long  shall  we  continue  to 
jiress  the  charge  of  a  non-appreciation  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  frnit-cuUure — ripening  the  wood.  Sweeping  oil" 
leaves  in  October,  indeed !  If  the  wood  is  not  tho- 
roughly ripened  through  the  agency  of  the  leaves  pre- 
vious to  that  period,  it  will  by  no  means  be  afterwards ; 
and  the  birch  twigs  will  be  far  better  employed  in  making 
besoms. 

And  what  is  observed  here  as  to  peach  and  nectarine 
culture,  applies,  less  or  more,  to  most  of  our  fruits,  more 
especially  those  from  warmer  climes.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  our  very  commonest  apples  and  pears  will  bear  and 
thrive  for  many  years  in  the  most  uutoward  situations, 
but  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  first-rate  winter  dessert 
fruit  in  such  situations ;  aud,  moreover,  stich  trees,  in 
general,  siiow  unraistakeable  signs  of  a  very  diflerent 
parentage  from  onr  modern  dessert  kinds. 

Again,  siteh  trees  are  seldom  pampered  as  those  iu 
the  deep  aud  rich  soils  of  our  kitchen-gardens,  or  their 
days  would  be  shortened.  As  to  parentage,  let  any  one 
plant  the  celebrated  Newtown  pippin  of  America  in  the 
cold  portion  of  an  ordinary  orchard,  beside  a  common 
apple,  say  a  Keswick  codling,  and  be  will  find  that  even  a 
south  wall  is  iusutUcient,  and  that  it  will  not  attain  per- 
fection side  by  side  with  a  Moorpaik  apricot,  or  Royal 
George  peach.  It  must  also  bo  remembered  that  much 
of  our  modern  dessert  fruit  is  for  late  or  winter  purposes, 
and  that,  somehow,  such  kinds  are  naturally  late  in 
perfecting  their  wood  as  well  as  fruit;  hence  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  all  possible  means  to  ]n-omote  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood.  So  niucb,  then,  for  the  position  of  tlie 
covering  question,  to  which  we  should  have  scarcely 
adverted  in  this  place,  but  that  we  would  not  have  the 
readers  of  The  Cottage  GARiiENEn  alarmed  at  a  mere 
bugbear;  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  protection 
question  is  daily  growing  in  favour  with  men  of  high 
standing  in  onr  profession. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  covering  to  retard,  and 
covering  io protect,  blossoms,  are  two  distinct  processes, 
although  the  very  same  material  be  used,  and  this  leads 
to  a  consideration  of  the  material  proper.  We  do  hope 
that  our  readers  will  not  allow  themselves  to  hamper 
the  question  with  the  fear  of  a  little  expense  in  the 
material,  for  it  can  be  but  trifling,  choose  what  we  will 
amongst  ordinary  fabrics.  In  these  days  of  double  glass 
walls,  costing  some  thirty  shillings  at  least  jier  lineal 
yard,  sin-ely  eighteen  pence  may  be  expended  on  the 
same  length  for  a  covering.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
branches,  or  rather  spray,  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees 
have  been  extensively  used  for  this  purpose,  especially 
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tliose  of  tlie  sjnuce;  tlie  fronds  of  fern,  too,  liave  been 
in  nse  for  many  years;  about  London,  and  tbe  soutbern 
portions  of  tliis  kingdom,  wbat  is  termed  "banting" 
bas  been  most  in  vogne  for  -iO  years ;  bere,  in  tlie  north- 
west, a  kind  of  canvass,  reseml)ling  wbat  is  known  as 
clioeso  clotb,  is  very  much  in  use,  this  is  simply  a  coarse 
inibleaebed  canvass,  somewhat  open  in  the  mesh,  sulH- 
cicritly  so  to  admit  constantly  flickering  rays  of  solar  light. 
Nmv  we  know  of  nothing  better,  in  the  present  position 
of  our  manufactiu'es,  than  the  latter  article,  wliich  we 
bavo  used  almost  constantly  during  the  last  2i  years. 
Vi'liatever  material  is  used,  we  consider  it  absolutely 
essential  that  the  meshes  be  not  too  close;  it  is  really 
necessary  that  some  solar  light,  and,  what  is  of  still 
more  importance,  a  free  circulation  of  air,  be  permitted 
to  pass  through  its  texture.  Without  this,  tlie  buds 
beooino  coddled  and  "  drawn  ;  "  and  this,  indeed,  which 
constitutes  the  abuse  of  covering,  is  the  very  thing, 
doubtless,  which  lias  led  to  so  nnich  prejudice  against 
covering.  Tlie  fact  is,  an  article  perfectly  eligihle,  and 
as  economical  as  the  state  of  the  times  will  warrant  us 
to  expect,  has  yet  to  be  produced;  and  if  some  ingenious 
tradesman  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  an  advance  would  be  made,  and  the 
party  well  repaid  by  an  extensive  sale. 

But  to  return  ;  we  alluded  to  the  abuse  of  the  bud  by 
"  drawing,"  &c.  Now,  where  coverings  are  applied  in  a 
timely  way,  on  the  retarding  principle  alone,  say  in  the 
second  week  of  January,  tbe  bud  will  be  found  so  back- 
ward, that  there  will  be  little  occasion  for  tbe  exercise 
of  caution  as  to  "  drawing"  tbe  bud,  until  tbe  early  part 
of  Jfarcli,  when  the  advanced  temperature,  alone,  of  the 
period,  will,  i)erforce,  compel  tbe  buds  to  unfold  ;  and  we 
are  prepared  to  admit,  nay  to  suggest,  that  a  daily  course 
of  airing  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  where 
spruce  or  other  branches  are  used,  and  they  are  not 
stuck  iu  too  thickly,  the  buds  wiU  enjoy  the  tiickering 
solar  rays,  together  with  a  thorough  circulation  of  aii-. 
This  latter  point  is  an  advantage  that  boughs  actually 
possess  over  canvass;  they  are  self-acting,  but  canvass 
must  be  waited  on  when  tbe  bud  advances.  There  is  a 
greater  accumulation  of  heat  beneath  the  canvass  than 
some  people  are  aware  of;  for  on  many  sunny  days  iu 
March,  and  even  April,  there  is  a  lively  breeze,  and  if 
the  canvass  is  neglected,  the  trees  ai-e  deprived  of  this 
necessary  airing,  or,  in  other  words,  beat  dispersion,  for 
this  is  one  prime  character  of  tbe  breeze. 

We  foresee  tliat  some  who  read  these  arguments  will 
feel  surprised  at  our  talking  of  beat-dispersion ;  they 
will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  what  do  people  build  walls  for? 
what  do  they  cover  for?  what  does  the  new  suggestion 
of  double  glass  walls  mean  ?  As  for  tbe  latter,  we  leave 
them  to  their  fate  and  a  discerning  public ;  but  we  do 
know  that  high  temperatures,  with  a  partial  deprivation 
of  light,  will  not  answer  ;  this  tends  to  the  evil  termed 
"  drawing,"  and  the  latter  is  only  a  technical  way  of  ex- 
pressing vegetable  weakness,  leading,  iu  fruit  trees,  to 
abortion  and  barrenness. 

Let  all  those  then  who  would  fully  understand  this 
ticklish  question,  nicely  distinguish  amongst  these 
apparently  conflicting  matters;  when  once  mastered, 
they  will  look  back  astonished  at  the  narrowness  and 
simplicity  of  a  question  which  at  first  appeared  so 
broad  and  intricate. 

It  may  now  be  observed,  that  the  season  is  too  far 
advanced  to  offer  advice  of  an  efficient  character  as  to 
retarding  practice ;  this  was  offered,  if  we  remember 
right,  last  year.  The  retarding  principle  at  this  period 
gradually  merges  into  protective  ])roceedings ;  iu  fact, 
until  the  blossom  is  fairly  expanded  the  two  have  to  go 
hand-in-hand ;  at  least,  after  the  hitherto  latent  bud  has 
burst  its  wintry  bonds.  When,  however,  tbe  blossom 
becomes  developed,  what  the  gardener  terms  "  aetting," 
that  is  to   eay,  the  impregnation  of  the  blossom   ac 


cording  to  nature's  ordination,  must  have  every  atten- 
tion ;  nature's  mandates  are  here  of  an  imiicrious 
character,  and  no  collateral  shift  or  expedient  may  be 
allowed  to  fetter  the  great  end  in  view. 

A  free  circulation  of  air  during  the  daily  period  of 
solar  light,  a  free  admission  of  the  latter,  dryness  in 
the  blossom,  as  to  the  exclusion  of  rains  or  storms,  and 
a  careful  staving  off'  the  baneful  influences  of  iiost, 
are  thenceforward  the  maxims  on  which  to  proceed. 
And  now,  be  tlie  covering  what  it  may,  attention  shoidd 
be  given  day  and  night  to  secure  these  points.  The 
stigma,  or  female  portion  of  the  flower,  is  peculiarly 
susceptihle  of  injury,  and  until  tbe  corolla  or  blossom- 
leaves  are  cast,  it  is  a  most  critical  period. 

The  next  in  importance  is  when  the  infant  fruit  is 
throwing  aside  its  swaddling  clothes,  heedless  of  those 
trickish  freaks  of  a  shyly  departing  winter;  and  here 
we  cannot  forbear  quoting  an  old  proverb— Spanish  we 
helieve— bo  that  as  it  may,  tbe  point  is  good,  thus  : — 

*'  Mishap  comes  up  in  spur  nnd  boot 
And  always  slinks  away  on  foot." 

And  thus  very  commonly  comes  Mr.  John  Frost  iu 
early  autumn. 

We  must  now  leave  the  subject  for  a  little  while,  pro- 
mising a  few  pertinent  remarks  before  the  dangerous 
period  is  entirely  past.  R.  Errixoton. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

{Continued from  pa(/e  -30.5.) 

For  tbe  last  few  years  some  of  our  nurserymen,  and 
a  few  private  growers,  have  been  collecting  as  many  of 
the  wild  species  of  Geraniums  as  could  be  had  in  tbe 
botanic  gardens  and  in  eolloctious  of  botanical  curiosi- 
ties, and  this  desire  for  old,  cast-off  plants,  was  soon 
aided  by  the  Loudon  Horticultural  Society,  when  they 
began  to  ofter  prizes  for  small  collections  of  the  wihl- 
ings.  But  after  seeing  all  that  have  been  exhibited, 
and  the  collections  at  the  Kew  Gardens,  and  in  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultiu'al  Society,  and  also  in  some 
of  the  nurseries,  I  cannot  say  bow  many  species  are 
procurable  now,  because,  among  all  the  collections  that 
I  have  seen,  there  was  a  mixture  of  crosses  which 
jiassed  as  genuine  species.  I  have  even  known  the 
Horticultural  Society  deceived  by  exhibitors  passing  off 
crosses  in  their  collections  of  wild  species,  but,  of 
course,  not  intentionally,  but  for  want  of  knowing  bettei'. 
I  cannot  now,  however,  bring  the  names  of  these  crosses 
to  mind,  except  flexiiosiim,  of  which  I  have  a  memoran- 
dum, made  in  1848.  In  almost  every  private  collection 
that  I  have  examined,  (inlens,  and  aniens  major,  flexun- 
sum,  iijnesce7ts,  and  quinquevuhicrum  were  called  wild 
species,  but  none  of  them  are  so  in  reality,  they  arc 
crosses,  of  which  figures  and  full  descriptions  are  given 
in  "  Sweet's  Geraniacese,"  a  six  guinea  work,  which  is 
now  very  scarce.  No  oue  has  taken  up  the  geraniums 
scientifically  since  Mr.  Sweet  died,  hence  our  present 
confusion  when  we  want  to  learn  the  best  kinds,  and 
select  from  them  for  the  purpose  of  crossing,  with  all 
those  bedders  that  are  known  to  yield  seed.  I  shall 
here  offer  the  best  selection  of  breeders  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  and  I  have  been  at  it  since  the  summer 
of  1843,  and  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  procure 
them  must  take  their  chance  of  what  they  can  find  in 
the  nurseries  under  the  names  and  descriptions  I  sub- 
join. I  saw  a  good  many  of  the  sorts  with  Mr.  Appleby, 
and  all  true  to  the  names  except  sanguineum,  and  that  I 
could  never  find  true  in  any  nursery,  yet  it  is  the  second  I 
best  on  my  list.     But  I  shall  begin  with 

Ardens  and  Aniens  mnjor,  both  crosses  according  to 

Sweet,  the  best  authority.     They  are  tuberous  rooted)   i 

with  largedobed  leaves,  and  jointed   flower-stalke,  and   j 

the  flowers  are  nearly  black;  with  red  markings;     Major   i 
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is  tlio  strongest  grower  and  tlie  best  one  to  seed.  Tliej' 
seed  easier  it'  grown  in  peat,  nnd  Icopt  as  cool  as  possible 
wliile  under  the  operation  ;  but  the  best  plan  would 
bo  to  use  tlieir  pollen  wilh  the  yctiminiiiiuim  breed, 
and  witb  all  those  between  tliut  breed  and  tbe  new 
t'aneies.  'J'lie  habit  of  tlowering  on  long  t'ootstallis,  and 
the  lengtli  of  time  tlio  tlowering  season  would  extend, 
are  the  only  good  qualities  that  can  bo  exjieeted  from 
Ardfiis,  exccjit,  perhaps,  helping  us  to  get  striped  flowers. 

ISipiniialijidii. — The  Horticultural  Society  distributed 
the  rasp-lenf  geranium  by  this  name,  hut  Sweet  has  a 
beautiful  cross  belonging  to  the  Oak  Leaved  section  under 
the  name,  and  he  gives  quinquetulncnim  and  triste  as  its 
parents ;  tbe  flowers  are  a  striped  lilac.  1  have  seen 
this  plant  iu  flower,  and  I  dotiht  its  parentage;  I  also 
think  it  is  bad  to  seed,  but  I  have  not  tried  it  much, 
neither  do  I  know  which  is  the  true  name,  that  by  the 
Society  or  Sweet's  name,  hut  the  striped  flowering  plant 
I  mean  is  Sweet's,  and  is  one  of  the  most  promising  we 
have  for  getting  striped  flowers  like  those  of  Sidoniit. 

Sicpeflori'iis.  —  This  is  highly  to  bo  recommended 
for  getting  deep,  reddish-pink  crosses  from,  it  passes  for 
a  wild  species  with  most  growers,  but  it  is  a  cross 
between  rcniforine  and  echinatmii,  the  latter  being  the 
mother  plant.  I  have  seen  it  confounded  with  its  pollen 
parent,  rcniforme,  but  the  two  are  very  distinct,  reni- 
j'onne  is  a  dull,  reddish -pink,  with  a  distinct  black 
nuirk  in  the  two  upper  petals,  and  I  take  reiiiforme  to 
be  the  original  from  \Vhich  the  dark  blotch  in  the  show 
Pelai-gouiiims  originated.  The  flow-ers  of  siepejlorens 
are  of  a  brighter  colour  than  those  of  rcniforme,  and 
instead  of  the  black  marks  in  the  upper  petals,  the 
flowers  of  stepeflorens  are  dotted  all  over  witb  I'aint 
black  spots,  and"  sometimes  a  little  veiny;  the  leaves  are 
larger  than  those  of  rcniforme,  and  nuich  softer,  and 
the  stems  are  much  more  gouty,  a  quality  inherited 
from  its  mother — cchinatum  ;  by  these  marks,  the  two 
can  easily  be  distinguished;  they  are  vc]y  common  in 
the  nurseries,  and  every  one  who  is  looking  out  for  cross- 
breeders,  ought  to  possess  them ;  they  were  extensively 
crossed  thirty  years  ago,  and  some  of  their  seedlings, 
now  lost,  would  be  considered  good  bedders  at  the 
present  day.  Most  people  know  how  shy  cchinatum  is 
to  flower,  and  that  it  blooms  early  in  tbe  season,  and 
after  that  goes  to  rest  like  a  Cape  bulb ;  on  the  other 
hand,  rcniforme  is  a  most  free  bloomer,  and  continues 
to  blow  till  late  iu  the  autumn,  and  its  pollen  has  at 
once  conquered  the  natural  habit  of  cchinatum,  and 
turned  sccpejiorens,  their  ofispring,  into  a  free  and  per- 
jietual  bloomer,  so  that  we  need  not  despair,  in  crossing 
this  family,  if  one  of  the  parents  exhibits  qualities  we 
do  not  approve  of,  provided  one  of  them  is  to  our  mind. 

CorlusafoUum. — 'This  has  a  bright  pink  flower,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  group  or  section  as  Echinatum  and 
Ecniforme,  and  like  them,  has  been  the  parent  of  many 
of  the  old  greenhouse  kinds,  that  we  should  be  now 
tljankful  if  we  had  them  to  bed  out;  it  is  common  where 
the  wild  ones  are  kept.  One  of  the  best  crosses  from 
this  species  was  called  Comptum,  and  a  iigure  of  it  is 
given  by  Sweet.  Scfpejhrcns  was  the  other  parent,  and 
as  we  have  the  two  now  to  work  from,  Comptum,  though 
long  lost,  may  easily  be  originated  a  second  time,  and 
all  of  them  may  be  tried  with  crosses  of  the  present 
day,  particularly  with  the  fancies  or  little  geraniums,  as 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  aud  if  they  will  cross,  the  fancies  may 
soon  be  brought  out  with  a  more  hardy  constitution, 
and  their  flowering  time  extended  over  the  whole 
season,  two  qualities  which  every  lady  sighs  for,  when 
viewing  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  that  are 
yearly  exhibited  for  competition  at  the  great  I.,ondon 
shows.  "Oh!  doctor,  doctor,  what  a  charming  flower- 
bed that  and  that  geranium  would  make,  if  one  could 
keep  them  so  all  the  summer."  I  have  had  a  hundred 
Bucn  vemariis  made  iu  one  day,  no  mattet'  who  tlie 


doctor  was,  or  whetlicr  ho  was  a  doctor  nt  nil.  The  best 
doctor  for  our  present  purpose,  is  he  who  can  infuse  tbe 
hardihood  of  tlio  wild  Caiic  (.Icraniiuns  into  the  new 
race  of  fancies,  for  most  of  the  wild  ones  are  much 
moro  liardy  than  the  generality  of  the  prize  sorts,  as 
I  have  proved  over  and  over  again,  having  the  two 
growing  side  by  side  in  the  borders  of  a  conservatory 
wall,  where  it  was  very  rare  indeed  to  lose  a  Cape 
species  in  winter,  aud  where  no  winter  passed,  however 
mild,  without  leaving  blanks  in  the  large  sorts. 

Echinatum.— This  is  tbe  most  conunou  of  all  the 
original  species,  aud  tbe  name  of  it  means  hedgehog- 
like, because  the  stems  of  it  are  prickly.  I  have  said 
already,  that  its  natural  habit  is  to  go  to  rest  soon  after 
it  has  done  flowering,  and  th.at  is  also  the  natural  habit 
of  many  of  the  tuberous-rooted,  and  the  fleshy-stemmed 
sorts  from  the  Cape,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  cause  them 
to  change  this  haljit  under  cultivation.  If  they  are 
turned  out  of  the  pots  in  May,  and  planted  out-of-doors, 
or  in  a  cold  pit,  and  well  watered  at  first,  till  they  take 
to  the  new  soil,  there  is  not  one  in  the  whole  tribe,  as 
far  as  I  have  tried,  but  will  go  on  growing  to  the  end  of 
tbe  season,  aud  then  the  spring  or  May  flowering  ones 
will  all  flower  again  in  the  autumn,  and  lar  superior  to 
anything  we  have  seen  under  pot-culture.  I  once  had 
a  patch  of  rcniforme — no  matter  when  in  full  bloom — iu 
a  south  border,  late  in  the  season,  and  the  man  from 
whom  I  had  it,  and  who  flowers  it  in  a  pot  every  year, 
took  it  for  an  entire  new  species,  and  asked  for  a  piece 
of  it,  as  something  quite  new  to  him.  A  great  botanist, 
who  saw  it  soon  after  this,  was  taken  in  the  same  net, 
and  declared  the  plant  was  new  to  science,  and  that  1 
ought  to  take  special  care  of  it,  being  one  of  the  finest  of 
tbe  race  for  a  border  plant.  I  was  wicked  enough  in  both 
instances,  not  to  say  what  made  all  the  diil'erence.  This 
cchinatum  will  flow'er  just  as  well  as  rcniforme,  in  the 
autumn,  if  it  is  planted  out  in  time,  and  of  all  the  wild 
species  that  I  have  seen,  it  has  the  best  habit  of  flower- 
ing for  the  flower-beds,  the  foot-stalks  being  stili'  and 
erect,  throwing  up  the  flowers  far  above  the  leaves,  like 
Tom  Thumb.  I  therefore  recommend  it  most  strongly 
for  a  breeder,  and  it  seeds  freely  in  its  own  section, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  reniforme,  sicpeflorens, 
&o.  A  fine  cross  from  it,  by  the  pollen  of  sapcjlorens, 
was  figured  by  Sweet,  by  name  crectum,  which  is  now 
lost,  but  may  easily  be  had  again,  and  will  be  an  aiajui- 
sitiou  for  the  flower-garden,  as  the  foot-stalks  stand 
quite  erect,  as  the  name  implies  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  lilac  cast.  This  seedling,  when  we  shall  again 
possess  it,  should  be  tried  with  the  pollen  of  Sidonia, 
aud  the  high-coloured  fancies  for  an  entire  new  cast  of 
bedders.  Indeed,  without  some  such  experiments  with 
these  wild  species,  we  may  just  as  well  go  to  bed  at 
once,  for  all  that  we  can  do  with  the  worn-out  crosses 
we  now  possess,  as  far  as  the  flower-garden  is  in  question. 
Cortusafolium,  reniforme,  cchinatum,  are  all  of  them  ex- 
cellent breeders,  and  their  first  and  second  crosses  will 
unite  with  many  of  the  other  sections,  witness  y^crwosiim, 
which  they  pass  oft'  as  a  species,  but  it  is  a  cross  from 
fulgidum,  the  finest  of  them  all,  and  sapeflorcns ;^  it 
originated  in  Colvill's  nursery,  under  Sweet's  crossing, 
with  his  own  bauds,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  hundreds 
he  originated  that  is  now  exhibited  at  our  metropolitan 
shows.  It  also  blooms  in  the  open  ground  from  May  to 
October,  and  being  so  near  akin  to  fulgidum  is  one  of 
the  very  best  crosses  that  one  can  now  take  in  hand  to 
go  ou  for  high-coloured  seedlings,  unless,  indeed,  the 
black  markiugs  of  its  grandfather,  reniforme,  should 
reappear  in  the  seedlings  from  it ;  but  I  shall  treat  of 
how  this  is  to  be  avoided  under  fulgidmn.  l''or  the 
present  I  must  name  one  more  belonging  to  the  rcni- 
forme section  called  crasdcaule,  or  thick-stalked,  and  the 
stalks  or  stems  of  this  one  are  really  very  thick  indeed, 
muck  more  so  than  those  of  echinatum,  which  is  in  tbs 
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same  group.  This  erassicaule  is  not  miiob  of  itself,  and 
probably  many  n  geranium  gi'ower  would  not  pick  it  off 
tlie  walk,  but  wheel  his  barrowful  of  compost  right  over 
it,  and  pass  it  by  as  useless.  It  is,  however,  the  very 
best  geranium  in  the  world  for  the  eross-hrecder,  and  if 
all  the  geranium-worts  in  the  world  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  except  this  one,  v/h\ifi(hjidtim,  reiiifonne,  and 
two  more  I  cannot  name,  it  would  be  possible  to  stock 
the  gardens  over  again  with  as  good  sorts  as  we  now 
possess,  and  with  a  greater  variation  than  many  of  us 
think  possible  at  the  present.  If  I  were  allowed  the 
expression,  I  would  say  that  this  erassicaule  is  the  only 
species  known  to  us  in  winch  the  yeninne  milk  of  the 
race  can  be  detected,  and  for  this  milk,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  purity  of  its  white,  or  mUk-white  blossoms 
it  is  invaluable  for  the  cross-breeder.  T>.  ]?eaton. 


OLEANDER   CULTURE. 

This  subject  has  frequently  been  referred  to  of  late, 
and  so  far  as  I  recollect,  was  discussed  at  some  length 
at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  this  work,  by  our 
friend  Mr.  Beaton.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  should 
have  preferred  referring  to  the  past,  instead  of  going 
more  fully  into  detail,  were  it  not  that  the  enquiries  and 
statements  on  this  subject  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
attended  to  in  the  correspondents'  column. 

The  plants  popularly  termed  Oleanders  are,  botanic- 
ally  speaking,  varieties  of  a  species  of  that  name,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Neriiim.  The  derivation  of  this 
family  name,  from  neros,  moist,  furnishes  a  hint  as  to 
the  general  treatment  the  plants  require.  Of  the  species, 
I  have  never  seen  the  yellow  one,  and  liave  never 
grown  the  thi/rsijloriim.  Ncrium  oleander  is  the  species 
most  generally  cultivated,  and,  according  to  the  variety, 
its  flowers  are  produced  single  or  double,  pink,  or  red, 
or  white,  or  variously  striped.  The  pinkish  red,  and 
white  double-flowering,  used  to  be  our  favourites. 

Native  Locality. — I  am  not  aware  that  these  plants 
have  been  found  in  the  new  world,  but  they  are  at  home 
in  an  e.xtensive  tract  in  the  old,  ranging  somewhere  from 
the  31°  to  a  little  beyond  the  36°  north  latitude.  No 
doubt  they  will!  be  found  in  suitable  positions  nearer 
the  equator  than  the  first  point  indicated,  but  that  will 
generally  be  on  the  Asiatic  continent;  while,  in  the 
higher  latitudes  indicated,  they  will  be  met  with  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  the  southern  points  of 
Europe.  Nor  would  the  relative  circumstances  in  the 
two  cases,  as  respects  temperatiu'e,  be  so  different  as  at 
first  sight  would  be  supposed.  In  the  first-mentioned 
latitude  in  Asia,  the  air  will  be  somewhat  cooled  by  the 
large  body  of  water  to  the  south  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  higher  latitude  indicated,  an  extra  heat 
is  imparted  to  the  atmosphere  from  the  radiation  taking 
place  from  the  hot  lands  and  burning  sands  of  Africa. 
Though,  therefore,  the  plants  will  grow  nicely  in  a 
common  greenhouse,  yet  even  upon  the  score  of  heat 
alone,  some  management  is  required  to  bloom  them 
there  year  after  year.  Whatever  may  be  the  locality  as 
to  latitude  and  longitude,  the  position  iu  whicli  the 
plants  are  foinid  is  generally  the  same,  namely,  by  the 
sides  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  swamps,  likely  to  overflow 
their  banks  in  the  rainy  season,  and  to  become  dry  and 
hard-baked  under  the  dry  season  that  succeeds. 

These  things  known,  we  are  jiresented  with  the  first 
principles  of  successful  culture.  But  will  attention  to 
these  alone  insure  success?  No,  unless  these  principles 
are  made  subservient  to  our  peculiar  circumstances. 
Inattention  to  this  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  disaj)- 
pointments  that  reach  us.  In  this  island,  we  have  no 
clearly  defined  wet  and  dry,  hot  and  cold,  bright  and 
dull  seasons  regularly  following  each  other.  In  the  case 
of  tender   exotic  plants    naturally  obtaining  all  these 


conditions,  we  think  we  do  well  when  we  get  them  to 
grow  in  summer,  and  manage  to  give  them  a  rest,  by 
dryness  and  a  low  temperature,  in  winter,  forgetting 
that  the  dry  period  the  plants  possessed  in  their  own 
land,  was  one  not  associated  with  cold  and  gloom,  but 
with  the  greatest  heat  and  the  brightest  sunshine.  To 
succeed,  therefore,  with  such  plants  as  those  under  con- 
sideration, we  must  contrive  to  give  them  not  merely 
rapid  growth,  but  the  maturing  of  that  growth  ;  in  fact, 
to  combine  a  rainy  and  dry  season  in  the  length  of  one 
of  our  summers.  The  rest  we  give  such  plants  in  win- 
ter, is  not  to  consolidate  the  wood,  or  set  the  flower-buds, 
but  just  to  keep  them  as  the  autumn  has  lelt  them,  ready 
to  be  favourably  operated  upon  v.'hen  an  accession  of 
moisture,  heat,  and  light  is  imparted.  Excess  of  tem- 
perature in  winter,  with  a  fair  supply  of  moisture — excess 
of  moisture  in  a  cool  temperature — excess  of  dryness,  will 
severally  yield  you  growth  and  barren  flower-stems  next 
spring  and  summer. 

These  general  matters  conned  over,  let  us  now  glance 
at  particulars;  and,  first,  the  pro^iagatiun  hi/  cuttings, 
and  the  condition  of  the  cutting.  The  young  shoots 
that  start  from  the  base  of  the  flower-stem,  as  mentioned 
by  a  correspondent  to-day,  will  do,  if  placed  in  a  bottom 
heat;  the  tops  of  young  shoots  that  liavo  not  bloomed 
will  answer  better;  failing  these,  the  stems  that  bloomed 
last  season  will  answer  well,  cut  into  lengths  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  long,  several  bf  the  lower  leaves,  if  remain- 
ing, being  removed,  and  the  base  cut  a<a-oss  at  a  joint. 
The  two  first  kinds  of  cuttings  will  strike  best  in  moist 
sandy  soil  in  the  usual  way ;  the  last  kind  will  emit 
roots  soonest  iu  water,  such  as  in  a  wide-mouthed  phial, 
and  the  water  frequently  changed.  All  of  them  will 
root  quickest  by  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  hot-bed. 
Those  struck  in  water,  should  not  renmin  long  in  it  after 
roots  are  emitted,  and  they  will  roqidre  to  be  kept  more 
moist  afterwards,  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  than  those  struck 
in  sandy  soil. 

Time  of  Striking.— IS  you  have  a  hothouse,  or  hotbed, 
you  cannot  strike  too  soon  in  the  spring.  If  you  have 
no  convenience  but  your  greenhouse,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  place  them  under  a  glass  in  the  warmest  part 
there  in  Aju'il.  In  the  first  case,  you  may  obtain  bloom- 
ing shoots  the  following  season  ;  in  the  second  case,  you 
can  hardly  expect  tliem  uiitil  the  second  summer.  As 
the  main  points  of  treatment  will  be  identical,  to  avoid 
confusion  we  shall  suppose  you  are  propagating  now. 
Then — 

The  Potting  should  proceed  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  struck.  Small  pots  should  be  used,  and  rather 
light  compost,  to  encourage  rooting;  sand,  leaf  mould, 
and  peat,  may  share  with  loamy  ingredients  in  several 
first  shiftings;  as  the  plants  progress  in  size  and  age, 
nothing  is  better  than  one  part  dried  eowdung  to  two  of 
stiflish  fibry  loam,  with  a  little  charcoal.  In  all  cases 
where  you  expect  bloom  the  following  year,  the  last 
shift  should  bo  given  by  August.  One  reason  why  a 
correspondent's  flowers  ran  oft'  to  nothing  in  July,  was 
his  shifting  them  iu  the  previous  April.  A  check  was 
first  given,  and  then  an  impetus  allbrded  to  the  growing 
instead  of  the  flowering  principle. 

After-ntanagcment :  Growth.  After  potting,  this  miist 
be  the  hobby.  The  flowers  next  season  are  pro- 
duced at  the  points  of  shoots,  grown  and  consolidated 
in  tliis.  From  cuttings  with  a  terminal  bud,  just  let  it 
grow  on,  and  be  content  with  one  strong  shoot.  From 
plants  formed  of  older  stems  you  may'  grow  on  one, 
two,  or  sometimes  three  shoots,  if  they  look  vigorous. 
Every  shoot  intended  for  blooming  must  be  of  equal 
strength,  or  nearly  so;  this  is  accomplished  by  depres- 
sing the  stronger  and  elevating  the  weaker.  In  one 
mode  of  culture  we  shall  by-and-by  see  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  all  shoidd  be  of  equal  strength,  beeaiise 
all  are  not  wanted  to  bloom.     Sleanwhile,   as  stated, 
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(jrowtli  now  must  be  encouraged.  A  liotliouse,  a  jilant- 
stove,  a  liotbeil,  anywhere  ailbrding  a  tcniperatiiro  of 
iVom  r>r)°  to  (i.j"  at  uight,  and  70"  to  S(.l°  during  the  day, 
witli  plenty  of  moisture  at  tlie  roots,  and  moisture  iu 
the  ntniospliere,  and  closeness  and  a  little  shade  in 
bright  sunsliine.  By  August  the  treatment  must 
gradually  clumge,  by  giving  more  air  and  full  exposure 
to  sunshine. 

Maltinitg  the  groiith.  —  For  tbis  purpose  we  place 
them  in  a  sunny  spot  out  of  doors,  against  a  wall  or 
paling,  in  the  end  of  August,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
there,  ju'otected  only  from  heavy  rains,  until  the  middle 
of  October.  At  lirst  they  will  want  good  waterings, 
and  a  few  syriugiugs  over  head,  to  lessen  evaporation, 
but  all  tbis  is  gradually  curtailed,  until  finally  the 
leaves  can  just  manage  to  stand  the  suu  witliout  flag- 
ging. Then  tbey  are  rested,  or  put  to  bed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  or  outhouse,  where  the  temperature  is 
seldom  helow  '■M}°,  and  as  seldom  above  45",  unless 
iVom  sunshine.  Here  tbey  are  kept  in  a  medium  state, 
neitlier  wet  nor  dry,  -until  it  is  desirable  to  start  them 
into  bloom  the  following  year. 

Tlien  two  modes  present  themselves,  according  as  the 
jdants  are  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  forcing-liouse,  or 
to  be  grown  iu  the  greenhouse,  and  yet  every  slioot  ex- 
pected to  flower.  First,  in  a  forcing-house,  ranging 
from  .iO^  to  00°,  and  the  plants,  duly  prepared,  will  stand 
forcing  well.  At  first  they  are  removed  into  the  coolest 
part  of  the  bouse,  in  a  few  days  to  a  position  where, 
near  the  glass,  tbey  can  obtain  every  ray  of  light,  and 
where  shortly  a  rise  of  10°  in  February  and  March  will 
do  tbem  no  harm  if  well  supplied  with  water  at  the 
roots.  In  a  few  weeks,  less  or  more,  tbe  flower-buds 
will  show,  then  to  prevent  the  chance  of  a  check,  tbe 
pots  are  placed  in  pans  of  water,  and  manure  water  is 
iVeely  given  to  them.  By-and-by,  young  shoots  will 
issue  from  tbe  base  of  the  flower-stalks,  some  stop 
these,  I  prefer  picking  them  out  at  once  with  tbe  point 
of  a  knife,  wlien  two  inches  or  so  in  length,  only  re- 
moving one  at  a  time,  the  strongest  first,  leaving  a 
space  of  a  day  or  so  between  them.  The  strength  is 
thus  thrown  into  the  flower-stem.  When  the  blossom 
expands,  tbe  plants  are  removed  to  tbe  conservatory ;  as 
soon  as  tbe  blooming  is  flnisbed,  they  are  .brought 
back  again,  cut  back  to  within  a  few  buds  of  tbe 
base  of  the  shoots,  fresh  potted  wben  tbe. young  shoots, 
after  being  thinned  to  tbe  desired  number,  are  several 
inches  in  lengtb,  and  then  tbe  same  course  of  rapid 
growth,  &e.,  gone  through  as  in  the  first  season. 

In  a  (jreenhouse  this  mode  will  not  answer.  You 
will  not  have  }ie<tt  enough  to  bloom  the  plants  freely 
uutil  April  and  May,  and  July  will  often  come  and  go, 
until  tbe  blooming  is  all  over,  and  as  to  getting  strong 
young  shoots  I'or  next  season,  that  is  impossible  in  tbe 
time.  One  season,  therefore,  must  be  appropriated  to 
growing,  and  another  to  flowering,  and  we  have  done 
this  by  two  modes,  and  could  not  say  which  was  the 
best.  By  one,  as  soon  as  done  flowering,  wo  have  set 
tbe  plants  out-of-doors,  and  given  them  rough  treatment 
in  autumn  and  winter.  Cut  tbe  plants  down  in  spring, 
put  tliem  in  heat,  and  give  the  young  shoots  the  before- 
mentioned  treatment.  By  the  other  mode,  we  c\it  down 
the  shoots  shortly  after  flowering;  top-dressed  or  shifted 
after  the  young  shoots  broke,  keeping  tbe  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  all  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  just  slowly 
moving.  They  then  got  a  good  place  near  tiie  glass  in 
spring,  were  giown  as  quickly  as  tbe  beat  of  tbe  green- 
liouse  would  permit,  and  set  out  to  mature  in  August, 
&c. 

I  think  the  matter  will  be  pretty  well  exhausted  if  I 
mention,  in  conclusion,  how  the  same  plant  may  flower 
year  after  year  in  «  (jreenhouse  by  having  always  two 
crops  of  shoots, — one  to  bloom  tbis  year,  the  other  to 
bloom  the  next     This  is  the  mode  most  likely  to  be 


acceptable  to  those  with  limited  room,  and  that  imder 
which  I  have  witnessed  tbe  most  gorgeous  specimens. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  ditliculty  after  tin;  second  year. 
1  bad  this  mode  in  view,  when  1  stated  that  in  one  case 
it  was  not  desirable  that  all  tbe  shoots  should  be  equal 
iu  size.  Now,  for  clearness,  1  shall  suppose  a  case. 
There,  towards  ihe  end  of  March,  we  are  looking  at  a 
nice  youug  plant  with  Jive  shoots;  tno,  eighteen  inches 
in  height,  we  expect  to  bloom ;  two,  six  inches,  we  do 
not  expect  to  do  so  ;  and  one  of  twelve  inches,  of  which 
we  are  doubtful.  We  cut  tbe  doubt  at  once,  by  severing 
the  shoot  a  few  inches  from  its  base,  believing  it  will 
yield  us  one,  if  not  two,  young  shoots  that  will  be  as 
strong  as  those  now  six  inches  in  lengtb.  Whatever  we 
do  to  encourage  the  blooming  shoots,  will  also  encou- 
rage these  future-prospect  ones.  Tliey  will  receive  more 
light  and  air  after  the  two  blooming  ones  are  cut  down 
to  two  or  three  buds  from  their  base.  And  yo\iug 
shoots  from  these  again  will  have  sprung  several  inches 
before  tbe  plants  are  put  to  rest  for  the  winter,  and  be 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  future-prospect  ones  for  tbe 
succeeding  year,  whether  tbe  plants  have  their  maturing 
process  given  to  tbem  in  a  very  light  and  airy  part  in 
tlie  greenhouse,  or  out-of-doors  iu  the  autumn,  though 
the  latter  will  generally  be  fouud  the  best.  Kegulating 
the  number  of  shoots  before  blooming;  pruning  back 
and  regulating  afterwards ;  shifting,  wlien  necessary, 
when  the  young  shoots  have  broken  ;  plenty  of  rich 
nourishment  wben  blooming  and  growing,  and  maturing 
in  autumn,  are  all  tliat  is  necessary. 

Insects. — A  nasty  scale  is  sure  to  annoy  them.  Many 
things  will  kill  it,  but  will  kill  the  plants  too  in  un- 
skilful hands;  warm  soap  water,  and  a  hard  brush  or 
sponge  is  the  safest.  B-  Fish. 


BROWNEAS  AND   THEIR  CULTURE. 

This  is  a  genus  of  stove  shrubs,  or  rather  little  trees, 
rising  to  the  height  of  from  six  to  eight  feet  even  in  our 
stoves.  They  have  large  pinnate  leaves,  and  beads  of 
scarlet  flowers,  and  make,  when  in  flower,  a  truly  mag- 
nificent appearance.  Being  natives  of  tbe  West  Indies 
tbey  require  the  beat  of  tbe  stove  constantly,  and  would 
thrive  much  better  if  the  pots  were  plunged  in  a  warm 
bed  of  tanner's  bark,  at  an  average  heat  of  80°. 

The  Browneas  belong  to  tbe  natural  order  Legumi- 
nous Plants,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  useful  of  the 
natural  orders  of  plants;  to  prove  this,  we  need  only 
mention  that  it  contains  tbe  pea  and  tbe  bean.  The 
followiiig  are  the  species  of  Brounea  at  present  known 
and  cultivated  in  our  hothouses: — 

B.  ariza  (orange-scarlet-flowered  B.);  S.  America. 

B.  cucainea  (scarlet  B.)  ;  West  Indies. 

B.  (jrandiceps  (large-headed  B.) ;  Caraccas. 

B.  latifolia  (broad-leaved  B.) ;  Trinidad. 

B.  racemosa  (clustered  B.) ;  Caraccas. 

B.  rosea  (roseate  B.) ;  Trinidad. 

CuLTanE. — Propagation. — In  striking  cuttings  of  stove 
plants  it  is  generally  found  that  the  young,  newly-made 
shoots  form  roots  tbe  quickest,  yet  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions, and  experience  has  proved  that  the  genus 
Brownea  is  one.  If  youug  shoots  of  this  are  made  use 
of  as  cuttings  tbey  quickly  damp  off;  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  try  shoots  that  are  more  ripened,  or  have 
become  more  matured.  These  shoots  will  succeed  and 
produce  roots,  and  in  the  following  way  tbe  propagator 
nnist  proceed : — Take  off'  tbe  top  shoots  in  early  spring, 
just  before  tbey  begin  to  grow ;  cut  them  oil'  just  at  tbe 
junction,  where  tbe  preceding  year's  wood  terminates, 
choosing  such  shoots  as  would  not  be  inconveniently 
long  for  the  purpose ;  trim  off'  tbe  lower  leaves,  and 
insert  them  into  a  pot  of  a  convenient  size  to  allow  a 
bell-glass  to  fit  within  the  pot,  and  the  glass  should  be 
large  enough  to  allow  the  leaves  to  stand  clear  within  it 
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without  toucliing  tlie  sides,  tliongh  this!  may  be  managed 
belter  by  iiroi)[)iug  the  leaves  back  IVom  the  glass  with 
short  sticks  of  clean  while  deal.  The  ]jot  lur  the  cut- 
tings should  he  pre|)ared  in  the  usiud  way,  by  good 
drainage;  tiien  filled  with  liglit  loam  and  saiidy  jieat  to 
withiu  au  inch  of  the  top,  the  reniaiuiug  inch  to  be  filled 
up  with  piu-e  silver  sand.  When  the  cuttings  arc 
planted,  and  duly  prepared  to  receive  the  bell-glass, 
give  a  gentle  watering,  and  let  the  pot  stand  a  space  of 
time  to  allow  the  leaves  to  become  dry ;  then  lix  the 
bell-glass  on,  and  j)lunge  the  pot  iu  a  bed  of  tanner's 
bark,  or,  if  that  is  not  at  hand,  place  it  under  a  hand- 
glass upon  a  heated  surface  of  coal-ashes  or  sand.  We 
have  known  tliem  struck  successfully  by  being  plunged 
in  the  earth  of  a  cucumber-bed,  before  the  cucumber 
plants  had  engrossed  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed. 
Wherever  they  are  placed,  they  will  require  shading 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  till  roots  begin  to  push  forth  ; 
this  may  be  known  by  the  shoots  growing  also  ;  the 
bell-glass  may  then  be  lifted  off  for  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  closiug  it  down  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  We  would,  however,  warn  tho  new  beginner 
that  this  ripened  wood  takes  longer  time  to  produce  roots 
than  young  growths  of  other  kinds  of  plants.  As  soon 
as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  roots  are  formed,  pot  them 
oil'  without  delay  ;  it  is  always  dangerous  to  allow  any 
kind  of  cuttings  to  remain  long  in  the  cutting-put  after 
roots  are  formed.  After  thfiy  are  potted  they  will  require 
to  be  protected  rather  longer  from  the  full  sun  and  air, 
but  as  soon  as  they  can  Ijo  inured  gradually  to  bear  it, 
let  them  immediately  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Sail. — Tliese  plants  being  of  a  woody  texture,  require 
a  strong,  rich  soil;  good  yellow  loam,  one-half;  sandy 
peat,  one-fourth ;  and  one-fourth  vegetable  mould,  will 
suit  them  well.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  use  the  com- 
post without  sifting. 

Pottinfj. — Whilst  tho  plants  are  small  and  young,  they 
may  be  potted  twice  during  tlie  year,  first  iu  Eebruary 
and  secondly  in  July  ;  by  this  means  two  growths  will 
be  obtained  the  same  season.  But  when  the  plants 
have  attained  a  considerable  size,  once  a  year  will  be 
sufficient,  because  tlie  object  will  be  then,  not  so  much 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  plant,  as  to  induce  it  to 
flower,  a  circumstance  not  so  likely  to  happen  if  they 
are  forced  into  growth  by  frequent  pottiugs. 

Oeneral  Management. — llest  is  also  as  needful  to  these 
plants  as  it  is  to  any  others,  to  cause  them  to  produce 
flowers,  the  grand  object  for  which  we  cultivate  orna- 
mental plants.  This  may  he  attained  iu  tlie  usual 
way,  by  reducing  the  temperature  and  giving  less  w^ater 
at  the  same  time.  The  best  period  for  this,  iu  our 
stoves,  is  the  short,  dark  days  of  winter  ;  the  heat  then 
should  not  exceed  5j°  by  day,  and  uO°  by  night,  and 
no  more  water  should  be  given  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  plants  from  drooping  and  shedding 
their  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  warm  days  of  spring  ap- 
pi'oach,  let  the  stimulating  influences  of  fresh  earth  and 
increased  heat  and  moisture  be  applied.  With  regard 
to  repotting,  the  state  of  the  plants  must  be  considered. 
As  the  plants  are  free  growers,  it  is  desirable,  on  account 
of  their  size,  to  dwarf  their  gi'owth ;  this  may  be  done 
in  the  way  the  Cliineso  do,  by  keeping  them  iu,  com- 
paratively speaking,  small  pots.  If,  then,  they  are 
tolerably  healthy,  and  have  attained  a  fair  size,  do  uot 
repot  them,  but  only  top-dress  with  fresh  earth. 

The  first  time  we  saw  B.  grandiceps  flower  was  in  the 
stoves  of  11.  Harrisou,  Esq.,  near  Liverpool.  It  was  a 
plant  about  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  through,  was 
perfectly  healtliy,  and,  if  we  recollect  right,  had  uot  been 
potted_  for  two  or  three  years,  tlie  check,  no  doubt, 
operating  to  induce  it  to  flower.  During  the  growing 
season  it  was  occasionally  watered  with  liquid  manure, 
and  received  iu  the  spring  a  top-dressing  of  rich  earth. 
The  heat  when  growiiig  should  bo  increased  to  70°  by 


day  and  (i.j"  by  night.  The  tau-bed,  if  one  is  used, 
should  tiien  be  renewed,  and  the  plants  frequcnily 
syringed  ;  in  short,  a  liberal  treatment  adopted,  which 
will  most  likely  enable  tho  plants,  if  of  moderate  size 
and  well  rested,  to  flower.  T.  Applehy. 


MR.  GLENNY  ON   FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

TwENiY-Two  Blooms  of  CixEPaniAs  fM.  H.J. — 
Splendid  colours,  but  good  for  nothing  iu  the  present 
day  ;  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  reject  everything  from 
purchased  seed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  any- 
thing iu  advance,  without  saving  the  seed  ourselves.  As 
we  have  asked  several  times  "  How  can  we  expect  a 
man  to  sell  seeds  which  are  likely  to  produce  valuable 
novelties?"  It  is  said  that  a  man  may  have  more  than 
he  wants,  and,  therefore,  cannot  grow  it  himself.  But 
he  would  rather  throw  it  away  than  sell  it,  if  saved  as  it 
ought  to  he,  because  he  does  uot  want  anybody  to  stand 
tlie  same  chance  as  himself.  When  any  man,  famous 
for  his  growth  of  a  particular  subject,  sells  seed,  do  we 
imagine  it  is  the  same  kind  as  he  sows  for  himself? 
No !  The  few  he  saves  seed  from,  for  his  own  use,  are 
far  enough  away  from  all  others.  He  gathers  from  his 
general  collection,  and  from  his  rejected  seedlings,  to 
serve  the  public  with,  and  we  may  iiil  a  house,  or  grow 
an  acre,  without  obtaining  one  that  is  better  tliau  we 
possess  already.  We  have  three  more  lots  of  Cinerarias 
( M.  />.,  ir.  ii'.,  and  //.  J. J.,  less  iu  number,  but  of  no 
use  as  show  flowers 

Camellias  fC).  —  Colour  not  new  and  only  semi- 
double,  ili/rtifolia  is  far  better.  {//.  P.). — Yery  pretty, 
but  no  advance  in  anytbiug.  Sealii's  fault  is  sinking 
iu  the  centre,  small,  indift'erently  shaped  petals,  and 
paler  than  the  outside  ones.  H.  P.'s  seedling  has  the 
same  fault  iu  a  worse  degree.  (A.). — Pale  rose,  the 
form  of  Donldearii,  which  would  not  be  tolerated,  but 
for  its  distinct  red  and  white.  The  form  is  very  bad. 
There  is  hardly  a  worse.  {Jane  S.). — Too  ragged  ou 
the  edge,  and  only  semi-double,  of  no  use  whatever. 
Use  worthless  seedlings  as  stocks  for  better. 


YERBENA   CULTURE. 

{Continued from  pai^e  JiOS.) 

Befoue  proceeding  to  describe  our  method  of  raisiug 
new  varieties  from  seed,  we  will  redeem  a  promise  we 
gave  a  few  weeks  back,  that  a  list  of  the  best  existing 
varieties  for  exhibition  should  bo  given  during  the  issue 
of  these  papers  on  Yerbena  culture,  and  the  time  for 
purchasing  being  now  fast  approaching,  we  think  this 
a  fitting  opportunity  to  give  such  a  list. 

No  propagation  can  take  place  till  plants  are  procured, 
and  without  some  guide,  how  can  the  amateur  know  the 
kinds  that  will  answer  hi's  purpose.  We  confess  that  we 
approach  this  part  of  our  task  with  some  diffidence,  for 
amongst  so  many  various  kinds,  shapes,  and  colours 
(and  what  is  more  formidable,  perhaps,  the  criticism  of 
the  would-be-knowing  ones),  it  is  no  easy  matter,  not 
only  to  please  others,  but  even  to  satisfy  ourselves,  that 
our  recommendation  will  be  right.  We  trust,  however, 
that  the  list  will  be  useful.  Every  possible  care  has 
been  taken  to  render  it  so,  and  they  are,  at  all  events, 
selected  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  without  favour  to 
any  party  or  clique,  a  word  which  some  writers  are  too 
fond  of  applying,  eveu  to  respectable,  honest  dealers. 
We  will  first  give  the  names  of  good  old  varieties,  ar- 
ranging them  iu  colours,  commeucing  with  white,  and 
ending  with  the  darkest  shades.  Afterwards,  a  very  few 
selected  new  kinds,  sucli  as  have  obtained  tlie  approba- 
tion of  the  judges  at  the  different  Floral  Societies  iu  and 
around  Loudon,  during  the  last  year. 
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ll7(//(' —  lilunclie  do  CastiU\  Jeaniio  d'Arc,  Mont 
IMiiiic,  ■:  Woudci-riil,  'Slioulo  de  Niegc. 

Blush.— [icmdy,  :  Friuuess  Alice,  Paulino,  "Roino  do 
jour. 

Lihic.  —  Beauti',  DovotUco,  ifiulanio  J.  Henderson, 
':A'oUigenr. 

Aiuaranlh. — Estare,  ^Frederic,  Juno. 

nine  (or  approaching  to  bine). — 'i^Andre,  Iphegenio, 
*Mrs.  Mills,  M.  Piujuin,  Uranus. 

Vhltt  Purple. — Auricula,  ^"Apollon,  Comte  de  Paris, 
'SMorplieo,  Stephanette. 

Park  Purple.— ■vWUd. 

Pink.  —  *Enehautress,  ^Grandis,  Leontine,  Mar- 
cliioness  of  Cornwallis,  Niobe,  \'errier. 

Cherry. — =^Cerise  Unique,  Jules,  -sCardiual  Wiseman. 

Rose. — I'eranger,  Caraille,  Eugene  Sue,  '^Model  of 
Perfection,  ^i'Gcncral  Taylor,  *Kiug,  --Magnificent. 

Scarlet. — Couquraud,  ^Defiance,  *Joliu  Salter,  vSliy- 
lock. 

Carmine. — Le  Seduisante,  *St.  Margaret. 

Crimson. — Atrosanguinea,  '':Cliauvcrii,  Figaro,  Gloiro 
de  Paris,  <=Louis  Napoloou  Bonaparte,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
=:^Othello. 

Darli  Crimson  or  Maroon. — Emperor  of  China,  *Na- 
poleon  Bonaparte,  ■;:Nigricans. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (■:■),  are  most  suitable 
for  pot-culture.  The  average  price  of  the  above  is  from 
ISs.  to  :ils.  the  dozen.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any 
grower  will  purchase  all  the  above  at  once,  the  best  way 
will  be  to  select  as  many  as  he  chooses,  and  send  the 
list  to  any  res]>ectable  nurseryman,  who  will  imme- 
diately let  him  know  the  price,  and  whether  ho  can 
furnish  them. 

New  V.\bieties  to  be  sent  out  in  Spring. — Alha 
magna,  a.  good  white,  fine  shape,  and  largo  flower.  Ariel, 
white,  ])ink  eye.  Ihlii/ht,  rosy  crimson.  Eliza  Cook, 
jjurple.  Koh-i-Noor,  dark  rose,  large  flower,  truss  large. 
National,  shaded-red.  Orlando,  lilac,  blue;  boats /!/«. 
Mills.  Purple  Rival,  light  purple,  white  eye,  large 
truss,  fine  form.  Standard,  rosy  salmon,  very  large  and 
fine.  Miss  Jane,  white,  yellow  eye,  large  and  compact. 
Virginius,  rich  purplisli-blue,  large,  and  extra  fine. 
Monsieur  Jullien,  dazzling  crimson -scarlet  truss,  fine 
form. 

E.usiNG  New  Varieties  from  Seed.  —  Whoever  at- 
tempts this  should  be  well  aware  what  are  the  properties 
necessary  to  constitute  a  first-rate  Vei-beua.  From  such 
only  he  ought  to  gather  seed.  The  qualities  described 
below,  as  necessary  to  constitute  a  first-rate  Verbena,  are 
quoted  from  that  excellent  work,  "  Glenny's  Proiierties 
of  Flowers."     Speaking  of  the  Verbena,  he  says  ; — 

1st. — The  flower  should  be  round,  with  scarcely  any 
indenture,  and  no  notch  or  serrature. 

2nd.  —  The  petals  should  be  thick,  and  flat,  and 
bright. 

3rd. — The  plant  should  be  compact,  the  joints  short 
and  strong,  and  distinctly  of  a  shrubby  habit,  or  a  close 
ground  creeper,  or  a  climber;  those  which  partake  of 
all  are  bad. 

4th. — The  trusses  of  bloom  should  be  compact,  and 
stand  out  from  the  foliage,  the  flowers  touching  each 
other,  but  not  crowding. 

5th. — The  foliage  should  be  short,  broad,  and  bright, 
and  enough  of  it  to  hide  the  stalks. 

The  above  "Properties"  were  written  five  years  ago, 
and  remain  good  to  the  present  day,  but  we  think  the 
writer  scarcely  lays  stress  enough  upon  the  colours.  We 
would  suggest  this  as  an  additional  property — that  the 
colours  should  be  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  in  selfs,  no 
shade  should  prevail;  and  in  stripes,  the  line  where  the 
colours  separate  should  be  well  defined.  The  form  of 
the  truss  also  is  left  rather  indistinct.  We  think  it 
should  be  as  nearly  flat  as  possible,  so  as  to  show  ofi" 
everf  iudividual  £owei°  to  advantage;      Thei'e  l3  too 


doubt,  if  Mr.  Glciiny  should  publish  a  new  edition,  he 
would  add  considerably  to  the  points  or  properties  of 
the  Verbena,  and  some  other  flowers  that  have  been 
nuich  improved  since  1817  I'rom  llowcvs  jiossessiug 
the  above  properties,  the  aspir.nits  for  the  honour  of 
raising  superior  varieties  slujuld  gather  seed  iis  soon  us 
it  is  ripe  ;  dry  it  well,  wrap  it  u])  in  luqiLr,  and  keep  it 
till  the  sowing  time  arrives.  'J'hat  time  is  about  the 
middle  of  March.  Sow  it  in  light,  rich  earth,  in  shallow 
pans,  cover  it  slightly,  and  place  the  pan  in  a  slight  hot- 
bod,  or  on  the  shelf  near  the  glass  of  a  greenhouse. 
Keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  and  the  plants  will 
soon  make  their  appearance;  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  soil  is  not  sodden  with  wet,  or  the  young  tender 
plants  will  fog  oft'.  As  soon  as  they  can  be  huudlod, 
prick  them  out  into  other  shallow  pans,  and  keep  them 
close  to  the  glass.  When  they  have  made  fresh  growth 
and  a  few  more  leaves,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
expose  them  to  the  full  air  every  fine  day,  till  all 
danger  of  late  spring  frosts  has  passed  away ;  tlieu  plant 
them  out  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden,  and  when  they 
bloom,  select  such  as  possess  improved  projierties,  and 
throw  the  rest  away.  From  such  improved  varieties 
take  cuttings,  and  increase  them  so  as  to  be  certain  of 
securing  a  stock  the  ensuing  spring.  T.  Api'leby. 


THE   CABBAGE-WOETS. 

This  large  family,  for  whose  support  we  often  see 
full  one-third  of  the  available  garden  space  devoted,  is 
too  well  known  and  esteemed  to  require  even  a  passing 
eulogy  from  us  ;  but,  as  the  various  members  of  it  difler 
considerably  from  each  other,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
but  imperfectly  known  in  districts  where  The  Cottage 
Oarliener  is  read,  wo  make  them  the  subject  of  our 
present  paper,  and  will  confine  our  remarks  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  various  subdivisions  into  which  this 
remarkable  family  is  separated,  rather  than  enter  upon 
their  cultivation,  which  is,  perhaps,  with  some  trilling 
dirterence,  the  same  iu  all. 

At  what  period  the  cabbage  Wiis  introduced  into  our 
garden  as  a  vegetable  is  not  precisely  known,  neither  is 
it  worth  while  to  enquire,  as  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
family  gives  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  "  cul- 
tivated article  "  differed  very  cousiderably  from  any  in 
use  now;  and  that  improvement  which  a  well-directed 
science  has  given  to  this  production,  is  such  as  leaves 
botanists  iu  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  The  traveller  is 
often  shown  a  yellow -flowered,  weedy -looking  plant, 
partially  clothing  the  chalky  clifts  at  Dover,  as  the 
parent  of  one-half  the  useful  productions  of  our  gardens, 
while  others  assert  that  we  have  imported  them  from 
the  continent,  in  which  opinion  we  fully  concur ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  question  much  if  their  original  state, 
prior  to  continental  improvement,  was  anything  more 
useful  than  our  wild  plant,  and  if  this  be  the  parent,  we 
have  a  useful  lesson  set  before  us  as  to  its  culture,  in 
the  nature  of  the  locality  where  it  is  found.  We  may 
from  that  infer  that  a  soil  unusually  calcareous  would 
suit  it  best ;  unless  in  this  case  wo  admit  the  doctrine 
of  that  eminent  horticulturist,  the  late  Dean  of  Man- 
chester, "  that  the  position  plants  are  found  wild  in,  is 
no  proof  of  its  being  the  most  suitable  for  them."  That 
learned  divine  asserting  that  a  great  deal  of  weakly 
vegetation  may  have  been  driven  from  the  locality  most 
suited  to  it  by  the  stouter  claimants  for  such  favoured 
spots,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  many  small,  puny,  or 
delicate  species  are  to  be  found  iu  places  not  agreeing 
with  their  welfare,  having  been  driven  there  by  the  more 
vigorous  advances  of  contending  vegetation. 

Now,  whether  the  wild  plants  we  have  noticed  as 
gracing  the  chalky  cliffs  of  our  southern  coasts  bo 
dviveh  ever  the  precipice  by  the  herbage  occupying  the 
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down  above,  we  will  hardly  stop  to  enquire,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  this  member  of  tlie  Cabbage-worts  is  there ; 
and  as  it  is  never  seen  in  any  soil  or  situation  exactly  the 
reverse,  we  may  set  down  tliat  the  amount  of  calcareous 
matter  necessary  to  perfect  the  tissues  of  a  cabbage  or 
cauliflower,  is  more  than  a  peat  bog,  or  similar  place, 
has  got  to  spai-e,  and  we  are  thereby  led  to  believe  a 
situation  the  reverse  to  that  is  the  one  best  suited  to  it, 
other  things  being  likewise  favourable.  Takiug,  there- 
fore, a  soil  in  which  lime  or  chalk  exists  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  one,  likewise,  made  rich  by  manure  or 
other  decomposed  substances,  we  have  before  us  a  soil 
the  most  likely  of  any  to  produce  this  vegetable  in  the 
gi'eatest  perfection. 

Many  writers  have  assumed  the  parent  plant  to  be 
only  an  annual;  but,  at  the  early  period  it  is  seen  iu 
flower — the  end  of  May — it  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  the  produetion  of  that  one  season,  but  is  the  result 
of  seed  sown  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  Somehow,  however,  cultivation  has 
prolonged  this  period  of  existence,  and  cabbages  sown 
in  July  or  August  do  not  run  into  flower-stem  until  the 
spring  of  the  second  year,  provided  the  kind  be  good, 
and  other  things  favourable ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  in  excellence  to  overcome  the  tendency  some 
have  to  run  to  seed,  especially  if  sown  too  early.  We 
have  seen  Cape  Brocohs  prematurely  go  to  seed  in 
August ;  !tnd  we  all  know  how  apt  tbrward  cahhar/es  are 
to  "  bolt"  in  March,  and  caidi/Joicers  a  little  later.  Tlie 
two  latter,  from  a  too  gi'eat  advance  having  taken  place 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  former  from  spurious  seed, 
stunted  growth,  or  some  other  cause,  all  of  which  ope- 
rate so  alike,  that  notliing  but  a  careful  examination  and 
acquaintance  witli  the  varieties  in  question,  and  the 
locality  where  grown,  can  determine  the  exact  period 
when  such  things  ought  to  be  sown;  and  in  writing  for 
a  public  Journal  like  The  Cottage  Gardener,  of  which 
the  circulation  extends  far  and  wide,  our  duty  is  to 
point  out  the  different  treatment  this  and  other  vege- 
tables require  in  places  some  hundred  miles  apart. 

We  have  seen  Brussels  Sprouts,  Saroi/s,  and  Curled 
Oreen  Kale,  sown  in  the  middle  of  August  and  coutinne 
their  growth  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  summer  without 
running  to  seed,  though  this  was  in  the  "  far  north ;"  hut, 
except  in  the  case  of  Savoys,  and  the  largo  DrutnlieaJ 
or  Field  Cahhaije,  which  it  is  common  to  sow  in  Sep- 
tember, everything  else  intended  for  winter  use  may  be 
sown  early  iu  spring,  and  perfected  the  same  season,  in 
the  southern  parts  of  England.  Now,  the  Cabbage  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  because  it,  too,  can  be  grown 
in  the  time  alluded  to,  and  even  less  ;  but  the  well- 
directed  skill  of  several  generations  of  cultivators  have 
so  changed  the  habit  of  tliis  plant,  that  it  is  now  made 
to  stand  the  winter  when  of  a  good  size,  and  perfect  its 
gi-owth  in  the  spring,  provided  the  seed  be  of  a  good 
variety,  and  other  tilings  favourable  ;  and  one  of  the 
points  of  a  good  cabbage  is  the  property  of  standing  a 
hard  winter  when  half- grown,  without  prematurely 
running  to  seed  in  spring.  Another  point  is  the  quality 
of  the  production,  wliich,  in  a  spring  cabbage,  ouglit  to 
be  tolerably  firm,  and  when  cut  through  perpendicu- 
larly, the  stalk  ought  not  to  show  itself  as  advancing 
any  distance  inwards;  and  the  leafstalk  ought  to  be  as 
small  as  possible,  and  quickly  develope  itself  into  those 
beautiful  and  intricate  webby  portions  of  the  leaf,  which 
alone  constitute  the  eatable  part  of  the  cabbage. 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  besides  the  "  first  cut,"  its 
after  produce  ought  also  to  be  good,  because  a  plant 
that  is  capable  of  resisting  the  temptation  it  has  from 
its  parentage  to  "bolt"  in  April,  is  not  likely  to  do  so 
until  the  return  of  that  season  again ;  the  reason  is 
obvious,  and  is  in  accordance  with  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful laws  of  nature  which  we  see  exemplified  every  day. 
The  seed  of  the  cabbage,  and  others  of  its  tribe,  require 


some  time  to  ripen,  consequently,  were  the  plant  only 
to  flower  in  July,  as  wheat  and  other  cereals  do,  suffi- 
cient season  would  not  be  left  to  accomplish  that  task 
which  nature  had  ordained  it  to  do.  It  is  true,  specimens 
of  the  family  will  occasionally  run  off  to  seed  as  late  as 
September,  but  that  is  only  a  jn-oof  that  cultivation  in 
that  instance  has  not  been  able  to  restrain  them  for 
some  weeks  later,  which  it  is  iu  general  able  to  do. 

Having  taken  a  glance  at  some  of  the  habits  of  this 
extensive  and  useful  tribe  of  plants,  let  us  proceed  next 
to  tlieir  culture,  beginning  witli  the  Eaihj  Cabbage. 
This  kind  of  cabbage  proper  to  sow  now,  is  not  the 
same  that  we  would  recommend  for  standing  the  winter, 
and  coming  into  use  in  April  or  May.  Those  suited  for 
the  latter  purpose,  ought  to  be  hardy,  compact,  and  early, 
rather  than  large,  size  being  with  them  a  secondary 
consideration  ;  while  spring-sown  ones,  not  being  always 
wanted  to  come  in  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  may  be 
of  a  larger  kind,  for  there  is  nothing  likely  to  occur  in 
the  season  to  mar  their  progress.  We  therefore  say — 
sow  some  of  the  larger  and  finer  descriptions  of  cabbage, 
of  which  the  Spotboro  and  London  Market  are  tolerabl}' 
good.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  they  ought  to  be 
sown  on  a  nicely-prepared  bed  or  border;  and  if  mild 
weather  continues,  the  antidotes  to  slugs  must  be  put  in 
requisition,  as  we  have  so  often  recommended.  These 
precautions  are  the  more  necessary,  if  the  beds  be  mar- 
gined on  one  side  by  a  box  edging,  which  aflbrds  a 
retreat  to  these  depredators  in  the  day-time;  but,  as  we 
last  week  gave  the  details  of  wbat  ought  to  be  now 
sown,  we  can  only  say,  that  in  addition  to  what  is  there 
stated,  some  Walcheren  Brocoli  ou^\ii  fi\so  to  be  sown; 
and  ground  must  now  be  got  ready  to  plant  out  Crti- 
brtge plants  that  may  have  stood  the  winter  in  nursery 
beds ;  but  as  our  space  is  occupied,  we  must  leave  our 
further  remarks  until  another  opportunity. 

Kitchen-garden  Sundries.- — See  that  the  Peas  do 
not  suft'er  from  slugs,  which  the  mildness  of  the  winter 
has  left  as  a  legacy.  Take  advantage  of  a  dry  day, 
and  stir  the  ground  with  a  three-pronged  fork  (walking 
backwards)  between  the  rows  of  Cabbages ;  Broun 
Dutch,  and  other  Winter  Lettuces,  will  also  be  improved 
by  surface  stirring  tlie  ground  in  favourable  weatlier. 
Attend  carefully  to  Cucumbers,  wliich  stop  when  they 
have  advanced  any  length.  Those  who  have  not 
turned  out  their  plants  into  the  jilaces  allotted  them, 
ought  to  do  so  without  delay,  provided  they  have  two 
or  three  rough  leaves,  and  the  bed  prepared  for  them, 
with  the  prospect  of  maintaining  its  heat  by  after 
linings  or  other  means.  A  porous  compost,  tolerably 
rich,  is  said  to  suit  them  best,  and  some  years  ago,  peat 
was  sti-ongly  recommended ;  hut  we  have  never  been 
able  to  keep  the  plants  in  such  long-bearing  condition 
as  when  grown  in  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  little  (not  too 
much)  leaf-mould.  We  may  give  the  inexperienced  a 
hint  by  saying,  that  as  Woodlice  and  other  enemies  are 
very  likely  to  be  concealed  in  such  a  soil,  he  must 
guard  carefully  against  them  ;  and,  alter  planting,  make 
the  hill  around  the  plant  fine,  and  put  a  little  coarse 
sand  against  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  scatter  some 
lime  or  wood-ashes  over  the  hill  a  little  way  from  the 
plant;  it  is  not  likely  that  tender  insects  will  crawl 
over  such  obnoxious  substances,  and  the  plants  will  be 
safer.  Continue  to  plant  all  hardy  tilings,  as  the  ground 
is  in  condition;  and  do  not  omit  to  get  iu  all  tlie  Po- 
tatoes intended  to  plant  as  early  as  possible,  and  jirepare 
the  ground  to  plant  out  Caulijlouers  early  next  month. 

J.    KOBSON. 


STRONG  DRINK  IS  RAGING. 

Bij  the  Authoress  of  "  My  Flowers,"  <fc. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  press  too  strongly  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  lower  classes  the  degrading  and  mischievous 
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effects  of  di-inkiug.  In  the  sighi  of  Gotl  it  is  au  aboiuina- 
tiou  ;  it  is  one  of  the  "  ivoits  of  the  tiesb,"  '•  of  the  which," 
St.  Paul  says,  "  I  tell  you  before,  as  1  liave  also  told  you  in 
time  past,  that  they  whicli  do  suuh  things  .shall  not  iulieril 
the  Uuigdoni  of  Uod."  This  ought  to  bo  enouyli  to  make 
the  practice  of  drinlving  tcrnhlo  in  out' eyes;  but  nieu  are 
so  ready  and  glad  to  shut  their  eyes  to  tlod's  law,  and  to 
that  which  ho  loves  or  luxtcs,  that  it  is  well  to  bring  before 
theiu  tlio  sure  consequeucos,  even  in  this  world,  of  indulg- 
ing in  the  works  of  the  llosh. 

I  remember,  a  great  many  years  ago,  the  death  of  a  man 
iu  our  own  parisli,  entirely  from  excess  of  drinking.  He 
was  scarcely  middle-aged,  a  blacksmith,  and  possessing  the 
busijie.-;s  of  llie  immediate  neighbuurhoud  ;  but  his  love  of 
beer  ruined  body  and  soul.  Of  course,  he  began  gently  at 
lirst,  as  most  people  do  ;  but  when  I  lirst  remember  him  it 
was  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  constitution,  and  pitiable  was 
it  to  see  him  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  gates  of 
death.  At  first  he  began  to  look  pale  and  sodden,  and  then 
his  body  seemed  to  become  too  heavy  for  the  thin  legs  that 
upheld  it.  He  went  about  the  village  leaning  on  a  stick, 
the  image  of  misery  and  disease ;  his  step  became  slower 
and  heavier  ;  his  business  was  carried  on  l<y  some  one  else  ; 
and,  at  last,  he  was  seen  no  more.  He  took  to  the  house, 
then  to  his  bod,  and  tlieii  he  went  down  to  tlie  grave. 

Another  tradesman  tiud  the  same  downward  path  a  few 
years  afterwards.  He  was  also  a  man  doing  well  in  the 
world — with  an  active  wife,  a  clean  home,  and  a  young 
family  rising  round  him — but  nothing  could  wean  him  from 
beer,  aud  at  an  early  age  it  kUled  him.  He  died  in  great 
bodily  pain  and  distress,  in  which  he  had  lain  some  time  ; 
but  what  could  tliLs  have  been  to  the  remorse  and  horrors 
of  the  soul  ? 

The  practice  and  love  of  drinking,  when  it  does  not  go  so 
far  and  fast  as  in  the  above-named  cases,  is  always  deijlor- 
able  aud  wretched.  I  have  seen  it  in  tiie  case  of  an  old 
man  who  has  worked  on  the  same  property  almost  all  his 
Ufe,  who  w'as  honest,  liai'd-working,  quiet,  aud  inoffensive 
in  his  general  habits  when  out  of  harms  way,  but  who  woidtl 
not  help  getting  intoxicated  whenever  beer  or  a  beer-house 
crossed  his  path.  He  never  went  on  an  errand  in  his  life 
that  he  did  not  come  home  with  a  red  face,  talking  thick, 
and  not  knowing  what  he  was  saying.  He  was  not  to  be 
trusted  beyond  the  fields  and  woods,  where  he  was  master 
of  his  business,  aud  did  his  work  steadily  and  well ;  but  if 
sent  to  the  village  for  nails,  or  auytliing  connected  with  his 
craft,  he  was  seen  no  -more  until  night. 

His  poor  wife  used  to  be  in  great  trouble  about  liim.  She 
said  he  had  never  been  strong  in  the  head  since  a  fall  he 
had  from  the  top  of  a  coach,  and  she  would  peep  about  in 
great  anxiety  for  bim  when  he  was  gone  on  business  for  his 
master.  Poor  thing!  she  said  and  did  all  she  could  for 
him,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  WilUara  loved  beer,  and  would 
have  it  whenever  he  coidd.  If  bis  head  was  weak,  his 
passion  for  drink  was  strong,  and  there  was  no  making 
anything  of  him.  His  own  wife's  words  were  the  most 
expressive :  "  When  'William  has  had  a  drop  too  much,"  she 
said,  "  he  is  beiUam." 

When  poor  Hannah  died,  AViUiam's  glory  departed.  He 
had  a  cottage  of  his  own,  but  without  his  wife  he  coidd  not 
live  in  it  happily  as  he  did  before.  He  had  to  pay  for 
washing,  mending,  dra.,  besides  his  beloved  beer,  and  he 
sadly  missed  his  companion  when  he  sat  beside  his  evening 
fire.  He  suddenly,  howe\er,  professed  to  have  left  off  going 
to  beer-houses,  and  to  all  appeai'ance  a  clumge  for  the  better 
had  taken  place.  He  became,  apparently,  a  religious  clia- 
racter,  one  which  he  liad  never  before  pretended  to,  and  his 
whole  look  and  manner  certainly  did  give  hope  that  the 
change  was  a  real  one.  While  this  lasted,  which  it  cUd  for 
three  or  four  years,  all  was  quiet  aud  weU.  He  worked  when 
lie  coidd,  but  infirmities  often  mterrupted  him,  and  his 
strength  began  to  break  fast.  He  was,  however,  so  deter- 
mined to  keep  up  his  wages  after  his  power  failed,  that  those 
who  employed  him  were  obliged  to  seek  more  able-bodied 
workmen,  and  William  often  found  himself  for  days  and 
weeks  without  anything  to  do.  His  good  resolutions,  had 
they  been  sincere  aud  built  on  a  sm'e  foundation,  would  now 
have  stood  the  trial  of  the  winds  and  waves  that  Ijeat  against 
them ;  but,  alas,  the  love  of  drink  ai'ose  and  shook  itself, 
and  proved  that  there  was  no  work  of  grace  within.    He  has 


often  been  met  going  home,  not  actually  tipsy,  but  so  neai' 
it  that  it  was  evident  he  had  been  sitting  long  aud  con- 
tentedly iu  the  way  of  sin  and  sinners,  and,  after  all  he  had 
said  about  his  change  of  heart  and  ali'ectious,  it  was  a 
grievous  sight  to  see.  The  leaves  of  profession  had  been 
thick  and  abundant  in  the  old  man,  Ijut  there  was  nothing 
like  fruit  wliich  man's  eye  could  see,  beneath  them. 

He  lives  now  under  the  charge  of  a  tidy  couple  who  lodge 
with  him  ;  but  it  is  a  comfortless,  half-sober,  old  age.  Ho 
has  been  deaf  for  many  years,  yet  he  contrives  to  know  all 
the  news  of  the  neighbourhood,  picked  up,  most  probably, 
in  the  beer-housea.  Worthless,  worse  than  worthless  em- 
ployment for  an  immortal  soul. 

He  may  often  be  seen  walking  about,  sometimes  carrying 
a  faggot,  aud  occasionally  engaged  in  task-work,  as  a  hedger 
and  ditcher,  which  he  can  still  carry  on.  His  head  and 
countenance  ai'e  particularly  tine  and  sti'iking,  aud  he  is  the 
complete  picture  of  a  woodman  while  busy  at  his  work. 
But  his  strength  is  failing  fast;  the  grashopper  will  soon  be 
a  hm'den,  and  the  day  is  at  hand  when  beer  and  beer-houses 
must  be  left  behind.  It  is  a  sad  and  pitiable  sight  to  see 
old  age  cleaving  to  these  abominations  iu  ever  so  slight  a 
degree.  Men  are  often  blinded  to  their  real  state  before 
God  because  they  do  not  sin  so  broadly  and  openly  as 
others  ;  but  the  crime  is  the  same,  and,  if  not  repented  of, 
will  bring  remorse  aud  punishment  at  the  last.  To  see  any 
rnau  turning  in  at  the  door  of  a  "  pitfall "  is  terrible  ;  but 
when  the  man  has  one  foot  in  the  grave,  when  the  hoary 
head  and  failing  faculties  cry  aloud  that  "  the  Lord  is  at 
hand,"  it  is  a  sight  doubly  dreadful.  It  utters  a  loud  aud 
bitter  cry  to  all. 

Let  us  strive  to  avoid  the  fii'st  approaches  of  sin,  and 
watch  ourselves  narrowly,  lest  we  cherish  an  "  accursed 
thing  "  iu  our  bosoms.  Let  us  not  "  thank  God,  and  take 
com'age,"  because  we  are  better  than  our  neighbours,;  Ijut 
let  us  examine  om'  walk  and  conversation  by  God's  Word, 
and  then  we  shall  not  be  in  danger  of  rating  ourselves  too 
highly.  WhUe  we  have  time  and  light,  let  us  walk  in  the 
light,  lest  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  go  on  contentedly  to 
our  ruin. 


THE  GOLDEN  AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANTS. 

There  is  iu  some  birds  an  inherent  shyness,  an  inability 
to  bear  the  eye  of  man  upon  then-  movements,  a  tendency 
to  hide  in  holes  and  corners,  or  in  thickets  and  stony  hiding- 
places,  or  to  delight  iu  crepuscular  habits — enjoying  the  twi- 
light of  morning  and  evening,  aud  moonlight  nights,  but 
hating  the  sunshiny  glai'e  of  clay,  which  renders  them  radi- 
cally incapable  of  domestication.  This  shrinking  timidity 
is  exhibited  by  the  r/oltlcn  j^lKusaitt,  and  seems  really 
invincible,  though  in  public  exhibitions  despair  keeps  them 
quiet,  ^^■e  have  better  hopes  in  cases  where  this  obstinately 
retiriijg  disi)osition  is  absent ;  and  the  com'age,  pugnacity, 
and  self  possession  of  the  silver  pheasant  was  no  doubt 
the  cause  why  'Temminck,  who  seems  to  have  known  the 
bu'd  only  as  an  occupant  of  aviaries,  expresses  his  sanguine 
hopes  of  attaching  it  to  our  poidtry-yiU'ds.  I  thus  translate 
his  words,  in  order  to  determine  what  may  be  expected  from 
the  bird  he  patronises : — "  If  we  consider  the  black  and 
white  pheasant  of  Chma  with  regard  to  its  natural  tUspo- 
sition,  as  well  as  to  its  external  form,  we  shall  find  in  this 
species  much  resemblance  to  the  birds  which  compose  the 
genus  Galliis ;  it  is  tamed  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  may 
be  made  to  become  an  entirely  domestic  bird.  Its  consti- 
tution, wdiich  is  more  hardy  than  that  of  the  other  species 
of  pheasants,  also  brings  it  into  aUiance  with  the  cocks. 
Like  these  latter,  it  only  requires  ordinary  attention  ;  the 
rearing  of  the  yoimg  does  not  demand  Uie  assiduous  care 
which  is  necessai-y  for  those  of  tlie  oUier  species  of  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak."  Bennet's  "  Zoological 
Gardens  Delineated"  expresses,  on  the  same  groiuids,  the 
same  hope  of  domesticating  the  silver  pheasant. 

Reading  these  things,  therefore,  I  determined  to  inquire 
further  about  tlie  bii-d,  and  make  some  experiments.  A 
creature  of  such  beauty  ought  to  be  made  to  strut  about  our 
eounti-y  residences,  like  the  pea-fowl  or  turkey,  if  no  insu 
perable  impediment  exists.  From  one  coiTespondent  I 
heard  as  follows  : — 

"  I  quite  agree  with  youi'  high  estimation  of  the  personal 
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appearance  of  the  silver  pheasant.  I  believe  yoar  chances 
of  success  in  your  experiment  to  be  consideralile.  A  neigh- 
bour here,  who  kept  silver  pheasants,  usc-d  occasionally  to 
allow  them  to  rmi  about,  till  one  of  litem  broke  hoiiiuls.  [  Tliere 
lies  the  uucomiuerable  clithculty.]  I  have  seen  a  silver 
jiheasant  cock  here,  wlio  came  through  a  passage  into  the 
street,  and  treated  the  passers-by  with  the  utmost  indift'er- 
ence,  and  even  showed  a  disposition  to  do  battle  with  some 
children,  had  they  ventm'ed  to  molest  him. 

"  ily  friend  is  obliged  to  clean  out  the  cage  of  his  silver 
I  pheasant  cock  himself,  no  one  else  daring  to  go  in;  and  I 
have  seen  the  blood  cbami  from  his  hand  when  he  has  put 
it  in  to  move  some  of  the  feeding  vessels.  During  the  laying 
season,  the  male  bird  watclies  the  nest  very  closely,  ivalking 
I  backwards  and  fonvards  almost  like  a  sentinel.  I  recommend 
'  you  to  accustom  your  pheasant  chicks  to  the  utmost  regu- 
larity in  their  feeding  limes,  and  to  assemble  at  the  sound- 
ing of  a  whistle.  If  you  provide  yourself  either  with  a  com- 
mon dog  whistle,  or  what  they  call  the  railway  whistle,  and 
vary  yoiu-  ordinary  mode  of  calling  your  poultry  with  some 
blasts  thereof,  you  will  be  surprised  to  And  how  quickly  they 
will  leam  the  meaning  of  tliis  method  of  assembling  them. 
My  own  father  always  whistled  his  poulti-y  together,  using, 
however,  the  one  with  which  nature  had  fm-nished  him." — 
J.  S.  W. 

Another  informant  more  decidedly  indicates  the  weak 
point.  "  You  will  not  succeed  with  the  sUver  pheasants  ; 
they  are  so  erratic  that  they  will  ijo  miles  for  a  freah,  A  friend 
I  mot  the  other  day  was  obliged  to  give  up  keeping  a  cock 
bird  in  his  garden,  because  be  attacked  the  nm-ses  and 
children  so  savagely.  This,  however,  is  in  your  favour." — 
W.  D.  F.  And  such  was  my  own  opinion  ;  and  being  un- 
willing to  believe  so  able  a  scientific  naturalist  as  Temminck 
mistaken  in  his  judgment,  I  placed  some  silver  pheasants' 
eggs  under  a  hen,  to  be  tlie  future  ornaments  of  our  poultry- 
yai'd.  Meanwhile,  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Knowsley — tlien 
in  the  heiglit  of  its  glory — was  afforded,  and  there  I  leamcd 
that  Temminck's  suggestions  had  been  acted  on,  and  found 
to  be  based  on  gi'oundless  hopes.  The  provoking  thing  is, 
that  for  the  first  year,  or  yeai'-and-ahalf,  all  goes  on  right ; 
an  ine.vperienced  amateur  would  feel  sure  that  he  had 
already  added  a  member  of  a  hitherto  unsubdued  genus  to 
the  domestic  vassals  of  the  human  race.  The  birds  are 
already  largely  sprinkled  with  their  adult  black  and  white 
feathers  amidst  their  juvenile  garb  of  russett.  Over-night 
they  are  obedient  to  their  keeper's  call,  and  wiU  even  feed 
from  his  hand  ;  next  morning,  where  are  they  ?  Eloped, 
absquatulated — eriipit,  evasit — over  the  hills  and  fiU"  away ; 
whistle  as  loud  as  you  please,  they  're  gone  'coons  I 

Subsequently,  Xov.  :i,  1840,  a  communication,  from  the 
late  Lord  JJerby  himself,  confirmed  the  hopelessness  of 
attaching  these  handsome  creatures  to  civilised  society, 
othenvise  than  by  incarcerating  them.  "  Allow  me,  by  the 
way,  to  correct  an  error  you  seem  to  have  fallen  into  as  to 
golden  pheasants.  It  is  not  their  shyness,  alone,  that  has 
kept  them  as  anar}-  birds,  but  their  rambling  dispositions  ; 
so  that  persrins  do  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  them 
altogether  liy  turning  them  out.  I  hare  done  this,  and  have 
the  lastyeai-  or  two  had  several  bred  wild  in  these  grounds, 
and  our  sportsmen  have  often  met  with  them  in  the  shooting 
covers  near  the  house.  A  similar  objection  exists  as  regards 
the  silver  birds,  but  in  their  case  it  is  strengtliened  by  their 
pugnacity,  and  the  consequent  fear  of  their  driving  away  the 
common  pheasant,  to  the  destruction  of  all  battues." 

In  confiimation  of  this,  I  have  been  informeil  of  a  noble- 
man (name  not  stated),  who  gave  liberty  to  two  hundred 
silver  pheasants ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they 
exterminated  the  common  pheasants,  but  without  stocking 
the  neighbourhood  with  their  own  race,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, gradually  dwindled  aw.ay  and  was  lost. 

Now,  "  both  the  Baron  Cuvier,  and  ]norc  parlictdarly 
his  brother,  have  pointed  out  the  imjiortauce  of  studying 
the  intellectual  character,  or  moral  instincts,  of  the  species 
(of  dogs),  as  a  method  too  much  neglected,  and,  in  tliis 
instance,  of  the  first  importance."— CV./.  Hamilton  Smith. 
Equal  atti'ntion  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  natural  disposi- 
tions of  birds,  before  any  general  conclusions  respecting 
them  are  decided  upon.  Among  the  pheasants  there  are 
striking  peculiarities,  one  of  which  is  an  innate  aversion  to 
ti'ue  domestication  pervading  the  whole  genus.     Wo  know 


of  no  species  of  pheasant  which  has  been  tamed  so  as  to  be 
tnisted  with  liberty,  in  the  certainty  of  its  voluntary  return 
home  to  the  protection  of  man  at  due  periods.  If  we  were 
told  of  a  newly-discovered  gallinaceous  bird,  the  fact  that  it 
really  had  i>roved  domesticable,  we  should  sunnise  before- 
hand that  it  could  not  be  a  pheasant;  on  the  other  band, 
the  news  of  a  hitherto  unknown  pheasant  being  brought 
from  the  recesses  of  central  Asia  would  furnish  no  reason- 
able hope  that  we  had  thereby  obtained  any  addition  to  our 
poultry-yards.  Would  any  one,  on  receiving  a  pair  of  rare 
pheasants,  in  life,  venture  to  turn  them  loose,  even  though 
bred  in  captivity,  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  a  newly- 
anived  cock  and  hen  sent  over  from  the  east  ? 

Amongst  other  genera  the  capacity  for  domestication 
seems  miiversal  thi'oughout  that  special  genus.  The  geese, 
and  the  birds  most  nearly  allied  to  them,  exhibit  it  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  in  contrast  to  the  swans,  the  largest, 
and  the  teal,  the  smallest,  of  fresh-water  birds — being,  so 
far,  examples  of  the  happy  mediimi.  As  yet  we  know  little 
of  more  tlian  one  species  of  turkey,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  useful  poultiy  stock  may  be  obtained  from  the 
turkies  of  central  .-Vmerica ;  the  great  fear  respecting  the 
beautiful  ocellated  species  is  lest  it  should  prove  too  tender 
here,  a  point  which  has  scarcely  yet  been  tested,  an'l  which 
can  only  be  guessed  at  without  a  fair  experiment.  The  only 
living  bird  in  Europe,  a  lien,  was  knocked  down  at  the 
Knowsley  sale  for  the  trifling  sum  of  i,T'2. 

We  may  be  considered  as  assuming  too  much  in  resting 
any  argument  on  the  innate  and  unchangeable  tempers  of 
birds,  but  a  most  observant  investigator  has  recorded  his 
remarks  on  the  inherent  dispositions  that  are  permanently 
hQYQ<\\id,ry  among  certain  races  of  men ;  and  we  cannot  stip- 
pose  tlie  inferior  creature  to  be  more  phable  in  its  nature 
than  the  vastly  superior  one. 

"  The  peculiai-  characteristics  of  the  three  great  races, 
which  have,  at  different  periods,  held  dominion  over  the 
East,  cannot  fail  to  strike  eveiy  reflecting  traveller.  The 
distinctions  between  them  are  so  marked,  and  are  so  fully 
illustrated  even  to  this  day,  that  they  appear  to  be  more 
tlian  accidental — to  be  consequent  upon  certain  laws,  and  to^ 
be  traceable  to  certain  pliysical  causes." 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  this  remarkable 
passage  further,  and  therefore  the  reader  is  simply  rcfeixed 
to  Layarel's  Nineveh,  vol.  ii.,  page  '-ill.  V. 

{To  be  confinncfl.) 


PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

-B^  Henry   Wemnan  Xcwman,  Esq. 

(Continued  from paijc  287.) 

BEE    rASTURAGE. 

Xon  semper  idem  Jlnrihtt--;  est  honns  vcrnis. — Hor. 

(The  same  regard  is  not  iDdiscriminatcly  due  to  the  spring  llowcrs). 

MrcH  of  the  success  of  bees  depends  on  the  good  or  bad 
pasturage  of  a  countrj'.  A  com  country  is  by  iar  the  Ijest, 
as  the  clover  or  grasses  aft'ord  a  Inng  and  pcrmnncnt 
blossom  for  the  bees,  at  the  time  when  the  e;u'ly  Hmvci-s 
have  faded,  and  in  the  autumn,  where  there  is  no  lieath,  the 
clover  in  September  supplies  its  place. 

The  Trifoliiim  rcpcns,  or  Dutch  Clover,  is  the  bfsf,  then 
the  Honeysuckle  Clover.  Yellow  Trefoil,  or  Hop  Clover,  is 
also  an  excellent  bee-flower,  and  blossoms  in  September. 

We  must  feel  how  wonderful  is  this  succession  of  flowers, 
when  we  c(,in>ider  that  scarcely  a  week  passes  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  earliest  bee  flowers,  the  Heath,  the 
Crocus,  the  Willow  trilje,  &c.,  without  some  new  blossom 
starting  into  life,  supplying  the  bees  with  their  food.  The 
great  architect  of  tlie  universe,  who  giveth  fodder  to  the 
"cattle,  and  feedeth  tlie  young  ravens  which  call  upon  him," 
has  not  overlooked  even  the  smallest  insects;  his  super- 
intending and  overruling  Providence  is  displ.nyed  in  beau- 
tifully adapting  evciy  month,  and  every  week,  to  the  supply 
of  all  their  wants  ! 

X  will  now  give  an  account  of  those  flowers  which  supply 
the  bees  in  ray  own  neighbourhoods  The  first  is  the  Cravns, 
and  next  the  Erica  carnca  (Flesh-coloured  Heath),  and 
.about  this  time  there  is  an  exudation  liom  the  baik  of  the 
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Wijch-etm,  wbk-li  tlie  beos  seem  to  dc'liglit  in  mucli.  The 
Il'illow  tribo  como  next  into  blossom,  ami  last  a  consider- 
able time  ;  the  last  in  blussoiu  of  this  sort,  a  full  month 
later,  is  tlic  Common  or  DiiUk  Oxicr,  to  be  scon  in  every 
Xiart  of  England,  the  catkin  of  which  is  very  small.  The 
next  llowers  for  the  bees,  are  the  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and 
the  little  Yellow  Pilcnorl  in  the  liedge-rows.  The  llibos  or 
liiil-blossom  Currant,  is  also  a  good  bee-tlower  in  April.  It 
is  a  common  shrub  in  most  of  the  gardeus  in  bUiglund.  I 
have  at  least  a  hundred.  The  Dnndetion  is  rather  a  favourite ; 
the  Si/ciiniorc  and  Miijile  (in  May)  are  excellent  bee-llowers  ; 
and  tlie  Pencil,  Xeclnrinc,  and  VInm,  then  the  early  Pears, 
and  afterwards  the  whole  tribo  of  Apples,  late  Pears, 
Cherries,  are  all  favourable  in  their  season  to  tlie  Ijces,  in 
the  spring.  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  Con^slip,  for  I  do  not 
know  a  Hower,  except  the  Primrose,  so  little  noticed  by  bees. 

Those  who  have  the  power  and  opportunity  ought  to  en- 
courage, as  much  as  i^ossible,  the  growtli  of  bee  Howcrs  and 
trees.  The  planter,  for  instance,  should  not  forget  to  have 
a  few  Limes,  J'ariegatcd  Sycamores,  Mnple,  and  Alder,  inter- 
spersed in  every  batch  of  trees.  The  Lime  is  a  long  time 
yielding  its  blossom ;  I  have  some  trees  of  twenty  years' 
growth  which  have  never  yielded  any  yet.  Nothing  is  more 
delightful  tlian  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  a  loi-ge  Lime  tree, 
and  hear  the  hum  of  the  bees.  One  of  the  wild  species,  the 
Apis  terreslris,  is  very  fond  of  the  lime,  and  will  remain  fre- 
ciuently  on  the  intoxicating  blossom  until  too  dark  to  return 
to  its  nest. 

I  will  now  furnish  my  readers  witli  a  list  of  my  own 
fa\ourile  garden  bee-Uowera,  and,  at  the  same  time,  infonn 
them  that  I  have  an  acre  of  ground  devoted  to  bee-liowers, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  near  my  house,  Thornbury  Park,  Glouces- 
tershire. These,  in  their  order  of  bloomhig,  are — the  Crocus; 
Erica  carnea,  in  blossom  in  March;  llibes,  or  Gooseberry, 
April;  Canterbuiy  Bells;  Mignonette;  Stachys  lanata,  a 
splendid  bee-flower ;  Veronica,  another  good  bee-ilower ; 
Borage,  sown  in  June  and  July,  also  excellent ;  Viper's 
Bugloss  ;  French  pink  Willow  Howers  ;  Thyme,  both  Lemon 
and  common  ;  and  Salvia  nova,  a  first-rate  bee-flower.  The 
Stnclii/s  lanalii,  or  AVooDy-leaved  Nettle,  is  an  excellent  pas- 
ture, and  lasts  full  six  weeks  ;  the  Veronica  about  the  same 
time;  last,  but  not  least,  in  the  garden,  is  the  late-sown 
Borage,  which  Jlr.  Keys  calls  the  "  King  of  Flowers."  Tliis 
ilower  I  always  sow  in  June  or  July  ;  it  then  produces  a 
fine  blossom  in  September  or  October,  when  the  other  blos- 
soms are  gone.  Mignonette  should  also  be  sown  late  for 
the  same  purpose. 

I  have  lately  got  some  plants  of  the  Salria  Nova ;  it  has  a 
beautiful  puce-coloured  blossom,  and  lasts  a  couple  of 
months  ;  it  is  a  most  beautiful  flower,  and  I  have  noticed 
more  bees,  in  a  small  compass,  on  this  flower,  than  on  any 
other.  Its  time  of  blooming  is  from  the  end  of  June  to  the 
beginning  of  September.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Sir. 
Slayes,  of  Clifton  Nursery,  White  Ladies'  Gate,  for  this 
plant.  Tlie  first  I  noticed  were  in  his  nursery,  but  it  does 
not  increase  very  rapidly. 

The  couuti-y  round  me  is  mostly  a  grass  country,  and, 
after  the  mowing  season,  the  flowers  are  very  scarce,  and 
as  there  is  no  wild  heath,  as  in  someiiarts  of  Hampshire,  for 
autumnal  pasture,  I  am  obliged  to  sow  some  late  flowers. 

Other  bee-flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  not  already  noticed, 
arc  the  following.     The  most  excellent  are  printed  in  italics. 

Almond-trees,  Ililjes,  Laurels,  Laurestina,  Plum-trees, 
AVall-flowers,  Apricots,  White-thorn,  Black-thorn,  Valerian, 
Blackberries,  Beans,  Asparagus,  Buck-wheat,  Si/camore-trees, 
Maple  trees.  Alder-trees,  Norway  Maple,  Marsh  Jlallow 
{Altlica  officinalis),  2\irnips,  Rape,  Mustard,  Tares,  Broom, 
Teazles,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Ivj,  which  in  October  aft'ords 
a  good  deal  of  fariua  to  the  bees,  "  weather  permitting,"  as 
the  fox-hunters  say. 

Bncit  wheat  is  a  good  blossom,  and  generally  a  Into  one. 
In  the  year  181'i,  when  travelling  in  Belgium  in  very  hot 
weather  in  August,  the  late  sown  Buck-wheat,  of  which  every 
third  or  fourth  field  had  a  crop,  seemed  to  me  the  only 
pasture  the  bees  had,  as  the  rest  of  tho  country  was  burnt 
up  by  tlie  hot  weather. 

Jfunci/  dew,  that  extraordinary  cxurlnlion,  in  dry,  liot 
summers  especially,  has  more  ofiicacy  than  all  the  blossoms 
enumerated.  One  week  of  real  honei/-deu'  is  efjual  to  a  month 
of  the  Jiiicil   bee  puilure  from  unij  flowers  whatever.      It  is 


clearly  often  a  simple  moist  substance  exuding  from  the 
leavi'S  of  the  oak,  lime,  blackberry,  laurel,  &c.,  and  also 
from  the  body  of  a  small  insect  of  the  Aphis  tribe.  Certain 
it  is,  that  in  dry,  hot  weather,  when  the  flowers  arc  burnt 
and  dried  up,  the  bees  collect  an  immense  store  from  this 
source. 

Dr.  Bevan,  in  his  excellent  and  most  scientific  work  "Tho 
Honey -Bee,"  recommends  orange  and  lemon  blossoms.  They 
may  be  very  good,  but  I  strongly  deprecate  any  greenhouse 
plants.  My  reason  is,  that  large  greenhouses  are  very 
destructive  to  bees,  which  find  their  way  into  them,  and  are 
lost — flying  to  the  windows,  and  there  dying  of  exhaustion 
in  great  numbers. 

In  a  country  bare  of  bee  pasture,  care  should  lie  taken 
not  to  over-stock  it — a  very  common  error,  which  generally 
cures  itself. 

The  uncertainty  of  our  climate  renders  bee-lcecping  a 
most  precarious  remuneration.  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
the  unfavourable  summers  of  1837,  (S,  0,  -10,  and  41,  caused 
the  death  of  two-thirds  of  the  bees  throughout  England. 
In  1H4'.J  (a  splendid  bee  year),  some  of  the  loss  was  made 
up.  I  think  the  average  is  not  more  than  one  good  season 
in  fom-, 

"  FH03I   MY  JOUHNAT.. 

"  Winchester,  July  1'3,  181-t. 

"At  seven  p.m  ,  very  showery,  I  observed  the  bees 
hastening  backwards  and  fonvards  at  this  late  hour  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  mostly  where  they  were  Icept ;  1 
found  afterwards  they  were  going  to  and  fro  i'rom  the  beau- 
tiful Lime  trees,  near  the  Cathedral.,  It  is  quite  astonishing 
what  wind  and  rain  they  encountered  to  get  at  these  de- 
licious blossoms.  The  neighbourhood  of  tliis  city,  a  com 
country,  abounds  with  bees,  indeed,  the  greatest  part  of 
Hampshire  does ;  and  they  have  a  considerable  share  of 
Heath  about  the  New  Forest." 

I  will  conclude  the  remarks  on  bee  pasture,  by  noticing 
the  great  value  of  evergreen  plantations  to  bees.  J^anrels, 
and  several  other  of  the  evergreens,  att'ord  an  exudation  for 
the  bees  for  five  months  ;  indeed,  from  April  to  October,  the 
bees  are  never  away  from  them. 

Besides  the  shrubs  and  trees  mentioned,  there  are  many 
not  enumerated,  which  are  of  great  use  to  the  bees.  I  must 
again  mention  the  Norway  Maple,  which  blossoms  in  April, 
and  yields  a  good  pasture  to  the  bees.  It  is  a  now  ai-quaint- 
ancc  to  me,  and  independently  of  its  blossoms,  the  tree 
forms  a  beautifully  ornamental  one  in  plantations,  from  the 
varied  colour  of  its  leaves  in  spring  and  autumn. 

From  tho  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  bee 
pasture  is  in  all  its  vigour. 

{To  be  continued.) 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*♦*  We  rcrjuest  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  dcpartmcn(.il  writers  of 
The  Cottagb  Gakdener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  troul,>lc  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  "  To  the  Editor  >if 
the  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Calvstegia  I'Ubescexs,  &c.— This  plant,  as  well  as  lilii/iicas/icrwum 
jfisminoiflcs,  and  Cineraria  maritinui,  we  are  informed  may  be  had  of 
flir.  W.  J.  Epps,  Bower  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

PouLTKY-BREEniNG.— )Vo  Prizc-finlitcr  had  better  publish  his  wishes 
in  the  form  of  an  advertisement. 

The  nioRcnELLA  (or  I\Iouel)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  fungi  for 
cooking  purposes,  its  flavour  being  much  esteemed  for  sauces.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  find,  as  it  docs  not  grow  very  commonly  in  this  country, 
but  is  chiefly  found  in  France  and  Gerjnany.  I  have  always  found  it  in 
greater  abundance  where  the  ground  is  dry  and  not  much  disturbed,  in 
the  vicinity  of  elm  trees,  more  particularly  under  old  than  young  trees.  I 
used  to  find  it  on  a  dry  bank,  beneath  a  row  of  large  elms,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Guildford.  When  Blorels  make  their  appcaiance  in  the 
spring,  they  should  be  collected,  and  hung  on  a  string  until  they  are 
dried,  as  they  arc  found  preferable  when  used  in  a  dried  state  than  when 
fresh.  They  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  attain  their  full  size, 
being  liable'  to  get  dirty  and  infested  with  insects.—  Wm.  Moore,  Chelsea. 

Oleander  Buds  Shrivelling  {J.  N.,  Oomy/O. -If  you  had  shifted 
them  tlie  previous  -\ugust,  instead  of  in  April,  we  hare  no  doubt  y<Hir 
bloom  would  have  opened  in  .Uily,  more  especially  if  you  had  nipped  in, 
or  removed  the  young  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  flower-stalk.  The  de- 
caying of  these  young  shoots  at  their  base,  from  the  decay  of  the  flower- 
stalk,  is  not  common,  and  it  is  still  more  uncommon  to  see  these  young 
sboot.^  having  flower-buds  ;  we  suspect  it  is  owing  to  the  abortivencss  of 
the  first  flower-stalk.  By  consulting  I\Ir.  Fish's  article  to-dsy,  yuu  will 
sec  in  what  little  m.atter5  there  is  room  for  change,  and  also  that  by  cut- 
ting down  your  plant  you  may  grow  it  en,  and  make  cuttings  of  the 
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discarded  stems ;  but  you  must  not  grudge  giving  them  good  treatment, 
to  be  rewarded  «ith  the  blossoms  in  1853. 

Gkranium  SiiiFTiiNG  {C.F.). — VouT  compost  and  mode  of  shifting 
were  all  proper  enougli,  and  though  three  ucclcs  have  elapsed,  you  must 
not  mind  not  seeing  fresh  roots  as  yet.  However,  in  a  cold  greenhouse 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  delayed  shifting  to  the  end  of  February, 
as  you  would  require  now  to  have  a  medium  temperature  at  night  of  46\ 
with  10^  or  15'^  rise  for  sunshine. 

HoYA  CARNOSA  FOB  WiNDOW  {Lcguleins). — To  have  this  to  bloom  in 
the  window  in  summer,  you  will  be  right  in  putting  it  into  a  deep  frame, 
to  have  the  advantage  ot  dung-heat ;  but  the  first  of  April  will  be  time 
enough,  as  then  you  will  have  the  heat  of  summer  for  its  blossoms.  Do 
not,  however,  pot  it,  as  you  propose,  before  doing  so;  let  the  potting 
take  place  after  the  flowering.  M'c  arc  afraid  it  is  looking  but  too  well ; 
give  up  watering,  and  give  no  more  than  will  just  keep  the  leaves  from 
shrivelling,  until  you  see  if  you  are  to  have  flowers. 

Gloxinias  (/iirf).— These  in  a  dry  closet,  and  shrivelling  from  dry- 
ness, should  be  induced  to  swell  out;  but  you  must  do  it  carefully,  or 
you  will  bring  on  decay.  Either  water  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and 
keep  the  centre  dry,  or  pack  the  pots  in,  and  cover  them  with  damp  moss, 
and  they  will  absorb  suflicient  moisture  to  distend  themselves.  For  your 
window,  April  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  start  them  in  a  frame.  As  to 
starting  in  their  old  ])ols,  or  potting  them  when  dormant  in  new  soil 
before  starting,  we  never  discovered  any  difl'erence  but  this,  that  in  the 
first  ease,  when  you  repot  after  they  are  fairly  started,  you  must  prepare 
compost  that  will  give  no  check  from  not  being  warmed. 

ACHiMENES  {lbid).—Oi  this  the  sanie  may  be  said,  but  for  economy 
of  room  we  generally  turn  out  and  collect  their  scaly  tubers,  and  place 
them  thickly  in  shallow  pans,  transplanting  again  when  they  have  sprung. 
We  frequently  do  the  same  with  gloxinias. 

CiNEKAKiAS  {Ibid),~lt  you  shift  these  now,  you  will  injure  the 
flower-stems  that  are  rising.  Better  let  them  flower  in  the  window,  then 
cut  down  and  shift  for  a  succession.  You  must  give  them  plenty  of  water 
if  you  do.  Set  them  in  saucers.  See  what  flir.  Fish  said  last  week. 
They  will  bloom  well  in  small  pots,  if  supplied  with  manure  water. 

Broken  Combs. — Ciiphea  &a.y&  : — "One  of  my  boxes  was  so  rudely 
disturbed  by  a  late  very  se\'cre  gale,  that  the  heavy  wcll-iilled  combs 
were  shaken  from  the  bars,  and  have  all  fallen  in  an  mclined  position  on 
the  floorboard,  to  which  the  bees  have  fastened  them,  as  well  as  to  one 
another." — It  will  be  better  to  let  the  combs  remain  as  they  are  ;  the 
bees  will  construct  fresh  combs  upon  the  bars,  and  afterwards  remove 
those,  or  a  part  of  them,  that  have  fallen  down.  The  prosperity  of  the 
stock  will  of  course  be  much  affected  by  the  accident. 

Bulbs  and  Bedding  Plants  (J.  J?.). — Vour  beds  of  turban,  and 
other  ranunculuses,  planted  in  November  and  in  January,  will  be  ready 
tor  bedding-out  summer  plants  in,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  of  their  present 
occupants  begin  to  turn  yellow.  You  will  be  rather  late,  it  is  true,  but 
you  cannot  well  avoid  it,  for  if  you  try  to  get  the  two  sets  in  the  same 
bed  in  May  you  will  get  into  a  mess. 

flIiGNONETTE  (A  Constant  Reader). ~ho-[]Q  practice,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  enables  the  London  growers  to  supply  Coveiit  Garden  market 
with  better  mignonette  than  can  be  had  anywhere  else.  Like  every 
other  plant  requiring  particular  treatment,  however  sim|)le,  the  migno- 
nette ought  to  have  a  pit,  or  place  devoted  entirely  to  itself  all  through 
the  winter.  A  one-light  box,  filled  with  j)ots  of  mignonette,  would 
learn  you  more  about  its  requirements  in  two  or  three  seasons,  than  a 
whole  volume  of  written  practice ;  for,  practically  speaking,  no  plant  is 
more  easy  to  manage,  and  few  plants  are  less  worthy  of  our  approbation 
than  the  generality  of  country  grown  mignonette.  The  seeds  are  sown 
in  the  same  pots  in  which  the  plant  flowers,  early  in  August.  In  the 
beginning  of  October  the  seedlings  are  thinned  out  to  five  or  six  plants, 
as  much  air  and  light  as  the  winter  will  allow  is  given,  and  very  little 
watering  in  the  dead  of  winter,  with  a  constant  eye  after  dead  leaves,  are 
the  chief  requisites. 

Transmitting  Plants  to  Australia  iAgricolus).-'\Ve  shall 
furnish  an  article  on  the  subject  very  shortly. 

Flower-garden  {R.  L.). — The  design  and  planting  arc  very  much 
to  our  taste,  but  the  subject  must  stand  over  for  the  present. 

Sundries  {J.  T.  P.). — Manetti  Rose:  nurserymen  graft  and  bud  on  it 
indiscriminately,  but  the  common  way  of  buddnig  on  the  Dog  Hose  will 
be  the  most  suitable  way  for  amateurs  with  the  Manetti.  Wisturiu  :  You 
ought  to  prune  back  the  two  side  shoots  to  one-third  of  their  length  now, 
unless  the  plant  has  filled  the  space  you  intend  for  it ;  and  if  it  has,  cut 
off  only  a  third  of  the  last  growth  ;  either  way  yuu  will  be  more  sure  of  a 
leader  next  year  than  by  leaving  them  as  they  arc.  Clematis  azurea 
grundifiura  :  Prune  it  by  all  means.  Letting  this  and  Clematis  Sicboldii 
go  without  pruning,  because  they  grow  less  strong  than  others  of  the 
family,  is  the  surest  way  to  lessen  their  vigour,  and  consequently  their 
flowering.  If  your  ^^^Hrcu  has  not  been  more  than  three  or  four  years 
planted,  you  may  safely  prune  the  strongest  shoots  to  within  a  yard  of 
the  ground,  and  all  the  weak  ones  down  close  to  the  ground.  The  nest 
summer  shoots  will  thus  come  all  the  stronger,  and  flower  on  as  they 
grow.  We  cut  a  five-year-old  one  last  March  to  nine  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  last  summer  it  covered  more  wall  than  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  flowering  was  in  proportion.  There  is  no  knuwn  "method 
to  prevent  «/>//is;  "  but  tobacco  water,  and  tobacco  smoke,  keeps  them 
down  when  they  do  appear.  The  Solfaterre  Rose  having  done  well  with 
you  for  three  years  in  the  open  border,  bespeaks  well  of  your  mild 
climate;  but  are  you  and  others  sure  you  have  the  true  Solfaterre  at  all? 

Scarlet  Geraniums  iVera.r). — We  have  said  all  along  there  was  no 
practical  use  in  securing  Scarlet  Geraniums  out  of  doors  in  winter, 
because  they  would  grow  too  strong  nest  year;  but  when  the  old  roots 
or  plants  are  to  be  dried,  and  to  be  kept  dry  all  the  winter,  they  keep 
much  better  if  they  are  left  out  under  protection  till  Christmas.  Of 
course  they  would  not  keep  on  wet  clay  laud.  Those  dried  plants  we  re- 
commend to  be  planted  out  early  in  April,  not  i?t  the  Jfower-beds,  but  in 
a  sheltered  place  under  a  south  wall,  and  to  have  good  protection  from 
frost  till  the  middle  of  May,  and  then  to  have  them  transferred  to  the 


flower-garden ;  and  all  this  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  tell  us  they 
"have  neither  pit  nor  greenhouse." 

Double  Feveri'EW  {Ibid).  —  Our  correspondent  would  be  much 
obliged  to  any  one  for  a  lew  cuttings  of  the  larger  flowering  sort. 

Greenoouse  Sashes  {Ibid). — You  are  asked  Is.  and  Is.  fid.  per  foot 
for  these  in  the  west  of  England.  A  good  builder,  near  London,  off"ered 
us  to  put  up  a  greenhouse,  rafters,  glass  and  all,  except  brickwork,  for 
9d.  per  foot  thi.s  week.  Your  greenhouse,  fifteen  feet  long,  will  not  be 
safe  with  the  stove  you  meution,  which,  for  pl.mts,  is  the  very  worst  con- 
trivance we  have.  The  plant  you  incjuire  about,  Ca'tealina  ugcratum,  is 
quite  common  in  London  ;  you  may  buy  ten  thousand  of  them  next  May 
at  from  four  to  six  shillings  per  dozen  ;  we  mean  the  perennial  sort ;  it  is 
the  annual  of  that  name  that  is  now  nearly  out  of  cultivation. 

Melilotus  Leucantua,  or  Bokhara  Clover.  Messrs.  Hardy  &  Son, 
of  Maldon,  Essex,  say  "  This  is  very  attractive  to  bees,  insomuch,  as 
when  it  blooms,  they  cause  a  general  '  hum' all  around  each  plant,  as 
in  an  apiary.  It  grows  six  or  seven  feet  high,  with  numerous  wreaths 
of  small  white  flowers.  The  foliage  of  this  plant,  slightly  dried,  becomes 
extremely  &weet,  ami  smelts  like  new-mown  hay,  or  the  Tonquin  bean. 
A  small  sprig  kept  in  the  pocket,  or  drawer,  or  wardrobe,  is  sure  to  be- 
tray itself  by  its  agreeable  odour.  Its  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  spring. 
Should  your  apiarian  correspondents  be  desirous  of  obtaining  further 
communication  on  this  favourite  bec~fiower,  we  shall  feel  happy  iu  ixu- 
partmg  it." 

Washing.— ^re  old  Subscriber  wishes  to  know  of  "some  efficient 
methud  of  washing  the  linca  of  a  large  establishment,^ — a  hospital,— 
without  a  regiment  of  washerwomen,  who  are  most  expensive  servants?" 

Gutta  Percha  Trellis.— J?.  W.  will  be  obliged  by  F.  G.  slating 
what  is  the  size  required,  and  what  is  the  price  per  foot. 

Gooseberries. — G.  S.  B.  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  Jack- 
son's Abraham  Newlaiid,  Hepburn's  Green  VroUjic,  and  Rider's  Hrented 
Lemon.  If  we  required  them,  we  should  write  to  Mr.  John  Turner, 
Parkwood  Springs,  Ncepsend,  Sheffield.  M'e  quite  agree  with  our  cor- 
respondent that  none  are  superior  in  flavour  to  the  Red  C/unnpagnc  and 
Green  M'aliiut.  "The  latter  is  an  excellent  late  sort,  and  ought  to  be 
more  extensively  grown." 

Average  Price  oi'  Wheat  (S.).— The  average  price  of  wheat  per 
quarter  in  1851,  we  believe,  was  38s  (id. 

Age  of  Seeds  {Alpha). — It  is  not  advisable  to  use  seeds  remaining 
from  your  stock  of  la«t  year.  As  you  have  no  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  milk  of  six  cows,  you  might  fatten  calves  or  pigs  with  it. 

Sulphur  {W.  J.). — You  should  use  Flo^\crs  of  Sulphur,  not  powdered 
roll  brimstone,  to  destroy  the  red  spider.  The  fumes  arising  from  the 
sulphur  put  upon  a  hot-water  plate  filled  with  boiling  water,  would  be 
your  best  mode  of  applying  it. 

Salt  and  Soot  for  Potatoes  (Omc^'w).— Sjjrcad  the  mixture 
over  the  surface,  and  dig  it  in  before  planting.  You  would  destroy  every 
set  if  yuu  put  the  mixture  into  the  drills  with  them.  Four  pounds  of  salt 
and  a  peck  of  soot,  or  four  pounds  of  salt  and  half  a  peck  of  lime,  will 
be  abundance  for  thirty  square  yards. 

Coals  {X,  i'.). — It  is  impossible  to  answer  your  question.  The  con- 
sumption of  a  stove  depends  upon  its  size,  draught,  quality  of  coal,  &c. 

Aylesbury  Docks  {H.  H.). — We  should  ask  Mr.  T.  Lowe,  of 
Whateley.  near  Fazelcy,  to  oblige  us  with  a  duck  and  drake-  They  are 
of  the  size  mentioned.  We  do  not  think  your  recipe  so  good  as  that  we 
gave,  if  it  were  only  because  yours  contains  no  prepared  chalk.  By  no 
means  use  mercurial  ointment  to  destroy  lice  on  the  calf.  Sweet  oil 
thoroughly  rubbed  m  upon  them  will  kill  them. 

Names  of  Plants  {A  Constant  Subscriber). —Vutxr  Tprctty  little  fern 
is  the  Adiantum  cupillus-vcneris,  or  True  Maidenhair.  This  fern  does 
exceedingly  well  in  the  common  greenhouse,  and  the  more  shaded  and 
least  airy  part  may  be  said  to  suit  it  best,  and  the  same  obsenation 
applies  if  it  be  kept  in  the  stove.  In  either  place  it  should  idways  be 
standing  in  a  pan  of  water.  Under  such  keejiing,  it  may  be  divided  at 
almost  any  season  of  the  year,  but  now  is  one  of  the  best  seasons  for 
division.  Though  it  is  a  native  plant,  it  cannot  be  cultivated  succcess- 
fully  upon  our  rockeries.  A  similar  situation  will  suit  yuur  Club  Moss, 
Lytopodium  heiveticum,  as  we  take  it  to  be  from  the  very  small  bit  sent. 
L.  denticulatum  is  very  nearly  allied  to  it.  (.-1.  B.  C.  i>.i.— Vour  plant 
now  flowering  is  the  Chimonanthus  frai^rans,  a  very  desirable  shrub. 
We  have  it  now  in  bloom  against  a  south  wall.  By  no  means  make  in- 
cisions in  the  trunk  or  stems  of  your  peach-tree  below  where  it  was 
budded,  to  cause  the  stem  to  smell  out,  and  become  equal  in  size  to  the 
part  above  from  where  the  bud  was  inserted.  This  swelling  is  a  common 
occurrence,  and  arises  usually  from  the  scion  being  of  freer  growth  than 
the  stock.  So  long  as  your  peach-trees  arc  going  on  well,  let  well  alone. 
(G.  li.  .i.}.— Vour  plant  is  also  the  Chimonanthus  fragruns,  but  variety 
ftamiS,  or  pate  yellow.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  layers  made  in 
summer,  as  the  plants  generally  put  out  an  abundance  of  young  strung 
shoots  round  the  foot  of  the  plant. 

Achimenes  LONGiFLORA  (5.).— This  m.^y  be  put  into  heat  imme- 
diately. 

Cottage  GAsnENERS'  Dictionary  {A.  T.  R.). — This  is  such  an  im- 
proved edition  of  the  "Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening,"  as  to  be 
really  a  new  work. 

Apple-trees  with  Mistletoe  (C.  J.  P.). —  Our  correspondent 
wishes  to  know  where  she  can  procure  a  few  or  one  small  young  apple- 
tree,  with  the  Mistletoe  growing  upon  it.  At  what  pjice,  and  what  the 
probable  cost  of  carriage  to  Dublin  would  be. 
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Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— February  10th,  1863. 
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WBATnSK  NEAR  LONDON  IN  1851. 


Barometer.   Thermo.  Wind.lRain  in  In 


2(»  Til  Clothes  Moth  seen. 

■>;  p  .lling  Dove  heftvtl. 

■JS  S  l-'rogs  spawn. 

■JttSuN   1    SU.VOAY   IN    r.FNT. 

1  i\r  llavicl. 

2  To  Cliail. 

3\V  Kmbcr  Wekk. 


.10.320  —  30.212  44—23      N.P.. 

130.363-30.331  45-30      N 

30.343- 30. 24sl  41—20  i  N.IO, 

30.233—30.135  44—31  |n.W. 

30.379—30.323!  43—25      N.E. 

30.230  —  30.200!  44—24   I     W. 


Sun 
Uisefi. 


Sun 
Sets. 


55  a.  6     31  a.  5 


53 

33 

51 

35 

•IP 

37 

47 

3!) 

45 

40 

42 

42 

Moon     Moon*9 
II.  &  S.      Age. 


morn. 

0  23 

1  30  I 

2  3f) 

3m39 

4  3t) 

5  25 


7 
3 

9 
10 

II 

12 


Cloek 

bef.  Sim. 

13 

|6 

13 

6 

12 

65 

12 

43 

12 

31 

12 

If) 

12 

G 

Day  of 

Vcar. 


67 
53 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 


Metf.oholocy  op  the  Vbek. — At  Chisuiek,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures of  these  (lays  arc  la. 7^  and  35.1°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  6o^,  occurred  on  the  3rd  in  182G ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  21^^  on  the  3rd 
in  1815.     During  the  period  98  days  were  fine,   and  on  77  rain  fell. 


Thk  science  of  natural  history  appeal's  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  men  of  tliemo^t  ^'iflocl  miiiils  of  all  ages.  Among 
tlic  lioatlien  jihilosopliers  tlu-rc  were  those  wlio  studied  it, 
and  pr.ihalily  drew  from  it  some  of  their  nohlest  thoughts. 
Solomon,  whose  knowledge  was  proverbial,  "  spalie  of  trees, 
from  the  eedai'  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  spi'ingeth  out  of  the  wall ;  ho  spalce  also  of  beasts  and 
of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things  .and  of  fishes."  And  our 
Sa\ionr,  when  discirarsing  with  liis  followers,  advisetl  them 
to  consider  tlie  lilies  of  tlie  field,  tliat  they  might  tluToby 
Ifarn  to  trust  in  Uod.  ^\'o  nial;e  known  our  thougjits  to 
eacli  otliiT  by  writing  them  upon  paper,  lint  the  Almighty 
stamps  liis  in  indelible  eh.aracters  upon  creation.  Matter, 
says  an  ingenious  writer,  is  mind  precipitated,  and  it  is  true 
philosophy  to  study  the  divine  mind  throngli  his  works. 
Tliis  is  the  highest  department  of  the  science  ;  and  he  who, 
in  file  pursuit  of  natur.al  history,  keeps  this  main  object  in 
view,  cannot  fail  to  profit  largely. 

Such  was  the  aim  of  the  individual  whom  we  have  selected 
for  our  present  liiographical  sketch — Dr.  .John  FoiUEr.GU.r,. 
He  was  born  at  Carr  End,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  171'2, 
and  received  his  early  education  at  a  school  in  Sedbury,  in 
till.'  same  county.  At  the  ago  of  l(i  he  was  articled  to  Dr. 
Barllctt,  an  apothecary  at  Bradford.  Here  his  genius, 
guided  by  the  souml  Cliristian  principles  implanted  by  his 
parents,  unfolded  ilsell';  lie  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  fond  of  study;  ho  read  much  ami 
carefully,  and  proceeded  methodically,  taldng  care  to  digest 
what  he  aciinirecl,  so  as  to  make  it  his  own ;  by  this  means 
be  laid  in  a  slock  of  valuable  information  that  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  liis  subsequent  career.  His  assiduity  and 
close  habit  of  observation  advanced  liim  in  the  estimation 
of  bis  iireceptor,  and  induced  the  latter  to  place  under  his 
immediate  charge  a  large  class  of  liis  patients,  Ijy  which 
means  he  became  rapidly  and  jrradicnllij  skilled  in  the  exer- 
cise of  medical  science,  whilst  his  courteous  and  obliging 
manners  gained  for  him  the  respect  of  all,  and  particularly 
of  tlie  poor,  by  whom  he  was  never  afterwards  forgotten. 
At  the  expii-atiiin  of  his  apprenticeship  lie  went  to  London, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  A\ilmot,  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  suljseipicntly  graduated  and  tool;  his  degree 
at  ]''.dinburgli.  Tho  university  chairs  were  then  filled 
by  Drs.  Munro,  Alston,  Rutherford,  Sinclair,  and  Hummer, 
whose  lectures  he  diligently  attended.  Here  he  scrupu- 
lously avoided  the  frivolities  and  dissipation  too  often 
atfendant  on  academic  life,  and  diversified  his  pursuits  by 
the  cultivation  of  general  knowledge,  selecting  tlie  useful 
and  the  ornamental.  From  Edinburgh  he  travelled  to 
Lcyilen,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  to  complete  his 
studies,  and  in  17-lU  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lombard- 
street,  and  commenced  practice  as  a  ph3'sician.  Here  lie 
found  the  good  name  which  he  had  aetjuired  among  his 
friends  at  Grantham  of  signal  service;  it  w.as  a  means  of 
introilncirig  him  to  sever.al  [latients,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  lucrative  practice. 

Few  men  have  more  hononriably  and  successfully  main- 
tained a  well-merited  reputation,  and  he  did  this  during  a 
period  of  about  forty  years.  Ho  regarded  the  practice  of 
medicine,  not  as  a  trade  to  get  money  by,  but  as  a  valuable 
talent  with  which  he  was  iutnisled  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  felt  it  to  be  his  duly  to  exercise  the  talent,  whether  he 
received  fees  or  not.  \Vi;aUli,  which  too  often  narrows  the 
mind,  enlarged  /i/s,  and  evidenced  the  Christian  principles 
by  which  his  conduct  was  regulated.     The  gratuitous  medi- 


cal aid  he  bestowed  on  the  poor  was  great,  but  it  was  viewed 
by  him  as  a  profitable  part  of  his  practice,  for  it  yielded  to 
liis  benevolent  mind  a  satisfaction  that  wealth  could  not 
purchase — his  reward  was  in  his  work,  and  lie  felt  the  value 
of  it.  With  those  patients  whose  jnide  or  modesty  led  them 
to  conceal  their  poverty,  he  would  (that  a  gift  might  not 
oflend  them)  suggest  their  performance  of  some  little  ser- 
vice, for  which  he  took  care  liberally  to  reward  them — thus 
making  it  to  appear  that  it  was  their  own  act,  and  not  his 
bounty,  that  contributed  to  their  relief.  WMh  others  in 
necessitous  circumstances,  and  whose  feelings  were  not  so 
sensitive,  it  was  usual  with  him,  when  paying  his  last  visit, 
under  appearance  of  feeling  the  pulse,  to  slip  into  their 
bauds  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  bank-note;  by  this  mode  of 
assistance  he  is  said,  in  one  instance,  to  have  conveyed  iElTiO. 
He  had  the  heart  to  feel  for,  as  well  as  the  skill  to  alleviate, 
the  numerous  patients  who  came  under  his  care. 

In  a  few  years  his  professional  duties,  added  to  his  public 
and  pliilantliro])ic  engagements,  so  increased,  that  Dr.  Eo- 
thergid  began  to  desire  some  rest  and  recreation  from  the 
daily  bustle  of  Loudon  life,  and  accordingly  fixed  upon  a 
spot  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  which  appeared  to 
hiin  to  olfer  tho  advantages  he  sought.  He  agreed  with  the 
owner  for  tho  purchase,  but  when  about  to  complete  the 
contract,  be  was  informed  that  the  loss  of  the  place  would 
invcdve  the  tenant  and  his  young  family  in  probable  ruin, 
upon  which  the  doctor  observed,  ^'  thnt  that  voiihl  nevvr  nffortl 
tinttijiciitiim  to  hhn  wliivJi  ciitai/ed  miaerif  on  another;  "  and 
lie  made  the  poor  man  a  present  of  the  intended  i^urchase 
money,  and  abandoned  the  project. 

Shortly  after  tliis,  in  170'2,  he  bought  an  estate  of  30 
acres,  at  Upton,  near  Tlaistow,  about  five  miles  from 
Lonilon,  and  here  cnrried  out  with  zeal  his  various  plans  of 
horticulture  and  iloiiculture.  Tlie  grounds  which  lay  round 
the  mansion  were  planted  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
chierty  of  American  growth,  and  procured  from  a  Mr.  Grays, 
at  Fulham,  who  was  then  largely  introducing  them.  To 
these  he  added  others  from  different  parts  of  tho  globe, 
altogether  to  the  number  of  near  .SODO.  AVitbiii  the  garden, 
which  was  walled  round,  and  contained  about  five  acres,  was 
a  crescent-shaped  piece  of  water,  nearly  dividing  it  into  two 
parts  ;  here  the  doctor  shewed  that  he  had  taste  to  jilan  and 
energy  to  execute,  and  few  things  are  impossiblo  to  genius 
and  dihgenco.  A  line  of  plant  houses  wns  erected  '.itlO  feet 
long,  leading  from  the  house,  and  these  soon  blazed  with 
the  rare  and  beautiful  plants  of  the  tropics.  Through  the 
agency  of  his  numerous  friends  and  patients  they  increased 
daily ;  scientific  men  in  oiu'  colonies,  and  the  captains  of 
vessels  going  abroad,  were  enlisted  into  his  service.  To  the 
latter  lie  frequently  offered  con.siderablo  sums  to  procure 
for  him  plants  which  were  then  unknown  in  this  country  ; 
for  instance,  he  promised  ,£100  eacli  to  two  captains  to  bring 
him  a  jilant  in  vegetation  of  the  true  Winter's  Bark,  Tl'iii- 
//•ra»rt  (ov/nio/icft,  from  I'atagonia.  He  also  joined  with  two 
or  three  of  his  friends,  who  had  similar  tastes  to  his  own, 
in  sending  out  a  collector  to  Africa.  He  had  an  agent  in 
China,  and  his  early  associates.  Dr.  Bussell,  of  Aleppo,  and 
Dr.  Kerr,  of  Calcutta,  aided  him  by  their  contributions.  But 
his  mind  turned  most  to  those  vegetable  productious  which 
contributed  to  our  Mn/crin  mnliai,  or  were  otherwise  useful. 
The  tea,  coflee,  cottiai,  b.amboo,  nutmeg,  clove.  Mimosa 
japonica,  or  tree  producing  the  Terra  japonica,  scammony, 
and  a  liost  of  others,  all  fiourished  in  his  gartlen  at  Upton  ; 
and  he  not  only  studied  these  himself,  b-iit  employed  .artists 
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to  draw  tliPin,  an.l  nlitiiiiifil  chemical  analyses  of  tlieii- 
various  products.  His  iiortfolios  of  ilowering  plants,  sketched 
from  those  in  his  own  conservatories,  were  very  valuable, 
and  served  to  promote  science,  and  diffuse  tlie  love  of 
horticulture.  He  was  truly  a  patron  of  the  art;  and  the 
talented  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  .loseph  Banks, 
writing  of  Dr.  Fothergill  avid  liis  gaixlens,  says— "At  an 
expense  seldom  undertaken  hy  an  individual,  and  with  an 
ardom-  that  was  visiljle  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  he  pro- 
cured from  all  parts  of  the!  world  a  great  number  of  the 
rarest  plants,  and  protected  them  in  the  completest  buildings 
wl)ich  this  or  any  otlier  country  has  seen.  He  liberally 
proposed  rewai-ds  "to  those  whose  circumstances  or  situations 
in  life  gave  tliem  oiiportunities  of  bringing  hitlier  plants 
which  miglit  be  ornamental,  and  probably  useful,  to  this 
country,  or  her  colonies,  and  as  liberally  paid  these  rewards 
to  all  who  served  him.  If  the  troubles  of  war  had  per- 
mitted, we  should  have  had  the  Cortex  Wbitcrainis,  etc.,  &c,, 
introduced  by  liis  means,  and  also  the  bread-fruit,  mango 
steen,  (to.,  into  the  AVest  Indies.  For  each  of  these,  and 
many  others,  he  liad  fixed  premiums."  Sir  Joseph,  after 
enumerating  the  various  means  he  adopted  to  procure 
specimens,  and  the  success  attending  them,  further  remarks, 
"  In  my  opinion,  no  other  garden  in  Europe  (except  Kew), 
royal  or  of  a  subject,  had  nearly  so  mam  scarce  and  valu- 
able plants.  Thai  science  might  not  suffer  a  loss  when  a 
plant  he  liad  cultivated  should  die,  he  liberally  paid  the  best 
artist  the  country  afforded  to  draw  the  new  ones  as  they 
came  to  perfection  ;  and  so  numerous  were  they  at  last,  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  employ  more  artists  than  one,  in 
order  to  keep  up  witli  their  increase.  His  garden  was  known 
all  over  Europe,  and  foreigners  of  all  ranks  asked,  when 
they  came  hither,  permission  to  see  it,  of  whicli  Dr.  Solander 
and  myself  are  sufficient  witnesses,  from  the  many  ap- 
phcatious  that  have  been  made  through  us  for  that  per- 
mission." 

A  beautiful  Aiulrachne,  raised  from  seed  sent  by  Dr. 
Russell,  of  Aleppo,  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in 
tlipse  gardens,  and  tlie  plant  was  sold  at  the  owner's  death 
for  .£5:1  Us.  But  the  doctor's  genius  was  versatile,  and  his 
collections  of  shells,  minerals,  fossils,  insects,  and  other 
objects  of  natural  history,  were  equalled  by  few ;  like  his 
plants,  tliey  were  systematically  aiTanged ;  and  a  visit  to 
Upton  furnished  not  only  a  ricli  treat  to  the  curious  observer, 
but  a  means  also  of  improvement  to  the  scientific  student. 

"Without  doubt,  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  doctors 
character  was  liis  benevolence.  He  was,  in  the  truest  sense, 
a  philanthropist,  .\part  from  the  numerous  personal  cases 
which  he  relieved  in  the  course  of  his  medical  practice,  he 
became  a  warm  supporter  of,  and  liberal  contributor  to,  most 
of  our  principal  public  institutions,  and  even  to  some  abroad. 
AVitli  him  originated  the  foundation  of  Ackworth  School,  a 
seminary  for  the  children  of  parents  not  in  affluent  circum- 
stances among  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  denomi- 
nation he  was  himself  a  member.  This  scliool  still  prospers, 
and  educates  annually  about  300  pupils,  of  botli  sexes.  He 
associated  with  Howard  in  the  reformation  of  prisons  ; 
laboured  to  introduce  many  sahitary  and  sanatory  regula- 
tions into  the  city  of  London — as  public  liaths,  cemeteries, 
the  better  supply  of  water,  food,  &c.  War  and  slavery  he 
deprecated  as  national  evils,  and  exerted  his  intluence  to  sup- 
press them.  He  concerted  pLans  with  Dr.  Franklin,  tlien  a 
plenipotentiary  to  England  from  the  United  States,  which  they 
presented  to  the  ilinister  of  Foreign  .\tfairs,  to  prevent  the  im- 
pending war  with  America;  and  wliich,  liad  they  been  adopted, 
would  have  spared  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  treasure 


to  both  countries.  In  truth,  seldom  a  day  passed  that  did  not 
find  him  engaged  in  promoting  some  plan  of  benevolence, 
or  performing  some  deed  of  charity.  He  early  discovered 
tlie  triitli  of  tlie  assurance,  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,"  and  that  it  was  this  blessing  which  fur- 
nislied  him  with  the  means  of  his  liberality.  It  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  that  wdien  Dr.  Knight,  librarian  of  the  Britisli 
IVIuseum,  fell  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  owing  to  some 
mining  speculations  in  which  he  liad  engaged,  he  waited  in 
liis  distress  upon  Dr.  FothergiU,  to  wliom  by  reputation 
he  was  known;  and  stateil  tlie  sum  of  wliich  lie  stood  in 
need,  adding,  tliat  it  would  be  the  means  of  rendering  him 
completely  happy  ;  the  Doctor  smilingly  observed,  tliat  '  he 
would  then  make  liim  so,"  and  he  drew  him  a  clieque  for 
1000  guineas !  Jeremy  Taylor  quaintly  remarks,  that 
'■  liberalily  should  liave  banks  as  well  as  a  stream  ;  "  with 
Dr.  Fothergill  it  hni/  Ijanks,  but  the  stream  was  deep  and 
wide.  It  is  stated  upon  good  authoiity,  that  during  tlie  last 
40  years  of  his  life,  he  gave  away  in  ch  arity  i£.3000  annually  ! 
As  a  writer,  Dr.  Fothergill  was  not  conspicuous ;  he  wrote 
several  medical  treatises,  two  or  three  biographical  notices, 
and  contributed  various  papers  of  public  interest  to  the 
periodicals  of  the  day ;  and  he  was  a  member  of  most  of 
our  leading  scientific  and  philosophical  institutions,  as  also 
of  some  foreign  ones.  He  continued  his  medical  practice 
witli  uninterrupted  success  till  1778,  when  disease  obliged 
him  to  give  uji  part  of  it,  and  he  finished  his  useful  life 
December  2Gtli,  1780,  aged  C8.  His  remains  were  interred 
at  Winchmore  Hill,  Vi  miles  from  town  ;  seventy  cai-riages 
followed  in  procession,  and  a  considerable  number  of  his 
friends  and  tlie  public  were  present  on  the  occasion. — S.  P., 
Miiskmfrc. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  derive  the  following  from 
another  source  ; — "  Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  been 
industrious  to  contrive  a  method  of  generating  and  pre- 
serving ice  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  the  jiatron  of  Sidney 
Parlcinson,  and  drew  up  the  preface  prefixed  to  his  account 
of  the  voyage  to  the  South  Seas.  At  his  expense  also  was 
made  and  printeil  an  entire  new  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible,  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  by  Anthony 
Purver,'*  a  Quaker,  in  2  vols.,  1704,  fob,  and  also,  1780,  an 
edition  of  Dean  Percy's  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  adapted 
to  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  yoimg  Quakers,  at  Ackworth, 
near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  founded  in  1778  by  the  Society, 
who  ptu-chased,  by  a  subscription,  in  which  Dr.  Fothergill 
stood  foremost,  the  house  and  an  estate  of  30  acres,  which 
the  Foundling  Hospital  held  there,  but  which  they  found 
inconvenient  for  their  puqiose  on  account  of  distance.  The 
Doctor  himself  first  projected  this  on  the  plan  of  a  smaller 
institution  of  the  same  kind  at  Gildersonies.  He  also  en- 
dowed it  handsomely  by  his  will.  The  fortune  which  Dr. 
Fothergill  had  acquired  was  immense;  and,  taking  all  things 
together,  the  house  and  moveables  in  Haqiur  Street,  the 
property  in  Essex,  the  estate  in  Cheshire  (which  he  held  on 
a  lease),  and  his  ready  money,  the  computation  must  be 
£mO,000.  His  business,  when  he  was  in  full  practice,  was 
calculated  at  near  i£7,000  jier  annum.  In  the  influenza  of 
1775  and  1770,  he  is  said  to  have  had  sixty  patients  on 
his  list  daily,  and  his  profit  was  estimated  at  £8,000  per 
annum." 

*  This  man  deserves  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  unlearned  mechanics, 
who  by  dint  of  application  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
lanfriiages,  beginning  with  the  Hebrew,  and  proceeding  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  He  was  bred  a  shoemaher,  with  a  serions  turn  and  desire  of  en- 
quirins  into  the  rcli^^ious  sentiments  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth.  This 
work  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Doctor  not  less  than  £i,mO. 


No:merous  letters  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  Forsyth, 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  have  recently  been  discovered. 
They  are  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  many  other 
distinguished  scientific  characters,  and  are  ftiU  of  in- 
teresting information.  Their  owner  has  most  kindly 
placed  tliera  at  our  disposal,  and  we  hope  immedintcly 
to  commence  their  publication  in  these  pages. 


Our  request  for  information  relative  to  bortictdttiral 
implements,  has  brought  several  communications  rela- 
tive to  Oarden  Scrapers,  from  which  we  have  selected 
the  two  following : — 

"  Who  likes  to  see  a  garden-walk  smothered  with  clods 
and  dirt?  It  must  be  so,  however,  unless,  on  emerging 
from  the  quarters,  one  can  scrape  one's  shoes.  A  kind 
neighbour  is  a  great  lover  of  his  garden,  whicli  when  1  was 
looking  over  last  spring,  among  other  things  I  observed, 
lying  prostrate  on  the  border,  a  scraper  1     A  loan  of  that 
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instmilly-covoteJ  construction  Wds  roquestucl  and  granted. 
The  smilli — nuv  reinvseiitativi,'  lici'O  of  tliat  important  iiivtli, 
Vulcan — would  liave  niado  a  cajiital  hand  to  assist  at  the 
for;-;int;  of  .love's  thnndcrholis  ;  tliou!;li  under  what  other 
name  to  place  liim  there  than  Sir.  A'ulcan  hin;sell',  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  discover.  Cyclops  will  not  do,  for  we  learn  those 
subterranean  assistants  liad  but  one  eye  in  their  heads ! 
whereas  oiu-  smiter  of  the  anvil  has  two  ;  at  all  events  I 
often  envy  his  Herculean  muscular  proportions.  His  skill 
very  soon  satisfied  my  desires,  and  a  scraper  at  each  corner 
of  the  walks  is  the  result.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  varie- 
ties of  scrapers  in  ray  time,  but  none  that  pleased  me  so 
much  as  this  simple,  unpretendiny  specimen.  It  requii-es,  I 
think,  only  to  be  known  to  bo  appreciated." 


Oak  Ifn,  or  stem,  1ft.  4  in.  long,  and  2  in.  diameter,  tapering  to  a 
point.  The  top  is  bound  with  an  iron  ferrule,  with  a  tapering  slit  in  it 
to  receive  the  blade.  The  entire  length  of  the  blade  is  53  in. ;  its  depth, 
2Jin.;  its  thickness,  a  quarter-of-an-inch  tapering  to  an  eighth  ;  space 
for  admitting  the  sole  to  be  scraped,  4^  in.  wide  and  3  of  an  inch  deep. 

The  Other  is  from  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  wlio  says  of  it — 

"Iberewitli  enclose  yon  a  drawing  of  a  garden  scraper, 
which  was  invented  by  a  gentleman's  gardener  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood a  few  weeks  ago,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  too 
simple  and  efficient  a  thing  of  the  kind  (a  really  "ood  one 
having  never  before  made  its  appearance)  not  to  be  made 
iniblic." 

It  has  the  extra  advantage  of  being  easily  moveable 

and  llxable  wherever  most  required.      Eength  of  the 

three  feet,  18  inches,  and  one  inch  broad  by  balf-an-incb 

thick;  length  of  the  scraping  blade,  six  inches.     It  is 

all  of  iron. 


GARDENING   GOSSIP. 
Wk  liave  been  obliged  by  the  following  from  the  very 
worthy  Rector  of  Comptoii,  near  Winchester  : 

"  Jly  attention  has  been  called  to  No.  170  of  The  Cottage 
0.\iiiii:NER,  bearing  date  January  1,  of  this  present  year,  in 
which  you  allude  to  a  walk  you  had  taken  in  August  last, 
witli  two  sapling  pilgrims,  through  the  green  lanes  of  Silk- 
stead,  nein-  Winchester,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
traces  of  old  John  '/'Hreracc,  who,  live  half  centuries  ago  (are 
you  correct  in  yom-  date?  *  ),  told  of  his  experiments  on  Fish 
and  Fruit.  You  express  your  lUsappointmeut  at  not  being 
able  to  discover  any  notice  of  the  aforesaid  .John,  or  of  his 
connections,  in  the  registers  of  the  Church  of  Hursley,  .an 
adjoining  parish.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  the  part  of  Silkstead  in 
which  the  Harris  family  resided,  one  of  whom  married  John 
Taverner's  sister,  or  daughter,  is  situate  in  the  parish  of 
Compton.  There  are  several  memorials  of  the  famdy,  both 
in  the  churcli  and  churchyard ;  and  from  an  inscription  on  a 
slab  of  black  marble  in  the  chancel,  it  appeal's  that  a  sou  of 
the  above  lady  was  buried  beneath  it ;  there  is  also  a  mural 
tablet,  in  Latin,  to  the  memory  of  the  same  person,  within 
the  communion  rails,  under  a  larger  one,  to  Dr.  Hams,  who 
was  \\arden  of  Winchester  College.  You  are  in  eiTorwith 
regard  to  the  house,  which  no  longer  exists.  ]ts  last  inha- 
bitant was  a  JMr.  Travers.  About  half  a  century  ago  the 
property  was  purchased  by,  1  believe,  the  grantlfathcr  of  the 
present  Sir  Wm.  Heathcote,  and  the  house  was  entirely 
taken  down  ^ritllin  the  recollection  of  several  persons  now 
living  in  this  parish." 

ExTii.voRDiN.inY  Effects  or  Filth.vtton.  — ■  It  may 
appear  strange,  but  the  following  is  "  not  more  strange 
than  true,"  that  at  the  Sewage  Company's  Works  at  Fnl- 
ham,  the  most  oflfensive  drainages  of  a  London  sewer 
are  put  to  filter,  and  come  oiif  pure ;  nobody  who  tasted 
it  in  ignorance  could  tell  it  was  not  tb'awn  from  a  river, 
and  the  simple  medium  through  which  it  filters  is  peat 
charcoal  powder,  which  becomes  saturated  with  all  the 
elements  of  stimulating  manure  ;  and  this  is  known  by 
the  water  losing  its  brilliance. 

The  surcharged  peat  is  doubly  valuable  as  a  stimulant, 
and  must  be  carefully  used.  Like  guano,  it  should  be  mixetl 
with  twice  its  own  bulk  of  sand,  or  very  light  soil,  and  be 
sown  on  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  live  hundred  Aveight  to 
the  acre  ;  and,  unlike  guano,  it  is  not  soluble  in  water.  The 
only  danger  in  using  it,  is  its  touching  the  plants ;  therefore, 
if  sown  in  drills,  there  must  be  a  little  soil  between  the 
manure  and  the  seeds.  It  is  best  sown  on  the  ground 
before  planting  or  cropping,  and  washed  in  with  two  or  three 
showers  of  rain,  or  one  or  two  good  waterings.  Seeds  may 
then  be  sown,  because  some  of  the  strength  will  have  been 
washed  below.  We,  therefore,  consider  that  a  most  valuable 
manure,  more  valuable  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other 
form,  may  thus  be  secm-ed  from  the  tilth  that  has  been 
allowed  to  pollute  the  rivers ;  and  our  hope  is,  that  it 
can  be  made  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at  such  moderate 
prices,  as  to  become  generally  useful.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  notice  that  the  filtered  water  is  of  a  quality  to  induce 
the  manager  to  contrive  some  means  of  saving  it,  while  the 
charcoal  is  so  rich  in  salts  that  it  cannot  be  dried  even  on 
hot  plates.  It  is  understood  that  the  saturated  charcoal 
may  be  sold  at  the  same  price  per  ton  that  the  Irish  Society 
charge  for  the  chai'coal  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the 
dill'erence  of  weight,  after  satm'atiou  and  partial  drying, 
gives  sufficient  profit. 

Covent  Garden  is  literally  glutted  with  splendid  Cut 

Fhwen,  for  which  great  prices  are  given  to  gentlemen's 

gardeners   among   others.      Consequently,   among    the 

])roductions  may  be  seen  some  of  the  most  costly  orcbi. 

dcons  and  other  stove  plants ;   rarities  not  to  be  found 

in  the  trade,  and  if  they  were,  would  be  kept  as  show 

•  Yes,  we  are  correct ;  for  .Tohn  Taverner's  Certain  Esperirnents  Con' 
cet'ning  Fish  and  Fniit  were  published  in  IdOO, — JGd.  C.  Q. 
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plftuts.  T.adies  aud  gentlemen  tlieniselves,  too,  aic 
among  tlie  sellers  of  cut  flowers  at  the  shops  in  the 
miJille  row. 

Mr.  J.  V).  Adams  writes  to  us  as  follows,  from  Kings- 
bridge,  in  Devonshire  : — ■ 

"  We  have  been  much  pleaspd  to  find  such  a  )iiniodiral  iis 
Thk  OoTTiOE  G.tRDKNEK  ilf'Voted  to  IjfOs  as  well  as  other 
things.  ^Ve  have  a  little  J-lrr  Socii'ii/  in  our  neighhouvhond, 
aud  iiave  au  annual  exhibition  atPlyrnoiilli,  in  the  Botanical 
(iardeus,  wlicn  we  distribute  prizes,  about  .i'lli,  to  cottager-;, 
for  the  largest  quantity  of  lioney  taken  on  llie  most  liuniane 
principles,  tleorge  Fox,  Esq.,  of  our  tomi,  is  secretary. 
I  have  l<ept  bees  many  years,  and  have  now  thirty-tive 
stocks  in  almost  every  kind  of  hive.  My  experience  cor- 
roborates your  article  on  rpnTU  bees  in  your  periodical  for 
tliis  month.  ^Vllen  we  purcliase  swarms  we  ought  to 
enquire  if  llie  stoc);  swarmed  llie  previous  year,  to  prevent 
having  old  queens  to  commence  with.  I  took  a  family  of 
bees  out  of  au  old  cliimney,  four  years  since,  and  the  swarm 
took  possession  two  years  previously  to  that  time,  and  it  is 
now  in  a  box  as  strong  in  numbers  as  either  one  I  liave. 
They  may  have  produced  a  queen  from  worker  brood  I  Icuow, 
but  to  me  tlie  longevity  of  the  queen  bee  is  doulitful. 

"  t  am  quite  of  opinion  that  bees  worlc  more  diligently  in 
shallow  lii\'es  ;  to  lienefitby  wliich  we  have  constructed  what 
we  call  an  m/jiixtinfi  liiiv,  as  follows: — The  stock  is  eleven 
incites  and  five  eighths  square,  and  ten  inches  deep.  Tlie  ad- 
juster is  fifteen  inches  deep,  slips  easily  over  the  lower  l)ox, 
and  rests  on  a  ledge  of  an  inch-and-three-quarters  deep, 
running  around  the  base  of  tlie  stocit  box  ;  allowing,  when 
down,  a  space  of  seven  inches  between  the  bars  of  the 
respective  boxes;  being  sufficient  to  prevent  swarming. 
A  rack  on  each  side  of  the  stock  box  catches  in  the  ad- 
juster, sustains  it  at  any  elevation,  aud  a  pin  attached  to 
the  catches  relieving  theiti  when  required  to  be  lowered. 
There  are  three  windows  in  the  adjuster;  the  one  at  the 
back  of  sufficient  length  to  command  tlie  one  in  the  lower 
liox  when  the  adjuster  is  resting  on  the  raised  ledge;  a 
sliding  shutter  closes  the  window  in  the  stock  hive,  when 
the  adjuster  is  raised  above  it.  The  priiicipli^  on  which  this 
hive  is  constnictcd,  renders  it  well  adapted  Hu-  the  greater  or 
less  prosperity  of  the  season.  If  a  poor  season,  the  space 
of  seven  inches  alone  may  be  filled  up;  if  a  toloralde  season, 
the  adjuster  may  be  partly  raised  ;  or,  if  a  good  season,  it 
may  be  raised  to  tlie  whole  height.  One  of  my  adjusters 
may  be  seen  at  IMr  Marriott's,  7o,  (Jracechurch-strcet,  Lon- 
don. I  have  enclosed  a  pattern  of  one  of  my  Vnicomb 
hives,  which  I  can  supply.  Our  last  season  was  scarcely  a 
niiddUng  honey  season." 

We  liopo  to  lie  favoured  with  more  particulars  cou- 
eerning  these  hives. 

We  very  much  regret  receiving  the  following  from  a 
correspondent : — 

"  Upon  looking  over  your  number  for  February  •'ith,  T  see 
there  is  a  letter  from  one  of  your  correspondents,  signed 
"  .A.  Thinking  Gardener,"  and  some  time  back  he  wrote  to 
yun  as  ''.J.  A."  On  the  4lli  of  the  present  month,  the  writer 
of  that  article  was  talten  from  us  by  tlie  hand  of  death.  His 
name  was  James  Arnold,  late  gardener  to  Kdinund  Eouiid, 
Esq.,  of  Springfield,  Essex.  I  may  say  that  he  was  a  man 
greatly  respected  in  his  profession,  both  for  his  skill  and 
gentlemanly  character." 


REST-PRUNING. 


(Coii1iiitie<l  from  jimjc  2(18.) 
The  Aprioot. — We  have  always  advised,  in  eoii- 
forinity  with  the  habits  of  some  fruit-trees,  spring-pruning 
for  those  which,  occasionally  blossoming  on  the  young 
wood,  present  a.  dilFicnlty  to  the  ine.xperienced,  that 
dithciilty  consisting  in  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
barren  aud  the  fruitful  shoots,  until  the  returning 
spring  compels  them  to  throw  aside  their  disguise. 
Among  these  may  be  placed  the  Apricut,  Fig,  and 
Nut;  and  as  a  couneetiug  class  between  these,  and 


those  which  are  in  the  main  confined  to  spiir-bearing, 
may  be  added  the  Plum  and  the  Pear. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  the  apricots  were  pruned. 
Snags,  as  tliey  are  termed,  arc  frequently  produced  by 
these  trees;  such  sn.ags  being  the  remains  of  the  sum- 
mer's stopping  or  pincliing  of  the  breast  shoots.  These 
generally  produce  a  cluster  of  buds  at  tbeir  base,  which, 
althongh  not  blossom-buds  at  present,  most  frequently 
become  such,  and  must  bo  carefully  preserved.  All 
these  "  suags  "  must  be  reduced  to  the  very  point  where 
the  cluster  of  small  buds  here  alUided  to  present  them- 
selves; and  if  no  buds  appear  to  be  organized,  we  cut 
tliem  down  to  the  base,  unless  the  part  is  bare  of  shoots, 
when  they  may  be  reserved  for  the  production  of  suc- 
cession wood.  Such  snags  being  removed,  the  next 
point  is  to  look  over  the  young  shoots  of  last  summer, 
and  deterinino  whether  tliey  are  wanted  in  their  re- 
spective situations.  And  here  we  must  distinguish 
between  leading  shoots  and  mere  side-shoots.  Of  course 
all  leading  shoots  necessary  to  carry  out  and  comidete 
the  form  of  the  tree  will  be  preserved;  aud,  indeed,  any, 
although  not  to  be  considered  permanent  ones,  which 
are  requisiti^  to  cover  bare  portions  of  wall  or  trellis. 
Such  being  reserved,  the  remainder  may  be  sliortened- 
back  to  within  an  inch  of  tlieir  base,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  development  of  spurs.  -And  now,  as  no 
shortening-back  is  required  with  the  apricot,  unless  for 
some  special  reasons,  the  main  shoots  may  be  fastened 
carefully  down  all  over  the  tree. 

The  "  sjiecial"  reasons  adverted  to  are  these: — Young 
trees,  possessing  only  a  few  slioots,  must  be  shortened, 
in  order  to  produce  more  slioots  to  fill  the  wall ;  and 
our  practice  is  to  shorten  the  centre  portions  of  the 
tree,  laying  in  the  right  aud  left  lower  portions  at  full 
length.  The  centre  of  the  tree  thus  becomes  a  nursery 
of  young  wood  for  three  or  four  years,  and  that  portion 
is  relieved  of  its  supertlnity  by  continuing  (o  draw  tliem 
downwards,  right  ami  lelt,  until  the  wall  is  full,  when,  of 
course,  shortening  may  cease,  and  the  very  centre  of  the 
tree  is  the  last  to  be  complete.  Every  body  knows  the 
maxim  applied  to  hedges — "  Always  make  the  bottom 
before  you  make  the  top,"  aud  this  applies  equally  to 
our  trained  trees.  By  this  practice  it  will  be  found, 
that  by  the  time  tlie  centre  is  complete,  the  lower  parts, 
right  aud  left,  are  become  very  sulistantial,  having  had 
the  chief  n]ipropriation  of  the  sap  for  two  or  three  years; 
they,  indeed,  become  so  stout  by  this  practice,  that  no 
wild  centre  shoots  can  ever  "lord  it"  over  them  more. 
\\'ere  this  ]iractice  Ibllowed  with  trained  trees  in  gene- 
ral, we  should  not  meet  with  so  many  gaps  and  blanks 
on  walls;  such  are  a  blemish  to  our  gardens,  and  loudly 
proclaim  either  that  the  gardener's  system  is  not  com- 
plete, or  that  system  is  not  appreciated  by  him. 

Well,  then,  the  snags  are  cut,  the  leaders  all  fastened; 
what  next'?  AVe  can  now  fancy  an  enquirer  asking 
what  is  to  be  done  with  all  the  youug  shoots  that  are 
produced  on  the  surface  of  the  tree.  We  here  find  that 
we  have  written  somewliat  unguardedly  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  jiaper  in  saying  "  the  remainder  may  be 
shortened-back."  What  we  really  meant  was  those  not 
proper  for  tying-down,  or  not  needed  for  that  pur|iose, 
for  we  must  beg  to  recommend  the  same  kind  of  tying- 
down  for  the  apricot  as  for  the  peach  and  plum,  that  is 
to  say,  when  and  where  natural  blossom  spurs  do  not 
exist  in  abundance.  Let  all  the  shortest-jointed  wood 
be  selected  lor  tliis  purpose,  and  this  tied  down  on  the 
naked  portions  of  the  older  M'ood,  the  remainder  may  be 
spnrred-back,  as  at  lirst  suggested. 

To  complete  tlie  proceedings,  let  a  vigilant  hunt  be 
made  for  the  eggs  of  the  lied  liar  moth  (I'leJiscn  nii- 
ffii.ilioranii),  a  description  of  which  will  be  fotuid  in  2'he 
Cottage  (lanlencr's  llictiouarij.  1'hese  eggs  are  in  oval 
clusters,  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  large  seed 
of  the  parsnij),  each  patch  containing  some  three  or 
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four  score  eggs.  These  cnislied  now,  will  save  tlie  trees 
tVom  those  ruinous  depredations  wliieh  the  ciilerpiUars 
oonmiit  it' left  uncontrolled. 

1'k.mis. — As  we  have  to  hasten  to  other  important 
suhjeets  shortly,  we  must  draw  our  "  rest-ju-uninH: " 
pa)iers  to  a  close.  The  pruuiuf,'  of  the  pear,  according 
to  our  practice,  has  so  many  features  in  connexion  witli 
the  apricot  and  the  plum,  that  a  few  hints  will  sullice. 
Such  i-cfer  chiefly  to  trained  pears.  When  wo  say 
trained,  we  except  the  pj-ramidal  forms,  so  much  and 
deservedly  recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers,  for  general  pur- 
poses, in  our  more  southern  counties:  an  exception 
more  in  point  of  form  than  as  involving  any  principle. 

In  our  practice,  removing  suags  is  the  first  point ;  of 
these  there  is  sure  to  be  plenty,  unless  tho  trees  are  in  a 
very  humhlo  state.  All  su(^h  may  be  cut  away  as  sug- 
gested for  the  apricot,  leaving  of  course  tlie  base  of  all 
those  which  possess  symptoms  of  natural  spurs.  Those 
which  do  not,  may  bo  cut  clear  away.  And  now  a 
selection  must  be  made  amongst  tho  young  spray  ;  the 
shoots  of  the  preceding  year  which  has  been  reserved. 
Above  all  fruits  the  jiear  has,  as  wo  think,  the  most  dis- 
tinct character  in  its  young  shoots.  This  is  not  mani- 
fest in  every  kind  alike  ;  but  iu  the  majority  of  cases 
three  distinct  kinds  may  bo  readily  discovered  on  a 
careful  examination  :  when  we  say  kinds,  we  of  coiu'sc 
mean  as  to  outward  a]ipearance.  There  will  bo  long- 
jointed  weak  shoots,  long-jointed  gross  shoots,  and 
short-jointed  compact  shoots. 

Now,  to  those  who  do  not  yet  comprehend  these 
practical  marks,  we  say,  if  you  feel  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  just  look  over  your  trees,  collect  a  shoot  dvdy  re- 
presenting each  of  these  classes  iu  the  extreme,  and 
give  them  ten  minutes  close  study.  In  all  oases,  the 
shorter  tho  joints  or  internodes,  the  more  fruitful  are 
they  likely  to  become  in  tho  least  time. 

We  were  examining  the  wood  of  various  poars  this 
very  evening,  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  character  of  the 
throe  kinds  of  wood  (on  the  average)  here  alluded  to  ; 
we  lind  tliat  the  eyes  of  long-jointed  weak  shoots  are 
from  oue-and-half  to  two  inches  apart;  the  long-jointed 
and  gross  from  two  to  two-and-half,  and  tho  short- 
jointed  compact  shoots  average  half-an-ineh. 

Now,  since  all  practical  men  have  agreed  from  time 
immemorial  as  to  the  vai-ying  tendencies  of  shoots, 
varying  so  nuich  in  character,  the  propriety  of  a  care- 
ful selection  is  obvious;  and  equally  plain  it  is,  that 
since  "the  knowledge  of  a  disease  is  half  its  cure,"  the 
subject  is  deserving  of  a  most  grave  enquiry  by  those 
who  woidd  advance  in  fruit  culture. 

To  revert  to  the  digressive  point,  "  a  selection  must  be 
made."  It  will  be  seen  here,  that  we  are  advocating  the 
tying- down,  or  otherwise  fastening,  a  succession  of 
young  shoots  annually ;  such  we  tie  on  the  prinei])al 
stems  or  leaders.  Most  of  those  which  possess  the 
short-jointed  character  before  alluded  to,  may  thus  be 
treated,  taking  care  that  they  be  not  too  thick,  or  the 
intensity  of  shade  will  tend  to  defeat  the  object.  Of 
coiu'so  all  siqierliuous  slioots,  although  eligible,  must  be 
pruned  clear  away.  We  have  many  trees  wliich  have 
been  thus  treated  for  years,  and  on  tho  main  stems  of 
such  may  bo  seen  what  might  bo  termed  bundles  of 
spurs  of  an  elongated  character  ;  in  fact  shoots  interme- 
diate between  tlie  7iatural  spur  and  ordinary  wood. 
Such,  when  two  years  old,  are  almost  certain  to  prove 
fruitful.  If  such  are  very  short-jointed,  they  may  be 
tied  or  nailed  very  close  together,  say  half-n-dozeu  in 
a  yard's  length,  although  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to 
any  fixed  number.  No  shortening-back  of  the  leading 
shoots  is  requisite,  unless  for  some  specific  purpose. 

R.  Eruington. 


PACKING  TREES  FOR  THE   COLONIES. 

We  are  again  pressed  for  information  about  tlie 
transmission  of  fruit-trees,  &c.,  to  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  colonies.  "  I  am  led,"  says  a  corres- 
pondent, "  by  my  connection  with  these  countries,  to 
reipiest  tluit  you  will  give  the  subject  your  full  con- 
sideration, and  tlie  benefit  of  it  to  your  subscribers  at 
your  earliest  convenience.  I  am  sure  that  great 
diiference  of  opinion  exists  among  practical  gardeners 
and  nurserymen  on  tho  subject.  My  son,  who  is  settled 
in  Australia,  wrote  to  «io  two  years  ago,  requesting  me 
to  send  him  the  best  varieties  of  ])ears,  apples,  plums, 
&c.,  &o.  He  directed  me  to  lay  the  roots  on  oven-dried 
sand,  and  to  cover  each  successive  layer  with  the  same, 
confining  the  sand  in  a  close  box  of  rough  slabs,  with  a 
packing  of  moss,  and  protecting  tho  spray  of  the  jilants 
with  splines  (small  pieces  of  wood)  nailed  at  intervals, 
so  as  to  admit  the  air  to  them.  The  first  nurseryman  I 
consulted  told  mo  I  must  reverse  this  plan,  and  pack 
the  roots  in  wet  moss,  shredded  fine,  and  packed  as 
close  as  possible  round  the  roots.  A  second  assured  me 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  large  quantities  of  fruit- 
trees  to  New  Zealand,  and  that  he  sent  the  roots 
puddled  in  well-wetted  clay.  A  third  said  that  nothing 
but  a  Wardian  case  would  secure  tho  ydants  living 
through  their  five  mouths'  voyage,  and  its  various 
trials.  The  expense  of  this,  in  my  ease,  and  for  so 
large  a  number  of  jjhints  as  I  wished  to  send  to  ray 
son,  was  out  of  the  question.  I  must,  therefore,  choose 
between  the  wet  clay  and  wet  moss,  and  tho  dry  moss 
and  sand.  If  you  can  relievo  mo  by  your  advice,  &c., 
n  your  widely-circulated  journal,  you  will  be  conferring 
a  great  boon  on  me,  and  others  situated  as  I  am,  &c." 

Now,  I  may  affirm  with  confidence,  that  there  is  no 
subject  on  which  we  treat  in  The  t'oTTAOE  Gakhenee 
of  which  all  of  us  kuow  less,  practically,  than  tliis.  I 
liave  myself  packed  plants  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
for  India,  and  to  many  other  foreign  parts,  and  with 
considerable  success,  but,  although  I  often  requested 
special  reports  on  each  subject,  and  on  every  stylo  of 
packing  1  adopted,  I  never  could  get  at  the  whole  truth, 
at  least  not  so  far  as  to  warrant  me  to  prefer  this  or 
that  mode  of  packing  as  the  best,  and  it  would  appear, 
from  the  privacy  of  English  firms,  who  import  largely 
from  the  most  distant  parts,  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
rivalry  among  them,  if  not  a  jealousy,  as  to  who  is  to  be 
the  most  successful  in  the  race,  so  that  we  are  not  very 
likely  to  bo  much  assisted  in  our  present  enquiry  from 
this  source.  Yet  the  experience  of  foreign  settlers,  who 
receive  consignments  of  plants,  and  that  I'rom  these 
firms,  if  we  could  but  get  hold  of  it,  would  be  far  more 
valuable  than  our  best-laid  schemes  grounded  on  theory, 
or  even  on  our  own  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
plants  under  the  particular  circumstances. 

Mr.  Fortune,  who  was  sent  out  to  China,  first  by  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  and  afterwards  by  the 
East  India  Company,  took  out  with  him  a  great  number 
of  plants,  and  also  brought  homo  with  him,  and  sent 
before  him,  a  still  greater  number  iu  very  good  preserva- 
tion, and  his  experience  in  packing  and  shipjnng  for  dif- 
ferent countries  is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  our  best 
private  collectors  abroad.  He  is  the  only  one  that  I 
know  of,  who  has  written  a  minute  account  of  all  his 
plans  under  the  most  recent  improvements;  and  every 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  ought  to  read  his 
accounts,  which  are  published  in  the  journal  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  particularly  in  a  paper  in  the  vol. 
for  isn,  page  \V>.  The  only  drawback  iu  his  expe- 
rience, for  general  purposes,  is,  that  the  whole  is  on  the 
Wardian  principle,  and,  therefore,  too  costly  for  most 
people,  as  our  correspondent  says.  In  a  thoroughly 
close  Wardian  case,  according  to  Mr.  Fortune's  expe- 
rience, not  a  drop  of  water  is  lost  from  liero  to  China. 
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Whon  I  first  rend  of  this,  I  tried  an  cxporimont  on 
]mrpose  to  jirovo  liow  far  tlie  same  ends  could  be  ob- 
tained by  dilferent  means,  and  witli  the  sole  view  of 
solving  the  diffieult  problem  of  transmitting  trees,  &c., 
to  Australia,  and  i  tbink  that  1  have  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  make  the  plan  as  easy  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
lly  experiments  were  tried  on  geraniums  iu  a  growing 
state,  and  they  are  not  the  easiest  things  in  the  woi'ld 
to  deal  with  in  this  respect;  but  I  am  almost  certain 
that  I  could  take  a  tliousand  of  them  out  to  New  Zealand 
without  much  loss,  and  if  so,  surely  a  few  hundreds  of 
fruit-trees  might  easily  be  managed  on  the  Same  prin- 
ciple, and  that  principle  is  involved  in  the  above  extract 
from  the  letter  of  our  correspondent,  in  that  part  which 
refers  to  the  wet  moss,  lly  a  very  simple  contrivance 
I  l;ept  moss  perfectly  damp  round  the  roots  of  a  dozen 
geraniums,  in  separate  parcels,  from  September  to  the 
end  of  March;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  so 
manage,  as  to  keep  the  moss  dam])  enough  for  any  i-oots 
all  the  year  round;  and  not  only  that,  but  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  I  could  carry  a  lot  of  mixed  ]ilauts  from 
any  part  of  the  world  to  any  other  part,  witli  much  less 
risk  than  can  be  done  by  the  best  Wardian  case  that 
over  was  made. 

As  soon  as  a  well-managed  AVardian  case  gets  into 
the  latitude  of  ^Madeira,  it  begins  to  fill  with  hot  vapour 
in  tlie  day  time,  and  this  vapour  condenses  into  a  shower- 
bath  every  niglit,  and  this  goes  on  until  you  reach  a 
long  way  beyond  the  line  or  equator,  and  we  all  know 
that  moist,  hot,  close  air  will  set  plants  growing  in  our 
hot  pits  in  the  dead  of  winter.  How  much  more  so, 
therefore,  within  the  tropics;  this  is  the  great  difficulty, 
and  an  insuperable  one,  under  Ward's  system.  Wr. 
Fortune  found  it  so,  and  he  gives  excellent  advice  how 
to  manage  tlie  ]dants  all  the  time  they  are  in  this  stew; 
but  then  his  directions,  to  be  of  any  avail,  would  reijuire 
a  person  to  go  on  board  on  purpose  to  attend  to  this 
very  thing,  and  that  would  be  like  writing  a  letter  and 
going  with  it  yourself.  Now  my  experiments  with  the 
gerauiunis  were  tried  purposely  to  get  over  this  very 
difficulty,  and  I  have  got  over  it.  Geraniums,  and  all 
other  plants,  may  now  be  carried  about  in  Wardian 
cases,  or  without  them,  and  be  kept  perfectly  damp  at 
the  roots  for  many  months,  witliout  a  possibility  of 
vapour,  dew,  or  even  the  least  dampness,  appearing  iu 
the  Wardian  case  or  the  packing-box  all  the  time,  and 
any  one  may  prove  the  experiment  before  sending  off 
jilants,  or  merely  to  satisi'y  curiosity.  Indeed,  I  should 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  many  of  our  readers  had  tried 
the  experiment  for  the  eiiriosity  of  the  thing,  and  that 
they  would  let  ns  know,  in  due  time,  how  far  they  suc- 
ceeded, in  order  to  put  the  question  on  a  proper  footing 
I'or  the  use  of  foreign  settlers  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  autumn  is  the  proper  time  to  pack  plants  for 
distant  settlements,  and  also  the  riglit  time  to  put  the 
following  experiment  to  the  test,  but  it  might  be  tried 
even  now  for  some  things.  In  September,  1848,  the 
geraniums  alluded  to  were  growing  in  pots ;  they  were 
pruned  in  the  usual  way,  and  allowed  to  break,  or  come 
into  growth,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  be  shaken  out 
of  the  pots,  for  being  changed  into  smaller  ones,  they 
were  put  under  the  following  process :  all  the  soil  was 
shaken  from  the  roots,  and  all  the  roots  were  preserved 
whole;  they  were  carefully  disentangled  from  each  other, 
and  as  carefully  coiled,  separately,  in  a  ball  of  fresh 
moss  from  the  woods,  the  quantity  of  moss  allowed  for 
each  plant  being  as  much  as  I  could  conveniently  bold 
in  both  hands,  or  say  a  ball  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter.  J'jaoli  ball  was  packed  as  tightly  as  I  could 
make  it  without  bruising  the  roots,  and  the  moss  was 
nearly  dry.  Some  balls  wore  tied  round  with  copper 
wire,  some  with  small  twine,  and  some  with  soft  matting, 
and  when  the  whole  were  finished  the  balls  were  soaked 
iu  water  till  they  liad  sucked  up  as  much  of  it  as  the 


moss  would  hold  ;  part  of  the  water  was  then  squeezed 
out,  but  not  much,  and  each  ball  was  enveloped  sepa- 
rately in  a  perfectly  air-tight  envelope ;  strings  were 
then  tied  half-way  up  the  plants,  with  loops  at  the  ends, 
by  which  the  plants  and  balls  were  hung  on  nails  all 
that  winter,  some  iu  a  dry  seed-room,  where  very  little 
light  reached  them,  some  in  a  living-room,  with  plenty 
of  light,  and  others  inside  a  south  aspect  window,  close 
to  the  glass  while  there  was  no  frost,  and  all  of  them 
were  kept  very  carefully  from  frost,  but  in  every  other 
respect  the  whole  were  allowed  to  take  their  chance. 
With  the  excejition  of  two  in  the  seed-room  having  lost 
a  little  of  their  tops  by  withering,  because  tlie  place  was 
too  dry  and  dark,  all  of  them  lived  out  the  winter  just 
as  well  as  if  they  were  in  pots  and  in  the  greenhouse, 
ouly  they  did  not  grow  much.  In  March  they  were 
unpacked,  and  the  moss  was  nearly  as  wet  as  when  put 
up  last  September,  and  I  am  sure  that  little  of  the 
moisture  was  lost  by  evaporation.  Every  one  of  the 
plants  made  fresh  roots,  which  spread  through  and 
throngli  the  moss,  and  I  could  not  see  that  those  in  the 
seed-room  made  fewer  roots  than  those  kept  against  the 
glass  of  the  window. 

Now,  can  we  suppose  any  cause  which  woidd  prevent 
these  geraniums  arriving  quite  safe  to  New  Zealand,  if 
the  stems  were  ke]it  i>erlectly  dry,  and  away  from  the 
influence  of  the  air,  as  in  a  Wardian  case,  the  balls 
being  well  packed  in  the  bottom  of  the  ease  in  carpenter's 
shavings,  or  in  any  other  dry,  light  material,  or  without 
a  Wardian  case,  but  in  a  strong  wooden  box,  quite  in 
the  dark  ;  I  think  the  latter  would  be  the  safest  plan,  as 
offering  no  excitement  to  growth,  as  the  glass  would  be 
sure  to  do  more  or  less  while  the  vessel  was  within  the 
trojiics.  If  a  gardener,  or  any  person  well  versed  in  the 
management  of  pot  plants,  were  to  go  out  with  a  lot  of 
plants  under  this  system,  a  Wardian  case  would  of 
course  be  far  preferable,  because  he  woidd  attend  to 
them  just  as  if  they  were  so  many  plants  in  a  green- 
house— open  the  case  to  give  air  at  all  times,  and  warm 
showers  when  they  offered ;  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
hot  latitudes  he  would  give  Midsummer  treatment — an- 
very  early  and  very  late,  and  a  slight  shading  wdiile  the 
sun  was  fierce,  and  so  on,  but  in  every  other  instance, 
darkness  and  freedom  from  air,  or  any  changes,  as  far 
as  possible,  would  be  the  safest  way. 

1  cannot  conceive  how  fruit-trees  on  a  voyage  to  New 
Zealand  could  be  benefited  by  being  packed  in  damp 
moss,  unless  the  moss  was  bound  up  air  tight.  One  would 
rather  siqqiose  the  wet  moss  would  be  injurious,  because 
iu  less  than  three  weeks  after  leaving  England  the 
vessel  would  get  into  a  climate  sulHciently  hot  to  cause 
the  moisture  to  rise  into  hot  vapour,  and  be  soon  lost 
altogether  in  a  rough  box. 

The  air-tight  material  that  I  used  for  covering  the 
balls  of  wet  moss,  I  received  from  the  Botanic  Gaiden 
in  Calcutta  a  few  months  previously.  It  was  a  fort- 
night longer  on  the  way  than  the  usual  coiu'se  of  the 
overland  mails,  owing  to  some  oversight  by  the  person 
entrusted  to  see  it  on  board  the  vessel.  Yet,  many  little 
bits  of  orchids,  not  better  than  cuttings,  were  quite  fresh 
iu  this  material  when  I  unpacked  a  set  of  little  wicker 
baskets  in  which  tlie  whole  were  put  up.  It  was  a  kind 
of  coarse  linen  clotli,  smeared  on  both  sides  with  wax  or 
some  comjiosition  of  a  waxy  nature;  any  piece  of  this 
cloth  would  hold  water  like  a  bladder,  and  after  doubling 
iqi  a  square  of  it  round  the  balls,  I  fastened  the  edges 
so  firmly  round  the  stems  of  the  geraniums,  that  I  could 
not  squeeze  out  the  least  moisture  from  the  moss. 

Since  then  I  have  tried  other  means  to  secure  the 
same  ends,  with  which  I  am  satisfied,  and  next  week  I 
shall  relate  them.  Meantime,  I  would  confidently  recom- 
mend tlic  principle  for  ])ackiug  fruit-trees,  &c.,  destined 
for  long  voyages  ;  I  wouUl  choose  dwarf  trees  two  years 
old,  from  the  graft  or  bud,  cut  in  the  strongest  roots,  eu- 
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volopo  them  siiiijJi/  in  moss,  just  as  these  gerauiums 
were  (louo,  and  tht'ir  heails  T  wonUl  pvuue  close,  tlien  1 
wouhl  hiy  down  two  of  the  lou;,'est  ot  them,  hciul  to 
head,  and  measinv  thfir  lougth,  and  then  innke  a  strong 
woodcu  case  to  aoeomodate  tlio  length  of  this  two  ;  the 
width  and  deptli  of  the  box.  wonUl  be  aeeonling  to  the 
uumhei'  of  plants.  1  would  pack  theui  thus — put  a  row 
of  trees,  side  by  side,  across  tlie  bottom  of  the  box, 
placing  the  balls  against  tlie  end,  and  jam  tliis  row  or 
layer  as  close  together  as  I  could,  then  place  a  strip  of 
wood  across  the  middle  of  the  balls,  press  it  down,  and 
nail  it  to  the  two  sides  of  the  box,  driving  the  nails 
from  the  outside.  Then  another  layer,  another  cross 
piece  over,  and  so  on  till  that  end  of  the  bos  was  full, 
and  I  would  pack  the  other  end  the  same  way;  all  the 
heads  of  the  trees  would  thus  point  to  the  centre  of  the 
box,  wliero  they  would  almost  meet.  As  the  packing 
went  on,  I  would  iiU  all  the  empty  spaces  between  tlie 
heads  of  the  trees,  and  between  tlie  balls,  with  dry 
shavings  from  tlio  carpenter's  bench,  and  when  the 
whole  was  finished,  and  the  lid  nailed  down,  you  might 
throw  the  box  from  the  top  of  the  Moumnent,  without 
disturbing  the  contents,  if  the  box  itself  could  withstand 
the  bounce.  D.  Beaton. 


:\IAXAGEMENT  OF   CAPE   HEATHS. 

{Continued  from  page  271.) 

Substitutes  for  Pots  .^nd  Potting. — The  grouping 
system  in  our  flower-gardens  has  done  much  to  break  in 
upon  time-honoured  systems  and  observances  in  the 
growing  of  plants.  The  first  turiiers-out  of  calceolarias, 
geraniums,  verbenas,  &c.,  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
doing  so  before  the  plants  had  been  nursed  and  petted 
with  pot  treatment.  Old  large  plants  were,  therefore, 
a  consideration.  It  would  be  seen  that  not  long  ago  a 
friend  and  subscriber  criticised  me  for  saying  anything 
at  all  as  to  preserving  old  plants,  when  young  ones  did 
so  much  better,  I  feel  confident  the  practice  ho  recom- 
mends will  succeed  perfectly  with  him.  What  would 
some  of  our  old  worthies  say,  to  see  thousands  of  these 
tender  plants  struck  in  autumn,  pricked  out,  trans- 
planted again  in  spring,  if  too  thick,  and  moved  easily 
in  May  to  the  flower-beds,  without  ever  seeing  a  pot  at 
all,  and  yet  growing  better  than  if  all  the  labour  of  pot- 
ting and  re-shifting  had  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  Yet, 
this  practice  which  saves  in  material,  and  s;ives  greatly 
in  labour,  is,  with  the  help  of  various  contrivances, 
becoming  every  year  more  prevalent. 

But  why  introduce  this  matter  in  the  middle  of  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  culture  of  Cape  Heaths?  For  two 
reasons — first,  though  from  various  circumstances,  such 
as  distance  from  heath  soil,  1  have  not  been  able  to  do 
anything  in  that  way  myself,  I  nevertheless  believe,  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  find  a,  Hc'iitheri/ 
iu  our  flower-gardens  as  common  as  a  Romry.  For  sucli 
a  department  of  the  garden,  we  have  many  hardy,  and 
nearly  hardy  Heaths,  but  to  enable  the  heathery  to  vie 
with  the  rest  of  the  garden  when  in  its  greatest  beauty, 
we  must  rely  chiefly  on  the  summer-flowering  Cape 
varieties.  Secondly,  befoi'e  we  can  generally  use  these 
plants  for  out-door  decoration,  we  must  procure  service- 
able plants  more  cheaply,  and  be  enabled  to  preserve 
them  with  less  labour,  than  the  constant  attention  to 
them  iu  pots,  such  as  I  have  described  would  involve. 
Many  keep  up  their  gardens  with  priuce-Uke  liberality, 
yet  the  prevalent  feeling  is  to  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  pleasure,  at  the  cost  of  the  least  ]iossiblc  outlay.  The 
([uestion  under  such  circumstances,  is  not,  what  do  wo 
think?  but,  what  are  we  to  do?  Tiie  treatment,  so  far 
as  we  have  gone,  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  small  pri- 
vate establishments;  that  to  which  we  shall  for  a 
moment  refer,  would,  we  think,  be  the  most  profitable, 
where  great  numbers,  rapidity  of  growth,  either  for  sale. 


planting  out,  or  placing  in  pots  for  the  greenliouse, 
combined  with  the  least  trouble,  were  the  several  con- 
siderations. 

Keeping  these  objects  in  view,  I  should  proceed,  so 
fai'  as  tlie  propagating  is  concerned,  exactly  as  recom- 
mended iu  former  papers;  but  wIlcii  the  pricking-olf 
season  came,  I  would  have  long,  narrow,  shallow  earth- 
enware boxes,  instead  of  small  pots  or  shallow  round 
pans.  Our  excellent  coadjutor,  Mr.  liohson,  mentioned 
some  circular  drain  tiles  as  excellent  things  for  sowing 
peas,  &c.,  in.  These  I  have  used  many  years,  not  only 
for  this  purpose,  but  for  propagating  all  kinds  of  half- 
hardy  and  tender  plants.  Now,  1  should  prefer  earthen- 
ware boxes  about  the  size  of  drain  tiles,  but  with  a  flat 
base  instead  of  a  round  one, —  say,  length,  nine  to  twelve 
inches;  width,  two-and-a-half  to  three  inches;  depth, 
three  inches  inside  measure,  made  thin  and  light,  with 
several  holes  in  the  bottom.  My  e.xperienco,  even  with 
drain  tiles  with  their  ends  filled  up,  warrants  me  in 
stating  that  when  once  such  oblong  vessels  come  into 
use  for  all  sowing  and  pricking-out  purposes,  jiots  and 
round  shallow  pans  would  soon  be  out  of  date.  Now, 
it  is  necessary  that  small  plants,  such  as  rooted  heath 
cuttings,  should  hejirst  pricked-out  in  moveable  vessels, 
that  we  may  place  them  where  we  choose,  either  to  en- 
courage  growth,  or  to  give  them  a  hardening-ofl' process. 
In  placing  two  rows  of  young  plants,  one  row  close  to 
each  of  the  sides  of  these  vessels,  the  plants  have  all  an 
equal  chance.  But  in  what  are  they  superior  to  small 
pots  and  largish,  round,  shallow  pans?  They  are  su- 
perior in  economy  to  both,  in  standing  close  side  by 
side,  cither  iu  a  pit,  or  on  shelves,  and  thus  not  one 
inch  of  room  is  lost,  as  must  be  the  case  with  circular 
vessels;  and  then,  again,  they  are  superior  to  small 
pots,  in  being  not  so  liable  to  heats  and  colds,  parchings 
and  delugings,  while  the  plants  also  escape  the 
dwindlings  and  dampings  which  not  nnfrequently 
assail  those  ])laccd  iu  the  centre  of  round  pans. 
Rapid  growth,  economy  of  space,  and  a  minimum  of 
attentiou,  are  thus  secured. 

As  soon  as  these  little  plants  had  well  filled  their 
space,  we  should  have  a  bed  ready  for  their  reception, 
managing  it  so  that  the  planting-out,  if  possible,  should 
take  place  iu  the  early  summer  or  late  spring  months. 
Here  I  wish  my  pen  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Beaton  or 
an  Appleby,  for  1  have  not  done  much  in  this  way  with 
heaths,  though,  from  my  jiractice  with  various  and 
allied  families,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  its 
answering.  In  fact,  with  only  a  little  more  nicety,  it  is 
just  the  same  plan  as  is  followed  by  uurserymcu  in 
growing  all  the  hair-rooted  American  plants.  Those 
who  witnessed  the  splendid  exhibition  of  American 
plants  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  at  Chiswick,  could 
see  nothing  insuperable  in  moving  heaths  in  a  similar 
manner,  as  the  mode  of  rooting  is  almost  identical. 

Well,  the  bed  is  to  be  made,  and  to  be  covered  with 
glass,  at  least  when  deemed  necessaiy,  and  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  walls  of  some  sort;  turf,  earth  water- 
proofed with  tar,  double  wooden  walls,  brick,  if  liollov/ 
and  double  all  the  better,  as  it  is  amazing  to  those  who 
never  witnessed  it,  how  cosy  and  dry  plants  can  be  kept 
in  winter  in  such  pits.  The  bottom  of  this  pit  should 
be  on  the  same  level,  rather  higher  than  the  external 
surface.  This  should  receive  a  good  dose  of  salt  and 
lime,  to  destroy  everything  iu  the  worm  way,  then 
covered  with  at  least  six  inches  of  rough  open  matter, 
in  the  way  of  drainage,  and  then  supplied  with  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  of  peat ;  the  rough  next  the  bottom, 
and  the  finer  at  the  top,  mixed  for  several  inches  with 
silver-saud.  The  same  pit,  with  slight  additions  ol 
material,  would  last  for  many  years.  In  this  we  would 
plant  our  young  heaths,  from  five  to  twelve  inches  sepa- 
rate, according  to  their  size,  and  their  slow  or  quick 
growing  properties.     Somo  very  likely  would  rci^uirc 
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more  room  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and  they  could 
citlier  be  jioltcd  or  again  transplanted.  The  groat  tiling 
would  be,  by  less  air,  a  moistisli  atrnosplicrc,  and  shade 
IVom  very  brigiit  sunshine,  to  secure  rapid  growlli 
during  the  first  lluee  or  i'onr  niontlis  alter  planting,  and 
then  to  give  more  air,  and  I'nll  e.\posure  to  light,  without 
the  glass.  Tlio  liarder  the  wood  was  tluis  rendered,  tiie 
less  danger  would  there  lie  of  milileiv  during  the  winter. 
With  plenty  of  air,  and  a  small  hot-water  pipe,  there 
need  be  no  danger  at  all.  Large  useful  plants  may  thus 
be  ))rocured  more  quickly,  and  at  a  tithe  of  the  labour 
of  tliose  lirouglit  forward  in  pots.  The  bother  in  water- 
ing is  rednced  to  a  mininuim.  OiU'O  llie  ground  is  well 
soal;ed,  it  will  not  want  tlie  water-jiail  for  a  time,  and 
any  one  may  he  sent  to  do  it,  provided  he  gives  plenty. 
1  forgot  to  mention  that  there  must  he  holes  in  the  sides 
of  the  pit,  to  allow  any  e.\tra  moisture  freely  to  eseajie. 
In  very  liot  weather,  evaporation  may  bo  lessened  bv 
covering  tiio  surface  of  the  soil  with  moss.  By  moving 
or  transplanting  such  plants  once  or  twice  a  year,  there 
will  never  be  any  dilliculty,  cither  in  potting  them,  or 
transferring  them  to  beds  out  of  doors. 

In  tlie  lirst  case,  good  large  iioweriug  plants  could  be 
more  quickly  procured.  In  the  second  case,  the  plants 
woidd  require  to  be  returned  to  the  jiit  before  the  frosts 
of  autumn.  1  already,  in  fancy,  see  vineries  and  orchard 
houses,  with  raised  peat  borders  inside,  for  preserving 
heaths  during  the  winter,  intended  for  flower-garden 
summer  display.  If  any  of  our  friends  have  a  few 
plants  they  wish  to  rattle  on  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible,  and  have  a  single-light  bo.\  unappropriated, 
they  cannot  do  Ijetter  than  follow  this  mode' indicated. 
The  plants  will  thrive  as  well  as  under  the  oue-sl[ift 
system  of  potting,  and  entail  less  care  and  nicety.  I  am 
doubtful  if  umler  either  modes  the  plants  will  be  as 
continuous  as  in  the  progressive  njode  of  shifting  and 
potting  first  referred  to  ;  at  least,  under  my  few  ti'ials  in 
planting  out  and  then  re[)ottiug,  and  nuich  practice  in 
giving  large  shifts,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
extra  rapidity  in  forwarding  to  maturity  is  accom- 
panied with  a  more  caily  decay,  'i'his,  I  think,  would 
be  prevented  in  the  case  of  tlioso  gi-owu  for  flower- 
garden  purposes,  by  the  frequent  moviugs  they  would 
receive ;  but  time  and  practice  alone  could  nuiko  us 
certain. 

Watering. — In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  may 
mention  that  the  frequent  cause  of  failure  in  the  case 
of  young  plants  would  be  avoided;  c.\tra  dryness, 
and  stagnant  moisture,  being  alike  tlicir  ruin  in  arti- 
ficial cii-cumstanccs.  The  natural  locality  and  circum- 
stauees  of  the  plant,  as  described  by  common  travellers, 
furnish  no  true  data  of  themselves.  I  recollect  a  ease 
in  poiut,— some  nice  [ilauts  were  burned  to  death  by  a 
July  sun.  Theii'  owner  got  conviiu^ed  that  watering 
was  next  to  useless  in  such  weather,  for  had  not  l\lr.  A., 
just  returned  from  the  Cape,  told  him  that  in  the  dry 
season  all  vegetation  seemed  to  dry  up  and  languish ; 
but  no  sooner  did  a  rattling  tliuudcr  shower  come,  than 
every  busli  and  brake  was  grceu,  if  not  blooming.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  the  lieaths  were  not  sulijected  to  such 
a  burning  heat,  lor  they  are  found  chieily  not  in  the 
plains  near  the  Cape,  liut  on  liill  and  mountain  sides 
somewhat  in  the  interior.  There,  no  doubt  at  times, 
they  feel  thirsty  enough  ;  but,  secondly,  their  roots  are 
not  confined  to  a  red  pot  for  the  sun  to  beat  upon  ; 
there  is,  in  all  proliability,  some  surface  covering  to 
blunt  the  force  of  its  rays,  the  roots  may  range  where 
they  list,  they  arc  kept  cool,  even  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  moisture  from  the  surface ;  and  as  long 
as  tlie  sun  keeps  on  the  process,  the  mountain,  from  its 
inward  recesses,  will  yield  a  supply  so  huig  as  there  is 
any  left  to  yield.  Some  miglit  imagine,  that  because  in 
the  interior  we  approach  nearer  the  equator,  that  theiv- 
fore  it  must  be  e.\cessively  hot,  even  on  lofty  hills ;  but 


the  statements  of  intelhgent  men  tell  us  that  it  is  not 
so  ;  nay,  that  oven  on  the  confines  of  the  colony,  and  in 
what  is  termed  British  Cafiiaria  and  Calfraria  I'roper, 
lofty  hills  are  covered  with  green  herbage  to  tlieir  sum- 
mits ;  a  fact  wliich  furnishes  us  with  a  rea.son  wliy  a 
race,  whose  property  consisls  in  their  cattle,  should  he 
loathe  to  leave  them,  and  also  wliy  others  should  be  so 
anxious  with  slender  claims  to  seize  them.       It.  I'lsu. 


rilOPAGATION  OF  EXOTIC  OKCHlDACEiE. 

{CviUiiiticU  from   2>af/t:   'M7.) 

BnAssiA. — A  large  genus,  which  grows  quickly,  and 
soon  makes  fine  plants;  consequently,  soon  aHbrds  good 
pieces  for  increase.  Cut  olf  in  spring,  from  a  large 
plant,  a  leading  pseudo-bulb,  with  two  or  three  back 
bulbs  attached  ;  pot  these  in  the  right  compost,  and 
place  them  in  a  warm  ]iart  of  the  orchid-house;  shade 
more  than  common  till  they  begin  to  grow,  then  water, 
and  treat  them  like  the  rest. 

BuoioiiiosiA. — All  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  of 
slow  gi'owth.  The  only  way  to  increase  them,  is  either 
to  break  up  a  large  ]ilant  into  several  divisions,  or  to 
take  olf  two  or  three  back  bulbs,  place  them  upon  naked 
blocks,  and  keep  them  rather  dry,  till  the  dormant  buds 
hrcali,  which  they  are  very  tardy  to  do.  Afterwards 
give  a  free  sujiply  of  water  Irom  the  syringe  till  the 
growth  is  perfected. 

Blhli.nutoxia. — Increase  this  in  the  same  way  as 
BroiKjhtoiiia.     It  is,  however,  more  free  to  grow. 

Calantue. — A  terrestrial  genus  to  which  there  have 
been  very  lately  some  fine  additions,  and  more  aie  ex- 
pected shortly.  They  are  readily  increased  by  division. 
The  only  care  required  is  to  give  less  water  to  the 
divisions  than  to  established  jilants.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  we  had  a  nice  plant  of  O.  masuca,  and  as  we 
grow  for  sale,  it  was  desirable  to  increase  it  as  uuich  as 
possible.  The  only  plant  we  possessed  pushed  forth  in 
April  a  strong  young  shoot,  and  in  due  time  sent  Ibrlh 
roots  also  ;  as  soon  as  these  had  reached  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  the  shoot  was  cut  olf  close  to  the  old 
pseudo-bulb,  and  was  immediately  potted  in  the  compost 
suitable  for  the  genus.  A  gentle  watering  was  given  it, 
and  certainly  rather  to  our  surjirisc,  but  to  our  great 
satisfaction,  it  continued  to  grow,  and  before  the  snmuu'r 
was  over  made  a  very  resiiectable  plant.  At  the  same 
time  the  old  plant  lUd  not  die,  but  sent  out  another  shoot, 
which  also  established  itself  during  the  summer.  Since 
that  we  have  never  wanted  for  O.  masuca.  Whether 
such  Jilants  as  C  veslita,  and  those  new  species  we 
have  alluded  to,  can  be  projiagated  similarly,  requires 
time  to  prove.     We  have  no  doubt  they  may. 

Ca5iai!otis. — These  beautiful  plants  branch  so  freely, 
that  there  is  no  dilfieulty  in  increasing  them  to  any 
extent.  They  will  bear  cutting  as  easily  as  a  geranium. 
Largo  speeiuicus  may  soon  be  made  by  cutting  the 
shoots  into  lengths,  attaching  them  to  a  tall  block  of 
wood  covered  with  moss,  into  which  they  will  strike  root 
freely,  and  grow  quickly,  so  as  to  completely  bide  the 
block.  In  this  way  Mr.  Bassett  formed  his  splendid 
specimen  exhibited  at  Cliiswick,  in  l^.'iO.  See  description 
in  The  Cotx.vge  CrAr.iiENEii  bir  that  year. 

Catasetlm. — A  large  genus  of  singular  plants  with 
tall  pseudo-bulbs.  To  increase  them,  take  otl'  the  back 
one  made  the  previous  year  ;  place  them  upon  naked 
blocks,  and  when  they  shoot,  syringe  them  gently  every 
morning.  The  time  to  take  them  olf  is  when  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  and  leqiiire  potting. 

CvrrLEYA. — (Jiio  ot  the  largest  and  handsomest  genera 
in  the  whole  tribe.  Every  grower  is  anxious  to  know  how 
to  increase  these  beautiful,  and,  in  many  instances,  ex- 
pensive plants.  For  many  scarce  ones,  such  as  C. 
AcklamlUi,  C.  hulbusa,  C.  maxima,  O.  maiyiiiata,  and  C. 
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siijurhii.  11  little  exlni  cave  is  needful,  iu  order  to  insure 
success  in  iucieasin;^  tiiein.  U'liis  extra  care  consists  in 
choosing  two  urtliive  liacU  liiilbs,  and  with  a  slini|)  liiiile 
<-iittins  out  11  piece  of  the  rlii/oum,  or  leadins,'  root-stoei; 
that  connects  the  psendo-luilbs  tof;et)icr.  Let  this  cut 
lie  riitlier  more  tliau  half  through  the  stem,  hut  he  oaie- 
I'ul  that  the,  liiiife  iloes  not  Kli|i  entirely  through  it. 
Leave  the  )ilaiits  then  entire,  till  the  dorniant  buds  at 
the  haso  of  the  had;  huihs  hegin  to  swell  and  show 
>-igus  of  growth,  then  cut  out  a  litllo  more,  leaving  only 
tho  bark  underneath  entire.  The  bud  will  then  swell 
rapidly,  and  just  bel'oro  it  shows  a  leaf,  divide  it  entirely 
Ironi  the  old  plants  ;  take  it  carefully  away,  and  fix  it  to 
a  naked  block  of  wood  projiortioned  to  its  size;  hang  it 
up  iu  a  shady  jiarl  of  tlio  orchid-house  and  syringe  it 
daily.  In  a  very  short  time  the  bud  will  grow  and  fresh 
roots  will  appear,  and  then,  with  proper  attention,  the 
young  plants  will  he  secured.  Other  kinds  of  L'dttlei/ti, 
such  as  0.  liiliiiiltt,  U.  Mossito,  and  O.  Jiiirrisonii,  may 
have  the  back  luilbs  cut  olf  at  once,  potted  iu  the  usual 
way,  be  tied  liruily  to  short  sticks,  watered  but  little  at 
lirst,  and  more  as  they  grow.  In  this  way,  all  the  more 
eoiniuon  and  hardier  kinds  may  be  readily  increased. 

Chvsis. — 'J'his  lianilsoine  genus  should  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  rhizoiua,  and  leaving  the  parts  in  the 
basket,  or  pot,  or  block,  till  tho  back  bulbs  begin  to 
grow.  As  soon  as  the  new  roots  appear,  take  the  pieces 
oH'  from  the  established  plants,  and  place  them  on 
blocks,  with  a  little  green  moss.  Syringe  slightly  every 
da)',  and  in  other  resjiects  treat  them  like  the  old  pdauts. 
In  three  years  tliey  will,  if  properly  managed,  pi'odiice 
flowers.  T.  Ai'I'leby. 

(To  he  funlliiiied.) 


ME.  GLENNY   ON    FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  PiireNH  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  our 
beddnig-out  Uowers.  it  is  naturally  flimsy,  and  seems 
inclined  lo  continue  so  ;  we  have,  it  is  true,  seen  occa- 
sionally a  seedling  of  thicker  te.xture,  and  when  such  au 
ttdvauoe  is  obtauied,  it  should  be  taken  away  with  one 
or  two  bright-coloured  ones,  and  the  seed  carefully  saved 
from  the  thicker  one  only.  Rut  people  cai'elessly  save  seed 
from  anytliiug  and  everything,  and  llio  objectionable 
character  of  the  flower  seems  permanent;  but  wo  feel 
certain  it  is  to  be  overcome — if  one  will  come  thicker  in 
the  petal,  others  may  be  obtained  thicker  still.  With 
otu'  present  varieties,  an  hour's  sun  makes  them  look 
half  dead,  and,  however  dillieult  it  may  seem  to  change 
their  te.xture,  it  is  to  bo  done,  as  well  as  it  was  done 
with  the  hollyhock,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  IJaroii, 
of  Safl'rou  Waldon,  was  impro\'ed  from  a  flimsy  and 
poor,  to  a  good,  leathery,  strong  petal,  that  stands  any 
weather.  We  do  Jiot  say  that  tho  petunia  will  ever  be 
capable  of  standing  four  or  five  hours'  sun,  but  that  it 
uuiy  be  very  considerably  improved  iu  the  hands  of  any 
one  who  wiU  set  about  it  iu  the  right  way,  we  feel  iiiute 
assured.  There  is  this  diil'erence  between  the  manage- 
ment which  is  necessary  and  that  which  is  now  generally 
adopted  :  those  who  raise  seedlings  may  perhaps  go  so 
far  iu  the  right  direction  as  to  save  from  the  best 
flowers ;  they  perhaps  go  carefully  over  their  seedling- 
bed,  and  mark  haU-a  dozen,  or  more,  which  they  think 
remarkable;  they  are  very  lai-gc,  or  very  nicely  formed, 
or  the  parties,  who  are  really  attentive  to  properties, 
may  go  so  far  as  to  select  the  thickest  petals,  and  care- 
fully save  all  the  seeds  from  the  few  thus  promoted, 
and  the  next  year  they  have  another  bed,  on  which  the 
hunting  for  improved  varieties  is  just  as  hopeless;  and 
all  this  comes  of  saving  the  seed  of  the  favourites  among 
hundreds  of  worthless  things.  The  proper  way  is,  to 
separate  them  immediately ;  removal  to  another  place 
is  more  objectiooable  than  throwing  away  the  bad  ones. 


Wo  rocorainend  that  when  a  bed  of  seedlings  begins  to 
bloom,  the  instant  tho  liist  llower  on  a  plant  opens,  its 
fate  should  be  decided  ;  if  no  improvement,  pull  it  out 
and  throw  it  away,  and  if  there  be  one  of  flue  form,  very 
brilliant  (dolour,  thicker  jielal,  or  good  habit  ap|iears, 
Ihrow  a  gauze  over  it;  but  tho  removal  of  every  common 
thing  should  bo  instantaneous  whim  it  can  bo  detected 
by  the  opening  flower,  until  you  have  nothing  in  the 
bed  but  the  selected  few,  and  these  may  then  be  un- 
covered. There  will  be  a  manifest  im|iroveuient  in  the 
ne.xt  produce.  This  sowing  of  seed  may  bo  rendered 
still  more  elfective  by  potting  all  the  plants,  and  bloom- 
ing them  in  siiiidl  [lots.  Have  a  bed  ready,  away  from 
all  other  petunias,  and  the  instant  a  flower  opens  that 
exhibits  an  improvement,  turn  it  out  of  the  jiot  into  the 
bod,  getting  rid  of  the  others  as  you  please,  giving 
them  or  throwing  them  away  if  you  can  do  nothing 
else.  The  few  you  select,  on  the  lirst  good  flower 
apiK'ai'ing,  will  then  yield  good  seed.  If,  by  overlook- 
ing it,  any  one  gets  a  few  flowers  out  before  you  see 
it,  they  might  become  fcrtilizinl  with  the  rubbish,  but 
all  tho  mischief  will  be  got  rid  of  by  picking  ofl'  every 
open  flower  before  bedding  out. 

The  chief  improvements  to  bo  looked  for,  are — 1st. 
Thick  petals ;  iind.  round  form ;  ;ird.  brilliantcolours ;  ith. 
line  shrubby  habit.  There  is  no  plant  easier  to  manage 
than  the  petunia,  for  a  friend  of  ours  who  cultivated 
mignonette  in  pots  for  tho  market,  having  a  packet  of  seed 
given  to  him,  sowed  at  the  same  lime,  and  in  the  same 
manner ;  thinned  them  out  to  four  or  live  plants  in  a  pot ; 
kept  them  in  the  same  frame,  and  subjected  them  to  the 
same  treatment,  and  although  they  were  good-for-no- 
thing as  varieties  when  tlicy  bloomed,  they  were  capital 
specimens  of  well-grown  plants,  and  would  have  been 
better  had  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  jioL  them  singly, 
instead  of  leaving  them  like  his  mignonette,  four  or  live 
plants  in  a  pot.  He  who  wishes  to  begin  should  pick 
for  himself,  from  a  nurseryman's  collection,  balfa-dozen 
which  come  nearest  to  our  description  of  wfiat  is 
wanted,  and  first  picking  ott'  all  the  open  flowers,  bed 
them  out  together  somewhere  away  from  all  others  of 
the  family,  and  then  follow  out  our  hints.  They  will 
thus  gain  a  season;  for  to  buy  petunia  seed,  and  raise 
plants,  would  be  hopeless,  and  to  a  young  beginner, 
heartless  work.  Petunias  will  strike  under  a  hand-glass 
in  a  common  border ;  but  all  cuttings,  from  no  matter 
what  plant,  can  be  facilitated  iu  rooting  by  the  bottom- 
heat  being  slightly  greater  than  the  heat  above,  and 
when  a  good  variety  is  obtained  it  should  be  propagated. 

(James  S.,  Reading.) — Camellias  are  worthless  when 
ragged  at  the  edges,  and  thin  in  the  flowers.  Neither  of 
the  varieties  are  worth  propagating.  The  light  one  is 
the  best,  but  Presse's  Eclipse  is  better. 

(K.J- — 'i'he  flowers  of  the  Cinerarias  will  come  better 
yet;  not  one  of  the  varieties  deserved  the  character 
given  to  them  by  the  raiser,  or  the  pa]ier,  but  they  will 
be  much  better  then  they  are  now,  for  the  growth  is 
evidently  starved- 

PoLYANTuusEs  (J.  W. ). — Flowcrs  too  small  if  the 
plant  is  strong,  but  the  worst  fault  is  that  they  are  uu- 
eipial,  and  will  never  make  a  good  truss.  (L.  L.J. — 
"'The  side  truss"  is  rather  promising  than  otherwise, 
but  we  do  not  wonder  at  so  few  being  good,  and  none 
being  new  iu  character.  We  have  already  said,  that  for 
colour  and  general  properties,  the  pin-eyed  flowers  beat 
the  others,  and  when  we  want  to  raise  good  show  flowers 
with  some  novelty  about  them,  we  shall  save  the  seed 
from  the  pin-eyed  varieties,  and  iiu]iregnate  them  our- 
selves with  the  pollen  of  the  best  we  have.  There  will, 
jierhaiis,  not  be  one  thrum-eyed  llower  among  fifty,  but 
it  is  the  only  cliance  of  novelty.  'L'he  polyanthuses  saved 
from  our  show  varieties,  come  tho  same  thing  over  and 
over  again,  for  they  fertilize  themselves.  The  thrum 
being  above  the  pistil,  and  actually  covering  it  so  that 
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one  cannot  get  at  the  one  without  disturbing  the  olhcv. 
In  tlie  pin-eyed  varieties,  tlie  pistil  is  above  the  thrum, 
and  therclbre  it  gets  fertilized  I'rom  others,  and  gives  ten 
times  more  novelty  and  variety.  In  fact,  wo  can  im- 
pregnate them  as  we  like. 


VERBENA  CULTURE. 
{Continued  from  page  321.) 
Insects. — There  are  two  kinds  that  prey  upon  the 
verbena,  unhappily  both  familiar  enough  to  any  one 
possessing  a  garden ;  even  a  greenhouse  or  a  stove  are 
subject  to  them,  for  they  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  our 
cold  climate  out  of  doors,  and  can  brave  the  heat  of 
our  hottest  and  moistest  stove.  We  need  hardly  name 
the  green  j!;/  and  the  red  spider. 

()u  neglected  plants  these  two  destructive  pests  are 
sure  to  prevail,  even  to  the  death  of  the  plants,  whether 
out  of  doors  or  under  glass.  Continued  rainy  weather  i 
will,  it  IS  true,  be  inimical  to  their  progress,  but  the 
return  of  fine,  warm  weather  will  allow  tliem  soon  to 
get  ahead  again,  provided  no  means  are  used  to  arrest 
their  progress. 

The  means  to  destroy  the  green  fly  are  simple  enough, 
yet  certain.  In  the  frames,  tobacco-smoke  is  the  old- 
fashioned  and  least  injiu'ious  of  any  yet  known  ;  the 
best  and  simplest  way  is  either  by  using  Brown's  funii- 
gator  or  a  fumigating  bellows,  these  are  much  safer  than 
any  vessel  containing  fire  with  the  tobacco  laid  upon  it.  ; 
If,  however,  those  instruments  are  not  at  hand,  then  use 
a  shallow  garden-pot,  with  holes  at  the  side,  and  with  a 
wire  round  it,  and  another  wire  stretclied  over  it,  to  form 
a  handle ;  place  some  red-hot  cinders  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  and  put  the  tobacco  upon  it  after  you  have  it 
in  the  frame,  and  then  watch  it  closely.  If  the  least 
appearance  of  flame  arises,  pluck  it  out  instantly,  it  is 
the  llame  that  does  the  mischief  of  scorching  the  leaves; 
if  no  blaze  appears,  take  it  out  as  soon  as  the  frame  or 
pit  is  fairly  tilled  with  smoke,  shut  down  quite  close, 
and  cover  up  with  mats  to  keep  the  smoke  in  as  long  as 
possible.  Next  morning  examine  the  insects,  and  if 
they  are  all  dead,  give  a  smart  syringing  to  wash  them 
olf  tlic  plants.  Shoidd  any  be  found  alive  repeat  the 
apjilication  of  smoke  the  following  evening,  and  that  is 
almost  sure  to  destroy  all  that  may  have  escaped  the 
first  dose. 

Plants  growing  in  the  open  air,  and  infested  with  this 
small  pest,  are  more  ditficult  to  clear  of  it.  The  same 
herb  furnishes  the  means  in  the  shape  of  an  infusion; 
a  pound  of  tobacco  will  make  four  gallons  of  tobacco-tea 
or  water.  Strong  tobacco-water  may  be  procured  from  the 
manufacturers,  but  this  requires  reducing.  With  this 
tobacco-water  syringe  gently  the  verbena  plants  as  they 
are  growing  in  the  beds ;  the  best  time  is  during  a  still 
evening,  when  there  is  no  appearance  of  rain.  The  next 
morning  give  the  plants  a  smart  syringing  with  clean 
water,  this  will  wash  ofl'  the  dead  insects  and  refresh 
the  ]ilants  greatly.  When  the  plants  are  in  flower  this 
syringing  with  tobacco-water  cannot  be  applied  without 
injuring  the  blooms  ;  in  that  case,  provide  some  Scotch 
snuir,  and,  with  a  dredger,  dust  the  plants  over,  avoiding 
tlie  llowers ;  this,  if  done  dexterously,  will  have  a  good 
etlect.  The  syringe  must  be  in  requisition  the  following 
day  to  wash  off  the  snuff,  care  being  taken  not  to  wet 
the  llowers.  In  very  bad  cases,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  cut  oil'  all  the  flowers,  and  give  the  plants  a  good 
dressing  with  tobacco-water,  &c.,  in  the  same  way  as  if 
there  were  no  flowers  upon  them.  Again,  if  llie  insects 
are  but  partially  ])resent,  that  is,  only  upon  a  plant  here 
and  there,  they  might  be  destroj'ed  by  placing  a  Inand- 
glass,  or  any  close  vessel,  over  the  infected  plants,  and 
lining  it  with  tobacco-smoke,  closing  the  vessel  tight 
down  upon  the  soil.     If  the  insects  are  not  very  nume- 


rous, they  might  even  be  picked  off  with  the  lingers, 
crushed,  and  destroyed  at  once.  All  this  may  ajipear 
trifliug  to  the  mere  grower  of  flowers ;  but  to  him  who 
is  anxious  to  bring  his  flowers  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection,  no  point  of  culture,  however  trifling,  will 
appear  needless  to  attend  to. 

The  lied  Sjiider. — Uf  all  the  insects  that  annoy  the 
plant  grower,  there  is  none  so  destructive  as  this,  and, 
what  is  worse,  none,  perhaps,  so  difficult  to  extirpate, 
especially  in  the  open  an,  on  such  plants  as  the  verbena 
with  small  wrinkled  leaves.  In  the  hoUows  of  such 
leaves  they  dwell  in  security.  Yet,  being  so  destructive, 
they  must  be  checked,  or  vain  will  be  the  efl'ort  to  grow 
these  flowers  for  exhibition.  The  most  useful  and 
effective  remedy  fur  the  red  spider  is  long  continued 
rainy  weather,  thus  showing  that  wet  is  what  they 
abhor.  This  natural  remedy,  however,  is  not  at  our 
command,  neither  does  it  apply,  or,  at  least,  it  cannot 
reach  our  plants  under  glass.  It  is  true  we  can,  to  a 
certain  extent,  imitate  tlie  showers  that  fall  from  the 
clouds,  and  we  can,  by  means  of  a  bent-nozzled  syringe, 
wet  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, — the  grand  citadel  to 
which  the  enemy  retires  during  the  continuance  of  the 
(to  him)  pelting  storm.  No  doubt  frequent  syringing 
wUl,  in  a  great  measiu'e,  prevent  their  increase  ;  but 
when  they  have  become  so  numerous  as  visibly  to 
injure  the  health  of  the  plants  by  turning  the  leaves 
yellow,  and  thus  debilitating  their  powers,  strongei'  I'eme- 
dies  must  be  tried.  Sulphur  is  one  ;  but  it  will  not  kill 
the  insects,  it  only  renders  tlie  leaves  unlit  for  food,  and 
thus  either  starves  them  to  death,  or  causes  them  to  seek 
food  in  some  other  quarter.  It  is,  thcrelbre,  an  useful 
application,  and  should,  whenever  any  of  the  leaves 
appear  spotted,  be  dusted  upon  and  under  tliem,  as 
much  as  may  appear  necessary,  or  till  the  leaves  where 
the  insects  lodge  are  covered  with  it.  In  dry  weather, 
by  way  of  prevention,  use  the  syringe  regularly  and 
freely,  both  to  the  plants  in  pots  and  those  jilanted  in 
the  open  air.  Strong  soap-water  will  hill  them ;  and 
young  plants  in  pots,  that  have  any  of  these  insects 
upon  them,  miglit  have  their  heads  dipped  in  soap- 
water,  which  would  efi'ectually  clear  them  of  these  tiny 
enemies.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  common 
brown  soap  in  five  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  should  be 
used  whilst  in  a  tepid  state.  Tbis  remedy  is  difficult  to 
apply  to  planted-out  jdants,  and,  besides,  would  be  too 
expensive;  but  for  young  plants,  it  is  an  excellent 
application,  of  coiu'se  applying  to  other  plants  as  well 
as  verbenas.  We  once  saw  a  row  of  gooseberry  trees 
that  had  been  thoroughly  wetted  with  soap-water,  and 
were  as  gi'een  and  healthy  as  possible,  whilst  the  ad- 
joining row',  that  had  not  been  washed,  were  as  yellow 
as  if  in  the  autumn  of  their  existence.  We  never  wit- 
nessed so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  powers  of  any 
insect-destroyer  as  that  presented.  T.  Ai'pleby. 


ARTICHOKES  AND   HORSERADISH. 

Although  the  Artichoke  can  scarcely  be  called  hardy, 
yet  we  seldom  see  any  pains  taken  to  protect  it  through 
the  rigours  of  our  winter,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
when  severe  ones  occur,  the  plant  is  so  hu'  injured  as  to 
require  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer  to  recover 
itself,  to  say  nothing  of  producing  useful  large  heads  for 
table  purposes,  (-)ne  thing,  and  that  a  very  important 
one,  tends  more  to  its  neglect  than  many  others — that 
is,  the  apathy  or  unconcern  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  most  people,  who  have  no  wish  to  assume  a  pecidiar 
taste,  by  patronising  what  no  one  else  cares  for.  But 
we  by  no  means  wish  to  disparage  this  vegetable — our 
purpose  is  rather  directed  to  the  means  proper  to  take 
to  jiromote  its  growth  and  utility ;  and,  beginning  with 
that,  we  may  say  the  artichoke  likes  a  dry,  sound,  oj)en 
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piece  of  q:roiiiul,  ncitlicr  too  damii,  now  ou  tlio  other 
baud,  too  shallow,  liootiu^  deejily  in  the  ground,  it 
cauuot  ho  expected  to  jiroduce  good-sized  glohular  heads 
in  any  (luautity,  if  its  roots  he  denied  that  depth  of 
soil  wliidi  is  necessary  to  resist  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
dog-days;  neither  can  wo  expect  the  plant,  which  is,  at 
host,  only  half-hardy,  to  stand  tlie  winter,  when  its  whole 
system  is  charged  with  the  moisture  it  derives  from  the 
damp  position  allotted  it;  therefore,  when  it  is  in  reality 
wanted  in  good  condition,  it  must  be  treated  generously, 
and  in  point  of  produce,  for  a  given  space  of  ground, 
few  things  do  better,  one  of  the  principal  failures  being 
the  damaged  condition  it  is  often  seen  in  when  spring 
returns,  and  which  cannot  well  be  prevented  by  the 
means  always  at  command,  but  much  may  be  done  by 
timely  applying  some  protective  matter,  as  a  small  coni- 
cal heap  of  straw,  litter,  or  leaves,  or  it  may  be  green  fir- 
tops,  furze,  fern,  or  any  other  shelter,  only  do  not  let 
such  darkening  matter  entirely  cover  the  foliage,  other- 
wise you  only  riui  into  one  extreme  by  avoiding  another. 
Wo  have,  while  in  the  south  of  England,  often  seen  arti- 
chokes stand  the  winter  with  no  other  covering  than 
their  own  dead  leaves  lying  about  them,  but  usually 
some  other  covering  is  necessary. 

We  will  suppose  them  to  have  passed  through  the 
winter  safely,  and  the  middle  of  ilarch  to  have  arrived. 
It  is  now,  therefore,  time  to  uncover  them,  dig  around, 
and  dress  them  up,  and,  if  necessary,  to  make  new 
]ihintations,  as  offsets  can  now  be  easily  taken,  which 
will  make  flue  plants  bj'  autumn,  and  probably  bear 
then.  We  need  hardly  point  out  that  trenching,  dung- 
ing, and  well  preparing  the  ground,  is  necessary  to  ensure 
success  ;  such  routine  business  presents  itself  in  loo 
evident  a  manner  to  require  even  a  notice  here.  It  is 
usual  to  plant  them  three  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  four 
feet  between  the  rows ;  this  is  none  too  much,  but  the 
first  season  a  slight  crop  of  something,  as  lettuce,  or 
radish,  might  be  taken  off  the  ground  between  the  plants ; 
and  later  ou  the  ott'sets  of  the  artichokes,  if  they  go  on 
all  right,  will  occupy  the  whole  space,  and  generally 
produce  fine  heads,  after  the  old  plants  have  ceased 
bearing,  thereby  carrying  ou  the  crop  until  a  later 
period. 

HoRSER.iDisH. — This  useful  vegetable,  and  pernicious 
weed — for  the  gardener  knows  it  by  both  appellations- 
is  often  banished  to  some  out-of-the-way  place,  where, 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  dirt,  it  is  seen  struggling 
for  an  existence  with  couch,  water-grass,  and  other  weeds 
peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  has  often  been  dug  over  to 
extract  any  roots  that  are  at  all  fit  for  use,  until  the 
complaints  from  the  kitchen,  conveyed  through  the  poor 
garden  boy,  that  they  cannot  any  longer  use  such  stufl', 
forces  the  gardener  to  adopt  means  to  have  a  better 
article  another  season,  and  accordingly  he  sets  about  it 
at  once,  and  his  attentive  eye  soon  finds  out  a  suitable 
position,  where  a  deep,  damp,  but  not  clayey,  soil  exists, 
and  sulBciently  removed  from  the  usual  promenades  of 
garden  visitors,  as  its  appearance  is  seldom  such  as  to 
add  grace  to  the  spot  it  occupies.  Then,  having  dug, 
or  rather  trenched,  this  ground  two  feet  deep,  and  buried 
dung,  or  other  enriching  matter,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
trench,  he  takes  advantage  of  some  dry  day  early  in 
]\larch,  and  with  an  iron  crowbar,  or  other  ponderous 
tool,  as  a  dibber,  he  makes  holes  at  least  eighteen  inches 
deep,  in  rows  not  less  than  two  feet  apart,  and  about 
one  foot  plant  from  plant.  Into  those  holes  he  drops 
the  crown  of  a  bead  of  horseradish,  some  two  or  thiee 
inches  in  length,  and,  allowing  the  hole  to  remain  open,  he 
leaves  the  oroj)  so,  unless  the  situation  be  one  secure  from 
the  attacks  of  game,  and  other  vermin,  and  then  he  either 
sows  or  plants  some  slight  crop  on  the  ground  between. 
We  need  hardly  observe,  that  the  crowns  so  dropt  in  ought 
to  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  not  lodge  half-way — the 
moistiu'e  of  the  ground,  and  what  earth  will  naturally 


fall  in,  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive,  without  being 
entirely  imnun-ed  ;  but  if  they  are  so,  they  arc  sure  to 
foreo  tiieir  way  up  to  the  top,  unless  very  damp  indeed ; 
in  fact,  so  tenacious  is  this  plant  of  life,  tliat  when  small 
portions  of  it  get  into  the  sip.iarcs  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  eradicate  it  again.  No  ordinary 
weed  holds  its  place  with  more  pertinacity  than  does 
this  favourite  accompaniment  to  that  emblem  of  English 
hospitality,  "  Boast  Beef; "  and  we  believe  the  vexation 
arising  from  its  tenacious  habits  is  the  means  of  its 
being  denied  that  culture  due  to  its  worth. 

The  best  plantation  of  horseradish  wc  ever  saw  was 
on  a  peat  bog,  where  a  depth  of  some  four  or  five  feet  of 
black  peat  soil  rested  on  a  bed  of  pipe-clay;  tins  place, 
intersected  by  open  ditches,  was  also  planted  with 
fruit  trees,  with  a  varied  result,  of  which  I  may  speak 
hei'eafter  ;  but  its  most  useful  crop  was  horseradish,  ot 
which  some  two  or  three  acres  were  grown  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  and  such  pieces  of  clean,  straight,  and 
sound  roots  I  never  saw  before  nor  since.  But  as  every 
one  does  not  possess  such  a  spot,  it  may  be  very  well 
grown  by  adopting  the  means  mentioned  above  ;  and 
its  site,  often  being  one  not  coveted  by  other  things, 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  found  in  the  environs  of  tho 
kitchen-garden. 

Kitchen-Gaeden  Sundries. — Cauliflower  Plants  that 
have  been  standing  in  hand-glasses  and  frames,  must 
now  have  full  exposure  both  day  and  night ;  in  fact,^  we 
presmue  them  to  liave  been  so  inured  to  currents  of  air 
the  last  few  weeks,  that  their  planting  out  might  now  be 
proceeded  with,  provided  tho  weather  and  other  things 
be  favourable  ;  but  if  severe,  or  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  a 
continuance  of  cold,  blighting,  easterly  winds  occiu', 
they  had  better  remain  wliore  they  are  for  a  week  or  two 
longer;  the  middle  of  March  is  not  a  bad  time  to  plant 
out  those  expected  to  produce  the  second  crop  ;  the  first 
we  suppose  to  be  those  occupying  the  hand-lights,  and 
after  being  duly  thinned  to  remain  where  they  are. 
Thin  out,  and  plant  on  some  well  prepared  piece  of 
ground,  the  AuUunn-soun  Onions,  which  the  mildness  of 
the  winter  has  allowed  to  stand  iniinjured.  It  olten 
happens  that  those  planted  out  excel  those  left  to  bulb 
on  the  seed-bed.  Where  no  autumn  ones  were  sown, 
and  cannot  be  obtained,  a  very  good  substitute  may  be 
had  by  planting  some  of  the  small  ones  of  last  summer's 
growth,  as  recommended  in  our  essay  on  onions;  these, 
though  never  making  handsome,  good  keeping  onions, 
yet  form  tolerably  largo  bulbs,  and  carry  on  the  con- 
sumption uutQ  the  rijjcning  of  the  spring  crop ;  and  wo 
are  always  averse  to  plunder  it  in  the  middle  of  its 
growth,  in  the  manner  we  have  seen  some  obliged  to  do, 
when  the  demands  of  a  large  family  left  them  no  alter- 
native. Onions  for  seeding  should  also  be  planted  now; 
and  those  who  grow  only  for  their  own  use,  will  see  tho 
propriety  of  selecting  tlie  best  bulbs.  It  is  common  to 
choose  the  largest  for  that  purpose,  and  those  a  little 
grown  are  often  taken,  simply  because  they  are  unfit  for 
other  use  ;  now  we  think  this  latter  plan  objectionable, 
because  in  planting  such  bulbs  it  cannot  be  said  they 
are  the  best  kee]jiug  ones — and  we  all  know  their  keep- 
ing property  is  one  of  the  best  they  have.  In  planting, 
allow  them  about  eigliteeu  inches  each  way,  and  only 
slightly  cover  the  bulb.  Leeks  required  for  seed  may  ; 
also  be  planted  out,  but  they  are  of  less  moment  than  j 
onions  and  some  other  things. 

Attend  to  things  in  the  course  of  forcing,  and  as  tlic 
season  advances  more  air  may  bo  admitted.  lihnharh 
that  has  been  producing  some  time  may  now  be  relieved, 
and  some  slight  protection  placed  over  it,  to  enable  it  to 
endure  the  cold  weather  that  may  yet  be  expected;  other 
crops  wc  su])pose  to  be  following.  Sea-hale  may  now  be 
had  in  less  than  half  the  time  it  took  before  Christmas, 
and,  after  this,  seclusion  from  the  air  is  all  that  is 
wanted,  as  this  vegetable,  contrary  to  many  others,  is  in  | 
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most  esteem  when  that  iioeossary  ugciit  to  successful 
vegetation  is  vvithlield  from  it,  to  u  great  extent.  I'ro- 
cccd  with  the  planting  of  PuUttuc.i,  and  Bmai}  Beans 
for  the  second  criip  may  also  now  he  put  in.  L)ig  and 
prejiare  ground  intended  i'or  small  seeds,  so  that  when 
wanted  it  may  he  in  the  hest  possible  order  calculated 
to  insure  a  vigorous  growth.  J.  Kobson. 


ALLOTMENT  FARMING   FOR  MARCH. 

Mixed  Cisoiting. — Although  this  practice  may  not  be 
recumiiiendeil  in  a  g.iKral  way,  yet  there  are  rnauy  cases  iu 
which,  by  jiulieious  iiuiiiagcmcMt,  something  e.xira  maybe 
done.  Mixed  cropping,  liuwever,  requires  nmch  forecast, 
it  must  not  be  settled  by  the  nhiui  of  the  mojiieut;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  tluit  the  jilan  should  embrace  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  times  of  sowing  or  planting,  as  well  as  the 
times  ot  gatht-ring,  together  with  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  habits  of  growth  of  the  crops  iu  <piestion,  and  tlieu- 
capabilities  of  a  partial  dejinvation  of  light :  without  such 
considerations,  we  say,  do  not  attempt  it.  We  have  seen, 
with  regret,  hosts  of  cases,  during  a  whole  life  of  gardening, 
in  which  the  cropper  was  chucKling  over  his  double  crops, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  lie  was  a  loser  both  in  ulti 
mate  prolita  and  in  amount  of  labour.  The  injudiciously 
mixing  together  mere  annual  crops,  such  as  beans,  peas, 
spinach,  lettuce,  .tc,  is  not  so  very  material ;  not  so  when 
root  crops  are  mixed,  as  the  Swedes,  mangold,  carrots,  tVc, 
the  bulk  and  ipialily  of  which  depend  on  a  whole  summer's 
elaboration  through  a  free  ndnnssion  of  light  aud  circulation 
of  air.  No  marvel  that  our  working  population  should  not 
comprehend  the  importance  of  a  fn'e  admission  of  light  to 
certain  crops ;  in  conversations  with  farmers,  for  many 
yeai'.s,  we  have  never  been  aljlo  duly  to  impress  them  with 
the  importance  of  it,  at  least,  not  one  in  a  score.  Talli  to 
them  about  the  inrtueuce  of  light,  indeed!  or  about  the 
elaboration  of  the  sap ;  they  seem  to  have  only  one  idea 
about  it,  and  that  is,  that  the  ascending  sap  enters  at  once 
into  tlie  x)otato  or  turnip,  and  is  at  once  assimilated  without 
ceremony.  As  for  the  ageucy  of  the  foliage,  they  seem  to 
have  no  distinct  idea  of  it,  and  are,  indeed,  tolerably  indif- 
ferent about  the  matter. 

We  lately  saw  an  opinion  expressed  in  some  agricidtural 
paper,  that  one  ton  of  Swede   turnips,  from  well  cultivated 
upland  loams,  is  fairly  worth  thirty  hundreds   from  low  and 
light  soils  ;    and   we  do  heartily  believe  that  llie  writer  is 
tolerably  correct.     And  why?     The  writer  did  not  ventui'e  I 
on   this  little   understood  ijuestion  ;    but   our  temerity  will  ! 
draw  us  in.    A  steadier  growth,  and,  by  conseiiuence,  a  more 
cerlaiu    adnussion  of  light  to   all    portions  of   the   leaves, 
render  the  secretions  richer,  or  more  perfect.     This  is,  we 
are  aware,  a   broad  (piestion   to  open,   and   has   chemical 
bearings ;  we  do  not  presume,   therel'ore,  to  say  that  our 
solution  comprises  tlie  whole  of  the  subject,  but  merely  that 
it  accounts  in  the  main   fir  such   thtfurence  in  ci'Ops.     The 
kidney  potato  grown  on  stilf  loams  is  ipiite  a  ditfercnt  plant 
to  look  at,  from  the  same  kiud  on  loose  and  rich  sandy  soils; 
those  on  the  clays  will  stand  firmly  up  when  in  full  growth,  1 
those  on  loose  and  rich   soils  will  generally  squat  about  in  i 
all  directions,  aud,  of  course,  render  useless  all  those  por-  i 
tions  of  the  foliage  thus  deprived  of  the  solar  light.     With  i 
such  cases   may   be  classed   what   otir  farmers  here  term  ' 
"  llig;,'y  "  corn,  that  is  to  say,  corn  overgroiMi ;  and  whatever 
may  be  said  by  our  chemists  about  the  absence  of  this,  or  \ 
the  presence  of  that,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  light, 
not  only  perpendicularly,  but  sideways,  is  enough  of  itself 
to  account  for  it. 

Thus  mucli  as  paving  the  way  to  a  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  mixed  cropping,  to  which  we  now  return. 

Koor  Ckops. — As  before,  we  lalie  these  as  the  base  of  all 
really  proiilable  schemes.  If  the  cottager  has  a  pig  (uiany 
iu  these  parts  possess  a  cow),  they  are  of  such  service  that 
all  pig-feeding  without  the  ctdturc  of  roots  is  uphill  work; 
and  this  at  once,  if  sound  doctrine,  points  to  the  propriety 
of  allowing  every  industrious  labourer  a  little  land:  it  is,  iu 
very  truth,  a  national  affair.  .\  man  cannul  be  thoroughly 
contented  uirle^s  be  be  somewhat  comfortable,  and  who 
shall  dispute  the  soundness  of  that  policy  which  would  at 


least  place  the  means  conducive  to  contentment  within  the 
reach  of  every  industrious  member  of  society?  We  cannot 
here  forbear  observing,  and  we  crave  a  moment's  indulgence 
from  our  readers  for  a  little  digiession,  that  if  e\K'Yy  in- 
dustrious mechanic  or  labourer  liad  a  quarter-of-an-acre  of 
well-cultivated  soil  {ciiltivutcd  hi/  hh  own  haiiifs)^  and  once 
took  a  thorough  pride  in  cultural  matters,  little  temptation 
would  be  presented  to  turn  demagogue,  ijoacher,  or  incen- 
diary. 

Combinations  v/itii  Swedes.  —  These,  as  their  name 
implies,  are  of  northern  origin  ;  they  are,  therefore,  hai'dy, 
ami  can  do  occasionally  with  the  dull  skies  pecidiar  to 
northern  climes.  The  period  of  sowing  is  of  course  the  end 
of  April,  or  beginning  of  May;  and  the  time  dining  which 
they  require  the  greatest  amount  of  light,  we  slii;iidd  say 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  September.  Cul- 
tural operations,  too,  must  be  had  in  consideration;  these 
prevail  chiefly  tlirough  June  and  .July,  ^^'e  woidd  have 
nothing  amongst  Swedes  in  August  and  September,  and  as 
for  any  other  crop  during  the  latter  pait  of  the  cidtiu'al 
period,  it  is  plain  that  to  accomplish  it  the  Swedes  must 
be  jdaced  beyond  usual  distances.  Ground  intended  for 
Swedes  nnght  carry  early  cabbage,  of  the  August  sowing, 
winter  lettuce,  spinach,  or  even  early  Longpod  or  IMazagan 
beans ;  the  latter  sliould  have  lieen  sown  in  the  end  of 
.laiuiary,  but  if  soaked,  and  set  to  gernnnate  speedily,  m,ay 
yet  do.  In  most  of  these  cases  we  would  place  the  Swede 
rows  ( double  I  forty  two  inches  apart,  ami  we  would  have  a 
double  drill  of  either  crop  in  the  centre  ;  the  turnips,  also, 
ultimately,  in  double  drills,  that  is  to  say,  the  rows  iu  paiis, 
about  nine  inches  apart.  Of  course,  any  of  these  crops 
must  be  got  in  immediately,  and  the  seeds  soaked  to 
hasten  them. 

Co.iiBiKATioNS  WITH  BIanoold. — Tliis  root  reqiures  all 
the  light  possible  during  August  aud  September,  aud  room 
for  cultural  operations  through  June  aud  July.  The  same 
crops  aud  coiu"se  of  culture,  therefore,  as  the  Swedes,  will 
be  eligible  here,  hut  for  mixed  cropping,  forty-eight  inches 
may  be  allowed. 

Combinations  witu  the  1'otato. — These  must  be  classi- 
lied  for  such  purposes  into  early  and  late,  although  few  will 
venture  to  entertain  the  idea  of  late  ones  in  these  days.  It 
is  a  practice  in  Cheshire  to  plant  very  early  kinds  in  beds 
or  "luitts"  (bouts?),  and  to  plant  ox  cabbages  in  the 
alleys ;  and  very  proHtable  crops  we  have  known  in  this  way. 
Some  dibble  broad  beans  along  each  side  of  the  butts; 
these  two  answer  pretty  well.  We  like  tall  winter  greens 
amongst  them  ;  the  potatoes  in  double  drills,  the  greens  in 
single  ones.  Thus — plant  early  potatoes  in  the  first  week 
of  February,  the  drills  in  pairs,  leaving  three  clear  feet 
between  eacli  two  outei'  rows  : — The  potato  drills  oue  foot 
apart.  Let  some  green  kale,  Brussels  sprouts,  or  thousand- 
headed  cabbage,  be  sown  in  the  second  week  of  February, 
if  possible,  in  a  warm  corner,  and  protected  as  radishes. 
Prick  out  the  plants  on  good  soil,  in  the  end  of  March, 
rather  thickly,  for  the  longer  their  stems  the  better,  if  stfput. 
The  potatoes  being  earthed-up  and  cleaned  thorouglily  by 
the  middle  of  May,  introduce  the  greens  in  each  centre, 
the  Brussels  sprouts  in  double  rows,  the  plants  about  nine 
inches  distant,  the  kale  a  foot,  and  the  thousand-head  cab- 
bage twenty  to  thirty  inches.  By  the  time  the  iiotatoes  are 
taken  up,  the  greens  will  be  getting  tall,  and  will  receive  an 
earthing-up  iu  the  act  of  taking  up  the  potatoes.  As  soon  as 
the  potatoes  are  up,  Swedes  may  be  planted  in  double  drUls, 
or  rommoii  turnips  may  be  sown,  or  coleworts,  sown  in  the 
end  of  May,  planted.  These  things  we  have  often  grown 
together,  and  highly  recommend  as  one  of  our  most  profit- 
able combinations. 

Carrots. — This  is  so  delicate  in  the  young  state  that  few 
combinations  will  suit.  To  be  sure,  we  may  combine  any 
two  crops  by  allowing  extra  room,  but  this  is  nonsense. 
The  only  principle  of  combination  we  recognise  is  one 
which,  taking  ailvautage  of  ffie  habits  and  jieriods  of  one 
crtip,  enables  the  cultivator  to  gani  a  month  or  two;  in  other 
words,  to  turn  ground  to  profit  for  a  while,  which  would 
otherwise  be  idle ;  and  all  this  without  any  particular  sa- 
crifice as  to  the  principal  crop.  As  to  the  carrot,  everybody 
kn.>ws  that  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the  grub,  so  much  so, 
that  iiuiny  are  deterred  from  attempting  its  eiiUure,  although 
one  of  the  most  valuable  roots  in  cultivation,  if  successfid. 
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Such  beiug  the  case  witU  onrselvos,  wo  liavo  been  in  the 
Imbil  of  sowing  iiUurnatc  rows  ol'  [lar.snips  wilh  tlio  carrots. 
ir  lbl^  carrots  sii^cuutl,  ami  get  past  tlio  niiiliUo  of  August, 
tlio  parsnips  may  bo  lu'avily  Ibiniioil,  or  all  drawn  up  pro- 
urossivolj,  and  yivcn  to  llic  cow  or  plys.  At  this  prricjd  tbcy 
nro  oxcoudinj^dy  succnU'nt  anil  rich,  and  t<)ps,  roots,  and  all, 
will  bo  greedily  devoured,  wliilsl  tlio  cottier's  wile  will  be 
able,  with  soiuo  boiling  peas,  and  a  bit  of  i'at  bacon,  to  make 
a  lirsl-ralo  soup  for  Ibo  bairns.  There  is  little  trouble  in 
this  ;  uo  sacrifice,  and  it  is  a  capital  plan.  I'arsnip-secd  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  cheapest  seed  in  the  covuitry  ;  Ibm-  ounces 
is  amply  sutlicienl  tnr  any  allolnient  man,  and  that  will  cost 
him  sixpence.  The  ground  being  thoroughly  worked,  the 
parsnips  may  be  sown  iu  the  middle  of  JMarcli,  not  sooner, 
and  the  carrots  in  the  early  part  of  April,  or  they  may  be 
s.iwn  together  in  tho  last  week  of  March,  in  drills  about  a 
loot  apart — the  pai-snips  sown  very  thinly  indeed. 

Jir.o.M)  IJiiANs. — ^Of  all  the  crops,  this,  perhaps,  does  the 
bast  harm,  introduced  amongst  others,  requiring  but  little 
cull  Ural  operations,  and  sustaining  themselves  erect  until 
dead  ripe.     They  seldom  do  harm  if  planted  thinly. 

Vii.\s  should,  if  possible,  bo  sown  at  the  exterior  portions 
of  the  garden.  These  cannot  succeed  when  deprived  of 
sunlight  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

IjusiNKSs  Of  THE  Se.vson.^O«(u/j  suwiiiij  sliould  take 
place  within  the  first  twelve  days  of  Miu'cb.  Om-  plan  is  to 
sei/x  on  a  plot  of  ground  which  had  been  well  manured 
siime  eiglit  or  twelve  mouths  previous,  and  trench  it  deep. 
Tboy  succeed  best  some  shallow -rooting  and  fibrous  crop, 
especially  one  which  has  not  been  troubled  wilh  grubs  cir 
insects.  AVo  mark  out  four-feet  beds,  with  fifteen-inch 
alleys,  and  throw  up  two  or  three  inches  from  the  latter 
before  sowing,  for  the  more  elevated  tho  beds,  the  quicker 
the  rijiening-olT  is  performed;  we  expect  a  good  cn^p  of 
winter  coleworts  as  their  successors.  All  those  things  being 
prepared,  wait  until  the  surface  is  dusty,  and  then  sow, 
tieading  the  seed  in  firmly.  A  very  little  soil  may  be  thrown 
over,  just  covering  the  seeds  evenly ;  the  rake  we  do  not  use. 
In  the  coiu'se  of  a  week  or  two,  when  the  soil  is  i)articularly 
dry,  we  xiass  tlic  roller  over  the  beds,  which,  when  finished, 
loidi  like  a  sound  and  elevated  turnpike-road ;  sojnetimes 
alarming  folks  with  deUcato  nerves.  We  buy  Spanish,  I'or- 
lugal,  Glolie,  Reading,  and  .James's,  and  mix  them  all  to- 
gether, sorting  them  out  wlieu  harvested. 

i'.utsNii's. — The  first  week ;  deep  ti'euclied  soil,  the  ma- 
nure low  down. 

AiiTiCHoiiES,  IIk  Jerusalem. — Directly,  three  feet  by 
eighteen  inches ;  any  poor  soil  wiU  do.  WeW  adapted  for 
Lli\isious,  or  for  rough  boundary  plots. 

C.VBiiAGES. — Directly  dig  deep,  and  manure  well 
PjiAs. — A  full  smnmer  crop  forthwith.      The   I'russian  oi' 
green  imperial  for  cottagers. 

Lettuce. — Plant  out  directly,  on  rich  soil,  and  sow  a 
sprinkling  of  Ady's  cos. 

WiNTEit  Greens. — Some  time  this  month  sow  green  kale, 
Savoys,  Brussels  sprouts,   itc.     They  should   be   earlier  or 
later,  according  to  the  plot  they  are  hitended  for. 
Leees. — Sow  dii'ectly ;  rich  soil. 

Spinach. — Immediately ;   the  round  kind,  between  some 
other  crops. 
liED  Cabbages. — Plant  for  pickling. 
Onions,  eok  Seed. — Plant  directly. 
Shallots. — Lose  no  time  in  idantiug. 
Bho.uj  Beans. — Plant  a  breadtli  for  the  latest,  shortly. 
Potatoes. — The  earlier  these  are  finished  the  better ;  late 
planting  is  a  gambling  transaction. 

Manujmcs, — Those  who  have  neglected  handling  their 
muck  heap  must  lose  no  time.  This  business  should 
always  be  performed  as  early  in  spring  as  possible,  choosing 
a  dry  period  for  it.  formerly  no  distinction  was  made — to 
dig  in  dung  of  some  khid  was  enough.  The  extension  of 
root-cropping,  however,  as  the  true  basis  of  improvement, 
and  the  best  eci:)nomy,  has  led  to  a  distinction  in  these 
things.  (Jur  advice  is,  use  a  drill  mixture  to  all  nwl  craps, 
independent  of  what  coarse  manure  may  be  dug  in.  As  a 
general  jdan  we  say,  select,  in  turning  the  dung-liill,  all 
the  crumbling  and  finer  material  which  generally  lies  near 
the  bottom;  this,  hmise  somewhere  iu  the  dry  weeks  befure 
wanted.  Let  the  cliiuniejs  be  swept  and  the  soot  added  to 
the  heap,  to  which  a  little  salt,  say  one  part  iu  twenty,  may 


be  added.  All  charred  weeds  and  rubbish,  also,  rdiould  by 
all  moans  be  put  to  the  heap,  and  any  old,  spent  tan,  leaf- 
soil,  i^c. ;  this  material,  well  blended,  ami  applied  in  tho 
drill,  will  set  tho  young  plant  on  its  legs  in  half  the  usual 
time.  All  this  looks  very  fussy,  no  dnubt,  to  some  people; 
but  they  nu)y  rest  assured  that  'W/ic  tl'nil  tiuilkr"  sort  of 
folks  are   likely  soon  to  be  left  iu   a  fearful  minority. 

As  advice  before  parting  for  a  few  weeks  we  say,  "re- 
member that  tlio  insect  and  animal  world  are  as  alive  to 
returning  spring  as  the  ctUtivator,  and  plans,  offensive  and 
defensivi',  must  be  laid  without  delay.  We  still  stick  to 
cinder-ashes  and  view  sawilusl  as  a  slug  and  bird  lepellant; 
a  little  (luii'k-lime  should  also  be  at  hand. 

And  now,  with  our  famed  Nelson,  let  us  add,  "England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duly."  Let  us  all  bo  uji  and 
doing,  and  with  li'uo  old  English  plucl<  make  up  our  miuds 
to  atlvance  every  year.  The  cottager  has  truly  advanced 
socially,  let  him  take  care  that  the  same  progress  takes 
place  industrially.  ItoBiiUT  Eiuungton. 


AWARIAN'S  CALENDAU.— Mahcu. 

Jii/  J,  II.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  The  Bee-keeper's  Guide." 
Hives. — Having  already  described  the  hives  I  most  ap- 
proved  of  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  i  will  now  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  newly-invented  one  of  my  own.  Convinced  as  I  have 
for  some  time  been  of  the  many  advantages  arising  from 
having  every  hivo  fitted  wilh  bars,  1  have  at  length  con- 
structed a  square  .straw  Itive  of  that  kind,  which,  from  its  in- 
e.\pensiveuess,  I  trusted  woidd  have  come  within  the  reach 
of  almost  every  cottager ;  but  since  putting  together  the 
little  items  of  cost  for  its  several  parts,  I  fear  that  J  am 
mistaken,  for  it  can  cost  but  little,  if  any,  less  than  eight 
shillings.  The  hive,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  of  siruu;  and 
perfectly  square,  13J  inches  by  l^lj,  fitted  with  eiglil  bars, 
of  one  inch  and  an  eighth  wide,  with  a  cover  of  wood — the 
bars  ai'o  kept  iu  their  places  by  zinc  fittings.  The  openings 
in  the  crown-board  are  so  placed  as  to  allow  of  one  large 
glass  or  two,  or  three  small  ones,  lieing  worked.  It  is  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  by  a  milk-pan  only,  in  the  winter, 
and  in  the  summer,  whilst  glasses  are  on  (which  maybe 
covered  with  an  iild  straw  hive),  by  a  milii  pan  and  /,inc 
shade.  i''rom  the  facility  given  by  the  bars  to  renew  the 
combs,  this  hivo  may  be  expected  to  stand  for  many  yeai's, 
therefore,  two  or  three  coats  of  paiut  shoidd  be  given  it  before 
the  bees  are  put  into  it,  and  an  additional  one  every  year  or 
two  afterwards ;  and,  as  a  further  means  of  preserving  it  from 
decay,  the  tiooi'-board  should  be  the  exact  size  of  the  hive  ; 
so  that  the  drip  ironi  the  milk-pan  clears  it,  a  slight  pro- 
jecture  in  front  for  alighting  must  of  course  be  allowed; 
but  by  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  milk-pan  the  dri]i  may 
be  made  to  escape  this  also. 

INIiLD  Winter. — The  very  great  number  of  fine  day.s  we 
have  had  this  winter  have  made  my  bees  so  active,  as  to  lead 
me  to  expect  they  will  some  of  them  require  feeding  ere 
long,  although  I  was  very  liberal  to  them  in  the  autumn. 
At  present  all  appear  to  be  thriving,  and  iu  some  of  the 
strongest  of  them,  I  inurgine  that  breeding  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  week  or  two,  from  the  number  of  grubs  and 
imperfectly-formed  bees  that  are  brouglit  out  every  fine  day. 
Feedino. — i'rom  tho  unusual  mildness  of  the  season, 
greater  attention  must  be  given  to  feeding  than  is  usually 
necessary,  or  many  stocks  will  be  lost.  A  gentleman,  writing 
to  me  from  Nottingham,  on  the  Cth,  says  : — "  I  know  not 
how  your  bees  have  fared,  but  it  has  lieen  a  most  disastrous 
winter  with  me — 1  have  lost  six  stocks  by  famine  and 
robbers." 

Early  Gathebing. — I  oliserved  my  bees,  on  the  first  of 
February,  busily  employed  in  collecting  pollen  from  the 
Winter  Aconite,  and  now  (the  middle  of  February)  tliey  ai'e 
as  busily  engaged  every  sunny  liotu'  amongst  their  favourite 
crocuses,  and  also  upon  the  blossoms  of  the  Andiis  ultmla, 
which  well  deserves  to  bo  classed  amongst  early  bee-llowers, 
and  cultivated  as  such. 

Hay  hands. — I  have  put  in  practice,  with  my  own  bees, 
what  I  recommended  last  month,  namely — covering  some 
of  my  hives  wilh  hay-bands;  the  good,  should  any  be  found 
to  arise  from  it,  in  promotiug  early  breeding,  sliall  be  com- 
municated iu  due  course. 
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DESTnuerioN  of  Stocks.-I  very  ™"'='\/-^p'^,'„.'°,!e'™ 
by  letter,  as  well  as  by  the  newspapers,  hat  ou  Ueian 
apiarian  friend,  Dr.  Bevan,  has  been  a  *"1f «  .''>  ^'W/^,'" 
teii-ible  inmulations.  His  lovver  rooms  were  ^\\^\^''fj',2 
n  water,  and  his  apiary  (more  than  al  '^°  ™" >  «f ^^^^^^^ 
swent  away.  I  can  readily  imagine  how  ho  feels  this  loss 
?:;^'at  lUs  Advanced  a,e  (approaching  --'y  ■  "^uTo' 
his  .a-eatest  source  of  amusement,  the  loss  ot  ^^h  ch  will  not 
onl  he  felt  by  himself,  hut  by  tlie  apiarian  world  gei^eraU^' 
for  I  believe  lie  liad  some  experiments  in  progress,  which  il 
he  had  been  successtnl  in,  would  have  been  given  to  the 

ub  c  I  trust  the  loss  of  his  bees  will  be  made  up  to  nm 
bv  tlie  bee-keepers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Hereford,  each  one  sending  hira  a  stock. 


THE   MANAGEMENT  OF  GEESE. 

{Concliiikd  from  par/c  200.) 
After  the  geese  with  their  young  have  l^'^'^"  »l;°f  J-^jJ^ 
or  five  weeks  on  the  common,  they  are  theii  '^^Pf '"   t^j^ 
able  to  support   themselves;    and   being   belter   vegetable 
ledeis,  aui\hri^ing  better  on  grass,  than  any  other  sort  o 
noultrv  they  wiU  now  grow  rapidly,  and  will  reciuire  little  oi 
fio  hand-feeding  nntU  they  are  sold  to  the  farmer  to  stubb  e^ 
At  this  sta-e  they  may   be  also  left  out  at  nights  ou  tl  e 
"on  but  they'must'be  still  almost.daily  l-^^d  after  m 
order  that  the  young  ones  may  not  get  intermixed  with  other 
flocks,  which  they  are  still  liable  to  do;  and  tlie  sooner  the 
su-ay  ones   are  agam  put  among  then:  own  flock  t'"-  better 
for  if  allowed  to  remain  many  days  with  a  strange  dock  it 
is  tUflicult  to  get  them  to  haunt  with  their  own  atlei«aids 
When  they  do  get  mixed  among  others,  the  easiest  way  to 
reco^er   hem  is°to  use  a  stick  four  or  five  feet  long,  with  a 
crook  at  the  end  of  it  similar  to  a  shepherd's  ci^ok    with 
which  vou  c.in  single  out  your  own,  by  passing  the  crook 
™und  the  neck  of  the  gosling.     This  feat  >-qu,res  some 
dexterity  in  doing,  in  order  to  avoid   an  attack  ot  the  old 
ones  for  they  will  surround  you  mth  threatening  gestui-es 
and  loud  hissing,  and   wiU   wait  the   oppor  umty   of    om 
stooping  to  pick  up  the  youug  one,  when  it  not  ciua 
doin"  sS  you  wUl  most  probably  receive  a  blow  from  behind 
fiom  the  wings  of  the  old  gander,  which  together  with  a 
not  very  Pleasint  nip  with  his  bill,  will  tend  to  quicken  your 
moUn/ent  exceedingly..    After  the  eoslings  get  older  they 
do  not  so  readily  intermix  with  otlier  flocks,  except  in  case 
of  a  fox  paying'them  a  visit,  which  he  someUmes  does,  and 
commits  sad  havoc  among  tliem.  ,    .    | 

Another   source   of  profit  denved  from  geese   ^le  tl  eu 
feathers  and  quills,  but  these  are  now,  as  ^^  ^^^^    f°\"'  I 
greatly  deteriorated  in  value  to  what  they  used  to  be--tlie  1 
price  of  the  latter  being  liardly  eqmvalent  to  the  trouble  o    ; 
plucking  them.     Even  in  "  the  good  old  times  of  l  nee 
Bess,"  ?he  goose  seems  to  have   been  greatly  va  "e^.  "o 
onlyasadahitydisb,but  also  for  her  qu.Us  «nd  '^"^1"    '  ; 
for  Roger  Ascham,  tutor  to  that  queen,  ni  speakmg  ol  the  • 
goose,  says-"  Well  fare  thee,  gentle  goose,  which  br.ngeth 
to  a  man,  even  to  his  doore,  so  many  exceeding  commodities 
For  the  goose  is  man's  comfort  in  wai-re  or  peace  sleep    g  , 
orwakinl-.     What  prayse  soever  is  given  to  shootynge,  the 
°oose  may  challenge  the  least  part  of  it.     How  we  1  does 
she  make  a  man  fare  at  his  table.     How  easil.e  dotl'^  -   '^ 
make  a  man  lie  iu  his  bedde.    How  fitte  even  as  her  leathers 
be  only  for  shootynge,  so  be  her  qniUs  lor  wriUng  . 

In  the  fens   of  Lincolnshir-e,  where  great  luauUtie,  of 
geese  are  kept,  it  is  said  that  they  are  stopped  ol  the  r 
feathers  sometimes  as  often  as  five  limes  m  the  year!     ihis 
i'otider  as  very  improbable,  as  the  feathers  cannot  ripen 
at  most  more  than  three  times  in  the  year  !     A\  h.U  1  mean 
by^°can°   ripe   is,   that   when   so,  the  feathers   are   easily 
nluck",°and  have  no  signs  of  blood  attached  to  tlieir  ends. 
Kbes't "time  to  feather  the  old  ones  the  fi-t^l-^« -,^-^ 
year  is  as  soon  as  the  yomig  ones  get  covered  ^''^J^*^';^ 
and   again  about  Midsummer,  when  both   old   ad  jouu 
ought   to   be  stripped  of  their  feathers  «»'\  q»  '^-      -^^^^ 
feathers  should  be  taken  off  no  r'T^'^'U^Wn  (vom 
alon-  the  belly,  and  not  more  than  five  quills  taken  liom 
each%vhig      If  It  be  fine  weather,  they  will  not  generaUy 
suffer  from  this  process;  but  U'  cold  or  >vet  weather  inime^ 
diately  succeeds  this  operaUon,  some  of  the  weaker  ones 


may  sufler.  The  old  ones  submit  qmetly  to  be  plucked,  but  | 
the  young  ones  are  very  unruly,  and  if  not  gently  handled  j 
they  may  be  easily  lamed,  from  the  eftorts  they  make  to 

^^As  ma^y  of  the  earUer  sorts  of  geese  (if  well-fed  during   ' 
the  winter)  will  commence  laying  again  after  liatchuig  one    | 
brood,  if  not  too  late  in  finishing  laying  a  second  time    they   , 
ought  to  be  set  again,  but  the  secondhatch.ng  never  thrues 
so  weU,  or  gets  to  the  size  of  the  first,  consequently  they   | 
are  not  of  so  much  value,   being   generally   sold   lor  one 
shUUng  less  each  than  the  earber  ones.    I  wou  d  'eeom^mend 
not  to  feather  the  second  hatched  ones  at  all   as  the}  are 
very  liable  to  lUe  from  the  eftects  of  it  afterwards.' 

About  the  commencement  of  harvest  is  the  usual  time 
when  the  cottager  disposes  of  his  young  geese  to  the 
7a  mers  and  othirs,  in  order  to  fatten  them  on  the  stubbles 
for  market  or  for  their  own  use.  He  will  then  be  amply  re^ 
paid,  if  successful,  for  all  tlie  past  U-ouble  and  ^  »  on 
which  be  has  paid  them  ;  for,  if  successful,  he  will  ^fj^'f 
his  five  brood  geese  will  have  nurtm-ed  and  l^™"f  1^'  "P^^' 
least  nine  voung  ones  each,  winch  will  sell— at  least  tbey 
do  here-at'  .3s.  U.  each  ;  this  will  amount  to  the  handsome 
sum  of  upwards  of  =£^  including  the  feathers  and  quills 
l"ter  allowing  for  the  year's  keep  of  each  goose,  together 
with  the  gander,  to  be  two  bushels  of  oats  each,  at  '-s.  per 
bushel,  this  amounts  to  ,£1  4s.,  together  with  about  Os.  worth 

0  oatmeal,  and  three  bushels  of  oats  for  the  young  ones, 
?or  the  fir^t  month;  making  m  all  A'l  ICs.  for  expenses, 
against  £S,  leanng  a  clear-  profit  to  the  cottager  ot  upwards 

°^But  let  it  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  geese  can  only  be 
kept  thus  advantageously  by  a  cottager  on  a  common,  where 
such  cottager  has  a  right  of  depasturage  thereon  with  geese , 
otherwise  !  do  not  think  they  can  be  profitably  kept  by  any 
one,  not  even  by  a  farmer,  except  on  fens  or  marshy  lands 
Xre  little  else"  will  thrive;  for  it  is  well  known  by  every 
intelligent  farmer,  that  nothing  is  more  mjtmous  to  pa.  iiie 
land  than  the  excrement  of  geese,  and  none  such  ^^-^\f^l 
them  to  be  seen  on  theii-  farm,  except  for  lattening  on  the 

"  ml^generally  understood  that  after  geese  have  been  well 
stubbled,  they  will  require  little  more  fattening— such  is,  and 
ouVht  to'be  tie  case,  provided  they  have  had  a  good  range 
of  stubble,  and  a  sufticiency  of  water;  but  many  buy  them 
off  the  common,  who  have  not  stubbles  to  iatlen  them, 
i  and  such  as  do  this  ought  to  have  an  empty  out  house  o  , 
put  them  iu,  for  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  roam  about 

1  which   prevents   them  fattening   so   soon    besides,  as  has 
i  Already  been  said,  doing  injury  to  the  herbage  where^er 

^'ley    '0      The  out-house  in  which  they  are  kept  ought  to   I 
I  be  L^t  perfectly  clean,  and  well  littered  with  sU'aw  every 
'  alternate  day.      Two  troughs  should  be  used,  one  foi   dij 
'  oats,  and   the   other,   which   must   be   lai-ger,   for  holding 
I  "-e'etables,  such  as  chopped  cabbage,  lettuce,  tun.ips,  Ac, 
these  which  will  be  plentiful  in  every  garden  at  tl^t  time 
are  not  only  economical,  but  excelK-nt  feeding,  on  wild, 
they  w^ll  fatten  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  goose  when  thus 
fatlinSl,  will  be  found,  when  cooked,  to  be  far  supenor  m 
Cur  to  those  fed  in  the  stubble.     A™°"g  ^",^,7|;'^J^^ 
already  enumerated,  there  is  none  equalled  by  the  ^"edish 
Uirnip  for  fattening  properties,  these  must  be  cut  into  small 
p  eces    about  hall' an  inch   square,  and  put  into   a  trough 
anion"  clean  water.      This  vegetable  I  prefer  betore    any 
other°for  geese,  and  if  plentifully  fed  on  it   together  w-ith    I 
a  sufll  iencv  of  dry  oats,  and  clean  water,  they  will  latton 
on  sudi  food   iu  five  weeks,  and  be  found  ot  a  superior 
flavour  to  the  generalitj-  of  fattened  geese.     They  may  also 
1  be  °iven  the  reluse  of  the  kitchen,  such  as  potato  peelings,   ! 
X-c°  and  Uie   refuse   small  potatoes,   if  not  intended   toi 
plautiu",  may  be  given  them,  but  they  must  be  cut  in  two 
Tev  ous  y.      For  the  first  day  or  two,  when  put  up  to  fatten 
[hey  will  not  relish  much   the  vegetables  mentioned,   but   | 
after  that  tliey  will  begin  to  devour  them  greedily.  ! 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  young  geese  ai-e  sold  off 
tlK  common  by  the  cottager  for  3s.  :U1.  each  ;  this  is  when  1  e 
stubbles  are  neariy  ready  for  them  ;  they,  tl'ercfiire   cost  the    | 
farmer  nothing,  as  it  were,  for  the  expense  ot  fattening,  am     I 
Tre  -encrallv  sold,  on  an  average,  for  5s.  each,  leaving  a  piofit 


.  Wc  recommend  it  not  to  be  done  at  all.    It  is  a  barbarous  custom. 
Ed.  C.  G. 


Febkuary  '^0. 
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of  Is.  Oil.  each  to  the  fanner,  tlius  both  eottagoi-  mid  fnrmer 
are  bcnefiteil  liy  the  keeping  of  geese,  ami  1  will  now  en- 
deavour to  show  how  othei's  inny  be  also  beneiited  wlio  are 
desirous  of  fattening  a  few  for  tlieir  own  use.  These  ought 
to  buy  tliein  a  little  sooner,  when  they  may  be  iiurchaseil 
for  about  half-a-crowu  each,  ami  if  feci  as  has  been  re- 
comniemled,  iJlowing  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  of  oats 
to  each  goose,  with  a  suftieiency  of  the  vegetables  named 
above,  they  will  be  found  not  only  mueli  cheaper,  but  far 
jicher  in  flavour,  and  with  more  flrmness  in  their  tiesh  than 
the  geese  usually  sold  in  the  mai-ket. — Llebig. 


PEACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

By    Th'nvy    Wcnman    Nfwman,    Esq. 
{Coiitiuiifd/ront  page  O'io.) 

HIVES  AND  BOXES. 

The  best  of  liives  for  increase  of  stock,  after  all,  is  the 
old  sti-aw  hive,  so  generally  used  by  the  cottager.  They  can 
be  purchased  with  holes  for  glasses  in  the  best  bee  coirnties. 
They  should  stand  on  wooden  doors,  the  best  mode  being 
to  have  a  fixed  stand  antl  board,  with  a  moveable  board  upon 
it,  so  that  the  upper  board  can  Ije  removed  and  cleaned, 
and  replaced,  at  pleasure.  Mr.  Nutt's  boxes  are  orna- 
mental, and  the  iiublic  lU'e  much  obliged  to  him  for  them  ; 
but  an  miprovement  may  be  made  in  them.  His  theory, 
that  the  queen  never  lays  eggs  in  the  siilo  boxes  of  her 
colonies,  is  erroneous,  as  it  is  proved  that  the  queen  lays 
wherever  there  ai'e  brood  combs.  Probably,  in  a  succession 
of  bad  seasons,  the  side  boxes  have  never  been  completely 
filled,  and  the  stocks  have  dwindled  (as  was  the  case  with 
my  own;,  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  queen  never 
laid  her  eggs  in  them. 

I  do  not  recommend  hee-houses ;  they  encourage  vermin 
and  dirt  of  all  sorts ;  but  I  will  allow  they  possess  one  good 
quality — probably,  if  the  aspect  is  s.  e.,  the  combs  nury 
never  be  melted  by  the  heat.  Neat  boxes  with  glasses 
are  the  means  of  saving  liuudreds  of  bees,  ^w  a  good 
season  the  glasses  will  be  filled  twice  with  the  purest  honey. 
I  shall  give  a  description  of  the  various  hives  which  I  re- 
commend ;  my  own  sti'aw  hives  are  covered  with  earthen- 
ware pans,  which  I  find  tlie  least  troublesome.  Hackles 
harbour  mice,  ami  other  vermin,  and  if  they  ai'C  not  w-ell 
made,  rain  gets  into  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  the  combs  in 
that  part  will  be  mouldy — desertion  by  the  bees  being  often 
the  consequence. 

Tlie  covering  I  use  for  my  sti'aw  hives  is  the  large 
eaithenware  pan ;  between  the  pan  and  the  liive  there 
should  be  a  little  sti'aw  or  hay.  In  the  hot  season  of  ISiti, 
when  in  June  the  thermometer  reached  (!i8"  in  llie  shade, 
none  of  my  hives  -n'ere  destroyed  by  the  melting  of  the 
comljs,  although  no  e.xtra  precaution  was  taken.  In  Oxford- 
shire I  met  with  a  cottager  who  had  two  destroyed  by  the 
heat  within  one  week  of  the  end  of  .June,  and  another  in 
the  adjoining  parish.  .A.I1  three  of  these  hives  had  the 
common  straw  hackle  for  a  covering,  but  stones  instead  of 
boards  to  rest  on.  Bees,  in  seasons  lil;e  that  of  lH4(i,  ought 
to  be  shaded  with  boughs  of  trees,  or  covered  with  wet 
cloths,  from  eleven  o'clock  in  (he  morning  until  five  in  the 
afternoon,  unless  they  are  in  shaded  bee-houses. 

No  amateur  in  bees  ought  to  be  without  the  show-bai' 
hive ;  a  small  cast,  or  second  swarm,  is  suflicient  to  put  into 
one  of  these  hives,  but,  unless  taken  great  care  of,  they  die  in 
the  winter.  I  have  two  of  these  hives.  I  have  seen  the 
queen  lay  eggs ;  slie  goes  head-foremost  into  the  cell  first, 
to  examine  it,  she  then  turns  round  and  goes  backward  into 
the  cell  to  deposit  her  egg.  ]Sy  frequently  opening  these 
show  hives  the  bees  by  degrees  become  accustomed  to  it. 

All  hives  and  boxes  should  be  looked  at  once  a-day,  at 
least,  to  guard  against  accidents.  The  entrance  to  a  "hive 
may  be  stopped  up,  or  fifty  other  accidents  may  happen. 
Boxes  are  constantly  infested  with  spiders,  which  weave  their 
webs  in  all  directions.  These  should  be  swept  away,  for,  if 
neglected,  you  will  generally  find  in  them  several  dead  bees. 
The  boards  should  be  swejjt  about  twice  a  year;  many  bee- 
keepers never  do  so  at  all.  In  a  iMpiiloiis  hive  it  is  safe  to 
do  it,  but  only  in  cold  weather. 


The  Hii'ish  hive  is  pretty,  and  well  intended  by  the  in- 
ventor ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  bees  often  make  their  combs 
in  a  diflercnt  direction  from  wlurt  the  owner  wishes,  and 
then  the  extraction  of  the  combs  is  almost  impossible. 
Boxes,  which  I  am  very  fond  of  myself,  in  the  winter  have 
one  good  quality:  if  there  be  one  straw  hive  in  the  apiary, 
that  most  impudent  enemy  of  bees,  the  black-headed  large 
tomtit,  always  prefers  the  straw,  which  he  nibbles  at  for  ten 
minutes  together  to  worry  the  bee ;  but  I  never  saw  him  at 
a  box. 

Tlie  perpetual  cry  of  want  of  room  in  hives  and  boxes 
maybe  carried  too  far;  frequently,  on  examination  of  my 
boxes,  I  have  found  the  vacant  space  filled  witli  cobwebs, 
and  numbers  of  dead  bees  enveloped  in  them.  How  often, 
too,  do  we  see  the  side  boxes  begin  to  be  filled,  and,  when  a 
wet  month  arrives,  the  side  boxes  deserted,  and  parts  of  a 
few  combs  left  untenanted;  yet  writers  persist  in  recom- 
mending the  peasants  in  Scotland  to  keep  as  many  bees  as 
they  do  in  the  splendid  climate  of  Switzerland !  If  we  could 
bargain  for  a  dozen  summers  such  as  18-1:3  and  ISKi,  a  great 
deal  more  might  be  done  in  Great  Britain.  The  proof  how 
the  matter  stands  is  plain  ;  for  one  stock  of  bees  kept  in 
Great  Britain  by  cottagers,  there  are  fifty  in  Switzerland, 
and  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  climate  is  more  equal. 

Mr.  I'aylor's  Hive. — Mr.  Taylor  (whose  book  on  bees  has 
gone  through  four  editions)  has  certainly  invented  a  new 
hive,  more  compact  tlian  Mr.  Nutt's.  The  glasses  are 
placed  in  a  very  plain  and  simple  manner,  and  easily  taken 
otr  when  filled  with  honey.  These  hives  are  now  to  be  seen 
evei'j'where,  and,  in  good  seasons,  are  veiy  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental :  at  the  same  time,  no  hives  are  equal  to  the 
old  straw  hives  for  productiveness,  and  they  are  more  free 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  Boxes  should  be 
painted  a  light  straw  colour,  so  as  not  to  attract  the  rays  of 
the  sun  too  much.  If  hives  or  boxes  are  too  small,  the 
bees  soon  make  their  combs  down  to  the  board,  and  then  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  raise  them  for  the  jiurpose 
of  cleaning  them.  Indeed,  in  a  very  populous  hi\e,  it 
cannot  be  done  without  danger  and  great  annoyance,  as 
the  operator  i\ill  find  all  the  combs  glued  to  the  boai'd. 

Mr.  Milton's  Hives. — -"NVlien  visiting  the  Crystal  Palace, 
I  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Milton's  hive  ;  he  sliowed  me 
one  which  was  full  of  honey,  aliout  the  7ik  of  June.  It  is 
astonishing  how  his  bees  must  have  worked  to  have  filled 
tlie  combs  so  full,  as  there  is  not  much  of  the  TriJ'olium 
repens  ill  the  vicinity  of  Hyde  Park ;  probably,  a  strong 
liouey  dew  on  the  sycamore  trees,  or  tlie  maple,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  there  is  a  considerable  quantil.y  of 
garden  and  nursery  ground  not  far  off.  I  admire  the  sim- 
plicity of  Mr.  Milton's  hives  ;  they  form  a  pleasing  variety 
to  those  amateurs  wdio  like  to  have  everything  new.  I  un- 
fortunately did  not  see  Sir.  I'ayne's  hives,  which,  I  believe, 
were  there ;  but  I  saw  Mr.  Taylor's  beautiful  assortment, 
which  I  have  noticed  elsewhere. 


THE  GOLDEN  AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANTS. 

{Continued  from  page  3'34.) 
While  entertaining  this  strong  disbelief  in  the  domesti- 
cability  of  any  species  which  I  have  yet  seen  of  the  genus 
BlHisiunus,  it  is  only  right  to  state  the  opinion  which  other 
well-informed  persons  hold  respecting  birds  which  are  as 
yet  known,  in  their  living  state,  to  but  very  few  I'Uiglishmen 
indeed.  3Ir.  I'.dward  Blytli,  the  very  able  and  accomplished 
Curator  to  the  Asiatic  Society's  Jluseum  at  Calcutta,  writes, 
"  Prom  what  I  have  observed,  I  should  not  think  that  the 
I'olyplectrons  are  domesticable,  but  I  have  only  seen  them 
in  aviaries.  The  Kullij  pheasants  (albocrislaliis,  mehinolus, 
Horsfieldi,  lineulus,  erylhrophlhalmus),  I  very  strongly  sus- 
pect, nj'e  reclaimable.  The  great  Pireback  (ii/nitns)  I  have 
liad  extremely  tame,  but  the  paii'  were  much  too  valuable  to 
me  to  be  experimented  on,  at  least  in  this  way."  Here  are 
some  brilliant  subjects  for  trial ;  and  if,  after  all,  we  get  no 
new  court-yard  pet,  we  shall,  at  least,  have  introduced  a 
magnificent  addition  to  our  aviaries.  But,  to  my  mind,  a 
great  argument  that  they  are  not  reclaimable,  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  reclaimed  by  the  natives  of  India. 
Pveu  the  gold  and  the  silver  pheasants  have  been  bred 
with  us  for  quite  a  sufficient  number  of  (tlieii')  generations 
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to  hepnme  as  tame  as  house  lambs,  if  tamaljilily  made  jiail 
of  tbeir  fortune,  or  their  phrenolo;,'/.  Let  tlie  reader  con- 
trast :dl  he  has  ever  heard,  or  linowii,  respecting  the  docility 
of  hfime-lired  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  with  Mr.  Bl.vtli's 
relation  of  what  is  now  passing  undi'r  his  eye  witli  respect 
to  irihl  pea  fowl. 

"In  many  places  they  (the  wild  peafowl)  aie  protected 
by  the  Hindoo  inhabitants,  and  Im-iune  venj  liime,  thougli 
unreclaimed. — See  an  aniTdote  quoted  in  my  notice  of  tlie 
Indian  Cranes,  published  in  Sir  W.  .lardine's  'Contributions 
to  Ornithology,'  IS-jO.  The  few  I  have  seen  wei-e  as  wild 
as  they  could  lie,  not  permitting  an  n]iproach  within  gun- 
shot; and  we  could  only  get  at  them  ivhen  driven  forward 
by  a  line  of  l)eaters  in  the  direction  of  our  concealed  posi- 
tion, picliing  them  off  as  they  llew  over.  The  Jungle  fowl 
and  black  i>arlridge  were,  however,  our  chief  objects  of 
Iiinsuit ;  and  1  may  mention  that  a  wild  pea-chick  is  most 
imdeservedly  under  rated  in  this  country  lor  the  table. 
The  old  birds  of  either  sex  are  only  fit  to  make  soup  of. 
Many  are  taken  alive  by  certain  Sliilturis  (g.anie  purveyors), 
wlio  occasionally  bring  them  to  Calcutta  lor  sale,  their  fea- 
thers uniniured,  but  the  eyes  sewn  up,  and  that  very  coarsely. 
A  row  of  tiiese  temporariiy-Vilinded  binis  they  cariT  perched 
on  a  pole,  and  tliey  are  geuer.'illy  well-fed  and  in  good  con- 
dition, ha%-ing  been  caught  some  time  and  attentively  fed. 
niien  /he  liijniiircs  trhich  had  closed  Ihe  eyelids  lire  cut,  (and 
this  is  a  nice  operation  sometimes,  from  the  festered  or 
united  state  of  the  parts,  i-equiring  the  skilful  use  of  a 
lancet  or  shaiT)  pen-knife,  yet  the  bird  soon  recovers,  how- 
ever disfigured  for  a  time,)  theij  are  us  uild  as  aiii/  iieuiij- 
raiiifhl  jiheasanl  ;  hul  placed  icilli  foals  and  vllier  lame  pnaltrii, 
theij  arc  not  laaij  in  becominij  siiflicientbj  familiar,  i.e.,  (» 
losing  much  «/'  Iheir  limidilij."  Further,  it  appears,  ''  The 
tame  peafowl  of  England  does  not,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
differ  from  the  wild  bird  in  any  particular  whatever.  Hut  1 
have  never  heard  of  white  or  pied  peafowl  in  this  country, 
except  some  of  the  former  recently  importeil,  and  which 
breed  here  most  freely."  Unless  any  newly-c.aptm-ed  bird 
liegins  soon  to  make  the  best  of  a  Ijad  bargain,  and,  after 
an  indulgence  of  the  tlrst  passion  of  gi-ief  and  rage  at  the 
loss  of  lilierty,  ti-ies  to  look  about  it  with  the  manifest  con- 
viction that  "  what  can't  bo  cured  nmst  be  endured,"  like 
these  poor  wild  peafowl  after  their  cruel  discipliue  of  tem- 
porary Idindness,  I  Iielieve  that  all  hope  of  dianesHcalinij  it 
or  its  ofl'spiiug  may  bo  deferred  in  sicciilu  sa-cniorum  (for  ages 
of  ages). 

BoUi  the  golden  and  the  silver  pheasants  may  be  con- 
sidered as  modern,  though  not  recent,  acquisitions  to  Eu- 
rope. They  may  have  been  imperfectly  known  to  the 
ancients  by  rumour,  as  well  as  by  skins,  or  even  by  a  few 
of  tlieir  more  remarkable  feathers.  Cuvier,  indeed,  suggests 
that  the  Phirnix  of  those  days  was  no  other  than  our  golden 
pheasant. — See  Pliny's  description  for  the  points  of  agree- 
ment. The  iioints  of  disagreement,  and  the  fabulous  portion 
of  its  history,  arc  scarcely  more  inconsistent  with  truth,  than 
were  very  lately  entertained  notions  respecting  the  birds  of 
Paradise,  or  oven  than  the  current  and  poptdar  belief  of  the 
way  in  which  sti'Uthious  bmls  are  hatched.  The  golden 
pheasant  does  not  ap]iear  to  have  been  known  to  Aldi-ovandi, 
although  he  quotes  Marco  Polo's  notice  of  the  Long-tailed 
or  Reeve's  pheasant,  which  states  that  "  in  the  regions 
Ergimul  and  Cirquth  (wherever  they  may  be),  which  are 
tributai-y  to  the  Great  Cham,  very  largo  pheasants  are 
found  (supposed  of  that  size,  to  ho  in  proportion  to  their 
appendages),  with  such  a  length  of  tail  as  to  exceed 
eighteen  palms."  The  imported  spoils  of  our  birds  may  be 
those  alluded  to,  when  ho  relates  that  "  C)rnithologus  writes 
that  certain  tishei-man,  at  stated  times  of  the  year,  imitate  1 
know  not  what  kind  of  (lies  by  means  of  pheasant's  feathers, 
with  which,  attached  to  a  hook,  they  manage  to  deceive  the 
fish."  Such  gaudy  feathers  are  in  great  request  at  the 
present  day  by  the  gentlemen  who  successfully  ti'ace  the 
coui'se  of  our  salmon  streams,  liut  another  half-lorgotton 
naturalist  furnishes  us  with  a  still  more  precise  historic 
record,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned.  Albin  Albik, 
vol.  iii.  page  34,  figm-es  the  golden  pheasant  as  "  The  lied 
Pheasant  Cock  from  China."  He  says,  "  I  do  not  find  this 
beautiful  bird  descrilied  by  any  author ;  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Honourable  John  Spencer,  Esquire,  at  his 
bouse  ill  Windsor  Park,  where  I  went  by  his  order  to  draw 


it"  (.July '21,  I?-?."!).  His  next  plate,  dated  two  years  later, 
gives  the  silver  pheasant  uiuler  tlie  title  of  "The  While 
(Jhina  Pheasant. '  .After  a  description,  he  adds,  "  This  bird 
I  saw  at  a  ladfs  at  Enjicld,  where  I  made  a  drawing  from 
it.  I  do  not  (iud  this  liird  described  in  any  author."  I). 
(To  be  continved.) 


ON  KEEPING  FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT. 

It  is  an  nnideasant  task  to  find  fault,  especially  when  it  is 
with  one's  favouiites,  but  I  fear  I  must,  nevertheless,  ac- 
knowledge that  a  great  innuber  of  the  fowls  which  ai'e  kei>t 
in  England  are  a  sad,  worthless  community,  sadly  neglected, 
and  sadly  standing  in  need  of  reform. 

.Vccording  to  an  insertion  in  the  Times  a  few  weeks  hack 
(quoting  the  mnnber  given  in  the  ti-ade  retui-ns i,  liis,:!C.'j,l--il 
eggs  wore  imported  in  eleven  months,  giving  an  increase,  I 
find,  of  0n,-"i45,'20'2  since  ISiS.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  going  to  other  coimtries  to  sujiply  this  ailvancing 
demand  for  eggs — which  must  be  rather  stale  before  they 
can  be  made  use  of — how  many  thousand  families  of  the 
working  classes  there  are  at  home,  to  whom  an  addition  of 
two  shillings  or  hnlf-a-crown  per  week,  to  the  present 
earnings,  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  woulil  be  most  accept- 
able ;  and  whose  children  .are  (Uiily  injured  in  character,  for 
want  of  some  rational  occupation  and  employment.  I  speak 
of  this  pursuit  now  as  an  assistance  onlji,  not  as  an  entire 
occupation.  I  heard  ( the  hit elligence  came  from  a  custom 
house  ollicer  at  a  i>ort  in  the  West  of  I'higl.aiid.  of  no  very 
considerable  importance)  that  seventy  tons  of  eggs  were 
landed  at  the  quay,  and  weighed  at  the  railway  by  which 
they  were  forwarded,  in  one  day.  Now,  if  the  hundred  and 
sixty  or  two  hundre(i  thousand  hens  employed  to  lay  these 
eggs  in  a  week,  could  be  divided  among  twenty  thousand 
families  near  the  places  where  the  dr-mand  exists,  how 
much  more  satisfaction  there  would  be  in  their  consumption, 
than  there  possibly  can  be,  after  they  have  become  many 
days  old,  and  subjected  to  the  shaking  of  a  sea  voyage. 

The  minimum  price  for  new-laid  eggs  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhooil  is  a  penny  and  three-halfpence  each,  pro- 
vided  the  pnreh.asers  can  depend  on  their  freshness ;  those 
for  puddings  vary  between  twelve  and  twenty  for  a  shilling. 
I  believe  the  price  in  other  places  bears  about  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  price  of  otlier  commodities.  The  facility  with 
which  they  can  he  disposed  of  must  of  course  dcpeml  nuuli 
on  the  loc.ahty,  and  the  distance  of  a  mai-ket;  but  the  col- 
lection and  sale  of  eggs  might  surely  be  arranged  and 
carried  out  by  some  one  person,  for  all  the  small  poultry 
keepers  in  a  neighbourhood,  with  advant.ige  both  to  himself 
and  his  emi)loyers.  I  think  3Ir.  P>ichardsoii  mentions,  that 
in  Ireland,  this  matter  of  collecting  eggs  is  managed  by 
young  boys,  the  amount  of  whose  pay  depends  on  the  care 
and  steadiness  with  which  the  task  is  executed.  I  think 
this  plan  would  increase  the  benefit  of  the  trifle  earned  a 
hundred-fold,  by  often  making  a  steady,  intelhgent  man,  out 
of  an  idle,  cai'eless  hoy.  At  the  present  time,  when  so  many 
farmei-s,  headed  by  a  greatly  respected  and  iUnstiious  pro- 
moter of  agricultural  improvement,  are  tui'ning  their  atten- 
tion towards  the  rearing  of  poidtry,  I  .am  sure  there  are 
maul)  who  would  kindly  assist  their  poorer  neighbours  with 
both  advice  and  help  in  finding  a  morket  for  the  produce  of 
their  little  hen-yards. 

The  charactei-s  of  children  are  improved,  in  many  respects. 
by  having  live  stock  entrusted  to  them.  Pretty  creatu.res  to 
love  and  pet,  and  tend  with  care. 

I  will  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  plain  hints  for  the 
use  of  such  persons  as  may  wish  to  adopt  my  suggestion, 
but  who  may  not  bo  al  present  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  keeping  a  few  fowls  with  economij. 

Be  careful,  in  the  first  place,  to  feed  with  economy ;  lei 
the  fowls  have  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  but  t.akc  car 
that  none  is  wasted.  5Iiddlings,  for  common  use,  is  as  good 
as  barley-meal,  and  half  the  price.  It  will  not  be  fonnd  bad 
economy  to  buy  oat-meal  for  the  chickens,  although  it  is 
rather  dear,  tiive  a  little  meat.  The  lii|Uor  in  which  bacon 
or  other  meat  has  been  boiled  is  very  good  to  mix  with  the 
meal. 

In  the  second  place,  do  not  encourage  .any  lazy  ones 
among  the  Uttlo  fiock.    Do  not  keep  a  hen  that  l.ays  less 
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than  two  egLjs  in  three  days,  without  you  have  some  good 
reason  for  spariug  her.  U'  the  hens  which  onglit  to  lay  are 
incliiud  to  tiiko  lioliday  (oxix-iit  during  the  niouUing ),  re- 
mind Ihcni  of  their  duly,  hy  giving  warm  food  evrry  morn- 
ing until  they  lay  again,  but  do  not  let  fowls  cat  of  it  w  liieli 
lay  well  witliout.  Let  then;  he  a  supply  of  oyster  or  shell 
lish  shells  hroken  up,  or  old  building  rubbish,  as  fowls  miisl 
have  lime  in  some  shape  for  their  egg-shells. 

[n  thelliir.l  place,  carry  on  your  little  trade  with  per/i-cl 
huitislij — have  no  concealments.  AVrite  the  date  upon  the 
eggs,  and  after  tliey  are  four  il.-rys  old,  sell  tlieiii  no  longer 
as  new  laid  eggs,  but  at  a  somewhat  cheaper  rate.  I  believe 
there  would  be  a  much  greater  demand  for  fresh  eggs  than 
there  is  now,  if  those  which  are  sold  as  such  could  be  fully 
depended  on. 

Fourthly — keep  as  little  unproductive  stoc-k  as  po.ssible. 
The  most  expensive  time  with  fowls  is  from  when  they 
cease  to  bo  quite  chickens,  until  they  become  prodttcti\e. 
It  is  therefore  advisable,  i'or  economy's  sake,  to  pii-k  out 
all  not  intended  for  stock,  and  sell  them  for  the  table  at 
three  or  four  months  old.  I'ullets  of  common  breeds  will 
often  not  lay  until  they  are  eight  or  uhie  months  old ;  some 
i.tf  choicer  kinds  lay  much  earlier. 

I  have  never  foinul  any  l<ind  of  fowl  so  good,  or  so  profit- 
able, as  the  Cochiu-Ohina,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  arrive, 
slwrlli/,  when  the  poor  man,  as  well  as  the  rich,  may  possess 
his  cock  and  hens  of  this  excellent  sort.  They  are  at 
present  dear,  but  with  a  little  time  and  patience,  I  am  sure 
a  stock  might  bo  got  together  at  small  expense,  and  their 
great  superiority  as  profitable  poultiy  is  so  well  worth  the 
efl't:>rl,  that  1  cannot  help  otfering  a  suggestion  on  the  subject. 
i  speak  of  the  Cochiu-Chiua  not  as./iiHcy,  but  only  an  pru- 
tlitctive  stock. 

Krst.  Make  it  yotir  business  to  know  thoroughly  what 
the  true  bred  fowls  should  be,  for  if  you  attempt  to  obtain 
them  without  this  thorough  knowledge,  your  trouble  is  oidy 
likely  to  lead  to  ilisappointmeut,  and  to  the  loss  of  your 
little  capital.  The  general  characteristics  of  this  fowl  are 
now  too  well  known  to  need  reiietition  here,  but  wlieu  I 
select,  I  like  to  lake  the  bird  in  my  hand;  it  should  be  very 
]ihnnp,  and  broad  made,  not  too  tall,  and  vciij  deep  from 
back  to  breast.  The  tjiiulttfj  of  the  lluiV  is  very  important; 
on  raising  that  on  the  thigh  with  the  h.ind,  there  is  as  much 
ditlerence  in  the  texture  in  the  choicest  specimens  of  tlie 
Cochin-China  fowls,  and  in  some  of  a  coarser  kind,  as  there 
is  between  floss  silk,  and  cotton.  When  you  know  what  the 
fowls  should  be,  and  where  to  find  some  of  first-rate  cjuality, 
get  together  half-a-gninea,  or  any  sum  you  can  manage,  and 
with  it  ijurcliase  as  many  eggs  as  you  can  get.  Where  you 
Imy  the  eggs,  notice  that  the  cocks  are  good,  and  take  care 
to  know  which  hen  laid  your  eggs  ;  any  amateur  who  obliges 
you  with  a  few  eggs  will  pardon  you  for  being  thus  particulai', 
when  he  knows  of  how  much  importance  this  little  sum  of 
money  is  to  you.  Give  these  eggs,  and  no  others,  however 
small  their  luimber,  to  one  good  hen  that  you  can  well 
depend  on  ;  raise  the  chickens  with  great  care,  and  feed 
them  vcri/  nlniiulaiitli/.  When  they  grow  up  to  be  cockbirds 
and  pullets,  sell  the  young  cocks,  and  keep  the  two  best 
pullets ;  if  yoit  are  lucky  enough  to  have  more  than  two 
pullets,  you  may  be  glad  to  let  the  remainder  go  with  the 
I'ocks,  as  an  inducement  to  purcliasers  to  tolce  them,  for  it  is 
often  very  ditllcult  to  get  rid  of  cocks  alone.  With  the 
money  thus  produced,  buy  a  good  young  cock,  the  best  your 
funds  will  permit  you  to  choose,  and  take  care  that  he  is  not 
of  the  same  blood  as  yoiu'  pullets.  The  following  spring 
you  will  have  young  fowls  lit  to  breed  from  at  once,  and 
which  will  continue  to  increase  in  value  and  good  ciuaUties 
for  a  long  time. 

I  am  really  almost  ashamed  of  returning  again  and  again 
to  this  well-worl;ed  subject  of  Cochin-China  fowls,  but  I  find 
tliem  so  very  lit  for  tlie  purpose  I  now  advocate,  that  I 
cannot  forbear.  It  is  a  recoramend.ition  that  they  are 
easily  kept  to  the  place  intended  for  them;  while  the  work- 
ing man  is  at  his  daily  occupation,  he  cannot  aftbrd  to  let 
his  liens  amuse  their  leisure  by  turning  his  neighbours  into 
enemies,  by  trespassing  and  depredations  ;  this  need  not  be 
feared  with  Cocbin-Chinas.  They  also  come  to  nnrturity,  and 
begin  to  lay  so  early,  that  at  the  age  when  other  fowls  are 
most  expensive,  and  when  eggs  are  scarce,  Ihcy  begin  to 
in-oduce.  Anster  Bonn. 


JUDGING   FLORISTS'   FLOWKHS. 

There  is  one,  and  only  one,  way  to  jn<lge  correctly  florists' 
Mowers  shown  in  stands.  How  often  does  it  happen  that 
juilges  go  into  the  exhibition  room  to  award  prizes  without 
either  pencil  or  paper.  They  look  from  end  to  end,  and 
returning  say,  "  Wo" are  going  to  have  a  very  hard  task,  for 
tlie  stands  are  really  good,  but  we  must  make  haste,  for  the 
doors  have  to  be  open  at  such  a  time."  After  having  gone 
several  times  over  a  dozen  stands  of  dahlias,  tli(>y  saj\  "  Put 
the  first  prize  on  that,  we  all  agree  this  is  the  best. — Now 
I'or  the  second."  Then  over  they  go  again,  ami  at  last  tiud 
one  they  think  the  next  best.  "Nowfor  the  third."— "Well, 
I  think  tliat  shoidd  have  it;  we  had  a  sad  job  to  say  which 
of  those  had  to  be  second;  well,  put  it  on,  we  have  a  vast 
deal  to  do  yet,  and  we  have  been  a  long  time  over  this  lot." 
Then  tin;  sixes  are  got  over  in  the  same  uncertain  way. 

Now,  when  competition  is  anything  like  equal,  no  man 
can  judge  by  the  eye  alone.  He  cannot  lift  stands  together 
to  compare,  as  he  could  in  class  showing;  but  when  judges 
proceed  to  examine,  if  they  will  follow  the  plan  I  lay  down, 
lliry  cannot  make  a  mistake.  1  take  two  stands  of  twelves,' — 
didilias,  for  example,  but  it  holds  good  in  all  stand-showing. 
Let  one  of  the  judges  have  pencil  and  jiaper,  or  note-book, 
and  let  them  start  at  the  front  row  at  the  lel'l  band  corner. 
I  will  suppose  tliere  are  two  stands,  and  call  them  A.  and  B. 
By  once  going  n\er,  the  judges  re.adily  see  whicli  stand  has 
the  most  good  blooms,  and  which  the  next,  and  so  on.  I 
give  nothing  to  bad  or  niidilling  ilowers ;  they  must  go  for 
nothing.  The  exhibitors  must  put  lietter  in,  or  they  will 
niit  win  a  first  prize,  if  there  is  a  stand  that  has  one  point 
more.  It  will  be  the  means  of  having  better  stands  on  the 
table  in  I'nture,  for  the  exhiliitor  will  not  run  his  blooms  so 
far,  tempted  by  a  desire  to  win  many  prizes,  nor  put  a  part 
good  into  the  twenty-fours,  a  part  into  his  twelves,  and  a 
p.irt  to  the  sixes,  instead  of  making  one  good  stand. 

If  two  stands  have  equal  points,  I  divide  tlie  prize  be- 
tween the  two.  Judges  thus  judging,  can  show  their  notes 
of  each  stand,  without  the  least  fear  of  well-foinided  dissa- 
tisfaction, inid  sliow  where  such  and  such  stand  or  stands 
lost  the  prize  hy  bad  blooms.  I  do  not  write  because  I 
Ihhik  this  plan  will  do,  but  from  et'pvrience  of  its  success  ; 
but  the  judges  must  be  competent,  and  know  Mr.  Glenny's 
standards. — J.  Crosslinu,  Fcllim  Park,  Northnmlierlaiul. 

Dahlias. — Stand  A. 
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YORKSHIRE   ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   DOMESTIC   FOULTRY. 

The  first  show  of  this  society  was  hold  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  I'JLh  and  l:tth  February,  in  the  Riding  School, 
HaUl'ax.  It  was  well  attended,  and  was  the  finest  exhibition 
of  domestic  poultry  ever  seen  in  the  north  of  Fngland. 
Tlie  judges  were — Edward  Bond,  Esq.,  Middleton  Lodge, 
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Leeds  ;  Samuel  Nntt,  Esq.,  Yorlc ;  and  James  Bissell,  Esq., 
Binningbam.  T)ie  lionoraiy  sueretaiy,  lo  ■s\l]om  iimc-li 
]>raise  is  due  for  the  success  of  tlie  show,  is  AV.  11.  Hoaton, 
Esq.  The  successi'ul  exhibitors  in  eacli  cUass  were  as  fol- 
lows : — - 

I         S/J(i/)js/(.— Captain   Wyndhara   Hornby,     R.N.,    Knowsley,    Prescot ; 
I     John  Henry  Peck,  Ksq.,  M'i^jan. 

Durking. — Watson  Chapman,  Esq.,  York;  Captain  Wyndham  Hornby, 
[    K.N.,  Knowsley,  Prescot. 

j  Coc/iin-Cfujia.— Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  Eaton  Rlascott,  nnar  Shrews- 
bury; C.  H.  Dawson,  Esi.|.,  llcamslcy  Hall,  near  Skipton ;  Charles  liar- 
stow,  Esq.,  Halifax;  IlobuTt  John  Simpson,  Esq.,  Sandbach,  Cheshire; 
James  Cattell,  Esq.,  Hatfield  House,  Birmingham. 

il/«^»/.— James  Dixon,  Esq.,  West  lirook  Place,  Bradford;  Mr.  Pear- 
son, -1,  Britannia  ytreet,  Leeds;  Mr.  George  Jackson,  Penley,  York. 

Game. — Samuel     Armitage,    Esq.,    Bradford ;      Henry     Kilner,    Esq., 
Laverack  Lane,  Liglitcliffe,  near  Halifax  ;  William  Smith,  Esq.,  ILilifax. 
Go/den  Pheasmits. —  Henry  Clapham,  Esq.,  Airewe.l,  Keighley;  Richard 
Adams.  Esq.,  Seiby  ;  James  Dixon,  Esq.,  West  Brook  Place,  Bradford. 

S'di-cv  Pheasants. — Henry  Clapham,  Esq.,  Airewell,  Keighley;  William 
Ludlam,  Esq.,  Bradford;  Josejih  Binder,  Esq.,  Elmwuod- grove,  Leeds. 
C/titta/ii-at. — Mr.  Joseph  Tuley,  Matchless  House,  Keighley;  William 
Smiih,  Esq.,  Kent  House,  Halifax. 

I'olu/id.— James  Dixon,  Esq.,  West  Brook  Place,  Bradford  (Silver); 
John  Hadvven,  Jan.,  Esq.,  Kebroyd,  near  Halifax  (Silver). 

Anr/  other  Distinct  Breed.— Counntiv  Kenny  Clarke,  Esq.,  Haugh 
End,  near  Halifax  (Columbian);  John  Taylor,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Cressey  House, 
London  (Andalusian). 

Bantams:  Gold  or  Siit:er  Laced. — Mrs.  Hosier  Willhims,  Eaton  Mas- 
cott,  Shrewsbury  (silver  laced) ;  Jeremiah  StansfL-ld  Bauson,  Esq., 
Greenroyde,  near  Halifax;  John  Greenwood  Sugden,  Esq.,  Steeton  Hall, 
Keighley  (gold  laced). 

Bantiims:  Black,  White,  or  any  other  KrtWe///.— James  Dixon,  Esq., 
West  Brook  Place,  Bradford  (black) ;  Samuel  Armitage,  Esq.,  Bradford 
(white). 

Geese. — Henry  Ambler,  Esq.,  Watkinson  Hall,  near  Halifax  ;  Captain 
Wyndham  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley,  Prescot. 

jU«f/is.— Captain  Wyndham  Hornby,  U.N.,  Knowsley,  Prescot  j  James 
Dixon,  Esq.,  W^est  Brook  Place,  Bradford. 

Turkeys.— 'EAwixv A  Akroyd,  Esq.,  Denton  Park  ■  Henry  Ambler,  Esq., 
Watkinson  Hall,  near  Halifax. 

Eitra  Prizes.— FoT  the  best  cock  in  the  exhibition— James  Cattell, 
Esq.,  Hartfield  House,  Birmingham  [Cochin-China  cock),  For  the  best 
hen  in  the  exhibition— Robert  John  Simiison,  Esq.,  Sandbach,  Cheshire 
(Cochin-China  hen.) 

Extrd  Stnrk.— The  judges  highly  commend  the  Cochin-China  fowls 
sent  by  Thomas  Sturgeon,  Esq,,  Manor  House,  Grays,  Essex. 


THE   DOMESTIC   PIGEON. 

(  ConlinifCfl  from  j).  281.) 

FOOD  FOB  PIGEONS. 

In  their  natural  state  tlipy  eat  all  Idiuls  of  srain,  liut  prefer 
those  of  leguminous  planN.  In  a  state  of  domesticity  one 
eannot  so  much  vary  their  food,  conseciuently  the  vetch  or 
tare  1ms  heen  chosen,  which  appears  tlie  most  economical 
and  tlie  best  to  feed  them  Mith  habitually.  However,  in 
those  countries  where  the  vetcli  cannot  be  procured,  its 
place  may  be  suiiplie  I  by  other  Rrain,  wlieat,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, lentils,  peas,  small  beaiis,  maize  (esi^ecially  that 
small  kind  called  "  Forty-days  "). 

All  tliese  kinds  of  food  may  be  given  without  precaution 
to  the  dove-house  pigeon,  but  this  is  not  tlie  case  with  regard 
to  thiise  of  the  dovecote,  which  are  much  more  delicate,  par- 
ticularly when  their  races  are  pure.  Some  of  this  food,  and 
especially  wheat,  relaxes  them  much,  makes  them  colil,  and 
often  causes  a  dangerous  scouring,  besides  which  it  fre- 
quently occasions  the  eggs  to  be  soft,  and  retards  the  laying. 
As  soon  as  these  inconveniences  are  perceived,  they  must  be 
remedied,  by  giving  the  pigeons  canary  or  hemp  seed,  but 
in  a  small  quantity,  because  these  seeds  act  in  an  opposite 
manner  too  liowerfuUy. 

Although  the  vetch  may  appear  to  be  the  best  food  for 
jiigeons,  it  still  has  its  inconveniences,  particularly  when  too 
new.  It  then  causes  the  young  pigeons  a  diarrlicea,  which 
niny  become  fatal,  unless  quickly  remedied  by  means  of  salt, 
as  we  shall  describe  presently.  There  is  no  economy  in 
purchasing  cheap  vetches,  because  the  birds  consume  more, 
and  they  are  not  so  nourishing.  Vetches  should  be  chosen 
heavy,  hard,  of  a  bright  and  deep  black,  and  a  true  econo 
mist  cannot  do  better  than  have  his  provision  a  year  in  ad- 
vance, for  the  seed  agrees  better  with  the  pigeons  when  two 
years  old  than  the  year  it  is  grown.  Some  amateurs  have 
attempted  to  replace  the  vetch  with  the  smalt  (jiirdcii  hcan, 
but  its  size  prevents  the  small  species  from  swallowing  it, 
and  all  of  them  can  only  disgorge  it  with  great  difSculty, 
p.ainfully,  and  sometimes  dangerously,  particularly  among 
the  ^  routers.      Grey  ikus  do  not  present  so  many  incon- 


_  If  we  see  that  the  vetch  does  not  agree  with  the  dovecote 
pigeons,  instead  of  replacing  it  with  only  one  kind  of  grain, 
we  shall  do  bettor  by  mixing  all  those  we  have  just  named ; 
n.ature  would  dictate  to  each  pigeon  that  which  would  best 
agree  with  it.  The  dovecote  pigeons,  although  more  delicate 
t!ian  the  others,  still  subsist  on  a  greater  variety  of  food. 
They  easily  accustom  themselves  to  eat  the  crumb  of  bread, 
the  paste  given  to  poultry  to  fatten  them,  and  even  with 
meat  cut  veiy  small.  Should  they  be  very  much  pressed 
with  hunger,  they  will  seek  food  on  the  dunghills,  and  even 
in  iiltli.  Tiiey  are  extremely  fond  of  the  sorrel  leaf,  and 
sometimes  peck  it  in  the  gardens.  Some  pigeons  will  even 
eat  insects.  "When  pigeons  are  backward  in  laying,  and 
reipiire  urging  to  set,  we  must  give  them  food  prepai-ed  for 
them,  which  consists  of  one  quart  of  canary  seed,  one  quart 
of  hemp  seed,  and  one  quart  of  buckwheat.  We  may  throw 
them  a  few  handfuls  of  this  daily,  but  only  during  winter 
and  the  moulting  season.  This  food  warms  them,  and  soon 
induces  them  to  brood.  AVe  may,  without  any  gradual  transi- 
tion, make  them  do  without  any  other  food  than  this ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case  witli  regard  to  depriving  them  of  it,  and 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  wean  tliem  from  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
useless,  tliat  is  to  say,  when  their  young  ones  are  hatched. 
We  then  begin  to  mix  some  vetch  seed  with  it,  at  first  in 
small  quantities,  and  increase  it  by  degi'ees,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  it  is  all  vetch. 

All  pigeons  are  passionately  fond  of  salt.  Even  wlien  an 
old  wall  loaded  with  saltpetre  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  residence,  we  may  see  them  tly  to  it  in  gi-eat  numbers 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  fight  desperately  to  aiiproach  the 
place  where  the  mortar  is  most  saline.  This  taste  amoimts 
with  them  to  an  instinct  for  the  preservation  of  health,  for, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  salt  is  always  very  beneficial 
to  them,  and  frequently  even  cures  their  disorders.  Amateurs 
also  give  it  them,  but  prepared  in  the  various  manners  that 
we  are  about  to  enumerate  as  the  best. 

In  the  south  of  France,  and  ijarticulaidy  in  the  envi 
rons  of  Lyons,  they  try  to  procure  the  body  of  a  fox,  or, 
if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  they  take  a  dead  cat,  flay  it, 
and  fill  the  cavity  of  the  body  with  cummin  seed  and 
sorrel  leaves.  It  is  then  soaked  in  water  in  which  as  miich 
salt  has  been  dissolved  as  possible.  After  ha\ing  been  left 
in  this  brine  for  a  fortnight,  it  is  taken  out  and  placed  on 
the  spit  before  a  large  fire.  As  it  roasts,  they  sprinkle  it 
^^■ith  salt  powdered  vei-j-  fine,  and  leave  it  at  the  tire  mitil  it 
is  nearly  all  dried  up.  It  is  then  taken  into  the  dove-house, 
or  dovecote,  and  suspended  in  a  pilace  where  the  pigeons  can 
easily  peck  it,  which  they  do  so  greedily,  that  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  tliere  is  nothing  remaining  of  it  but  the 
skeleton.  The  farmers  who  employ  this  method  assert  that 
they  attract  by  this  means  the  pigeons  from  the  emirons, 
and  that  when  these  pigeons  have  once  tasted  the  salted  fox, 
they  adopt  the  dove -house  for  ever. 

Some  authors  direct  salt  to  be  given  in  the  following 
manner : — Take  ten  pomids  of  vetch,  or  such  other  fari- 
naceous seed  you  like ;  add  to  them  one  or  two  pounds  of 
cummin  seed.  Have  some  clayey  earth  well  sifted,  and 
sufficiently  moistened  to  bo  kneaded  by  water  in  which  you 
have  dissolved  two  pounds  of  common  salt,  and  mix  them 
thoroughly.  This  kind  of  paste  must  be  made  into  cones, 
and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  suu,  or  i^laced  in  an  oven 
moderately  warm,  until  their  dampness  is  entirely  evaporated ; 
tliey  must  afterwards  be  kept  in  a  very  dry  place.  Several 
of  them  are  taken  into  the  dove-house  and  dovecot,  where 
the  pigeons  come  and  peck  them.  It  has  been  remai'ked 
that  the  seasons  in  which  they  attack  these  cones  the  most 
is  winter,  duruig  the  continuance  of  rain,  when  they  feed 
their  young,  and  still  more  so  while  they  are  moulting. 
This  clay,  thus  prepared,  is  not  only  a  preservative  against 
sickness,  but  it  is  a  stimulant  to  laying. 

Some  jiersons  content  tliemselves  with  merely  scattering 
salt  in  the  dovecote,  or  dove-house,  without  its  having  under- 
gone any  preparation  ;  others  place  it  in  a  vessel,  where  the 
pigeons  go  and  peck  it.  These  two  methods  are  both  had, 
the  first  because  the  salt  is  lost,  or  made  dirty  by  the  filth, 
the  second  because  they  can  abuse  what  at  first  warnis 
them,  but  ends  in  making  them  ill.  The  manner  of  giving 
salt  which  appears  to  us  most  preferable,  is  to  give  them  the 
tail  of  a  salt  cod-fish  to  peck,  or  a  mackerel,  or  any  other 
fish  prepai-ed  in  the  same  manner — that  is,  sti'ongly  satu- 
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rated  ■with  salt,  and  di-ied.  Pigeons  are  often  seen  to  fight 
over  it,  and  in  a  short  time  leave  nothing  remaining  of  it 
hut  tlie  bonos.  The  tail  iil'  a  cod  ought  to  sutlico  tor  tlfty 
jiigenus,  and  if  otlier  lisli  are  made  use  of,  the  same  jiro- 
porlions  may  Vie  followed. 

It  will  not  do  to  give  pigeons  the  lirst  water  tliat  conies  to 
hand ;  for  example,  tliat  from  a  pit  is  very  jirejudicial  to 
them  wlien  it  contains  any  sahne  matters,  wliicli  is  tlie  case 
witli  most  of  the  water  in  tlie  pits  in  Paris;  hut  when  it  is 
pure,  on  tlio  contrary,  it  is  hetter  for  them  tlian  any  otlier. 
liad  water  is  known  liy  soap  not  dissohiiig  in  il,  and  when 
it  does  not  cook  vegetables  well.  Kiver  water  may  not 
only  be  given  to  birds,  but  to  every  animal ;  however,  if  this 
cannot  i?asily  be  obtained,  tiiey  will  do  very  well  with  the 
same  that  man  makes  use  of.  Sometimes  pigeons  will  stray 
eiglit  or  ten  leagues  fi-om  tlieir  dove-liouse,  and  go  down  to 
the  sea  shore  to  pee);  the  saline  efllorescence  left  by  the 
waters  on  the  downs  and  rocks  wliicli  are  covered  at  high 
tides.  Tliey  wander  still  fartlier  in  search  of  salt  water. 
{Tu  he  continued.) 


DOMESTIC  PIGEONS. 

EIGHTEENTH   likCE. 

TrnBiT  Pigeon  (diliimba  tiirbitd). — This  is  a  very  small 
race  of  pigeons,  but  little  larger  tlian  the  turtle  dove,  with 
which  Buffon  pretends  tliat  it  produces  mules  or  mongrels. 
Their  beak  is  sliort,  and  their  head  reseml)ling  a  toad's — that 
is  to  say,  that  in  tlie  liandsomest  varieties  tlie  eyes  are  ex- 
ti'eraely  prominent  in  the  upjier  part  of  the  skull,  where 
they  form  two  very  strong  protuberances,  as  well  as  the 
occipital  bone,  which  forms  a  third,  and  gives  their  head  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  toad.  Although  they  have  a  dif- 
ferent pliysiognomy  from  the  preceding  race,  their  feet  ai-e 
naked;  they  have  the  general  and  elegant  form  of  the 
Jacobins,  from  whieli  tliey  difler  in  their  cravat,  and  in  their 
not  having  any  cowl.  Tliese  birds,  altliougli  rather  heavy, 
sustain  them  llight  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  straight  line, 
and  always  return  to  their  dove-house,  wliatever  distance 
they  may  be  from  it.  This  has  caused  them  to  be  preferred 
for  some  time  in  Belgium,  where  they  are  very  commonly 
made  use  of  as  carriers.  Tliose  whose  surprising  and  rapid 
tliglit  the  periodicals  speak  of,  belong  to  tliis  race.  Tliey 
set  them  at  liberty  in  Paris,  and  fourteen  hours  afterwards 
they  an'ive  at  their  dovecote  in  Liege,  although  these 
two  towns  are  seventy-two  leagues  apart. 

Fr.ENCH  Ti'EEiT  {Cotumhil  iiirhilu  (jnUica). — The   body  is 


always  white,  except  the  cloak,  which  may  be  purple, 
chamois,  streaked,  red,  or  grey.  It  is  a  very  pretty  pigeon, 
well  made,  and  having  a  very  clean  appearance.  It  does  not 
couple  freely  with  other  species,  or  produce  well,  because  the 
excessive  smallness  of  its  beak  often  deprives  it  of  the  power 
of  feeding  its  young,  which  cannot  be  reared  by  others, 
having  tlie  same  defect  as  the  parents.  They  also  allow 
themselves  to  be  easily  seized  by  birds  of  prey.  In  conse 
quence  of  all  these  reasons,  added  to  the  smallness  of  tlieir 
stature,  they  are  but  little  reared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris ;  however,  in  Belgium,  we  find  several  dove-liouses 
tenanted  by  these  birds,  especially  with  the  variety  that  has 


a  white  body  and  blue  wings  ;  tliO  Belgians  also  prefer  it  to 
carry  dispatches. 

lOxcil.isii  TinmT  ( Cnhimha  liirbita  aiiijlicn). — A  short  beak ; 
simple  filament  round  the  eyes  ;  iris  ijlack  ;  plumage  of  an 
amethyst  blue,  with  black  bars  on  the  wings.  This  pretty 
variety  is  very  pure,  for  it  cannot  be  crossed  with  any  other 
without  entirely  losing  its  colours.  It  is  the  most  esteemed, 
and  the  one  tliat  produces  the  most. 

Bi.AcK  Ti-i;niT  (Cohmibn  tiirhila  mmira). — It  vei7  nearly 
resembles  the  preceding,  but  has  a  black  cloak. 

White  TuitiiiT  {Culmnba  tiii-bilu  niba).  —  It  is  like  the 
others,  but  its  cloak  is  white  as  well  as  the  rest  of  its  body. 

Crested  Tuedit  {Cohimba  liirbita  criflala). — This  pretty 
bird  is  only  common  now  in  Gei'many,  and  differs  merely  in 
its  tuft. 

(To  be  con  till  lied.) 


PEA   SOWING. 


I  SHori.n  premise  that  my  garden  is  formed  over  a  partly 
exhausted  brick-field,  the  subsoil  of  which  is  a  heavy  clay, 
while  the  upper  sti'atuni  I  may  call  a  heavy  loam.  Now,  in 
such  a  soil,  I  find  well-decomposed  nioum-e  of  but  little  use, 
whereas  vegetable  manures,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
above,  ai'e  most  useful,  for  I  have  often  traced  the  most 
vigorous  roots  occirpying  the  places  formerly  held  by  a  stick 
or  stalk  now  decomposed. 

Jly  garden  is  small,  but  with  the  six  sowings  of  peas  as 
under,  I  contrived  to  have  them  from  the  10th  of  June  till 
the  4th  of  November.  'With  peas  and  our  Michaelmas  goose 
I  feasted  six  persons,  and  on  tlie  1-lth  of  October  had  a 
similar  dressing.  On  the  ith  of  November  I  gathered  about 
half  a  teacup-ful,  and  doubt  not  that  had  I  sown  on  the  1st 
instead  of  the  Cth  of  .August,  and  in  an  open  instead  of  a 
sheltered  quarter,  I  should  have  had  ten  times  as  many. 

My  times  of  sowing  were  as  follow-s : — 1.  Jshcrwood  Railii-tnj, 
beginning  of  FeVtruary.  5.  Bishop's  New  Loiiijpod,  middle  of 
JIarch.  \i.  Betlmaii's  Imperial,  middle  of  April,  i.  Kiiiijhl's 
Tali  Green  Marrow,  end  of  May.  5.  Bishop's  Loni/pod,  end 
of  June.  C.  Bishop's  Longpod,  Cth  of  August.  I  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with  Isherwood  Eailway  pea,  and  this  year 
have  begun  (3rd  of  Februaiy)  with  the  Longpods,  round  the 
edges  of  48  pots,  and  which,  when  fit,  I  purpose  turning  out 
entire,  at  about  18  inches  apart,  for  as  to  putting  peas  into 
my  ground  in  its  present  state  it  is  not  to  be  tliought  of. 

If  one  of  your  talented  coadjutors  would  undertake  the 
management  of  a  frame,  I  mean  a  ijreenhonse  frame,  he 
would  give  pleasure  to  thousands,  for  with  such  a  structure, 
and  without  any  artificial  heat,  except  that  given  out  by  a 
bottle  of  hot  water,  I  have  had  flowers  throughout  this 
winter,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  capabilities  of  the 
frame  are  not  valued  as  they  ought  to  be.  Shall  I  send  you 
a  sketch  of  mine  ?  [By  all  means,  and  state  your  mode  of 
managing.     Ed.  C.  G.] — S.  F. 


ANAGALLISES:  THEIR  NEGLECT  AND  LOSS. 

In  speaking  of  this  plant  as  a  bedder,  it  is  generally 
understood  to  be  "  blue."  Yet  there  are  other  colours 
equally  distinct,  if  not  equally  pretty  ;  and,  considering  the 
utility  of  tlie  plant  for  flower-garden  purposes,  I  am  asto- 
nished at  so  little  improvement  in  the  varieties  often  seen  in 
cultivation,  as  the  "blue"  commonly  grown  is  no  better  than 
the  same  colour  was  twelve  years  ago,  wlien  I  lirst  used  it  in 
a  separate  bed  ;  but,  somehow,  seeds  of  it  do  not  germinate 
so  freely  as  those  of  many  other  things,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  deficiency  of  varieties,  yet  we  ought  not  to 
lose  distinct  kinds  wlien  once  obtained,  yet  I  never  hear 
of,  or  see,  the  pale  vaiiety  which  some  years  ago  used  to  go 
under  the  name  of  bicolor,  or  b'lcolor  (jrandiflora,  wliich  in 
point  of  colour  much  resembled  a  pale  petunia,  or  (if  that 
term  be  indefinite)  the  Nieremberifia  anynstifolia.  In  fact,  it 
so  much  resembled  the  latter,  that  I  suppose  it  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  owing  to  the  latter  being  easier  kept  through 
the  winter,  and  in  other  respects  equally  usefid  ;  but  tlien, 
with  such  a  desirable  colour,  what  were  our  hybridisers 
doing  not  to  make  use  of  it  to  introduce  other  shades  of 
colour,  as  has  been  done  in  the  petunia?     Now,  besides  this 
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hii-nlor^  there  was  a  ffoocl  crimson  or  lilooH  coloured  one, 
superior  to  tlie  dingy  dull  red  we  often  see  planted.  This, 
too,  has  ovidontly  Iteen  lost,  as  I  do  not  rememhor  seeing  it 
oince  lSt3.  The  pale  one  I  had  a  year  or  two  later,  hut 
having'  lost  tliem  both,  1  have  never  been  able  to  set  my  eyes 
(in  them  af^ain.  Now  we  all  laiow  what  a  valuable  pUuit  the 
bhio  ana'^'allis  is  — no  other  plant  combining  t!ie  many 
qualilicalions  uf  hriglit  colour,  good  habit,  A'C,  which  it 
does;  I  am,  therelore,  suritrised  so  little  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  improvement;  on  the  conti-nry,  unless  the  kinds 
mentioned  above  be  in  cultivation,  we  have  certainly  retro- 
graded. I'erliaps  some  reader  will,  through  these  columns, 
let  me  know  if  they  yet  exist. 

I  beg  to  tliank  tlie  many  kind  friends  who  in  reply  to  my 
in({uiries  conm-nini,'  the  i^eranium  Moort-^s  J'iiiory,  pointed 
out  where  it  could  be  obtained,  hoping  also  they,  or  some 
(.tliers,  will  bo  able  to  throw  light  ou  the  (lueries  ahove,  as  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  this  plant's  restoration  ;  besides,  1 
think  it  is  capable  of  vast  improvement  in  many  points,  and 
would  bog  to  request  some  of  those  ardent  admirers  of  llora, 
who  seem  determined  to  swell  our  list  of  verbenas  to  tho 
bursting-point,  to  try  their  hands  at  auagallis.  A  new  tield 
exists  tiiere  for  them,  and  one  assuredly  of  great  promise. — 
S.  N.  V. 


LEAVING  POTATOES  IN  THE  GROUND. 
On  tho  Mth  of  February,  1851,  I  commenced  planting 
the  "  rink-eye,"  a  variety  much  and  justly  esteemed  in  this 
country;  and  on  the  o'Hh  of  July  I  lifted  the  first  of  the 
crop,  which  1  found  most  productive,  very  free  from  disease, 
and  some  of  tho  tubers  of  so  large  a  size,  that  I  kept  a  few 
to  exhibit  to  friends.  On  the  0th  of  August  T  sto^ipt^d  dig- 
ging, leaving  the  r^^mainder  in  the  ground,  intending  to  keep 
them  for  seed.  On  the  Cth  of  November  I  raised  these,  and 
instead  of  liuding  them  of  the  si/e  I  expected,  1  was  much 
disapjiointed  at  seeing  that  all  the  lanje  potatoes  had  melted 
away,  being  thoroughly  rotten,  while  those  uhieh  T  huil  taken 
lip  In  the  early  season  to  e.rhihit,  remoinetl  in  the  house  as  yood 
as  theif  were  on  tlie  daij  1  diuj  thnn.  This,  1  tliink,  cleaHy 
proves  tliat  the  plan  adopted  in  this  country,  of  leaving  tho 
seed  in  the  ground  to  harden,  is  not  judicious. — B. 


VINE    BLEEDING. 

Sf,t:ino  a  remark  about  the  stopping  of  the  bleeding  of 
vines  in  one  of  your  late  numbers,  I  liog  to  state  that  rotlo- 
(liou  is  a  most  eH'ectual  remedy  for  the  tdeeding  of  green- 
house plants  generally,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  p.rove 
equally  so  for  vines,  but,  not  growing  them,  1  canmit  speak 
from  experience.  Ynur  lady  subscribers  will  tind  it  a  much 
more  elegant  remedy  than  any  other.  It  merely  reijinres 
to  be  rubbed  on  tlie  dry  surface  with  the  finger,  Avlien  it 
forms  an  impervious  lilm. 

I  was  induced  to  try  it  from  having  used  it  to  check  bb-ed- 
ing  from  small  woumls,  tt'C,  in  the  human  subject.  You 
may  take  advantage  of  this  hint,  also,  if  you  happen  to  cut 
yourself  in  shaving,  or  have  an  abraded  surface.  Collodinu 
is  cheap,  and  can  be  procured  at  axiy  chemist's. — I,  }|.  N. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  requent  tliat  no  one  will  write  to  the  riepartmental  writers  of 
Thk  Cottage  Gardkner.  It  gives  them  iinjustiritihle  trn\ihle  nnd 
expense.  All  cnmiminicatinns  should  be  ndilressed  " 'iV<  ttir  Kdifor  nf 
tlin  Cutlfii;e  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Pnlernnster  Rote,  London. 

Zinc  Churn. — I.  B.  L.  says — "We  have  one  cow,  and  have  ti'sed  a 
zinc  churn  for  some  time,  and  my  experience  of  it  is  this— that  it  is  no 
hetter  than  any  other.  lu  Imt  summer  weatiier  the  Imtter  rertaiiily  was 
made  in  twenty  minutes.  The  printed  directions  say  the  tcmpcnilure  of 
the  cream  must  l)e  (io',  and  in  cold  weather  this  must  he  attained  by  the 
application  of  Iioilinj;:  water.  Tliis,  however,  we  found,  uj^on  two  or 
three  trials,  to  jtroduce  so  rancid  and  disajfreeable  a  tlavcmr,  that  we 
preferred  patiently  churninp;  for  iwo  or  even  three  hours,  in  order  to  have 
our  butter  sweet.  I  think  we  have  used  one  churn  for  seven  months,  twice 
a  week,  and  it  Ims  become  cjuite  leal<y;  I  suppose  it  reciuires  repairing.  It 
has  one  great  arlvantage— viz.,  it  may  be  placed  on  a  table,  and  churned 
willi  no  trouble  at  all,  hpyond  steady  perseverance." 

IIeavcnlv   or  Celestial  Tree. — Our   friend    Queen    Mat)  says, 


referring  to  our  No.  142,  that  an  enquiry  is  made  by  n  eorresi^omlent 
(I>.  P.)  as  to  the  Hea%'cnly  or  Celestial  tren,  and  replies  that  "  the  Ailan- 
thus  glundn/osa  is  commonly  called  the  '  Hcaveu-scekine:  tree.'  lt% 
(Jerman  name  is  '  I>riis!^er  G'jtterhaum,' or 'Tree  of  theGuds;'  and  in 
Italian  '  Albero  di  I'aridiso.'  This,  therefore,  must  surely  be  the 
llf-avenly  or  Celestial  tree  enquired  for  by  I>.  P." 

llRMOviNG  Large  Trees  ( ).— Your  idea  that,  "because    a 

large  tree  has  not  been  transplanted  in  the  same  position  as  regards  the 
wind  and  sun"  is  the  main  cause  of  faibire,  7nai/  be  true  near  the  sea 
coast,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  failure  or  success  in  inland  situa- 
tions. We  liavc  invariably,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  turned  the  worst 
side  of  a  tree  or  sinub  io  the  sun  when  Iransplantinp  it,  knowing  that 
that  would  brini^  the  head  to  a  better  form,  after  a  few  seasons.  The 
real  cause  of  failure  we  take  to  be  cutting  the  roots  too  much,  and 
planting  at  unseasonable  times.  I 

SinoNiA  Geranium  ((^hs^/w* /ie//rf^r).— Many  thanks  for  your  com-  ! 
munieation.  flir.  lieaton  wouUl  lie  delipbted  to  get  the  North  of 
Kufjland  variety  whieli  caused  Sidonin  to  seed  with  you,  and  also  a 
morsel  of  the  very  Sidoniu  tliat  seeded.  Next  I\Iay  would  be  time 
enoufth.  Please  to  repeat  tlie  experiment  by  hand  next  summer,  and 
use  the  pollen  of  Sidonia,  as  well  as  that  of  the  otlier  variety,  and  prove 
how  practice  agrees  with  your  theory,  in  which,  by  the  way,  we  also 
concur. 

Tree  Carnation  (Constant  Header). — This  is  a  very  old  and  distinct 
variety,  and  tlierc  are  several  new  ones  now  in  ciiltivati'm,  and  are  as 
plentdul  as  blackberries  about  London.  The  new  ones  Ihnvr-r  very  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  early  in  the  spring,  as  well  as  through  the  summer ; 
in  fact,  like  hybrid  perpetual  roses,  and  they  are  very  easy  to  manage  in 
pots  and  out-of-doors.  In  forcing  they  will  not  endure  so  much  heat  as 
the  old  clove  carnation,  or  Ihc  Anne  Botet/n  pink.  About  !>h'^  in  winter  is 
all  they  stand  «ith  us. 

SoLANUM  Jasminoides  {ItiUl). — The  flowers  are  snow-white,  and  the 
plant  is  much  hardier  than  the  common  passion-tlowcr,  and  as  plentiful 
about  London  as  any  other  fine  creeper.  Cut  down  the  Passion -Jiower 
late  in  April  to  within  a  yard  of  the  grouml,  and  you  may  rdy  on  seeing 
some  of  its  flowers  next  August,  if  not  sooner,  unless  tiie  plant  is  very 
weak  indeed,  and  if  it  is,  cut  it  as  low  as  you  sec  buds  or  eyes.  W. 
Hcaton,  Esq.,  Copley  Wood,  Halifax,  «ill  giveyou  probably  the  informa- 
tion you  require  ahout  Cochin  China  foivts.  All  the  Cineraria  maritima 
is  gone. 

Poland  Poultry.— D- D.,  Datslon,  can  obtain  a  pure  bred  Black 
Poland  hen,  by  applying,  with  his  full  adilress,  to  Sarah  Cole,  the  Rev. 
E.  y.  Dixon's,  Cringleford  Hall,  near  Norwich.  There  is  also  a  cock, 
the  only  objection  to  which  is,  that  he  shows  a  red  feather  or  two  in  the 
wing  covert.  A  ixist-ofliee  order  for  £\  to  Sarah  Cole,  will  secure  the 
pair,  the  hen  alone  being  worth  the  money  to  breed  from.  Mr.  J.  Bailey, 
ii:i.  Mount-street,  Grosvcnor-square,  would  supply  Gold  and  Silver 
PolamU. 

Flower  Tons  (J.  B.). — Your  plan  will  do  remarkably  well.  The 
three  tubs,  with  "lugs,"  or  bandies,  to  curry  (licm  about  by,  tilled  with 
Lneia  Rosea^  and  edged  wiili  Vertjenas  to  hang  down,  placed  on  the 
I  grass-plat,  will  look  very  gay,  and  pay  yon  well  for  all  your  trouble.  But 
you  ought  to  have  a  fourth  to  have  pairs,  else  you  must  be  very  careful 
bow  you  jdaec  them,  otherwise  tlie  plat  will  look  like  a  pig  with  one  ear. 
If  you  cannot  get  the  fourth  tub,  form  one  of  the  (hrec  into  the  stiape  of 
the  British  crown,  with  small  rods  hooped  over,  first  from  lug  to  lug  and 
then  the  contrary  way,  and  plant  Naslnrtiuins,  or  Canary  ptants,  to  run 
over  the  rods;  and  place  this  »»nc  in  the  middle,  and  call  it  the  (Juem 
'I'ub  ;  the  other  two  keep  as  you  propose. 

Antuolyza,  &c.  (ir.  J.  JV.).— There  are  no  such  plants  known  to 
scieiiee  an  Anttioti/za  coccinca,  purpurea,  and  rosea.  They  must  be  some 
local  names,  of  which  no  trace  can,  of  course,  be  found  in  a  scientific 
catalogue,  like  The  Cottage  (.hardener's  JJictionari/. 

Pin.nxES  (I/tid).—Wc  do  not  know  a  Phlox  "of  the  colour  of  the 
Empernr  of  China  Verbena."  Do  any  of  our  readers  happen  to  know  of 
such  a  Phlox?  Seedling  Phloxes  are  rxtremely  numerous,  but  we  shall 
give  you  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  colours 
shortly. 

VouNG  Roses  (/i?d).— The  young  roses  you  planted  last  Novembpr 
must  be  pruned,  and  that  very  closely,  about  the  end  of  March  or  early 
in  April, 

Chrysanthemums  ( I /j lit). —Four  feet  apilvt  will  be  the  proper  dis- 
tance to  plant  chrysanthenunns  for  training  against  paling  or  walls.  Wc 
cann-it  recommeiiil  a  particular  arrangement  of  the  colours :  that  depends 
on  individual  taste.  Tiie  colours  of  the  best  arc  given  in  ouv  lists  of  last 
autumn. 

'i'uiir(EOLUM  (Correspondents).— There  is  not  a  plant  of  that  name 
knov\n  to  science,  and  therefore  not  to  be  found  in  Ttie  Cottage  Gar- 
draer^s  Dictionari/.  Probably  some  outlandish  dealer  manufactured  thai 
name  for  Trupaulum  speciufiam.  They  manage  these  things  cleverly  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  but  yon  may  rest  assured  that  no  tia/liorised 
name  of  any  useful  or  ornamental  plant  is  omitted  in  the  dictinnaTy. 

Hemoving  Bees  (Ifopefnl). — These  arc  in  a  Nutt's  hive,  and  you  wish 
them  to  travel  by  railway.  Secure  tlic  sides  of  the  centre  box  either  with 
board,  or  the  tin  sliders  ;  put  the  bo.v  upon  a  tloor-board,tbe  exact  size  of 
it,  and  tic  up  the  whole  securely  in  a  cloth,  and  convey  them  in  your 
tiand  tlie  uhole  distance,  thus  they  may  be  removed  with  safety  in  fliarch. 

Br.MoviNG  Bees  (/).  Poivetl,  jnnr.).—\Vc  have  ourselves  removed 
two  slocks  of  liees  into  a  greenhouse  within  the  last  week,  which  grcen- 
bnu'^e  is  not  more  than  two  yards  from  the  place  they  have  occupied 
during  the  last  year,  liut  even  conveying  them  this  short  distance  took 
two  months  to  ellVct,  by  removing  them  only  a  few  inches  at  a  lime.  By 
this  method  not  a  but;  was  Inst^  where.as,  bad  the  stocks  been  removed 
the  whole  distance  at  nnee,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  been  de- 
stroyed, or  so  d>*populated,  as  to  be  abnost  valueless.  If  y<mr  stocks 
have  each  of  them  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  honry  in  store,  they  will  not 
re(piire  feeding,  if  they  do,  barley-sugar  may  be  pushed  in  at  the  en- 
trance as  you  pro)iose.  We  use  a  zinc  pan  for  water  oiirsclves,  with 
wooil  float.     Use  either  rain  or  spsing  water. 
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Flower-beds  irio/^-O'—Vou  will  he  plei\seil  to  hear  your  arrange- 
ment is  liigtily  approvcil  of,  niid  Ihe  jihtn  thou'^lit  henutifiil,  hut  (i  little 
alteration  is  rcf|tnrctl  in  llie  forincr,  and  it  will  be  noliced  next  wnck. 

Hrating  a  Pit  (Ji.  U.). — Vou  cnn  heat  tliR  pit  as  yon  propose  very 
easily,  and  yon  ran  keep  plants  in  pots  in  it  all  the  winter,  or  strike 
cuttings  in  it  in  the  spring  ;  but  recollect  y»ni  cannot  plant  nut  anything 
to  grow  in  it,  as  cucumbers  or  melons,  because  the  roots  would  snon  renrh 
the  line,  and  gnt  burnt.  Tan  would  be  the  best  thine  for  liUing  between 
the  Hues  fur  cuttings.     The  plan  has  often  been  tried. 

Cactus  or  Kpipiiyllum  Crrnatimi  \,IIig/ihune}isis). — I'his  we 
treat  cxnelly  as  wc  du  the  others,  though  it  seems  a  Utile  more  tender 
than  SperUmnsimft.  Wc  thitdc  you  wimld  have  succeeded  better  if  yon 
had  placed  it  against  a  wall  in  August  and  September,  instead  of  keeping 
it  in  your  grei'niionse.  Voiir  general  treatment  is  correct.  It  did  not 
bloom  vvri/  freely  with  ourselves. 

Oi.u  Vkllow  Cabuage  Rose  (/ijrf).— This  does  well  frc(|uently  on 
an  east  or  west  wall  ;  encouraged  to  grow,  stopped  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
throw  out  hpvirs,  which  spurs  or  shnuts  are  slightly  shortenetl,  and  from 
them  the  tlowers  are  produced,  fllost  rose  tlealers  can  supply  it,  if  we 
arc  right  as  to  the  sort.     Wc  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  rose  notices. 

Economical  tiREENiiousK  (Letimer). — We  should  be  glad  to  oblige 
you,  but  fear  we  ciuinot  do  so  without  a  rude  draught  of  the  garden  ami 
buildings.  We  cannot  sec  that  you  can  have  either  a  useful  or  econo- 
mical greenhouse  constructed  on  a  border  four-and-a-hulf  feet  wide,  and 
one  part  four  feet.  How  arc  you  to  get  into  it,  and  walk  in  it,  and  yet 
Ihid  room  for  as  many  plants  as  would  be  worth  while  for  you  to  have 
upright  glass  and  roof  glass  for?  You  speak  of  having  a  dung-bed  at 
one  end,  and  for  this  width  we  would  advise  a  bed  or  ))it  all  the  way  you 
propose  going.  Vou  could  make  a  hotbed  of  one  end  for  sowing  secil- 
lings,  startin^^  dahlias,  &c.,  and  the  other  part  would  enable  you  to  keep 
all  the  plants  yon  name,  and  greenhouse  plants  m  general,  over  the 
winter,  without  artificial  heat,  but  by  using  covering  in  cold  weather. 
If  you  have  the  back  wall  now,  a  low  one  in  front  would  do,  say  two  feet 
in  height,  and  with  a  two-inch  pipe  for  hot-water,  you  might  do  anything. 
As  in  such  a  pit  the  sashes  «ould  be  moveable  ;  they  would  cost  juu 
more  than  you  might  manage  a  lixed  roof  for,  « /r/  Hivers.  If  we  have 
mistaken  you,  write  again. 

Vines  [Af.  //.).~Vou  have  done  quite  right  in  protecting  the  wood  of 
your  forced  vines  ;  the  frost  is  sometimes  exceedingly  injurious,  we  have 
known  them  killed  outright  by  sudden  exposure.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  hayhand  them  ;  they  do  well  thrown  on  the  ground,  with  a  little  litter 
tedded  over  them. 

Untiieiftv  Trees  (Tignnica). — We  have  little  faith  in  grafting  trees 
the  roots  of  wliich  are  "  ill  at  ease,"  the  correct  juesumption,  we  fear,  in 
your  case.  Nevertheless,  as  a  last  resort,  well-known  hardy  kinds  will 
infuse  fresh  blood.  What  would  replanting  do,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
evil  well  ascertained?  Vou  cannot  blame  climate  at  any  rate.  As  for 
your  cankered  ones,  yon  have  no  other  alternative.  Two  years*  wood 
will  be  sooner  fruitful,  one  year's  will  grow  more  freely.  Scions  are  best 
cut  a  month  before  grafting,  placing  them  with  their  heels  in  cool,  damp 
soil. 

Hyacinths  done  Flowebinc  (HI.  i>.).— Your  hyacinths  in  glasses 
may  be  planted  in  loose,  light  soil.  Not  a  leaf  nor  rout  ought  to  be 
injured  or  checked,  either  by  a  want  of  water  or  cold.  It  would  nut  do 
tij  plant  them  out-of-doors  at  present;  you  might  grow  them  on  in  pots 
until  Mav,  and  then  turn  thcin  out  into  the  borders  without  disturbing 
the  halts." 

Early  Prolific  RnnsABB  (J.  Wilson). — We  know  of  no  one  to 
whom  you  can  apply  but  to  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Rendle,  Nurserymen, 
Plymouth. 

Boiler  (Afpfia,  DuhUn), — Write  to  Mr.  Pannell,  fiS,  Fetter  Lane, 
H'dliorn.  The  work  you  mention  will,  wc  believe,  be  published  in  a 
separate  form. 

Wop.Ms  IN  Pigs  iWordstnf).—To  prercnt  these,  feed  them  when 
young  uprm  more  generous  foiid,  and  a/u-ai/s  give  a  little  salt  in  thfir 
food  ;  t'>  (tfstniT/  them,  give  the  pig  a  pill  ot  Venice  turpentine,  iis  large 
as  a  marble,  mixed  up  with  fat,  so  that  he  will  eat  it  without  trouble; 
next  day  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil ;  third  day,  give  no  medicine,  and  then 
repeat  the  turpentine  and  oil.  Continue  this  course  until  the  worms  are 
removed.  The  weed  you  enclosed,  called  in  your  neighbourhood  Hur/- 
riffe,  is  usually  called  Cleavers,  Catchweed,  or  (Jnose-grass,  and  by 
botanists  Gnliinn  aprirhie.  It  is  an  annual,  so  if  you  prevent  its  seeding 
you  will  extirpate  it.     Harijf' airmeirifffi  is  the  Irish  name. 

Rendering  Eggs  unproductive. —  More  than  one  correspondent 
blames  I\Ir.  i'unchard  for  rendering  hia  eggs  unproductive  Ijcfore  he 
sends  them  to  market.  This  blame  is  totally  undeserved.  That  gentle- 
man is  perfectly  willing  to  sell  fertile  eggs  at  a  price  commensurate  with 
the  expense  of  getting  together  his  valuable  stock.  Tlie  overplus,  those 
eggs  which  he  sells  at  the  common  market  jiriee,  he  renders  unfertile, 
otherwise  no  one  would  give  him  the  fi»ir  higher  price. 

Strawberry  Beds  {Arquisil'n<i'npss).—'Va.n\\cx''%  bark  as  a  thin 
covering  for  these  was  recently  recommended  in  our  pages.  It  keeps  tlic 
soil  moist,  and  the  fruit  clean.  C'nrit ua  depentlviis 'i<i  a  worthy  rival  ot 
the  fuchsia,  and  quite  as  hardy.  Your  proposed  mode  of  constant  venti- 
lation is  good. 

Stekp  Bank  (IV.—Counli/  Coy/c).—\Vc  shoxdd  put  the  wall  at  the  top 
of  the  bank,  and  by  judicious  management  of  the  soil  make  the  tliret^- 
fcet-wide  border  sulticient  for  the  roots  of  the  wall-trees.  The  hank 
itself,  which  is  so  steep,  and  which  you  purpoi^e  to  coi  er  with  tlag-stones, 
ivp  should  also  trellis,  and  grow  vines  ;tnd  other  wall-trees  upon,  under 
l^lass,  according  to  the  plnn  described  and  drawn  in  our  No.  21. 

L^URRSTiNUS  (Atniilfitr).  —  \'o\i  may  readily  increase  it  by  layering 
the  lower  branches  this  spring.  Its  Imtanieiil  name  is  l'i/iiiniinii'tin/t.s. 
Thanks  for  your  other  news,  whicli  you  will  sec  inserted  in  a  previous 
page. 

t.'oosEBERRY-TEEEs  (L.  U.  /..).— No  trccs  do  Well  turfcd  over  their 
roots.    Why  not  leave  round  each  a  circle  of  two  feet  radius  untouched  ? 


These  circles,  with  a  low  trellis  of  iron  round  Ihem,  would  look  very 
neat.     Vou  may  bud  your  tvnwn  upon  the  orange  stock  in  August. 

Four  Vines  tor  Forcing  (/i^vAo-).— 1  I>uteh  Sweet-water,  2  Black 
Hambro's,  1  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Fin-  ciml  huvm'—X  Muscailine, 
'.!  Black  Hambro's,  1  West's  St.  Peter's.  Ihi-fttl  pot  TiHes— Black 
Ilandirn',  Frontignan^i,  IVInscat  of  Alexandria,  Uuteh  Sweet-water,  Royal 
Muscailine.  A'«/e.— The  Mill-hill  Ilambro'Hso  well  Hpokcn  ot",  that  it 
might  take  the  place  of  W^est's  St.  Peter's  in  late  houae^.  The  above 
wilt  be  a  safe  c<dIcclion  on  a  small  scale. 

Namr  of  Plant  [Queen  Mab). — Yours  is  some  variety  of  the  Qi/ern/A" 
ilfx.  There  arc  several  varieties  of  this  tree,  and  even  the  leaves  vary 
mncli  on  the  same  specimen,  as  to  being  saw-t<iiiLlicd  or  entire.  Of 
Fustigiate,  or  pyramidal-ahapcd  plants — such  as  Thuja  uriuntnlis,  and 
its  varieties,  Cupres.tus  sempfroirens,  ana  any  of  its  varieties,  Ciiyri/n 
fl/lpfif'ii,  a  very  beautiful  ))lant  of  compact  habit,  the  Tree  Jioaes,  and 
Kiionifiuus  jiipiniinifi,  would  suit  you. 


CAr.ENDAR   FOR    MARCH. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Aerides,  and  other  similar  Indian  plants,  will  this  month  be  growing 
rapidly;  give  them  fresh  sphagnum,  if  in  wire  baskets;  if  in  wooden 
ones,  renew  them,  and  bring  the  roots  within  the  baskets  amongst  the 
fresh  sphagnum.  Air,  give  more  abundantly  as  the  days  lengthen,  and 
the  sun  obtains  more  power.  Blocks. — The  plants  on  these  must  be 
syringed  twice  a-day  at  least,  as  they  will  now  be  growing  rapidly. 
JIaskets.— Dip  these  m  the  cistern  twice  a-week  ;  il  very  dry,  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  water  an  hour  or  s:o,  till  the  hard  lumps  of  peat  are 
thoroughlj'  wetted.  Barkerias,  set  to  work,  by  giving  water  freely. 
Pot  Catasetu.ms,  CvcNOCiiEs,  and  other  similar-habited  plants ;  they 
will  now  be  growing.  l->ENDitoBtts,  see  last  month.  Such  as  are  in 
Hower  remove,  if  possible,  to  a  cool»'r  house  ;  they  will  then  last  much 
longer  in  bloom.  Heat,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  bring  up  to  tlie 
maximum.  Int/ian  Jinuse,  BU°  to  aG'^  by  day,  70'^  by  night.  Me.iica)! 
House,  70^  to  "5°  by  day,  Go'^  by  night.  Tlie  highest  heat  to  be  when 
the  sun  shines.  Insects,  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon,  and  destroy  the 
nmment  they  are  perceived.  Moistohe  in  the  Air,  keep  up  a  large 
amount  of,  by  keeping  the  walks,  platforms,  and  walls  fretpieiitly  tlooded. 
Potting,  proceed  with,  and  linish  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Now 
is  the  time  to  increase  orchids,  by  division  or  otlu-Mwise.  Shading. — 
About  the  middle  of  the  mouth  place  the  sliadea  upon  the  roof,  to  he 
ready  for  use,  as  the  sun  will  soon  be  so  powerful  as  to  be  dangerous. 
WATERl^G  AT  the  Uoot  must  now  be  regularly  given,  but  care 
taken  tliat  it  does  not  lodge  upon  the  leaves  or  in  the  hollow  of  Ihe 
young  shoots.  T,  Appleby, 


PLANT  STOVE. 

AcniMENES  advancing  in  growth,  give  water  to,  but  do  not  flood 
them  in  this  early  season  ;  repot  such  as  have  lilled  their  pots  with 
roots  ;  pot  a  batch  to  succeed  the  former  ones.  Air,  give  now  freely  in 
mild  weather;  take  care  the  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air  are  not 
directly  opposite  the  plants,  it  is  best  to  come  over  the  pipes  or  tines, 
to  be  heated  before  it  reaches  the  jilants.  Baskets.  Place  in  these 
.^Ss-h//iiantfiuSy  Achhnene.i,  some  Lt/mpodi/ims,  and  other  hanging-do»\  n 
plants  ;  they  ornament  the  stove  greatly.  There  are  some  baskets  made 
of  coloured  glass,  that  are  very  oruiimental  objects,  filled  with  proper 
lilants.  Cuttings  continue  to  put  in;  pot  oft"  such  as  have  rooted. 
IxoRAs,  re-pot,  atop,  and  tic  out;  place  them  in  a  frame  heated  with 
dung;  here  they  grow  rapidly  and  soon  make  fine  plants.  Insects, 
continue  to  watch  for  and  destroy,  Potting,  finish  the  spring,  by  the 
end  of  tl'.e  month.  Syringe  freely  morning  and  evening,  and  keep  the 
jiaths  tlooded  in  sunshine.  Water  will  now  be  required  in  largp 
quantities  to  fast  growing  plants.  Let  the  walks  be  frequently  washed 
nut,  and  every  yellow  leaf  renmved,  every  plant  neatly  tied,  and  decaying 
(lowers  rcnioved  as  they  occur.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  will  now  be  sliowing  their  flowei" 
stems,  lu  this  stage  they  reiiuire  constant  attention.  'I'op-drcssing,  i' 
not  done,  must  be  finished  the  first  week  ;  water  regularly  in  pretty 
liberal  quantities  ;  if  allowed  to  (lag  now  the  blooms  will  be  small.  Givi- 
plenty  of  air  daily,  and  shade  from  bright  sun  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  cover  u]i  securely  at  night  whenever  there  is  the  least  ai>pearance 
of  frost;  sow  seed,  and  pot  last  year's  small  seedlings  to  encourage 
growth.  Calceolarias,  re-pot,  prick  out  seedlings,  give  plenty  of  air 
to,  and  smoke  frequently  %vitli  tobareo.  Carnations  and  Picotees 
put  into  their  blooming  pots.  Search  the  soil  over  minutely,  to  find 
wireworms,  and  destroy  them  previously  to  using.  Place  them  when 
potted  upon  a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  with  a  convenience  of  hoops  and  mats 
to  slieltcr  them  from  severe  weather.  Should  mildew  appear,  dust  with 
sulphur;  and  destroy  green  fly  with  tobacco-water  or  Scotch  snulf. 
Ci.MiRAitiAS  finish  pottmg,  b. ;  smoke  frequently  to  destroy  every  green 
fly  as  soon  as  it  aj»pears ;  water  freely,  and  shade  from  bright  sun  as  the 
flowers  open.  Ciirysantiiesiums  pot  off  into  small  pots  and  repot,  b., 
into  a  size  larger.  Dahlias,  all  intended  to  be  potted  should  now  be 
done  ;  pot  ofl  cuttings  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  put  in  more  cuttings  if 
required.  Divide  the  old  roots,  leaving  a  bud  or  two  to  each  division, 
place  each  division  in  a  pot  and  allow  them  to  grow  slowly  till  planting 
time;  a  cold  frame  well  protected  from  frost  will  be  shelter  enough  for 
them.  FircHSiAS,  re-pot ;  cuttings  may  yet  be  put  in.  Bt-gin  to  train 
early  in  order  to  form  well-shaped  plants.  Hyacinths,  tie  the  llower- 
stems  to  sticks  to  prevent  the  winds  from  breaking  them  off;  continue 
to  shelter  the  bed  by  hoops  and  mats.  Hollyuocks,  ])lant  out  where 
they  are  to  bloom  ;  ]ilace  a  mnleh  of  short  Utter  round  each  plant. 
Pinks,  top-dress,  b.,  il  not  done  last  month.  Ranunculuses  may 
yet  be  planted,  b.  ;  shelter  the  bed  from  heavy  rains,  frost,  hail,  or  snow. 
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Tulips  will  now  be  jirowing"  fast,  shelter  the  young  plants  from  heavy 
rains,  oi-  other  severe  weather  ;  if  rain  falls  during?  the  day  and  a  sharp 
frost  intervenes  at  night,  and  no  protection  is  fiivcn,  the  young  leaves 
Mill  he  much  injuieJ.  Vkriienas,  in  pots  for  cxhihition,  re-pot,  tie  out, 
and  nip  off  the  tops  of  the  shoots  ;  slielter  huth  these  and  those  intended 
to  plant  out  from  frost ;  smoke  fre(|uently  to  keep  down  green  lly,  and 
syringe  occasionally  with  sulphur-water  to  destroy  or  prevent  the  red 
spider;  put  in  cuttings  of  scarce  sorts;  sow  seed;  look  for  slugs  con- 
stantly in  the  frames  under  the  pots  or  any  other  lurking  place,  and 
destroy  them.  Finish  planting  Hoses,  and  place  those  in  pots  in  a 
warm  house,  to  be  coming  on  fur  the  June  or  July  exhibitions. 

T.  Appleby. 


FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Annuals  (Tender),  such  as  the  Portulaccas,  Llesembryanthemums, 
Lobelias,  8ic.,  sow,  b.;  (Hardy),  sow  on  dry  borders,  b.  and  e.  Bien- 
nials, sow,  e.  Climdeks,  half-hardy,  as  Maurandya,  Lophospermum, 
&c.,  pot  and  train,  b.,  to  have  stroiij;  for  next  May  planting.  Cuttings, 
push  on  the  propagation  of  cuttings,  and  transplant  them  as  fast  as  they 
root.  Dahlias,  sow,  and  force  old  roots  for  stock,  b.  Dress  every 
part  within  the  boundary  as  early  as  you  can.  F.uGi.\cs  of  ail  sorts 
finish  off  as  early  as  possible.  All  Evekgrhens  transplanted  since  last 
August  may  have  liquid-manure  this  mnnth,  and  throughout  the  season 
after  tliis  mild  winter.  Flowers,  pick  off  plants  you  want  cuttings  from, 
b.  Finish  all  the  Planting  and  Spring  Pruning  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  all  necessary  alterations  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Grass 
and  white  and  small  yellow  Clover  Seed,  sow  with  a  lilicral  hand  over 
patciiy  grass:  keep  the  grass  in  clean,  trim  order,  and  roll  it  three  times 
tliis  month,  and  oftener  if  you  can.  Gravel,  clean,  roll,  and  relay. 
Hand-glasses,  the  best  of  all  aids  to  rear  lialf-hardy,  and  such  other 
annuals  as  come  up  weakly  at  first,  place  them  on  a  warm  sheltered 
aspect.  Hoeing  ;  never  hoe  a  I)order  in  March,  for  fear  of  killing  some- 
thing which  you  cannot  yet  see.  Hotbkds  are  only  good  helps  to  those 
wlio  can  well  manage  them  for  the  flower-garden;  keep  them  up  to  70°, 
and  steady.  Hyacintfis  and  other  Bums  ;  as  soon  as  they  appear,  stir 
the  beds  and  lighten  tlie  soil  round  the  plants;  and  plant  spring  Gla- 
dioli at  once.  Perennials,  with  the  exception  of  long  fleshy-rooted 
ones,  ought  to  be  removed— divided,  if  necessary — and  receive  some  fresh 
soil,  or  be  planted  in  new  situations,  at  least  every  third  season  ;  see  to 
this  rule,  and  treat  one-third  of  each  family,  every  February  or  March, 
according  to  it.  Protection  is  necessary  for  almost  all  young  things  of 
a  tender  nature,  this  month.  Uakes:  lock  them  up,  b,  ;  if  your  man 
cannot  dress  a  border  without  a  rake,  pity  him.  Roses,  finish'  pruning, 
b.,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  strong  ones  Vie  left  unpruncd  till  April,  to 
bloom  later;  but  this  jdaii  is  radically  bad,  and  not  necessary  now  with 
our  perpetuals.  Seeds,  do  not  sow  a  packet  of  rare  seeds  in  one  pot 
only,  sow  in  two  or  three  pots  to  provide  against  accident  to  one.  Seed- 
lings in  heat,  transplant  as  soon  as  you  can  handle  them.  Stakes; 
see  if  you  have  a  stock  on  hand  for  your  dahlias,  hollyhocks,  and  all  other 
plants  requiring  them  next  summer,  and  see  that  all  the  old  tics  and 
rotten  stakes  are  out  of  the  rosary.  Sweet  Hriar,  sown  in  a  single  row, 
will  grow  and  make  a  hedge  in  such  poor  soil  as  would  kill  other  roses. 
TuBF,  lay.  D,  Beaton. 


FRUIT    FORCING. 

Air,  admit  freely.  Aphides,  destroy.  Chehries  ripening,  require 
much  air.  Cucumbers  require  plenty  of  air-moisture,  and  heat  of  70° 
to  80°,  and  cautious  air  giving.  Figs,  60°  to  70°;  water  freely,  and  use 
air  moisture;  stop  when  half-a-dozen  eyes  long.  Liquid-manure, 
provide,  and  apply  weak  and  clear.  Leaves  of  all  fruits,  keep  clean  by 
sponge  or  syringe.  Pjses,  fntiters,  give  more  water,  and  a  very  moist 
air;  aunrcfmiuiis,  re-arrange  for  the  spring;  pot  where  necessary,  and 
renew  all  bottom-heats,  85°  the  maximum.  Peaches,  disbud,  thin  in 
the  wood,  and  stop  where  required.  Strawberries,  keep  near  the 
light,  and  give  air ;  w  ater  liberally,  especially  after  the  ilower-stem  rises  ; 
use  liquid  manure.  Melons,  plant  successions  ;  thin,  stop,  and  set  ; 
temperature,  70°  to  85°;  bottom-heat,  80°.  Sulphuk,  apply  once  a 
month  in  all  structures.  Tobacco,  use  frequently.  Vines,  early, 
finish  thinning  berry ;  continue  stopping,  and  clearing  away  all  waste 
shoots;  keep  up  warmth  at  the  root;  succession  crops,  disbud,  stop, 
&c.,  the  former,  70°  to  S0°  ;  the  latter,  56°  to  65°.  Water  daily  things 
that  need  ;  use  plenty  on  floors,  walks,  &c. ;  sprinklings  cannot  be  made 
too  frequently.  R.  Errington. 


FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Apricots,  prune,  plant,  hunt  the  eggs  of  red-bar  moth.  Apples, 
prune,  plant,  dress  for  blight,  with  sjjints  of  turpentine ;  for  moss  and 
scale,  with  soft  soap  and  brine.  Blossoms,  retard  or  protect.  Cur- 
bants,  prune,  plant,  lop-dress.  Figs,  uncover,  plant  and  prune  at  the 
c.  Gooseberries,  plant,  prune,  train.  Grafting,  proceed  with 
shortly.  Hoeing,  ply  the  hoe  where  the  sjiade  may  not  come  ;  propagate 
bush  fruit,  &c.,  by  Cuttings.  Planting  of  all  kinds  finish.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  prune,  dress,  and  cover.  Plums,  plant,  prune,  pro- 
tect. Raspberries,  plant,  prune,  top-dress.  Root-prune  wnere 
necessary,  all  gross  tress.  Strawberries,  dress,  and  top-dress.  Stand- 
ard orchard-trees,  prune,  plant.  Stake  all  trees  in  danger.  Stocks 
plant,  and  sow  seeds.  Trenching,  complete.  Trellissfs,  finally 
dress,  use  protection.  Vines,  prune,  plant,  and  propagate.  Walnuts, 
plant.  In  grafting,  cnnmience  with  kinds  according  to  the  earlineas  of 
the  bud,  which  should  be  just  beginning  to  s\\'ell,         R.  Errington, 


GREENHOUSE. 

Am,  admit  in  fine  weather,  when  the  outsidu  temperature  is  above  35^- 
a  shut  house  is  belter  than  cold  currents  and  night  fires;  in  foggy 
weather,  however,  light  a  lire,  to  clear  and  dry  the  atmosphere.  Bulbs 
and  Tuberous  roots,  introduce,  and  water  more  freely;  start  the  various 
kinds  of  Achinienes,  Gcsnera,  and  Gloxinia,  in  hotbed;  seeds  of  the 
latter,  aown  now,  will  give  nice  little  flowering  plants  for  the  autumn  and 


winter,  if  you  can  give  them  heat.  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias, 
water  more  freely;  give  manure  water  to  those  flowering  and  showing 
their  flower-stalks;  shade  in  sunny  weather;  shift  for  succession. 
Camellias  and  Azaleas,  water  more  plentifully  when  in  bloom  ;  keep 
those  intended  for  late  blooming  as  cool  and  shaded  aa  possible,  so  that 
float  docs  not  injure  them.  Diosma,  Epacris,  Heaths,  give  abun- 
dance of  air  when  growing  and  flowering;  Prune  freely  when  done 
flowering,  and  keep  close  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  the  roots  had 
better  be  examined.  Hadrothaimnus  elegans  is  now  a  pretty  object, 
grown  in  a  pot,  or  trained  against  a  pillar.  Hotbeds,  prepare  for  sowing 
Primula  seeds,  and  any  other  desirable  greenhouse  plants,  raising  cut- 
tings, sowing  seeds,  or  striking  cuttings  of  the  commoner  sorts  for  stocks, 
on  which  to  inarch  or  graft  Correas,  Oranges,  Camellias,  &c.  ;  the  graft- 
ing of  such  plants  is  easily  efFectcd  in  such  a  sweet  moist  hotbed,  and 
does  away  with  much  of  the  trouble  of  inarching.  Such  a  bed  will,  also, 
be  necessary  for  starting  Cockscombs  and  Balsam?,  &c.  Insects,  de- 
stroy. Leaves  and  Stems,  clean  ;  a  little  soap  in  the  water  is  a  great 
auxiliary  for  removing  all  kinds  of  filth  ;  syringe  with  clean  water  after- 
wards. Lilies,  Japan  ;  after  the  stems  appear,  place  in  a  litrht,  airy 
situation.  Mignonette,  and  tender  annuals,  sow  in  sbght  hotbeds,  in 
pots,  turf,  &c.,  to  be  aft>  rwardd  hardened  off.  .Soil,  prepare :  turn  ;  and 
expose  for  a  general  shifting  about  the  end  of  the  month  ;  but  do  not  knock 
about  fresh  soil  intended  for  potting,  so  as  to  shake  the  filne  out  of  it. 
Primula  sinensis  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  manure-water.  The 
double  varieties  are  well  worth  a  little  extra  attention,  as  the  flowers 
stand  a  long  time  in  a  bouquet.  Train  large  plants  of  Pelargoniums, 
intended  for  early  flowering ;  Stop  those  for  late  summer  and  autumn. 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  intended  for  specimens  in  pots,  give  good  shifts  to, 
and  if  they  can  get  a  little  bottom-heat,  they  will  come  all  the  stronger 
and  bloom  the  finer.  Tie  climbers  to  rafters,  after  duly  pruning  them, 
keeping  in  mind  whether  the  flowers  are  produced  on  young  or  old  wood  ; 
train  daily  those  on  trellises  ;  and,  as  the  season  is  now  getting  on,  let 
neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness,  everywhere  prevail.  Watep^ing  will 
now  hi  more  wanted,  and  a  moistish  atmosphere  in  clear  weather  to 
counteract  the  drying  effects  of  east  winds.  R,  Fish. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

This  is  a  busy  month— every  day  brings  its  work  ;  a  favourable  O])por- 
tunity  should  never  be  lost  for  doing  any  particular  kind  of  work  ;  take 
advantage  of  open  mild  weather  for  every  kind  of  planting;  in  taking  up 
transplanted  plants  from  nursery  beds  of  any  kin  1,  or  at  any  time,  always 
lift  them  up  with  some  kind  of  tool  or  other,  as  a  jilant  thus  transplanted 
always  suffers  so  nmeh  less  than  a  plant  drawn  from  the  seed-bed. 
Angelica,  sow,  or  plant,  e.,  autumn-sown.  Alexanders,  sow,  m.  or  e. 
Asparagus,  sow  or  i>lant,  e. ;  and  dress  oft"  out-door  beds;  attend  to 
that  in  forcing;  water  wnth  liquid-manure  once  a  week.  Artichokes 
and  Balm,  plant.  Basil,  sow  a  little  for  early  use.  Beans,  plant;  and 
earth-stir  growing  crops.  Beet  (Red),  sow  a  little  for  early  use. 
Borage,  sow,  and  earth-stir  autumn-sown,  and  thin  out.  Borecole, 
sow.  m.  Brocoli,  sow  a  little  of  the  early  kinds,  and  mark  any  favourite 
kinds  for  seed.  Burnet,  plant  or  sow.  Cabbages.— Any  early  kinds 
may  be  sown,  or  Rvd  i^o/c//,  should  plants  be  wanted.  Capsicums,  sow, 
to  forward  in  hotbed,  b.  Cardoons,  sow,  e.,  for  first  crop.  Carratvay, 
sow.  Carrots,  sow  for  early  crops;  attend  to  thinning-out  those  in 
growth,  andearth-sUrring  ;  sowings  of  the  Early  Horn  may  still  be  made 
on  gentle  hotbeds.|  Cauliflowers,  plant  out  the  iwinter-protected  ; 
attend  to  spring-sown,  as  to  airing,  pricking  out  and  earth-stirrin*' ; 
also  assist  the  early  hand-glass  crop  with  soakings  of  liquid. manure,  &c! ; 
and  sow  in  succession,  e.  Celeriac,  sow.  Celery,  sow  main  crop,  m., 
and  prick  out  early-sown  on  gentle  hotbed  ;  leave  for  seed.  Chamo- 
mile, plant.  Chervil,  sow;  save  seed  from  autunm-sown.  Chives 
may  be  divided,  and  planted  out.  Clary,  sow,  e.  Chess  (American), 
sow.  Composts,  prepare.  Coriander,  sow.  Corn  Salad,  sow. 
Cucumbers,  ridge  out;  pot  off;  or  sow  in  succession;  sow  also  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  month,  for  planting  out  under  the  hand-glasses 
next  month  ;  attend  to  those  in  bearing;  keep  up  a  good  moist  heat. 
Dill,  sow  or  plant.  Earth-stirring,  attend  to  in  all  cases,  and  often. 
Fennel,  sow  or  plant.  Garlic,  finish  planting.  Hoeing  attend  to  in 
dry  days.  Horehound,  plant  orsow.  Horse-p-adisii,  finish  planting. 
Hvssop,  sow,  or  take  up  and  divide  old  roots.  Jerusalem  Artichokes, 
finish  planting.  Kidney-beans,  sow  in  succession  ;  attend  to  those  in 
bearing,  assist  them  with  liquid-manure.  Leeks,  sow.  Lettuces, 
sow;  prick  out;  and  plant  out.  Marigold,  sow.  Sweet  or  Knotted 
Marjoram,  sow  a  Utile  for  early  use.  Marjoram  (Common  Garden), 
divide  and  plant  out.  Melons,  sow  in  succession,  and  ridge  out;  attend 
to  earthinj-up,  training,  &c  ,  the  early  crops.  Mi.nt,  plant.  Mush- 
room-beds, make,  and  attend  to;  assist  old  beds  with  a  little  tepid 
manure  water.  IMustahd  and  Cress,  sow,  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Nasturtiums,  bow,  e.  Onions,  sow  the  main  crop  ;  plant  for  seed,  b. ; 
also  finish  planting  the  Underground  or  Potato  Onion;  also  the  Tree 
Oninti :  and  look  over  those  in  the  store.  Orach  sow.  Parsley,  both 
kinds,  sow.  Parsnips,  sow,  b.  Peas,  sow  in  succession  ;  the  bcginnim; 
of  this  month,  is  a  good  season  to  sow  any  of  the  tall  kinds  ;  earth-stir, 
or  earth-up,  and  attend  to  sticking,  &c.  Pennyroyal,  plant.  Pota- 
toes, finish  planting,  either  in  hotbed  or  open  quarter.  Radishes,  sow 
in  succession;  attend  to  thinning  out  young  crops.  Kampion,  sow. 
Rape,  sow  common,  and  ediblc-rootcd,  e.  Ruudarb,  bow  or  pLint,  b. 
RocHAMEOLE  Rud  RosEM.\EY,  plant.  KuE,  plant.  Sage,  plant. 
Shallots,  finish  planting.  Salsai-y  and  Scorzonera,  sow  a  little 
for  early  UiC.  Savoys,  bow.  Seakale,  sow  or  plant  out;  attend  to 
early  eo^ering-up,  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  crowns,  for  successional 
and  late  crops.  Skibrets,  sow,  e.  Succory,  sow.  Sobrel,  plant  or 
sow.  Spinach,  bow  in  succession.  Tansy  and  Tarragon,  plant. 
TuvME,  sow  or  plant.  Tomatos,  sow  in  hotbed,  e.  Turnips,  make  a 
small  eowiiig  two  or  three  times  during  the  month.  T.  Weaver. 
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MARCH  4—10,  1852. 

Weathek  weak  London  in  1861. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun     '    Moon     Moon's 
Sets.      K.&S.      Age. 

Clock 
hef.Siin. 

Day  of 
Year. 

Barometer.  'Thermo. 

Wind., Rain  in  In. 

Land  Tortoise  revives. 
Wryneck  seen. 

2  SuNDAv  IN  Lent.    Perpetua. 

30.071  —  29.914    51—32 
29.770  — 29.013'  47—29 

29.857-29.727  47—34 

29.955  — 29.918    44—30 
3(1.023  —  29.995    45—24 
29.965  —  29.662:  46—36 
29.783  —  29.550    43—31 

W. 

S.W. 
N.W. 

N. 
N.E. 

S. 
N.W. 

10 

06 
05 

40  a.  6 
38 
36 
33 
31 
29 
27 

44  a.  5  '     6      5  ',       13 
45             6     38   1        14 
47          rises.          @ 
49      '     7a42         16 
61           9      7         17 
52           10     31           IS 
51           11     S3           19 

11     52 
11     39 
11     24 
11     10 
10     54 

10    39 

10     23 

64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 

Meteorology  of  thb  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and 
tures  of  these  days  are  49.3^  and  3'J.5°  respectively.    The  greatest  heat,  tjs^,  occurred  on  the  yth  in  13213 ;  and  the  lowest  cold 
in  1817.     During  the  period  111  days  were  tine,  "and  on  01  rain  fell. 

owest  tempera- 
7^  on  the  10th 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

CEOWrOOTS — RANUNCULACE.E. 
EANUNCULI'S. 

{Conlbuied  from  paije  :jl:!.J 
Section  wiin  Le.wes  Cut  ok  Lobed. 
Easi-nculus  Brijjosus  :    Bullious   Crowfoot ;   Buttercup ; 
Goldcup  ;  Butter-flower ;  Ivingcup. 

Description. — It  is  a  pereunial.  Root  a  solid,  roundish, 
wliite  bulli,  fibrous  underneath.  tStem,  one  or  more,  erect,  a 
foot  high,  round,  hairy,  leal'y,  liollow ;  alternately  branched 
ia  the  upper  part ;  simple,  and  without  oftsets  or  runners 
below.  Lower  leaves  on  broad,  channelled,  hairy  stalks, 
compound  in  three-leaflets,  as  well  as  deeply  three-cleft  and 
cut,  varying  much  in  hau-iness.  Upper  leaves  alternate, 
stoJkless,  more  simple,  with  strap-shaped  segments.  Flout rs 
terminal,  sohtaiy,  on  simple,  furrowed,  hairy,  upright  stalks. 
Cnli/x-Icaves  egg-sh,aped,  concave,  hairy,  thin  at  the  base, 
semi-transparent,  turned  back  close  to  the  stalk  soon  after 
they  expand.  Petals  roundish,  with  a  terminal  notch,  con- 
cave, varnished  golden  yellow.  Nectary  covered  by  a  heart- 
shaped  scale.     Seeds  flattened,  smooth  at  the  sides. 

rtaces  where  f'oiiiiil. — Very  common  in  meadows  and  pas- 
tures.    Mr.  Perry  found  a  double  variety  near  Leamington 
and  Warwick.     It  is  figured  in  some  old  herbals,  and  occa- 
sionally cultivated  as  the  Double  ijellow  Bachelor's  Buttons. 
Time  of  Jlowerincj. — May,  June. 

History. — Next  to  the  dandelion,  this  is  the  earliest  yellow 
flower  that  makes  our  meadows  bnlliant.  It  is  Shakspere's 
"  Cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue."  Like  most  of  the  Crowfoots, 
it  blisters  and  inflames  the  skin  to  whicli  it  is  applied  after 
being  bruised.  The  root  especially  is  siud  to  raise  bhsters 
with  less  pain  and  more  safety  than  Spanish  flies;  it  has 
been  thus  employed  as  an  application  to  gouty  joints.  The 
juice  applied  to  the  nostiUs  causes  sneezing.  The  bulbs,  if 
kept  for  a  little  time,  lose  their  stimiflating  quality,  and  ai-e 
eatable  when  boiled.  Hogs  root  them  up  and  eat  them. 
The  leaves,  mixed  willi  other  herbage,  are  eaten  by  cattle  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  mixture  probably  acts  as  a  grateful  and 
healthy  stimulant.  A  shce  of  the  root  is  sometimes  applied 
with  benefit  to  the  gum  of  an  aching  tooth.  After  flowering, 
the  old  bulb  decays,  and  a  new  one  is  formed  above  it. 
Eanunculus  hiesutus  :  Pale  Hairy  Crowfoot. 
Description. — This  is  an  annual.  Boot  of  many  long, 
thick,  white  fibres,  (item  one-and-a-half  foot  high,  branched, 
and  spreading.  Hcrli  veiy  variable  in  luxuriance,  paler 
gi-een  than  most  of  this  genus,  and  clothed  with  fine,  stiU', 
spreading  hairs.  Lower  leuces  on  long  liollow  st.alks,  three- 
learteted;  lubed  and  cut ;  middle  lobe  stalked.  I'pper  leaves 
stalkless,  with  o,  or  more,  narrower  segments;  sm-face  of 
leaves  uneven,  with  httle  points  whence  tlie  hairs  issue. 
Flower  sialics  hairy,  furrowed.  Calyx  pointed,  finally  bent- 
back  close  to  the  stalk,  and  clothed  with  hairs  with  glands 
at  their  b.asc.  Petals  pale  golden  yellow.  Nectary  covered 
with  a  scale.  Seeds  flattened,  bordered,  rougli'  on  both 
sides,  especially  towards  the  edge,  with  an  iiTegular  double 
or  triple  row  of  small  shai-p  prominences. 

Places  where  found. — Common  in  moist  meadows  and 
clayey  soils,  where  water  has  remained  during  the  winter. 
Also  on  banks  by  the  sea-side. 

Time  cf  Jloweriny. — June  to  October. 

History. — The  Bununnihis  parvulns  of  some  bolanists  is 
only  a  starved  spechuen  of  this  species.  Some  botanists 
call  it  B.  philonoiis.  It  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  R.  bul- 
bosiis,  from  whicli  it  diflfers  in  having  stifler,  longer  hairs, 


more  perfectly  three-lobed  leaves,  the  middle  and  outer  lobe 
rounder,  less  deeply  divided  on  the  edges,  and  from  the 
inner  edge  of  each  of  the  outside  lobes  a  bit  seems  cut 
away;  caljTi.  before  opening  seems  pinched  to  a  point;  the 
flowers  and  seeds  are  smaller,  it  flowers  later,  and  has  no 
bulbous  root.  Ray  says  it  is  not  acrid.  Jacquin  called  it 
B.  sardous,  because  he  thought  it  tlio  plant  which  caused 
the  sardonic  laugh,  or  grin. 

R.A.NUNCULi;s  KEPENS :  Crceiung  Crowfoot;  Creeping  But- 
tercups. 


Description. — This  is  a  perennial.  Boot  shghtly  tuberous, 
with  many  white  stout  fibres,  sending  forth  from  its  crown 
long  prostrate  runners,  wliich  take  root  at  every  joint. 
Stems  one  or  two  feet  high,  erect  or  ascending,  round,  hairy, 
leafy,  branching.  Leaves  dark  green,  hairy,  twice  tlirce- 
leafleted  ;  the  upper  ones  with  wedge-shaped,  cut  leaflets  ; 
uppermost  of  all  in  3  deep,  spear-head-shaped,  acute,  entire 
iobes.  fy»/)er  ;<■««■«  quite  entire.  ifo(i<7i'« i-cs  often  marked 
with  a  black  spot.  Flower  stalls  live-furrowed.  Flowers 
usually  tw'o  together,  bright  yellow,  like  those  of  -R.  butbosus, 
hirsutiis,  and  others,  but  the  haiiy  cahi.v  is  spreading,  not 
bentback,  deciduous,  falling  with  the  petals.  Pc^n/.s  notched. 
Nectary  covered  witli  a  notched  scale.  Seeds  not  generally 
perfected,  flat,  smooth,  with  a  small  poiut. 

Places  where  found. — ^'cry  common  in  moist  meadows, 
pastures,  and  sh.ady  neglected  places. 

Time  of  Jloweriiiy. — June  to  August. 

History. — From  its  readily  adapting  itself  (0  any  soil,  and 
from  its  crcejiing  stems,  it  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
of  pasture  i\'eeds.  Its  form  vaiies  much,  according  lo  the 
soil  on  which  it  is  growing*  In  wet  places  it  will  reach  to  a 
length  of  four  feet,  and  tlie  stem  lie  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  wdiilst  in  gravelly,  dry  soils  it  rests  on  the  ground 
entirely,  and  is  not  stouter  than  a  straw.  It  is  acrid,  and 
capable  of  blistciiug.    Its  flowers  are  rarely  found  double. 
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The  Foksyih   MSS.,  from  which  we  now   comraeuce 

publishing  a  selection,  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Robert 

Hogg,  whose  excellent  work,  entitled  British  Pomologn, 

we  recently  noticed.     In  a  letter  with  which  he  has  also 

favoured  us,  he  thus  details  their  history  : — 

"  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  partner  with  Mr.  Gray,  iu 
the  Bromptou  Park  Xiusery,  I  one  day  discovered  in  an 
upper  room  of  the  warehouse,  among  a  quantity  of  lumber, 
a  box,  of  which  no  notice  appeared  lor  many  years  to  have 
been  taken,  but  had  been  left  as  a  sportmg  preserve  to  the 
mice,  and  as  a  prey  lo  insects.  On  examination,  I  found 
this  bo.x  contained,  besides  mmierous  papers,  specimens  of 
woods,  in  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections,  amouy  which 
were  pieces  of  the  Cork  oak,  but  all  were  completely  riddled, 
and  devoured  by  insects.  The  papers  were  m  a  better  con- 
dition, and  had  suffered  little  from  their  long  coutinemcnt 
and  neglect.  These  proved  to  be  the  correspondence  of 
Wilham  Forsyth,  and  knowing  who  the  coixespondents  of 
such  a  man  were  likely  to  be,  I  lost  no  time  in  having  the 
contents  of  the  box  turned  out  and  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
arranged.  On  mentioning  the  cii'cumstance  to  Mr.  Gray,  I 
leai-ned  from  him  that  he  had  been  executor  to  Mr.  Forsyth, 
and  that  these  papers  came  into  his  possession  at  Mr. 
Forsyth's  death.  Mr.  Gray  taking  no  heed  of  them,  fm'tlier 
than  tieating  them  as  waste  paper,  I  subsequently  asked 
him  if  he  would  allow  me  to  take  them  into  my  possessiun, 
as  I  did  not  hke  to  see  them  so  treated,  particularly  as  I 
thought  there  might  be  much  of  interest  contained  in  them. 
To  this  he  assented,  and  shice  that  time  I  have  preserved 
them  from  ftirther  injury  and  diminution." 

These  letters,  some  hundreds  in  number,  are  from 
many  personages  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  time,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their-  position,  either  by  rank,  or  by  their 
scientific  attainments.  Such  letters,  without  containing 
any  important  discoveries,  are  highly  interesting,  by 
throwing  light  upon  many  characters  and  transactions 
now  matters  of  history. 

The  letters  have  been  arranged  alphabetically,  accord- 
ing to  the  names  of  the  writers,  and  we  shall  not  depart 
from  this  arrangement,  although  by  so  doing  some  of 
the  most  interesting  will  be  deferred  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  our  selection. 

Following  this  arrangement,  we  come  very  early  in 
the  series  to  the  letters  of  Mr.  Henry  Addington,  better 
known  by  his  subsequently-acquired  title   of  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  and  of  John  Hileij  Addington,  his  brother, 
and  subordinate  in  office.     These  letters  are   creditable  I 
to  them  in  no  small  degree,  for  they  are  evidence  that  \ 
even  the  affairs  of  the  nation  did  not  withdraw  from  j 
their  attention  the   welfare  of  their  private   servants.  | 
Mr.  Addington  became  Prime  Minister  in  1801,  and  his  ' 
brother  acted  under  him  iu  a  subordinate  office.   Whilst  ' 
thus  employed,  requiring  a  superior   gardener  for  his 
establishment   at    Laugford   Court,   Somersetshire,    he 
applied  to  Mr.  Forsyth  to  obtain  an  instructive  employ- 
ment for  the  gardener  about  leaving  that  place,  and  tlie 
two  following  letters  tell  the  result. 

MB.  J.  H.   ADDINGTON   TO   MK.   FOBSVTH. 

Downing-street,  Nov.  loth,  W^)■l. 
Sir, — I  am  unable  adequately  to  express  niv  sm-prise  at 
tiading,  that  after  having  kindly  promised  me  to  find  for  my 
giu'dener  a  place  under  you,  ui  w  hicli  he  would  have  oppor- 
Ittiiiti/  of  improviiiif  luiiiscif,  which  was  mv  whole  object  in 
recommemhng  him  to  you,  you  have  put  liim  to  the  expense 
of  a  jotmioy  of  180  inile.s,  and  only  to  make  a  dav-labourer 
ot  him,  at  common  work,  for  10s\  6d.  per  week."  Besides, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  eiicoiu-agement  you  had  given  me, 
be  would  long  since  have  been  prorided  irith  a  situation 


suited  to  his  merits.  I  shall  never  cease  to  consider  such 
conduct  as  very  extraordinaiy,  especially  after  the  repeated 
expressions  of  obligation  to  me  for  attention  to  yom'  con-" 
ccrns.  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  sei-\ant, 

J.  H.  Addington 
I  shall  get  him  a  place  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Forsyth's  reply  was  this — 

Su', — I  am  extremely  concerned  that  any  thing  should 
have  occurred  respecting  your  late  gardener  to  give  you  any 
cause  of  offence.  1  never  understood  that  be  wished  to  be 
instructed  iu  the  management  of  tlte  hothouse  till  Friday 
last,  othenvise  I  woidd  certainly  have  told  you  that  we  have 
nn  other  liouses  at  Kensington  than  a  greenhouse,  and  a 
few  houses  for  forcing  strawberries.  I,  however,  told  him, 
that  as  I  had  no  hothouses  under  my  management,  that  I 
would  most  readily  recommend  hitn  to  a  place  where  he 
would  have  full  practice.  I  by  no  means  wished  to  put  him 
on  the  footing  of  a  labom'er,  on  the  contrary,  although  I 
did  not  want  a  man  at  this  tune,  I  had  ordered  tiiat  he 
should  be  put  in  the  best  jilaee  in  the  garden  ;  and  as  to  the 
wages,  it  is  all  that  I  can  afford  to  give  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  13s.  in  summer,  and  the  best  gardener  iu  the 
kingdom  who  comes  to  me  when  out  of  place  receives  no 
more.  When  he  deUvered  yoiu'  letter,  he  intunated  that  he 
wished  to  go  to  a  place;  had  he  mentioned  that  m  the 
morning,  I  cotdd  have  recommended  him  to  one  ;  and  I  can 
assiu-e  you.  Sir,  that  I  entertain  the  utmost  gratitude  for 
jiast  obligations,  and  have  that  high  respect  for  you,  that 
I  woidd  irith  the  greatest  pleasure  do  anything  m  my  power 
to  serve  you,  or  any  one  you  thought  projier  to  recommend ; 
but  as  there  appears  to  be  some  unaccountable  mistmder 
standuig  in  this  affau',  I  beg  you  will  permit  me  to  wait 
upon  you  to-moirow  moniiug,  and  I  am  fidly  conrinced  a 
few  moments  only  will  be  sufficient  to  set  eveiytbing  iu 
a  clear  Ught. 


GOSSIP. 
A  CORRESPONDENT  (Sigma)  has  sent  us  the  following 
remarks,  suggested  by  the  correspondence  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Cotlige  Gardener: — 

1.  Greenhouse  u-'tth  boards. — The  best  covering  for  such  a 
structure  I  have  fotmd  to  be  the  "  patent  felt ;  "  its  non- 
conducting powers  are  admirably  adapted  for  keeping  tlie 
house  dry  and  warm,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  be  used  with  old  boards,  or  with  thin  ones.  I  have  a  house 
used  now  for  bees,  the  boards  of  which  are  only  half-inch 
stuff,  and  came  from  an  old  shed  that  was  pidled  down. 
The  cost  is  five  farthings  per  foot. 

2.  Protecthifj  newl^j-sowu  seed  from  birds. — I  have  found, 
this  year,  by  far  the  most  effectual  mode,  is  to  strain  a  few 
strands  of  old  worsted  tightly  between  little  sticks  about  an 
inch  from  the  soil. 

3.  Bridal  bouquets. — Orange  blossom  is  considered  an 
emblem  of  matrimony,  as  the  orange-tree  beai-s  fruit  and 
flowers  at  the  same  time. 

■4.  Bottling  fruit. — 1  extract  a  passage  from  "  Mulder's 
Cbemisti-y  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  page  oo. 
"If  but  a  small  disturbance  of  chemical  equilibrium  has 
occm-red,  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  focus  or  centre  from 
which  the  action  extends.  In  every  kind  of  fermentation, 
or  putrefaction,  this  disturbance  arises  from  oxygen.  This 
was  ascertained  by  G  ay  Lussac.  He  kept  the  juice  of  grapes 
for  some  days  over  mercury ;  it  did  not  ferment,  but  the 
inti'oduction  of  one  bubble  of  oxygen  was  enougli  to  origi- 
nate fermentation,  which  then  proceeded  spontaneously.  .  . 
.  .  .  .  Upon  this  principle  the  preservation  of  meat,  vege- 
tables, ifcc,  in  vessels  exhausted  of  air  (and  so  deprived  of 
oxygen),  generally  by  ebullition,  is  fotmded ;  so  is  the 
method  introduced  by  Appert,  of  boiling  vegetable  saps  in 
bottles  well  corked,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the 
oxygen  in  the  small  quanlily  of  the  air  left  behind,  and  of 
uniting  it  with  part  ot  the  substances;  and  also  for  the  piu'- 
pose  of  disturbuig  by  tlie  ebullition  part  of  tlie  chemical 
forces,  especially  those  in  the  dissolved  albumen,  wliich 
becomes  coagulated  when  boiled." 

I  have  thought  this  extract  might  be  interesting,  as  giring 
the  rationale  of  the  affair.    What  the  exact  mode  of  Appert's 
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plan  is  I  Jo  not  know,  but  I  btlieve  the  iecrel  isi  to  stnnj 
tlie  bottlfs,  with  the  fruit,  full  of  water,  for  half-im-liour,  in 
wafer  of  about  the  heat  of  Ifd'  or  190^,  coi/tid :  and  inime- 
iliatel.v  on  taking  theia  from  the  hot  water,  sealing  tlieni, 
so  as  to  make  them  air-tight. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham 
Jlorticiiltiiral  Society  will  take  place  at  Cheltenbain  on 
the  13th  of  Maj',  loth  of  .Juue,  and  20th  of  August. 

"TuK  Coir.wE  Gardener  is  the  best  inediuia  for 
advertising,  after  all.  I  have  been  bunting  for  the 
beautiful  CEnothera  qieciosa  these  ten  years  back,  but  in 
vain.  I  sent  to  all  my  foreign  friends  and  correspond- 
ents, from  Copenhagen  to  Geneva,  for  it,  and  for  Pelar- 
gonium orassicaule,  but  could  learn  no  tidings  of  them. 
All  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms  have  been  tried  by 
nurserymen's  travellers  for  me,  but,  with  the  single  in- 
stance I  lately  mentioned,  the  whole  turned  up  a  blank. 
But  no  sooner  had  I  put  my  troubles  on  these  pages, 
than  a  satisfactory  answer  has  been  returned.  Mr.  Sim, 
nurseryman.  Foots  Cray,  in  Kent,  has  a  large  bed  of  it, 
'AVliere  it  is  growing  like  couch  gniss,  and  is  as  difficult 
to  destroy  as  that  provoking  weed.' 

"  It  first  found  its  way  to  that  nursery  from  Mr.  llurraj-, 
curator  of  tlie  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow,  and  therefore  is 
sure  to  be  the  true  sort.  Besides,  here  are  its  true  charac 
ters,  from  Mr.  Sim,  jun.,  who  ohHgingly  sent  me  the  notice; 
'  It  has  creeping  roots,  grows  erect,  and  has  white  flowers, 
wliich  are  produced  all  tiie  summer,'  and  all  the  autumn  too, 
I  have  no  doirbt,  provided  it  is  taken  up  every  April,  and 
divided  like  the  Carpathian  blue  and  wliite  bells.  Were  it 
not  that  I  fear  the  cottage  gardeners  will  pull  this  bed  too 
much  to  pieces,  I  would  run  down  to  Foots  Cray  next 
summer,  and  renew  my  acquaintance  with  my  long-lost 
friend.  Tlieve  is  another  bedding  plant  in  the  nursery  that 
I  have  not  seen  these  twenty  years  back  ;  it  is  a  small  Italian 
bulb,  called  Trkliomma  coliimiiie,  and  flowers  iu  beds  or 
patches,  like  the  crocus,  iu  April  or  May — a  tit  companion 
to  the  little  pretty  squills,  which  are  also  much  cored  for  iu 
this  nursery  for  their  eaily  spring  flowering." — P.  Beaton. 


VINES  IN-DOORS. 

Most  people's  vines  will  now  be  either  in  course  of 
forcing,  or  on  the  move,  and  we  must  offer  a  little 
advice.  In  the  lirst  place,  let  every  one  remember  the 
vast  importance  of  using  sulphur  frequently  iu  all 
structures  where  vines  are  grown ;  this  was  considered 
necessary  before  the  pernicious  mildew  was  known,  but 
now  doubly  so.  There  has  been  much  debating  amongst 
parties,  as  to  whether  the  sulpltur  is  really  efficient ; 
whether,  in  those  oases  where  tlie  pest  was  subdued, 
heat  was  not  the  chief  agent.  So  much  multiplied, 
however,  has  been  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  sul- 
phur, and  so  weighty,  in  many  cases,  as  to  the  character 
of  the  parties  from  whence  it  proceeded,  that  it  is  now 
idle  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 

That  starvation,  or  in  other  words,  a  low  vine  tem- 
perature, is  not  congenial  to  the  vine,  we  are  prepared 
to  admit — no  fruit  more  enjoys  a  worm  atmosphere  than 
the  vine.  Whilst,  however,  avoiding  one  error,  let  us 
beware  of  its  opposite  mistake — so  much  said  about  high 
temperatures,  may,  we  fear,  cause  some  of  the  unknow- 
ing to  fall  into  the  serious  error  of  scorching.  And  now, 
whilst  on  the  subject  of  temperature,  let  us  at  once 
advert  to  the  kind  of  atmospheric  management  neces- 
sary dm-ing  these  stages  of  vine  culture,  each  of  which 
possesses  some  features  of  a  peculiar  character.  They 
may  be  divided  as  follows : — 

1. — The  breaking  period. 

2. — Tlie  swelling  period  of  the  berry. 


3. — The  ripening  ])priod 

4., — TliB  keeping  period. 

Breakinij  period. — Now,  tliose  who  live  iu  dread  of 
the  mildew,  wlio  have  before  suffered  beneath  its  inroads, 
may  timidly  believing  that  heat  alone  will  stave  it  oft', 
use  much  higher  temperatures  during  the  breaking 
period  tlian  they  were  wont  to  do.  This  will  be  bad 
policy;  let  them  not  be  surprised  if  they  find  only  a 
portion  of  the  necessary  buds  break,  and  the  trees  in 
consequence  become  naked-stemmed.  In  all  cases  of 
artificial  excitement  in  vines,  what  is  termed  slow  break- 
ing is  indispensable.  From  the  moment  of  commeuciug 
to  excite  tliera,  all  fire-heat  should  be  guarded  with  a 
.jealous  eye.  In  fact,  the  slower  the  breaking,  the  more 
regular  will  the  buds  burst.  There  can,  in  fact,  be  little 
real  advances  made  during  this  period;  through  the 
medium  of  heat;  the  true  forcing  must  take  place  i:i 
another  stage,  and  accompanied  by  other  conditions,  of 
wliieh  more  presently.  During  this  period,  therefore, 
let  the  thermometer  range  from  45°  to  uo",  makiug;  the 
latter  the  maximum  point,  until  the  buds  are  an  inch 
long,  when  55"  to  60°  may  soon  be  permitted.  A  regular 
supply  of  air  moisture  is  particularly  essential  during 
this  period — we  care  little  for  what  is  termed  steaming, 
whicli  is,  we  suppose,  done  in  imitation  of  the  out-door 
fogs,  and  is  but  too  apt  to  bo  as  short-continuing.  A 
regular  and  moderated  supply  of  air  moisture  cannot  be 
sustained  iu  au  equable  and  certain  degree  by  these 
means  alone,  and  neither  is  the  syringe  alone  competent 
to  this  end.  If  fermenting  material — the  best  source  of 
all — cannot  be  introduced,  all  floors,  and,  indeed,  every 
available  surface,  should  be  kept  moistened  about  three 
times  a  day.  We  cry  mercy  of  the  ladies  for  thus  en- 
dangering their  dresses  in  w'alking  through  their  green- 
houses, but  our  duty  is  imperative,  and  this  way  of 
producing  air  moisture  but  poiuts  to  the  need  for  better 
machinery  ia  many  houses.  However,  everybody  can 
furnisli  evaporating  pans  to  their  flues  or  pipes,  and 
none  should  be  without.  We  liave  a  house  at  work  now, 
iu  which  iucomplete  provision  had  been  made  originally 
for  air  moisture,  and  having  some  two  or  three  dozen 
pot-stands  or  pans  at  liberty,  we  have  placed  them  all 
over  the  flue,  and  keep  them  tilled  with  water,  and  the 
dift'orence  iu  the  softness  of  the  air  by  these  simple 
means  is  astonishing. 

2.  The  swelVnig  of  the  berry. — We,  of  course,  here,  as 
to  the  present  period,  address  these  remarks  to  those 
who  are  vine  forcers  in  the  true  sense  ;  those  who  com- 
mingle in  oue  bouse  only  pot-plants  and  vines,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  behind  this  division  of  the  subject  at  the 
present  moment.  In  the  first  place,  tenijiertitiire.  We 
know  that  all  advances  in  the  thermometer  must  be 
gradual,  inasmuch  as  the  increase  of  light  is  gradual, 
and  the  increase  in  the  action  of  the  sap  gradual.  From 
a  minimum  of  say  55°,  then,  the  forcer  must  advance  to 
(10°,  and  a  maximum  of  05°  to  75°,  it  may  be  80°. 
These  things,  however,  are  not  determinable  so  much 
by  any  given  period  as  by  the  amount  of  solar  light. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  advances  during  the 
early  spriug  forcing  must,  of  necessity,  be  occasionally 
over-ruled  by  fiuctnations  of  frequent  occurrence.  "  Cut 
and  dry"  rules  must  sometimes  be  eschewed,  and  the 
minimum  point  being  kept  in  view,  beyond  which  it 
is  not  safe,  to  venture,  the  regulation  of  the  maximum 
pitch  becomes  a  mere  common  sense  aflair.  And  why? 
We  know  very  well  that  a  vine  may  endure  —  yea, 
enjoy — a  temperature  of  nearly  100°  within  the  tropics, 
yet  would  '•  scorch "  with  the  same  in  Britain.  But 
what  any  plant  ii-ill  endure  in  the  open  air,  where 
cooling  currents  are  free  to  roam,  and  in  houses  where 
they  meet  with  impediments  here  and  there  on  every 
fitful  occasion,  are  two  very  different  matters. 

During  this  period  a  very  frequent,  yet  guarded, 
course  of  ventilation  must  be  practised, —  so  frequent, 
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iudeerl,  tlmt  were  it  not  for  the  escape  of  too  mnch  nt- 
mosplieric  moisture,  and  perhaps  too  Kiidden  depression 
of  lieat,  we  shoukl  say — ventilate  constantly,  day  and 
niglit.  And  here  we  venture  an  opinion,  that  forcing- 
houses  will  never  be  what  they  ought  until  complete 
provision  is  made  for  this  practice.  The  prime  con- 
sideration in  such  a  case  is  to  provide  for  the  rapid 
dispersion  of  air  moisture,  and  certainly  it  would  seem 
at  first  sight  a  very  easy  afiair.  However,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  use  of  tlie  syringe  irom  the  moment  the  vines 
commence  blossoming,  let  all  floors  and  other  surfaces 
be  sprinliled  three  times  a  day,  viz.,  at  6  a.m.,  at  mid- 
day, and  at  5  p.ji.  The  mid-day  sprinkling  we  hold  to 
be  of  as  much  importance  as  eitlier  of  the  others, 
especially  if  the  day  be  bright  and  hot,  for  an  incon- 
venient amount  of  heat  is  very  a])t  to  be  suddenly 
engendered  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  such  weather, 
especially  if  fires  have  been  used.  The  application  of 
moisture  under  these  circumstances  both  carries  away 
surplus  heat,  and  moderates  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

And  now  about  ventilation.  Every  one  must  have 
heard  of  "  scalding  in  the  berry,"  and  much  learned  in- 
vestigation has  taken  place  concerning  it;  the  question, 
all  the  while,  lying  in  a  nutshell.  Ventilation,  then,  is 
the  antidote  to  scalding,  or,  rather,  the  preventive.  It 
ought  to  be  more  generally  known,  that  moist  air  scalds 
much  more  rapidly  than  dry  air,  and  at  a  much  lower 
temperature,  at  least  so  we  have  always  found  it.  Now, 
in  order  for  any  one  to  rightly  appreciate  the  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  the  solar  and  other  heat  conjointly,  at  the  back 
of  a  Icau-to  house,  one  hour's  thinning  of  grapes  at  the 
back  part,  before  air  is  given,  some  briglit  and  fair  March 
or  April  morning,  will  better  convince  than  a  quire  of 
well-inked  paper.  Little  do  novices  imagine,  when  stand- 
ing, it  may  be,  in  a  front  path,  what  is  going  on  overhead  ; 
the  thermometer,  however,  will  be  the  best  test,  and  let 
those  desirous  of  being  careful  on  this  point  just  try  the 
diflerence  between  one  on  the  ordinary  floor  line  and 
one  within  a  foot  of  the  roof,  towards  the  back  of  the 
house  ;  and  if  there  has  been  a  fire  through  the  night, 
and  the  pipes  or  flues  are  still  warm,  the  experimenter 
will  be  astonished  at  the  amazing  discrepancy;  the  sun 
shining,  and  the  experimenting  period  say  8  to  10  a.m. 
Arguments  such  as  these  prompt  men  of  experience  to 
recommend  a  very  early  ventilation  in  vineries.  When 
old  jwacticals  talk  of  "  giving  air,"  that  is,  suffering  the 
accumulated  heated  air  to  escape  at  the  back  or  apex,  by 
letting  down  the  back  lights,  or  other  available  means, 
as  early  as  seven  a.  Jr.,  some  people  wonder,  and  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  it  is  an  unnecessary 
work.  This,  then,  leads  to  the  fact  that  we  would 
fain  impress  on  the  minds  of  learners : — that  those  who 
will  avoid  that  mysterious  thing  called  "  scalding,"  with 
other  aliases,  must  give  air, — back  air — at  least  in  all 
lean-to  vineries,  if  only  an  incli,  by  eight  in  winter, 
seven  in  spring,  and  six  in  summer,  a.m. 

Equally  with  early  airing,  we  advise  early  closing; 
and  if  it  be  really  essential  tliat  vineries  must  he  closed 
for  a  few  hours  during  tire  twenty-four,  we  say,  let  it  be 
from  the  moment  it  becomes  safe  to  close  entirely,  until 
dark;  this  will  be  about  two  to  five  p.m.,  in  very  early 
forcing,  and  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  at  more  ad- 
vanced periods,  other  cases  being  of  course  intermediate. 
This,  which  old  gardeners  in  our  earlier  days  termed 
"  putting  to  bed  warm,"  is  the  one  grand  maxim  in  most 
forcing  affairs,  as  far  as  the  regulation  of  heat  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  present  we  have  said  nothing 
about  disbudding,  stopping,  thinning  the  berry,  modes 
of  training,  &c.  To  embrace  all  such  would  occupy  a 
whole  week's  Cottage  Gardener  ;  we  prefer  at  present 
to  discuss  what  may  be  termed  graver  matters,  and  which 
are  yet  but  imperfectly  understood,    as   witness    the 


gardening  periodicals  generally ;  seldom  do  we  take  up 
one,  but  there  is  some  tale  of  woe  connected  with  vine 
culture.  Robert  Errtngton. 

{To  he  continued.) 


PACKING  FRUIT-TREES,  &o.,  FOR  OUR 
COLONIES. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  can  find  sufficient  room  to  quote 
so  largely  from  the  letters  of  correspondents  as  I  did 
last  week  under  the  above  heading  ;  Imt  that  letter  was 
so  concise,  and  so  much  to  the  point,  that  one  might 
take  it,  at  a  glance,  to  represent  the  wants  and  perplexi- 
ties of  nine-tenths  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  inte- 
rested in  this  important  question.  It  also  gave  a  general 
idea,  but  a  very  erroneous  one,  of  tlie  usual  way  of  pack- 
ing trees  for  long  sea  voyages,  and,  therefore,  I  thought 
the  best  course  would  be  to  give  publicity  to  the  whole, 
and  then  to  state  my  own  views  and  experience  on  the 
difl'erent  heads. 

The  practice  of  puddling  the  roots  of  young  trees 
when  they  are  removed  in  the  spring  in  the  nurseries, 
is  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  it  is  not  much  approved  of  by 
the  best  planters  in  these  days ;  and  if  we  consider,  we 
shall  find  that  the  practice  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
attended  with  injurious  consequences  as  not. 

Puddling  is  done  on  this  wise:  a  hollow  is  made  in 
the  ground,  and  filled  with  water;  the  edges  of  this 
hollow  are  then  cut  down  with  the  spade,  ancT  the  soil  is 
mixed  with  the  water  until  it  is  as  thick  as  cream.  A 
young  tree,  if  well  rooted,  must  have  a  large  portion  of 
the  roots  small  and  fibrous,  and  when  the  puddle  hangs 
to  them  they  lose  their  natural  position,  and  are  drawn 
together  in  close  bundles;  and  a  tree  planted  with  the 
fibrous  roots  in  this  condition  must,  in  the  long  run, 
suffer  more  or  less  from  this  cramping— hence  the 
reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice.  Now  the 
supposed  benefit  of  puddling  the  roots  of  trees  for  long 
voyages  is,  that  the  mud  or  puddle  will  secm-e  the  roots 
from  the  air;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  it  will  crack  in  all 
directions  on  the  least  disturbance  of  the  box,  or  the 
workings  of  the  vessel;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is 
very  little  advantage  gained  by  this  process. 

Packing  in  very  dry  sand,  or  any  non-conducting 
medium,  is  also  intended  to  secure  the  roots  from  the 
air  ;  and  for  quick  voyages,  as  from  England  to  New 
York,  that  is  all  that  is  required;  but  then,  why  not  use 
dry  sawdust  instead  of  sand,  as  being  less  heavy,  and 
not  so  liatile  to  shift  about  on  a  rough  sea? 

I  have  already  stated  the  objections  to  packing  in  wet 
moss,  without  insuring  its  moisture  throughout  the 
whole  voyage,  which  cannot  possibly  be  done  without 
some  such  scheme  as  that  which  I  recommend — enve- 
loping each  ball  of  moss  in  an  air-tight  covering.  I 
would  not  advise  more  than  one  tree  being  put  in  a  ball, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  bandage 
round  the  stem.  If  you  have  two  stems,  or  three  or 
more  stems  tied  together,  they  cannot  be  brought  toge- 
ther so  closely,  but  vapour  from  the  moss  must  escape 
between  them;  and  if  you  were  to  plaster  or  puddle 
some  composition  in  between  the  stems,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  air  proof,  the  chances  are  that  cracks  would 
soon  be  made  as  with  the  common  puddle.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  I  think  it  more  safe  to  put  up  every 
tree  or  plant  in  a  separate  ball,  and  afterwards  to  pack 
tliem  in  the  box  as  closely  as  possible.  The  South 
American  moss,  or  pastil,  TiUandsia  vsneoiiks,  or  our 
own  moss  in  a  very  dry  state,  would  be  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  dry  sawdust  for  keeping  the  body  of  the  tree 
from  the  air ;  but  it  is  more  troublesome  to  procure 
than  fine  shavings  from  the  carpenter's  bench,  therefore 
I  prefer  the  shavings,  and  I  shall  tell  presently  liow  I 
became  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  packing.     ^lean- 
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time,  I  would  most  strongly  adviso  paitios  not  to  think 
of  sending  out  trees  in  the  spring.  Wy  IVicnds  in  Invcr 
ness  would  not  tliank  mo  to  send  tlioni  down  the  best 
iVuit-trce  in  London  late  in  tlie  spring,  because  it  would 
suller  so  much  J'rom  drying,  and  I'rom  tlie  clieck,  just  at 
the  moment  tiie  tree  was  beginning  to  grow. 

From  September  to  Christmas  is  tlie  right  time  to 
take  lip  and  pack  trees  for  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Port 
Natal,  the  north  of  India  and  China,  and  the  earlier  the 
belter.  Another  great  point  in  the  management  of  this 
business,  is  to  have  all  tliose  trees,  &o.,  hitended  for  the 
Journey,  pruned  very  close  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, or  before  that  month  is  out,  and  not  to  lift  tliem 
for  a  few  weeks  after  pruning  ;  and  the  reason  for  this 
is,  that  during  tliat  time  the  roots  will  gather  a  large 
store  of  sap,  and  tlie  tree  being  pruned,  tliis  large  store 
must  be  held  in  a  small  compass,  so  that  the  roots,  stem, 
and  branches  are  ready  to  burst  with  it  in  a  few  weeks ; 
and  if  it  were  earlier  in  the  season,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly burst  into  new  wood  and  leaves  as  they  do  in  the 
spring,  all  tlirough  the  force  of  accumulated  sap ;  and 
wo  need  no  propliet  to  foretell  us  that  a  full-sapped  tree 
will  be  more  able  to  stand  a  long  voyage  than  one  that 
is  half  spunged  of  its  sap  by  careless  management,  or 
rather  let  us  say,  an  oversight — such  as  "  forgetting  all 
about  it"  until  three  days  before  the  vessel  is  ready  to 
start,  then  flying  away  to  the  first  nursery,  and  jncking  up 
sometliing,  tearing  it  out  of  the  ground  almost  by  main 
force,  cutting  oft'  all  the  branches,  and  the  last  joint  of 
the  little  finger  to  boot,  then  oft'  again  for  the  doctor  to 
save  your  lite,  and  before  he  comes  you  forget  all  about 
Beaton  and  the  wet  moss,  balls  and  all,  and  some  one 
else  must  finish  for  you,  "  puddle  the  roots,"  and  get  the 
rest  of  the  packing  done  just  "  as  it  used  to  be;"  and 
when  the  box  gets  to  port  you  will  hear  by  the  next  post 
that  it  was  a  post  too  late  ;  but  you  cannot  give  it  a 
thought,  your  finger  is  bo  bad.  Yes,  but  not  half  so  bad 
as  sending  oft'  trees  to  New  Zealand  in  the  spring; 
besides,  before  next  September,  the  New  Line  of  Mail 
Steamers  will  have  found  out  the  shortest  cut  to  Sydney, 
and  they  will  carry  all  sorts  of  plants  and  seeds  both 
ways  much  better,  and  in  half  the  usual  time  now  occu- 
pied in  the  journey;  and  as  cargoes  are  charged  more 
by  the  bulk  than'  by  weight,  the  best  packer  will  pay 
the  least  for  his  consignment. 

To  bring  this  mode  of  packing  home  to  the  general 
reader,  I  must  mention  a  second  application  of  it  by  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  a  Suffolk  gardener,  who  was 
aware  of  all  the  details  of  my  experiment  with  the  wet 
balls  of  moss.  He  is  the  party  who  first  found  out  the 
value  of  the  carpenter's  shavings  for  packing  with.  Like 
many  more  of  our  readers,  he  had  neither  pit  nor  green- 
house to  keep  his  Geraniums,  nor  wax  cloth  from  Cal- 
cutta to  wrap  round  the  moss  and  roots,  but  still  he 
kept  to  the  principle  of  the  wet  moss  system,  and  by  it 
he  saved  a  good  number  of  common  plants ;  I  cannot 
say  how  many,  but  he  did  not  lose  a  single  plant  that 
winter.  As  soon  as  the  borders  were  cleared  in  October, 
he  took  such  as  he  wished  to  save,  and  put  them  in  the 
wet  balls  of  moss,  exactly  as  I  stated  last  week,  and 
some  smaller  ones,  he  put  as  many  as  six  or  eight  in 
one  ball ;  he  did  not  squeeze  any  of  the  water  from 
the  moss,  but  left  the  balls  to  drain  for  several  days, 
and  then  he  put  them  up  in  several  folds  of  an  old 
newspaper,  and  tied  the  paper  as  tight  as  he  could 
round  the  stems  of  the  plant,  a  little  above  the  moss, 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  them  in  his  cottage  as  I 
had  done,  and  also  to  see  whether  or  not  the  damp 
from  the  moss  would  come  out  through  the  paper  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  I  cannot  say  just  now 
whether  the  damp  affected  the  paper  to  the  outside  or 
not;  if  it  did,  it  is  very  likely  he  added  some  more 
folds  of  it ;  at  any  rate,  he  saved  his  geraniums.  He 
moved  them  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  give  tbem 


tho  benefit  of  a  Due  day  outside,  and  to  savo  them  from 
the  frost  at  night.      t)no  very  hard   frosty  night,  he 
thought   his   bed-room  would   be  the  safest   place   for 
tliem ;   and,  to  be  more  out  of  the  way  in  the  morning, 
ho  put  them  one  by  ono  within  the  valance  of  the  bed, 
and,  in  doing  so,  ho  met  with  a  sad  accident,  for  which 
he  liad  to  listen  patiently  to  a  good  (Jamlle  lecture  on 
this  new  process  of  packing  plants  for  long  voyages ; 
but  the  upshot  of  the  tlung  turned  up  a  trmnp  at  last. 
He  thought  he  must  be  more  tidy  for  the  future,  aud  so 
he  procured  two  or  three  shallow  boxes  to  put  them 
into,  and  the  first  packing  stuff  which  came  to  liand 
were  tlie  shavings  from  his  friend  the  carpenter;  these 
he  arranged,  according  to  liis  own  version  of  the  story, 
"  exactly  as  they  pack  the  liainpers  with  plants  from 
London."    A  rather  indefinite  mode  of  explanation  for 
The  CoTT.iGE  Gardeneu,  it  is  true,  as  they  of  London 
pack  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  tho  meaning  is  this: — 
A  quantity  of  the  shavings  are  first  packed  close  in  tho 
bottom  of  the  box,  filling  it  up  so  high,  that  when  the 
enveloped  bales  are  placed  on  it,  the  plants  standing  in 
an  upright  position,  the  tops  of  them  are  well  up  above 
tlie  rim  of  the  box ;  then,  beginning  at  one  end,  you 
place  one  of  the  balls  in  the  corner,  after  that  a  few 
shavings,  to  keep  the  next  hall  from  touching  the  first 
one,  then  a  second  ball,  and  a  second  lot  of  shavings,  and 
so  on  alternately  until  the  box  is  quite  full,  the  tops  of 
the  balls  being  all  on  a  level,  and  a  trifle  below  the 
rim  of  the  box,  which  brings  the  whole  very  near  the 
way  they  pack  pots  with  plants  in  flat  hampers  in  the 
nurseries;  so  that,  instead  of  carrying  about  a  lot  of 
separate  parcels  or  plants  for  airing,  &c.,  a  whole  boxful 
of  them  is  now  ready  at  your  hand,  and  so  light,  too, 
that  a  child  could  place  one  of  them  outside  tho  window, 
fuU  in  the  sun.     ily  friend  is  not  endowed  with  a  good 
share  of  patience  when  he  has  a  new  experiment  on  the 
wing,  and  before  the  turn  of  the  new  year    he  must 
needs  poke  his  fingers  into  these  boxes,  take  out  a  ball 
here  and  there,  and  examine  it.     I  am  not  sure  whether 
he  did  not  weigh  some  of  them  in  the  scales,  to  see  if 
the  moss  parted  with  any  of  the  moisture;  the  truth  is, 
we  shall  never  hear  of  the  whole  process;  the  substance 
of  that  lecture   is  ever   present  to  his  mind,  and  he 
now  turns  the  conversation  whenever  the  experiment 
is  alluded  to.     One  thing  he  owns,  however,  he  did 
give  the  balls  one  watering  in  February  from  the  spout 
of  an  old  tea-pot,  pouring  a  little  at  a  time  on  the  stem 
or  stems  of  the  plants;  but  whether  that  did  more  harm 
than  good  we  shall  probably  never  hear ;    it  must  he 
suflacient  for  us,  who  have  "neither  pit  nor  greenhouse," 
to  know,  that  every  plant  under  the  experiment,  lived 
out  the  winter,  that  the  whole  were  unfolded,  at  the 
end  of  March,  as  carefully   as  we  should  a  mummy; 
the  condition  of  the  roots  at  this  stage  we  have  not 
learnt,  hut  the  plants  were  put  in  by  the  heels  close  by 
a  south  wall,  aud  were  protected  from  the  frost  to  the 
middle  of  May,  when  they  were  removed  to  the  flower- 
borders  ;  this  last  part  of  the  plan  I  recommended  at 
the   taking-up  time  in    October,  but  I  fear   not  very 
clearly,  for  some  one  has  written  to  ask  if  I  meant  dried 
geraniums  to  be  planted  out  in  the  flower-garden  at  the 
end  of  March. 

Now,  if  I  had  a  lot  of  common  plants  that  I  did 
not  care  much  about,  busy  as  I  am,  I  would  try  this 
experiment  over  one  whole  summer,  for  the  curiosity 
of  the  thing.  I  would  not  adopt  the  paper  covering, 
like  my  friend  the  Suffolk  man,  but  take  some  per- 
fectly waterproof  and  air-proof  covering,  —  a  bladder 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing,  or  a  thin  sheet  of  Gutta 
Peroha,  and  they  now  make  it  as  thin  almost  as  the 
paper  of  this  page,  but  a  piece  of  very  thin  odcloth 
or  waxed  cloth  would  do.  I  would  ball  up  the  roots  in 
wet  moss,  so  wet,  indeed,  that  it  coidd  not  hold 
another  drop,  and  after    fastening  the  edges  of   the 
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covering  round  the  stem,  I  would  smear  the  thread  and 
round  the  edges  of  the  covering  with  some  adhesive 
paint,  that  nasty  stuff  they  sell  for  glueing  on  gutta 
percha  soles  would  probably  be  the  best,  and  least 
likely  to  liarm  the  stem  of  the  plant,  as  you  could  not 
well"  put  it  on  without  touching  the  stem  all  round. 
How  many  of  our  readers  can  I  enlist  on  my  side  to 
try  this  plan,  both  for  the  good  of  our  neighbours  wlio 
are  looking  out  for  the  safest  way  of  sending  out  plants 
to  Australia  and  other  parts,  and  to  see  if  it  is  all  tnie 
what  the  philosophers  say  about  the  roots  sucking  up 
so  much  water,  which  the  leaves  are  said  to  pass  olf  in 
an  invisible  perspiration  into  the  atmosphere  ? 

The  oleander  would  be  quite  at  home  with  its  roots 
stuffed  up  in  a  bladder,  and  hung  up  against  a  front 
window,  as  long  as  the  moss  kept  moist,  but  how  long 
or  short  that  time  would  be  remains  to  be  proved ; 
indeed  many  things,  and  useful  things  too.  might  thus 
be  proved.  Take  ten  plants,  all  of  one  sort,  and  as 
nearly  alike  in  strength  and  health  as  possible,  and  put 
ten  different  kinds  of  stimulants  in  the  water  to  wet  the 
moss  with,  then  see  which  will  hold  out  the  longest  of 
all  the  stimulants,  and  what  effect  each  or  all  had  on 
the  plants.  Try  "clarified"  liquid  manure  against 
that  which  is  as  brovm  as  foxy  guano  water,  in  such 
and  such  proportions  against  so  and  so,  and  all  in 
that  style  of  scientific  experiment,  and  let  us  have 
something  new  and  stimulating  ourselves  to  write  about 


camellias  would  be  quite  at  home.  Some  time  ago  a 
gentleman  was  advised  by  a  nurseryman  to  plant  the 
nortli  side  of  a  kitchen-garden  wall  with  large  camellias; 
the  site  was  considerably  north  of  London,  and  visions 
of  unique  and  striking  beauty  vrere  held  out  to  him  as 
the  sure  result,  and  that  witho)it  the  necessity  of  any 
protecting  medium  whatever.  The  gardener  was /)ooA 
poohed  because  he  had  misgivings  on  the  subject,  and 
honestly,  and  at  length  successfully,  stated  his  objections 
to  the  trial  being  made,  unless  some  protecting  medium 
was  guaranteed. 

For  those  who  wish  to  ti'y  a  few  plants,  the  north 
aspect  is  far  from  the  worst.  The  blooms  would  come 
so  late  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  escape  the 
frosts,  and  would  also  succeed  those  gi-own  in  green- 
houses. On  frosty  mornings,  the  buds  would  be  gi'a- 
dually  thawed,  and  thus  escape  the  quick  transitions 
whicli  they  would  experience  ou  a  south  wall — the  worst 
of  all  places  for  cameUias,  when  not  suitably  protected 
by  glass  or  otherwise.  In  planting  against  a  north  wall, 
the  plants  sho'dd  be  of  a  good  size,  the  soil  poor,  and 
the  position  thoroughly  drained,  that  short  stubby  wood 
may  be  made,  and  the  buds  set  early  in  autumn.  The 
only  objection  to  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  is  tiie  defi- 
ciency of  sunlight  towards  autumn  for  forming  the 
buds,  and,  therefore,  an  aspect  verging  north-east,  and, 
better  still,  north-west,  would  be  preferable  to  due  north. 
Those  who  wisli  to  try,  will  find  one  of  the  very  best. 


out  of  all  this.     Might  we  not,  also,  prove  how  far  we  i  the  Double  uhite:  it  is  as  hardy  as  any,  and  to  it  may 


can  keep  plants  in  good  health  in  the  absence  of  any 
access  of  fresh  air  to  the  roots  in  these  sealed  bags  ? 
Surely  we  can  conbive  to  have  the  bags  or  envelopes 
for  the  moss  and  roots  more  air-tight  than  the  patent 
canisters  which  spoiled  the  German  sausages  and  other 
trash  intended  for  long  voyages  like  our  packed  plants. 
I  have  long  had  my  doubts  about  the  philosopliy  of 
ventilation  for  the  use  of  the  roots,  and  here  is  a  simple 
way  of  proving  how  the  wind  blows  in  that  direction; 
but  doubts  and  assertions  are  at  a  discount  in  tliese 
days,  so  we  must  have  the  evidence  of  our  senses  before 
we  can  nail  down  an  argument  or  an  opinion. 

D.  Be-Won. 


PLANTING  OUT   CAMELLIAS. 

A  coBKEspoNDENT  (C.  A.),  who  States  that  his  plants 
are  getting  too  large  for  comfortable  moving  about, 
wishes  for  information  as  to  planting  them  in  his  con- 
servatory, and  we  give  the  matter  tliis  prominence  here, 
hoping  that  the  questions  he  and  others  have  proposed 
will  be  met  by  attending  to  the  following  points. 

1st.  Planted  against  Walls. — The  camellia,  though  a 
comparatively  hardy  evergreen,  can  only  be  seen  in  its 
greatest  beauty  in  this  country  when  receiving  green- 
house or  conservatory  treatment :  not  but  that  it  will 
stand  out  of  doors  in  Devonshire,  and  also,  with  but 
slight  protection,  in  the  climate  of  London  ;  yet,  unless 
in  very  fayourable  seasons,  the  lieaiiti/  is  confined  to  the 
green  foliage,  as  the  flowers  are  easily  maiTed  by  the 
slightest  frost,  and  even  by  slight  showers.  True,  when 
placed  against  a  wall,  with  a  broad  coping  of  wood,  or 
otherwise,  tliese  evils  might  be  avoided,  especially  by 
using  a  protecting  medium,  and  this  might  answer  well 
where  the  cutting  of  half-expanded  blooms  in  April  and 
-May  are  the  object;  but  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  to 
look  at,  is  always  injured  when  we  have  to  grope 
our  way  to  find  it  among  frosty  or  wet  protecting  me- 
diums. Placed  against  walls,  covered  with  glass  in 
winter  and  spring,  with  space  enough  for  comfortably 
walking  between  the  glass  and  the  walls,  the  matter 
becomes  altogether  different,  as,  then,  such  conscrva'ive 
walls  become,  in  every  sense,  conservatories  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  nice  covered  walls  in  summer  when  the 
glass  is  removed.     These  are  the  sort  of  places  in  which 


be  added  as  equally  hardy,  the  Single  red — beautiful 
when  half  open — variegata,  incarnatii.  double  red,  and 
2)om])one. 

•(indly.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  planting  out 
Camellias  in  Conservatories.  —  In  extensive  places,  where 
the  conservatories  are  in  several  divisions,  there  is  the 
advantage  of  combining  economy  with  a  more  natural- 
looking  mode  of  growth.  Plants  in  pots  always  convey 
the  idea  of  the  stilted  and  the/o)'»i<(/.  and  the  labour 
and  time  they  require  vastly  transcend  that  requisite  for 
those  planted  out.  There  is  even  a  pleasing  change  in 
moving  from  a  gi-eenbouse  into  a  conservatory.  Any- 
thing like  a  stereotyped  sameness  is  removed  by  the 
variety  presented  by  the  various  houses,  and  a  house  of 
camellias,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be  less  interest- 
ing in  summer  with  then-  glossy  tbliage  only,  than  it 
is  in  spring  with  their  splendid  blossoms.  On  the  other 
hand,  wher-e  there  is  only  one  house,  the  planting  out  of 
large  camelhas  in  prominent  positions  neutralises  the 
most  of  these  advantages,  by  the  sameness  of  character 
communicated  to  the  house  at  all  seasons.  This  veiy 
sameness  weakens  the  interest.  The  attempt  to  create 
diversity,  by  placing  in  every  available  corner  a  plant  in 
a  pot,  breaks  in  upon  the  unity  of  expression.  These 
matters  have  previously  been  discussed.  Tbe  rules  to 
be  derived  from  them  are — plant  all.  or  plant  none,  so 
far  as  one  house  is  concerned,  or  make  a  compromise  of 
the  matter,  by  planting  in  peculiar  positions,  leaving 
the  rest  to  be  changed  at  will,  or,  merely  seem  to  plant, 
hy  plunging  the  pots.     Let  us  glance 

3rdly.  At  the  peculiar  positions  in  uhicli planting  may 
be  resorted  to  in  a  conservatory,  uhile  the  mass  of  the 
plants  are  standing  in  pots. — First,  here  is  a  span-roofed 
or  curvilinear  house,  with  a  bed  in  the  middle,  and 
paths  and  border,  or  shelves,  all  round.  The  centre  of 
this  bed,  in  such  circumstances,  would  be  the  best  posi- 
tion for  planting  out  large  plants  ;  even  if  pots  are  used 
ou  both  sides  of  them,  the  large  plants  in  tbe  centre, 
being  planted,  would  scarcely  break  in  upon  the  unity 
of  expression,  because  the  base  of  them  would  scarcely 
be  seen.  But,  secondly,  in  a  hipped  roof,  and  an  opaque 
back  wall,  or  a  house  with  a  sloping  roof,  and  high  up- 
right front  glass,  with  a  bed  or  stage  in  the  centre,  walk 
all  round,  and  shelf  at  the  front  glass,  the  border  at  the 
back  of  the  house  would  be  the  most  suitable  place  for 
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planting  out  Camellias.  Against  sueli  back  walls  they 
will  grow  and  flower  in  a  manner  rarely  equalled  when 
grown  in  pots,  without  much  labour  bring  bestowed 
upon  them.  I  have  even  seen  Camellias  showing  them- 
selves to  great  advantage  against  the  back  walls  ol'late 
peaeh-liouses,  the  peach-trees  being  trained  about  fii"tee)i 
inches  from  the  glass.  The  shade  of  the  peaches  in 
summer  was  serviceable  to  the  Camellias;  and  tlius  tlie 
peach-house,  in  winter  and  early  spring,  was  turned  into 
a  beautiful  mixture  of  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  by 
placing  plants  in  pots  beneath  the  peach-trees.     But 

rtthly.  Might  not  the  Pots  he  plunged  in  the  Bed!  Yes, 
by  all  means;  but  here,  to  give  satisfaction,  the  same 
rules  as  to  unity  of  expression  must  be  observed.  Plunge 
in  a  separate  part,  or  plunge  all,  or  plunge  none.  Our 
correspondent  has  thought  of  all  this,  for  he  asks 
whether  he  should  plant  out  or  plunge  '?  This  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
treatment  he  means  to  give  his  plant.  To  enable  him 
to  shift  his  plants  as  he  wishes  on  the  plunging  system, 
he  must  treat  them  much  the  same  as  if  they  were  not 
plunged.  Tlie  chief  difference  will  be  in  the  ease 
with  which  he  will  maintain  a  uniformity  of  moisture 
and  root  temperature,  as  the  pots  will  be  wholly  con- 
cealed, and,  consequently,  will  not  be  heated,  cooled, 
or  dried  suddenly.  For  plants  to  be  moved  about,  it 
will  not  do  to  let  the  roots  run  much  through  the  pots, 
as  thus,  without  great  care,  a  check  might  be  given 
when  the  plants  could  least  bear  it ;  anything,  therefore, 
of  a  light,  easily-moved  material,  would  do  for  a  plung- 
ing medium,  only  the  bottom  pai't  nuist  be  open,  and, 
better  still,  the  pots  should  be  placed  on  two  bricks 
placed  edgewise,  with  a  space  between,  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  off  freely.  But  unless  for  mere  economy 
as  respects  labour,  and  looking  more  natural,  we  see 
no  great  advantage  in  thus  plunging  jiots  that  are 
to  bo  moved,  as  they  would  require  manure  water, 
liberal  top-dressing,  and  freslr  soil  every  two  or  three 
years,  the  same  as  those  grown  in  .pots  or  tubs  in  the 
usual  way.  "We  can  easily  fancy,  in  addition,  how, 
when  the  central  plants  are  planted  out,  those  towards 
the  sides  may  thus  be  plunged  with  very  good  taste ; 
hut  in  this  case  the  bed  should  be  separated  into  several 
divisions,  so  that  the  moving  of  the  plunged  plants  may 
not  injuriously  interfere  with  the  roots  of  those  turned 
out.     15ut 

5thly.  Is  it  not  necessary,  in  malting  up  n  proper  bed  for 
the  roots  to  run  into,  to  pilant  and  pot  altogether,  in  order 
that  by  the  curbing  of  the  roots  by  the  pot,  there  may  be 
a  greater  tendency  to  produce  bloom,  than  if  the  plant 
was  turned  out  at  once  ?     Yes,  with  many  plants — but 
not  so  with  the  CameUia,  if  it  gets  })lenty  of  sunlight, 
and  the  formation  of  the  border  is  duly  attended  to.     If 
we  should  be  deceived,  we  can  always  check  growth  by 
an  extra  crop  of  flowers,  or  cutting  the  roots.     Even  in 
these  cases,  liowever,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  turn 
out  a  large  plant,   by  knocking  the  bottom  and  part  of  ; 
the  sides  of  the  pot  away.     In  this  case,  as  well  as  | 
planting-out  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  terra,  we  | 
should  not  think  of  moving  them  again  without  taking  j 
the  ))lants   up   very   carefully.     Deciding,   then,   upon 
planting  out,  and  securing  a  place  with  abundance  of 
light,  the  next  thing  is 

Uthly.  The  formation  of  the  border. — Tlie  simpler  this 
is  the  better.  It  siiould  be  from  two  to  two-and-a-half 
feet  in  depth,  the  lower  six  inches  filled  with  brickbats, 
sandstone,  and  charcoal  on  the  surface,  and  this  bottom 
ing  sloping  to  a  drain  either  at  tlie  side  or  in  the  centre. 
Then  the  compost  should  be  three-parts  loam,  one  of 
peat,  a  little  pure  sand,  and  a  tenth-part  of  charcoal, 
leaf-mould,  cow-dung,  and  may  all  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage in  pot-culture,  but  they  are  objectionable  when 
planting  out,  as  encouraging  too  free  growth.  So  much 
is  this  the  case,  that,  instead  of  giving  more  peat  than 


specified  above,  I  would  prefer  altogether  sandy  loam 
and  charcoal.  The  object  is  to  produce  firm,  short- 
jointed  wood,  bristling  with  flower-buds,  and  extra 
strength  can  always  be  imparted  by  surface-dressings 
and  manure-waterings,  to  stimulate  growth  in  summer, 
and  e.xpand  the  buds  in  winter  and  spring. 

7  thly .  Planting. — It  is  necessary  to  disentangle  the  roots 
a  little,  and  pack  thetn  in  the  fresh  soil,  placing  the  old 
hall  just  a  little  lower  than  it  stood  in  the  pot.  The  best 
time  of  planting  is  after  the  plants  have  bloomed,  have 
been  pruned,  and  are  breaking  into  fresh  growth.  Be 
sure  the  balls  are  thoroughly  soaked  before  planting,  and 
tiien,  until  growth  is  proceeding  freely,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  saturate  the  soil,  farther  than  the  roots 
have  extended. 

Sthly.  Pruning.  ]J'ill  they  bear  it  f  When  is  the  best 
time  ? — To  the  first  I  reply,  few  plants  bear  it  better.  To 
the  second,  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering.  Large 
unwieldy  plants  may  thus  be  reduced,  and  kept  in  pots  if 
desired.  If  in  good  condition,  they  may  be  cut  in  to 
the  old  wood  with  impunity,  especially  if  not  more  than 
from  two  to  four  years  old;  but  then  they  must  be  kept 
in  a  close,  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  as  near 
00°  as  50°.  I  have  broken  old  stems  very  successfully 
in  a  dimg  heat.  Those  who  recollect  the  hospital  de- 
scribed for  sickly  oranges,  will  not  be  far  from  the  mark. 
A  shady  place  in  a  foreinghouse  is  a  good  substitute, 
especially  if  some  moss  is  kept  moist  round  the  stems. 
The  plants  must  break  freely  before  they  are  either 
shifted  or  planted  out.  If  the  latter  is  done,  a  little 
pruning  will  only  be  wanted  occasionally,  if  the  com- 
post is  not  too  rich. 

lUhly.  General  treatment. — Afterpianting,  say  in  March, 
April,  or  May,  water  heated  to  between  00°  and  70°  should 
he  given  at  the  roots  when  necessary,  and  frequent  syring- 
iugs  over  the  foliage,  as  well  as  shadings  from  the  brightest 
sun  until  August,  when  more  air  and  unobstructed  light 
should  be  given.  If  the  sashes  could  be  moved  altogether 
in  fme  weather  in  September,  the  buds  would  be  rendered 
firmer.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  give  all  the  air  and 
light  possible,  and  lessen  the  water,  so  that  the  plants 
just  stand  without  flagging  in  the  least.  I'ut  on  the 
sashes  in  October.  Curtail  the  air  according  to  the 
weather,  di-ying  the  plants  as  little  as  possible  with 
fire-heat  in  winter,  especially  the /I'rsi  winter;  increase 
the  heat,  and  give  warm  manure  waterings,  as  the  buds 
swell  in  spring,  using  it  often,  or  seldom,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  plants.  .30°  in  winter,  45°  in  spring,  00° 
in  summer,  48°  in  autumn,  may  be  considered  safe  tem- 
peratures when  artificial  heat  is  wanted,  witli  from  ten 
to  fifteen  degrees  rise  for  sunshine.  R.  Fish. 


CULTURE   OF  THE   NEPENTHES. 

This  tribe  of  Pitcher  Plants  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Most  of  the  readers 
of  The  Cottage  Gardener  no  doubt  have  seen  at  least 
tlie  oldest  species,  N.  distillatoria,  and  must  have  been 
much  surprised  at  such  a  strange  formation,  or,  rather, 
elongation  of  the  leaves  into  tubes,  witli  a  lid  to  each, 
much  resembling  a  pitcher,  whence  its  very  proper 
English  name. 

The  pitcher  plants  are  of  the  number  of  those  bearing 
male  flowers  on  one  plant  and  female  flowers  on  auotlier ; 
this  peculiarity  renders  it  necessary,  in  order  to  ripen 
seeds,  to  have  a  plant  of  each  gender.  The  species  con- 
sist of — 

Nepenthes  alba  margin.\ta  (White-margined  N.) ; 
Singapore. — The  margins  of  the  pitchers  are  white. 
lOos. 

N.  ajipl'llacea  (Flask-shaped  N.) ;  Manilla.  —  The 
pitchers  are  rather  small,  and  are  produced  numerously 
on  the  plant;  it  is  a  handsome  species.     105s. 
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N.  DisTiLLATOEiA  (Distilliug  N.) ;  China. — This  is  the 
oldest  species  cultivated  in  our  stoves.  We  have  seen 
tlie  pitchers  so  large  as  nine  iuclies  long ;  wlien  much 
exposed  to  light  they  are  spotted  and  blotched  with  rich 
brown.  Before  the  lid  oi'  the  pitchers  open  a  liquor  is 
distilled  through  the  stem  and  leaf  into  it,  till  the  pitcher 
is  half  full ;  it  nnist  have  come  iu  that  way,  because  tlie 
water  is  present  before  tlie  lid  of  the  pitcher  ojiens. 
This  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  for  when  flies 
enter  the  pitchers  they  commonly  die;  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  them  half  full  of  dead  insects.  Whether 
the  efllnvia  arising  from  the  dead  bodies  is  conducive 
to  the  growtli  of  the  jilant,  and  so  giving  a  reason  for 
the  formation  of  the  pitcher,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  not  yet,  that  we  are  aware  of, 
ascertained.  This  species  is  one  of  the  most  easy  to 
cultivate.     Good  plants  may  be  obtained  for  x'Os.  each. 

N.  HooKERiANA  (Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  N.)  ;  Sarawak. — 
This  is  a  quick  gi-owing  species,  with  rather  small,  very 
pretty  pitchers,  but  it  is  very  scarce.     1883. 

N.  L.Evis  (Smooth  N.) ;  Java. — A  species  with  medium- 
sized  pitchers,  of  great  beauty,  and  perfectly  smooth  at 
the  edges  where  the  lid  opens,  hence  its  specific  name. 
Very  rare.     lOCis. 

N.  LiNULEvii  (Dr.  Lindley's  N.)  ;  Borneo. — This  is  a 
beautiful  species,  witli  moderate-sized  pitchers,  of  a 
beautiful  purple  hue.  It  is  so  rare  that  we  fear  it  can- 
not be  purchased  as  yet. 

N.  LoDDiGEsii  (Mr.  Loddiges's  N.) 

N.  pirvLLAMPHORA  (Flask-leaved  N.) ;  China. — The 
pitchers  of  this  species  are  of  a  beautiful  green,  turning 
to  yellow  as  they  become  old.  It  is  a  free-growing 
plant,  producing  its  pretty  pitchers  freely.     21s. 

N.  Kafflesiana  (Sir  Stamford  llalfles's  N.) ;  Singa- 
pore.— Of  all  the  family  of  pitcher  plants  this  is  the 
most  noble,  producing  jiitchers  as  large  as  a  turkey's 
egg.  They  are  almost  as  broad  as  long;  on  one  side 
rather  flat,  and  the  edges  of  the  flat  part  project  out  into 
a  kind  of  fringe.  They  are  of  pale  yellow,  richly  blotched, 
striped,  and  spotted  with  brown.  A  jdant  live  or  six 
feet  high,  with  these  large  pitchers  at  the  end  of  each 
leaf,  is  a  really  lino,  as  well  as  curious,  object.  Strong 
plants  may  be  had  for  lOOs. 

N.  SANGUIXEA  (Bloody  N.) ;  Java. — The  pitchers  of 
this  species  ai'e  the  largest  of  the  whole  tribe.  We  have 
measured  one  that  was  a  foot  long  and  two  inches  dia- 
meter, with  a  lid  of  pi'oportionate  size.  The  colour  ap- 
proaching to  a  purplish  crimson,  renders  it  very  hand- 
some, and  quite  unique.  It  is  a  dwarf  species;  the 
tallest  we  liave  seen  did  not  reach  two  feet,  yet  it  had 
four  of  these  large  pitchers  upon  it.  For  a  small  col- 
lection this  is  very  desirable.  It  is,  however,  rare  and 
costly;  a  good  plant  is  worth  iJlOs.  Such  persons  as 
are  desirous  to  select  a  few  of  the  best  species,  should 
choose  iV,  alba  marginata,  N.  lUstillatona,  N.  ampul- 
lacea,  N.  Rofflesiana,  K.  saytguinea. 

Culture.— These  stove  climbers,  being  mostly  natives 
of  the  hottest  pai'ts  of  the  world,  require  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  a  high  temperature.  Even  the  two  species 
that  are  natives  of  China  are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  largest  Nepenthes  distillatoria  we  ever  saw,  was  one 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  cultivating  in  the  pine  stove 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  J.  Armitage  Rhodes,  at  Horsforth 
Hall,  in  Yorkshire.  This  plant  was  received  from  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Chelsea,  and  was  so  small  at  the  time  that 
the  person  that  unpacked  the  basket  of  plants  it  came 
in,  threw  it  away,  thinking  it  was  a  lump  of  moss  thi'ust 
iu  to  keep  the  plants  steady.  It  was,  of  course,  sought 
for,  found,  potted,  and  placed  in  the  hark  bed  amongst 
the  pines,  where  it  soon  began  to  flourish,  and  in  five 
years  had  run  the  entire  length  of  the  house  three  times, 
that  is  ninety  feet,  and  produced  several  branches  and 
scores  of  pitchers.  This  is  now  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  two  or  three  years  since  we  eaw  the  same 


plant,  in  the  same  gentleman's  stove,  at  Roundhay,  near 
Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  and  still  floui'ishing,  though  it 
had  been  removed  from  Horsfortli  Hall  to  its  present 
habitation,  and  had,  as  wc  were  told,  suffered  much  by 
the  transit.  'This  plant  we  grew  in  sphagnum,  broken 
potsherds,  and  charcoal.  A  hole  was  made  in  tlie  bark 
bed,  and  a  saucer,  or  shallow  pot,  to  hold  water,  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole ;  the  pot  containing  the  plant 
was  set  in  it,  and  the  saucer  was  kept  constantly  full  of 
water.  The  bark  was  not  closed  quite  to  the  pot,  but  a 
cavity  was  left  all  round  it.  The  house  was  tilled  with 
fruiting  pines,  which  our  friend,  Mr.  Erringtou,  knows 
require  a  higher  temperature  than  succession  pine 
plants,  as  also  when  they  are  swelling  much  more  moist- 
ure in  the  air.  Frequently  during  the  day,  with  sun, 
the  thermometer  indicated  ninety-tive  degrees.  These 
circumstances  point  out  what  treatment  the  pitcher 
plants  require.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MR.  GLENNY  ON   FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Cineramas  ( JT'.  //.  ■?.,  Diinmow). — The  specimen  sent  to 
us  is  evidently  a  lateral  tniss,  from  which  it  is  ditficull  to 
tell  tlie  habit.  The  petals  are  broad  and  free  from  notch, 
and  the  flowers  close  and  round,  and  the  colour  Lrilliant 
blue.  Its  faults  arc  roughness  of  textm'e,  and  petals  cupped 
in  the  back,  so  as  to  give  each  a  convex  face ;  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  desirable  variety.  {W.  W.,  Somerset). — Although 
botli  the  pink  and  the  white  varieties  are  of  large  disc, 
tlie  petals  are  too  narrow.  The  purple  is  smaller  and 
better,  hut  of  no  sen'ice.  It  is,  however,  better  than  some 
of  the  tifteen  which  Iiad  tirst  class  certificates  at  the  National 
last  year,  {./ones  L.). — None  of  the  flowers  are  an  improve- 
ment on  the  variety  he  saved  the  seed  from,  and  that  has 
been  discarded  these  two  years  because  beaten.  (■/.  Allen, 
Bridgewater). — One  fault  condemns  the  flower  sent.  The 
notch  is  too  conspicuous  to  pass  over,  nor  is  there  anything 
novel  to  save  it.  It  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  Lady  Hume 
Campbell.  (£.,  Maidstone). — All  three  ai'e  true  to  name. 
That  he  should  be  disappointed  in  the  quality,  after  such 
recommendations,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  he  will 
know  better  than  to  ti'ust  such  jieople  again.  It  is  not  in 
this  case  the  grower's  fault ;  ho  may  be  ignorant,  and  send 
for  a  pubhc  opinion ;  he  oft'ered  no  other  guarantee,  and  is, 
therefore,  blameless.  (0.  P.,  £asl  Snrrei/). — Not  one  of  any 
use,  hut  he  must  not  despair  till  all  the  later  ones  bloom. 

Camellias  (A.  G.,  Exeter). — All  the  five  are  second-i'ate 
anemone  or  altheafloras,  tluit  is  to  say,  dishes  full  of  florets, 
and,  therefore,  good-for-nothiag.  {B,  M.,  Lancashire). — 
One  bloom  is  veiy  like  Palmer's  Perfection,  but  not  so  good, 
yet  it  may  be  that  grown  badly.  The  other  is  Chandlerii, 
blotched,  in  which  state  it  is  veiy  pretty.  The  seedUng  is 
good-for-nothing,  except  for  a  stock,  if  healthy.  {Messrs. 
B.  and  Co.). — If  these  firet  half-dozen  specimens  of  a  batch 
of  "  seedUngs  coming  into  bloom,"  be  any  indication  of  the 
rest,  they  are  very  discom'aging.  Unless  a  cameUia  be  double 
to  the  centi-e,  and  fuU  on  the  face,  it  -nill  not  be  now 
tolerated.  There  are  neaily,  or  quite  two  hundred  varieties 
figured  in  a  Belgian  work,  to  which  we  refer  our  corres- 
pondent for  some  good,  and  many  very  bad  varieties. 

Polyanthuses  {Samuel  J.,  Lancaster). — All  we  can  say  of 
the  fiowei's  generally,  is  that  they  are  naturally  too  small  or 
stars'ed,  but  there  ai-e  none  that  we  shoidd  think  worth 
growing  larger.  The  pin-eyed  one  has  exceedingly  fine 
character,  and  we  woiUd  by  aU  means  fertilize  it  with  the 
pollen  of  some  good  named  sort,  for  if  any  come  like  it  in 
character,  with  a  good  thrum,  it  wiU  beat  any  thing  we  have, 
and  our  polyanthus  growers  %rill  bear  us  out  in  saying,  that 
we  frequently  see  the  pin-eyed  varieties  mth  more  novelty  of 
colour  and  chai'acter  than  any  of  the  tln-um-eyed  seedlings, 
most  of  which  come  too  like  the  parents.  {0.  D.). — Too 
deeply  scolloped,  and  lace  not  peifect.  G.  G. 


VERBENA   CULTURE. 
{Continued  from  page  330.) 
Slugs. — In  some  soils  these  are  troublesome,  often 
eating  ofl'  the  young  uewly-planted  ones  close  to  the 
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gi'ouud,  nnd  paying  uo  rcgnnl  wlictlicr  it  is  a  sixpenny 
or  a  new  ILvo  shillings  ono.  In  moist  weatlier  llio.y  will, 
during  tlie  iiiglit,  creep  up  the  stems,  and  Iced  upon  the 
young  flo\vcr-liuds,  perhaps  those  that  otherwise  would 
have  lilled  a  place  in  the  stand  ol'  llowers  in  the  exhihi- 
tiou  tent.  Again,  the  plants  in  pots  are  ol'teu  preyed 
upon  hy  these  destructive  vermin,  and  a  plant  will  soon 
he  almost  destroyed  if  they  are  not  looked  after  and 
killed.  There  is,  however,  one  comfort  to  the  grower, 
they  can  easily  he  stopped  in  the  career  of  destruction, 
whether  the  plants  are  cultivated  in  beds  or  in  pots,  if 
they  are  not  very  numerous,  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  is  to  gather  them  up  every  morning  and  throw 
them  into  some  quick-lime,  or  very  hot-water.  To  attract 
them,  lay  a  few  cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves  here  and  there 
upon  the  bod,  or  amongst  the  pots  in  the  frame  or  pits. 
Under  these  they  will  creep  for  shelter  and  concealment, 
and  may  then  be  easily  found  by  turning  up  the  leaves. 
Examine  also  the  pots  themselves,  lift  them  up  and 
look  into  the  hole  at  the  bottom;  we  have  often  found 
them  there,  after  searching  in  vain  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  frame.  The  leaves  were  eaten,  and  the  slime  was 
visible,  but  the  slug  was  not  visible  until  he  was  traced 
to  his  hiding  place.  Should  they  be  very  numerous, 
resort  must  he  had  to  lime-water.  This  is  easily  made 
by  procuring  a  lump  or  two  of  unslaked  lime,  put  it 
into  a  pail  of  water,  and  let  it  gradually  dissolve.  If  the 
beds  are  numerous  and  large,  the  quantity  of  lime  and 
water  must  of  course  be  in  proportion  ;  let  it  stand  till 
it  is  quite  clear,  and  then  skim  oft' a  thin  scum  that  will 
be  found  on  the  surface.  Dip  a  watering-pot  into  it 
without  disturbing  the  lime  at  the  bottom,  or,  what  is 
better,  have  a  tap  li.\ed  into  the  side  of  the  tub  above 
the  lime,  and  draw  oil'  the  liquor  quite  clear  ;  then,  some 
dry  evening,  water  the  bed  or  pit  thoroughly  all  over 
with  the  lime-water.  'This  will  destroy  these  vermin, 
especially  if  the  application  is  given  twice,  first  in  the 
evening  and  again  in  the  morning.  Where  Worms  are 
troublesome,  one  or  two  applications  of  the  lime-water 
will  destroy  them  also,  even  if  they  are  in  the  pots. 

WiREwoRjr. — In  fresh  soil  this  tough  fellow  will  often 
be  found,  and  a  difficult  one  he  is  to  catch  and  destroy, 
but  he  must  be  sought  for,  or  many  a  plant  will  he 
devour,  boring  into  the  stems,  and  eating  the  delicate 
pith.  The  plant  then,  though  in  appeai'anoe  green  and 
healthy,  will  sicken  suddenly  and  clie.  Previously  to 
planting,  turn  the  soil  over  very  carefully,  and  diligently 
look  for  the  wireworms.  Collect  them  into  a  deep  vessel, 
and  if  you  have  any  fowls,  spread  them  before  them, 
and  they  will  speedily  pick  them  up,  and  save  you  the 
trouble  of  killing  them.  Some  will  escape,  and  to  catch 
them,  lay  traps.  These  are  slices  of  potatoes  or  Swedish 
turnips  put  into  the  soil  close  to  the  plants,  and  slightly 
covered.  Examine  these  traps  daily,  as  long  as  even  a 
single  wireworm  is  found  eating  them.  With  proper 
care  and  diligence,  this  diliicult  insect  may  be  got  rid  of, 
or  at  least  the  number  greatly  reduced. 

The  larva  of  the  cockchafer,  and  "  daddy  long  legs," 
are  also  frequently  found  in  fresh  loam.  These  are  not 
only  destructive  to  the  pets  of  the  florists  but  are  also 
fearfully  injurious  to  what  is  of  far  greater  consequence, 
the  plants  of  the  farm — such  as  wheat,  potatoes,  &c. 
With  the  latter  case,  indeed,  we  have  no  business  at 
present;  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  Verbena.  'The 
same  means  to  destroy  them  must  be  resorted  to  as 
those  described  above  for  the  wireworm,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tra])s,  which  are  of  no  use  for  these  ver- 
min. They  may  generally  be  found  congi'egated  round 
the  plants  just  under  the  soil,  and  may  be  then  caught 
and  destroyed.  It  is  a  good  method  by  way  of  preven- 
tion, to  put  in  decayed  plants  for  the  insects  to  feed 
upon,  instead  of  the  plants  desirable  to  be  preserved 
from  their  attacks.  'The  plant  we  have  found  most 
usefid.  for  this  purpose  is  cos  lettuce.     When  one  of 


these  flags,  or  appears  to  bo  dying,  pluck  it  up,  and 
(piickly  examine  the  soil  in  the  place  where  it  grew,  and 
destroy  every  enemy  that  may  be  foiuid. 

DisK.vsEs. — The  diseases  that  attack  the  verbena  are 
two.  The  first  may  be  denominated  apaplexi/,  for  its 
(;ll'ects  are  equally  fatal,  and  is  brouglit  on  by  too  gross 
feeding,  or  in  other  words,  by  being  planted  in  a  soil  too 
much  cliarged  with  rich  nutriment,  in  the  shape  of  dung 
or  leaf-mould.  When  these  preponderate  too  much  in 
the  compost,  the  plants  turn  suddenly  yellow  and  die. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  this  disease.  'I'he  only  way  to 
act,  is  to  remove  the  plants  so  infected,  and  also  all  the 
soil  near  the  place,  and  put  in  fresh  soil  and  ]dants  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  space. 

'The  other  disease  is  gangrene  on  the  leaves.  This  is 
indicated  by  a  small  spot  which  swells  and  becomes  of 
a  bright  red  colour.  If  it  is  allowed  to  spread  much  it 
becomes  dangerous  to  tlie  general  health  of  the  plant. 
'The  cause  is  unknown.  The  remedy  is  to  cut  oft'  every 
infected  leaf  and  burn  them.  T.  Appleby. 


A  CHAPTER  ON   MELONS. 

From  a  variety  of  causes,  which  we  shall  not  en- 
deavour to  explain,  the  culture  of  this  fruit  has  not 
improved  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of  pines  and 
grapes.  Whether  it  be  that  the  last-mentioned  fruits 
have  latterly  derived  more  attention,  or  that  melons 
were  formerly  grown  to  a  degree  of  excellence  approach- 
ing nearer  to  perfection  than  their  rivals  for  distuiction, 
we  know  not;  but  certainly,  good  melons  of  the  "  olden 
tunes "  might  compete  with  those  of  the  present  day, 
with  a  much  better  chance  of  success  than  good  pines 
and  grapes  of  that  same  period  could  with  those  now 
produced.  Perhaps  the  one  being  an  annual  might  give 
it  more  claims  to  attention  than  the  other,  and  as  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  could  alone  produce  a  good- 
flavoured  melon  thirty  years  ago,  the  same  may  be  said 
now,  and  all  indifferent,  or  even  middle-course  systems 
of  management,  must  still  end  in  disappointment;  so 
that  all  who  think  of  growing  melons  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  gi'ow  them  well,  otherwise  not  to  attempt 
them.  A  good  crop  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  carefully 
attending  to  the  wants  of  the  plants  from  the  time  the 
seed  is  sown,  to  the  time  the  fruit  is  properly  ripe  and 
cut;  such  is  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  this  plant,  that  its 
success  or  failure  is  really  more  the  result  of  our  well  or 
ill  directed  skill,  than  is  that  of  most  other  objects  placed 
under  our  care ;  not  but  that  nature  plays  an  important 
part  in  this  affair,  but  that  she  requires  more  of  our 
help  here  than  in  most  of  her  other  operations. 

Notwithstanding  the  predilection  old  people  have  for 
the  favourite  contrivances  of  their  younger  days,  they 
generally  admit  the  utility  and  superiority  of  hot-water 
heated  pits  for  growing  melons,  and,  iu  all  cases  where 
they  are  wanted  very  early,  fire-heat,  either  in  that  or 
some  other  shape,  must  be  adopted  to  ensure  their  pro- 
gi'ess  during  the  dull,  dark  days  of  winter  and  eai-ly 
spring;  but  as  we  have,  in  our  article  on  cucumbers, 
and  at  other  times,  given  some  directions  regarding 
their  treatment  at  that  particular  time,  we  omit  repeat- 
ing it  here,  and  suppose  that  pots  full  of  healthy  plants 
are  awaiting  being  planted  out :  and  now  to  the  mode 
iu  which  that  ought  to  be  done. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
soil  most  suitable  for  growing  this  fruit,  and  when  we 
see  or  hear,  from  well-authenticated  sources,  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  use  of  soils  or  composts 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  we  are  led  to 
enquire  if  other  causes  have  not  also  been  at  work  to 
produce  such  results.  The  issue  of  such  enquuies  natu- 
rally enough  leads  to  the  inference,  that  quality  in  the 
soil  alone  will  not  ensure  success,  while,  at  the  same 
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time,  it  is  obvious  it  must  have  a  very  important  effect 
on  a  plaut  of  epliemeral  existence  like  the  melon.  Tlius, 
whatever  may  be  the  iJle  tauuts  of  those  who  assert 
their  ability  to  grow  melons  in  "  any  kind  of  soil,"  we 
may  still  set  it  down  as  certain  that  a  Judicious  selec- 
tion must  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the 
crop.  Mr.  A.  may  grow  melons  on  a  compost  enriched 
by  every  appliance  that  a  libei'al  hand  can  bestow, 
while  'My.  B.  obtains  a  nearly  similar  result  with  an 
almost  impervious  clay,  which,  he  also  tells  us,  he  uses 
iu  rude  lumps,  like  the  unbroken  elements  of  a  rail- 
way embanlcraent — and,  strange  as  this  may  appear,  we 
can  bear  testimony  to  their  both  answering,  only,  iu 
the  latter  case,  a  little  finer,  richer,  and  opener  compost 
was  added  to  the  clay,  but  that  was  not  done  previous 
to  being  put  in  the  frame,  so  that  no  amalgamation  of  a 
chemical  kind  had  any  chance  to  be  effected,  but,  some- 
how, by  dint  of  good  management  in  other  respects,  a 
fair,  good  crop  of  well-flavoured  melons  followed  these 
e.xtreme  measures.  We  call  these  measures  extreme, 
because  the  common,  and  by  far  the  most  successful, 
mode  of  treating  this  plant  with  food  suitable  for  it, 
lies  midway  between  these  extreme  cases,  and  as,  with 
some  modifications,  most  cultivators  adopt  this  interme- 
diate course,  we  will  here  endeavour  to  explain  it. 

Many  years  ago  a  celebrated  pine  grower,  in  a  treatise 
on  the  cultivation  of  that  noble  fruit,  afhrmed  that  the 
soil  which  would  produce  good  wheat  would  grow  good 
pines.  Now,  whether  this  was  really  the  case  or  not,  or 
whether  the  success  he  had  with  that  fruit  did  not  owe 
its  existence  to  the  other  means  lie  used,  or  not,  I  cannot 
now  stop  to  inquire,  but  certainly  he  did  produce  fine 
fruit.  Now,  though  we  do  not  here  enter  on  the  merits 
of  that  soil  for  pines,  we  have  a  much  stronger  convic- 
tion of  its  being  able  to  grow  good  melons;  and  that 
sound,  heavy,  loamy  soil,  which  produces  the  best  sam 
pies  of  wheat  and  beans,  is  unquestionably  the  best  like- 
wise for  melons,  modified,  perhaps,  a  little  by  the  cir- 
cumstances rendered  necessary  by  the  kind  of  melon 
grown :  for  instance,  if  it  be  a  rank  growing,  scarlet- 
tieshed  variety,  withhold  manure,  or  manure  water,  in 
any  shape ;  whereas,  if  it  be  a  weakly,  delicate  kind, 
deserving,  nay,  demanding,  a  more  nourishing  diet,  then 
add  some  such  auxiliary  to  it,  only  do  not  forget  that  an 
undue  luxuriance  in  habit  is  attended  with  a  want  of 
fruitfulness  in  the  plant;  so  that  in  preparing  and  ar- 
ranging your  soils,  it  is  almost  as  well  to  err  on  the  side 
of  productiveness  as  on  that  of  a  useless  luxuriance, 
because  the  former  may  be  assisted  by  liberal  doses  of 
liquid  manure  at  the  fitting  time,  while  the  latter  is  dif 
ficult  to  curb  into  that  oondiaon  necessary  to  make  it 
useful,  without,  at  the  same  time,  incurring  wounds 
which  tell  on  its  after  welfare. 

The  kind  of  soil  we  have  used  with  the  best  success  (and 
we  have  used  soils  of  various  kinds),  is  fresh  pasture  loam, 
which  has  lain  somewhat  thin  some  two  or  tliree  months, 
and  has  been  turned  once  or  twice  during  that  period. 
Tins  soil,  of  which  the  turfy  portion  formed  no  inconsider- 
able part,  requires  no  more  than  that  period  to  prepare; 
if  it  lie  much  longer,  the  herbaceous  matter  becomes  so 
much  decomposed  as  to  lose  much  of  that  openness  so 
necessary  to  vegetation — and  as  we  do  not  use  any  dung, 
leaf-mould,  or  other  lighteuing  substance,  and  the  loam 
we  expect  to  be  inclined  to  "  stiffness,"  it  is  proper  not  to 
allow  it  to  run  into  a  hard  impenetrable  mass.  Now 
such  a  soil  as  we  have  represented,  is  just  the  one 
where  wheat  and  beans  are  grown  to  perfection,  and  we 
advise  our  amateur  readers  to  look  around  them  and 
see  where  such  an  one  can  be  had.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  poor,  thin  stapled  land  wo  often  see  laid 
down  with  grass,  with  the  water  standing  all  the  winter  in 
every  little  hole  made  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  is  not  the 
kind  likely  to  produce  this  fruit  (or  any  other)  to  perfec- 
tion ;  and  the  amateur  has  not  a  bad  guide  in  the  quan- 


tity and  quality  of  the  gi'ass  growing  on  the  spot  he 
thinks  of  procuring  his  melon  soil  from.  Substitutes 
for  tills  may  certainly  be  had  ;  we  have  used  a  compost 
soil  that  had  been  lying  many  years,  and  have  taken  it 
indiscriminately  from  a  ploughed  field ;  and,  on  more 
tiian  one  occasion,  have  used  rolls  of  turf  that  had  been 
cut  for  laying  down,  but  not  being  wanted  we  put  in  our 
melon  bed,  not  more  than  a  month  after  being  cut ;  and 
we  have,  for  experiment's  sake,  used  an  exceedingly  light 
soil,  in  which  leafy  matter  formed  quite  one-third  of  the 
mixture ;  but  this  last  was  too  open — a  gross  luxuriance 
was  the  result,  and  what  fruit  was  produced  was  more 
owing  to  the  modifying  circumstances  of  other  things 
bearing  on  the  crop,  but  the  other  cases  noted  above 
have  all  succeeded  tolerably  well.  Our  readers  will 
easily  comprehend  why  such  discordant  materials  should 
all  terminate  in  the  same  end,  by  inferring  that  oilier 
causes  were  at  work  as  well,  to  assist,  regulate,  or  coun- 
teract, as  the  case  may  be,  any  injudicious  matter  con- 
tained in  the  compost. 

We  must  leave  our  remarks  on  the  stopping,  thinning, 
watering,  and  general  management  of  this  fruit,  as  well 
as  a  notice  of  some  of  its  varieties,  to  another  week,  at 
the  same  time  calling  the  amateur's  attention  to  the 
state  of  his  dung  bed,  if  behave  one;  as  the  drying 
winds,  which  come  at  this  period,  generally  diminish  the 
heat  so  much  as  to  call  for  renovation  from  lining,  &c. 
Of  course  the  usual  system  of  sto])ping  and  regulating 
the  shoots  will  be  proceeded  with  as  directed  in  back 
numbers. 

IviTcHEN  G.^iiUEN  Su.NjjRiEs. — The  cold,  drying  winds 
we  have  had  the  latter  part  of  February,  will  have  ex- 
ercised a  beneficial  effect  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
reception  of  seed  and  root  crops;  but  such  things  as 
cauliflower,  cabbage,  &c.,  which  might  have  been 
planted  out  just  previous  to  its  setting  in  will  have 
suflered  very  raucli;  so  that  it  is  prudent  to  suspend 
any  operations  that  way  until  the  return  of  more  genial 
weather.  In  the  meantime,  take  advantage  of  the  dry 
state  of  the  ground,  and  lot  every  available  inch  of  it  be 
dug,  forked  over,  or  trenched  up,  as  the  case  maybe; 
and  what  seeds  recommended  to  be  sown  the  last  few 
weeks,  may  yet  be  done,  if  not  done  then  :  to  which  we 
may  now  add  tlie  priiioijuil  crop  of  Celerij,  which  being 
a  small  seed,  we  usually  sow  on  a  raised  bed — often  au 
old  hot-bed  of  last  year;  the  soil  on  which  being  toler- 
ably fine,  light,  and  rich,  is  secured  by  a  framework  of 
rough  slabs  running  round  it,  but  no  glass  is  used,  un- 
less for  a  special  purpose.  On  such  a  bed  we  also  sow 
Siveet  Marjorum,  Burnet,  and  some  other  things,  but 
Basil  had  better  not  be  sown  until  a  later  period,  and 
then  on  the  spot  intended  for  its  being  grown  on.  No 
heat  is  required,  but  the  elevated  position  partially  pro- 
tects such  tender  seeds  from  the  casualties  common  to 
the  season  and  ordinary  ground  beds.  Of  the  various 
kinds  of  celery  in  use  we  cannot  say  much.  We  have 
ourselves  grown  Seymour's  Sujterb  M'hite  for  many 
years,  but  we  could  never  see  any  difference  between 
that  and  a  former  variety  called  the  Siher.  Other 
growers  have  also  given  their  names  to  celery,  and  we 
have  found  Cole's  Bed,  to  be  very  good  one  season  and 
indifferent  the  next,  so  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  i-e- 
oomuiend  one  kind  in  preference  to  another,  without 
having  some  knowledge  of  how  the  seed  was  saved,  and 
even  then  the  current  season  has  a  great  influence  on 
the  quality  of  the  crop.  Tomatoes  may  now  be  sown, 
and  attention  paid  to  Copsiciims  that  may  be  coming  up 
in  seed  pans.  Pricking  out  or  potting  off  must  be 
attended  to  at  the  proper  time,  so  that  strong,  , robust 
plants  may  be  in  readiness  to  plant  out  the  beginning 
of  May,  Finish  ^/i(H(i«(/  potatoes  with  all  haste,  and 
remove  all  crops  not  likely  hereafter  to  be  wanted,  as 
Brussell's  sprouts.  Savoys,  &c.,  which,  if  allowed  to  run  to 
seed,  exhaust  the  ground.     Attend  to  Uie  linings  qf  Cu- 
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cumber  and  Melon  beds,  and  give  all  oilier  objects  that 
attenliou  the  season  demands.  J.  Robson. 


THE  GOLDEN  AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANTS. 

(Ci>iitiinu'(tjyoin  paije  ■H'l.) 

Some  rcaiiers  may  be  awai'p  of  the  melamorphoses  which 
the  French  theorists  of  tlie  last  century  asserted  to  have 
taJven  place  among  the  various  species  of  pheasants.  Even 
yet  the  bold  hypotheais  is  far  from  exploded.  It  is  not  out 
of  place,  therefore,  even  now  to  quote  the  conclusion  at 
which  Temniiiick  arrived  ;  namely,  that  "  the  aiguments  Ijy 
which  Button,  or  rather  his  illustrious  fellow-laboiu-er,  endea- 
vours to  prove  the  specific  identity  of  our  silver  pheasant 
with  the  common  pheasant  of  Europe,  are  not  very  plausible. 
Indeed,  in  these  days,  we  cannot  permit  any  doubts  to  be 
entertained  respecting  the  distinction  which  exists  between 
the  two  species." 

I  translate  the  description  of  the  bird  given  by  the  above- 
named  naturalist,  as  more  precise  than  anything  which  I 
could  myself  offer : — 

"  Tlie  ordinary  leugth  of  the  male  of  the  sUver  pheasant 
is  two  feet  eight  inclies ;  its  wings,  when  folded,  do  not 
reach  further  tban  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  long 
aud  much  upraised  (tics  elcigee);  it  is  composed  of  two 
planes  which  are  inchned  to  each  other  at  a  \ery  wide 
angle;  the  two  middle  feathers  are  long  and  flat,  their 
shaft  is  curved,  and  describes  a  parabola;  those  which 
come  nest  slope  in  the  same  plane ;  the  bird  carries  this  tail 
somewhat  raised,  a  position  which  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  tips  of  tliese  long  central  feathers  from  dragging  on  the 
earth. 

"  Naturalists  are  in  eiTor,  when  they  say  that  this  phea- 
sant, like  many  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  has  on  its 
cheeks  a  naked  patch  more  or  less  considerable  :  the  appa- 
rent nudity  does  not  really  exist  among  the  pheasants ;  all 
those  species  whose  temples  are  not  covered  with  feathers, 
have  them  clad  with  a  thick  skin  capable  of  an  extension, 
which  takes  place  at  the  season  of  love,  or  when  the  bnd  is 
agitated  :  this  skin  is  covered  with  minute  bristles,  forming 
a  very  close  tissue,  resembling  velvet ;  these  little  feathers, 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  are  tinted  with  the  most  beautiful  red, 
or  are  more  or  less  pale,  accorduig  as  the  bird  is  in  a  state 
of  excitement  or  of  calm.  They  are  particulaiiy  hable  to 
discolouration  after  death;  which  makes  me  believe  that 
their  loose  filaments  are  of  an  entirely  cUfferent  nature  to 
I  the  webs  of  feathers,  and  that  they  rather  are  fine  trans- 
parent membranes  into  which  the  blood  is  injected,  causing 
the  brilliant  tint  with  which  they  are  seen  to  glow,  especially 
at  the  season  of  their  amom-s. 

"  The  male  of  the  silver  pheasant  has  its  cheeks  covered 
with  a  tissue  such  as  we  have  just  been  describing ;  the 
membrane  is  capable  of  extension ;  it  is  continued  over  the 
eyes  in  the  form  of  a  comb,  and  is  pendent  on  each  side 
along  the  lower  inandilile  of  the  bill;  the  head  is  adorned 
mth  a  long  crest  of  loose  feathers  drooping  beliind,  of  a 
purplish-black :  black  stj'ipes  of  extreme  delicacy  traverse 
the  plmnage  obliquely  from  the  top  of  the  neck  and  the 
upper  pai'ts  of  the  body,  on  a  groimd  of  dazzling  white  ; 
this  latter  coloin-  coufa-asts  very  agreeably  with  the  purple- 
black  with  which  the  front  of  tlie  neck,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  are  covered  ;  the  wings  and  the  tail  are  white, 
and  striped  like  the  upper  plmnage,  except  the  two  middle 
leathers  of  the  tail,  on  which  there  are  no  black  stripes  ; 
the  u'is  is  reddish-yeUow ;  the  beak  is  yellowish,  inclining  to 
brown  at  the  pouit ;  the  feet  are  of  a  beautiful  lake  red,  and 
the  long,  and  very  sharp  spuis  ai'e  white. 

"  The  trachea  of  the  female  silver  pheasant  is  straight  iu 
its  whole  length  ;  it  does  not  contract  towards  the  inferior 
larj-nx,  as  in  the  cocks ;  the  three  half  rings  of  the  upper 
part  of  each  bronchia,  are  separated  by  two  broad  mem- 
branous intervals ;  the  first  half  ring  is  fixed  by  its  ends  to 
the  osseous  septum  {lu  traverse  osseuse),  joined  (soiidee) 
before  and  behind  to  the  last  ruig  of  the  trachea.  The 
upper  larynx  and  the  liyoid  cartilages  resemble  the  same 
parts  iu  the  cock. 

"  The  female  is  invaiiably  less  than  the  male  ;  she  is  still 
ftirther  distinguished  by  the  colour  and  form  of  her  tail, 


which  is  simply  vaulted,  and  is  wilhcuit  the  two  long  feathers 
which,  ui  the  male,  are  bent  into  an  ai'ch  ;  iu  the  female, 
these  two  feathers  of  the  middle  of  the  tail  are  straight,  and 
repose  upon  the  lateral  feathers.  The  eyes  are  surrounded 
with  a  rod  tissue,  but  less  extended  than  in  the  male  ;  on 
the  lop  of  the  head  are  feathers  of  a  dark  brown,  forming  a 
sort  of  crest;  the  throat  is  whitish;  tlie  neck,  breast,  back, 
rump,  wing  coverts,  and  those  above  the  tail,  are  of  an  earthy 
brown  ;  the  belly,  tlie  abdomen,  and  the  lower  tail  coverts, 
are  of  a  dirty  white  mixed  with  brown,  and  cut  by  ti'ansverse 
black  bands ;  the  quill  fealhers  are  blackish  ;  the  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  of  a  brown  ap]jroaching  to  carroty ; 
the  laterals  ai'e  striped  obliquely  with  black  on  a  white 
ground  mLxed  and  stained  with  brown  ;  the  ii-is  and  the  beak 
are  yellowisli  In'own  ;  the  feet  lake  red. 

'■  The  male  sil\  er  pheasant  is  of  a  very  wann  tempera- 
ment ;  he  pairs  from  the  end  of  April ;  when  the  female  has 
sufficient  hberty,  she  attends  with  much  assiduity  to  the  cai-e 
of  her  brood  ;  incubation  lasts  tweuty-sLx  days  ( this  I  have 
verified)  ;  the  munber  of  eggs  varies  from  eight  to  fourteen, 
it  rarely  amounts  to  eighteen  ;  tlieir  colour  is  yeUowish-red 
(mux)',  (much  resembling  that  of  the  best-bred  Cochin- 
Chinas),  often  inclming  to  whitish  ;  sometimes  they  have  a 
few  little  brown  specks. 

"  The  silver  pheasant  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of  the 
vast  Chinese  Empire  ;  it  has  been  transported  to  almost  all 
the  coimtries  of  Europe,  where,  with  the  least  possible  care, 
it  succeeds  perfectly  ;  it  is  much  more  easily  tamed  than  the 
common  pheasant,  the  ornament  of  our  woods  ;  its  young 
are  less  dilHcult  to  rear  than  those  of  the  golden  pheasant; 
lastly,  it  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  species  of  pheasants  with 
which  we  are  acquainted ;  it  would  even  be  suitable  to  stock 
our  woods  and  parks,  did  not  its  plimiage,  of  such  dazzhng 
whiteness  as  particularly  to  attract  the  searching  glance  of 
birds  of  prey,  otter  an  objection  to  our  reaiing  it  for  that 
pmijose." 

So  far  Temminck,  whose  description  is  here  given  for  the 
first  time,  I  beheve,  in  an  English  form. — D. 
(To  be  continued.) 


YORKSHIRE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
IlirROVEMENT   OF   DOMESTIC   POULTRY. 

UxDOtiBTEDLV  the  best  sliow  of  domestic  poultry  we  have 
yet  seen  (excepting  tliat  only  of  the  Midland  Counties,)  was 
"held  by  the  above  Association  in  the  Hiding  School,  St. 
.John's  Lane,  Halifax,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  the  present 
month,  and  which  was  fitted-up  in  a  very  convenient  and 
suitable  manner  for  the  occasion.  The  number  of  pens 
entered  for  competition,  as  taken  from  the  catalogue,  was 
:S2H,  exclusive  of  a  veiy  carefullj-selected  stock  sent  for  sale 
by  Mr.  J.  Bailey,  of  Moimt-street,  London,  and  Messrs. 
Baker  &  Co.,  of  Chelsea,  which  greatly  added  to  the  in 
terest  of  the  Show,  and  made  up  the  number  of  pens  to 
neariy  400. 

The  stock  exhibited  was,  upon  the  whole,  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  and  iucUcates  with  what  care  and  attention  [ 
the  amateurs  of  Y'orkshne  and  the  ailjoming  counties  have 
cultivated  the  different  breeds  of  domestic  fowl.  Although 
the  show  was  much  better  than  its  most  sanguine  promoters 
had  anticipated,  both  as  it  regards  the  number  of  pens  and 
the  quality  of  the  stock,  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many 
of  the  classes  were  lioth  badly  and  scantily  represented ; 
this  deficiency,  we  ha\e  no  doubt,  arose  hi  a  great  measure 
from  the  want  of  a  better  classification  ui  the  prize  list 
issued  by  the  Association,  and  w-hich  we  hope  to  see  revised 
another  yeai-,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  varieties  of 
Hamburghs,  Polands,  Bantams,  itc. ;  as  it  is  scai'cely  to  be 
expected  that  fowl  will  be  sent  to  compete  in  a  class  wliere  1 
but  two  prizes  are  ottered,  and  in  wliich  there  are  several 
vaiieties  to  compete  for  them,  as  in  the  Polands,— a  class 
in  wliich  but  few  specimens  were  exliibited,  and  those  of 
very  uiferior  quality,  and  which  made  but  a  shabby  appear- 
ance beside  those  more  favomed,  but  certainly  not  more  \ 
beautilid  or  useful  associates. 

The  honorary  secretary  and  committee  have  done  much 
to  establish  a  show  of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  and 
we  feel  assiu'ed  they  will  at  once  see  the  necessity  of  cor- 
rectly classil'jiug  the  prize  hst  for  another  year,  as  upon 
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tliis  particular  mainly  depends  the  succef-s  of  theii*  annual 
show ;  and,  as  a  jirincii^al  step  in  the  amendment,  we  would 
stronffly  recommend  tliem  to  abandon  tlie  pro\'incialisms 
nsed  by  them  to  describe  the  family  of  Hambm'ghs,  and  at 
once  to  adopt  the  nomonclatui'e  of  the  Rev.  K.  S.  Dixon,  M.A., 
in  hiy  "  Ornamental  PoiUtiy,"  and  then  we  thuik  tliey  will 
not  liave  to  regret  tlie  aljsencc  for  competition,  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  these  varieties,  viz.,  the  "  Golden  Pen- 
cilled Hamburgh,"  known  in  the  north  as  "  Bolton  Bays," 
and  for  whicli  no  prize  was  ofiered  at  all.  Tliis  deficiency 
was,  liowever,  partly  made  up  by  a  few  very  choice  and 
perfectly  marked  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Bailey  for  sale. 

The  Spanish  Fowl  were,  as  a  class,  worthy  our  especial 
notice,  and  those  exhibited  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Hornby,  R  N.,  of 
Ivnowsley,  who  carried  oil'  the  tirst  prize,  were,  with  the 
exception  of  size,  birds  of  rare  excellence,  and,  with  cai'e  to 
this  deficiency,  we  tliink  that  gentleman  has  notbing  to  fear 
from  futiure  competition.  The  Cochin  China  class  deserves 
our  high  commendation,  they  were  botb  numerous  and  good, 
and  some  specimens  were  sokl  for  a  much  bigher  price  than 
on  any  former  occasion,  but  we  observed  in  this  class  a  great 
want  of  uniformity  of  colour  and  chai-acter  in  many  of  the 
pens,  that  in  other  respects  were  praiseworthy.  For  one, 
belonging  to  Mr.  James  Cattell,  of  Birmingham,  which 
obtaiued  the  prize  for  the  best  cock  in  the  exhibition,  an  en- 
thusiastic amateur  from  Lancashire  ofiered  ^25,  but  the 
sale  on  these  tenns  was  declined.  In  various  cases,  speci- 
mens sold  for  ii!5  each,  and  a  cock  and  a  second-prize  hen 
obtained  as  much  as  £'10.  In  the  whole  of  the  Hamburgh 
classes,  we  saw  but  few  inferior  pens ;  indeed,  these  varieties 
have  been  bred,  both  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  with 
great  taste  and  discrimination,  and  for  which  they  have,  for 
many  years,  enjoyed  a  far-famed  reputation.  The  Bantams 
were  far  below  om"  expectations,  but  we  must  not  indiscri- 
minately condemn  them  all,  for  the  iien  of  Golden-laced 
sent  by  Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  to  whom 
was  awarded  the  first  j^rize,  were  birds  of  singidar  beauty, 
and  readily  found  a  iJm'chaser  at  the  price  affixed  to  them 
m  tlie  catalogue.  There  were  also  good  specimens  of  Black 
Bantams  exhibited. 

We  are  sony  to  observe  that  tlie  attendance  was  not  so 
good  as  a  show  of  this  importance  entitled  us  to  expect,  but 
hope  another  year  that  it  will  be  bold  in  a  town  of  easier 
access,  when  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  visitors 
will  be  considerably  increased,  both  from  the  locahty  and 
a  tlistance. 

The  judges  were — Mr.  Bond,  Leeds;  Mr.  Nutt,  York; 
Mr.  Bissell,  Bmningham.  We  gave  a  list  of  the  prize 
winners  in  our  last. 

[We  have  another  report  of  this  nieetiug,  for  which 

we  have  not  room  to-day;  but  it  contains  some  excellent 

suggestions,  and  shall,  therefore,  appear  next  week. — 

Ed.  C.  G.] 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  We  request  that  no  oue  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
TaK  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  "  To  the  Editor  of 
l/tn  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Roic,  London. 

GuTTA  Percha  Trellis. — F.  (/.  tobligingly  writes,  "  I  beg  to  inform 
"  R.  W.  "  (page  207)  that  I  use  gutta  percha  of  the  streng;th  of  window- 
Mind  cord  ;  indeed,  my  first  essay  was  with  an  old  blind  cord  that  had 
broken,  and  was  too  short  to  use  again  for  that  purpose.  I  knot  it  at 
one  end,  then  run  it  through  the  iron  pins  along  the  sash,  and  stretch  it 
very  tight,  making  another  knot  at  tlie  other  end  ;  when  the  cord  is  let 
loose,  it  contracts,  and  is  sufficiently  tight.  I  think  climbing  plants  like 
it  better  than  wire.  The  price  is  a  penny  a  yard  in  small  quantities,  but 
less  if  you  take  a  large  quantity,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  sold  by 
weight." 

SiDONiA  Geranium  (Thorneif croft). — "A  good  tale  is  not  the  worse 
for  being  twice  told."  Our  humoursome  correspondent  has  one  seedling 
plant  from  Sidonia,  for  which  he  claims  the  donkey  of  Wr.  Beaton.  The 
first  increase  of  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  our  flower-garden,  who 
accepts  it  as  a  very  high  compliment  indeed.  "  I\Iy  plant  ripened  one 
seed,  which  never  left  my  thumb  and  finger  until  I  had  it  sown,  and  the 
seedling  is  now  in  a  sixty  pot  in  my  stove."  "  The  leaf  being  downy," 
is  a  certain  mark  that  you  have  a  cross,  notwithstanding  the  "lank 
habit."  The  seed  was  set  ih  the  full  sun  and  wind,  out  of  doors,  the  pot 
being  plarvd  within  another  to  protert  the  roots  from  the  siin."  I-.et 
this  valuable  memorandum  he  entered  in  the  stud  book  this  afternoon. 
"The  lovely,  fairy-like  little  things,  wliich  sprung  from  the  union  of 
FtUgidum  with  the  tuberous  sections,  perished,  crushed  and  overwhelmed 


by  the  stouter  offspringof  the  covlxs,^ Cuculatum  and  Gratidijlorum,  which 
latter,  however,  had  the  greatest  hand  in  originating  our  fine  sorts."  No, 
no  !  Grandijiorum  only  gave  the  light  colour.  It  was  Cuculatum  which 
brought  in  both  the  coarse  habit  and  the  still  coarser  foliage  of  the  flor- 
ist's delight.  Though  Sweet  is  our  best  authority,  he  is  by  no  means 
always  correct ;  and  if  you  arc  a  general  reader,  you  must  know  that  the  i 
fallacy  of  "any  two  sorts  "  crossing  is  handed  down  to  the  present  day. 
After  what  the  florists  have  done  in  Dianthus,  one  would,  indeed,  sup-  ' 
pose  many  hidden  treasures  in  the  family;  but  all  the  wild  and  alpine  1 
kinds  are  most  difficult  to  unite  ;  they  seem  to  want  a  long  course  of  ' 
garden  cultivation  before  they  can  be  crossed.  ! 

Flower-Beds  {Violet). — The  Nierembergia  grnrHis  will  flower  in  the  | 
autumn  from  seeds  sown  early  in  March,  and  so  will  the  white  Campanula  I 
carpatica.  Lnpinus  nanus  is  a  very  pretty  thing;  it  will  be  in  good 
time  if  you  sow  it  in  the  bed  early  in  April.  It  makes  a  pretty  edging  a 
foot  high,  and  flowers  on  to  the  cud  of  the  season  if  you  do  not  let  it 
seed.  Increase  your  stock  of  the  Ujiiquc  Geranium  as  much  as  you  can, 
and  now  ia  your  time  ;  you  cannot  have  too  much  of  it ;  a  whole  bed  of  it 
edged  with  your  pink  variegated  Geranium,  RIangle's,  would  look  splen- 
did, and  so  would  an  edging  of  it  round  the  scarlet  sorts,  if  you  keep  it 
trained  down  to  the  ground.  Your  white  ivy-leaf  is  also  a  beautiful  thing 
to  edge  a  scarlet  bed,  or  to  make  a  small,  low,  white  bed  by  itself.  It  is 
also  a  nice  thing  for  a  rock,  or  for  trailing  round  a  basket  or  block,  and 
for  training  against  a  wall  or  paling  few  are  better.  All  your  Verbenas, 
Calceolarias,  and  the  Petunia,  are  very  good,  indeed  the  best  of  their 
colours.  The  Cnphea  will  not  come  into  your  arrangement,  but  you 
might  try  and  find  a  corner  for  it,  to  see  how  you  would  like  it  another 
year,  and  perhaps  you  would  put  it  into  No.  6  or  7)  the  only  two  beds 
in  your  very  nice  garden  where  it  would  suit.  We  must  congratulate  you 
on  the  way  you  arranged  the  colours  in  this  garden — surely  you  cannot 
be  a  young  hand  at  this,  the  very  highest  point  in  gardening.  You  might 
improve  the  ends  of  the  beds  from  8  to  15.  We  would  scollop  them  as 
you  ladies  do  the  ends  of  your  ribbons  ;  but,  perhaps,  you  prefer  square 
ends;  if  so,  by  all  means  do  not  alter  them.  Your  bed,  10,  dues  not 
match  11  opposite,  nor  8  and  9  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre.  Emma 
is  a  beautiful  bcddcr,  but  you  have  no  match  for  it ;  it  ought  to  be  white 
to  match  9,  as  you  did  with  8  and  11  ;  hut  try  it  this  year  as  it  is,  and 
mark  our  objection,  then,  we  think,  you  will  agree  with  us. 

Flower-Bed  {Sarah).— ThQ  bed  in  which  the  mixed  Verbenas  failed 
last  year  we  would  plant  with  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums,  after  digging  it 
ratlier  deep  and  adding  some  fresh  soil  to  it.  I\Iixed  Geraniums  would 
also  look  well  in  this  bed,  or  why  not  try  Mangle's  Variegated  Geranium 
in  it,  if  you  have  plants  of  it  ?  We  do  not  know  Scarlet  Erysimum  ;  the 
only  Erysimum  worth  growing  has  yellow  flowers.  Your  Elhulia  is 
hardly  worth  growing  ;  it  is  a  stove  annual  with  composite  flowers.  The 
Gramvuinthcs  is  a  little  Cape  succulent,  with  yellow  flowers,  requiring  a 
^eenhouse  in  winter,  but  would  grow  out  on  rock-work  in  summer.  It 
will  grow  in  any  poor,  loose  soil,  but  is  not  worth  much  trouble. 

Exposed  Veranda  (P.  J3.  i?.).— What  is  the  *' best  creeper  for  an 
exposed  veranda"  depends  as  much  on  taste  as  on  the  kind  of  plant. 
The  Sweet-Srcnted  Clematis  and  the  Clematis  montana  are  two  of  the 
best  of  that  family  for  the  situation.  Then  there  are  sis  or  seven  kinds 
of  Climbing  Roses,  which  require  such  a  shelter  as  your  veranda  gives, 
which  we  liave  lately  enumerated.  For  fast  growing,  and  hardiness  to 
stand  any  rough  treatment,  none  are  better  than  Perijdoca  Grceca,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  no  account.  The  American  creeper,  Aynpelopsis,  is  a 
beautiful  plant  in  the  autumn  for  such  a  place,  owing  to  the  fine  tint  of 
the  leaves.  All  these  things,  and  hundreds  of  others,  are  equally  good  in 
their  way  if  we  take  a  fancy  to  them.  We  would  plant  the  two  Clema-  | 
tises,  as  they  never  give  trouble  with  insects.  Montana  blooms  finely  ia 
May,  and  the  other  from  July  to  a  late  period. 

Unique  Geranium  {An  Amateur). — By  all  means  put  the  cuttings  of 
this,  and  all  other  Geraniums,  into  heat  when  you  propagate  in  the 
spring.  It  is  only  in  July  and  August  tliat  they  do  better  in  close  cold 
frames.  Gracilis  or  Jiicrartonii  are  the  two  best  Fuchsias  to  plant  in 
clay  soil,  and  Glolwsa  major  the  nest  best ;  but  you  must  put  some  light 
suii  in  with  them  to  get  theui  to  start  freely.  The  two  first-n  imed  will 
live  out  of  doors  without  any  protection,  but  the  latter  requires  some 
slight  covering. 

Cochin  China  Fowls. — A'.  Y.  asks  for  the  cause  of  the  combs  of 
the  Cochin  China  cocks  becoming  white,  and  if  there  is  any  means  of  pre- 
vention or  of  cure  ?  It  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  health  of  the  birds, 
but  greatly  t.ikes  from  their  appearance.  If  by  whiteness  is  meant  pale- 
ness or  very  light  flesh-colour,  it  certainly  indicates  that  the  birds  are  nut 
in  health,  or  at  least  are  out  of  condition,  and  not  up  to  the  mark.  For 
this,  high-feeding  will  be  the  best  remedy  ;  but  if  the  whiteness  resem- 
bles the  earlobe  or  the  face  of  a  Spanish  fowl,  it  is  something  very  un- 
common and  remarkable.  We  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  cock  thus 
wliite-combed.  There  is  a  wild  species.  Callus  Stanley!,  or  Lafayettii, 
which  lias  a  yellow  comb  edged  with  red.  But  perhaps  the  whiteness  on 
X.  Y's  birds  may  be  only  a  scuvviness  or  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle,  which 
will  be  soonest  cured  by  warm  weather.— D. 

Jet  Black  Cochin  China  Fowls. — An  advertisement  would  be 
the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  these  curiosities  for  B.,  if  such  arc  in 
existence.  There  is  no  knowing  what  strange  fowls  may  be  brought  to 
light,  for  the  remote  nooks  of  the  Kast  are  just  now  being  ransacked  for 
poultry  rarities.  Unfortunately,  most  sailors  arc  so  totally  unacquainted 
with  what  would  be  prized  or  rejected  at  home,  that  they  bring  back 
things  that  only  deserve  to  have  their  throats  cut,  and  may  leave  behind 
them  what  would  realise  a  little  fortune.  \\'hen  we  hear  of  ^25  being 
oft'ered  and  refused  for  a  single  cock,  it  docs  not  seem  so  absurd  as  it 
would  have  done  ten  years  ago,  to  suggest  the  sending  out,  either  by  sub- 
scription or  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  of  a  competent  and  instructed 
live  poultry  and  bird  collector,  (after  the  example  of  the  botanical  col- 
lectors of  the  horticultural  societies,  and  the  great  nurserymen),  to  lay 
hands  upon  whatever  is  new  and  valuable.  There  is  a  great  deal  still  to 
be  imported,  of  immense  interest  to  all  lovers  of  poultry  who  extend 
their  views  beyond  what  may  hajtpcn  to  be  the  reigning  "  fancy  "  uf  the 
day,  whether  Scbright's.  Cochin  Chinas,  Almond  Tumblers,  or  what  not. 
For  instance,  a  letter  just  received  from  India  informs  me,  "  I  have  ob- 
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taincd  for  you  a  pair  of  Singapore  bantams,  true  to  the  wild  colours,  and 
smaller  than  the  Arekan  cock  who  is  on  his  way;  holding,  too,  as  it 
appears  to  mc,  the  same  relationship  to  the  wild  fowl  of  tne  Malayan 
Peninsula,  as  the  Arekan  does  to  the  ivild  Arekan  race." — P. 

Brlgian  Daisies  (Darlint;ton  F/oWs/).— By  all  means  plant  the  new 
Belgian  Daisies  out  at  once,  and  see  that  they  do  not  sutTer  by  want  of 
water  in  summer,  as  they  arc  very  apt  to  do  the  first  season  after  planting. 
They  are  very  nrctty,  and  worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  and  they  like 
a  rich,  light  soil,  and  an  open  situation.  No  one  here  can  yet  tell  which 
arc  the  best  varieties  of  them,  but  they  are  cheap  enougli,  and  no  one 
will  grudge  if  one  or  two  of  the  kinds  should  not  suit  our  climate. 

Flower-deds  (A^ocice).— 3,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  just  to  our  mind;  two 
scarlets,  and  two  yellows,  just  in  their  proper  place.  Any  plants  not  of  a 
very  bright  colour  would  do  in  1  and  2.  The  purple  petunia  intended 
for  2,  must  be  a  dark  purple,  and  the  heliotrope  will  look  better  in  1, 
than  the  white  petunia,  because  1  and  2  are  match  beds,  like  the  two 
scarlets  and  two  yellows. 

Jacob-ea  Lily  {M.  D.  P.).— The  offsets  of  this  beautiful  bulb  must 
be  treated  like  the  parent  bulb,  in  all  respects,  only  that  you  may  plant 
them  out  any  time  in  March,  as  you  would  so  many  potatoes,  whilst  the 
old  bulbs  ought  to  be  kept  in  doors  till  after  they  tluwer. 

PiLLAK  Roses  (E.  Jf.).—Vour  gardener  is  quite  right  about  the  size 
of  the  wooden  posts,  they  must  be  four  inches  thick,  as  he  says.  Iron 
rods  well  fixed  in  stone,  would  do,  if  they  were  only  an  inch  in  diameter. 
As  you  are  going  to  festoon  from  the  pillars,  the  uprights  need  not  be 
quite  so  thick  as  for  single  pillars.  You  will  see  the  best  kinds  in  the 
number  for  November  27th,  1851. 

Six  Good  Fancy  Geraniums  (Eliza  B.).—Bevo  of  Surrey,  2s  6d 
Alboni,  23  fid;  Anais,  2s  fid ;    Bouquet  tout  fait,  2s  fid:  Jehu  (best  va- 
riety), Is  fid;  Reine  des  Francais,  23  fid.     You  can  have  The  Cottage 
Garhener  bound  two  volumes  in  one,  and  can  have  covers  for  the  pur- 
pose at  Messrs.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-corner. 

Six  Goon  Phloxes  (.4  Correspondent). — Abd  cl  Medschid  Khan, 
2s  fid ;  Campanulata  alba,  Is  fid  ;  Imbricata,  Is  fid  ;  Madame  Jolly,  2a  fid ; 
Madame  Regal,  2s  fid  ;  Pastor  Clement,  23  fid. 

Twenty-four  Pansies  (J.  Short).— Th^  following  will  answer  your 
purpose:— .i6rf  (.■/ A'ad(>,  dark  self,  Is  fid  ;  jBon-^er,  dark  mulberry,  Is; 
Emma,  yellow  self.  Is;  Lucy  Ncal,  dark,  Is;  Ophir,  yellow.  Is;  Sa- 
tirist, bronze.  Is;  White  Sergeant,  white,  Is;  Beilonn,  yellow  and 
purple,  Is;  Duke  nf  Norfolk,  yellow  and  rich  bronze,  Is  fid  ;  France 
Cycole,  straw  and  purple,  2s ;  Mr.  Beck,  yellow  and  rich  maroon,  23  ; 
Ophelia,  yellow  and  bronze,  Is  ;  Poly  nice,  yellow  aud  bronze  purple.  Is  ; 
Rubens,  rich  yellow  and  red,  2s;  Srtpreme,  yellow  and  maroon,  Is; 
'Anbdii,  yellow  and  bronzed  red,  is;  Alma7izor,  purple,  Is;  Bertha, 
lilac,  Is;  Cliinaa;  white  and  blue  purple.  Is;  E.tqiiisite,  white  and 
lilac,  Is  ;  Madame  Sontag,  white  and  purple.  Is  fid  ;  Mrs,  Trotter,  white 
and  purple,  2s ;  Mrs.  Beck,  white  and  dark  purple,  Is  fid ;  Princess, 
white  and  blue. 

Dendrobicm  Moschatum  ( Silas). -~ This,  "consisting  of  fifteen 
stems,  three  feet  high,  having  made  its  growth  last  summer,  does  not 
as  yet  show  any  signs  of  blooming,  although  it  is  kept  dry  and  at  a 
temperature  of  from  60°  to  70=*  by  day,  and  about  50°  by  night.  Will  it 
shed  its  leaves  before  blooming  or  not  ?  and  when  will  it  be  expected 
to  bloom  ?  "  It  will  shed  its  leaves  before  it  flowers.  The  season  is  June 
or  July.  Your  winter  temperature  is  too  high  ;  55°  to  60°  by  day,  and 
50°  by  night,  will  be  ample  heat  for  it.  Give  no  water  at  the  root,  and 
very  little  in  the  air  during  the  resting  season. 

Bees  at  Camberwell  (H.  TF.).— Wildman  kept  his  bees  in  Hol- 
born,  and  those  in  the  Crystal  Palace  did  wonders;  therefore  they  may 
be  tried  at  Camberwell  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

Taylor's  Hives  (B.  5.).— Additional  ventilation,  if  required,  may 
be  given  by  inserting  between  the  stock-bos  and  super  four  pieces  of 
sheet  lead,  of  about  one-eighth-of-an-inch  in  thickness,  just  so  much  as 
not  to  allow  of  the  bees  passing  out.  London  barley  sugar  is  sold  retail 
in  Bury  St.  Edmunds  at  8d.  per  pound,  therefore  it  may  certainly  be 
bought  wholesale  in  London  for  fid. ;  but  it  is  very  easdy  made.  A 
receipt  has  already  been  given  by  us  more  than  once. 

Fruit  Walls  (Nefno). — If  you  do  not  plant  on  the  north  side  of 
your  wall,  you  may  use  arches,  but  remember  it  may  prove  some  diffi- 
culty when  your  trees  need  removal.  If  your  soil  is  properly  prepared, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  food  for  the  tree  roots  on  one  side  only,  and  those 
under  the  arch  will  at  times  be  subject  to  much  drought.  Garden  walls 
are  built  of  various  heights — generally  from  nine  to  twelve  feet.  The 
higher  the  walls  the  more  sheltered  will  the  garden  be.  We  should  not 
go  beyond  twelve  feet.  We  should  prefer  moveable  copings  ;  tliese  are 
generally  of  wood,  placed  on  iron  brackets  built  in  the  wall.  Stone 
copings,  fixed,  answer  very  well  with  us ;  they  project  about  nine  inches 
on  each  side.  They  are  laid  with  a  convex  facing  upwards,  but  it  would 
be  better  concave,  the  water  being  collected  in  the  centre  groove,  from 
whence  it  may  be  carried  at  intervals,  by  zinc  or  other  spouting,  into 
drains.    This  would  do  away  with  drip. 

Fig-Tree  [W.  T.}. — You  had  better  destroy  your  fig-tree,  which  never 
ripens  its  fruit  among  others  which  do,  and  plant  a  fresh,  strong  plant. 
Your  grafted  fig  would  constantly  plague  you  with  suckers. 

Cucumber  Culture  (A  Constant  Reader).^l{  you  look  to  page  243 
of  our  present  volume,  you  will  see  the  process  of  raising  young  cucum- 
ber plants  detailed  up  to  the  time  of  planting  out,  whicli  is  usually  done 
as  soon  as  the  plant  has  two  rough  leaves.  A  souud  good  loam,  mixed 
with  a  little  leaf-mould,  suits  them  best ;  but  as  a  paper  on  their  after 
treatment  will  shortly  appear,  we  will  only  say  that  Mills's  Jewess,  and 
Kenyon's  Hothouse  are  both  good  kinds— the  former  for  size,  the  latter 
for  its  prolific  properties  ;  but  many  others  are  equally  good. 

Apple-trees  wiTU  Mistletoe. — J.  K.  T.  says: — "I  do  not  think 
your  correspondent  C.  J.  P.  would  be  able  to  get  any  young  apple-trees 
with  the  mistletoe  on  them,  if  she  could,  they  would  very  probably  be 
broken  in  carriage.    The  only  plan  is  to  get  some  young  plants  of  the 


mistletoe,  which  can  be  found  by  scores  in  old  apple  or  whitethorn  trees, 
and  easily  transplanted,  by  removing  them  with  a  little  of  the  bark 
adhering  to  them,  and  then  making  an  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
you  wish  them  in,  and  tie  them  firmly  round  with  some  old  cloth  or 
matting.  I  have  sent  numbers  of  young  plants  by  post,  to  friends  in 
ditTerent  parts  of  the  country."  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at 
any  time. 

Fuel  Consumed  under  a  Boiler.— .4n  0/rf  S«iscW4(^r  has  obliged 
us  with  the  following  : — '*  Your  correspondent,  X.  Y.,  at  page  326,  makes 
some  enquiries  about  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  a  hot-water  apparatus. 
I  have  a  small  greenhouse  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet,  furnished  with  twenty- 
feet  of  .^i-inch  cast-iron  piping,  exclusive  of  twenty-four  feet  of  l^-inch 
gas  tubing  to  fill  up  the  disiance  between  the  boiler  and  house,  those  con- 
necting pipes  I  cover  with  woollen  rags,  fastens  four  laths  on  the  tube, 
and  fills  up  the  angles  and  spaces  with  saw-dust,  so  that  no  heat  may  be 
lost  in  this  part.  Last  week  (which  was  a  very  cold  one)  I  find  that  the 
fires  consumed  70  lbs.  of  coal,  or  10  lb.  per  day.  The  price  of  coal  here 
is  4d.  per  cwt.,  delivered.  From  this  it  appears  the  cost  in  this  case  will 
be  twopence-halfpenny  jier  week.  This  is  certainly  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense. The  coal  of  this  locality  is  considered  about  five  per  cent  in- 
ferior to  the  Newcastle  coal,  I  gave  for  my  boiler  s6'l  Us.  fid. ;  it  was 
charged  lOs.  per  cwt.  I  have  no  doubt  the  parties  would  furnish  any 
number  at  the  same  price.  It  is  of  a  peculiar  construction,  the  water 
space  exceeds  little  more  than  one-half  a  cubic  foot,  or  say  about  four 
gallons,  yet  with  this  small  capacity,  there  is  upwards  of  six  feet  super- 
ficial heating  surface  in  the  flue  and  fire-box  together,  You  may  judge  of 
the  action,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  only  requires  twenty  minutes  to  get 
the  hot  water  through  the  length  of  the  piping  named.  I  use  G  lb.  of 
coal  for  the  night  operations,  and  4  lb.  for  the  morning,  and  the  tem- 
perature never  below  4t)°.  My  greenhouse  has  two  openings  in  front, 
twelve  inches  long  each,  and  one-inch-and-a-(|uartcr  wide.  My  outlet 
ventilation  is  four  inches  square,  communicating  with  a  shaft  or  dry 
chimney.  Is  this  sufficiently  ventilated  ?  They  are  open  night  and  day. 
I  may  mention  that  I  can  open  the  front  sashes  if  required."  Your  ven- 
tilation is  good  and  sufficient,  but  of  course  at  times  the  thermometer 
will  warn  you  to  open  the  windows. 

Lice  on  Canaries  (A  Sul/scriber). — Powdered  henbane  dusted  under 
the  feathers  is  said  to  destroy  these  vermin. 

Name  of  Flower  (SaraA).— Your  note  reached  us,  but  the  fiowcr 
was  goue> 

I\Iarie  Louise  Pear-tree  (A  Subscriber,  Chester), — Your  tree  is 
affected  with  canker.  It  is  rarely  that  a  tree  once  so  diseased  can  be  cured. 
Draining  the  soil,  cutting  away  the  tap-roots,  removing  the  diseased 
shoots,  and  mulching  to  induce  the  fibrous  roots  to  keep  near  the  surface 
and  increase  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  may  be  tried.  In  Mr.  Errington's 
tying-down  system,  the  large  branch  remains  permanently.  The  variety 
you  mention  is  not  at  all  superior  to  the  old  Walnut-leaved  Kidney  potato. 

Salt  for  AspARACus-BEns  {C.  A.  M.). — You  may  apply  this  now, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  repeat  the  application  monthly  until  the  stems 
turn  yellow  in  autumn.  If  applied  thus  regularly,  about  three  pounds  to 
thirty  square  yards  will  be  sufficient.  Let  the  lettuce  seed  be  sown  else- 
where.   There  is  no  better  application  to  asparagus  than  salt. 

The  English  Bee-Keeper  {JiiveJiis). — It  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Rivington,  London.     Price  about  four  shillings. 

Chicory  Culture  {J.  Short). — Some  of  our  Guernsey  or  Jersey 
readers  will  oblige  us  by  sending  us  the  mode  and  time  of  sowing  and 
cultivating  chicory.    The  covering  you  mention  would  answer  for  vines. 

Flavour  of  Green  Tea  {X.  Y.  Z.). — When  we  said  at  pag?  282  that 
"  one-third  of  a  dried  bud  of  the  black  currant "  was  sufficient,  wc  meant 
what  we  said,  and  did  not  mean  either  "  a  young  leaf,  a  single  berry,  or 
a  bunch  of  the  ripe  fruit." 

Melilotus  leucantha  (B.  B.).— This  is  a  biennial,  and  should  be 
sown  annually.  You  will  see  what  we  have  said  about  salt  for  asparagus. 
Ale  made  from  sugar  keeps  as  well,  and  is  as  suitable  for  any  stomach, 
as  ale  made  from  malt. 

Gas  Tar  (t>.  0.).— We  do  not  recommend  this  so  strongly  for  manure 
as  we  do  the  ammoniacal  water  from  the  gas-works.  The  tar  is  neither 
so  powerful,  so  prompt  in  its  benefits,  nor  so  manageable. 

Turner's  Budding  Instrument  {Rhndon). — Write,  with  your 
address,  to  Mr.  John  Turner,  Parkwood  Springs,  Necpsend,  Sheffield. 

Tanning  Garden  Nets  {.-I.  R.  S.).— One  pound  of  oak  to  a  gallon 
of  water  is  the  proper  proportions  for  a  dye  for  your  garden  nets.  Wc 
answer  each  correspondent  as  soon  as  we  obtain  the  information  he 
requires. 

Flower  Beds  (Floretta). — We  cannot  undertake  to  plant  those  for 
any  one.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  suggest  improvements,  when  the 
plans  and  proposed  arrangements  are  sent  to  us. 

Galvanism  for  Plants  {A  Window  Gardener). — This  is  a  disputed 
question  ;  we  will  give  you  a  fuller  answer  next  week. 

Planting  out  Camellias  (C.  A.). — Sec  what  Mr.  Fish  says  to-day. 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  G.). — 6.  Abutilon  striatimi.  "■  Gomplio- 
carpus  fruticosus.  8.  Euonymus  japonicus  variegatus.  9,  Euonymus 
lucidus  (V).  10.  Phillyrea  angustifolia.  Of  the  others  wc  are  not 
certain,  but  perhaps  may  tell  you  next  week.  {//.  W,  F.) — Your  orchids 
were  l.  Oncidium  ornithorynchum.  2.  Uodrigucza  crispa.  .1.  Epiden- 
druni  crassifolium.  {J.  Stanley), — Your  plant  seems  to  be  Aloe  varicgata 
or  partridge-breast  Aloe.  {Infiuirer).-~-Yo\ir  ''vegetable  bodies"  seem 
to  he  mistletoe  seeds  with  the  glutinous  coat  removed,  perhaps  by  birds. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldeidge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
SoMERViLLE  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— March  -ith,  1852. 


THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NETTING.— Superior  Tanned 
Garden  Netting,  for  protecting  Fruit-trees 
from  frost,  blight,  aud  birds,  or  as  a  fence  for 
fowls,  pigeons,  tulip  and  seed-beds,  can  be  had 
1  in  any  quantity  from  JOHN  KING  FAR- 
I  LOW'S  Fishing-Rod  and  Net  Manufactory,  5, 
Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  at  l^d  per  yard 
one  yard  wide,  3ii  two  yards,  and  fid  per  yard 
four  yards  wide.  Forwarded,  carriage  free  on 
all  orders  over  20b,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
on  receipt  of  remittance,  poat-oflBce  order,  or 
stamps. 

One  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  any 
other  Manufactory. 

XiRUIT    TREES.  — Worsted    and 

-L  New  Twine  Netting,  for  protecting  Fruit 
Trees,  Flower  and  Seed  Beds,  from  frost, 
blight,  and  birds,  or  as  a  fence  against  fowls, 
cats,  &c.,  can  be  had  any  width,  length,  or 
quantity.  New  Twine  Netting,  one  yard  wide, 
J^d  per  yard;  two  yards  wide,  3d  per  yard; 
i-inch  mesh  ditto,  two  yards  wide,  44d  per 
yard.  Worsted  Netting,  two  yards  wide,  4d 
per  yard.  Sheep-folding  Net,  of  superior 
quality,  four  feet  high,  4d  per  yard  ;  three 
Stranded  Cord  do.,  6d  per  yard.  The  Repaired 
Tanned  Fishing  Netting,"  two  or  three  yards 
wide,  I.^d  per  yard;  four  or  six  yards  wide,  3d 
per  yard,— exactly  the  same  as  advertised  by 
others  at  double  the  above  prices. 

Nets  made  to  order,  at  W.  CULLING- 
FORD'S,  1,  Strathmore-terrace,  Shadwell, 
London. 

Babbit  Net,  on  Cord,  2d  per  yard. 

THK  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

Second  Edition,  price  Is  6d,  by  post,  2s, 

mHE   DORKING  FOWL;  Hints 

-L  for  Its  Management,  and  Fatting  for  the 
Table.  By  JOHN  BAILV,  Poulterer,  113, 
Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

BAILY'S  REGISTERED  POULTRY  AND 
PHEASANT  FOUNTAINS.  Now  in  use  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  approved  and 
adopted  by  moat  of  the  leading  breeders  of  the 
day.  Fourteen  quarts,  l/sSd;  seven  quarts, 
15s  6d;  four  quarts,  1 3s  6d.  Drawings  and 
particulars  by  post,  on  application. 

O  ALL  WHO  HAVE  A  GAR- 
DEN.—On  the  1st  of  March  will  be  pub- 
lished, price  iB,  crown  4to.,  No.  3  of  the 

ENGLISH  FLOAVER  GARDEN, 
a  fllonthly  Magazine  of  Hardy,  Half-Hardy, 
and  Window  Plants,  with  five  beautltul  coloured 
figures  on  Steel,  and  sixteen  pages  of  Letter- 
press.    By  W.  TnojiPSON. 

Each  number  of  this,  the  cheapest  of  the 
floricultural  serials,  contains  figures  of  a  new 
shrub,  a  hardy  perennial,  a  half-hardy  bedding 
or  window  plant,  and  an  annual  or  bulb. 

"  At  once  cheap  and  elegant,  it  deserves  en- 
couragement."— XetLCasllt  Chronicle. 

London  :  Simpkin,  I^Iarshall,  and  Co. 
Edinburgh:  J.  Menzies.  Dublin:  J.  Mc 
Glashan  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

pARDENINGFOR  FEBRUARY. 

VJ  Price  Id,  containing  32  closely-printed 
pages, 

thp:   rLOWp:R,   fruit,   and 

KITCHEN-GARDEN;  containing  full  DU 
rections  for  the  Cultivation  and  Management 
of  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables  for  each 
week  in  February,  with  Engravings  of  the 
Strawberry,  the  Auricula,  and  the  Cineraria— 
A  List  of  Composts  for  Plants — Disease  in 
Poultry — Formation  of  Pits — Vintage  in  Tus- 
cany—Culture of  Cape  Bulbs,  &c. 

Published  at  the  office  of  Lloyd's  Weekly 
London  Newspaper  {3d  post  free),  Salisbury 
Square  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

MEWS!     NEWSTT  NEWS  IT!— 

X  1  The  Best,  Cheapest,  and  Largest  News- 
paper in  the  World. 

LLOYDS  WEEKLY  LONDON 
NEWSPAPER  contains  Sixty  Large  Columns 
of  the  very  Latest  Intelligence  (to  the  iVIoment 
of  Publication)  from  all  Parts  ot  the  World,  by 
Express,  Electric  Telegraph,  and  other  means, 
regardless  of  expense.  This  Colossus  of  the 
Press  is  Published  every  Saturday  Night  in 
time  for  Post.  Price  ouly  Threepence  !  !  ! 
Post  Free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to 
Edward  Lloyd,  12,  Salisbury  Square,  Lon- 
don, and  receive  One  Copy  as  a  Sample  ;  or 
order  of  any  News  Agent. 


T 


flHOIGE    AND    RARE    SEEDS,    selected  from  General  List,  sold  by 

\J     WILLIAM    DENVER.   Seedsman   and   Florist,  82,   Gracechurch  Street,  near   the   Spread 
Eagle,  London,  at  the  following  price  per  paper  :— 


Abroma  umbellata,  orange  and  yellow, 
Is.  A  new  and  very  beautiful  trailing  plant, 
highly  fragrant;  succeeds  well  if  planted  out 
in  beds  or  clumps  about  the  end  of  April. 

Antirrhinum,  or  Snapdragon,  6d.  Saved 
by  an  Amateur  from  a  most  splendid  collection. 
This  is  confidently  recommended  as  being  sure 
to  produce  first-rate  flowers. 

Aectotis  breviscapa,  a  very  pretty  an- 
nual, 6d. 

Bellis  perennjs,  or  Daisy,  very  double, 
fid.  Saved  from  the  new  German  varieties  ; 
brilliant  colours,  varying  from  the  deepest  crim- 
son to  white,  through  all  the  different  shades. 

Callistephus  chinensis,  Gd.  A  new 
globular  variety  of  China  Aster;  very  double 
and  brilliant  colours. 

CENTRANTHUS  IMACROSIFHON  CARNEA,    6d. 

A  beautiful  free-flowering  annual. 

DlANTHUS  BAEBATUSATRO  COCCI  WEDS,  6d. 

A  new  and  splendid  variety  of  dark  crimson 
Sweet  William. 

ESCIISHOLTZIA     GRANDIFLORA     ALBA,     6d, 

A  new  and  beautiful  hardy  variety,  producing 
an  abundance  of  pure  white  flowers. 

Erythrina  CRisTi  GALLi,  6d.  The  Coral 
Plant;  splendid. 

Gaura  Linddeimeria,  new  and  splendid. 


6d  ;  producing  a  great  profusion  of  bright  red 
and  pure  white  flowers. 

Hibiscus  calisdreus,  6d.  A  beautiful 
and  large-flowered  variety  ;  colour,  bright  yel- 
low with  crimson  centre. 

Lobelia  bamosa  rubra,  splendid,  quite 
new,  fid. 

Myosotus  azoriccs,  var.  Forget-me-not. 
Splendid  azure  blue,  fid.  Adapted  for  growing 
in  masses  or  rock  work. 

Pansev,  from  the  best  named  flowers.  Is. 
Saved  by  Thomson  and  ojher  eminent  growers. 
This  may  be  depended  on  as  being  sure  to  pro- 
duce good  flowers. 

Scu«antuus  retusvs  albus,  fid.  Pure 
white,  with  orange  centre.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  annuals  grown,  either  for  pot-culture 
or  the  open  ground. 

Stock,  lO-week.  sulphur  yellow,  fid.  New 
and  splendid,  very  distinct  in  colour  to  any 
other  Stock. 

Viola,  white  perpetual,  new,  fid. 

Zinnia  elegans  coccinba  grandiflora, 
fid. 

Scandix  bdlbosa,  or  Turnip-rooted  Cher- 
vil, a  delicious  vegetable,  3d. 

Ohio  squash,  red  flesh,  globular  shaped, 
fid.    A  delicious  variety  of  Vegetable  Marrow. 


Also,  a  new  kind  of  POTATO,  the  British  Queen,  very  nuicli  like   a 

Regent,  and  nearly  a  month  earlier.  Being  short  in  the  top,  and  growing  in  a  cluster,  they  admit 
of  being  planted  closer  than  most  other  kinds.  Pronounced  by  eminent  potato  growers  to  be  the 
best  sort  yet  introduced  for  store.    3s  per  peck. 

General  and  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 

niHE    ONLY  STOVE  WITHOUT  A  FLUE,  for 

JL     which  Her  Blajesty'a  Royal  Letters  Patent  have  been  granted. 


Prospectuses,  with  Drawings,  forwarded  free. 
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CAUTION.— An 

junction  having  been 

granted  by  the  Vice- 

Chancellor  in  the  case 
of  "  NASH  y.  CARMAN,"  restraining  the  Defendant  from  making 
or  selling  any  colourable  imitations  of  the  Plaintiff's  Stove  or  Fuel, 
the  Public  is  respectfully  informed  that  the  "JOYCE'S  PATENT 
STOVE,"  "WrrnOUT  a  flue,"  and  the  "PATENT  PRE- 
PARED FUEL,"  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Proprietor  or  his  authorized  Agents, 
genuine  Stove  has  the  Proprietor's  name  and  address  on  a  brass-plate  on  the  front: — 

"SWAN     NASH,      253,     Oxford     Street,     London." 

JOYCE'S  PATENT,  for  warming  Halls,  Passages,  Harness-rooms,  Greenhouses,  Water-closets 
&c.,  &c.  The  above  Stoves  do  not  emit  smoke  or  unpleasant  smell,  and  will  burn  without  attention 
or  replenishing  from  12  to  49  hours.  In  use  daily  at  the  Sole  Proprietor's,  SWAN  NASH'S, 
Ironmonger,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  at  the  Dep6t  (City),  119,  Newgate  Street,  London;  and  to  be 
had  from  the  principal  Ironmongers  in  Town  and  Country. 

PATENT  PREPARED  FUEL,  2s  fid  per  bushel,  only  genuine  with  the  Proprietor's  name  and 
seal  on  the  sack,  SWAN  NASH,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and'll9,  Newgate  Street. 

N.B.— Sole  Maker  of  the  Portable  Vapour-Bath,  for  Families  and  Travellers,  &c.,  Ac,  as 
recommended  by  the  Faculty,  complete  with  large  Cloak,  ^1  ll8  6d.  Syphon  Air-vent  Beee 
AND  WiNB  Taps,  3s  6d  ;  electro-silvered,  5s  6d. 


"DEDUCTION    IN   PRICE 

^  OF  BOILERS.— Buebidge  and 
Healy  beg  respectfully  to  inform  their 
Friends,  in  consequence  of  the  present 
reduced  price  of  iron,  they  are  enabled 
to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
price  of  their  Boilers.  The  price  will 
be,  now : 


It)  in.  will  warm  150  ft.  4  in.  pipe £2  !0  0 

18  in.         do.         250  ft.  4  in.  do 4   10  0 

21  in.         do,         350  ft.  4  in.  do 5   10  0 

24  in.         do.        450  ft.  4  in.  do 7     0  0 

New  Pattern  Boilers. 

, ..    15  15  0  I   36  in.  will  warm  1500  ft.  4  in.  pipe 25  0  0 


10  in.  will  warm    50  ft.  4  in.  pipe  . 
12  in.         do.  "5  ft.  4  in,  do.    , 

U  in.         do.        100  ft.  4  in.  do.    . 


£\ 

15 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

15 

0 

5s  extra }  to  24  in,,  10s  extra  j  all  above,  the  same  price. 


30 in.  will  warm  800  ft.  4  in.  pipe 
All  Boilers  with  double  arms,  up  to  18  in, 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 

Part  HI.,  price  \s  6d,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates,  and  Sixteen  Pages  of  Letter-press, 
interspersed  with  Wood  Eiigravings, 

mHE  GARDEN  CO]MPANION  AXD  FLORISTS'  GUIDE;  or,   Hints 

X     on  General  Cultivation,  Floriculture,  and  Hothouse  Management,  with  a  Record  of  Botanical 
Progress.     Conducted  by  T.  MOORE,  F.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea. 

Now  ready.  Vol.  III.,  price  6d,  in  Paper  Wrapper, 

pHAMBERS'S   POCKET  MISCELLANY.     A  Literary  Conipaiiion  for 

V    the  Rail,  the  Fireside,  and  the  Bush.    To  be  continued  in  Monthly  Volumes. 
London:  Wm.  S.  Obh  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner;  and  all  Bookeelleri, 
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Meteorology  of  tuk  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  darinpr  the  last  twenty-five  years,  tbe  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures of  these  days  are  50. 9*^  and  34.5°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  67°,  occurred  on  the  17th  in  1836  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  17°  on  the  17th 
in  1850.    During  the  period  106  days  were  fine,  and  ou  69  rain  fell. 


RmicuLons  as  was  the  excessive  display  in  their  religious 
exercises  made  by  many  of  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth 
centun-,  yet  much  allowance  ought  to  he  made,  not  only  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  liring,  but  still  more 
for  the  fervid  piety  whicli  actuated  no  mconsiderable  portion 
of  their  number.  We  may  justly  deprecate  the  bad  taste, 
and  the  worse  judgment,  which  allowed  whole  sentences  of 
scripture  to  be  adopted  as  their  baptismal  names ;  we  may 
with  equal  propriety  condemn  the  blasphemy  of  inscribing 
cannon  with  such  .sentences  as  "  Clear  the  way  of  the  Lord  ; " 
and  we  may  pity  and  pass  aside  the  jai-gon  of  mis-applied 
scriptural  quotations,  which  often  disfigured  and  weighed 
down  the  literatm-e  of  the  age.  All  this  is  open  to  satire, 
and  to  gi'aver  reprehension,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  to 
those  Puritans  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  not  to  be  etl'aced 
by  our  conviction  of  their  folHes  and  eccentricities.  This  is 
not  the  page  on  whicli  to  trace  out  the  items  of  that  debt 
minutely,  but  we  will  remind  our  readers  of  two  of  the 
most  prominent.  To  the  Puritans  we  are  indebted  for 
Bunyan's  PUgrim's  Progress^  &nd  Austen's  Spiritual  Use  of  an 
Orcliard.  Of  the  th'st  work  we  need  say  nothing,  for  it  has 
bean  more  read,  passed  through  more  numerous  editions, 
and  has  been  more  frequently  ti-anslated,  than  any  other 
book,  not  from  the  pen  of  an  inspired  writer,  but  it  is  needful 
to  say  to  many  of  oivr  readers,  that  Austen's  work,  though 
much  less  Icnown,  is  worthy  to  be  placed  upon  the  same 
shelf. 

Ealph  Austen  was  a  nurseryman  and  orchai'dist,  resident 
at  Oxford,  but  of  far  higher  attainments  and  of  education 
superior  to  those  who  then  usually  followed  that  business. 
That  he  was  too  excellent  a  man  for  even  Anthony  Wood  to 
\ituperate,  is  sufiicient  high  praise,  when  we  know  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  episcopal  chmxh.  "  In  the  latter 
end  of  July,  1C.")'2,"  says  old  Anthony,  "  Ealjih  Austen, 
deputy  registrar}'  to  the  visitors  for  Wilham  Woodhouse,  and 
registrary  afterwards  in  his  own  right,  was  entered  a  student 
into  the  public  librarj-,  to  the  end  that  he  might  find  ma- 
terials for  the  composition  of  a  book  which  he  was  then 
;  meditating.  That  book  afterwai-ds  he  published  in  16.03, 
and  entitled  it  A  Treatise  of  Fruit  Trees,  shewiiii/  tlie  manner 
'  °f  Si'ofling,  planting,  pruning,  and  ordering  of  them  in  all 
I  respects  according  to  iieiv  and  easy  rules  of  experience.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  said  book  might  have  been  printed 
more  than  twice  (it  was  printed  four  times),  had  not  the 
author  added  tn  it  another  treatise  as  big  as  the  former,  en- 
titled The  Spiritual  Use  of  an  Orchard,  which  being  all 
divinity,  and  nothing  therein  of  the  practical  pai-t  of  garden- 
ing, many,  therefore,  did  refuse  to  buy  it.  This  Mr. 
Austen,  who  was  either  a  Presbyterian  or  Independant,  I 
Imow  not  whether,  was  a  very  useful  man  in  his  generation, 
and  spent  all  his  time  in  Oxford  to  his  death,  in  planting 
gardens  there,  and  near  it,  in  grafting,  inoculating,  raising 
fruit-trees,  &o.  He  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  and  dying  in 
his  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter-in-the-Bailey,  in  Oxford, 
was  buried  in  the  church  belonging  thereunto,  in  the  aisle 
joining  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  on  the  i6th  of 
October,  1G7G,  after  he  had  been  a  practicer  in  gardening  and 
planting  fruit-trees  fifty  years."  We  hoped  to  have  found 
his  resting  place  thus  accurately  specified  by  his  biographer, 
but  the  chm-cb  was  rebuilt  in  1720,  and  no  memento  of  him 
remains.  Our  enquiries  after  tlie  locality  of  his  garden 
;  have  been  equally  unavailing.  In  considting  the  writings  of 
I  his  other  contemporaries  we  have  been  more  successful,  and 
from  them  we  find  that  to  the  tliird  edition  of  his  Treatise 


on  Fruit  Trees,  published  in  1CG5,  Austen  also  added 
Notes  on  Lord  S aeon's  Observations  and  Experiments  on 
Tegetables.  Nor  did  these  comprise  all  his  writings,  for 
"  now  lately,"  says  Anthony  Lawrence,  writing  in  1677, 
"  he  published  a  new  book,  under  this  title — A  Dialogue 
between  the  Husbandman  and  Fruit  Trees  in  his  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  and  Gardens,  In  which  are  discovered  many  useful 
and  profitable  obsenuitions  and  experiments  in  nature,  in  the 
ordering  of  fruit-trees ;  devoutly  instructing  good  husbands  to 
adorn  their  own  country,  and  justly  blaming  idle  and  volup- 
tuous prodigals  as  enemies  to  their  oivn  country.  By  Ralph 
Austen,  practiser  at  least  50  years,  in  the  art  of  planting  fruit- 
trees.  1676.  All  from  Oxford,  and  this  plain  writer,  who 
pretends  to  no  glory  in  rhetoric,  both  by  his  labours  and  ex- 
periments has  done  more  good  for  Oxford,  and  thence  for 
England,  than  is  yet  done  by  many  gaudy  gallants,  who  spend 
more  in  a  day,  than  this  honest  nurseryman  can  spare  in  a 
year." 

"  In  these  respects  we  are  obliged  to  attribute  more  to 
a  laborious  and  skilful  nurseryman  in  his  homespun  rai- 
ments of  English  manufacture,  than  to  an  idle  prodigal, 
with  his  sumptuous  equipage  of  exotic  embroider}'.  In 
regard  of  Mr.  Austen's  merit  towards  Oxford  and  the  public, 
a  worthy  friend  hath  devised  a  monument  for  him.  It  is  in 
great  Koman  letters  of  gold,  upon  a  black  marble,  the  best 
touch  ;  the  figiu'e  round,  agreeable  to  the  roundness  of  this 
globe  ;  the  diameter  three  feet,  both  for  modesty,  and  that 
the  largeness  of  the  letters  may  fill  up  the  area." 


D.  O.  M.  S. 

RAUULPHUS    AUSTEN 

OPTIMA     POMORUM 

I  VINA    PRIMUS  ARTE    ETii 

INDUSTRIA    OXONI.S 

.PARAVIT.  CIRCA  A.D. 


{Ralph  Austen,  by  art  and  industry,  first  introduced  the  best 
wine  of  Apples  to   Oxford.) 

"  It  is  so  newly  modem,"  adds  Mr.  Lawrence,  "  to  raise 
cider  to  excel  the  wine  of  many  provinces  nearer  to  the  sun, 
as  to  be  generally  thought  incredible,  yet  it  is  certain  Mr. 
Austen  was  busy  at  his  experiments  in  preparing  Redstreaks 
for  Oxford,  long  before  vulgar  cider  was  to  be  gotten  there   I 
for  money.     And  he  hath  now  very  lately  taken  in  twenty- 
seven  acres  of  ground,  to  eailarge  his  former  mu-series,  and   I 
for  new  plantations."     Austen  was   a  florist   as   well   as  a   I 
fruitist ;  for  Piea,  in  his  Flora  pubUshed  in  1C6.5,  mentions   i 
an  auricula  raised  by  him,  and  another  named  after  his  -n-ife.   I 

The  design,  and  it  is  most  excellently  wrought  out,  of 
The  Spiritual  Use  of  an  Orchard,  is  thus  told  in  tbe  preface. 
"  As  I  have  planted  many  natural  fruit-trees  for  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth,  so  have  I  taken  some  spiritual  cions  or 
grafts  from  them  (I  mean  several  propositions  drawn  from 
obseiwations  in  nature),  and  bound  them  up  in  a  bundle, 
and  sent  them  abroad  for  the  good  of  the  Church  of  God ; 
and  if  men  mil  accept  of  them,  and  be  willing  to  engraft 
them  in  their  own  gardens  (their  heax'ts  and  minds),  by  the 
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ImsljanLlman's  watering  of  tliem  by  liis  Rpirit,  they  will  grow 
and  blossorn,  and  beai'  much  good  fruit  here  and  for  ever — 
Fi-uits  of  Faith,  Love,  Joy,  Peace,  and  other  fruits  of  the 
spirit." 

■We  have  space  but  for  one  extract  r — "  The  husbandman 
is  careful  to  engraft  his  trees  while  tliey  are  young.  So  God 
calls  his  people  (for  the  most  part)  in  youth.  How  seldom 
has  it  been  seen  that  an  old  per.son  liu-ns  to  God,  having 


served  Satan  and  his  lusts  all  his  youth.  They  being  old  en-- 
"rafted  trees,  growing  upon  the  stock  of  coiTupt  uature,  its 
a  thousand  to  one  but  they  shall  grow  there,  until  tne 
axe  be  laid  luito  theh  roots  to  cut  tliem  down,  and  they 
be  cast  into  the  tire,  not  to  be  consumed,  but  to  bum  for 
ever." 

In  1847,  a  reprint  of  this  most  excellent  volume  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Pamplin. 


The  following  letter  from  A  Window-Oardener,  has 
revived  fi-om  our  memory  the  almost-forgotten  subject 
of  the  influence  of  Electricity  on  Vegetation  : — 

"  I  have  a  small  propagation-box,  in  which  I  propagate 
geraniums,  &c. ;  it  is  about  two  feet  long,  one  foot  wide, 
and  six  inches  deep.  It  is  covered  with  a  glass  shade, 
which  rises  about  lifteen  inches  above  the  box  which  con- 
tains the  soil.  The  glass  shade  is  not  fastened  to  tlie 
bottom  box,  but  merely  set  on  it,  and  can  be  lifted  off  at 
pleasm-e ;  tliere  is  also  a  door  at  the  sid^  of  the  shade, 
which  can  be  opened  to  admit  air,  and  picl;  otf  dead  leaves, 
ttc.  As  I  am  "  a  window-gardener,"  of  course  it  stands  in 
one  of  my  windows  fronting  the  south.  Last  autumn,  near 
tlie  end  of  September,  I  tilled  the  box  with  cuttings  of  gera- 
niums, verbenas,  &c.  About  a  fortnight  since,  my  young 
plants  or  cuttings  looldng  very  sickly,  and  hanng  by  me  one 
of  Pidvermadwr's  Jli/rlro-elect'ric  Chains,  I  thought  I  would 
try  them  with  a  dose  of  electricity  ;  for  if  it  is  good  for  re- 
viving and  invigorating  the  animal  system,  why  not  the  vege- 
table ?  Accordingly,  I  inserted  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  about 
three  inches  long,  into  the  centre  of  each  end  of  the  box, 
letting  the  wire  go  about  an  inch  and- a-half  into  the  soil, 
from  which  I  suspended  the  chain  by  its  hooks,  letting  it 
pass  freely  under  the  box,  without  coming  in  contact  with 
anything.  I  passed  the  chain  three  times  a-day  through 
vinegar,  as  recommended  for  cui-ative  purposes;  so  when 
tlie  chain  is  suspended  from  the  wires  in  the  ends  of  the 
box,  there  is  a  constant  sti-eam  of  electricity  passing  through 
the  soil.  Before  a  week  was  at  an  end,  I  marked  a  great 
change  in  the  appearance  of  my  plants ;  they  turned  to  a  fine 
healthy  green,  and  had  grown  perceptibly.  I  also  tried  the 
eelctricity  to  plants  in  pots,  with  the  same  beneficial  eflfect. 
IJo  you  think  it  is  the  cun-ent  of  electricity  constantly  circu- 
lating through  the  soil,  or  is  it  the  increasing  length  of 
the  days  and  more  smishine  which  have  caused  the  plants 
to  grow,  and  has  given  them  a  fine  healthy  coloirr  ?  A  few 
years  since,  I  remember  seeing  in  some  agricultm'al  pub- 
lications a  great  deal  about  apphing  electricity  artiticially  to 
crops  by  various  means,  but  having  heard  or  seen  nothing 
about  it  this  long  time,  I  thought  it  had  all  turned  out  a 
fallacy.  I  shoidd  like  very  much  to  hear  yom'  opinion  on 
tlie  subject  in  The  Cottage  Gardener." 

As  our  correspondent  did  not  have  one  pot  of  cuttings 
non-eleotrifled,  to  compare  with  those  subjected  to  such 
treatment,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  more  decisive 
conclusion  from  the  experiment,  than  that  the  cuttings 
were  not  injured  by  the  electricity.  Our  own  opinion 
is,  that  the  germination  of  seed,  and  the  vigour  of 
plants,  is  promoted  by  subjecting  them  to  positive 
electricity  ;  but  the  evidence,  at  present,  is  too  conflict- 
ing for  any  one  to  be  justifi,ed  in  forming  a  positive 
conclusion.  It  is  a  very  interesting  researcli,  and  we 
wish  that  some  of  our  readers  would  undertake  a  series 
of  experiments  on  the  subject. 

The  application  of  atmospheric  electricity  to  the  roots 
of  crops,  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent,  was  one  of 
the  bubbles  of  1845. 

The  following  was  the  plan  upon  which  it  was  arranged 
:   on  a  quarter-of-an-acre  of  ground  i — 
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The  mode  in  which  the  plot  was  laid  out  is  as  follows  : — 
With  a  mariner's  compass  and  measured  lengths  of  common 
string,  lay  out  the  places  for  the  wooden  pins,  to  which  the 
buried  wire  is  attached  (by  passuig  through  a  small  staple). 
Cai-e  must  be  taken  to  lay  the  length  of  the  bm-ied  wh'e  due 
north  and  south  by  compass,  and  the  breadth  due  east  and 
west.  This  nire  viust  if  placed  from  tiro  to  three  iiidus  deep 
in  the  soil.  The  lines  of  the  buried  wire  are  then  completed. 
Tlie  suspended  wire  must  be  attached,  and  in  contact  with 
the  buried  wires  at  both  of  its  ends.  A  wooden  piu,  with  a 
staple,  must  therefore  be  driven  in  at  A,  and  the  two  poles 
(one  14  feet  and  the  other  l-'i  feet),  being  placed  by  the 
compass  due  north  and  south,  the  wire  is  placed  over  them, 
and  fastened  to  the  wooden  stake,  but  touching  likewise,  at 
this  point,  the  buried  wire.  The  suspended  wire  must  not 
be  drawn  too  tight,  otherwise  the  wind  will  break  it. 

Many  stories  were  told  of  the  increased  produce  obtained 
by  Dr.  Forster  and  others,  but  in  every  instance  where  such 
increase  seemed  to  have  arisen,  beyond  all  doubt  there  was 
some  mistake  or  some  fallacy.  Guano  had  been  sown  within 
the  magic  square  by  some  friend  in  the  night,  as  we  have 
heard  being  done  in  one  instance. 

The  free  electricity  of  the  air  is  conducted  in  sufficient 
quantities  by  other  conductors  than  the  rods  and  wires  in 
question ;  and  that  this  is  the  case  is  now  demonstrated  by 
every  well-regulated  expeiiment  which  has  come  within  our 
knowiedge.  Electro-culture,  our  readers  may  be  assured,  is 
a  misnomer  and  a  fallacy.  That  the  galvanic  or  electrical 
fluid  may  be  excited  and  applied  with  advantage  to  plants 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  another  matter,  but  even  this 
requires  more  eridence  before  it  can  be  considered  an  horti- 
eultiural  agent.      

FOESYTH  MSS. 
Next  in  alphabetical  order  occur  the  letters  of  Dr. 
James  Anderson,  for  a  biography  of  whom  we  refer  our 
readers  to  our  lOoth  number.  As  we  said  then- 
There  are  very  few  characters  adorning  the  history  of  the 
present  century  from  the  contemplation  of  wiiich  we  derive 
so  much  satisfaction.  From  boyhood  to  old  age  he  was 
always  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  and  as  invariably 
did  he  rise  to  meet  and  to  triumph  over  the  adverse  circum- 
stances that  encumbered  his  progress. 

Of  the  periodical  alluded  to  in  the  following  letter  we 
gave  these  particulars : — ■ 
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In  1790  Dr.  Anderson,  for  he  had  ten  yeai's  before  been 
raised  to  this  degree  by  tlie  College  of  Aberdeen,  established 
in  Edinbm-gli  a  weekly  jieriodical  called  Tlu-  Bee.  Here 
again  appeal's  a  demonstration  how  much  he  was  in  advance 
of  bis  times,  for  in  that  period  of  quartos,  and  other  dear 
forms  of  literature,  rendering  knowledge  sealed  against  tlie 
many,  he  had  upon  his  title  page — "  a  work  calculated  to 
disseminate  useful  knowledge  among  all  ranks  of  people,  at 
a  small  price."  Dr.  Anderson  was  a  noble  example  to  tliose 
who  preside  over  our  periodical  literature.  A\oiding  all  the 
petty  squabbbngs,  because  he  was  above  the  jietty  jealousies, 
which  show  that  editoi's  think  more  of  their  own  piques  than 
the  instruction  of  their  readers,  his  pages  are  free  from  all 
personalities ;  and  yet,  when  the  occasion  arose,  he  stood 
forth  boldly  to  guard  the  rights  of  all  connected  with  tlie 
public  press.  He  was  the  only  one  of  Dr.  CuUen's  pupils 
who  took  notes  of  his  lectures  ;  and  when  these  notes  were 
unl'aii'ly  obtained  from  him,  he  at  once  crushed  tlie  attempt 
to  publish  tliera,  fearing,  as  he  said,  "  that  his  imperfect 
ti-anscripts  might  injure  the  fame  of  his  master."  Again, 
when  a  series  of  JSssni/s  on  the  Political  Proijrcss  of  Great 
Britain  so  fiu'  excited  the  displeasure  of  government  that 
the  Sberitl'  of  Edinburgh  was  directed  to  discover  their 
author.  Dr.  Anderson  refused  to  betray  from  whose  pen  they 
proceeded, — to  use  his  own  words,  "  I  am  personally  re- 
sponsible for  what  I  have  pubUshed."  The  inquiry  was 
abandoned ;  but  subsequently,  when  the  author  of  those 
Esaays — a  ci'eature  named  Callender — had  the  malicious 
audacity  to  attribute  them  to  Lord  Gardenston,  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  Dr.  Anderson  at  once  held  up  Callen- 
der to  public  scorn  by  avowing  the  ti'Uth. 

The  work  on  wool-bearing  animals,  also  noticed  iu 
the  following  letter,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
17i)4,  under  the  title  oi  An  account  of  the  different  kinds 
of  sheep  found  in  the  Russian  dominions. 

DE.    ANDERSON   TO    ME.    POESYTH. 

Colfield,  neai-  Leith,  15th  Nov.,  1793. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  out  of  my  duty  to  you  in  not 
having  sooner  made  my  acknowledgments  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me  in  admitting  me  a  member  of  the  Loudon 
Society  of  Natural  History;  but  ray  time  has  been  so  en- 
tirely occupied  for  three  years  past,  in  publishing  a  periofU- 
cal  work  here,  called  The  Bee,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  to  other  matters  as  I  otherwise  shoidd  have  done. 
I  have  it  not  in  my  power,  even  now,  to  send  any  articles  to 
the  Society  that  would  be  worthy  their  attention,  but  I 
transmit  along  with  this  a  part  of  a  book  I  am  now  printing, 
on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Sheep,  to  the  care  of  a  son  of 
mine,  now  in  London,  who  will  get  it  conveyed  to  you,  and 
which,  if  after  reading  you  think  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
members  of  that  Society,  and  if  it  is  any  part  of  your  plan 
to  have  books  in  it,  you  will  be  so  good  as  present  in  ray 
name  ;  but  if  unsuitable,  I  beg  you  will  honour  it  with  yom- 
own  acceptance,  at  any  rate,  you  will  please  to  keep  it  till 
the  whole  be  printed,  and  I  shall  take  care  to  have  the 
remainder  of  it  transmitted  to  you.  Perhaps  my  son,  whose 
name  is  Alexander,  wdl  wait  upon  you  himself  when  he  goes 
to  see  the  menagerie  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  which  is, 
I  think,  in  your  neighbom-hood ;  and  I  will  take  it  as  a 
favoin',  iu  case  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  admittance 
to  it,  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  facilitate  that,  if  it  puts  you 
to  no  trouble.  Among  the  animals  there  kept  is  a  Thibet 
goat,  which  I  have  desu'ed  my  son  to  take  a  dramng  of,  as 
that  is  one  of  the  articles  I  mean  to  introduce  into  the 
appendix. 

I  expect  when  this  little  volume  is  published  it  \rill  con- 
tain a  more  complete  natm-al  and  economical  history  of  the 
sheep,  and  some  other  wool-bearing  animals,  than  has  ever 
yet  been  publislied.  The  tirst  pait  of  it  was  written  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Pallas,  in  Eussia,  and  was  translated  and 
abridged  from  his  Latin  MS.  by  an  obliging  coiTespondent 
in  St.  Petersburg,  who  chooses  to  assume  the  name  of 
Arclicus,  the  whole  being  revised  by  Dr.  Pallas  himself 
before  it  was  transmitted  to  me.  The  notes  that  ai-e  sub- 
joined for  illustration  are  most  of  them  by  myself,  and  are 
principally  intended  to  correct  improprieties  in  regard  to  the 
economical  management  of  that  animal,  which  is  an  object 
that  has  attracted  my  attention  for  many  years  past.  To 
that  I  have  subjoined  one  appendix,  containing  observations 


on  what  are  called  varieties  of  aninuds,  which  is  fully  printed 
ofl':  this  is  appendix  1. 

The  'Jnd  will  be  observations  on  the  effect  of  climate  in 
altering  the  (juality  of  wool :  it  is  just  begun  to  be  iirinted. 

The  3rd  will  be  on  the  influence  of  saliue  and  bitter  pas- 
turage upon  sliei'p. 

The  4tli,  remarks  on  the  shawl  wool  of  Thibet,  containing 
a  specification  of  the  difference  between  the  wool  of  sheep 
and  of  goats ;  for  I  liave  discovered  that  it  is  not  the  Thibet 
goat  alone  til  at  yields  that  kind  of  soft,  unebistic  wool  of 
which  shawds  are  made,  but  that  all  the  European  goats 
yield  it  of  the  same  (luality,  though  in  tritling  quantity. 

The  0th  will  be  a  catalogue  raisonnee,  or  what  I  wouhl 
caU  a  prospective  catalogue  of  such  wool-bearing  animals  as 
have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Britain,  but  which  might 
probably  be  introduced  there  with  profit. 

And  the  (itli  and  last,  directions  for  choosing  sheep  or 
other  animals  that  are  to  be  brought  from  a  distance  to 
Britain,  so  as  to  obtain  only  the  very  best  of  each  kind. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  the  work.  It  will  be  accom- 
panied with  three  or  fom-  more  plates.  The  two  last  essays 
I  have  just  received  back  from  Mr.  Pennant,  with  his  addi- 
tions and  corrections  ;  but  he  cannot  tell  me  where  is  to  be 
found  a  very  good  drawing  of  the  Louisana  Bison  :  Do  you 
know  of  any?  I  am,  itc,  James  Anderson. 


FORMATION    OF    FRUIT    AND    KITCHEN- 
GARDENS. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  some  correspondents, 
we  proceed  to  otter  some  practical  advice  on  this  head ; 
albeit,  other  matters  incidental  to  the  season  rapidly 
force  themselves  into  notice. 

Our  correspondent,  who  seems  to  embody  the  demands 
of  the  majority,  writes  thus: — "You  would  greatly 
oblige  some  of  your  subscribers  about  to  form  new 
gardens,  by  giving  a  ground  plan  or  description  of  a 
fruit  and  kitchen-garden  of  ordinaiy  size  ;  showing  tlie 
arrangements  of  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees  on  walls, 
as  standards,  and  as  espaliers,  also  vegetable-beds, 
borders,  walks,  &c." 

Now,  to  go  into  a  thorough  detail  on  this  subject  would 
be,  of  course,  to  produce  a  goodly  pamphlet,  equal  to 
some  three  or  four  Cottage  Gardeners.  We  must,  there- 
fore, rest  content  with  chalking  out  the  main  features, 
leaving  a  little  to  exercise  the  mind  of  the  reader ; 
which,  indeed,  gives  a  zest  to  such  procedures.  As 
to  ground  plans,  space  will  scarcely  permit  it,  neither 
will  such  be  required  ;  the  description  will  be  suffi- 
ciently explicit  to  enable  the  veriest  tyro  to  measure 
out  the  lines,  positions,  &c. 

Size. — In  order  to  steer  a  medium  course  between  a 
large  garden,  and  a  very  small  one,  let  us  suppose  from 
one  to  one-and-a-half  acre  to  be  enclosed,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  fully,  let  us  also  suppose  that  it  has 
what  is  termed  "  slips,"  or  at  least  two  sides.  The  de- 
finition of  a  "  slip  "  will  fall  in  its  proper  place.  To 
plot  a  larger  onei  would  be  to  shoot  over  the  heads  of 
one-half  of  our  readers,  and  is  scarcely  called^  for  by 
the  parties  to  whom  it  would  be  addressed.  Of  course 
the  planning  of  cottage  gardens  belongs  more  to  allot- 
ment matters,  and  will  be  dealt  with  in  its  proper  place. 

Form.  —  Universal  consent  has  been  given  in  late 
years  to  rectangular  forms.  Curves  of  various  kinds, 
pilasters  or  buttresses,  forming  what  were  beforehand 
presumed  to  be  sheltered  bays  or  niches,  were  at  one 
period  thought  to  be  a  step  iu  advance,  but  after  re- 
peated trials  they  were  abandoned  for  more  simple  lines. 
It  was  found  amongst  other  evils  that  eddies  or  cool 
currents  were  induced.  Opinions  still  vary  amongst 
men  equally  eminent  for  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession. We  therefore  give  an  opinion  witli  deference. 
We  should  prefer  a  pai-allelogram,  placed  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  cardinal  points;  and  having  the  two  Hues 
of  walling  running  north  and  south,  one-third  longer 
than   those  running  east  and  west. 
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Our  reasons  are  these : — We  have,  of  late  years,  re- 
ceived a  vast  accession  to  our  pears,  plums,  cherries,  &c., 
whilst  the  peaches,  nectarines,  and  vines,  have  scarce!)' 
received  any  addition.  Now  the  latter,  we  all  know, 
demand,  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  a  south  aspect,  whUst 
three-fourths  of  tlie  former  are  as  good,  or  better  from 
east  to  west  aspects.  In  addition,  no  advance  has  been 
made  worth  recording  in  our  north-wall  fruits,  hence  we 
see  that  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  question,  east 
and  west  aspects  may  fairly  be  multiplied  at  the  cost 
of  south  and  north ;  at  least  such  we  shoidd  say  as  far 
north  as  Birmingham,  at  least.  It  may  here  be  ob- 
served, howevei-,  that  we  should  not  expect  such  argu- 
ments to  reign  paramount.  In  laying  out  new  places, 
the  locality  must  be  well  studied,  the  site  of  the  mansion 
will  not  unfrequently,  in  some  degree,  dictate  the  site, 
form,  and  size  of  the  kitchen  and  fi'uit  gardens. 

General  Akb.ingemeki. — It  is  still  customary  to 
establish  wall  borders,  and  marginal  borders;  and  these, 
with  the  walls  back  and  fi-ont  deducted,  leave  the  whole 
interior  totally  unshaded  for  the  production  of  superior 
vegetables.  We  know  of  no  arrangement  superior  to 
this,  which  recommends  itself  on  the  joint  score  of 
convenience,  simplicity,  and  true  economy.  The  wall 
borders  are  generally  appropriated  to  early  crops,  and, 
indeed,  once  the  spade  introduced,  crops  of  all  kinds 
ai'e  but  too  apt  to  find  a  place  there.  This  we  protest 
against,  as  also  against  any  digging  over  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees. 

This  brings  us  to  the  width  of  the  wall  border.  It 
is  customary  to  make  this  border  nearly  or  quite  as  wide 
as  the  wall  is  high,  but  why  this  should  have  become  a 
kind  of  rule  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  As  to  seeing  the 
trees  to  advantage,  it  is  probable  that  about  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet  gives  a  superior  effect.  This,  however, 
should  be  made  a  subordinate  consideration  ;  trees  well 
managed,  look  well  at  any  distance,  and  certainly  in 
this  department  of  gardening  economy  is  before  mere 
eflect.  We  must,  therefore,  suggest  eight  feet  as  the 
maximum  width,  with  the  understanding  that  no  vege- 
table culture  takes  place  ;  nevertheless,  we  ai'e  prepared 
to  concede  a  flower-border  on  the  two  feet  next  the  walk, 
or  the  margin  of  this  border.  This  margin,  if  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  might  be  fui'nished  with  the  herba- 
ceous and  annual  ti-ibes  ;  at  any  rate,  things  which 
could  be  transplanted  any  autumn  without  loss,  in  the 
event  of  operations  connected  with  the  trees  becoming 
necessary.  We  must  here  confess,  that  under  peculiar 
modes  of  surface  culture,  we  crop  such  with  the  smaller 
vegetables,  salads,  &c.,  and  without  the  least  injury  to 
the  trees ;  but  it  is  dangerous,  we  feai-,  to  suggest  such 
to  the  unpractised. 

And  now  to  the  marginal  borders :  these  are  generally 
made  to  surround  every  quarter,  or  square,  of  the 
garden ;  and  we  would,  in  all  cases  where  convenient, 
constitute  four  quarters,  by  two  main  walks  at  right 
angles,  intersecting  each  other  in  the  centre.  If  the 
plot  to  be  devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  is  of  an 
irregular  form,  let  the  lai'gest  rectangle  be  formed  out 
of  it,  and  witli  the  opposite  sides  equal,  and  let  the  rest 
be  thrown  into  slips,  or  devoted  to  ornamental  planting, 
or  indeed,  what  we  should  do  in  many  cases,  where 
economy  of  space  is  highly  necessary,  blend  the  nsefid 
and  the  sweet  together. 

The  marginal  borders  with  us,  are  about  eight  feet  in 
width,  and  less  would  scarcely  prove  sufficient.  Those 
who  are  severely  limited  for  room  must  be  content,  we 
suppose,  with  six  feet,  less  than  which  can  by  no  means 
answer.  If  the  trees  are  of  the  pyramidal  character, 
root-pruned,  and  on  dwarfing  stocks,  the  latter  width 
will  be  amply  sufficient ;  if  rough  espaUers,  as  some 
call  them,  or,  in  other  words,  dwarf  standards,  eight  feet 
is  little  enough,  and  even  then  root-pruning,  if  the  soil 
is  of  a  iertilo  chai-acter,  must  be  had  recoinse  to. 


The  distance  between  the  trees  must  also  be  ruled, 
less  or  more,  by  similar  circumstances  ;  but  in  all  cases 
it  is  v.ell  to  leave  much  room  between  the  ti'ees  this 
way,  especially  when  they  run  north  and  south,  as  much 
of  the  valuable  solar  hght  is  lost  from  eleven  a.u.  to 
one,  when  the  trees  are  too  close  in  this  direction. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  as  to  the  width  of  the 
walks.  There  are  two  phases  under  v/hich  to  view  this 
part  of  the  question — the  one,  a  necessary  amount  of 
breathing  room ;  the  other,  proportion.  For  the  former, 
some  five  feet  will  do  ;  the  latter,  of  course,  must  be 
determined  by  the  general  tone  and  size  of  the  gardens, 
together  with  their  pretensions.  Some  princely  gardens 
of  perhaps  nearly  half-a-score  acres,  possess,  and  very 
properly,  we  think,  a  central  carriage  drive  through 
the  midst;  hut  then  the  sides  of  the  drive  are  in  pro- 
portion, and  composed  of  sti'ong  features  of  a  dignified 
yet  systematic  character. 

Slips. — Wherever  a  kitchen-garden  is  chalked  out, 
some  fragments  on  the  outer  side  come  to  hand,  and 
those  on  the  side  of  dress  grounds  not  unfrequently  par- 
take of  both  chai'acters.  When  next  a  road,  a  lane,  or 
the  farm  biuldings,  they  may  preserve  an  identity  of 
style  with  the  interior,  between  walls.  Slips  are  fre- 
quently liable  to  more  trespass  than  the  interior;  they 
are,  therefore,  not  the  best  places  for  the  Greengages, 
Mooiijarks,  and  Jai-gonelles.  In  general,  late  fi-uits  are 
best  adapted  ;  such  indeed  as  require  housing  awhile  to 
render  them  palatable. 

Sites  for  fruit  trees  and  hushes. — ^As  wo  have  before 
stated  in  The  Cotuge  Gabdexer,  it  is  foUy  to  deep 
trench,  manure,  &c.,  in  common,  the  whole  interior. 
This  is  all  veiy  proper  for  vegetable  culture,  but  in 
order  to  economise  expenses,  the  fruit-tree  stations  should 
I'eceive  a  special  preparation.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  put 
in  cart  loads  of  turf  where  barrows-full  will  sulfice.  If 
the  soil  is  of  mediocre  quality,  and  the  general  texture, 
in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  is  good,  six  barrows  of 
prepared  soil  will  do  as  well  as  six  cart  loads,  for  ti-ees 
under  a  dwarfing  system,  and  this  alone  is  worthy  of 
practice,  within  walls  at  least. 

The  platform  mode  of  planting  has  been  so  frequently 
recommended  and  explained  in  previous  numbers  of  this 
work,  that  neither  space  nor  occasion  reqiure  a  repetition 
here.  Those  who  do  not  possess  the  earlier  numbers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardexek,  will  do  well  to  add  them  to 
the  horticultural  division  of  their  library  ;  for  not  in 
one  depai'tment  alone,  but  in  all  those  of  our  clever  and 
eminently  practical  coadjutors,  will  these  volumes  be 
found  to  present  a  mass  of  sound  information,  which  is 
seldom  surpassed,  and  which  wiU  as  seldom  mislead. 

A  few  matters  only  remain  for  observation.  Fii'st,  as 
to  site  :  a  steady  incline  to  the  south-east  if  possible — 
next,  the  south,  and  lastly  the  south-west,  wUl  be  found 
highly  eligible.  In  all  cases,  if  a  pennanent  supply  of 
water  can  be  obtained,  we  would  establish  a  reservoir  in 
the  centre  of  the  garden  ;  and,  as  irrigation  is  a  great 
essential  to  some  crops,  and  especially  to  hot  soils,  the 
proprietor,  about  forming  a  new  garden,  has  it  in  his 
power  so  to  scheme  his  matters  as  that  such  may  with 
facOity  be  carried  out,  with  regar-d  to  such  things  as 
strawben'ies,  black-currants,  raspberries,  aspai'agus,  &c. 
The  whole  being  a  parallelogram,  vegetable  cropping 
can  be  carried  out  with  facility,  precision,  and  without 
loss  of  time,  which  is  always  involved  in  the  working  of 
gardens,  the  lines  of  which  are  not  right-angled. 

As  to  selections  of  fruits  by  name,  that  alone  will 
requne  some  two  or  three  columns  of  these  pages ;  many 
such  may  be  found  in  back  numbers.  In  the  vegetable 
department,  a  deep  and  friable  soil  should  be  selected  or 
made ;  nothing  insures  the  permanent  welfare  of  a  vege- 
table garden  so  much  as  depth  of  material.  Without 
tlvis,  whether  in  the  garden  or  the  farm,  a  waste  of 
manure  is  the  sure  consequence. 
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The  general  principles  on  which  a  selection  of  fruit 
trees  should  be  made,  are  the  requirements  of  the  family, 
the  extent  of  the  aspects,  and  the  garden  generally.  The 
wall-ti'ees  may  be  about  seven  feet  si.K  inches  apart  on 
an  average,  dwarf  standards  unti'ained,  running  east 
and  west  about  sixteen  feet,  the  same  running  north 
and  south  tvventy-foiu'  feet,  and  pyramids  about  ten  feet. 
l'"or  perpendicidar  and  table  trellises,  tlie  trees  may  be 
about  twelve  feet. 

Vines,  figs,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  must  in 
the  main  be  on  the  south  aspects  ;  nevertheless  we  have 
known  apricots,  especially  the  Shipley's,  succeed  to  ad- 
miration on  east  or  west,  and  sometimes  tigs.  Where 
eai'ly  desserts  are  required,  there  should  always  be  one 
Duke  cherry,  and  an  early  plum, — say  River's  favourite 
— on  the  south  wall ;  and  one  MoreUo  highly  deserves  a 
place  there  also. 

The  very  best  pears,  and  especially  those  which  look 
tempting  while  growing,  should  be  on  the  east  and  west 
in  the  interior,  and  of  course  all  luscious  plums,  cher- 
ries, &.C.,  and  the  slip  must  receive  all  the  harder 
featured,  later  and  hardier  kinds,  and  some  bush  fruit. 

R.  Erriuoton. 

SEASONABLE  SCRAPS. 

Onxe  upon  a  time  I  could  take  down  two  snipes,  or 
two  woodcocks,  or  even  two  swallows,  with  a  double  shot, 
but  now  if  I  were  a  patriot,  as  of  course  I  am  after  a 
fashion,  I  need  as  much  practice  to  hit  a  bull's  eye  as 
the  youngest  of  them,  and  being  very  anxious  to  defend 
our  good  old  constitution,  I  now  go  once  or  twice  a  month 
for  this  practice  to  oiu'  own  rooms  at  21,  Regent-street, 
London,  where  we  hit  right  and  left  as  well  as  straight- 
forward. 

I  was  there  the  other  day,  and  who  should  I  meet  but 
Mr.  Appleby  himself,  looking  as  much  of  a  patriot  as 
any  of  us.  He  had  a  most  beautiful  new  evergreen  tree 
there,  called  Araucaria  C'oohii,  named  long  since  by  Dr. 
Brown,  after  Cook  the  great  cu'curauavigator,  who,  as 
well  as  the  naturalists  on  board  his  vessel,  mistook  the 
tops  of  this  conifer  for  basaltic  columns,  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  New  Caledonia.  After  that,  however,  they 
discovered  their  mistake,  and  Cook  described  the  tree  in 
his  account  of  New  Caledonia,  "  as  an  elevation  like  a 
tower;  "  and  it  appears  now  that  the  very  tree  thus 
described  is  still  alive  and  healthy,  looking  "  exactly 
like  a  well-proportioned  factory  chimney  of  great  height," 
a  fact  recently  asserted  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  the  able 
superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gai-den  at  Sydney,  who 
took  a  trip  in  li^oO  among  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  looking  out  for  new  plants  and  seeds.  To  Mr. 
Moore's  industry  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  introduction 
into  England  of  the  very  species  which  first  puzzled 
our  great  sailor,  and  which,  in  gardening  language,  is  to 
commemorate  his  name  in  that  long  list  of  eminent  men 
who  often  perilled  their  Uves  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
natiu'al  history.  Mr.  Moore  sent  over  two  plants  of  this 
beautiful  Araucaria,  together  with  drawings  and  dried 
specimens  of  the  cones  to  the  Horticultwal  Society  last 
year,  and  Mr.  Appleby  was  tlie  first  who  brought  a  plant 
of  it  for  us  to  see  at  our  own  rooms,  but,  strange  to  say, 
he  had  no  prize  for  it.  The  fact  is,  we  forget  ourselves 
in  these  troublesome  times,  because  the  French  Presi- 
dent knows  our  rooms  just  as  well  as  any  of  us,  and 
may  be  he  is  as  fond  of  new  plants  as  we  are,  and 
perhaps  will  take  it  into  his  head  to  run  over  some 
"  meeting,"  and  clear  the  whole  room  of  them;  so  if  we 
were  to  spend  all  our  money  in  prizes  how  could  we  buy 
rilles  to  deiend  our  rooms  in  Regent-street. 

Mr.  i'ish  ought  to  have  been  there  also  to  see  a  fine 
Hybrid  Begonia,  also  shown  by  Mr.  Appleby,  and  a  still 
finer  plant  in  his  way,  for  this  season,  called  tSelago 
distans,  from  our  own  garden.     Everybody  who  has  a 


greenhouse  or  a  conservatory  to  keep  gay  in  winter, 
ought  to  grow  three  or  four  specimens  of  this  plant, 
which  may  be  done  in  the  course  of  one  season,  or  in 
two  at  most.  It  belongs  to  the  very  small-leaved  section, 
and  every  shoot  ends  in  a  close  spike  of  small  white  blos- 
soms. 1  have  bedded  out  this  plant,  and  two  more  of 
them,  but  1  did  not  much  like  them  that  way,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  Fished'-  out  for  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory '? 

I  have  always  maintained  tliat  the  older  Camdlias  are 
as  hardy  as  our  Portugal  laurels,  because  I  found  them 
so,  but  I  set  my  face  against  them  because  the  cold 
winds  destroyed  their  flowers  so  soon ;  but  one  should 
not  be  too  positive,  for  now  I  must  eat  my  own  words, 
and  acknowledge  that  Camellias  can  be  flowered  with 
impunity  out  of  doors:  for  at  this  meeting  we  had  a 
large  box  of  the  flowers  of  the  old  variegated,  from  an 
open  wall  in  Hampshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Beadon,  of  North  Stonehani,  and  they  were  very  much 
admired ;  few  gardeners  could  ])a,ok  these  flowers  so 
well;  at  all  times  they  are  ticklish  things  to  pack, 
because  the  least  touch  of  anything  will  damage  them, 
but  there  was  not  a  spot  on  these. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  collection  of  cut  flowers 
from  one  of  our  members,  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Strangways, 
of  Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  gentleman  after 
whose  name  Stransvesia  glaucescens  is  called.  The 
best  of  these  for  the  flower-borders  early  in  the  spring 
was  a  Saxifrage  from  the  north  of  India,  and  called 
Saxifrarja  ciliosa ;  it  blooms  in  large  spikes,  just  like 
the  old  broad-leaved  one  called  eordifolia,  but  the 
flowers  are  more  pinky  and  altogether  finer.  It  is  very 
well  worth  asking  after.  Inhere  was  an  extremely  rare 
plant  in  this  collection  which  I  never  saw  or  even  heard 
of  before,  and  no  one  in  the  room  knew  the  name  of  it 
except  Dr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  Strangways  ;  the  name  is 
Azara  integrifolia.  The  shoots  were  small,  and  the 
leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  Correa  speciosa,  but  gi'ovv- 
ing  much  closer  together.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  small, 
and  in  tufts  along  the  underside  of  the  young  wood.  It 
is  a  native  of  Conception,  and  we  have  another  species 
called  dentata,  from  the  south  of  Chili.  This  last  plant 
was  against  a  wall  in  the  Society's  garden  some  yeai-s 
ago,  and  perhaps  is  there  yet ;  and  very  likely  this 
integrifolia  would  live  out  about  London  in  the  same 
way :  if  so  it  would  be  useful  for  cut  flowers  in  the 
winter. 

A  much  better  winter  plant  than  the  last,  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  called  Lilhospermum  rosmarini- 
folium,  took  my  fancy  very  much.  It  is  a  Boragewort, 
and  looks  like  a  sprig  of  rosemaiy,  with  the  flower 
of  a  deep  blue  Forget-me-not ;  and  from  the  w'ay  these 
Borageworts  flower  on  coiled  spikes,  I  have  no  doubt 
this  plant  would  go  on  flowering  for  three  weeks,  if  a 
sprig  of  it  were  cut  for  filling  up  a  glass  of  mixed  out 
flowers  in  the  drawing  room.  The  Fuchsia  spleiidens  in 
the  same  collection  looked  as  fresh  and  vigorous  and  as 
full  of  bloom  as  if  it  were  Midsummer  ;  there  was  an 
Edu-ardsia  in  this  lot  that  I  never  saw  before,  and  several 
other  plants  which  require  no  more  notice. 

Mr.  Epps,  the  great  Maidstone  nm-seryman,  had  a 
couple  of  cut  spikes  of  a  sweet-scented  and  curious  new 
plant  from  China  called  Edgivorthia  chnjsantha.  You 
would  just  take  it  for  a  spike  of  pale  yellow  Daphne;  it 
was  among  the  first  which  Mr.  Fortune  sent  home. 
Mr.  Fortune  was  at  the  rooms  the  same  day,  but  he  did 
not  think  his  Edguorthia  was  improved  by  our  dull 
climate.  In  Chuzan,  he  says,  it  is  a  bright  yellow, 
flowering  in  Jidy,  so  I  suppose  Mr.  Epps  forced  this 
plant  and  a  good  addition  it  will  make  to  early  forced 
flowers,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  colour. 

Mr.  Appleby  could  not  keep  his  eyes,  like  a  fond 
parent,  ott  lots  of  beautiful  Orchids  from  ilrs.  Lawrence, 
♦  Mr.  Fish  says  that  D.  B,  will  always  Be^at-one, 
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and  the  garden  of  tlie  society  ;  but  the  best  plant  in  the  1 
room,  and  the  best  in  England,  while  it  lasts,  was  the 
Amkcistia  mihills,  in  the  shape  oi'  a  bunch  of  cut- 
flowers.  I  thouglit  once  I  should  never  forgive  'Mis.  i 
Lawrence  for  this  very  plant.  Lord  Hardinge  sent  it  ! 
and  three  or  four  more  from  India ;  one  was  for  Her 
Majesty,  one  for  Mrs.  Lawrence,  one  for  somebody  else, 
and  one  for  Shrubland  Park.  The  case  happened  to  be 
landed  "just  when  there  was  nobody  in  London,"  and 
seeing  the  town  was  out,  and  knowing  the  value  of  the 
things,  and  that  ilrs.  Lawrence  was  the  best  gardener 
in  England,  they  sent  the  whole  lot  down  to  Ealing 
Park,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Mrs.  Lawrence's  own 
plant  was  the  best  of  the  lot,  at  least  they  say  so.  Her 
Majesty's  plant  was  alive,  and  the  rest  happened  to  be 
as  dead  as  a  hammer.  But  now  I  am  quite  satisfied, 
and  all  this  happened  for  the  best ;  none  of  us  could 
manage  this  charming  plant  half  so  well.  I  went  to 
Ealing  Park  on  purpose  to  see  it.  I  saw  it  fifteen  years 
before  in  Dr.  Wallich's  large  work  on  the  rare  plants  of 
India,  and  last  summer  I  saw  it  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
done  in  wax,  but  I  never  saw  the  living  gems  till  that 
meeting-day. 

As  a  curious  coincidence,  there  was  another  beautiful 
plant  in  the  same  collection,  about  which  I  was  once 
hoodwinked.  It  was  a  fine  strong  plant  of  Ansellia 
Africana,  an  orchid  from  Fernando  Po,  which  was 
brought  home  by  Mr.  Ansell,  the  young  naturalist,  who 
accompanied  the  ill-fated  Xiger  expedition.  I  think  it 
was  only  a  dry  specimen  or  a  drawing.  However  there 
was  some  account  of  it  given  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
and  Clarence  Cove  given  as  the  spot  where  it  was  seen. 
The  moment  I  read  this  I  wi'ote  to  a  Xaval  officer  com- 
manding a  vessel  (the  Thuuderbolt)  cruising  in  those 
latitudes  against  the  slave  traffic,  and  of  course  I  thought 
I  should  be  among  the  first  to  possess  Ansellia,  but  no, 
the  Thuuderbolt  was  far  off  round  the  Cape  in  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  and  she  never  saw  Peniando  Po 
fi'om  that  day  to  this,  nor  I  the  Ansellia  till  I  saw  it  in 
company  with  the  Amherstia. 

On  my  way  home,  I  poked  my  nose  over  the  fence  of 
every  cottage  garden  I  saw,  but  did  not  see  anything 
very  remarkable  except  one  very  old  plant — an  excellent  i 
spring  bedder,  that  I  have  not  seen  for  years,  but  which 
everybody  ought  to  have ;  it  is  what  they  call  in  the 
nurseries  Aruhis  grandijlora,  but  the  book  name  for  it  is 
alhida  or  ctiucusica,  being  a  native  of  the  Caucasus.  In 
one  garden,  I  saw  five  large  patches  of  it,  at  least  four 
feet  in  diameter  each,  and  as  full  of  bright  white  flowers 
as  you  could  stick  pins  in  a  pincushion.  Every  patch 
would  make  a  nice  little  bed,  and  it  keeps  in  flower  at 
least  five  weeks,  and  is  not  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  high.  It  deUghts  in  very  light  sandy  soil,  and 
woidd  make  an  excellent  rock  plant.  Also,  if  it  were 
taken  up  in  September,  well  divided,  and  planted  thick 
in  any  out-of-the-way  place  till  the  bedding  plants  were 
boused,  or  frosted,  and  the  beds  put  into  trim  for  the 
winter,  then  removed  to  the  flower-gai'deu,  and  planted 
quite  thick,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  continue  in  bloom 
till  it  was  time  to  plant  out  the  verbenas,  when  it  miglit 
be  removed  out  of  the  way  again,  to  be  nursed  and  cai'ed 
for  another  year.  I  would  also  have  large  patches  of  it, 
without  disturbing,  where  it  could  be  seen  from  the 
windows,  for  coming  earlier  into  bloom.  Mr.  Jackson, 
junr.,  who  was  at  the  rooms  in  Eegent-street  the  same 
day,  told  inc  he  had  lots  of  it  on  sale  at  Kingston,  Sur- 
rey, and  that  it  was  very  generally  cultivated  tliereabouts. 

EveiT  gardener  with  whom  1  get  into  conversation, 
tells  me  that  heddinrj  out  jilants  never  kept  better  than 
they  have  this  mild  winter,  and  they  agree  w-ith  me,  tliat 
all  those  geraniums  which  go  too  much  into  leaf,  or  are 
shy  to  bloom,  are  much  better  the  older  they  are,  that  is 
within  reasonable  boimds.  Your  five  or  six  years  old 
plants  give  up  their  luxurious  habits  and  bloom  as  freely 


as  Tom  Thumb.    Among  the  first  on  this  list  is  the 
beautitul  Cniqiie.     It  is  seldom  up  to  the  mark  until  it  is 
three  years  old,  and  old  plants  of  it  should  be  very  close 
pruned  about  this  time,  and  cuttings  made  of  all  the 
young  tops.    Those  who  keep  old  geraniums  of  any  kind 
over  the  winter,  with  a  view  of  making  cuttings  from  the   i 
early  gi'owth,  ought  to  preserve  the  old  plants  also,  as  if  | 
they  are  not  all  wanted  to  fill  the  centres  of  the  beds,  they   ] 
make  the  best  furnishing  for  vases,  baskets,  or  for  plant- 
ing singly  on  the  grass. 

All  Fiiclisifts  fur  beds  flower  better,  and  look  more 
healthy,  if  they  are  now  or  very  soon  cut  down  close  to 
the  ground,  whether  in  pots  or  the  borders.  By  the  bye, 
an  excellent  practical  gardener  who  takes  most  of  the 
fuchsia  prizes  at  Norwich,  told  me  last  autumn  that  the 
only  secret  of  his  success  is  that  he  grows  his  plants  dif- 
ferent from  eveijbody  else.  He  prefers  from  three  to 
five  years  old  plants,  and  about  the  middle  of  March  he 
pnines  away  every  vestige  of  the  last  year's  gi-owtb  ;  so 
that  the  old"  stems  look  as  bare  as  a  walking-stick  ;  he 
then  allows  tliem  to  break  afresh  without  any  forcing, 
thins  the  young  shoots,  and  forces  gently,  or  keeps 
them  back,  according  to  the  time  he  wants  them  to  be  in 
their  prime  for  the  difi'erent  shows.  I  have  done  the 
same  thing  with  Eiccartonii  on  the  walls,  to  keep  them 
from  encroaching  too  much  on  their  neighbours,  and  I 
never  saw  a  finer  bloom.  Tlie  grape  vine  bears  the 
same  kind  of  pruning  on  some  soils,  but  is  fatal  to  it  on 
most  soils ;  but  all  Fuchsias,  Clematis,  Passion  Jlouer, 
Cobaa,  JSccreinocarpus,  Maurandija,  Lophospermum, 
Solanum,  and  indeed  all  those  cbmbers  which  flower  on 
the  current  season's  gi-owth  do  better  if  they  are  closely 
pruned  in  March.  Seeds  of  these,  and  of  the  Canary 
plmits,  and  all  the  mixtures  of  the  Convolvulus  Major 
tribe,  with  a  smaU  sample  of  all  the  half-hardy  annuals, 
shoidd  be  sown  immediately.  The  beginning  of  April 
will  be  time  for  the  great  bulk  of  bedding  seeds. 

D.  Beatox. 


OLD  FUCHSIAS. 
"  These  forced  too  much  under  the  daik  stage  of  a 
greenhouse,  have  put  out  unripe  shoots  from  two  to  six 
inches  in  length — will  they  ripen,  or  should  the  shoots 
be  removed,  &c.  ?  "  A  short  time  ago  there  were  a  few 
notes  on  Fuchsias,  and  such  as  were  deemed  suitable  for 
such  a  case  as  the  present.  It  seems,  however,  they  did 
not  exactly  meet  it.  I  give  the  state  of  these  old  Fuch- 
sias thus  prominently  here,  because  such  a  mode  of 
treatment,  with  the  exception  of  allowing  them  to  push 
in  the  dark  to  any  extent,  is  the  very  best  for  securing 
dense  masses  of  early  bloom  from  all  the  small-leaved 
varieties,  that  have  more  of  the  blood  of  the  old  Globosa 
in  their  foUage,  than  that  of  the  lai-ge-leaved  Fulgens. 
At  one  time  I  used  to  pay  Fuchsias  very  raai-ked  atten- 
tion, and  with  this  large  group  I  never  satisfied  myself 
so  well  by  any  other  mode.  The  plants  stood  in  any 
out-of-the-way  place  in  winter,  until  they  broke  from 
half-an-inch  to  two  inches — had  then  the  points  of  the 
old  shoots,  and  any  dead  parts,  nipped  off — a  part  of 
the  old  soil  removed,  the  remaining  ball  dipped  in  a 
pail  of  water  at  80°,  allowed  to  drain,  and  then  potted 
in  rich  open  loam,  kept  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  placed  in  light  in  the  conservatoiw.  The  young 
shoots  were  thus  very  numerous,  rather  stubby  in  their  , 
growth,  and  smothered  with  bloom.  If  the  shoots  have,  I 
therefore,  come  thick  enough,  all  our  coiTespondent  has  ' 
to  do,  is  either  to  top-dress  or  shift  his  plants,  and  e.\;pose  ^ 
them  to  light,  but  gradually  at  first.  Shoots  even  six 
inches  in  length  wiU  soon  become  consolidated  enough, 
if  they  have  got  any  substance  at  all  ;  if  very  thin  and 
wiry,  and  plenty  more  breaking,  they  had  better  be 
removed,  as  then  the  shoots  will  be  more  equal.  This 
group  of  Fuchsias  is  the  best  for  all  puiiposes,  and  espe- 
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ciiiUy  for  tlic  window,  us  gi'eat  masses  of  blooui,  under 
this  treatment,  can  bo  obtained  in  little  space.  Small 
foliage,  combined  with  jilenty  of  fine  flowers,  is  tluia 
always  a  recommendation.  The  qualities  of  a  good 
flower  have  already  been  described  by  the  best  authority. 
By  sucli  a  mode  of  treatment,  a  great  quantity  of  young 
shoots  having  started  before  the  jilants  are  either  shifted 
or  top-dressed,  the  strength  of  the  fresh  compost  and 
manure  waterings  is  thrown  into  the  producing  of  con- 
tinuous bloom  rather  than  abundance  of  large  foliage. 

This  mode  will  not  answer  so  well  with  the  stronger- 
growing,  larger-leaved  varieties,  which  produce  their 
bloom  chiefly  at  the  points  of  strong  shoots.  It  seldom 
happens  that  the  wood  is  ripened  the  previous  season  to 
the  very  points,  and  even  if  tolerably  hard  the  buds  for 
a  space  back  from  the  point  are  imperfect.  Besides, 
where  the  wood  is  fully  ripened,  the  buds  have  not  a 
tendency  to  break  so  regidarly  as  in  the  small-leaved 
sorts,  but  the  extreme  part  of  the  ripened  shoots  sets 
out  a  strong  young  one  or  two,  leaving  a  space  towards 
the  main  stem  bare.  On  these  various  accounts,  there 
fore,  it  is  advisable  to  prune  back  all  the  shoots  of  last 
season  to  a  bud  or  two,  as  soon  as  fresh  vegetation  com- 
mences. The  energies  of  the  plant  are  thus  directed  into 
fewer  channels,  and  more  vigorous  growth  is  the  conse- 
quence. Stunted  growth  in  this  division  will  yield  you 
few  and  stunted  blooms. 

Training  Fuchsias. — For  the  above  mode  of  manage- 
ment, and,  indeed,  for  every  other,  we  prefer  the  training 
the  plants  to  a  single  main  stem.  There  is  no  other 
mode  so  suitable  for  a  young  plant.  As  the  plant 
gains  in  height,  lateral  shoots  wOl  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced, those  nearest  the  ])ot  being  tVie  largest,  giving 
the  plant  a  pyramidal  appearance.  To  maintain  the 
same  character  in  the  second  season,  and  onwards,  these 
shoots  next  the  pot  must  be  left  longest  at  future  prun- 
ings.  Without  considerable  trouble  perfect  symmetry 
is  seldom  maintained  after  three  or  four  years,  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  as  young  plants  are  so  easily 
raised.  Any  young  shoots  taken  olf,  for  a  month  to 
come,  close  to  the  stem,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
length,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  will  make  nice 
autumn-flowering  plants.  If  they  do  not  show  a  dis- 
position to  branch  out  early,  stopping  the  main  shoot 
will  cause  them  to  do  so.  By  this  single-stem  system 
not  more  than  a  single  supporting  stick  is  necessary. 
The  lower  branches  may  reqmre  tying  down  to  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  having  previously  put  a  cord  or  wire  round 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  other  shoots  maj'  generally  be  kept 
in  their  desired  position  by  suspending  them  with  thread 
between  other  branches  and  the  main  stem — thus  a 
faggot  of  sticks  is  got  rid  of  When  kept  for  several 
years,  the  stem  will  be  strong  enough  of  itself,  if  not  too 
lofty.  I  have  tried  some,  grown  like  standard  roses, 
training  the  plants  to  one  stem,  first  nipping  in,  and 
then  altogether  removing,  the  laterals,  and  also  all  the 
buds,  except  a  few  near  the  summit,  unless  the  jilauts 
have  a  pendulous  habit.  I  cannot  say  that  there 
is  much  to  boast  about  in  this  mode  of  ti-eatment, 
any  more  than  there  is  in  standard  loses  in  general; 
but  the  novelty  of  the  thing  would  please  some,  and 
variety  is  always  pleasing,  if  not  in  very  bad  taste. 

I  mentioned  the  other  week  how,  when  old  plants 
become  ragged  in  their  outline,  they  should  be  cut 
down,  and  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  those 
grown  out-of-doors.  These  may  be  trained  to  one  stem, 
or  haU-a-dozeu,  or  more,  according  as  they  break,  and 
the  wish  and  taste  of  the  owner.  By  tlie  latter  mode, 
by  placing  the  strongest  stem  in  the  centre,  and  the 
others  outside  of  the  pot,  line  bushes  may  be  formed. 
Each  stem  should  have  a  supporting  stick,  and  no  more 
should  be  used.  Bloom  must  not  be  expected  from 
these  plants  so  early  as  from  old  plants  not  cut  down. 

Circumstances  best  Jitted for  the  groutli  of  Fuchsias. — 


Rapid  growth  may  be  effected  after  this  period,  by 
pluuging  the  pots  in  a  hotbed,  of  a  medium  tempera- 
ture of  Ib^  to  )S0°  ;  root-action  is  thus  made  active. 
Some  of  tlie  best  plants  1  have  seen  were  thus  plunged 
for  several  months  in  a  bed,  in  a  span-roofed  liouse, — 
medium  top  temperature  .M"^  to  oo",  and  irom  10"^  to 
l.j"  rise  for  sunshine,  with  air  on  night  and  day,  and 
no  shading  during  the  latter.  The  stimulus  given  to 
extension  by  heat,  was  cinintcracted  by  light  and  air. 
Strong  vigorous  growth  was  thus  associated  witli  short- 
jointed,  highly-elaborated  wood.  Attempt  such  a  mode 
of  growth  under  the  shade  of  something  else,  and  in  a 
close,  moist  atmosphere,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
longjointed,  flexible  shoots,  the  blooming  of  which  will 
he  sure  to  disappoint  you.  Unless  in  such  favourable 
circumstances  as  those  indicated,  it  will  be  best  to  dis- 
pense altogether  with  an  exciting  high  temperature. 
Tluit  which  will  suit  the  generality  of  plants  in  the 
greenhouse,  will  also  suit  them  ;  only,  after  breaking 
and  potting,  they  may  be  placed  closely  together,  and 
kept  warmer  and  moister  than  the  generality  of  the 
plants,  and  also  more  shaded,  placing  them  more  apart, 
and  in  more  and  more  direct  sunlight  as  growtli  pro- 
gresses. Everything  about  potting  these  beauties  has 
been  already  referred  to.  In  addition  to  manure  water- 
ings, they  will  stand  several  top-dressings  during  the 
season.  The  best  I  have  found  for  them,  was  a  sprinkling 
of  super-phosphate  of  lime — tlie  ne.xt  best,  a  mixture 
of  dried  cow  and  sheep-dung.  We  fear  that  at  this  time 
of  The  Cott.\ge  G.^hdexer,  some  early  subscribers  will 
judge  these  remarks  uncalled-for ;  but  I  would  urge,  as 
an  apology,  the  wish  that  every  little  thing  should  be 
understood  about  these  lovely  jjlants,  so  fitted  to  give 
a  charm  to  the  peasant's  cottage,  as  well  as  the  lady's 
boudoir.  R.  Fish. 


PROPAGATION  OF  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS. 
{Continued  from  page  335.) 

CiRRHEA. — This  genus  grows  so  freely,  that  to  in- 
crease the  plants  nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  divide 
them  into  two  or  more  divisions ;  pot  tliem,  and  sub- 
ject tliem  to  the  same  routine  of  treatment  as  if  they 
had  not  been  divided  at  all. 

CiRRHoPETALCM. — Increased  in  the  same  manner  as 
Barkeria  ;  which  see. 

CoiLOGYNE. — Cut  off  two  Or  three  back  bulbs,  fix 
them  on  a  block  u'ith  moss  attached ;  syringe  gently, 
and  pot  them  the  second  year. 

CoJiPAisETTiA. — The  plants  of  this  genus  are  very 
scarce,  being  difiicult  to  propagate.  Tlie  rhizoma  is  so 
small,  that  if  it  is  divided,  the  back  bulbs  are  almost 
sure  to  perish.  Tlie  only  way  to  succeed  is  to  treat 
them  as  directed  for  the  small  Vattleijas. 

CoRYANTHES. — The  lucipieut  buds  of  this  genus  are 
very  apt  to  perish  if  more  than  a  year  old,  therefore,  to 
increase  the  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  take  ofl'  a  pseudo- 
bulb  next  to  the  one  pushing  forth  a  shoot.  Divide  the 
rhizoma  exactly  between  tlie  bulbs,  and  pot  them  in  the 
same  compost  as  the  established  plants,  (iive  no  water 
till  the  buds  break,  and  then  only  round  the  edges  of 
the  pot,  till  fresh  roots  appear,  then  water  more  freely, 
and  afterwards  treat  them  like  the  established  plants. 

Cycnoches  being  similar  in  habit  to  the  Cataselums, 
they  may  be  increased  by  the  same  method.  (See 
Catasctum.) 

CYiMiuDiuJi. — This  genus  generally  grows  strongly, 
and  produces  vigorous  side-shoots.  To  increase  them, 
take  off  a  slioot  with  living  roots  attached  to  it,  j)ot,  and 
treat  these  divisions  the  same  as  the  old  plants.  They 
are  not  difficult  to  manage. 

Cyi'bu'ediuji. — This  genus  consists  of  plants  of  an 
herbaceous  evergreen  character.  They  send  forth  side- 
shoots  pretty  freely,  and  as  soon  as  these  show  roots 
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cut  one  or  more  off.  Pot  in  small  pots,  and  water 
moderately  at  first,  till  the  roots  advance  in  growth, 
when  more  may  be  given,  but  they  should  never  be  kept 
very  wet. 

Cyrtopodicms  ai-e  increased  in  the  same  way  as  Cata- 
setums  (which  see).  They  will  grow  much  more  freely 
if  plunged  in  a  gently-heated  bed  of  tanner's  bark. 

I)EN»R0fliuM. — Tins  is  anotlier  very  large  genus.  In 
it  are  plants  that  increase  readily  by  side-shoots  towards 
the  top  of  the  long  pseudo-bulbs.  These  should  be  cut 
oil' with  pait  of  the  stem  of  the  old  bulb,  and  be  laid  to 
dry  for  a  short  time ;  then  put  tlu-ee  or  four  in  a  pot, 
water  very  moderately  till  they  begin  to  grow  afresh, 
and  afterwards  treat  them  exactly  like  the  old  j)lants. 
They  quickly  make  flue  flowering  specimens.  D.  cal- 
ceolaria, D.  nobile,  and  their  allies,  ai'e  easily  propagated 
by  these  means.  There  are,  however,  several  species 
that  do  not  push  forth  young  shoots  on  the  old  pseudo- 
bulbs,  such  for  instance,  as  D.  alio  sanguineum,  D. 
amplu.ni,  D.  Oamhridtjeanum.  D.formosuin,  D.  anosmum, 
D.  speciosum,  and  others.  All  tlieso  must  be  increased 
by  division.  It  is  safer  to  place  the  back  bulbs  that 
ai'e  taken  ofi'  upon  blocks  at  first,  till  they  have  made 
their  first  growth,  adding  a  little  green  moss  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  push  forth  shoots  and  roots  ;  then,  when 
the  newly-made  pseudo-bulbs  are  perfected,  and  have 
had  a  season  of  rest,  pot  them  and  treat  them  like  the 
established  plants. 

Epidbndkl'm. — Also  a  large  genus  ;  easily  propagated 
by  taking  ott"  two  of  the  back  pseudo-bulbs,  placiug  them 
upon  blocks  without  moss  till  they  have  made  their  first 
new  pseudo-bulbs,  then  pot  them,  and  treat  them  in  the 
usual  way.  Two,  E.  hicorimtum  and  E.  vitellianum,  are 
rather  ditiicult  to  increase,  but  they  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  whole  genus.  To  increase  these,  follow  the 
same  method  as  that  described  for  the  small,  rare 
Cattleyas.  T.  Applebv. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON   THE   SHOWING   OF  DAHLIAS. 

.\s  in  some  of  the  locafities  where  this  spendid  flower  is 
shown,  the  gentlemen,  and  many  of  their  gardeners,  wouder 
how  it  is  that  their  flowers  make  such  a  poor  figure  hy  the 
side  of  some  from  the  dealers,  it  may  be  well  to  apprize  them 
that  the  growing  of  them  in  the  ordmary  way,  and  in  gardens 
where  they  are  to  be  ornamental,  is  but  one  step  out  of  three 
that  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  flowers  according 
to  the  present  taste.  The  cutting  of  the  plants  into  hall- 
skeletons,  that  the  few  flowers  produced  may  be  larger,  is 
but  another;  but  the  most  important  is  the  mauufat'tiue  of 
the  flower  after  it  is  grown.  Every  petal,  in  some  instances, 
and  a  great  many  in  all  cases,  is  coaxed  more  open  by  means 
of  a  pointed  dresser,  something  lilce  the  end  of  a  vent-peg, 
which  is  gently  press  .'d  into  even  a  quiUed  petal,  and  there 
wriggled  about  to  form  the  mouth  mder,  and  pressed  down 
all  round  the  smik  middle,  that  it  may  be  less  sunk  ;  and  a 
dexterous  person,  by  these  means,  "mU  make  a  strange 
alteration  for  the  better  in  a  flower  scarcely  showable,  or  not 
showable  at  all  as  it  would  grow  with  a  gentleman.  Seed- 
lings so  mauled  have  been  exliibited  in  such  condition  as  to 
take  general  attention,  and,  when  bought  and  growii,  to  give 
general  disgust,  "ft'e  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  tins  in- 
genious mauiptdaliou,  mdess  the  judges  wiU  examine  veiy 
minutely,  to  see  the  briused  aud  spht  petals.  But  as  none 
but  cupped  petals  wUl  bear  tliis  mechanical  improvement, 
those  who  rely  on  disguising  flowere  will  never  willingly 
encourage  a  reflexed  flower.  Princess  EuJzville,  whicli 
evei-)l)ody  is  obUged  to  show  if  he  cau,  was  impopiUar 
among  flower-dressers  on  that  account.  The  Valdia  Kinij 
is  just  such  a  flower,  but  another  colour,  and  an  improve- 
ment ;  and  although  it  could  win  among  crimsons,  aud  even 
come  in  fiist  of  its  class  hi  Lancashire,  where  people  show 
flowers  as  tliey  grow,  some  of  the  best  flower  lUsgiusers  will 
not  eveu  insert  it  in  their  catalogues.  If  by  this  they  fancy 
they  can  so  fax  caii'j"  their  point  against  reflexed  flowers  as 


to  monopohse  the  field  for  those  that  will  bear  manufactining 
into  good  shapes,  they  wiU  find  that  the  ti'adt  \\ill  he  much 
more  damaged  by  the  attempt  to  put  down  reflexed  flowers 
than  tlie  flowers  themselves.  Nobody  in  Iiis  senses  (if  he 
admits  the  propriety  of  tlie  tests  now  universally  applied  in 
the  properties  of  flowers')  will  attempt  to  dispute  that  an 
honest  cupped  flower,  with  its  centre  well  up,  will  beat  a 
reflexed  one,  but  this  has  yet  to  be  obtauied;  accident 
sometimes  produces  a  cenb'e  well  up  ui  a  flower  not  gene- 
rally so,  but  ven"  seldom  ;  nearly  all  ai-e,  more  or  less,  sunk, 
or  kept  imtd  the  opening  centre  is  a  jumble  of  upright 
petals.  As,  however,  the  Dahlia  King  gives  a  good  outhne, 
a  perfect  centre,  abundance  of  close  petals  symmetrically 
disposed,  \rithout  any  trickery  or  management,  and  wants 
nothing  but  good  growing,  and,  moreover,  as  its  healthy 
increase  has  placed  it  among  the  most  plentifid  and  cheap 
of  last  year's  flowers,  we  recommend  even'body,  showers  or 
not  showers,  to  grow  at  least  a  plant,  and  after  fairly  trying 
it  iioint  by  point  with  any  other  dahha,  to  candidly  confess 
whether  it  is  better  or  worse  than  Princess  Madzville  as  a 
reflexed  flower,  and  whether  he  can  find  any  one  in  his 
collection  with  a  better  centre,  a  more  symmetrically  dis 
posed  face,  a  better  outhne,  or  a  more  perfect  form,  as 
two-thirds  of  a  ball.  But  those  who  cau  change  a  cupped 
flower  not  worth  twopence  into  one  tit  to  show,  by  patience 
aud  perseverance  in  opening  petals  which  never  will  open 
of  tliemselves,  hate  the  Dahlia  King  as  they  did  Princesi 
Radzville,  because  they  cannot  be  improved  by  dressing.  Let 
the  judges  do  their  duty  in  tm-ning  out  bnused  and  spUt  petals, 
and  let  societies  avoid  appouiting  manufactming  florists  as 
judges;  let  genuine  taste  for  compactness  and  fonii  take  the 
place  of  coarseness  and  size,  and  hundreds  of  gentlemen  who 
will  not  condescend  to  do  anything  that  changes  the  flower 
after  it  is  gi-own,  wiU  not  only  grow  dahhas,  but  wifl  also 
enter  the  lists.  But  now  all  the  chief  winners  at  the  great 
shows  win  by  arts  wliich  are  as  disreputable  to  the  florist,  as 
the  plating  of  an  article  to  pass  for  silver  would  be  to  a 
jeweller.  Custom  has  made  the  ofl'ence  \enial,  but  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  disguising  a  flower  not  worth 
growing  to  make  it  sell  for  a  good  one,  whereas  the  buyer 
cau  never  produce  it  as  he  saw  it  when  he  gave  his  order  or 
I  made  his  note. 

I  To  enable  us  to  show  a  good  variety,  a  stand  of  dahlias 
;  ought  to  be  of  three  sizes  ;  the  back  lai-ge,  tlie  second  row 
[  medium,  and  the  front  row  smallest ;  aud  we  hope  societies 
will  see  the  necessity  of  appointuig  amateurs  and  gentle- 
men's gai'deners  for  judges,  for  they  mil  not  be  interested 
in  continuing  a  taste  which  throws  the  prizes,  as  well  as  the 
trade,  into  wi'ong  hands. 

AuKicci,.A.  Seeds  CApex). — 'We  will  try  a  few;  btit  we 
have  several  times  devoted  a  frame  to  seed  presented  to 
u8,  aud  never  obtained  a  reasonably  good  one.  The 
bloom  sent  is  the  old  Cheshire  Hero,  long  since  dis- 
carded from  good  collections. 

Forced  Roses  ( R.  T.). — Geant  des  BataiUes.  There 
i  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  true,  but  you  must  not  expect 
I  the  brilliancy  in  moist  heat.  The  other  is  Crimson  Per- 
petual, alias  Lee's  Perpetual,  alias  Kose  du  Roi.  The 
blind  shoots  have  been  caused  by  too  sudden  a  change 
i  from  cold  to  heat ;  it  is  not  the  dealer's  fault.  \\'ilkin- 
1  son,  of  Ealing,  has  dormant  buds. 

Roses  (  W.  S.J. — If  the  rose  plants  in  pots  will  not 
]  support  themselves  now,  what  will  they  do  with  the 
flowers  on'?  They  must  be  propped,  and  tied,  and  sus- 
pended, and  then,  if  we  happen  to  be  judge,  they  will 
be  excluded;  grow  everything  natui-aliy,  and  do  not 
depend  on  artificial  training.  The  Cineraria  is  noticed 
among  these  flowers. 

Cisekarias  f  i'.  S.). — All  but  one,  common  border 
flowers,  gay,  but  good-for-nothing.  A  lb,  more  likely  to 
become  useful,  but  we  must  see  a  truss  before  we  can 
say  much.  The  old  ones  are  Queen  of  England,  aud 
Mademoiselle  Sontag.  (Mr.  Smith). — A  good  score  years 
behind  the  floral  world,  nothing  worth  a  place,  the  raiser 
shoidd  throw  every  one  he  has  away,  and  order  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  best"  from  London,  with  seedlings  from 
them,  he  might  do  some  good.     (M.  £>.,  Hull). — No.  1, 
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too  like  Ivoryana,  and  hardly  so  good  ;  No.  2,  worthless ; 
No.  3,  worth  trying  to  grow,  but  at  present  too  small, 
the  seini-double  one  no  use.  { H.  P.,  Devon). — Let  us 
see  a  side  truss  of  Nos.  4  and  9  when  well  out  in  flower. 
The  rest  are  of  no  use. 

Geraniu.ms  (Peachy,  Hampton). — Very  well  for  bed- 
ding-out, but  we  have  many  as  good.  The  lighter  colour 
is  merely  the  same.  Tom  I'humb,  where  it  is  iu  tlower 
now,  is  not  so  dark  as  it  will  bo  iu  its  season.  Beauty  of 
St.  John's  H'yorf,  although  a  little  frilled,  is  a  brilliant 
fancy  flower,  and  will  pretty  well  beat  them  all  for  bed- 
ding-out. We  noticed  it  the  season  before  last,  when  t)ie 
Surrey  people  refused  it  a  certificate.  ( X  L.). — Several 
seedling  scarlets,  the  one  with  a  very  distinct  and  darkly 
marked  horse-shoe  leaf,  is  new  and  good. 

Cajielllv  .lAPONicA. — There  are  too  many  reach  us 
every  week  of  au  indiftereut  quality,  to  indicate  much 
painstaking  in  the  saving  of  seed.  Although  we  admit 
that  good  ones  have  been  raised  from  the  seed  of  single 
flowers,  it  is  going  back  balf-a-century  to  depend  on 
them  for  any  thing  but  stocks.  A.  owns  he  has  had 
nothing  better  than  those  lakes  sent,  and  tliero  is  not 
one  that  we  would  grow.  Pinchard  seed  from  abroad  is 
liliely  to  be  from  single  kinds.  Sow  now  in  heat,  and 
as  they  grow,  lower  the  temperature  gradually,  so  that 
you  may,  after  three  or  four  shifts,  stand  them  out  of 
doors.  (Annie  8.). — The  names  of  those  sent,  are  Fim- 
briata  alba,  Eximia.  Imbricata,  and  Colvillii  striata, 
but  they  are  too  small  to  be  in  good  health. 

Green's  Scarlet  Kino  is  not,  as  Alice  supposes,  a 
reflexed  flower,  but  cupped,  full-faced,  very  round,  and 
all  of  a  colour.  It  may  be  ordered  at  any  London  seed- 
shop  between  Whiteckapel  Church  and  Cbaring-ci-oss. 
Sob  is  a  red  ;  Dr.  P'ranqjton  a  lovely  light  flower ;  and 
Sir  F.  Thesiger  a  rose.  G.  Glenny. 


THE  ROSE, 

"  Is  the  Rose  a  florists'  flower  ?  "  some  of  our  readers 
may  exclaim,  "  we  thought  it  was  a  shrub,  and  had  no 
idea  that  a  shrub  or  tree  could  with  any  propriety  be 
called  a  florists'  flower."  It  is,  nevertheless,  quite  true. 
Any  flower  that  has  been  hybridized,  and  thereby  im- 
proved in  form,  colour,  and  si^e,  is  a  florists'  flower. 
Taking  this  as  a  settled  rule,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
Rose  comes  under  the  definition;  it  has  been  improved 
in  form,  colour,  and  size,  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
any  flower  known — -perhaps  more  so.  That  it  has 
reached  the  acme  of  perfection  in  all  its  properties  can 
hardly  be  allowed,  because  new  and  improved  varieties 
in  one  or  more  points  are  constantly  being  produced. 
It  is  in  this  particular  that  one  grower,  by  producing 
newer  and  better  kinds,  and  by  growing  to  higher  per- 
fection the  varieties  already  known,  surpasses  his  com- 
petitors at  the  exliibitions.  'This  holds  good  with  all 
other  florists'  flowers,  or  there  would  be  no  competition. 
If  a  rose  possessed  every  desirable  quality  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  always  came  perfect,  there  would  be  no 
credit  in  grooving  it,  and,  consequently,  no  judgment 
would  be  called  for  when  it  was  exhibited,  neitiier  would 
it  be  considered  worthy  of  a  prize.  It  is  this  want  of  per- 
fection that  incites  the  industry  of  man  in  every  art  to 
attain  it,  aud  happy  it  is  that  such  is  the  case.  There 
is  a  principle  infused  into  the  mind  of  man  by  au  all- 
wise  power,  to  strive  after,  and  long  for,  perfection.  This 
principle  spurs  him  on  to  be  active  and  industrious,  and 
to  exert  all  his  power  to  reach  that  point.  Hence  the 
larmer  strives  to  improve,  and  if  possible,  bring  to  per- 
fection, his  cattle,  his  grain,  and  his  roots.  'The  gardener 
studies  to  improve  his  fruit  and  bis  vegetables,  and  the 
florist  is  equally  active  and  industrious  to  bring  to  per- 
fection the  objects  his  particular  turn  of  mind  has  led 
him  to  adopt  for  that  purpose.     With  these  few  pre- 


liminary remarks,  we  now  proceed  to  detail  the  culture 
of  the  rose  as  a  florists'  flower.  Its  culture  may  be 
divided  conveniently  into  the  following  sections  ; — 

1. — Situation  of  tlie  rose  garden,  including  shelter 
and  draining,  'i. — Soil.  o. — Planting,  -i. — Budding 
and  pruning.  5. — Winter  management.  0.— Summer 
management.  7. — In  pots  for  exhibition.  8. — Exhi- 
biting as  cut  flowers  and  in  pots.  'J. — Insects  and 
diseases.     10. — Raising  new  vaiieties  from  seed. 

1.  Situation  of  the  Bose-Oarden. — Our  readers  will 
please  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  write  expressly  on  the 
culture  of  the  Rose  as  a  florists'  flower,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  essay  ;  that  is,  for  piirposes  of  exhibition 
only,  aud  this  cousideratiou  will  influence  the  choice  of 
the  situation  to  grow  them  iu.  Any  place  will  not  answer 
the  desired  end.  It  should  not  be  low  and  damp,  for 
then  the  late  frosts  of  spring  will  injure  the  young 
tender  shoots ;  neither  should  it  be  high,  for  then  the 
strong  winds  will  break  the  young  shoots,  and  destroy, 
in  a  great  measm'e,  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms.  An  ele- 
vation of  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  a  river 
of  a  low,  flat  valley,  will  be  a  suitable  site.  The  aspect 
should,  if  possible,  be  south-east,  and  the  garden  should 
be  sheltered  by  a  lofty  hedge  of  some  shrub  or  other.  The 
best  for  this  purpose  is  the  hardy  evergreen  holly,  but 
this  shrub  is  slow  of  growth,  and,  therefore,  some  quicker 
gi'owiug  one  should  be  selected,  if  time  is  an  object. 
The  common  Arbor  Vitae  makes  an  excellent  shelter, 
and  where  the  expense  is  not  considered,  this  shrub  may 
be  had  from  the  nurseries,  six  or  eight  feet  high  at 
once,  and  thus  form  a  shelter  immediately.  The  beech 
or  the  hornbeam  also  form  excellent  shelters  for  the  rose- 
garden,  aud  may  also  be  had  of  a  good  sufficient  height 
at  once. 

The  hedge  on  the  north-west  side  should  be  the 
highest,  and  may  be  allowed  to  reach  ten  feet,  but  the 
hedge  on  the  south-east  side  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise 
more  than  four  feet.  'The  first  will  shelter  the  roses 
from  the  strong  winds  that  generally  blow  from  that 
quarter,  and  the  latter  being  kept  low,  will  admit  the 
sun  to  shine  upon  the  ground,  and  allow  a  sufficient 
gentle  breeze  to  ventilate  the  air,  and  prevent  moss  or 
lichens  from  growing  ujioii  the  stems  and  branches. 

T'he  shape  of  the  garden  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
taste  of  tlie  cultivator ;  but  the  best,  we  opine,  is  a  paral- 
lelogram, about  forty  feet  wide,  aud  as  long  as  may  be 
convenient  to  hold  the  proposed  collection.  A  good 
gravel  walk  should  be  Ibrmed  down  the  centre,  and  if 
the  gi'ound  requires  draining,  it  should  be  done  ett'ect- 
ually.  A  main  deep  drain  may  be  formed  down  the 
centre  of  the  walk,  and  cross  di'ains  laid  across  the  bor- 
ders into  it. 

In  such  a  situation  so  sheltered  and  drained,  the  rose 
will  grow  well,  provided  the  soil  is  stutable,  which  will 
be  treated  upon  in  our  next.  T.  Ai'pleby. 


MELON  CULTURE. 

( Coiitimied  from  fuijc  359. j 
We  some  time  ago  recommended  the  various  kinds 
of  melon  seeds  to  be  sown  in  pots,  plunged  in  some 
heating  material,  sweet,  wholesome,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  moist,  as  a  dry  heat  would  rob  the  delicate  seed- 
lobes  of  more  of  their  juices  than  they  could  spare,  and 
a  sickly  growth,  or  premature  death,  would  be  the 
result;  yet  such  moisture  must  not,  by  any  means, 
amount  to  "  steam,"  as  complete  saturation  would  be 
equally  fatal,  though  in  another  way.  It  would  be  very 
difiicult  for  most  practical  gardeners  to  describe  what 
this  '■  fine  sweet  heat "  is,  yet  all  know  it  by  simply 
once  inhaling  it ;  and  the  tyro  who  once  tasted  it  would 
probably  have  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  it  as  he  who 
partakes  of  it  daily.     Without  attempting  the  descrip- 
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tion,  we  will  suppose  the  seeds  sown  in  pots,  and  the 
pots  plimged  in  the  bed,  the  internal  heat  of  which 
should  never  exceed  blood  heat,  while  the  atmospheric 
warmth  may  be  less.  The  glass  ought  also  to  be  scru- 
pulously clean,  as  likewise  the  interior  of  the  frame,  the 
pots,  and  everything  else  calculated  to  insure  a  healthy, 
vigorous  growth.  We  have  before  stated  that  good 
turfy  loam,  from  what  is  usually  called  good  "  wlieat 
lands,"  is  the  best  to  grow  this  fruit  in  ;  but  a  finer  de- 
scription is  often  allowed  tliem  while  in  a  preparatory 
state,  i.e.,  in  pots  ;  therefore,  when  your  seedlings  have 
just  shown  their  first  rough  leaf,  let  them  be  potted  in 
pairs,  labelled,  aud  replunged,  as  du'ected  for  young 
oucnmber  plants  at  page  '-iio  ;  and  we  shall  suppose 
them  to  have  ju'ogressed  so  favourably  as  to  be  ready 
for  hual  planting  out,  which  we  now  enter  upon. 

Previously  to  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  melons  were 
almost  uniformly  grown  on  a  fermentuig  bed  of  dung  or 
tan,  and  the  vine  allowed  to  rest  on  the  ground;  since 
then  trellises  have  become  more  common,  and  hc)t  water 
and  other  modes  of  heating  have  been  also  put  in  requi- 
sition, so  that  a  variety  of  methods  are  now  in  use  with 
varied  success,  and  where  very  early,  or  very  late,  fniit 
is  wanted,  fire  heat,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  indis- 
pensible  ;  and  trellises  are  likewise  of  great  use,  in  the 
same  way,  as  tending  to  check  those  decaying  influences 
a  too  close  contact  with  the  earth  induces.  Another 
very  important  benefit  attending  them,  is  the  chance 
there  is  of  syringing  the  leaves  from  below,  and  thereby 
keeping  in  check  tliat  pest  to  the  melon,  the  red  spider. 
This  point  is  one  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter;  suf- 
fice it  now  to  say  that  we  approve  of  trellises  generally, 
but  must  make  our  directions  available  to  all.  We  shall 
first  begin  with  that  still  useful  appendage  to  the  "  forcing 
gardener,"  tlie  dung-bed. 

Most  likely  before  these  pages  reach  the  reader,  some 
of  our  crack  forcing  men  will  have  their  crops  of  melons 
running  over  the  hills,  and  showing  fruit  —  to  such 
we  have  little  to  say;  rather  let  us  direct  the  amateur  to 
the  making  of  this  bed,  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  will 
suppose  him  to  have  some  well-prepared  dung,  which 
being  built  up  four  feet  high,  and  made  moderately 
firm,  the  frame  and  lights  may  be  put  on.  We  are 
aware  that  in  thus  summarily  recommending  a  plain 
bed,  we  are  departing  from  the  rule  many  have  of 
building  up  a  sort  of  a  flue,  or  hollow  chamber  of 
rough  stones,  under  each  light ;  the  object  of  this  ven- 
tilator is  to  counteract  any  extra  amount  of  heat  the 
bed  may  be  charged  with,  and  it  sometimes  serves  a 
useful  j)urpose  that  way,  as  no  burning  or  scalding  of 
the  soil  takes  place.  Wliile  it  is  in  working  order,  the  hill 
being  immediately  over  it,  is  not  liable  to  those  fluctua- 
tions which  sometimes  proves  latal  to  the  common  way, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  sinking  or  receding  of  the 
dung-bed  leaves  this  in  an  elevated  position,  and  as 
that  sinking  continues  after  the  plants  are  expected  to 
occupy  the  whole  bed,  we  have  seen  sad  fractures  of  the 
roots  in  consequence.  This  latter  case  is  more  manifest, 
when  in  place  of  a  pillar  of  loose  rough  stones  a  rough 
faggot  is  used.  This  unyielding  object  is  very  objection- 
able ;  we  therefore  prefer  the  bed  to  be  plain  and  solid, 
and  depend  on  the  previous  preparation  of  the  dung, 
aud  the  after  attention,  for  couuteractbig  all  overheating 
properties. 

We  tnay  observe  that  for  early  forcing,  a  dung-pan 
raised  on  a  framework  of  rough  timbers,  and  heated 
solely  by  lining,  presents  many  advantages,  not  the 
least  being  the  partial  command  of  heat  we  are  ex- 
pected to  have  over  it ;  but  then  the  application  of 
linings  must  be  well  attended  to,  and  that  involves  a 
labour  not  always  at  command,  in  March  and  Aprd. 
Besides,  in  these  months  the  increased  and  increasing 
amount  of  solar  heat  is  such  as  is  likely  to  serve  the 
purpose  required,  when  that  of  the  plain-made-up  bed 


has  subsided ;  or  a  simple  addition  of  lining  will  do. 
But  we  will  suppose  the  bed  made,  the  heat  all  that  could 
be  wdshed  for,  and  some  of  the  soil  mentioned  last 
week  as  being  suitable  for  the  melon,  in  a  tolerably  dry 
state,  ready  for  use  ;  our  piu'pose  is  now  to  begin  to  put 
it  in,  which  after  making  the  bed  even  inside,  is  done  to 
the  extent  of  about  three  inches  thick  all  over,  and  a 
ridge  or  hillock  under  the  centre  of  each  light,  or  if  the 
lights  are  more  tlian  si.x  feet  long  by  four  wide,  we  have 
sometimes  made  two  hills  in  a  light,  for  small-growing 
kinds,  as  the  old  Green  Egyptian  ;  but  in  a  usual  way, 
one  hill  to  a  light  will  he  sutficient,  the  hills  ought  to  be 
at  least  fifteen  inches  high,  and  for  strong-growing  kinds, 
as  some  of  the  Scarlet-fleshed  varieties,  eighteen  will  not 
be  too  much.  After  getting  it  in,  let  it  stand  a  day  or 
two,  to  warm  properly,  and  after  examining  the  heat, 
aud  satisfying  yourself  from  its  kindly  disposition,  that 
no  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended,  you  may  turn  out  yoiu' 
plants,  which  by  this  time,  we  suppose  to  have  three  or 
more  rough  leaves,  with  the  cotyledons  (or  seed  lobes) 
still  adhering.  But  little  water  will  be  needed  at  first, 
unless  the  weather  be  bright,  but  air  in  moderate  quan- 
tities must  be  admitted,  but  that  must  be  done  with 
extreme  caution,  as  sudden  currents  of  a  cold  north-east 
wind  woidd  be  next  to  fatal  to  a  plant  so  delicate,  while 
the  pernicious  eft'ects  of  the  east  wind  are  almost  equally 
so;  therefore,  in  giving  air,  limit  the  orifice  to  no  more 
than  is  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  heated  or  vitiated 
portion  to  escape,  with  the  smallest  possible  influx  of 
that  from  the  open  air.  This  stinted  mode  of  giving 
air  will  not  do  when  the  interior  is  filled  with  steam, 
nor  yet  in  bright  sunshine ;  in  the  latter  case,  a  moi'e 
liberal  amount  may  be  admitted,  and  in  the  case  of 
steam  arising  to  an  undue  degree,  a  small  outlet  must 
be  provided  for  its  escape  at  all  times,  only  taking  care 
such  outlet  is  no  larger  than  necessary ;  and  if  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  warp  netting,  or  other  open  sub- 
stance, was  hung  before  it,  so  as  partially  to  difluse  and 
soften  the  cold  air  before  it  entered  the  frame  to  replace 
that  driven  out,  so  much  the  better,  but  as  we  have 
recommended  imdue  moisture  to  he  guarded  against 
by  the  pro]ier  preparation  of  the  dung,  no  great  influx 
of  steam  need  be  apprehended,  unless  the  weather  be 
moist  and  mild.  However,  all  these  matters  in  detail 
are  necessary  to  be  observed,  otherwise  success  cannot 
be  looked  for. 

All  these  provisions  made  and  attended  to,  the 
amateur  must  also  remember  the  frame  must  be  covered 
up  every  night,  and  uncovered  in  the  morning  again. 
Now,  this  is  a  tiresome  job  if  left  to  unwilling  hands, 
but  it  must  be  done,  and  we  wish  we  could  recommend 
him  the  best  materi.al  for  the  purpose,  as  we,  like  our 
worthy  coadjutor,  JNIr.  Errington,  look  forward  for  some 
"  friend  to  horticulture  "  introducing  an  article  superior 
to  any  thing  we  have  yet  had.  But  for  the  present  we 
must  be  content  with  garden  mats,  as  they  are  called, 
yet  something  waterproof  to  throw  over  them  would 
keep  them  dry,  wai'm,  and  comfortable,  as  we  cannot 
think  wet  mats  lying  on  glass  can  be  of  much  service, 
except,  perhaps,  obstructing  that  escape  of  heated  air, 
through  the  overlaps  and  other  interstices,  which  it  is 
so  necessary  to  keep  inside.  Boarded  shutters  we  have 
tried,  but  there  is  such  a  current  of  an-  between  that  and 
the  glass,  that  unless  mats  are  used  underneath,  this 
sort  of  covering  is  liable  to  many  objections.  What  we 
want  is  a  sort  of  covering,  light,  pliable,  and  water 
proof,  at  the  same  time  cheap  and  diu'able ;  these 
qualities,  doubtless,  are  difficult  to  combine,  but  we  do 
not  despair  of  having  tliem  by  degrees.  At  all  events, 
we  must  not  omit  a  covering  of  some  kind  or  other. 
Our  remarks  on  the  varieties  of  melons  and  their  sub- 
sequent management,  we  must  leave  until  another  week. 

J.  ROBSOX. 
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A  WAY  TO  BE  IMISERABLE. 
Bij  the  Authoress  of  "  Mij  Flowers,"  dc. 
It  is  a  very  sad  thing  to  see  tlie  thoughtless,  careless  way 
in  which  young  people  in  the  humbler  classes  talie  upon 
themselves  to  marry;  and  it  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
poverty  and  ilistress  we  see  ai'ound  us.  Almost  as  soon  as 
a  lad  can  earn  his  own  'Tead,  we  hear  his  hanns  "  put  up." 
Usually  with  some  idle,  ignorant  girl,  who  knows  nothing, 
e.xcept  how  to  work  in  the  fields ;  and  in  many  cases  who 
has  been  driven  out  of  the  copses  with  a  knife  and  a 
bundle  of  green  wood  cut  from  the  trees  and  hedges,  in- 
stead of  lawfully  picking  up  dead  sticks,  and  honestly 
leaving  that  which  she  knew  was  not  hers  to  take  or  touch. 
Pai-ents  are  never  asked  about  the  matter ;  they  let  their 
children  take  care  of  themselves  at  such  an  early  age,  that 
their  authority  is  quite  gone   long  before  the  boy  or  girl 

'  can  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  of  course,  that  when  a  young  couple  choose 
to  marry,  they  ask  no  questions,  and  if  objections  ai-e  made, 
there  is  no  power  on  the  parents  side  to  make  them  obey. 
Very  few  pai-ents,  indeed,  keep  their  children  under  proper 
control,  and  even  when  they  do,  it  is  surprising  and  grievous 
to  see  how  early  they  begin  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, 
and  how  soon  poverty,  distress,  and  strtferiug,  begin  to  be 
seen  and  felt. 

These  things  tend  very  much  to  make  the  state  of  the  poor 
distressing,  far-  more  so  than  it  need  to  be.  A  boy  and  girl 
marrying  upon  trifling  wages  may  get  on  somehow  or  otiier 
as  long  as  they  ai'e  alone,  but  when  a  family  rises  round 
them,  tlie  misery  and  want  they  all  endure  is  beyond  the 
imagination  of  those  who  do  not  see  them  in  their  cottages, 
and  do  not  care  to  observe  what  is  going  on.  The  wife 
knows  nothing — she  cannot  make  a  cup  of  gruel,  nor  bake 
bread,  nor  tell  how  to  make  her  husband  and  children  com- 
fortable ;  all  is  scramble,  discomfort,  and  tUrt ;  while  the 
husband,  himself  a  boy,  gets  angry  and  violent,  or  vexed 
and  soured,  and  goes  otf  to  the  idle-comer  and  the  beer- 
house. 

Under  the  most  favom-able  circumstances,  early  marriages 
among  the  poor  are  much  to  be  regretted.  A  case  under 
our  own  eyes  shows  this  very  clearly.  The  young  woman 
lived  for  some  years  in  om"  own  family,  and  a  better  creature 
seldom  entered  a  house.  She  was  the  very  best-tempered, 
gende-hearted,  honest  girl  possible;  nothing  could  make  her 
cross,  and  her  smiling  face  was  never  clouded.  Sally  had 
been  brought  up  by  her  grandmother  very  strictly,  and  very 
well.  AMien  she  left  our  serrice  to  take  a  higher  situation 
tlian  that  for  which  we  required  her,  she  conducted  herself 
properly,  and  only  left  the  family  to  marry.  A  very  steady, 
excellent  young  man,  who  had  been  a  lodger  for  yeai-s  with 
Sally's  grandmother,  had  attached  himself  to  her,  and  no 
objection  could  be  made  to  him;  but  she  was  very  young; 
her  grandmother  knew  the  cares  and  troubles  of  married 
life,  and  she  laid  them  all  down  with  simple  but  earnest 
plainness  before  her.  Poor  Sally !  She  could  not  see  a 
bit  of  it.  Thomas  was  so  steady  and  good ;  they  had  known 
each  other  nearly  all  their  lives,  and  she  was  herself  so 
merry-hearted  and  good-tempered,  that  it  did  seem  as  if 
nothing  really  could  go  wrong.  The  grandmother  shook 
her  wiser  and  more  experienced  head ;  but  the  marriage 
took  place,  and  the  young  people  lived  for  a  time  under  her 
roof.  All  went  on  well  for  a  year  or  two  ;  but  Betty  was  old 
and   particular  in  her  ways  ;  and  Sally   and  her  husband 

j  began  to  wish  for  a  cottage  of  their  own,  where  they  could 
have  their  own  little  ways  and  fancies. 

Scarcely  had  they  settled  themselves  in  their  owti  humble 
home,  and  Sally  enjoyed  her  baby  in  her  own  way,  without 
the  anxious  interference  of  an  older  head,  than  her  troubles 

'  and  cUfficulties  began.  Thomas  was  seized  with  illness,  and 
for  some  weeks  poor  Sally  was  in  trouble  and  alarm  for  him, 
but  when  he  became  better,  she  was  troubled  for  other 
things  too.  Regular  work  had  brought  regidar  wages ;  but 
when  there  was  no  work  or  wages,  illness,  the   expenses 

j  attending  illness,  and  the  craring  appetite  of  recover)',  she 
began  to  think  and  feci,  and  sigh  and  weep.  The  shop 
accounts   were  growing  sadly  long,  and  it  took  a  very  long 

:  time  for  these  honest  creatures  to  pay  up  what  they  owed, 
and  then  not  without  depriving  themselves  of  much  of  the 

I  food  they  needed.    From  this  time  Sally's  open  brow  was 


clouded  ;  she  had  much  to  straggle  with— much  to  endure  ; 
her  faultless  temper  was  never  ruffled,  but  she  could  not 
smile  as  she  did  before,  and  she  was  silent  as  to  the  happi 
ness  of  her  married  hfe.  She  always  spoke  higlily  of  licr 
husband's  steadiness  and  industiious  habits.  He  never 
went  into  a  beer-house,  and  brought  his  money  home  to 
her ;  but  still  the  smile  was  gone,  and  care  settled  upon 
Sally's  youthful  countenance. 

Since  that  period  Sally  became  the  mother  of  two  more 
children,  one  of  them  a  sickly  little  creature,  requuiug  care 
and  watchfulness,  and  Thomas  sometimes  remained  long 
out  of  work,  until  they  became  deeply  and  painfully  in  debt. 
All  this  tried  them  botli,  but  tlie  mother  felt  it  the  most 
severely,  and  I  believe  many  tears  were  shed  as  she  sat  in 
lier  cottage  alone.  "  Oh  1  if  we  hail  but  waited  a  few  years 
longer,"  she  has  said  in  our  hearing,  over  and  over  again — 
"  If  I  had  but  minded  what  grandmother  said  ;  but  there,  I 
thought  I  knew  best,  like  all  young  people,  and  when  I 
found  out  I  was  wrong,  it  was  too  late." 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  most  favourable  cases  of  early 
marriage.  Thomas  is  some  years  older  than  his  wife,  a  man 
of  steadiness,  and  seriousness,  too  ;  they  ai'e  both  well  prin- 
cipled, and  anxious  to  do  all  tliat  is  riglit.  But  what  must 
an  early  marriage  be,  when  the  youth  is  unsteady,  unsettled 
in  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  fond  of  idle,  worthless 
company,  and  taking  some  equally  ignorant,  untidy  girl, 
with  flowers  under  her  bonnet,  and  a  duty  gown,  just  be- 
cause he  wants  some  one  to  "  do  for  him,"  as  they  express 
it,  which  means  the  duties  a  wife  ought  to  fulfil,  and  of 
which  the  one  he  chooses  knows  and  can  do  nothing.  Can 
such  a  begmning  of  ignorance,  folly,  and  poverty,  end  other- 
wise than  miserably '?  If  yomig  people  would  only  wait 
until  a  few  more  years  had  given  them  a  Uttle  more  know- 
ledge and  fitness  for  their  solemn  and  important  uuder- 
taldng ;  if  they  would  only  wait  until  they  coidd  mend  their 
husband's  clothes ;  until  they  knew  how  to  keep  a  house 
clean,  and  to  boil  a  potato  ;  how  to  make  theii'  scanty  means 
go  fmiher,  and  their  home  comfortable  to  a  poor  man 
weai-y  and  wet  with  day-labour ;  there  would  not  be  so  great 
an  amount  of  wretchedness  and  evil  in  a  parish  as  there  is 
now. 

It  is  a  diffictdt  thing  to  persuade  the  young ;  but  if  their 
pai-ents  would  bring  them  up  "  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord,"  they  would  have  power  to  make  them 
obedient  at  any  rate,  until  they  were  older,  wiser,  and  more 
fitted  to  become  wives  and  mothers.  Early  maniages 
amongst  the  better  classes  are  not  always  the  happiest;  but 
among  the  poor  they  are  full  of  disaster.  If  parents  will 
only  "  train  up  then-  chilih-en  in  the  way  they  should  go,"  a 
blessing  will  surely  go  with  them,  and  evils  that  now  abound, 
might,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  be  greatly  softened,  if  not  pre- 
vented entirely. 


THE  GOLDEN  AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANTS. 

{Continued  from  page  309.) 
In  several  districts  of  England,  the  north  especially, 
various  breeds  of  fowls  are  styled  "  pheasant  breeds,"  the 
name  extending  to  "golden  pheasant,"  "silver  pheasant," 
and  even  "  blue  pheasant "  fowls.  It  is  a  vulgar  error, 
ser-iously  entertained  as  an  indisputable  article  of  faith, 
that  these  prettily-feathered  occupants  of  our  poultry-yard 
derive  their  peculiarities  and  their  parentage  from  some 
ancient  intermixture  with  members  of  the  genus  Phasianus. 
The  extreme  improbability  (to  speak  in  gentle  terms)  of 
this  h,\-pothesis,  I  need  not  dilate  on  here,  having  fully 
entered  into  it  elsewhere.  Birds  of  this  supposed  fitz- 
pheasant  origin,  have  been  obligingly  forwarded  to  me  from 
more  than  one  English  coimty,  either  as  enigmas  for  me 
to  guess  the  solution  of  then'  puzzling  existence  on  eai'th, 
or  as  proofs  sufficient  to  convert  any  reasonable  poultry- 
student  from  his  heretical  scepticism.  They  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  Bolton  Bays  or  Golden  Hamburghs, — 
sub-varieties  of  that  peculiar  type  of  fowl,  comprising  several 
modifications  of  one  general  plan  of  form  and  proportion, 
to  which  the  name  of  Hamburgh  fowls  has  been  attached, 
for  the  sake  of  clearly  separating  them  from  other  marked 
types  of  domestic  Galli.  But  one  point  alone  would  make 
the  presence  of  pheasant  blood  very  doubtful.    The  Ham- 
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burgh  fowls,  pspecially  the  cock,  are  remarkalile  for  having  a 
very  sliort,  oouical  beak,  as  compared  \nth  other  fowls,  which 
has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  spai-row.  The  comparison  of 
the  skull  of  any  cock  pheasant  side  l)y  side  with  that  of  any 
Hamburgh  cockerel,  will  show  how  little  blood-relationship, 
nay,  even  how  slight  generic  community,  there  is  between 
them. 

The  difficulty  of  bringing  about  any  companionship  be- 
tween pheasants  and  fowls,  is  another  significant  considera- 
tion. Golden  pheasants  harmonize  tolerably  well  with  each 
other,  whatever  the  se.>:.  A  male  of  this  species  would  be 
more  likely  to  run  away  in  terror  from  any  lien  that  was 
introduced  to  him,  tliau  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  make 
advances.  But  silver  pheasant  cocks  are  very  savage,  and 
fight  furiously.  A  common  heu  might  as  safely  enter  the 
den  of  a  fox,  as  approach,  them.  A  bantam  hen,  confined 
mth  a  silver  pheasant  cock,  was  very  soon  destroyed  by 
him.  It  does  not  make  any  inter-breeding  the  more  pro- 
bable, that  rare  cases  of  tolerated  companionship  are  now 
and  then  to  be  met  with.  Thus,  Dr.  Bevan  favours  me 
i  with  a  report  of  an  experiment  made  by  the  late  Sir  Kobert 
Vauglian : — "  A  silver  pheasant  having  lost  his  lady,  pined 
and  rejected  his  food ;  Sir  Robert  ordered  a  common  hen 
to  be  put  in  to  him.  For  many  days  they  kept  as  far  from 
each  other  as  their  habitation  permitted;  at  length  the  gen- 
tleman -was  observed  to  collect  some  grain,  and  call  to  his 
companion  to  come  forward ;  she,  evidently  awe-struck, 
cowered  away,  but,  by  degrees,  became  familiiu-,  and  on  his 
retreatmg,  would  come  forward  and  eat.  Tliey  continued 
together  for  some  months,  but  not  advancing  to  closer 
intimacy,  the  hen  was  removed,  and  the  pheasant  again 
pined  and  refused  food.  A  second  time  the  hen  was  intro- 
duced, and  they  continued  to  live  together  for  years,  but 
produced  nothing.  In  this  case,  the  experiment,  I  think, 
was  conducted  under  peculiarly  favom'able  cuxiunstances, 
and  is  confirmatory  of  your  opinions." 

Silver  pheasants  will  occasionally  intermix  Avith  the 
common  C'olchicits  species.  The  same  coiTespondent  writes : 
"  Sir  John  Edwards's  gamekeeper  has  just  shot  a  woodcock 
in  ]ny  poultry -yard,  and  as  he  has  the  management  of  the 
pheasants,  I  asked  him  whether  any  experiments  had  been 
tried  among  them.  The  only  one  was  the  confining  a 
common  hen  pheasant  vith  a  silver  pheasant  cock,  and  the 
result  was  a  brood  reseraliling  the  male  p.arent  more  than 
the  female.  When  fit,  the  young  were  given  their  hberty 
upon  a  well-wooded  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  Sir  John's 
residence  and  my  own  are  situated  (JIachynlleth).  One 
of  this  mixed  breed  the  gamekeeper  had  just  seen  on  the 
vring."  Temminck  gives  other  instances ;  but  any  case  of 
reproductiveuess  on  the  part  of  any  half-bred  silver  phea- 
sant is  most  rare,  if  it  has  ever  in  truth  occurred. 

Offspring  have  also  been  very  rarely  produced  between 
the  male  golden  pheasant  and  the  common  hen  pheasant. 
I  have  seen  such  living  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sayer, 
bird-stufi'er,  &c.,  Norwich  ;  some  were  also  exhibited  at  the 
Great  Bh-mingham  Show  of  IS.'Jl.  The  creatures  have  a 
very  natural  and  healthy  look.  A  person  unacquainted  with 
their  origin  would  hardly  guess  it  to  be  in  opposition  to 
the  usual  course  of  nature.  But  I  believe  tliey  have  proved 
absolutely  sterUe  in  every  known  instance,  nor  am  I  aware 
that  any  other  than  cocks  of  this  kiud  have  ever  been 
hatched. — D. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

By   Henry    JJ^enmaii  Xewman,   Est). 

{Conlinved  from  jMye  341.) 

VENTIL.A.TION. 

This  is  another  of  the  new  doctrines  of  the  day.  It  is 
quite  plain  that,  after  all,  the  common  straw  hives  are  the 
best  for  stock  or  increase,  for  in  these  the  bees  manage  to 
ventilate  their  hives  in  tlieir  own  way.  I  am  convinced  that 
many  hives  or  boxes  are  destroyed,  particularly  the  latter,  by 
too  much  air  being  admitted.  The  "  beggarly  account  of 
empty  boxes,"  which  I  see  in  my  travels,  convinces  me  that 
the  beautiful  "  gotliic  hives,"  or  "  grotesque  boxes,"  are  all 
very  well  to  look  at,  and  may  be  classed  amongst  the  orna- 
mental, not  the  useful  bee  houses.     Many  of  these  interest- 


ing hives  are  got  up  by  interested  persons,  who  charge  a 
high  price  for  them,  a  price  quite  jjreposterous  in  itself.  The  \ 
best  of  these  hives  are  Mr.  Nutt's,  who  certainly  has  made 
a  neat  hive,  and  the  boxes  I  use  are  a  little  like  his,  but 
much  more  simple,  and  less  expensive.  Even  these  are  out 
of  the  reach  of  poor  people.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how 
few  of  these  elegant  ventilating  boxes  contain  bees.  They 
seldom  last  two  years,  and  they  must  be  constantly  visited, 
or  the  spider  is  constantly  weaving  its  web  around  them. 
Not  a  week  elapses  but  dozens  of  bees  are  destroyed. 

The  bees  in  the  boxes,  separated  by  tin  dividers  bored 
with  small  holes,  always  fill  the  small  holes  with  wax,  when 
the  centre  box  is  not  filled  entirely,  which  shews  that  they 
do  not  want  ventilation. 

SWA15MING. 

This  season,  to  the  real  lover  of  bees,  is  the  interesting 
time,  and  to  those  who  admire  the  wonders  of  the  insect 
creation,  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying.  The  wonderful 
instinct  shewn  by  the  bees,  their  attachment  to  the  mother 
queen,  in  fact  the  whole  manner  of  increasing  theh  species, 
have  been  the  admiration  of  niiinkind,  probably  long  before 
the  time  of  the  poet  Virgil,  who  has  thus  immortahsed  it  in 
his  georgics  : — 

"  Ergo  apibus  fcctis  idem  atque  examine  multo 

Primus  ahundare  et  spumantia  cogere  pressis 

I\Iella  lavis." 
{He  {a  Corycian  swain)  teas  the  first  to  abound  with  pregnant  bees, 
and  ptentifut  swar7ns,  and  to  squeeze  the  /rattling  honey  from  the 
combs.) 

Generally  a  silence  prevails  in  the  hive  previously  to  the 
issuing  of  a  swarm,  when  all  at  once  what  a  rush  they 
make !  AVorkers  and  drones  come  out  indiscriminately, 
head  over  heels  in  their  haste,  until  they  almost  darken  the 
air.  Hark  !  what  a  splendid  hum  ! !  See,  they  begin  to 
settle  on  that  gooseberry  bush.  How  lucky!  No, the  skit- 
tish capricious  queen  has  left  it  and  gone  to  that  high  es- 
palier. See,  they  settle  now — get  your  hives  ready,  opera- 
tor. Beware  where  you  tread.  Here  is  a  cluster  of  bees  on 
the  ground  :  examhie  it.  Behold,  it  is  the  queen  with  about 
twenty  or  thirty  faitliful  followers— seize  her,  and  take  her 
to  the  hive.  Haste!  haste!  the  main  body  of  the  bees 
are  leaving  the  espalier,  they  have  missed  the  queen  I ! 
This  is  a  faithfid  description  of  a  swarm  sometimes,  for 
it  has  often  happened  to  myself. 

Bees  should  be  well  watched  dming  this  season,  otherwise 
many  swarms  will  be  lost.  I  am  of  opinion  that  among 
farmers  and  cottagers,  at  least  one-third  of  the  swarms  are 
lost  for  want  of  watching,  as,  contrary  to  the  usual  opinion, 
those  hives  that  have  no  bees  clustered  outside  are  much  the 
most  likely  to  swai-m. 

In  1844  I  had  an  old  stock,  the  bees  of  which  lay  out  for 
ten  days  or  more.  I  happened  to  have  another  very  weak 
stock,  which  I  examined,  and  found  only  about  a  hundred 
bees  m  the  crown  of  the  hive ;  I  discovered  the  queen,  and 
baring  caught  her  in  my  hand,  I  placed  her  on  the  board  of 
this  very  populous  hive.  The  gusu-ds  rushed  out  and  stopped 
her ;  at  first  they  were  feiy  much  inclined  to  fall  on  her,  but 
after  a  rigid  examination  of  her,  although  a  stranger,  they 
escorted  her  out  of  ray  sight  into  the  liive.  The  veiy  next 
morning  this  stock  swaniied;  and  no  doubt  they  had  no 
spare  queen  to  go  out  vrith  the  young  swann  before  this. 

Last  year,  on  a  Sunday,  a  man  in  my  employment  watched 
my  bees  about  mid-day.  Two  tine  swarms  came  off  from 
diflferent  hives  and  fonned  a  junction,  then  alighted  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  hives.  He  obseiwed  a  queen  on  the  out- 
side of  the  large  bunch,  and  having  seized  her  conveyed  her 
to  an  empty  hive,  about  five  yards  distant,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  liees  followed  her  and  were  safely  hived. 

In  May,  1843,  there  was  an  immense  fall  of  rain,  which 
lasted  all  the  month  until  June  lOth.  Duiing  this  tune 
there  was  little  swarming,  although  the  month  of  April  was 
most  favoiu'able.  A  great  many  stocks  died  from  want.  I 
had  one  which  had  swarmed  met  with  this  fate. 

When  a  swai'm  settles  on  a  low-  bush,  or  in  a  row  of  peas, 
they  are  easily  taken ;  but  they  more  often  fix  on  a  stout 
espalier,  or  large  branches  of  a  tree ;  it  is  then  to  brush 
them  off  as  gently  as  possible.  If  the  hiver  waits  too  long, 
they  wiU  take  a  second  flight,  and  then  they  will  get  into 
some  old  tree,  or  wall,  when  they  may  be  lost.  This  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  in  a  broiUng  siui. 

Swarms  are  very  apt  to  rettmi  to  the  hive  ;  I  had  one  in 
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the  suniimn'  of  l8iC  wliii'h  swarmeil  four  times  aiul  returned, 
althciugli  hived  tirice.  By  (ill  ineiuis  ehrtuge  the  hives,  and 
have  them  well  cleaned  with  boiling  hot  »ater  and  aired  in 
the  stni.  The  bees  are  most  capi-ieious  about  the  hives ; 
they  dislike  a  fusty  hive. 

In  l(^■i3.  Jlay  being  very  wet,  about  the  last  day  a  swarm 
came  oti';  it  was  cold  niul  sliowery,  therefore  a  most  unlikely 
day,  anil  the  swarm  took  to  the  hive  immediately.  On  my 
looking  at  the  stock  from  which  they  came,  I  found  no  less 
than  two  young  queens  standing  at  the  entrance ;  after  a 
few  miimtes  they  walked  into  the  hive.  On  the  ground  I 
found  alio\it  two  hundred  young  bees,  apparently  not  two 
hours  old ;  they  had  attempted  to  take  wing,  but  were  so 
wealc  that  they  feU  near  the  hive;  I  tirmly  beUeve  they  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  queens  above-mentioned.  I  collected 
neai-ly  all  these  bees,  and  replaced  them  willi  my  own  hand. 
The  weather  continued  so  tempestuous  untd  the  middle  of 
June  that  the  other  swann  never  came  oti';  indeed,  1  was 
obhged  to  feed  several  stocks  to  prevent  tlieir  being  stai-ved. 

The  custom  of  beating  tiu  kettles,  or  pans,  when  bees  are 
swarmiug,  is  the  greatest  piece  of  folly  imagiuable,  unless  to 
show  the  prescriptive  riglit  of  the  owner  to  follow  them.  The 
noise  often  drives  the  queen  back.  I  never  knew  an  instance 
of  a  swarm  not  settling^!)'*'  near  the  place,  but  beware  of  a 
Sfcoinl  /Hi/hl.  When  bees  have  settled,  and  they  find  no  hive 
to  ascend  into,  particidarly  if  there  be  a  scorcliing  sun,  they 
will  soon  look  out  for  some  old  tree,  or  fly  oti',  perhaps,  a 
mile.  Three  years  ago  I  saw  a  swarm  whicli  bad  Hown 
nearly  fom"  miles,  and  they  at  last  met  with  a  vermin  trap, 
and  settled  in  it.  They  had  made  the  trap  full  of  combs. 
The  reason  so  many  swai-ras  are  lost  is,  that  they  swarm 
sometimes,  and  settle  in  some  qtiiet  corner,  all  in  the  space 
of  four  or  five  minutes.  The  o^vner  comes  into  the  garden 
just  at  tlie  time  when  tliey  are  taking  their  second Jliijhl,  and 
then,  bon  voijMie,  as  the  French  say.  He  may  ring  his  pans 
and  kettles  now  to  no  purpose,  if  a  constant  watch  be  not 
kept.  Every  bush  and  tree,  and  green  peas  in  rows,  ought 
to  be  seai'ched  two  or  three  times  a  day.  I  found  a  swarm 
one  morning  at  10  o'clock  taking  tlieir  flight  from  a  row  of 
peas,  when  they  had  been  out  all  iiiyht,  and  followed  them 
nearly  a  mile,  and  they  got  into  a  hollow  tree,  and  were  lost. 
It  was  a  second  or  late  swarm. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  bees  ai-e  most  capricious.  I  hived 
a  swarm  on  the  31st  of  July,  1810,  for  my  friend  Jlajor 
Bridgham,  in  the  Island  of  .Tersey.  On  the  ne.\t  day  I 
went  to  his  garden  to  see  how  they  went  on,  and  I  found  the 
bees  in  a  most  irritable  state.  At  length  they  swarmed 
again,  took  a  flight  about  three  hundred  yards,  settling  in 
the  butt  of  an  apple  tree.  On  examining  the  hive  they  left, 
I  found  that  the  layers  of  straw  had  been  sewed  with  tarry 
twine,  and  they  had  deserted  it.  We  were  obliged  to  hive 
them  in  a  common  small  packing  box,  haWng  nothing  else 
at  hand. 

[To  be  cottliutted.) 


YORKSHIRE    ASSOCIATION   FOR    THE 
niPROYEMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

Pon.TRY  shows  have  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  North  of  Etigland.  In  Yorkshu'e,  each  town 
!  has  had  its  separate  society,  and  its  annual  exhibition.  At 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfleld,  and  Keighley,  in 
turn,  the  neighliouring  amateurs  and  breeders  have  met  for 
competition.  These  meetings  excite  emulation,  and  the 
fancy  has  spread,  and  is  spreading  to  such  an  extent,  that  a 
society  has  been  formed  for  the  wiiole  county,  to  show  once 
a  year,  at  the  principal  towns  alternately,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  to  amalgamate  forces,  and  bring  iuto  competition  the 
stocks  of  all. 

The  first  show  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Fading 
School,  in  Halifax,  on  the  12th  and  l;3th  instant.  The 
building  is  well  lighted,  and  ui  all  respects  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  Rows  of  good-sized  pens  were  ranged  around 
the  walls,  and  five  jjarallel  hues  ran  at  equal  distances  from 
one  end  of  the  buikluig  to  the  other,  with  ample  .space  for 
the  spectators  between.  In  these  receptacles  were  exhibited 
between  :)00  and  400  lots  of  fowl,  in  the  highest  possiijle 
condition,  and  of  every  variety  of  breed,  from  the  largest 
Cochni  to  the  most  duninutive  bantam.  The  exhibition  is 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  have  been  most  successfid,  and 


indeed  to  have  become  already  second  only  to  Birmingham. 
The  utmost  pains  were  taken  by  the  connnittee  aiul  their 
indefatigable  Honorary  Secretai-y,  JMr.  H.  W.  Heaton,  to  give 
cclal  to  the  first  exhibition  of  their  society,  and  we  congratu- 
late them  on  the  success  of  their  labours,  and  hope  that  it 
will  lead  to  increasing  excellence  in  tlieir  future  shows. 

(-)ur  readers  will,  no  doubt,  expect  some  account  of  the 
difl'erent  classes,  and  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they 
vaiied  somewhat  in  point  of  merit.  In  the  Cochin  China 
class,  which  we  may  probably  say  has  now  become  the 
fashionable  breed,  there  \va,s  a  numerous  entry,  and  some 
very  fine  specimens  were  showii.  .^s  a  proof  of  the  in- 
creasing favour  deservedly  bestowed  upon  these  fine  fowls, 
we  may  state  that  several  pens  were  claimed,  and  others  sold 
at  high  prices.  There  were  birds  of  all  colours,  from  the 
purest  milk-wiiite  to  black,  and  we  never  saw  so  numerous  a 
class  containing  so  few  indifferent  bii-ds,  although  un- 
doubteiUy  none  of  them  were  quite  equal  to  the  best  pen 
shown  at  Bu-mingham. 

In  Dorkings,  some  very  beautiful  and  very  fine  bhds  were 
exhibited,  and  they  were  quite  suthcient  in  numbers  to  shew 
that  this  most  useful  breed  of  poultry  has  its  admirers 
among  the  amateurs  of  Yorksliire. 

The  Spanish  class  was  undoubtedly  the  creaiu  of  this  ex- 
hibition. That  at  Birmingham  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
it,  either  in  quality  or  quantity,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
tliat  such  a  ihsplay  of  a  class  of  poultry,  at  once  useful  and 
ornamental,  was  never  before  got  together. 

The  good  old  EngUsh  game  fowl,  although  no  longer  kept 
for  the  brutid  purpose  of  cock-fighting,  have  still  their  ad- 
mirers, and  were  well  represented  at  Halifax.  For  beauty, 
variety,  and  closeness  of  plumage,  and  neatness  of  appear- 
ance, there  are  no  fowls  which  beat  the  game,  and  then- 
utility  is  equal  to  their  beauty. 

The  feathered  fowl,  here  called  gold  and  silver  pheasants, 
and  Chittaprats,  or  Bolton  Greys,  are  emphatically  the  York- 
shire breeds.  They  .are  kept  ali];e  by  rich  and  poor,  and 
many  excellent  specimens  may  be  seen  running  about  the 
cottages  of  the  mechanics  and  artizans  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
different  towns,  .is  "  poor  meu's  fowls,"  they  claim  our  best 
attention,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  see  a  goodly  number  of 
them  exhibited.  In  each  class  there  were  some  first-rate 
pens,  and  we  should  suggest  to  the  society  that,  at  then" 
future  exhibitions,  tliey  might  well  permit  labouring  men  to 
exhibit  gratuitously.  The  Malays  struck  us  to  be  the  most 
uidifferent  class  of  all. 

There  were  some  cmious  birds  exhibited  in  the  mixed 
class,  which  is  always  interesting  to  the  amateur  and 
the  naturalist.  The  pert  and  saucy  little  bantams  were  of 
every  variety ;  black  and  white,  gold  and  silver  spangled, 
Nanldns,  and  siUc  fowl,  all  were  here,  and  some  of  them,  let 
us  add,  sold  for  a  good  price. 

The  turkies  and  geese  were  few,  but  good,  and  the  ducks 
were  a  numerous  and  very  excellent  assemblage. 

In  the  class  of  "  extra  stock,"  some  of  the  finest  fowls  in 
the  budding  were  exliibited,  although  of  course  not  for  com- 
petition. 

We  regret  to  have  to  add,  that  this  very  successful  exhibi- 
tion was  not  patronised  by  the  public  so  well  as  it  desen'ed. 
There  were  amateurs  in  jilenty,  but  the  general  company 
was  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  possible  that  the  committee  made  a  mistake  in  not 
having  fixed  their  first  meeting  for  some  of  the  larger  towns, 
but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  we  hope  it  will  be  otherwise  for 
the  future,  and  that  a  society,  wiiich  has  got  up  so  interest- 
ing an  exhibition  and  is  calculated  to  do  so  much  good,  will 
receive  ample  support,  as  well  from  the  public  as  from 
amateurs. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ceonothuses  (Queen  Mah). — Ceonothus  diaarwatus  and  papiUosus 
are  believed  to  be  quite  hardy  for  the  open  slirubbery  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  unless  your  situation  is  very  favourable  "  four  miles  north 
of  London,"  a  very  liard  winter  will  kill  them  down  to  the  ground.  We 
have  had  them  both  so  killed,  hut  the  plants  were  very  young.  They  are 
excellent  for  a  north  wall,  and  we  would  give  them  a  slight  proiectioa 
the  first  few  years,  and  try  them  without  a  wall.  Rihcs  Gov  don't  anus  is 
as  hardy  as  a  black  currant.  It  is  a  fine  cross-bred  plant  by  our  contri- 
butor, ?.Ir.  Heaton.  It  is  very  rare,  and  a  had  sii^n  for  a  Olycine,  or 
Wistaria  sinensis  to  tlower  the  first  three  years  after  planting.  It  is 
only  when  young  plants  of  this  are  in  a  bad  condition  that  we  recommend 
them  to  be  cut  low  down.  If  you  cut  about  two  feet  from  the  tops  it  will 
do.    The  Mule  Pink  is  certainly  more  easy  to  propagate  from  layers  than 
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from  plpinirs.    Tlie  same  reply  applies  to  the  common  pink,  clove,  cir- 
natlon,  and  all  others  of  the  family. 

Climbers  fj.  /..).— Yes,  the  Cobica  scandcm  will  make  a  very  good 
channc  in  place  of  the  canary  creeper  for  the  south  side  of  your  house. 
It  is  aUvava  hest  to  make  such  chauges  with  plants  that  we  can  turn  out 
every  year.  Nothina  is  more  tiresome,  or  shows  less  mjcnuity,  than  to 
see  thi  old  arrangcnient  over  and  over  again.  Sow  the  seeds  ofCaba-a 
directly  in  a  strong  heat,  two  or  three  seeds  in  a  sixty-pot,  anil  never 
think  of  transplanting  them ;  but  keep  two  of  the  strongest  plants  in 
each  pot,  and  in  three  weeks  after  they  are  up,  turn  the  ball  entire  into 
the  next  sized  pots  ;  then  they  never  get  a  check,  and  they  tlower  much 
sooner.  Young  Cobceas  being  sure  to  run  up  with  single  stems,  you 
must  keep  topping  them,  as  you  would  kidney  beans,  until  yon  hav-e  at 
least  six  or  seven  stems  from  near  the  ground;  this  also  makes  them 
flower  sooner.  But  old  plants  of  Coba=a  flower  far  better,  and  much 
sooner,  than  the  best  young  ones,  and  they  keep  over  the  winter  easier 
than  a  geranium.  „,   r,    r  ,,  * 

Chilled  Eggs.— .4  trustworthy  correspondent,  W.  P.  L.,  says,  A, 
an  encouragement  to  amateur  fowl  breeders,  allow  me  to  mention  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  occurred  in  my  poultry  yard  within  the  last  week. 
To  my  horror,  a  short  time  since,  when  I  paid  my  matutinal  visit,  1 
found  a  sitting-hen  off  the  eggs,  and  on  another  nest— tlie  eggs  quite 
cold  stone  cold'  Still,  as  it  wanted  onlv  three  days  of  the  allotted 
twentv-one,  I  placed  her  on  again,  '  hoping  against  hope."  You  can 
imagine  my  pleasure  at  finding,  this  morning,  the  whole  brood  ot  rare 
Cochins  to  have  burst  their  bonds,  and  entered  the  first  stage  of  vitality 
with  unwonted  vigour." 

Bees  —R.  A.  says:—"  On  the  first  of  Julv,  IS5I,  one  of  my  hives  sent 
forth  a  prime  swarm  (consisting,  as  usual,  of  both  drones  and  workers), 
which  was  hived  in  one  of  Tavlor's  bar-hives.  About  three  weeks  after, 
the  bees  of  this  swarm  beginning  to  cluster  at  the  entrance,  the  slides 
were  withdrawn;  but.  as  the  bees  refused  to  ascend  into  the  upper  box, 
they  were  again  replaced  on  the  first  of  August,  under  tlie  impression 
that  they  had  been  withdrawn  too  soon.  On  the  2nd,  however,  a 
little  after  noon,  upon  going  to  look  at  the  bees,  I  became  convinced  at 
once  that  a  swarm  had  gone  off;  no  clustering  was  observable  as  in  the 
morning  and  on  previous  dars,  and,  on  looking  through  the  windows, 
the  hive  appeared  to  be  nearlv  depopulated.  But  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  most  singular  was,  that  not  a  single  drone  was  to  be  seen  either 
inside  or  out  of  the  hive,  although  thev  had  been  numerous  before  ;  had 
they  been  massacred,  as  is  usual  about  this  period,  I  should  no  doubt 
have  found  some  about  the  stand,  or  on  the  ground,  but  not  one  was 
visible.  From  all  these  circumstances,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
cast  must  have  been  thrown.  Now,  as  I  only  possessed  another  stock 
(the  parent  one),  situate  some  100  yards  off,  and  m  which  the  drones 
were  not  numerous,  and  as  no  other  bees  were  kept  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  me,  I  became  apprehensive  lest  the  impregnation  of  the  young  queen 
should  be  retarded,  or,  perhaps,  not  take  place  at  all  (at  all  events  not 
that  season).  I  regret  to  sav  that  I  omitted  to  observe  whether  any 
youn"  bees  were  hatched  in  due  course  (certainly  no  drones  were),  and, 
indeed,  I  thought  no  more  about  the  matter  until  within  three  weeks 
a"o  w'hen  I  happened  to  be  present  when  two  drone  nymphs  were 
brought  out  of  the  hive,  and  again  to-day  (Feb.  22)  when  a  small  but 
per/ert  drone,  still  alive,  was  brought  out  ;  it  was  of  rather  a  light 
colour,  having  apparently  only  just  left  its  cell."  In  all  probability  the 
decrease  of  numbers  in  your  hive  was  caused  by  the  expulsion  ol  the 
drones,  and  not  bv  a  cast  leaving  the  box  so  early  as  thirty  days  after 
thev  had  been  hived.  The  young  bees  (which  upon  close  inspection  will 
be  found  to  be  in  some  way  imperfect;  that  are  now  brought  out  of  the 
hive  is  an  indication  of  the  stock  being  in  a  good  state,  and  breeding 
going  on.  Naturalists  arc  not  agreed  upon  the  other  subjects  on  which  , 
you  ask  our  opinion.  i 

Tde  iNIonEL.— ir.  M.  writes  as  follows.  "  A  correspondent  of  yours  ] 
says,  jMorels  do  not  grow  commonly  in  this  country  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes.  They  grow  in  great  abundance  here  (Necton,  Norfolk).  We 
have  gathered  a  Morel  here,  recorded  above  eight  ounces  in  weight.  The 
growth  was  encouraged  by  whelming  a  flower-pot  over  it,  the  ho.e  at 
bottom  being  filled  up."  ... 

The  JIoeel.— Another  correspondent  (J.  K.  T.),  asks  fora  desciiption 
of  it,  and  we  give  the  following  from  Withering.  "  The  Jlorel  ^Phallus 
esciilentiis  has  an  agreeable  smcl'.  Stem  hollow,  naked,  white,  one  to 
two  inches  high,  half  to  one  inch  diameter.  Pilem  (cap;  huffy  or  brown- 
ish, entirely  united  to  the  stem,  from  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  to  that  of  a 
swan's  egg';  cells  very  large,  angular  like  a  honey-corah.  Found  about 
May  in  woods  and  hedges,  in  loamy  soil,  not  unfrequent." 

Pe.\t  Eaeth. — .-in  .4iii«(eur  writes  to  us  thus:— "There  is  nothing 
about  which  I  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  any  real  information 
than  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  American  plants  can  be  grown  to 
flourish,  where  the  true  peat  from  Wimbledon  or  Bagshot  cannot  be 
obtained.  Is  there  no  process  by  which  peat  of  an  inferior  description 
could  be  made  suitable?  There  is  peat  in  my  immediate  vicinity  which 
is  by  no  means  adverse  to  all  vegetation,  for  .though  no  heath  grows  on 
it)  it  is  well  covered  with  cotton  grass,  orchises,  the  grass  of  Parnassus, 
the  polygala.  centaury,  and  others.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  too  damp, 
and  to  have  too  little'sand,  for  American  plants,  as  you  will  judge  by  the 
specimen  sent.  If,  however,  these  are  its  only  real  defects,  could  they 
not  be  remedied?  If  the  peat  were  ridged  and  well  turned  over  for 
eighteen  months,  and  mixed  largely  with  sand  and  silver-sand,  would  it 
then  be  fit  for  use,  or  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  peat  itself 
which  is  deleterious,  and  which  no  pains  or  admixture  will  overcome  ?  " 
Yours  is  so  common  a  case,  that  we  have  given  it  more  than  usual  space 
and  attention.  The  soil  you  sent  is  totally  different  from  the  peat  soil  of 
places  abounding  in  heath  [Erica),  and  approaches  very  closely  to  that 
bog  earth  so  abounding  in  vegetable  matter  as  to  be  consumable  as  fuel. 
Every  ten  parts  of  it,  when  quite  dry,  we  find  contain  three  parts  of  vege- 
table matter.  This  is  not  so  much  as  is  contained  by  the  fuel-bog-soil, 
hut  still  is  a  great  excess.  Besides,  we  fear  that  it  contains  too  much 
oxide  of  iron.  However,  it  abounds  in  flbry  matter,  and  much  siliceous 
sand,  so  that  it  justifies  a  trial,  and  if  you  mix  it  with  sharp  drift  sand  in 
the  proportion  of  one  barrow  load  of  "the  bog-soil  to  one  barrow  load  of 
sand,  and  have  it  turned  over  ten  or  twelve  times  for  a  tear,  it  may  answer. 
Cochin-china  Fowls  (/.  Rogeri^.—Wr'M  to  Mr.  Punchard,  Blum's 
Util,  Haverhill,  SaffolS. 


Canker  IN  the  Apple  (Longvitle). — This  disease  arises  from  such 
dissimilar  causes,  as  old  age,  stagnant  water  in  the  soil,  bruises,  S;c., 
that  it  is  impossible  to  state  a  remedy.  All  that  we  said  last  week  about 
canker  in  the  pear  (page  3lil),  is  applicable  to  the  same  disease  in  the 
apple. 

Dahlia  Boots  (W.  G.).— Keeping  these  in  the  shade  for  twenty  days 
after  taking  them  up  was  not  sufficient  to  dry  them ;  and  then  putting 
them  into  a  loft,  and  never  looking  at  themuntil  the  end  of  February,  was 
about  the  most  careless  treatment  you  could  adopt.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  storing  ;  and  the  storing  is  best  in  a  single  layer 
covered  with  very  dry  sand,  in  a  very  dry,  cool  place,  where  you  can  fre- 
quently examine  them,  and  remove  any  tubers  which  become  mouldy 
or  decayed. 

BoT.ixY  (J.  B.  JI/.;  .—Study  Henfrey's  Outlines  of  Botamj,  and  Smith's 
Introduction  to  Botany. 

Poultrv-yaed  [Q—d). — We  should  have  the  yard  laid  down  partly 
with  common  grass  seeds,  appropriate  to  the  soil,  and  partly  with  gravel. 
There  ought  to  be  a  corner  suppUed  with  coal-ashes  and  limy  rubbish, 
in  which  the  fowls  may  bask,  and  from  which  they  may  obtain  materials  for 
their  egg-shells.  You  are  quite  correct  in  sheltering  your  dwarf  pear- 
trees.  \\'e  should  keep  the  shelter  on  by  day,  as  well  as  by  night,  except 
in  cold  weather,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  blossom-buds  bursting. 
So  soon  as  these  burst  you  must  uncover  in  the  day-time,  except  in 
frosty  or  inclement  weather. 

Old  Fuchsias  Beeakisg  in  the  Dark,  &c.  [J.  ii.).— See  Mr. 
Fish's  paper  to-day.  . 

General  Management  of  Cactus  Tribe  (Jfitd).— Grow  and  npen 
shoots  in  summer ;  keep  dry  and  at  rest  in  winter ;  watei;  in  spring,  when 
showing,  and  when  in  blooni.  See  a  long  article  by  Blr.  Fish  not  long  ago. 
Peach  or  Apricot  on  Back  M'all  op  Conservatory  {Ibid). — 
"  Where  there  is  a  walk  all  round,  border  two  feet  wide,  length  ten  feet, 
depth  two  feet."  In  this  circumstance  you  will  succeed  better  with  a 
peach  than  with  an  apricot ;  but  a  Belleparde  peach,  or  a  IVIoorpark 
apricot,  could  only  do  well  by  your  keeping  the  house  low  in  temperature 
in  winter,  seldom'raisitig  it  above  40°  by  fire-heat.  If  you  ranged  from  45° 
to  30°.  you  would  expand  the  blossoms  prematurely,  and  then  in  spring 
you  woiild  require  a  higher  temperature  than  would  suit  the  generabty 
of  greenhouse  plants.  By  keeping  a  cool  temperature  in  winter,  your 
trees  would  open  their  blossoms  about  a  fortnight,  or  more,  earlier  than 
in  the  open  air ;  and,  provided  your  greenhouse  plants  did  not  shade  the 
tree  in  summer,  we  believe  you  would  succeed  well,  provided  the  bottom 
of  your  border  was  open,  or  well  drained.  Still,  we  would  say  yes  to 
your  enquiry,  likewise,  as  to  planting  such  a  wall  with  ornamental  plants, 
as  your  house  would  maintain  more  of  a  unity  of  expression  ;  and  for 
choice,  we  would  direct  you  to  what  was  said  last  season  about  oranges 
for  such  a  place,  and  to  what  was  said  last  week  about  camellias,  and,  if 
these  did  not  suit  you.  then  there  is  the  Acacia  armata,  beautiful  with  its 
green  foliage  at  all  times,  and  its  golden  yellow  in  winter  and  spring ; 
and  then  there  are  many  creepers,  such  as  the  passifioras;  and  last,  not 
least,  you  might  render'the  back  of  your  wall  quite  unique  by  covering 
it  with  the  stronger-growing  cactus,  such  as  speciosissimus ;  while  in 
front  of  them,  in  the  border,  you  might  plant  the  smaller  sorts.  How 
nice  such  a  wall  would  look  covered  with  speciosissimus,  and  every 
here  and  there  a  bunch  grafted  in  of  the  truncatum,  Russellianum,  &c. 

May  Camellias  be  Cut-in  feeely  (T.  S.  SfocA. .— Yes.  See  what 
was  said  last  week.  They  will  stand  it  freely,  if  you  can  give  them  a 
close,  moist  atmosphere,'  and  a  higher  temperature  afterwards.  The 
easiest  mode  of  propagating  Camellias,  is  by  grafting  on  nice  young 
stocks  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  placing  them  in  a  nice,  sweet  hotbed. 
Cuttings  are  easiest  struck  now  before  growth  has  commenced,  or  early  in 
autumn,  after  growth  is  consolidated;  each  bud,  by  splitting  the  wood  up 
the  middle,  will  make  a  cutting,  but  it  must  have  time.  Liquid-manure 
to  Camellias  in  flower,  must  be  given  more  sparingly  now  than  when 
the  plants  are  commencing  growth,  as  if  too  powerful,  the  buds  will  be 
thrown  off,  or  the  blooms  will  be  blotched.  Err  on  the  safe  side  at  all 
times.  If  you  had  mentioned  your  manure  medium,  we  could  have  ad- 
vised you  better.  One  ounce  of  guano,  and  two  ounces  of  super-phosphate 
of  lime,  would  do  for  a  four-gallon  pail.  A  shovelful  of  soot  would  do 
for  a  thirty-six  gallon  barrel.  We  use  it  stronger  at  other  times.  Two 
or  three  spadesful  of  horse  or  cow-dung  would  do  for  a  similar  barrel, 
after  the  rankness  was  gone.  It  is  the^most  economical  mode  to  make 
up  a  barrel  rather  strong  and  dilute  it  as  used— but  err  on  the  safe  side, 

Wall-Tkees  Dying  (.4  Young  Gardener).— Tray  do  not  blame  your 
wall,  neither  the  aspect.  If  your  trees  do  not  thrive,  be  assured  neither 
of  the  former  are  to  blame.  The  whole  is  self-evident  ;  what  you  term 
"  soil"  is  not  befitting  the  trees,  perhaps  naturally  infertile,  or  of  wrong 
texture,  or  deficient  in  organic  matter.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  best  to 
obtain  professional  advice  from  those  of  long  standing  in  their  profession. 
Tulip  Bed  (.The  Wife  of  a  Clergyman).— The  tulips  will  flower  a 
month  earlier  than  you  expect,  and  if  you  sow  the  Nemophilasjiou-  over 
the  tulips  they  will 'just  succeed  the  tulips,  and  no  more,  but  if  you  can 
collect  seedlings  of  them  about  the  garden  from  self-sown,  or  otherwise, 
last  autumn,  and  plant  them  thickly  among  the  tulips,  they  will  be  in 
bloom  by  the  end  of  April,  and  ready  to  come  off  along  with  the  tulips, 
or  sooner,  to  make  room  for  the  summer  crop.  Cliirldas  n  ill  not  do  over 
any  of  the  spring  bulbs  ;  thev  grow  "  too  high  and  branchy,"  as  you  say. 
BosES  Again  [J.  P.  P.  H.).— Make  a  selection  from  our  lists  of  -Ayr- 
shire and  evergreen  climbing  roses,  adding  The  Garland,  alias  Madame 
d'.irl/leu,  and  the  Crimson  Bovrsatttt,  and  we  could  do  no  more  for  you. 
Hybridizing  {One  who  knows  you).— IS  you  really  do  know  us,  you 
must  know,  also,  that  we  do  not  willingly  put  our  spoon  into  another 
man's  pot.  If  you  had  read  attentively  one-half  of  what  we  wrote,  you 
would  have  kno'wn  that  Dr.  Herbert  had  given  four  cases  which  proved 
the  direct  contrary.  We  all  of  us  know  so  very  little  of  these  things, 
that  it  is  foolish  to 'deduce  guiding  rules  yet,  certainly  not  from  anything 
we  know  of  about  the  cactus  family.  There  is  not  a  nian  on  earth  who 
can  make  out  a  species  from  a  variety  in  any  of  the  sections,  that  is  all. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


MARCH  18—34,  1852. 


Tb  Princess  Louisa  born,  1848. 

F  jTurkey  lays. 

S  Marsh  Bliirigold  flowers. 

Sdn  4th,  or  MiDLENT  Sunday. 

M  [Sun's  declination,  0"^  4y'  n. 

To  Ivy  Berries  ripe. 

\V  I 
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t  Moon 

u.&s. 
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bef.  Sun. 

Barometer. 
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Wind. 

Rain  in  In. 

29.802  —  29.648 
29.657  —  29.344 
29. 34.'>  — 29.340 
29.310  —  29.232 
29. 108  — 23.753 
29.278  — 28.995 
29.589—29.281 
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56—41 
51  —  39 
50—34 

S. 
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s.w. 
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s.w. 
s.w. 

10 

33 

03 
44 
13 

02 
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6 

4 

2 

V 
57 
53 
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9 
11 

13 
14 
16 
IS 

5  51 

6  11 
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6  a. 54 

7  69 
9      5 

10     12 

37 
28 

® 

2 
3 
4 

8      8 
7     60 
7     32 

7     M 
6     66 
6    37 
6    19 

Day  of 
Year. 


78 
79 
80 

81 

82 
83 
84 


Meteoeologt  op  tbb  Wbek.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during;  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures of  these  days  are  50.8'' and  34.5=' respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  69",  occurred  on  the  20th  in  1836;  and  the  lowest  cold,  18°  on  the  18th 
in  1850.    During  the  period  113  days  were  tine,  and  on  62  rain  fell. 


BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

CEOWFOOTS — RANnNCULACES. 
KANUNOULDS. 

{Continued  from  page  34:0.) 
Section  with  Leaves  Cut  ok  Lobed. 

Ranunculus  acris  :  Upright  Meadow  Crowfoot;  Butter- 
cups. 

Description. — This  is  a  perennial.  Boot  rather  tuberous, 
with  many  long,  simple,  white,  fibres.  Stem  two  feet  high, 
erect,  cylinth-ical,  hollow,  leafy,  clothed  mth  close-pressed 
hairs  or  bristles  ;  much  branched  above,  and  many-flowered. 
Root  leaves  on  long  upright  hairy  footstalks,  with  three  or  five 
deep  lobes ;  lobes  variously  subdivided  and  cut,  more  or 
less  hairy,  deep-purple  at  jwints  of  segments ;  stem-leaves 
nearly  stalkless,  but  sheathing  the  joints,  with  fewer  and 
narrower  segments  ;  uppermost  stem-leaves  much  smaller,  in 
three  nai'row  entire  lobes;  sometimes  simple  and  narrow. 
Flowers  bright  yellow,  on  round  even  stalks,  covered  with 
close  hairs,  and  not  fun-owed.  Cali/.v  hairy,  spreading, 
colom'ed,  deciduous.  Neetary  covered  by  a  scale.  Seeds 
flatly  convex,  liliC  tliose  of  the  Vetch,  smooth,  brown,  with  a 
small,  slightly  curved  point. 

Places  where  found. — \'ery  common  in  meadows  and  pas- 
tures. It  is  found  in  wet  spots,  even  on  our  loftiest  moun- 
t;iins,  but  becomes  there  single -flowered  and  small. 

Time  of  flowering. — June  and  July. 

History. — A  double  variety  is  known  in  our  gardens  as 
Double-yellow  Bachelors  Buttons.  Its  juices  are  so  acrid, 
that  gathering  the  plant,  and  caiTying  it  some  distance  in 
the  naked  hand,  causes  tlie  skin  in  contact  with  it  to  be  in- 
flamed. Sheep  and  goats  eat  it,  but  cows,  horses,  and  pigs, 
reject  it,  except  bai-d  pressed  by  hunger,  and  then  they  will 
only  nibble  ofl'the  points  of  the  youngest  shoots,  which  ai'e 
less  acrid  than  the  older  growths.  'When  made  into  hay  it 
loses  its  acridity,  but  is  too  woody  to  aflbrd  much  nourish- 
ment. The  name  of  Buttercups,  applied  commonly  to  the 
flowei-s  of  this  and  of  some  other  species,  arose  from  tlie 
erroneous  opinion  that  tlie  yellow  colour  given  to  butter  by 
rich  pasturage  is  occasioned  by  these  flowers  so  usually 
found  there. 

Ranunculus  arvensis  :  Com  Crowfoot. 

Description. — It  is  an  annual.  Boot  fibrous.  Herbage  of 
a  pale  shining  green,  nearly  smooth.  Stem  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  high,  erect,  in  a  favourable  soil  much  branched,  cylin- 
drical, leafy,  downy  at  top.  Leaves  alternate,  the  upper  ones 
partly  opposite,  aU  once  or  twice  divided  in  a  three-fold 
manner,  with  narrow-spesir-head,  bluntish,  mostly  entire, 
rather  fleshy  segments.  Flowers  small,  leraou-coloured, 
sohtary,  on  simple  stalks  opposite  to  the  leaves.  Calyx 
spreading,  narrow,  hairy,  yellowish.  Petals  reversed  egg- 
shaped.  Seeds  large,  each  with  an  upriglit  awl-shaped  point, 
tlieir  fiat  sides  densely  armed  with  numerous,  sharp,  pro- 
minent prickles.  • 


Places  lokere  found. — Common  in  corn-fields. 

Time  of  flowering. — June  to  August. 

History. — It  is  a  violent  poison.  Three  ounces  of  its 
juice  killed  a  dog  in  four  minutes.  Yet  in  Italy,  slieep  and 
other  animals  ai'e  said  to  eat  it,  although  it  is  so  acrid  as  to 
cause  choho  and  inflammation  of  tlie  stomach.  In  Britain 
this  is  not  known  to  occur,  perhaps  because  the  plant  is 
chiefly  found  in  corn-fields,  where  cattle  are  not  admitted 
until  the  stems  are  dead  or  dying.  In  the  eases  of  sheep 
poisoned  by  it  in  Italy,  pouring  vinegar  down  their  tln-oats 
was  found  to  be  the  best  remedy.  Not  being  very  luxuriant, 
it  is  not  a  formidable  weed,  but  being  most  frequent  on  poor 
soils,  it  has  received  the  name  of  Huugerweed,  in  some 
districts.  Its  poisonous  qualities  should  make  cultivators 
careful  to  destroy  it.  Parkinson  says  that  the  decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  the  field  Crowfoot  heajeth  scabs  and  the  itch, 
but  tliey  must  not  be  sufl'ered  to  remain  long  upon  the 
places  ;  it  is  likewise  used,  he  adds,  to  check  the  falling  off 
of  the  hair,  the  head  being  washed  witli  it  wai-med,  and 
after  two  or  three  hours  washed  oft"  with  fi-esh  warm  water. 

Banuncut.us  hedeeaceus  :  Iv^-like  Crowfoot;  Ivy-leaved 
Crowfoot ;  Ivy-leaved  Water  Crowfoot. 


Description. — Tins,  a  perennial,  is  a  little,  smooth,  branch- 
ing, creeping  or  floatuig  herb,  sentUug  down  rootlets  from 
eacli  joint  of  its  hollow  leafy  stem.  Boots  nmnerous,  simple, 
whitish.  Leaves  shining,  rather  fleshy,  staUied,  opposite  or 
alternate,  with  three  or  five  shallow  lobes,  some  kidney- 
shaped  ;  their  colour  dai'k  green,  often  with  a  black  spot  ou 
the  disk;  leaf-stalks  flattened.  Floioers  small,  nitli  nai'row 
white  petals,  and  from  five  or  twelve  stomeus,  but  rai'ely  more 
than  seven.  .Vt'dary  a  yellowish,  naked  pore.  <S'(-«/s  swollen, 
mth  minute  transverse  wrinkles,  about  the  size  of  a  ^  etch 
seed. 

Places  where  found. — On  the  mud  of  shallow  ditches,  and 
slow  rivulets. 

Time  of  Jlowering. — May  to  August. 

History. — Ray,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Mapletoft,  says 
that  the  clear  liquid  made  from  a  handful  each  of  the  young 
tops  of  Alder  shoots,  I\7-leaved  Crowfoot,  and  Sage,  soaked 
all  night  in  white  wine,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  dropsical 
and  scorbutic  cases.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  state  how 
it  is  to  be  applied.     {Smith,  Withering,  Martyu,  Bay.) 


We  must  select  0110  more  letter  from  those  of  Dr.  James 
Anuersqn  before  we  pass  on  to  the  letters  from  others 
of  Mr.  Forsyth's  correspondents,  and  we  select  it  be- 
cause it  throws  considerable  liglit  upon  a  controversy 
which  engaged  very  much  of  the  attention  of  gardeners 
and  naturalists  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 


tury. In  17'.)7,  Dr.  Anderson  removed  from  Scotland, 
and  settled  at  Isleworth,  near  London,  where  he  became, 
more  even  than  previously,  immersed  within  a  circle  of 
literary  and  scientific  friends,  who,  like  himself,  de- 
lighted in  everything  connected  with  the  culture  of 
plants.     Just  at  tliis  li-ne,  Mr.  Forsyth  had  come  before 
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the  public  with  his  plaister  for  the  renovation  of  de- 
cayed trees,  and  as  we  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  find 
reasons  for  diii'ering  from  our  opinion  on  this  subject 
published  two  years  since,  we  may  be  excused  for  quoting 
wliat  we  tlien  stated.  Mr.  Porsytli  laid  claim  to  success 
in  his  research  after  this  sanitative  composition ;  for  he 
published  "  an  account  of  a  method  of  om-e  invented  and 
practised"  by  himself;  and  government  gave  liim 
i£l,500  for  the  discovery.  They  proposed  to  double  the 
sum  upon  certain  facts  being  established  by  liim ;  but 
in  the  meantime  Mr.  Knight,  tlie  late  president  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  slept  forth  in  the  discharge  of  a 
distasteful  public  duty— to  dispute  Mr.  Forsyth's  title  to 
any  reward.  We  have  had  occasion  to  examine  minutely 
into  the  merits  of  the  contest,  and  regi-et  to  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  composition  Mr.  Forsyth 
employed  was  borrowed  from  Hitt,  and  other  wxiters 
upon  the  cultivation  of  trees;  and  that  the  cures  he 
alleged  to  have  effected  were  not  of  the  extent  or  im- 
portance certified. 

The  plaister  trumpeted  abroad  by  Mr.  Forsyth  for  healing 
the  wounds  and  restoring  the  ^igom'  of  decayed  ti'ees  was 
thus  compounded.  One  bushel  of  fresh  cow-duntj  ;  half-a- 
bushel  of  lime  rubbish,  that  from  the  ceilings  of  rooms  is 
preferable,  or  powdered  chalk ;  half-  a-bushel  of  wood  -ashes  ; 
one- sixteenth  of  a  bushel  of  sand  ;  the  three  last  sifted  fine. 
The  whole  to  be  mixed  and  beaten  together  until  they  form 
a  fine  plaister. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  compound  sufficiently 
differing  from  other  compounds  recommended  by  his 
contemporaiies  and  predecessors  to  entitle  him  to  call 
it  his  invention ;  but,  supposing  that  an  arbitrat7  differ- 
ence in  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  suffices  to 
sustain  such  claims,  still  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of 
his  assertion,  that  that  composition  has  filled  with  young 
wood  the  hollow  trunks  of  timber  trees,  and  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  parts  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  which 
the  new  wood,  by  the  efficacious  power  of  his  "  poor 
tree's  plaister,"  had  been  made  to  incorporate  with  the 
old  ;  and  that  trees  so  cured  were  rendered  as  fit  for  the 
navy  as  though  they  had  never  been  injured  ?  Every 
gardener,  every  physiologist,  knows  that  this  could  not 
be  true.  New  wood  and  new  bark  may  be  induced  to 
grow  over  old  wood,  but  no  power,  no  application,  will 
induce  them  to  unite  to  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  Dr. 
Lettsom,  Dr.  Anderson,  and  others,  who  ought  to  have 
been  more  circumspect,  certified  that  Mr.  Forsyth's 
statements  contained  "  notliing  more  than  the  truth;" 
but  they  afterwards  either  acknowledged  that  they  did 
so  on  evidence  that  ought  not  to  have  been  deemed 
sufficient,  or  that  they  meant  no  more  than  to  testify  in 
favour  of  "  the  utility  "  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  plaister.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  every  application 
excluding  the  rain  and  air  from  a  tree's  wound  is  of 
great  "  utility."  It  is  also  quite  true  that  Mr.  Forsyth 
received  a  parliamentary  grant  of  money,  but  it  was 
granted  upon  inconclusive  evidence ;  and,  as  Mr.  Knight 
observes,  affords  a  much  better  proof  that  he  was  paid 
for  an  important  disooveiy  than  that  he  made  one.  The 
whole  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  between 
Mr.  Knight  and  Dr.  Lettsom,  can  be  referred  to  in  the 


T-ttb  and  TOth  volumes  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and  may  be  read  as  a  warning  how  literary  controversy 
should  not  be  conducted.  Dr.  Lettsom  had  rashly 
attested  to  the  truth  of  that  of  which  he  was  not  a  com- 
petent judge,  and  had  not  the  noble  candour  to  seek  a 
fair  examination ;  whilst  Mr.  Knight  pom'ed  forth  in- 
sinuations and  charges  in  a  wrathful  tone,  very  unbe- 
fitting either  a  philosopher  or  a  gentleman. 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy,  Mr.  Knight  very 
needlessly  charged  Dr.  Anderson  with  acting  from  in- 
terested motives,  and  with  having  written  the  chief 
portion  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  works.  This  Mr.  I'orsyth 
denies,  and  as  we  have  no  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
there  the  matter  must  rest.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  accepted  pai-agraphs  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Anderson, 
for  the  whole  of  that  suggested  in  the  following  letter, 
wiU  be  found  unacknowledged  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Ma- 
nagement of  Fruit  Trees. 

DR.   JAilES  ANDERSON  TO   ME.  FOKSYTH. 

Isleworth,  aoth  Jan.,  1803. 

Dear  Sir, — In  oiu  haste  not  to  miss  the  coach  I  luid  that 
we  forgot  the  vine  cutting,  which  I  send  along  ivith  this ;  if 
you  thhik  it  will  be  the  worse  for  being  out  of  the  groimd,  I 
can  spare  you  another,  if  you  choose  it,  after  the  frost  is 
gone. 

In  reflecting  on  the  passage  we  read  in  Mr.  Knight's 
pamphlet,  I  thiuk  you  should  quote  the  whole  of  that  para- 
graph, as  it  wiU  give  you  a  fine  opporttmity  of  answering 
his  question  veiy  handsomely,  which  you  may  do  somewhat 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"  I  feel  myself  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Knight  for  the  very 
handsome  compliment  he  has,  imintentiouaUy  it  is  true, 
here  paid  to  my  practice.  It  I  cotdd  be  vain  of  anything  of 
the  kind,  I  certainly  should  be  so  of  this,  because  it  comes 
from  one  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  intending  to  flatter, 
and  it  exhibits  my  plaster  in  a  much  more  conspicuous  Ught 
than  I  should  otherwise  perhaps  have  thought  of ;  I  there- 
fore shaU  answer  his  question  with  pleasm-e.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  is  put,  it  is  evident  that 
Blr.  K.  thinks  that  the  operation  of  cutting  over  a  decayed 
peach  tree  is  attended  with  so  much  danger  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  a  great  proportion  of  tliose  which  have 
been  so  cut  over  from  dying.  In  this  opinion  I  believe  he 
will  be  corroborated  by  a  great  majority  of  those  gardeners 
who  have  attempted  it  in  the  comtnon  mode  of  practice  ;  I 
have,  however,  the  pleasm'e  to  be  able  to  assure  him,  that 
from  the  time  that  I  apphed  my  salve  to  these  woimded 
trees,  which  is  now  a  great  many  years,  it  escapes  my  recol- 
lection, and  that  of  others  who  have  been  constantly 
employed  in  the  gardens  of  Kensington,  if  a  simjle  tree, 
whether  apricot,  peach,  or  nectarine,  has  tUed  from  being 
cut  over  when  under  my  mode  of  management,  altho'  on 
some  occasions  that  operation  has  been  performed  under 
circumstances   extremely  tmfavom'able,   in   paiticidar  fom" 

trees jjeach  [and  so  on,  naming  the  paiticular  kinds 

of  fruit  trees  that  were  dug  out  and  laid  upon  the  heap  of 
mould  exposed  to  the  frost,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
them].  Nor  is  it  a  fen-  only  of  these  kinds  of  trees  that 
have  been  cut  down  by  me  and  renewed;  for  I  find,  upon  a 
smvey  made  with  a  view  to  answer  this  question,  that  there 
are  now  growing  in  Kensington  gardens  no  fewer  than 
(sixty)  peach,  nectafine,  and  ajiricot  trees  that  have  been  so 
cut  down  and  renewed,  and  which  are  now  m  as  flourishing 
a  state  as  I  coidd  wish  trees  of  that  sort  to  be.  Neither 
were  these  operations  performed  in  secret,  or  mth  a  view  to 
concealment  of  any  sort,  but  openly,  under  the  eye  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  gardeners  employed  in  that  ground, 
who  have  all  had  opportunities  of  observing  every  step  in 
the  progress  of  these  expeiiments,  if  they  chose  it. 

"  As  to  the  allegations  of  ilr.  Iv.,  that  if  such  decayed  trees 
have  actually  set  out  new  shoots  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
from  the  roots  oidy,  and  nowhere  else — the  short  answer  to 
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this  is,  that  he  is  here  under  a  preat  mistake.  Every  gar- 
dener Icnows  if  this  had  been  tlie  case  tlie  ti'ees  must  all 
have  been  budded  anew  before  they  had  come  into  bearing. 
None  of  those  trees  have  been  budded  afresh,  unless  it 
was  a  few  which  carried  fruit  of  a  kind  that  I  ihd  not  wish 
to  propagate,  which  were  budded  with  better  sorts.  So  far 
is  the  operation  of  budding  in  this  case  from  being  neces- 
sary, that  I  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  some  old  h-ees 
(particuliu'ly  one  kind  of  cherry),  in  order  to  preserve  the 
kind  of  fruit  they  carried,  which  could  be  obtained  nowhere 
else,  and  which  were  past  bearing.  They  have  now  gi'eat 
lilenty  of  young  wood,  and  in  full  bearing. 

"  I  ought  siu-ely  to  thank  this  gentleman  for  having  ui- 
duced  me  to  bring  forward  these  sti'ong  facts  to  the  public, 
which  I  otherwise  should  not  have  thought  of  doing.  From 
the  same  consideration  I  look  forwai'd  with  pleasure  to  the 
prospect  of  having  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature  investi- 
gated upon  the  spot  by  gentlemen  who  i\ill  not  be  suspected 
of  partiality  to  me,  under  the  watchful  superintendance  of 
Mr.  Knight,  at  a  meeting  proposed  by  Dr.  Anderson  for  that 
pm'pose,*  and  which  I  hope  nothing  will  prevent  taking 
place.  The  more  minute  the  investigation  shall  be,  it  will 
be  found  to  be,  as  in  the  above  instance,  the  more  satis- 
factory to  me." 

You  may  put  the  above,  or  such  parts  of  it  as  you  approve, 
into  your  own  words.  But  on  no  accoiuit  omit  your  table  of 
the  jiroduce  of  fruit,  which  I  shall  wish  to  see  before  you 
put  it  to  the  press.  I  am,  deai'  Sir,  yom's  sincerely, 

Jas.  Andeeson. 

Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  the  enclosed. 


Cayenne,  in  addition  to  destroying  insects,  are  an  excellent 
recipe  to  "catch  a  good  cold;" — for  myself,  my  foreman,  and 
an  assistant,  had  each  to  pay  that  penalty  for  our  knowledge. 
It  is,  however,  quite  nnnecessiuy  to  enter  the  house  if  the 
tire  is  properly  lighted  at  the  first  start,  and  the  paper,  litter, 
and  tobacco  are  damped  at  the  time  tliey  are  put  on.  If 
the  sieve  is  placed  near  the  door,  then  by  openuig  it  a  little 
the  draught  is  increased,  and  the  necessity  for  entering 
entirely  obviated." 


HAIRY  CATHCAETIA. 

(Cathcartia  lillosa)— Botanical  Maijazine,  t.  -1590. 


GOSSIP. 

Ox  the  -Itli  instant,  at  the  National  Floricullural  Socid;/,  Mr. 
Edwards  was  re-elected  its  honorary  secretary.  Trust  in 
the  soundness  of  its  decisions  has  been  for  some  time 
declining,  and  now  that  the  society  has  proclaimed  that  even 
those  against  whom  grave  charges  of  dishonest  shennng 
remain  nnrefuted  are  not  thereby  disqualified  for  its  most 
influential  offices,  that  trust  must  be  still  more  weakened  ; 
and  few  will  think  that  they  act  correctly  by  continuing  to 
bestow  upon  it  encouragement. 

The  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society  have  issued 
a  goodly  schedule  of  prizes  for  18.5i.  The  exhibition  days 
are  April  29;  May  25;  June  23;  Jidy  29;  and  September  2o. 

Some  months  since,  the  use  of  Cayenne  pepper  as  a  J'umi- 
yator  was  advocated  iu  our  pages ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see, 
"  in  a  conteraporaiy  joiurnal,"  that  Sir.  W.  P.  Ayres,  of 
Brooklands  Nm'sery,  Blackheath,  after  acknowledging  that 
he  was  indebted  to  us  for  the  suggestion,  adds — 

"  A  short  time  back,  having  no  tobacco-paper,  and  not 
liking  to  give  is.  Cd.  per  pound  for  tobacco,  I  made  an 
experiment  of  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  and  Cayenne 
combined,  and  am  delighted  with  the  result.  Choosing  a 
damp  still  night,  about  two  quarts  of  glowing  fire  was 
placed  upon  a  mre  sieve,  and  that  was  elevated  upon  three 
bricks  in  the  pathway  of  the  centre  house  (three  being 
smoked  at  the  same  time )  to  increase  the  drauglit.  Over 
the  fire  some  nitre-paper,  torn  into  small  pieces,  was  placed, 
then  a  handful  of  damp  stable  litter,  and  then  the  tobacco, 
which  had  been  damped  and  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  pepper.  The  quantity  used  was  fi  oz.  of  tobacco,  and 
3  oz.  of  Cayenne,  the  exjiense  being  about  .'js.  ;  and  the 
houses  were  90  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  tolerably  lofty. 
One  hour  after  the  fire  was  out,  not  a  living  insect  could  be 
found ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  tobacco  and  Cayenne  did 
fully  as  much  execution  as  when  we  used  7  lbs.  of  tobacco- 
paper  at  an  expense  of  10s.  Cd.  The  Cayenne  was  a 
common  kind,  which  I  purchased  at  8d.  per  ounce  ;  but  no 
doubt  common  ChiUies  would  be  better  than  adulterated 
pepper,  and  these  I  intend  to  grow  for  my  own  use  this 
season.  Thus  you  see  "  fumigators  "  are  rendered  useless ; 
a  very  smaU  quantity  of  tobacco  with  Cayenne  is  sufiicient, 
and  what  is  still  better,  the  honible  stench  of  strong 
tobacco  or  tobacco-paper  is  got  rid  of;  for  with  the  small 
quantity  used,  the  smell  is  driven  quite  off  in  24  hours. 
Let  me,  however,  caution  the  reader  that  the  tobacco  and 

*  See  his  letters  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, —  Morning  C/ironictCf 
Jan.  26, 


This  is  a  new  gemis  of  poppyworts,  named  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  honour  of  J.  F.  Cathcart,  one  of  tlie  East 
India  Company's  district  jndges  in  Bengal.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Sikkini  Hymalaya,  whore  it  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Hooker  when  on  bis  late  mission  to  the  east, 
whence  he  sent  seeds  of  it  to  the  Kew  Gardens  in  18&0. 
It  there  flowered  last  June,  and' ripened  seeds  the  follow- 
ing month,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  is  only  an 
ephemeral  addition  to  botanical  collections,  and  little 
suited  to  our  present  style  of  gardening.  A  poppy-bke, 
hardy  annual,  with  yellow  nodding  flowers,  holding  m 
bloom  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  beiglit  of  summer,  is  not 
likely  to  attract  much  i)ublic  attention,  unless  its  roots 
prove  perennial,  of  which  there  is  some  hope.  The 
usual  treatment  of  hardy  annuals  will  suit  it,  and  by 
sowing  it  in  April,  and  at  the  end  of  May,  and  again  m 
July,  its  duration  may  probably  be  lengthened  for  some 
months. 

Mr.  Cathcai't  is  well  deserving  of  such  a  commemoration 
as  is  afforded  by  this  plant,  for  "diuing  a  residence  at 
Dorjeling  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  illustration  ol 
the  "botany  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  superintended  the 
execution'bv  native  artists,  at  his  own  expense,  of  a  collec- 
tion of  upw'ai'ds  of  700  folio  cdom-ed  plates  of  Himalayan 
plants."  ^-  J- 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORCING. 

The  pressure  of  enquiries  for  advice  at  this  exceed- 
ingly busy  period,  renders  it  impossible  to  keep  pace 
with  every  individual  necessities,  especially  if  treated 
singly  and  in  detail.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  occasion- 
ally to  advert  to,  and  explain,  those  general  principles 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  keys  to  the  whole  art  of  forcing, 
I'rom  the  cherry  up  to  the  pine-apple  ;  which  two  may  be 
taken  as  the  minimum  and  maximum  extremes  for  the 
application  of  artificial  warmth. 

First  of  all,  heat.  This  we  must  consider  under  two 
heads — artificial  and  natural  heat;  for  their  effects  are 
very  different.  Now  that  the  sun  gets  mucli  power,  let 
a  jealous  eye  be  kept  on  all  fires  ;  more  harm  is  done  by 
an  improper  application  of  artificial  heat  than  by  star- 
vation, especially  in  the  forenoon.  Not  every  forcer  is 
aware,  or  fully  on  his  guard,  as  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
rate  at  which  temperatures  rise  on  a  bright  morning  in 
March  or  April,  say  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock,  especially 
if  a  fire  has  been  used  through  the  night.  Even  as  our 
politicians  are  wont  to  say,  that  election  battles  must  be 
principally  fought  in  the  registration  courts,  so  must 
the  forcer's  chief  battle  be  fought  in  that  out-of  the-way 
place,  called  a  stoke-hole.  Good  gai-donors,  men  of  long 
experience,  are  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  peep  at 
I  their  fire-places ;  there  is  no  leaving  these  things  en- 
tu-ely  to  underlings,  for  it  so  happens  that,  not  only  is  a 
crop  of  fruit  perilled  by  injudicious  firing,  but  the 
liooket  al#o  suffers.  The  safest  practice  is  to  cause  every 
fire  to  be  put  out  soon  after  six  on  every  fine  morning, 
the  fire  holes  raked  clean,  and  the  fire  immediately  laid 
for  lighting,  which  may  be  done  about  eleven  o'clock. 
The  remaining  lieat  of  the  furnace  walls  will  dry  any 
rough  material  for  liglitiug  speedily.  Of  course,  if  the 
afternoon  is  likely  to  prove  bright  and  warm,  the  fire 
will  require  but  little  encouragement;  these  things  must 
be  ruled  by  common  sense  and  a  prudent  forecast. 
Every  gardener  is,  or  ought  to  be,  weather  wise,  not  pro- 
phetically for  weeks  or  months,  but,  what  is  of  far  more 
importance,  a  capital  forestaller  of  what  the  afternoon 
and  night  may  be. 

And  now  as  to  sun-heat,  the  gi-eat  elixir  of  the  vege- 
table world.  Let  us  in  the  first  place  remind  our  readers 
that  it  is  much  more  economical  than  fire-heat,  and  not 
to  despise  it  because  it  is  cheap. 

Much  sun-heat  is  thrown  away,  if  we  may  apply  such 
an  expression,  and  this  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  is, 
we  fear,  unavoidable  with  those  who  are  not  real  practi- 
cals.  We  here  write  guardedly,  for  better  waste  sun- 
heat  than  burn  the  foliage  of  plants,  or,  indeed,  en- 
courage such  an  extreme  temperature,  as  although  it 
may  not  at  once  show  what  is  technioallv  termed  bm-n- 
ing,  or  scorching,  yet,  by  causing  exoe'ssive  vegetable 
perspa-ation,  lays  the  foundation  of  weakness.  Soon, 
however,  after  tlie  sun  has  passed  the  meridian,  let  pre- 
parations be  made  by  the  forcer  to  turn  his  heat  to 
account.  It  may  be  the  day  is  fitfiiUi/  bright— if  so,  a 
slight  reduction  of  ventilation  may  be  effected,  and  as 
early  as  two  o'clock,  taking  care  to  keep  a  jealous  eye  on 
the  affair  for  another  hour  or  so.  A  person  in  the  habit 
of  watching  the  clouds  can  soon  tell  how  to  judge  these 
thmgs.  If  they  are  in  huge  fields,  of  course  there  will 
be  bursts  of  sunshine,  with  gluts  of  deep  shade ;  if  a 
mottled  sky,  and  the  clouds  in  well-divided  masses, 
much  sunheat  may  be  indulged  in;  and  so  on  with 
otlier  classifications  of  the  clouds. 

But  here  another  asjiect  of  tlie  question  presents 
itself— we  have  yet  another  powerful  agent  to  contend 
aganist— </«;  ivind.  In  all  cases  of  cutting  winds,  we 
find  it  the  best  policy  to  sustain  a  moderate  temperature ; 
m  lact,  if  very  severe,  to  fall  to  the  minimum  point,  or 
nearly  so;  by  such  moans  we  arc  not  driven  to  any 
material  amount  of  ventilation,  in  the  event  of  bursts 


of  sunshine,  which  must  be  the  case  if  much  firing  is 
used.  In  such  cases,  too,  a  considerable  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  may  in  general  be  applied,  espe- 
cially whilst  the  houses  are  uuder  ventilation  ;  this  will 
soften  the  dryness  of  a  too  lively  atmosphere,  which 
carries  with  too  great  a  rapidity  di'y  heat  from  pipes  or 
flues. 

Of  course  at  night  no  air  will  be  given  under  such 
circumstances ;  as  before  observed,  the  forcer  should 
betake  himself  to  as  low  a  temperature  as  convenient. 
Tlie  hanging  of  canvass,  or  other  breaks,  before  the 
apertures,  is  of  excellent  service  under  trying  circum- 
stances, especially  before  points  of  entrance,  which  will 
generally  be  at  the  lower  levels. 

Aa  to  the  princi|iles  of  ordinary  ventilation,  they  are 
simple  enough.  What  is  termed  "  giving  air,"  by  no 
means  expresses  all  the  purposes  to  whieli  the  opening 
of  sashes  may  be  employed.  Air  is  given  to  let  out  sur- 
plus heat,  to  enliven  and  renew  the  contaminated  or 
robbed  atmosplieve,  and  to  dry  up  moisture  in  excess. 
Now,  each  of  these  processes  require,  it  may  be,  a  differ- 
ence either  in  the  mode,  or  degree,  or  both.  Thus,  in 
order  to  let  out  sm-plus  heat,  the  apertures  at  the  highest 
level  are  mainly  employed  ;  for  by  a  universal  law, 
whether  in-doors  or  out,  heated  air  will  ascend.  In 
order  to  enliven  or  renew  the  contaminated  atmosphere, 
necessarily  engendered  through  a  partial  exclusion  of 
the  refreshing  current  from  without,  there  should  be  a 
specific  supply  from  a  low  level,  this  supply  delivered  in 
a  ratio  nearly  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  heated  air  passing 
out  at  the  high  level.  If  it  does  not  amount  to  this,  the 
exchange  must  take  place  at  the  high  level,  where  it  wiU 
be  found,  in  all  cases,  a  sort  of  rotary  motion  is  going 
on,  something  like  the  phenomena  presented  by  water 
in  boiling,  where,  the  fire  being  equal  on  all  sides,  the 
water  springs  like  a  fountain  from  the  outsides,  and 
descends  with  a  beautiful  equality  down  the  centre. 

The  giving  air,  m  order  to  dry  up  moisture  in  excess, 
is  simple  enough.  A  lively  current  is  necessary;  a 
motion  in  the  air,  we  mean,  that  can  be  felt.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  however,  a  necessity  arises  for 
dispersing  stagnated  and  hovering  damps,  with  a  guar- 
antee against  cutting  draughts,  and  this  requires  some 
caution.  Let  us  put  a  case.  Suppose  a  dull  period  in 
February,  of  "  fill  dyke "  notoriety,  the  case  in  hand, 
some  early  forcing  or  plant-house,  in  which  an  indul- 
gence in  atmospheric  moisture,  combined  with  a  concur- 
rence of  cloudy  weather  and  a  sluggish  condition  of  air, 
have  produced  evident  signs  of  stagnation  ;  and  now  let 
the  problem  be,  How  to  disperse  stagnation  without 
lowering  the  temperatme  in  any  jirejudicial  degree  ?  We 
have  a  house,  let  us  say,  in  which  tliere  is  an  entrance 
of  air  at  a  low  level,  and  an  outlet  at  a  high  level.  Heat, 
artificial  heat,  most  likely  must  be  called  in  requisition, 
and  if  no  danger  exists  from  sun-wiu-rath,  wliicli  is  not 
very  imminent  at  this  early  period,  the  first  point  is  to 
warm  well  the  pipes  or  flues.  Here,  then,  we  have  rare- 
faction, the  basis  of  the  whole  affair — sunshine  or  not. 

And  now  comes  the  question  of  draught,  or,  as  cur 
very  cautious  men  say,  "  cold  cm'rents."  Well,  and  cold 
currents,  after  several  days  coddling,  are  by  no  means 
congenial  to  vegetation,  unused  to  excessive  di-aughts 
through  the  medium  of  perspiration,  accompanied  with 
torpidity  of  system  arising  from  a  necessarily  sluggish 
root-action  in  the  early  spring.  It  should  here  be 
observed,  that  the  question  of  draughts  or  currents  is 
one  of  demand  and  supply.  If  the  demand,  or  in  other 
words  the  escape  of  heated  au",  is  faster  than  the  entrance 
of  the  cold  tur,  the  current  wUl  be  livelier,  and  vice 
versa.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  a  copious  admission  of 
front  air  at  so  early  a  period  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  well-being  of  highly-excited  and  tender  plants; 
therefore  the  admissions  at  a  low  level,  and  conse- 
quently of  cold  air,  must  be  well  broken.      But  it  is 
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astonishing  how  soon  a  iVee  circulation,  estiiblislied  by 
mcttus  of  !i  very  moderate  yet  certain  entrance,  coupled 
with  as  liberal  an  escape  at  a  high  level  as  circumstances 
permit,  will  disperse  stagnated  damjjs  ;  granted,  tliut  all 
iVcsh  applications  of  the  means  of  producing  atmo- 
spheric moisture  are  withheld.  Tlic  frequent  applica- 
tion of  otmospheric  moisture  in  hothouses  is,  of  all  olliers, 
the  chief  cause  of  the  immense  superiority  in  modern 
plant  and  fruit  culture.  Indeed,  our  great  orchid  growers 
are  so  used  to  the  watery  element,  lliat  tliey  may  he  con- 
sidered ueiu'ly  ampliibious.  And  not  only  the  frequency 
of  application,  hut  the  special  provision  for  a  perma- 
nency, which  almost  every  hothouse  of  any  pretensions 
in  these  days  contains,  is  eminently  calculated  to  ensure 
success  in  cultural  matters. 

To  lay  down  rides  for  its  application  is  somewhat 
difficult,  inasmuch  as  the  inmates  of  our  houses  differ 
so  much.  As  a  maxim,  however,  all  floors  may  be 
moistened  three  times  every  day,  fiom  tlie  middle  of 
February  until  tlie  end  of  October,  excepting  houses 
containing  ripe  fruit,  such  as  grapes,  &c.  All  connected 
with  forcing  bouses  m  which  much  artificiid  warmth  is 
used  should  well  consider  the  uses  of  water  as  a  heat 
carrier.  Much  of  what  is  termed  scorching  in  vineries, 
might,  doubtless,  be  prevented  by  a  liberal  application 
of  water  over  floors,  walls,  the  tan,  &o.,  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  very  hot  days.  Very  high 
temperatures  are  liable  to  be  engendered  suddenly  by 
the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  especially  in  days  when 
there  is  little  wind,  and  some  heat  remains  in  flues  or 
pipes.  Some  six  or  eight  degrees  may  thus  be  dispersed 
in  a  very  short  period  by  that  means,  besides  its  purily- 
ing  efl'ects  on  the  vitiated  atmosphere.  !Most  of  our 
forced  matters,  too,  enjoy  applications  from  the  syringe 
morning  and  evening,  always  excepting  grapes  in  fruit ; 
these  we  have  long  proved  may  be  grown  in  the  liighest 
perfection  without  syringing,  from  the  moment  tliey 
show  blossoms. 

As  for  liijht,  this  is  scarcely  to  be  placed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  controllable  agents;  without  this,  however,  in  a 
proper  ratio,  all  tlie  other  applications  will,  in  some 
degree,  be  negative.  Let  every  one,  at  least,  keep  all 
his  glass  roofs,  sashes,  &c.,  perfectly  clean. 

R.  EEnuiGioN. 
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If  I  had  my  own  way,  I  should  always  prefer  saying 
what  I  had  to  advance  about  any  tribe  or  family  of 
plants,  in  a  consecutive  order,  and,  after  that,  give  a 
digest  of  the  whole  in  the  last  article  on  that  subject,  as 
I  promised  to  do  about  the  Roses  last  autumn,  a  promise, 
by  the  way,  which  still  lies  in  the  bud  ;  but  wlien  such 
hasty  orders  come  in  as  that  about  packing  trees  for 
Australia,  this  arrangement  goes  to  the  wall,  and  there 
is  no  help  for  it.  The  subject  of  improving  plants  by 
judicious  crossing,  however,  is  gaining  ground  more 
and  more  every  year,  and  I  must  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  which  oflers  for  edging  in  a  few  notes  on 
that  subject  as  often  as  I  can,  because  correspondents 
have  tljrown  the  mantle  of  the  cross-breeder  over  my 
slioidders,  and  they  uill  draw  me  out,  whether  I  like  it 
or  not.  To  shew  that  I  am  right  about  the  mcreased 
interest  on  this  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that 
a  good  part  of  the  lecture  given  before  the  Horticidtural 
Society  the  other  day  was  in  illustration  of  it. 

Every  subject  brought  before  the  Horticultural 
Society,  at  these  meetings  in  Regent-street,  is  lectured 
upon  according  to  the  degree  of  interest  the  subject 
is  known  to  require  or  command ;  and  in  a  large 
room  flUed  with  people  from  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
anxious  to  catch  up  every  sentence  about  a  favourite 
subject,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  find  out  which  way  the  wind 
blows.    One  of  the  prettiest  cross-bred  plants  1  have 


seen  for  years,  was  the  cause  of  bringing  this  subject 
on  the  cai'pet  at  that  meeting — it  was  a  new  C'ljclaiiuii, 
with  white  flowers,  having  pinkish  centres  or  eyes,  and 
raised  from  the  Cijclamen  cuuin,  and  the  I'ersian  Oycla- 
men,  by  Jlr.  Atkins,  of  Painswick,  near  Gloucester,  and, 
after  saying  all  that  coidd  be  Siud  about  it,  the  lecturer 
strongly  advised  the  company  to  examine  the  plant  for 
themselves  after  the  meeting  was  over,  which  they  did 
with  readiness,  and  ilr.  Atkins  was  on  llie  spot,  who 
very  politely  answered  every  question  about  his  seed- 
lings; and  if  he  sees  this  page,  we,  of  The  CoTx.tGE 
Gaudener,  woidd  be  very  thankfid  if  he  would  kindly 
send  us  a  short  paper  about  his  experiments,  lor,  as  he 
himself  acknowledged  at  the  time,  very  few  writers  have 
hit  on  the  right  way  of  going  to  work  with  these  Cycla- 
mens. From  1832  to  ISuti  I  crossed  some  of  them  every 
season,  but  my  experiments  at  that  time  were  not 
directed  for  the  improvement  of  races,  and  to  this  day  I 
really  know  very  little  about  them. 

There  was  one  more  plant  exhibited  on  this  occasion, 
of  much  interest  to  the  flower-gardener,  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  every  one  who  is 
fond  of  choice  new  hardy  plants — it  was  an  evergreen 
Berberis,  from  Nepaul,  called  Berhem  Nepalensis.  It  has 
the  same  habit,  and  much  of  the  appearance,  of  the  now 
common  Berberis  wiaiJ'uUum,  with  one  flower-head  from 
the  top  of  the  plant,  composed  of  six  spikes  of  yeUow 
flowers  in  a  cluster.  It  was  stated  in  reference  to  it, 
that  the  fruit  or  berries  were  oval,  and  deep  purple,  with 
a  beautiful  bloom  like  some  plum  or  black  gra]ie,  and 
that  there  is  another  Berberis  from  India,  much  like  it, 
from  the  Neilgherry  range,  called  acanthus-leaved,  but 
the  fruit  is  quite  round,  and  that,  if  seeds  of  the  two 
were  sent  home  in  one  packet,  they  could  be  easily  sepa- 
rated by  these  marks — the  oval  berry  and  the  round  one. 
When  i\Ir.  Errington  begins  his  promised  notes  about 
the  crossing  of  frnit-trees  and  bushes,  I  liojie  he  will  not 
overlook  these  evergreen  berberies.  1  expect  great 
things  from  them  in  the  dessert  some  day. 

Another  new  plant,  called  Rlwdodendron  ciliatum, 
caused  some  interest,  as  being  the  first  of  the  Sikkim 
rhododendrons  which  flowered  in  Europe.  The  plant  was 
only  a  few  inches  high,  the  flowers  a  light  blush,  but  they 
were  forced,  and  will  no  doubt  be  of  a  deeper  tint  in  their 
natural  way;  they  were  very  large  for  so  small  a  plant. 
Its  merits  as  a  dwarf  novelty  for  the  hybridiser  were 
also  lectured  upon  very  earnestly.  Tliis  is  just  as  it 
ought  to  be — a  public  lecturer,  or  a  public  writer,  on 
flowers  and  gardening,  should  never  miss  an  opportu- 
nity of  keejiing  the  subject  before  the  public,  and  sug- 
gesting improvements  in  all  our  doings  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. Along  with  these,  and  many  others  not  within 
my  beat,  was  a  beautiful  large  specimen  of  Forsythia 
riridissima  in  full  bloom. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Wild  Geraniums  again.  We 
left  off  a  fortnight  back  with  crassicaule,  the  best  and 
purest  white  species  for  the  cross- breeder,  and,  1  regret 
to  say,  the  scarcest  one  of  them  in  Europe.  I  liad  a 
plant  of  it  in  my  hands  two  years  ago,  and  the  only  one 
then  in  England,  and  probably  on  this  side  of  the 
equator.  It  was  in  a  public  establishment,  but  not  in  a 
nursery,  so  I  must  not  name  the  place,  for  fear  of 
the  trouble  it  would  cause  by  so  many  sending  to  ask 
for  cuttings  of  it.  But  if  I  hear  of  it  getting  into  the 
trade,  or  of  being  in  the  trade,  I  should  name  the  firm 
at  once,  for  I  hold  it  to  be  no  favouritism  to  name  a 
nursery  where  a  very  rare  plant,  like  this,  is  to  be  found 
It  was  on  this  principle  that  I  named  the  nursery  at 
Foot's  Cray,  in  Kent,  the  other  day,  where  CKuothera 
sjieciosa  is  to  he  had  on  sale. 

Futyidum. — This  is  the  only  real  scarlet  geranium  yet 
introduced  of  its  class,  let  us  say  the  yreenhouse  ehiss,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  "  Cajie  scarlet,"  or  bedding  class. 
It  is  a  very  thrifty  plant,  and  very  easy  to  manage,  also 
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very  hardy,  and  not  uncommon  in  tlie  nm-series.  It 
comes  into  flower  in  May,  and  after  two  months,  it  likes 
to  go  to  rest  for  the  season,  like  many  more  of  them 
when  grown  in  a  jsot,  but  plant  it  out  on  a  good  south 
border,  about  tlie  end  of  May,  and  it  will  go  on  flower- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  season.  I  left  it  in  bloom  at 
Shrubland  Park  at  the  end  of  last  October,  where  it 
stood  three  years,  but  I  had  no  cross  from  it,  having 
only  tried  its  pollen  on  one  or  two  of  the  fancy  sorts, 
which  did  not  take  efl'ect,  but  that  is  of  no  moment,  as 
we  all  know  it  to  be  a  ready  breeder  with  several  of  the 
sections.  The  most  popular  cross  at  present  from  fidrji- 
dum  is  Jie.vuosum,  the  pollen  ]mrent  being  smpeftorens, 
and  the  seed-bearer /«/^idMnj. 

Here  I  must  remark,  that  the  first  grand  en-or  into 
which  the   last  race  of  cross-breeders,  or  florists,  had 
fallen,  was  by  letting  in  the  black   spots  through  rcni- 
forme  into  this  scarlet  strain.      These  black  spots,  small 
tliough  they  were  at  that  early  period,  have  gone  on 
increasing  ever  since,  and  deprived  us,  at  the  present 
day,  of  splendid  large  clear    scarlet  blossoms   on   our 
greenhouse  geraniums,  that  would  equal,  if  not  eclijise, 
the  brilliancy   of  Punch  or  Tom  Thmnh.     Only  think 
lor  one  moment  of  the  thrill  and  sensation  that  would 
pass   through    the   gardening  mind  of  Europe,    Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  if  Mr.  Beck,  or  Jlr.  Hoyle,  or  any 
other  of  our  great  breeders,  were  to  bring  up  for  exhibi- 
tion ne.Kt  ]\Iay  a  seedling  florist's  Geranium,  four  feet 
m  diameter,  and  loaded  with  flowers  as  large  as  those  of 
Ajax,  and  of  as  brilliant  a  scarlet  as  those   of  Tom 
Thumb,  or  any  of  that  race.     Why  neither  Ajax  nor 
Achilles   himself  created  such  a  stir  before  the  walls  of 
Troy ;    and  yet  the  thing  was,  and  is  now,  as  easily  to 
be  eflected  as  to  have  marked  the  three  front  petals  of 
ocelluta  with  darkish  spots,  provided  that  our  forefathers 
had  understood  the  eflect  of  mixing  the  breeds  of  tljese 
geraniums  in  their  day  as  we  find  it  to  be  at  the  present. 
Therefore,  admitting  this  to  be  the  truth,  or  at  auy  rate, 
to  be  a  feasible  theory,  why  not  go  back  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and    begin    afresh  with  fidgidam   and   cortiisic- 
folium,  or  sanguineiim,  on  the  one  hand,  for  scarlets  ;  and 
then,  if  sanguineum  left  traces  of  the  dark  streaks  around 
its  own  eye  on  the  offspring,  endeavour  to  wash  them 
out  by  the  pollen  of  echinatmn,  or  better  still,  by  that  of 
crassicaule  '     Cross  and  recross  in  this  strain,  always 
rejecting  every  seedling  which  shows  a  dark  spot,  or 
dot,  or  streak,  until  you  have  gained  your  size  and  form 
in  scarlets,  pinks,  or  French  whites  ;  and  if  you  find  the 
original   brilliancy  of  fulgidum.  getting  on   the   wane, 
cross    again    with  fuJgidum,    not   taking   any  thought 
about  what  is  said  of  crossing  in  and  in,  for  that  is  a 
dark  lantern.     This  second  turn  oC  fulgidum  will  assur- 
edly destroy  your  fine  shapes,  because  the  flowers  of 
fulgidum  itself  are,  perhaps,  the  worst  shaped  of  all  the 
Geraniums.     A  tyro  might  be  excused  for  calling  them 
ringent,  that  is,  gaping  like  a  Snapdragon;  but  then  the 
scarlet  colour  is  so  pure  in  them,  that  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  it,  and  the  shape  will  fill  in  by  degrees  in 
after  generations.    Pure  whites,  clear  scarlet,  and  bright 
pinks,  will  never  hurt  each  other  in  crossing,  if  no  other 
tint  or  colour  is  allowed  to  aff'eot  them  down  from  the 
original  wild  species  ;  but  from  the  moment  you  admit 
the  least  dark  spot  or  speck,  or  the  faintest  shade  of 
purple  or  lilac,  into  tliis  clear  strain,  you  are  never  sure 
of  it  afterwards.     The  foul  stain,  like  what  they  call 
idiosyncracy,  will  pass  from  father  to   son,  and  from 
mother  to  daughter,  iu   a  way  you  know  not,  and  may 
reappear  long  after  you  had  plumed  your  feathers  on 
your  successful  efforts  at  washing  it  out  and  getting  rid 
ot  it  for  ever. 

Sanguineum.— This  is  the  next  best  scarlet  attev  ful- 
gidum, but  not  so  easily  to  be  met  with,  as  they  sell 
quite  a  different  kind  in  some  nurseries  under  the  same 
name ;  a  kind  with  dark  purple  flowers.     The  true  sail- 


guinemn,  figured  by  Sweet  in  his  Geraniacea,  has  clear 
scarlet  flowers,  witli  dark  streaks  or  veins  radiating  up 
from  the  eye,  but  the  scarlet  is  not  by  any  means  so  rich 
as  in  Fulgidum.  I  never  saw  this  geranium  in  flower, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  ever  saw  the  plant  at  all, 
three  times  I  was  disappointed  by  having  the  dark 
purple  one  sent  me  in  its  stead,  but  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  the  description,  for  I  took  it  from  a  very  long 
one  by  Sweet  himself,  with  the  coloured  figure  lying 
before  me.  He  says  it  crosses  more  readily  than  any  of 
the  family,  and  names  some  of  the  best  seedlings  he  had 
from  it,  but  as  they  are  now  all  lost,  I  shall  pass  them 
over,  and  say,  as  1  do  not  know  where  to  buy  tlie  true 
sanguineum,  I  should  feel  very  grateful  for  a  jjlant  or  a 
cutting  of  it  from  auy  one. 

Bieolor. — This  is  a  common  species  with  the  flowers 
in  strijies,  as  in  Sidonia.  They  are  puiqilish  lilac  and 
white  ;  its  habit  and  constitution  are  strong,  and  the 
leaves  are  large,  coarse,  and  curly.  There  is  a  very 
pretty  cross  by  its  pollen  with  triste,  which  people  take 
to  be  a  wild  species,  called  quiiiquevulnermn.  Triste  is 
a  poor  thing,  and  although  the  pollen  of  hicolor  got 
such  a  good  cross,  it  was  an  extreme  cross,  and  stamped 
the  constitution  of  qtiinquevulnerum  so  delicate  and 
tender,  that  some  gardeners  cannot  grow  it.  Mr.Jeffiies, 
at  Ipswich,  used  to  have  it  quite  healthy,  growing  in 
notViing  but  peat,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Stowmarket,  pre- 
fers peat  for  all  the  more  delicate  ones,  whether  species 
or  varieties.  Bieolor  should  be  set  apart  specially  to 
breed  striped  flowers  from.  Sidonia  and  Splcenii  pro- 
duce pollen,  and  if  it  would  fertilise  hicolor  we  should 
soon  have  a  new  race  of  riband  flowers.  I  recollect, 
many  years  ago,  a  seedling,  called  imhricatum  by  Sweet, 
being  sent,  I  think  from  Lee's  Nursery,  toAltyre,  for  the 
late  Lady  Cumming  Gordon,  with  flowers  exactly  like 
bieolor,  but  nearly  twice  their  size.  This  plant  made  a 
sensation  among  the  gardeners  round  Forres,  of  which 
I,  then  a  boy,  had  more  tlian  a  full  share,  for  I  had  my 
eai's  pulled  desperately  by  the  present  proprietor  of 
Altyre,  for  nibbling  seeds  from  it,  which  I  crossed  myself, 
unbeknown  to  any  one,  and  I  thought  my  little  heart 
would  burst  when  they  took  the  seeds  from  me,  and 
threatened  to  send  me  to  prison.  Besides,  add  to  this 
the  banter  of  the  rest  of  the  men,  who  called  me  Nib- 
hhjanum  while  I  remained  with  them,  and  it  wiU  be 
clear  tliat  I  shall  never  forget  the  breed  of  bieolor.  The 
first  cross  from  it,  quinquevulnerum,  yields  no  pollen, 
and  never  seeds  that  I  know  of. 

Oibbosum. — This  is  also  a  well-known  species,  and 
common  in  gardens,  with  small,  dull,  greenish-yellow 
flowers,  which  turn  very  sweet  in  the  evening,  like  the 
Night-smelling  Stock.  It  makes  a  good  summer  plant 
out  on  a  mixed  border,  on  account  of  its  fine,  healthy, 
sea-green  leaves.  It  will  give  curious  crosses,  some  of 
which  inherit  the  property  of  being  very  sweet  at  night. 
One  between  it  and  sapeflorens  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Mr.  Sweet,  who  named  it  Vespcrtinum. 

D.  Beaton. 


TRAINING  PELARGONIUMS. 
Those  intended  to  bloom  in  May  and  June  must  have 
no  more  stopping,  but  must  be  trained  into  their  desired 
shapes.  So  long  as  the  flat  bonnet-headed  system  of 
growth  is  fashionable,  it  is  impossible  to  support  them, 
and  carry  large  plants  about,  without  the  aid  of  a  num- 
ber of  sticks.  A  number  of  years  ago,  I  thought  I  had 
hit  on  a  wrinkle — when  on  putting  a  cord  round  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  fastening  the  lower  branches  to  this 
string,  I  could  dispense  with  a  great  portion  of  the 
sticks;  but  lo  !  the  first  large  nursery,  where  they  grew 
large  specimens  in,  that  I  visited,  I  beheld  the  same 
plan  in  full  operation,  though  they  owned  they  never 
tried  it  before  that  year.     I  believe  it  is  a  very  common 
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thing  that  the  same  idea  strikes  different  individuals  at 
the  same  time.  Simple  as  the  string  round  the  rim 
appears,  it  was  the  first  stop  to  the  discarding  of  the 
forest-stick  system.  I  have  used  cord  and  wire  lor  this 
purpose,  and  each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Unless  twisted  and  tied  tight,  hotli  are  apt  to  slip  down 
the  pot.  This  is  totally  prevented  by  lasteuiug  one  or 
two  pieces  to  that  round  tlie  rim,  transversely  across  the 
mouth  of  the  pot,  thus  dividing  the  space  into  semi- 
circles, or  quadrants.  These  cross  lines  ai'e  useful  for 
fastening  shoots  to  them.  This  is  more  especially  tlie 
case  when,  hy  placing  a  stake  in  the  centre  of  the  pot, 
these  crossing  Imes  are  raised  a  number  of  inches  to  the 
stake,  twisted  round  it,  and  then  fastened  to  the  rim  on 
the  ojijjosite  side.  This  repeated,  so  as  to  have  two 
ti'ansverse  lines  equi-distaut  from  each  other,  will  not 
only  keep  the  stick  firm  in  its  place,  but  these  crossing 
lines,  either  of  themselves,  or  as  the  skeleton  of  an  in- 
visible trelUs  frame,  would  render  a  great  number  of 
sticks  totally  unnecessary.  Small  copper  wire  I  con- 
sider the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  when  one  set  of  plants 
were  done  with,  it  would  oe  equally  fit  to  commence  a 
fi'esh  series.  The  great  outcry  against  slicks,  however, 
wOl,  1  believe,  drive  us  to  the  pyramidal  instead  of  the 
round  fiat-headed  mode  of  growth.  One  stick  in  the 
centre,  aud  a  ring  round  the  rim  of  the  pot,  will  then  be 
sufficient.  We  siiall  not  be  able  to  get  large  specimens 
quite  so  eai'ly  as  by  the  stopping  and  keepiug-tbe-heads- 
close  mode  adopted  now,  but  the  little  i  have  done  in 
tbis  direction  convinces  rae  that  the  pyramidal  mode  will 
be  by  far  the  most  elegant  and  interesting.  This  holds 
true  not  merely  as  respects  Geraniums,  but  every  other 
plant,  where  the  natural  mode  of  growth  does  not  indi- 
cate a  ditierent  treatment.  While  sticks  are  to  be  used, 
let  our  h'iends  choose  the  smallest  and  least  conspicuous. 
Small  wiUows,  one  year  old,  answer  well.  I  use  for  all 
these  slender  purposes  the  shoots  of  Fuchsias,  alter  they 
have  been  exposed  to  frost,  in  beds,  out-of-doors.  In 
small  jjlaces,  a  bed  of  F.  ooccinea,  virgata,  Thompsoniana, 
kc,  always  looks  well ;  and  if  allowed  to  be  rather 
crowded,  the  tine  lot  of  small  stakes  yielded  in  winter, 
will  be  found  no  drawback  to  their  summer's  beauty. 
In  many  places,  little  sticks  are  as  difficult  to  get  as 
little  i^lants.  Tlie  mode  pointed  out  may  save  many  a 
ivhiltlinij. 

The  second  lot  of  Pelargoniums,  stopped  some  time 
ago  and  pot-bound,  may  now  be  shifted ;  they  wiU 
bloom  in  June  aud  July.  A  younger  lot  should  be 
stopped  and  shifted  successively  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  display.  Small  plants  grown  on  now  will  bloom 
usefully  in  the  autumn ;  or,  in  poor  soil,  will  be  useful 
for  vases  and  baskets,  as  a  number  of  small  plants  are 
more  useful  for  such  places  tban  larger  ones.  The  soil 
shoidd  be  light  sandy  loam,  with  a  proportion  of  peat  or 
leaf-mould,  if  come-at-able,  so  as  to  be  moderately  rich  ; 
but,  as  a  general  principle,  all  excitements  to  vigour,  in 
the  way  of  top-dressings  and  manure  waterings,  should 
be  given  after  the  bloom  is  set,  and  not  before. 

R.  Fish. 

CULTURE   OF  NEPENTHES. 

{Continued  from  paijc  .3.50.) 
Summer  M.\n.4gemeni. — The  specimen  alluded  to  in 
a  former  number  was  grown  plunged  in  a  bark-bed,  yet 
that  is  not  indispensable.  They  thrive  equally  well 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  moss,  provided  it  is  placed  over  a 
Hue,  or  some  hot-water  pipes,  and  kept  constantly  moist. 
The  fact  is,  they  require  bottom-heat,  aud  of  a  moist 
quality,  no  matter  how  it  is  generated — whether  by  tan- 
ner's bark,  fermenting  tree  leaves,  by  a  tank  of  hot 
water,  or  by  Hues  or  hot-water  pipes — covered  with  a 
bed  of  moss  deep  enough  to  reach  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
pots  in  which  the  plants  arc  growing.     Whoever  has 


any  of  these  means  of  generating  a  moist  bottom-heat, 
may  grow  the  pitcher  plants.  We  have  seen  them 
grown  moderately  well  set  in  a  pan  of  water  in  summer 
over  the  pipes,  and  such  growers  as  may  not  have  the 
above-named  means  of  bottom-heat  may  still  grow  them, 
if  they  have  heat  enough  in  the  house,  by  placing  the 
pots  in  a  pan  of  water  two  inches  deep,  and  covering  the 
surface  of  the  compost  with  green  moss.  During  tbis 
season  of  the  year  (summer)  they  should  be  frequently 
syringed,  in  bright  weather  as  often  as  three  times  a 
day,  and  the  air  around  them  should  be  kept  very 
moist — almost  at  dew  point.  They  require,  also,  the 
roots  to  be  moist,  but  not  actually  flooded  with  water. 

The  pitcher  plants  are  found  in  the  close  jungles  of 
India,  where  the  sun  scarcely  ever  penetrates ;  but  the 
cultivator  must  remember  that  the  light  in  tropical 
countries  is  most  intense.  In  our  foggy  island  the  light, 
even  in  the  clearest  day,  is  very  many  degrees  less 
bright  than  in  that  country.  Hence  shading  is  only 
required  because  our  pitcher  plants  are  obliged  to  be 
grown  imder  glass,  which  may  form  a  lens  for  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  thus  bui'n  the  leaves.  This  shade  is 
best  made  of  a  kind  of  canvass  called  "  bunting," 
stretched  over  the  glass  when  the  sun  shines  strongly, 
which  will  generally  happen  from  ten  in  the  morning 
to  three  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  of  not  much  conse- 
quence whether  the  shade  is  placed  inside  or  outside, 
excepting  that  it  lasts  longer  on  the  out. 

Training. —  If  the  pitcher  plants  flourish  as  they 
ought  to  do,  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  require  support. 
Place  an  upright  stick  pretty  nearly  as  high  as  the  roof, 
tie  or  nail  some  pieces  of  deal  two  feet  long  across  each 
other — that  is,  the  lowest  one  points  east  and  west,  and 
the  next  one  north  and  south,  and  so  on  to  the  top. 
These  may  be  placed  at  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  are 
to  support  the  leaves  and  pitchers,  and  arrange  them  in 
a  symmetrical  manner.  This  trellis,  however,  can  only 
be  useful  to  free-growing  species,  as  Nepenthes  distilla- 
toria,  N.  Eafflesiana,  and  such-like.  A  simple  upright 
rod  will  be  sufficient  for  the  slower  and  weaJcer-growing 
species. 

Insects. — Generally  few  insects  are  injurious  to  these 
plants.  The  Broun  scale  sometimes  attacks  them,  but 
is  easily  got  rid  of  by  a  sponge  dipped  in  weak  tobacco 
water.     This  is  best  applied  in  early  spring. 

Winter  ^Management. — As  the  days  shorten,  shade 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  much  less  quantity  of 
water  will  be  requu'ed  at  the  root.  Syringing  may 
stiU  be  performed  in  the  morning,  excepting  in  severe 
frosty  weather.  In  mild  winters  more  syringing  may 
be  given.  Heat  may  be  lessened  5°  night  and  day,  and 
thus  the  plants  will  have  a  slight  cessation  of  growth, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  degi'ee  of  rest,  enabling  them  to 
produce  a  stronger  growth  and  larger  pitchers  the 
ensuing  year.  T.  Appleby. 

{To  be  contained.) 


THE  ROSE  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

(  Continued  from  p.  -J/l.) 
Soil. — In  our  last  we  described  a  rose  garden,  its 
desirable  situation,  shelter,  and  draining;  and,  now,  the 
soil  claims  our  attention.  The  most  ignorant  cultivator 
is  sensible  that  this  is  an  essential  point  in  the  culture 
of  any  flower.  Unless  the  soil  is  of  the  right  kind, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  success :  the  situation  may  be 
happily  chosen,  the  garden  well  sheltered,  and  properly 
drained,  but  if  the  soil  is  thin,  poor,  smd  Light,  the  rose- 
trees  may  exist,  and  even  flower,  but  they  will  be  wealr, 
aud  the  blooms  small  aud  ill-shaped.  If,  then,  the  soil 
in  the  favoured  spot  is  of  such  a  description  as  not  to 
suit  the  Queen  of  flowers,  means  must  be  used  to  make 
it  so.     This  leads  to  the  question,  what  is  the  best  soil 
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for  the  rose,  to  grow  it  to  the  highest  perfection  ?  Extra 
pains  are  taken  with  the  soil  for  vines,  pines,  peaches, 
&c.,  to  cause  them  to  grow  strong,  and  produce  large 
quantities  of  hlossom,  and  to  swell  oil'  the  fruit.  Now, 
though  the  fruit  of  the  rose  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence,  yet  the  same  attention  must  he  jiaid  to  tlie 
soil  as  tliough  fruit  were  required.  The  rose  gardens  in 
Hertfordshire  have  a  soil  naturally  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  rose ;  and  the  soil  has  a  deep,  rather 
strong  loamy  texture.  T)ie  consequences  are,  this 
flower  thrives  there  better  than  in  any  other  county  in 
England.  Tiiis  is  a  fact  indisputable.  The  doctrine  is 
true,  that  wo  ouglit  to  observe  tlie  circumstances  that 
attend  plants  in  places  where  they  tlu'ive  well,  and 
endeavour  to  imitate  those  circumstances  ;  therefore, 
if  the  rose  thrives  well  in  the  deep  loamy  soil  oF  Hert- 
fordshire, we  ought,  to  ensure  the  same  success,  to 
imitate  it.  If  the  soil  be  thin,  poor,  and  light,  remove 
it  entirely,  and  replace  it  with  good  sound  loam  from  a 
meadow,  at  least  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  or 
even  more,  if  jjossible.  Then,  in  addition  to  this  sound 
strong  loam,  add  a  good  dressing  of  well-rotted  cowdung. 
Turn  the  soil  over,  and  mix  the  dung  with  it  thorouglily. 
This  should  he  done  about  the  month  of  September,  or, 
at  the  farthest,  by  the  middle  of  October  it  ought  to  be 
finished.  This  gives  a  little  time  for  the  soil  to  con- 
solidate by  the  time  the  trees  are  ready  to  be  planted — 
that  is,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow. 
I  Planting. — The  season  for  this  operation  depends  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  mildness  of  the  autumn. 
Numbers  of  perpetual  and  hybrid  varieties  continue  to 
grow  and  flower  till  a  severe  frost  puts  a  stop  to  theui. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan,  where  practicable,  to  go  to 
a  nursery  when  the  roses  are  in  blooiu,  and,  whilst 
there,  to  mark  the  trees  intended  to  be  purchased  at  the 
taking-up  season.  By  so  doing,  good,  handsome  trees 
will  be  secured,  as  well  as  the  best-formed  and  highest- 
coloured  flowers.  In  choosing  them,  regard  must  be 
bad  to  the  intended  mode  of  planting,  and  the  way  they 
are  to  be  arranged.  If  a  garden  of  roses  be  formed  in 
the  manner  described  in  our  hist,  the  trees  will  be 
planted  in  three  rows  on  each  side  of  the  walk.  The 
row  on  the  north  side  should  be  the  tallest — say  five- 
and-a-half  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  place  where  the 
bud  has  been  inserted.  The  row  next  to  that  should 
be  a  foot-and-a-half  lower,  and  the  front  row  a  foot  lower 
than  the  centre  one.  The  tliree  rows  will  then  be 
respectively  five-and-ahalt  feet,  three  feet,  and  two  feet. 
Then  the  rows  on  the  south  side  of  the  walk  sliould  be, 
the  first,  three-and-a-halt  feet;  the  second,  two-and-a-lialf 
feet,  and  the  third  ;  one-and-a-half  foot.  The  reason  lor 
having  these  rather  lower  than  the  others,  is  to  admit  tlie 
rays  of  the  sun  more  freely  to  the  whole,  which  would 
not  happen  so  well  if  the  south  side  trees  were  so  tall  as 
those  on  the  north  side.  As  nurserymen  work  their 
roses  of  various  heights,  the  required  sizes  may  be  easily 
procured  in  any  quantity. 

The  trees  having  been  fixed  upon,  let  them  he  taken 
up  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripe,  and  carried  home, 
securely  packed  (the  roots  in  damp  moss,  and  the  tops 
tied  well  together),  as  quickly  as  possible.  Unpack 
them,  and  if  the  roots  have  become  dry,  dip  them  in 
puddle.  This  is  made  of  fine  earth  and  water  mixed 
together,  to  the  consistence  of  batter,  in  a  hole  in  the 
garden.  Dip  three  or  four  together  in  this  ]iuddle,  and 
them  lay  them  in  the  earth  by  the  heels  till  they  are 
planted.  Take  only  a  few  out  at  the  time,  and  expose 
the  roots  as  little  as  possible  to  the  parching  winds. 
Stretch  a  line,  five  feet  from  the  hedge,  the  whole  length 
of  the  back  row,  and  with  a  spade  mark  the  place  for 
each  tree,  leaving  a  space  of  seven  or  eight  feet  between 
each,  then  bring  the  trees,  four  or  five  at  a  time,  lay 
one  to  each  place,  and  dig  a  hole  largo  enough  to  allow 
room  to  spread  the  roots  equally  out  on  all  sides.     Do 


not,  by  any  means,  jjlant  them  deep,  that  is,  only 
cover  the  roots  nearest  the  surface  about  two  or  tliree 
inches  with  soO.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  mix  the 
colours,  attention  must  now  be  paid  to  that  point; 
also,  let  summer  roses  and  autumn  roses  be  judiciously 
mi.xed ;  this  will  give  a  show  of  bloom  in  every  part  of 
ttio  garden  through  the  season.  Paying  due  attention 
to  these  points  as  the  planting  proceeds,  lot  the  work 
go  on  as  quickly  as  possible  till  the  back  row  is  finished, 
then  stir  up  the  soil  that  has  been  trampled  upon  a  few 
inches  wider  than  the  next  row,  stretch  the  line  again, 
si.vand  a-half  feet  from  the  back  ixjw,  and  proceed  with 
the  second  ;  plant  the  trees  in  this  row  exactly  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  trees  in  tlie  back 
row.  Do  the  same  with  the  row  next  the  walk,  and 
then  plant  the  south  side.  This  will  complete  the  ope- 
ration, e,xcep)ting  staking.  Stakes  are  needfid,  especially 
the  first  year  or  two,  till  the  trees  are  firmly  established. 

T.  Appleby. 

{To  be  coiililllffd.) 


ON   SEEDS  AND  THEIR  GERMINATION. 

If  we  take  a  leaf  out  of  that  most  instructive  of  all 
books,  the  Book  of  Nature,  we  shall  see  that  our  treat- 
ment of  seeds  is,  in  many  cases,  at  variance  with  the 
practice  there  given ;  so  that  the  successful  result  of  our 
labours  is  more  due  to  other  circumstances  than  to  the 
mode  we  treat  the  seeds.  But,  to  make  our  meaning 
more  clear,  let  us  examine  a  wild  plant  (say  a  weed), 
luxuriating  and  flowering  with  all  that  vigour  and 
beauty  which  none  but  a  botauist  can  see ;  let  us 
witness  that  flower  fade  —  the  pod  or  capsule  protects 
the  seeds  until  they  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of 
maturity  necessary  to  enable  them  to  nourish  another 
plant  while  in  its  infancy.  Now,  this  same  seed-pod,  or 
other  receptacle,  continues  its  services  up  to  the  time  the 
seed  is  shed  on  the  ground,  which  is  generally  done  in 
dry  weather,  and  the  first  rain  usually  sets  the  future 
crop  in  motion;  or,  if  that  ground  should  happen  to  be 
moved,  so  that  the  seed  which  at  first  was  deposited  on 
the  surface  becomes  now  buried,  perhaps  several  feet  in 
the  earth,  still  that  seed  retains  its  vitality  there,  and  a 
re-exposure  to  a  position  favourable  to  its  development 
witnesses  it  start  into  life. 

We  all  know  that  pertinacious  weed.  Charlock,  is  no- 
where to  be  seen  when  the  farmer  ploughs  his  land,  and 
sows  his  "  Lent  corn,"  but  a  walk  over  the  fields  in  April 
displays  this  pest  luxuriating  in  all  its  vigour,  though 
then  it  may  perhaps  be  a  little  behind  the  corn  in  ap- 
parent size,  but  its  more  rapid  growth  soon  puts  it  on  a 
footing  with  the  more  legitimate  crop  ;  so  that  the  mid- 
dle of  May  finds  it  displaying  its  gorgeous  flowers  in 
triumph  over  its  more  useful  neighbour.  Well  then,  if 
no  means  be  taken  to  eradicate  this  encumbrance,  (and 
it  is  difiicult  to  do  so  entirely)  it  ripens  its  seed  so.  But, 
be  it  remembered,  a  considerable  part  of  this  seed  clings, 
with  a  pertinacity  common  to  such  tilings,  to  the  pods  or 
stems  which  produce  it,  and  sutters  itself  to  be  carried 
and  deposited  elsewhere,  and  what  does  fall  on  the 
ground  does  not  always  vegetate  if  it  be  dry,  but  is  often 
buried  by  the  first  ploughing  after  harvest,  vegetates 
tlie  following  season,  when  the  plough  again  brings  it 
near  enough  the  surface,  but,  it  is  true,  a  part  of  those 
so  self  sown  vegetate  at  once,  if  the  season  and  other 
things  suit  them.  But  "nature"  provides  a  second 
sowing  in  those  seeds  which  still  adhere  to  the  parent 
plant,  and  which  are  so  kept  in  reserve  as  to  just  be 
sown  in  time  to  perpetuate  the  crop  of  the  following 
year.  So  well  does  the  attentive  ftuiner  of  some  of  our 
southern  counties  know  this,  that  in  fallowing  his  land 
in  the  early  part  of  summer,  he  rather  wishes  for  moist 
weatlier  to  "  start  this  pernicious  weed  into  growth," 
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and  then  its  destruction  is  more  easily  accomplished ; 
while,  ill  many  other  cases,  where  a  jiercnuial  plant,  as 
coucli  grass,  forms  the  principal  intruder,  a  dry  season 
is  the  best  to  extirpate  it.  Althougli  now  seeds  ol'  char- 
lock, &c.,  deposited  in  the  gi-ouud,  will  retain  their 
vitality  there  for  a  very  long  period,  we  must  not  con- 
found this  mode  with  the  sowing  of  turnips,  cabbage, 
&c.,  in  dry,  hot  weather,  and  expect  them  to  grow  whim 
at  length  rain  does  come ;  as  we  all  know  such  seeds 
lose  their  vitality  when  subjected  to  sucli  a  baking  in 
an  unshaded  situation.  iJut  nature  does  not  do  so,  as 
she,  with  a  parental  atibction  for  lier  ofl'spring,  retains 
thoni  by  her,  and  only  turns  them  out  in  tlie  world 
when  tiie  chances  are  favourable  to  their  well-doing 
there.  Now,  in  gardi-n  culture,  wo  are  compelled  to 
depart  from  such  rules ;  oiu'  tastes  and  wants  induce  us 
to  sow  and  plant  things  to  come  into  use  at  times  the 
most  unnatural,  as  well  as  that  the  most  common  to 
them,  or,  in  other  words,  we  endeavour  to  prolong  the 
utility  of  every  article  to  the  greatest  length  of  time 
compatible  with  its  well-being ;  and,  to  accomplish  this, 
we  must  humour  or  coax  the  plant  we  operate  on  to 
comply  with  our  wishes,  by  securing  to  it  as  many 
advantages  as  our  kuowledge  of  horticulture  enables  us 
to  point  to,  and  not  the  least  is  the  condition  of  the 
ground  at  the  time  the  seed  is  deposited  there,  and  to 
tbat  w'e  now  address  ourselves. 

When  a  mild,  wet  winter  passes  away^  the  ground  is 
usually  left  in  a  sour,  improper  condition  for  supplying 
tlie  wants  of  a  newly-germinated  seed,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  such  seedlings  perish  almost  whole- 
sale, or,  it  may  be,  the  seed  itself  refuses  to  grow  in 
such  ungenial  soil.  INleans  must,  therefore,  be  taken 
beforehand  to  alter  and  improve  tbat  ground,  by  judi- 
cious draining,  digging,  &c.,  and  the  usual  period  of 
sowing  may  be  delayed  a  little,  if  the  prospect  of  the 
ground  becoming  hner  imply  it  advisable ;  and,  pre- 
viously to  sowing,  the  surface  only  of  ibe  soil  shoidd 
be  stkred ;  if  done  deeper,  the  chances  are,  tbat  there 
will  not  he  time  for  it  to  get  pulverized,  and  much  de- 
pends on  this,  as  we  have  seen  excellent  crops  of  seed- 
lings on  ground  very  obstinate  to  deal  with.  But  by 
timing  the  digging  by  that  shrewd  knowledge  of  coming 
events,  the  cidtivator  contrived  to  have  everything  in 
season,  while  a  single  spadeful  of  soU  turned  over  in 
May,  displayed  in  an  unaristakeable  manner  what  diffi- 
culties be  had  to  contend  against.  Now,  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  a  succession  of  wet  weather  prevents  our 
getting  on  land  of  this  description,  besides,  our  doing 
so  must  be  hurtful  to  it;  we  therefore,  in  such  cases, 
sow  our  crops  on  beds,  treading  only  on  the  alley.  This 
especially  refers  to  carrots,  onions,  beet,  &o.,  and  contrive 
to  have  some  fine  soil  for  the  top,  of  a  kind  not  likely 
to  get  caked  by  heavy  rains  and  subsequent  dry  wea- 
ther; as  a  preventive  to  whicli,  we  generally  add  some 
material  of  an  opposite  nature,  as  clean-sifted  coal-ashes, 
or,  what  is  better,  charcoal-ashes.  This  latter  substance 
has  of  late  years  become  very  fashionable;  but  its  use 
as  an  auxiliai'y  to  the  onion-bed  is,  we  believe,  coeval 
with  its  first  production,  and  its  utility  in  that  respect 
was  made  known  to  the  world  through  the  pages  of  the 
Horticultm-al  Transactions,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Smith,  then  gardener  to  a  gentleman 
residing  in  one  of  our  northern  counties. 

We  have  seeds  to  sow  at  other  times  than  the  spring, 
and  to  get  these  seeds  to  vegetate  at  Midsummer,  or 
more  difficult  still,  "  the  dog-days,"  some  little  trouble  is 
often  encountered,  more  so  in  the  south  of  England  than 
in  the  north  of  it,  unless  the  season  be  extraordinary ; 
but  in  meeting  this  case  we  must  take  another  leaf  out 
of  that  inestimable  volume  "  the  book  of  nature,"  and, 
copying  her  directions,  we  must  try  and  sow  our  seeds 
on  some  shady  place,  otherwise  interpose  some  obstacle 
between  them  and  the  bright  glare  of  sunshine  they  are 


opposed  to ;  the  latter  is  hy  far  the  best,  as  it  can  be 
removed  when  its  uses  are  no  longer  necessary,  and  the 
young  brood  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  increased  day 
liglit.  As  an  example,  in  tliis  case,  we  generally  cover 
our  bods  of  new-sown  vnhhages,  lettuce,  endive,  vauli- 
JluH-er,  &c.,  with  pea-boughs,  or  other  partial  shading 
material,  which,  allowing  the  sun  to  play  amougst  them, 
partially  obstruct  its  du-ect  rays,  and  prevent  them 
scorching  the  young  jjlants  too  much,  or  ratlier  prevent- 
ing the  seed  germinating  at  all.  Now,  at  that  period, 
the  state  of  the  ground  is  less  an  adjunct  to  success 
than  a  congenial  atmosphere,  as  the  latter  plays  the 
best  part  in  secm'ing  a  progeny.  Now,  our  shading  in 
this  way  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  done  daily  in 
nature.  A  plant  sheds  its  seeds,  which,  hilling  where 
the  shade  of  its  "perhaps  expiring  parents"  performs 
to  it  their  last  duties — that  of  protecting  it  from  the 
sun's  too  violent  action — vegetate  in  due  time.  In  ordi- 
nary garden  cultivation,  this  shade  is  not  necessary  in 
spring,  as  we  rarely  have  such  an  amount  of  sunshine 
as  to  render  it  necessary,  and  what  we  do  have  is  con- 
genial rather  than  otherwise,  by  wai-ming  the  earth,  and 
drawing  to  the  surface  some  of  that  moisture  with  which 
the  gi'ound  is  charged  below;  but  a  fine  state  of  tUth  is, 
nevertheless,  necessary,  as  by  it  the  seed  finds  a  bed 
and  food,  both  suitable  to  its  wants.  While  we  here 
urge  on  the  propriety  of  having  a  few  inches  of  tine 
siu-face  mould  to  start  our  seedlings  on,  we  by  no  means 
infer  that  culture  should  stop  there;  on  the  contrary, 
the  ground  for  all  vegetable  crops  ought  to  be  properly 
loosed  and  broken  up,  for  at  least  eighteen  inches  deep, 
in  order  that,  as  the  hot  weather  sets  in,  the  roots  may 
find  their  way  downwards  with  facility,  as  the  drought 
and  lack  of  food  compels  them  to  do;  but  this  under- 
stratum need  not  be  so  fine  as  the  few  inches  at  top, 
where  the  seeds  are  deposited ;  it  is  generally  suf- 
ficient if  it  be  roughly  broken,  sweet,  and  have 
been  dug  in  dry  weather.  So  convinced  are  we  that 
deep  cultivation  is  essential  to  success  in  all  gardens 
lying  dry,  and  subject  to  the  punishing  effects  of  sum- 
mer sunsliine,  that  we  would  almost  as  soon  put  in  a 
crop  without  manure,  as  without  making  sure  that  it  has 
sufficient  depth  to  send  its  roots  to  collect  food,  when  a 
scai'city  e.s.ists  near  the  top.  But,  as  our  object  was  an 
elucidation  of  the  conditions  calculated  to  ensure  a  good 
healthy  vegetation,  we  may  remark  that  on  one  or  two 
oases,  the  season  has  an  elieot  on  young  seedlings  not 
known  to  every  one.  First  of  all,  we  may  say  that  car- 
rots are  tender,  as  independent  of  its  seeds'  unwilling- 
ness to  germinate  until  late  in  the  spring,  it  is  a  deli 
cate  plant,  and  a  very  little  amount  of  frost  kills  it,  as 
we  never  saw  carrots  sow  themselves  as  other  things  do. 
Tlien,  again,  we  have  young  turnips  which,  if  sown  too 
soon,  and  receive  any  frost  while  in  the  seed-leaf,  the 
plant,  though  it  continues  to  grow  for  some  time,  yet 
eventually  runs  to  seed  without  producing  a  single  root. 
These  two  cases  speak  for  themselves  the  propriety  of 
securing  to  them  some  kind  of  a  protection  while  in  that 
state.  J.  RoBSON. 


THE  GOLDEN  AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANTS. 

( Continued  from  jmge  374.) 
SwjUnson  h:is  generically  (hsliuguished  the  Golden  and 
Silver  Pheasants  from  the  Common,  the  Rmgnecked,  and 
the  I'ersicolor  or  Japan  species  ;  and  this  proved  impos- 
sibility of  combining,  or  call  it  confounding,  the  species  of 
his  two  genera,  conlirms  at  least  then-  sepai'ation  by  a 
natural  interval.  AVhat  makes  the  incompatiliihty  of  such 
alliances  the  more  remai'kable,  is  the  successful  issue  of  the 
late  Lord  Derby's  bold  experiment.  It  lias  ah-eady  been 
related  in  print,  but  deserves  to  be  still  more  widely  kno\vn 
than  it  is.  The  facts  are  hrielly  lliese.  His  lordbhip  had 
obtained  from  .Jaxiau  a  pah'  of  rare  and  beautiful  pheasants, 
Pliasianus  Versicolor,  or  Diard's  fheasant,  the  first  imported 
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alive  into  Europe  ;  but  before  reaching  Knowsley  the  hen 
died.  She  differed  from  other  hen  pheasants,  in  having 
brilliant  spangles  on  her  back.  Her  i-emaius  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Knowsley  Museum.  From  observing  its  natm'id  atlinity, 
Lord  Derby  detennined  to  place  the  siu'viving  cock  witli  a 
common  pheasant  hen.  It  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  these 
two  species  are  as  radically  and  primitively  distinct,  as  the 
jackdaw  and  the  rook,  or  the  rabbit  and  the  hare;  still,  half- 
bred  young  were  produced.  Next  year  these  half-bred  hens 
were  placed  with  the  original  Japanese  bu-d,  and  again  young 
were  obtained,  still  nearer  approaching  to  their  Asiatic 
parentage.  The  catalogue  of  the  Knowsley  sale  gives  a 
table  of  these  vaiious  degrees  of  consanguinity,  the  nearest 
being  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  by  the  eye  from 
genuine  and  thorough-bred  Versicolor  pheasants.  The 
various  degrees,  too,  as  far  as  was  tried,  were  capable  of 
interbreeding  both  with  each  other,  and  v\ith  either  parent 
stock.  Those,  however,  most  approacliing  to  the  common 
sort,  were  not  further  cultivated,  but  were  tm'ued  off  into  the 
woods.  Those  which  take  most  iifter  their  exotic  ancestry 
are,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  considerable  value,  botli  from 
their  rarity  and  their  interest. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  problems  which  might  have 
been  worked  out,  had  not  the  com'se  of  nature,  and  the  hour 
which  comes  to  all  men,  abruptly  tenninated  the  many  inte- 
resting inijuiries  that  were  dependent  on  the  Ufe  of  the  noble 
lord.  It  would  imlicate  an  unwise,  perhaps  an  irrehgious, 
temper  to  express  regret  at  changes  which  the  course  of 
time  brings  about.  To  difi'erent  men,  different  pursuits  and 
a  different  career  is  allotted.  All  cannot  be  statesmen,  aU 
cannot  be  naturahsts  or  cidtivators  of  the  elegancies  of  life. 
Enough,  if  what  a  man  puts  liis  hand  to  do,  he  does  it  with 
all  his  might,  and  hi  a  worthy  spirit.  Of  the  late  Earl 
of  Derby  it  may  be  said,  tliat  his  princely  menagerie,  now 
dispersed,  was  no  show  atfau'  for  ostentation's  sake,  but  that 
he  cultivated  it  and  studied  it,  with  the  diffident  and  cautious 
spii-it  of  a  learner,  to  the  very  last.  His  mind  was  clear  to 
observe,  and  quick  to  appreciate,  the  value  of  facts  that 
would  have  escaped  ordinary  lookers  on.  He  was  ready  to 
communicate,  and  liberal  in  bestowing,  both  his  knowledge 
and  his  superabundant  specimens  to  such  persons  as,  in  liis 
discretion,  he  deemed  worthy  of  the  favom-.  And  though  of 
late  years  much  withdrawn  from  society  by  age  and  grievous 
bodily  infirmitj',  his  amiability  and  cheerfulness  caused  a 
deep  regret  at  his  loss.  "  Dear  Lord  Derby !  "  feelingly 
wrote  one  who  Imew  him  long  and  well,  "  he  never  made  an 
enemy,  and  never  lost  a  friend."  D. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

By  Henry    Wcnnian  Newman,  Esq. 

SWAEHISG. 

{Continued from  page  Zlo.) 

I  osniTED  to  mention,  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  swarm 
being  ready  in  some  of  the  hives  is,  when  scouts  are  seen 
busy  at  an  empty  hive  going  in  and  out.  If  the  hive  has  no 
vestige  of  old  combs,  it  is  a  most  favoiu'able  sign  ;  but,  fre- 
quently, wlien  old  combs  ai'e  left  in  a  hive,  bees  will  come  to 
plunder  them,  even  although  they  contain  no  honey.  I  have 
known  many  swarms  enter  the  leads  of  an  old  church  ;  in 
this  case  nothing  but  the  fumes  of  tobacco  will  displace 
them.  By  the  way,  the  smoker  will  be  pleased  when  it  is 
told  him  that  in  all  dangerous  operations  there  is  nothing  so 
good  a  preNentive  of  stinging  as  a  cigar,  or  a  tobacco  pipe,  in 
tlie  mouth  of  the  operator. 

One  swarm  I  had  in  ls47  went  off  with  two  queens,  one 
of  whom  fell  short  on  the  ground;  she  had  but  a  very  few 
followers.  On  taking  her  up,  I  found  that  she  had  defective 
wings.  I  tried  to  place  her  in  two  hives  which  had  not 
swarmed,  but  she  Was  rejected  by  them  all.  I  then  tried 
her  with  the  new  swarm,  but  they  would  not  receive  her.  I 
then  returned  her  into  the  original  hive  where  she  came 
from,  and  she  remained  at  the  enti-ance  of  the  hive  a  long 
time,  with  a  lai-ge  crowd  of  bees  round  her ;  after  a  long 
consultation  the  bees  let  her  drop  from  the  bunch  of  bees, 
which  did  not  hm-t  her ;  none  of  the  sti-ange  bees  whom  she 
was  placed  before  attempted  to  do  her  much  harm. 


The  same  year  I  had  a  swarm  came  off  and  setUed  on  a 
tree,  they  did  not  remain  long,  but  went  back  to  the  hive.  I 
suspected  they  had  lost  their  queen ;  the  second  day  my  man 
found  her  dead  body,  smroimded  by  about  a  dozen  bees ; 
and  some  bees  visited  the  spot  for  three  or  four  days  after ! 
Such  is  then'  veneration  for  their  queen. 

In  a  newspaper  I  saw  an  accotmt  of  a  swarm  which  came 
off  on  the  31st  March.  On  particular  inquiiy,  I  found  out 
by  a  letter  from  the  o\vner  to  me,  that  the  bees  had  deserted 
their  hive,  having  had  then-  combs  destroyed  by  moths. 

In  all  the  matters  conceiTiing  swarming,  the  bee-master 
ought  to  be  as  cool  and  collected  as  possible,  for  the  bees 
will  seldom  sting  at  this  time;  and,  as  I  have  observed 
before,  I  ttnd  it  the  best  mode,  haxing  a  large  garden,  to 
place  the  swarm  within  a  yai'd  or  two  of  the  place  where 
they  settle  ;  as,  by  tliese  means,  scarcely  a  bee  is  lost,  and 
their  labours  are  not  interrupted  by  removal  to  a  distant  spot. 

Tlie  earliest  time  I  ever  knew  of  a  swarm  in  Gloucester- 
shire was  the  ;30th  April,  and  the  latest  the  loth  July.  In 
the  Island  of  Jersey  I  was  present  at  a  swarm  comuig  off  on 
the  1st  August. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  place  hives  in  the  garden  in  time  of 
swarming.  I  have  often  had  several  empty  hives  placed  in 
trees  and  bnshes  when  my  bees  have  been  ready  to  swarm, 
but  have  never  once  found  them  to  take  possession  of  one 
of  tliem.  I  have  often  seen  bees  looking  out  for  a  place 
during  swanning,  or,  what  some  writers  term  sending  out 
'■  spies  and  quai-termasters."  I  had  an  old  hive  full  of  combs, 
which  was  deserted ;  the  bees  came  about  this  for  several 
days,  but,  strange  to  say,  after  all  a  swann  went  off,  and 
they  alighted  on  the  imder  part  of  the  stand,  and  never 
entered  the  hive  at  all. 

I  have  never  yet,  as  fai"  as  my  own  experience  goes,  foimd 
a  swarm  go  off"  to  take  possession  of  some  hole  or  corner, 
without  first  settling,  near  the  parent  hive,  on  some  tree  or 
bush  ;  nor  can  I  learn  from  any  bee-keeper  that  they  ever 
did.  I  had  a  stock  of  my  ovm  which  once  deserted  the  hive 
and  took  possession  of  a  chimney.  I  had  been  playing  tricks 
with  them,  by  cutting  out  nine-tenths  of  their  combs. 

Tlie  swarming  generally  commences  about  the  middle  or 
end  of  May,  when  the  country  is  in  all  its  beauty  and  clad  in 
its  loveliest  attire.     It  ought  to  end  by  the  middle  of  Jime. 

**  Oh  month  of  many  blossoms,  thou  dost  come 
In  all  thy  summer  beauty,  like  a  bride 
Whose  hair  is  wreathed  with  roses  ;  the  gay  hum 

Of  bees  doth  (jreet  thee  ;  thou  hast  well  supplied 
The  busy  labourers  with  a  countless  sum 

Of  flowers,  expanding  now  on  every  side 
To  thy  sweet  breath,  in  garden,  mead,  and  vale. 
On  mossy  bank,  wild  heath,  and  wooded  dale,'* 

J.  Day. 

A  few  years  ago  a  swarm  came  away  from  one  of  my  hives 
and  settled  on  the  branch  of  a  high  tree.  After  a  great 
deal  of  labom-  and  time  they  were  hived,  but  appeared  very 
restless.  Next  morning  I  visited  them  early  and  found 
them  working,  but  on  looking  under  the  hive,  I  found  two 
young  queens  lying  dead,  which  the  bees  had  killed  and 
thrown  out :  consequently  no  less  than  three  queens  went 
out  with  this  swarm  ;  it  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  during 
the  swanning  season  a  pliu-ahty  of  queens  is  pennitted  by 
the  bees. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  swarming  is  the  grand  maniage- 
day  of  the  queen,  and  that  she  is  so  smrounded  by  guai-ds  on 
this  occasion  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  discern 
the  rites.  When  a  queen  has  fallen  short  in  swarmmg,  you 
generally  find  her  sun-mmded  by  about  from  twenty  to  thirty 
working  bees,  wlio  wUl  not  deseit  her :  the  rest  of  the 
swarm  search  often  in  vain  for  her,  and  after  a  while  retmii 
to  Uie  old  hives.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  man  in  my 
employ,  by  accident,  trod  on  a  queen  which  had  fallen  short, 
and  killed  her,  I  discovered,  three  days  after,  a  few  bees  in 
a  cluster  on  the  ground,  and  on  examining  it,  I  foimd  the 
dead  body  of  the  queen  which  had  been  accidentally  kUlcd. 


DRESSING  OF  AURICULAS. 
This  is  not  like  dressing  of  daUias,  for  there  is  no 
disftuising.  It  is  simply  placing  the  pips  edge  to  edge, 
whicli  extends  tlie  truss  to  its  f'lU  size,  whereas,  if  they 
fold  over  each  other,  half  their  beauty  is  destroyed ; 
still  it  is  far  better  to  adjust  the  pips  as  they  open. 
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Small  pellets  of  very  soft  moss,  or  cotton,  placed  between 
the  footstalks,  will  spread  the  pips  far  enough  from 
each  other  to  allow  each  individual  flower  to  expand 
fully  without  touching  each  other ;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  eight  pips,  take  the  worst  away.  These  may  be 
the  forwardest  or  the  latest,  for  the  one  that  blooms  first 
is  often  inclined  to  fade  before  the  rest  are  open.  Then 
place  the  pips,  as  to  distance,  just  as  you  would  like 
ihem  to  bo  shown,  and  they  will  retain  their  jilaoes 
after  the  pellets  are  withdrawn,  which,  however,  shoidd 
only  be  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  place  of  show ; 
the  flowers  will  then,  generally,  maintain  the  places  in 
which  they  have  been  growing  for  the  last  fortnight. 
The  best-lookiug  truss  is  seven ;  one  centre,  and  six 
round  it,  will  touch  edge  to  edge  exactly,  if  they  are  of 
a  size,  as  may  be  seen  by  putting  a  coin  on  the  table, 
and  six  others  of  similar  dimensions  round  it,  and  this 
should  bo  the  state  of  the  truss  when  exhibited.  Recol- 
lect, however,  that  if  the  white  or  paste  be  cracked ;  if 
tlie  colour  break  tlu'ough  the  edge,  or  the  edge  break 
through  to  the  paste  or  white;  if  the  colour  be  not  all 
alike,  but  shows  paler  at  the  edges,  all,  or  any  of  these 
faults,  are  very  detrimental.  The  pips  should  be  sound ; 
the  white  eye  circular;  the  yellow  tube  circular;  the 
ground  colour  and  edge  equal  in  w'idth ;  the  green,  or 
gray,  or  white  decided ;  the  paste  or  white  very  smooth 
and  clear,  and  the  flower  altogether  perfectly  flat.  If 
you  show  a  pan',  let  them  be  well  contrasted,  and  both 
of  a  height,  if  possible;  a  green  edge  and  a  gray,  form 
the  best  contrast.  The  largest  pair  we  ever  saw,  was 
Fletchers  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Watners  Conqueror  of 
Ei<ro2Je.  The  best  we  ever  saw  was  Page's  Champion 
and  Orimes's  Privateer,  but  we  scarcely  expect  to  see 
them  so  fine  again. 


yellow  ;  one  the  brightest  scoi-let;  one  maybe  chosen  for  its 
"size,  so  it  be  not  striped  or  speckled,  and  from  tliese,  apart 
from  all  others,  save  the  seed  from  wliich  to  proc'Ure  tiner 
vaiieties.  Tlirow  away  everything  ut  all  infeiior  the 
momout  the  bloom  can  be  seen,  and  from  tlie  liest  of  this 
first  batcli  of  seedUngs  save  seed  tn  inaUc  anotlier  ell'ort 
with.  In  the  mean  tune,  if  the  best  Ije  really  an  advance, 
such  as  Piclimi  on  a  lai-ger  scale,  or  wiUi  a  broader  lip,  or  any 
otlier  manifest  improvement,  it  may  be  worthy  of  a  name, 
but  it  is  only  by  this  means  we  can  hope  to  raise  this  now 
ti-umpery  weed  into  a  tiower  worthy  of  adoption  by  the 
British  tlorist.  Some  persons  may  feel  inclined  to  procm^e 
seed  with  a  view  to  saving  a  year.  They  will  have  ail  their 
trouble  for  nothing.  Seed  grown  for  sale,  and  saved  from 
general  collections,  will  bring  nothing  worthy  of  the  trouble 
they  reqitire,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  saving  any 
really  good  after  the  manner  we  recommend. 

W.  Soames. — The  plant  sent  is  not  new.  It  is  Ceanothus 
Eii/irlus,  sent  out  year's  since  by  the  Hoi-ticultural  Society. 
Tlie  J'erbeiia  blooms  are  quite  out  of  character.  They  will 
not  even  be  the  same  colour  when  properly  grown,  but  they 
do  not  promise  much  for  form.  The  petals  are  nan-ow  and 
notched.  G.  Glenny. 


THE   ANTIRRHINUM. 

The  Antirrhinum  has  long  been  considered  by  us  a  weed 
not  worth  cultivating,  unless  it  be  by  some  determined 
amateur  enthusiast,  who  will  "  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
florists'  flower,"  not  as  we  are  going  on  now  with  miserable 
scratchy  thmgs,  as  if  a  dirty  white,  or  something,  was 
splashed  over  another  dirty  colour,  but  with  something 
definite.  When  Caryophiloides  was  first  put  forth,  it  was 
hailed  as  a  valuable,  because  it  was  a  new,  variety.  It  was 
strongly  marked  bke  a  bad  flaked  carnation,  but  the 
character  was  new,  and  this  one  point  has  been  pretty 
nearly  the  only  one  that  any  of  the  weeds  since  claimed ; 
whereas,  the  oM.  A.  pictum,  with  its  white  tube  and  ciimson 
hp,  is  worth  all  the  lot  raised  since.  It  is  essentially  a 
border-flower,  and  should  look  bright  at  a  distance.  It  is 
in  its  very  natm'e  too  coarse  to  be  brought  near  the  eye, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  adapted  for  pot  culture ;  all  trumpery 
variegations,  with  spots,  as  if  they  bad  been  peppered,  are 
absolutely  worthless.  Selfs,  unless  distinct  in  colom',  and 
that  colour  dense,  are  good-foi"-nothing.  We  want  a  broad 
Up,  full  of  colour,  a  tube  as  much  contracted  as  possible. 
If  the  tube  be  white,  all  the  shades  of  red  and  orange  and 
purple  would  contrast.  If  yellow,  the  darker  the  lip  the 
better,  but  it  should  not  partake  of  yellow — hence  an  orange, 
unless  dai-k,  would  be  a  poor  contrast;  though,  if  a  deep 
orange,  it  would  form  a  tolerable  contrast  with  a  pale  lemon- 
yellow.  Generally,  however,  all  the  varieties  are  too  near. 
A  positive  self  is  better  than  two  colom's  near  each  other, 
and  most  of  the  varieties,  even  the  best,  are  so  blended,  that 
it  is  a  mere  struggle  betn-een  the  two.  In  the  border  or 
bed,  a  self,  scarlet,  or  crimson,  or  orange,  woidd  be  accept- 
able ;  but  two  decided  colours,  one  for  the  lip,  the  other  for 
the  tube,  would  look  infinitely  better.  As  the  lip,  however, 
exhibits  the  inner  surface  of  the  flower,  which  is  velvety, 
and  the  tube  the  outer  surface,  which  is  smooth  and  waxy, 
the  former  should  be  lai'ge,  spread  out  well,  and  conceal  its 
divisions.  Let  he  who  detenniues  on  improving  this  flower, 
procure  half-a-dozen  of  the  very  best — selfs  and  party- 
coloured,  or  even  two  or  three — let  one  of  them  be  JPicliim, 
one   the  darkest  self  that  can  be  had;  another  the  best 


BURNING  RUBBISH,  VERSUS  CHARRING. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  value  of  chan-ed 
materials  for  cidtm-al  pttrposes,  and  the  cottager  and  ama- 
teur have  been  strongly  advised  to  preserve  eveiything 
likely  to  be  of  serrice  in  that  way,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
subject  everything  to  the  action  of  fire  which  that  element 
malies  any  impression  on.  Kow,  it  is  far  from  my  puiiiose  to 
find  fault  with  such  a  system,  but  there  are  some  things 
connected  with  it  that  I  caimot  comprehend,  or  rather 
overcome,  without  incumng  an  amount  of  labom-  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  article  obtained,  and 
I  have,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  taken  another  course  with 
the  refuse  materials  which,  in  every  place,  acctimtdate  at 
tire  rubbish-heap. 

In  dissentmg  from  those  who  advocate  chaning  eveiything 
that  comes  in  then'  way,  I  do  not,  however,  by  any  means 
assert  that  a  heap  of  refuse  chips,  &c.,  in  a  cai'penter's  yard, 
or  bundles  of  gooseberry  cuttings,  and  similar  small  ware,  may 
not  all  undergo  the  action  of  fire,  ivithout  being  consumed, 
and  in  their  altered  condition  confer  a  greater  benefit  to 
the  land  than  they  could  have  done  in  any  other  form  ;  but, 
then,  are  we  not  to  reckon  something  for  the  trouble  of  char- 
ring, to  say  nothing  of  the  vexation  of  trying  and  failing  to  do 
it,  which  it  is  ten  to  one  but  the  inexperienced  will  faU  into 
on  his  first  attempt  ?  But  the  materials  above-mentioned 
form  the  best  and  eaaiiest  portion  of  the  catalogue  of  things 
we  are  told  may  undergo  the  operation  of  charring,  they 
being  (when  not  satm-ated  with  moisture)  of  a  highly  com- 
bustible nature,  and,  after  being  manufactured,  are  of  a 
portable  size.  Not  so,  however,  the  barrow-loads  of  cabbage- 
stalks  and  other  vegetable  refuse,  which  can  only  be  expected 
to  bm-n  by  the  aid  of  a  better  kind  of  fuel,  so  that  it  be- 
comes a  question  whether  that  fuel  is  properly  applied  when 
put  to  such  a  pm^ose.  Now,  we  have  so  often  miscarried 
in  our  attempts  to  char  substances  thits  diflicidt  to  con- 
sume by  fire,  that  we  are  incHned  to  call  in  question 
the  doctrine  which  insists  "  on  chaning  eveiytbing  and 
bm-niug  nothing."  But  suppose  we  talie  a  little  wider 
range,  and  bring  to  our  heap  (what  is  veiy  often  brought 
there)  the  stumps  and  roots  of  ti'ees,  ugly,  awkwai-d  rem- 
nants of  shi-ubs,  and  other  things  of  that  sort;  might  we  ask 
if  we  are  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  cutting  all  these  up  into 
pieces  suitable  for  digging  into  a  flower-bed,  or  putting  into 
a  flower-pot?  Most  certainly  not;  unless  for  the  latter 
pm-pose,  we  think  they  would  be  too  costly  to  be  done  to 
any  extent.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  these  stumbling 
blocks,  are  they  to  be  burnt  to  ashes  as  they  be '.'  To  that 
we  also  reply  a  most  decisive  "  No  ; "  and  now  proceed  to 
detail  the  purpose  to  which  we  have  applied  these  odds  and 
ends. 

Tn  the  first  place,  we  must  say  that  the  locality  where  we 
adopted  the  following  course  abounded  in  loamy  clay,  and 
was  in  an  out-of-the-way-place,  where  that  material  could  be 
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had  in  any  quantily,  so  we  collected  all  the  roots,  stumps  of 
trees,  and  such  other  rubbish  as  was  useless  elsewhere,  often 
including  such  things  as  old  knarly  thorns,  roots  of  forest 
trees,  and  anything  in  that  way,  not  forgetting  a  little  dried 
wood  to  make  a  beginning  with.  Thus  liaviug  all  things  in 
readiness,  and  fixing  on  some  level  place  for  the  hearth,  we 
first  of  all  prepared  what  we  think  the  most  imijortaut 
agent  to  success,  and  which  we  liave  sometimes  seen 
neglected—"  the  air  drains  ; "  these  we  make  by  cutting  out 
two  small  furrows  or  ditclies,  about  five  or  six  inches 
wide  and  the  same  deep,  cut  so  as  to  intersect  each  otlier 
exactly  where  the  centre  of  the  heap  is  to  be,  and  which 
consequently  mil  be  like  a  cross ;  these  drams  we  cover 
with  stones  or  bricks,  and  in  tlie  centre  raise  a  few  mure 
in  a  sort  of  heap  ;  the  utility  of  these  tlues  or  air-drains  will 
be  apparent  to  every  one,  as  they  supply  the  interior  of  tlie 
heap  with  that  necessary  element  in  supporting  combustion, 
"  Oxygen,"  without  which  the  progi-ess  is  slow  and  uncertain. 
Having  prepared  the  air-drains  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent their  getting  choked  up,  we  next  prepare  the  tire- 
heap  by  laying  on  the  dried  wood,  and  some  of  the  easiest 
managed  pieces  amongst  those  lying  there,  and  having  some 
of  the  clay  ready  dug  and  lying  handy,  it  is  better  at  once  to 
set  lire  to  the  heap  (which  we  presmue  was  made  tolerably 
sohd),  rather  than  wait  for  a  lai'ge  heap  to  be  made.  After 
it  is  fairly  lighted,  lay  on  carefully  some  of  the  lumps  of  clay, 
which  is  best  done  at  first  by  hand,  as  the  small  or  broken 
part  which  is  thrown  on  by  the  spade  is  apt  to  choke  the  tire 
when  newly  made  on.  After  a  good  quantity  of  that  is  on, 
lay  on  some  more  wood,  i.  e.,  roots  or  rubbish,  and  then 
more  clay,  observing  not  to  overdo  it  at  once  ;  it  is  better  to 
leave  it,  and  return  a  few  horn's  afterwards  and  add  some 
more.  This  process  may  be  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  the  process  of  combustion  is  necessaiily  so  slow 
imder  such  circumstances  that  we  have  often  kept  it  going 
for  several  weeks. 

One  thing  we  strongly  urge  the  inexperienced  operator 
against,  that  is,  meddhng  with  the  heap  in  any  manner, 
until  he  is  satisfied  with  the  quantity  he  has  ;  he  may 
keep  adding  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  he  must  not  thrust 
in  sticks,  or  tiy  his  shovel  in  the  burning  mass  ;  such 
interference  deranges  those  processes  going  on  so  favour- 
ably inside,  that  we  press  on  him  to  exercise  his  pa- 
tience until  the  whole  be  done,  and  then  he  will  have  a 
mass  of  matter,  red  in  appearance,  and,  we  need  hai-dly 
say,  invaluable  in  its  effects  on  all  crops  to  which  it 
may  be  apphed,  besides  those  huge  ugly  stumps,  ^vhich, 
if  they  had  been  only  charred,  would  have  been  greater 
nuisances  than  before,  are  here  converted,  like  the  clay, 
into  a  nice  handhng  material,  available  and  ready  for 
all  purposes,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  all  crops 
(peat  or  bog  plants  perhaps  excepted),  besides  which 
very  important  matter,  the  labour  and  trouble  is  not  great, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  make  such  clumsy  and 
rubbishy  substances  subservient  to  so  useful  a  pm'pose,  and 
that  witliout  much  labour,  is,  of  itself,  a  recommendation  to 
our  plan,  and  to  the  amateur,  who  may  be  making  altera- 
tions around  his  premises,  and  who  finds  all  his  back  ground 
crowded  up  with  such  cumbersome  substances  as  we  have 
been  enumerating,  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  dispose  of 
them  as  we  have  directed,  and  we  have  no  question  but  that 
in  the  end  he  will  wish  his  stock  had  been  a  lai-ger  one. 

S.  N.  V. 


TO    CORRESPOMDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  "  To  the  Editor  nf 
the  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

White  Clover  (S.  Tomlinson). — The  production  of  white  clover  in 
a  field  recently  manured  with  bone  dust,  though  no  seed  had  been  sown 
for  many  years,  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  it"  the  field  is  trenched  or 
ploughed  deeply,  so  as  to  bring  up  a  fresh  soil  to  the  surface.  The  seed 
will  remain  uninjured  buried  in  tiie  soil  for  centuries.  After  the  Great 
Fire  in  London,  when  the  old  houses  were  cleared  away,  white  clover 
came  up  abundantly.  It  had  no  connection  with  the  bone  dust  in  your 
case.  Winter  vetches  will  not  do  for  spring  sowing.  Vour  other  quea. 
tion  next  week. 

To  Preserve  Plums  and  Small  Frdits. — W.  J.  sends  the  follow- 
ing in  answer  to  a  recent  inquiry  :— "  They  must  be  fresh  gathered,  put 


into  strong  bottles,  and  just  covered  with  cold  water,  then  welt  corked 
with  good  corks,  firmly  knocked  in,  and  tied  over  with  strong  string 
twice,  in  the  manner  of  soda  water,  so  that  the  rarefied  air  shall  not  move 
them.  The  bottles,  corks  and  all,  are  to  be  immersed  in  a  water  bath 
(a  saucepan  of  cold  water),  with  a  little  hay  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent 
collision,  the  bath  to  be  gently  heated  to  180°  by  a  thermometer.  When 
arrived  at  that  heat,  immediately  remove  all  from  the  fire,  and  let  the 
bottles  of  fruit  cool  in  the  water.  When  cold  they  are  done,  and  will 
keep  any  length  of  time.  The  air  has  been  forced  out  through  the  cork 
by  the  heat  applied,  and  cannot  re-enter,  the  external  pressure  not  being 
sufiicient." 

Night  Soil  (M.  M.). — The  "constituents,"  or  as  gardeners  say,  the 
virtue  of  the  night-soil  we  recommended  for  Roses,  can  "  be  obtained 
in  a  less  disagreeable  form,"  perfectly  free  from  bad  odour,  by  fixing  the 
ammonia,  which  gives  it  pungency.  The  best  mode  of  doing  this  is  by 
having  it  mixed  in  the  following  proportions : — Two  parts  night  soil,  one 
part  gypsum,  and  one  part  peat  charcoal. 

Pruning  Roses  (I6id).  —  The  Malmaison  Rose  should  always  be 
pruned  quite  close,  and  the  La  Marque,  being  a  strong  Noisette,  should 
never  be  pruned  close  after  it  is  well  established  ;  but  you  may  apply  our 
general  rule  of  reducing  two-thirds,  from  the  last  season's  growth,  of  the 
strongest  shoots  ;  rather  more  from  the  nest  size,  and  the  smallest  side- 
shoots  cut  to  three  or  four  eyes. 

Zinc  Churns. — L.  J.  P.  writes  as  follows — "I  think  your  corres- 
pondent J.  B.  L.,  of  Feb.  26th.  does  not  do  justice  to  *  the  Sussex  zinc 
churn,'  as  I  have  had  one  in  constant  use  for  the  period  of  three  years, 
and  it  is  now  as  good  as  new,  and  has  never  required  repairing ;  there- 
fore, as  J.  B.  L.  says  his  is  leaky,  although  not  used  long,  I  should  con- 
clude it  must  be  from  want  of  care  in  the  servant  who  churns.  I  have 
now  tried  every  variety  of  churn,  including  the  American,  and  none  will 
answer  like  the  zinc,  provided  it  is  properljj  managtd;  but  very  few 
servants  will  attend  to  the  directions  with  regard  to  the  cream  being  at 
the  temperature  of  6o°,  and  auch  is  the  prejudice  in  the  lower  orders 
against  everything  new,  that  although  the  butter  may  be  obtained  in 
summer  by  this  churn  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  winter  in  thirty  to  forty 
minutes,  yet  they  will  prefer  using  the  old  barrel,  or  any  other  old- 
fashioned  churn,  although  they  are  seldom  less  than  an  hour  in  summer 
about  the  process,  and  in  winter  six  or  seven  hours,  or,  perhaps,  a'.l  day, 
when  the  butter  will  be  so  rancid  and  had,  from  being  so  long  about,  that 
it  must  be  thrown  away.  My  dairy-maid  has  to-day  {3rd  of  Marcli)  got 
the  butter  churned  in  about  thirty  minutes,  although  it  was  freezing  hard 
last  night ;  but  she  brings  the  cream  into  the  kitchen  over  night,  by  which 
means  the  temperature  is  much  increased,  and  then  she  puts  boiling  water 
into  the  zinc  basin  upon  which  the  churn  stands,  and  this  has  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  taste  of  the  butter ;  and  while  our  neighbours  are 
labouring  at  their  old  barrel  churn  from  six  in  the  morning  till  perhaps  six 
in  the  evening,  we,  with  our  '  Sussex  zinc,'  have  not  only  made  our 
butter,  but  are  eating  it.  There  is  hardly  a  dozen  pounds  ot  good  butter 
to  be  got  at  any  country  market  during  the  vsinter  months,  and  although 
it  is  generally  by  the  ignorant  attributed  to  the  cows  eating  turnips,  it  is 
much  more  olten  caused  by  the  very  lung  time  the  churning  process  has 
been  about,  putting  boiling-water  into  the  churn,  &c." 

Insects  (i/ras/er). — The  minute  insects  you  have  sent  are  one  of  the 
species  of  the  restricted  genus  Tyiihlocyba,  belonging  to  the  CicadelU- 
deous  cicada.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  were  in  the  larva  and 
pupa  state,  the  latter  distinguished  by  their  short  rudiments  of  wing 
covers  on  the  back.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  common  green  fly,  or  other  species  of  Apbidie.  The  red 
Curcubo  was  most  likely  the  Apion  fruvientarium.  The  females  of  Chei~ 
matobia  brumata  sit  very  close  in  the  stem,  and  in  the  angles  of  branches 
of  fruit-trees.— I.  O.  W. 

Canaries  (G.  A.  G.). — In  answer  to  your  note,  W.  Rayner,  Esq., 
says — "  I  beg  to  state,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  preferred  birds  of 
a  year  old  to  breed  from,  but  they  w  Ul  continue  to  breed  when  five  or  six, 
or  even  more  years  old  ;  but  I  find  the  birds  always  more  vigorous  and 
robust  at  the  former  age  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  on  the  subject  of 
breeding  canaries  that  is  not  full  of  errors;  1  had  two  or  three  works, 
but  gave  them  to  my  children,  considering  them  worthless,  and  their 
titles  I  have  forgotten.  I  used  to  turn  a  numlier  of  mates  and  females 
into  a  room  lighted  by  a  south  window,  in  which  ruom  a  quantity  of  furze 
or  green  broom  bushes  were  fixed  against  a  wall.  In  a  large  net-bag.  a 
quantity  of  clean,  dry  moss  and  hair  was  placed,  so  that  the  birds  could 
select  what  they  pleased  to  make  their  nests  with.  I  used  to  feed  them 
with  chopped  egg  and  bread-crumbs  every  morning,  and  fresh  water,  in 
addition  to  their  usual  seed,  and  by  this  simple  means  I  have  raised  a 
great  number,  leaving  them,  as  it  weie,  m  a  state  of  nature  ;  what  may 
be  done  in  a  room,  may  be  done  with  a  single  pair  in  a  cage." 

Grafting  Tree-p<eonies  {G.T.). — Now  is  a  good  time  to  graft  the 
tree-pCEony,  and  the  best  mode  is  that  called  the  "  whip  or  tongue  graft- 
ing," that  is,  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  stock,  as  near  the  width  of  the  cut 
part  of  the  scion  as  possible  ;  this  cut  should  be  about  one-and-a-quarter 
inch  long,  and  the  cut  on  the  stock  should  be  the  same  length.  Then  fit 
them  together,  and  when  that  is  properly  done,  take  the  scion,  and,  at 
about  halt-way  up  the  cut,  make  an  incision  sloping  upwards,  and  about 
half-way  through  ;  then  make  a  similar  incision  in  the  stock  downwards, 
and  immediately  fit  the  tongue  made  by  the  upwards  sloping  cut  on  the 
scion  into  the  cut  on  the  stock,  taking  care  that  the  bavk  of  the  one  rests 
upon  the  hark  of  the  other.  Directly  a  graft  is  put  ou  neatly,  and  fitted 
accurately,  it  should  be  tied  to  the  stock  very  firmly.  Place  the  plant  in 
a  cool  frame  ;  shade  from  sun,  and  shelter  from  culd.  Keep  it  rather 
close  for  a  week  or  two,  until  adhesion  takes  place,  then  give  air,  and 
treat  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Grafting  Wax  (Ibid). — The  following  mixture  makes  a  good  grafting 
wax  : — i  lb.  of  Burgundy  pitch,  4  lb.  of  rosin,  5  lb.  ul  liecs  wax,  2  oz.  of 
tallow,  melted  together  over  a  slow  fire,  and  laid  on  upon  the  tying 
material  whilst  warm.  If  suffered  to  become  cold,  it  is  so  stiff  as  to  be 
useless  for  graftin^r  purposes.  It  is  very  inllammable,  therefore  be  careful 
that  no  fire  reaches  it  whilst  melting. 

Wintering  Pansies  {A.  B.).— The  best  way  to  keep  Pansies  is  in 
pots,  but  not  as  you  have  in  a  frame.     They  are  very  hardy.    The  oiiJy 
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shelter  they  require  is  protection  from  excessive  ruin  or  snow,  and  this  is 
best  attainctl  with  hoops  and  oiled  canvass.  The  bi-at  time  to  take  olf 
Ptttisey  cuttings  is  about  the  end  of  July.  They  do  not  require  any  heat 
to  strike  them.  Place  them  in  pure  loam,  with  a  thin  layer  of  »ai)d  on 
the  surface,  unaer  a  band-li^ht,  behind  a  north  wall ;  put  in  small  weak 
outtings.  They  will  make  roots  in  time  to  form  nice  little  bushy  plants,  in 
3.^-inch  pots,  before  the  winter  sets  in.  Von  may  increase  them  also  by 
hit/ers,  m  the  same  way  as  carnations.     These  make  the  liiiest  plants. 

Basket  of  Geramums  (An  Amateur). — Towards  the  end  of  this 
month  you  may  expose  this  basket  of  plants  to  the  sun  and  air,  in  a  warm 
sheltered  place,  if  you  provide  a  coverinij  at  night  sufficient  to  keep  the 
frost  from  them.  Prune  a  little  off  the  tups  of  the  shoots,  and  any  dead 
parts,  and  in  two  or  three  days  after  pruning,  stir  up  the  dry  soil  and 
tlirow  part  of  it  away,  then  give  a  good  watering  or  two,  so  that  all  the 
soil  pets  some  of  it,  and  after  that,  say  in  another  week,  make  a  rich  com- 
post, and  fill  up  the  basket  with  it,  and  you  need  give  no  more  water  for 
three  weeks.  Those  gerauiums  which  look  so  bad  had  bttter  be  cut 
down  to  the  first  live  wood  at  once ;  if  the  roots  and  collar  look  black, 
they  are  dead. 

BiGNONiA  JASMINOIDES  {A'u/e  F,). — When  this  beautiful  climber  is 
allowed  to  grow  luxuriantly,  like  yours,  it  never  blossoms.  W lien  the 
roots  are  nmch  cramped,  and  the  branches  allowed  a  large  space  and  very 
little  pruned,  it  blooms  as  freely  as  a  rose  from  June  to  iieptcmber  ;  but 
it  flowers  much  better  in  the  open  air  ;  and  if  it  were  kept  m  a  large  pot, 
on  purpose  to  he  turned  out  in  the  pot  every  May,  no  plant  would  repay 
better.  Do  not  repot  your  plant  now,  nor  until  you  compel  it  to  bloom, 
and  never  cut  a  twig  ut  it  till  that  is  accomplished  ;  but  you  may  give  it 
a  fresh  pot  any  time  in  the  summer,  whenever  you  see  the  blossom-buds 
clustering  in  bunches  here  and  there.  The  small,  smooth,  sweet-scented- 
leaved  geranium  you  lost,  is,  we  think,  the  best  variety  of  Citriodora,  if 
the  leal  was  very  thin,  nearly  round,  and  a  little  notched  on  the  edges, 
and  the  Howers  very  small,  very  gaping,  and  nearly  white.  It  is  our  own 
favourite  of  all  the  sweet-scented  ones.  Mr.  Appleby  could  supply  it,  if 
you  were  to  send  him  the  name  and  our  description,  as  there  are  six  or 
eight  kinds  of  Citriodoni, 

Grass  under  Cedar  Tree  (L.  H.).— You  can  do  nothing  better 
with  it  than  scrape  olf  the  fallen  leaves,  and  throw  an  inch  or  two  of 
fresh  soil  over  the  whole  ;  then  sow  hay  seeds  from  the  stable,  and  rake 
and  roll  it.  This  may  last  a  few  years,  and  the  process  must  be  repeated 
as  often  as  the  grass  fails.  Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
in  each  pailful  of  your  hard  water. 

Kilkenny  Anemone  (S.  S.). — All  that  we  want  to  know  of  this 
anemone  is  the  proper  name,  and  that  we  could  lind  out  if  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  send  us  a  flower  and  leaf  of  it.  The  way  to  treat  Dielytra 
spectitbilis  is  to  plant  it  out  of  doors  early  in  May,  and  to  take  it  up  in 
October,  and  keep  it  dry  like  a  fuchsia  till  January  or  February,  then  to 
water  it,  and  set  it  in  the  greenhouse  or  frame,  ami  it  will  soon  be  in  leaf 
and  flower.  No  plant  flowers  more  freely  if  thus  managed,  and  the  soil 
is  good.  Any  soil  that  will  grow  a  geranium  will  do  for  it.  The  Spu7ige 
Rose  is  the  earliest  and  the  best  to  force  of  all  the  cabbage  rose  section. 
The  bush  is  dwarf,  and  the  flowers  not  large,  but  they  arc  deliciously 
fragrant.  The  best  Yellow  Calceolaria  is  one  called  Corymhosa,  but 
much  depends  on  the  kind  of  soil.  We  do  not  recommend  Salvia  piitens 
for  an  edging  to  a  scarlet  geranium  bed,  it  is  entirely  untit  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Rdstic  Flower-pots  (S,  Tomllnson).— In  these,  made  from  hollow- 
ing out  knots  of  wood,  and  to  stand  in  a  window,  put  crocus,  tulip,  and 
hyacinth  bulbs  in  them  now.  Let  us  know  their  size,  and  then  we  will 
give  special  directions ;  or  including  your  case  in  an  article  or  two 
seemingly  required  by  our  correspondents.  We  congratulate  you  in  thus 
turning  such   things   to  account.     Any  thing  looks  better  than  red  pots. 

Window  Gardening  {Isa). — We  are  glad  to  hear  you  are  so  fond  of 
flowers.  Perhaps  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  papers 
on  this  subject  by  Mr,  Fish  and  our  other  coadjutors  ;  but  whether  you 
have  or  not,  we  wdl  try  and  meet  your  case. 

Feeding  Bees  {A  Subscfiber). — If  your  bees  are  at  all  short  of  honey 
in  their  hives,  begin  feediug  immediately.  If  you  feed  with  barley-sugar, 
it  matters  not  at  what  time  of  day  you  give  it.  If  your  straw  hives  have 
an  opening  at  the  top,  give  it  them  there,  but  if  not,  push  hall-a-pound 
of  barley-sugar  in  at  the  mouth  of  each  hive  twice  in  the  week  ;  the 
barley-sugar  must  he  transparent,  and  not  at  all  grained  or  in  crystals. 

Sixteen  Best  Bedding  Plaj^ts  {A  young  Gardejier). — We  cannot 
undertake  to  arrange  gardens. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  (Ah  initio). — Your  arrangement  is  very  de- 
fective. Applying  the  heat  at  the  side  and  near  the  top  ot  yuur  boiler  is  the 
very  worst  mode  in  which  it  could  be  applied.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
that  by  such  a  mode  you  could  ever  get  any  heated  water  into  your  tank 
through  a  flow-pipe  forty  feet  long.  If  you  ever  succeed  in  communi- 
eating  heat  to  the  tank,  it  will  be  a  very  low  temperature,  for  the  circulation 
of  the  water  must  be  at  the  slowest  possible  pace,  as  the  heat  to  the  cold 
return  current  has  to  be  communicated  downwards.  The  heat  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  boiler.  Heat  is  conducted  down- 
wards through  water  very  slowly.  You  will  also  find  your  zinc  pipes  a 
perpetual  source  of  annoyance  by  their  leaking. 

Binding  the  Cottage  Gardener  (F.  H.  B.).— Cloth  bindings  for 
all  the  hack  volumes  may  be  had  at  our  ofEce,  Amen-Corner,  Paterooster- 
Row.     We  believe  the  other  work  you  mention  is  still  publishing. 

Sycamoiie  Trees  (T,  W.). — After  arranging  a  plantation,  you  want  to 

occupy  the  ground  under  the  boughs  of  some  large  sycamore  trees  with 

ornamental  hardy  trees  or  tall  shrubs,  which  is  next  to  an  impossibility, 

if  not  quite  impossible.     In  the  first  place,  ornamental  trees  and  tall 

shrubs  will  not  grow  at  all  under  the  shade  of  tall  trees,  even  supposing 

you  had  them  established  there  ;  but  the  ground  is  so  preoccupied  by  the 

roots  of  the  old  trees,  that  you  cannot  establish  a  fresh  plantation,  even 

I    if  the  shade  were  in  their  favour.     Try  a  mixture  of  tree-Imx,  common 

■    laurel,  spurge  laurel,  and  the  evergreen  berbery  round  the  sides.     If  any- 

'    thing  will  grow  under  your  trees,  these  will. 

Glass  for  Pit  [Sahfina). — The  safest  and  most  economical  glass  for 
amateurs  to  keep  half-hardy  plants  in  winter,  and  to  strike  cuttings  in 


summer,  is  H«r(/c^'s  Itongh  Plate:  taking  the  cheapest  squares  from 
the  lists  in  our  advertisement.  This  glass  is  warmer,  a  great  deal  stouter 
than  the  common,  and  it  requires  no  shading,  unless  the  pit  is  very  shal- 
low.    Have  nothing  to  do  with  ground  glass. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  (Jbid). — It  is  very  evident  the  soil  does 
not  suit  these.  All  you  can  do  is  to  renew  them  from  layers  every  year  ; 
to  liegin  early,  so  as  to  have  strong  plants,  and  to  mix  some  fresh  soil  for 
thrm,  if  only  the  scrapings  from  the  road  in  a  dry  state. 

Flower  Garden  (S.  S.).— Although  this  garden  is  in  a  wrong  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  the  house,  it  is  very  well  laid  out.  The  first  page  of 
your  list  of  planting  would  occupy  all  our  spare  time  for  one  week.  In 
large  plans,  the  names  ought  to  be  on  the  margin,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
plants  are  intended  to  match  or  harmonise  ;  or,  better  still,  written  on 
the  beds.  If  yours  had  been  so  written,  half-an-hour  would  finish  our 
part ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  would  take  us  more  than  a  week,  if  we  had  so  much 
time  to  spare  for  one  correspondent. 

Dutch  Every-day  Layers.— S.  A.  S.  wishes  to  know  where  she 
could  obtain  eggs,  or  fowls,  of  this  variety,  and  the  price.  German 
Daisies  are  the  double  variety  grown  in  our  gardens,  but  improved  and  in 
various  colours  by  hybridizing. 

Hay.— IK.  B.  H.  wishes  to  know  "  how  many  cubic  yards  there  are  in 
a  load  of  new  hay,  newly  stacked  ?  "  Some  of  our  agricultural  friends 
will  oblige  us  by  sending  an  answer. 

Dyeing  {A  poor  Country  Farmer's  Thrifty  Wife).— Yon  will  never 
succee<l  well  with  any  colour  but  brown  from  gall  nuts. 

Spanish  and  Game  Fowls.— H.  H.  wishes  to  know  the  price  at 
which  he  can  be  supplied  with  first-rate  specimens. 

Tomatoes  {Q.  C).— Sow  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  in 
pots,  in  a  hot-bed  or  stove.  There  arc  full  particulars  in  The  Cottage 
Gardentr^s  Dictionary^  under  the  head  Love  Apple.  It  is  too  long  to 
extract.     Von  are  quite  right  as  to  the  Mignonette  culture. 

Parrot  (L.  E.). — The  case  of  a  parrot  tearing  out  its  own  feathers 
is  very  common,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  remedy.  We 
knew  a  cockatoo  that  for  many  years  never  had  any  feathers,  except 
its  wing  quills,  and  on  its  head.  It  plucked  out  all  the  others.  Such  an 
unnatural  proceeding  seems  to  be  induced  by  irritation  of  the  skin. 

Colour  for  Hives  {.T.  R.  J.).— Wooden  hives  may  be  painted  any 
light  colour  you  please.  There  is  no  magic  in  any  one.  We  prefer  a 
stone  colour.  It  is  true  light  colours  soonest  become  dirty,  but  they  are 
easily  washed  or  repainted,  and  light  colours  attract  less  heat  than  dark 
colours. 

Iron  Training-rods  (G.J.  W.).— If  iron  wire  or  rods  are  allowed 
to  be  rusty,  they  certainly  injure  the  branches  which  chaft"  against  them. 
M'e  have  seen  a  w  hole  row  of  raspberry  canes  thus  injured.  The  wounds 
strike  a  deep  inky  colour,  the  tannic  and  gallic  acid  in  the  bark  com- 
bining with  the  rust  or  oxide  of  the  iron.  If  the  iron  is  galvanized, 
which  docs  not  rust,  no  such  injury  arises.  The  rods  never  become  so 
hot  in  summer  as  to  be  injurious.  Zinc  wire  is  very  brittle  in  winter, 
and  expands  so  as  to  be  too  loose  in  summer.  Galvanized  iron  is  unob- 
jectionable. 

Pigs.— J.  P.  B.  has  a  young  Utter  of  Chinese  pigs  which,  though  appa- 
rently fat  and  healthy,  one  by  one  lose  the  use  of  their  forelegs,  become 
unable  to  rise,  and  soon  after  die.  Upon  opening  them,  the  liver  is 
found  to  be  enlarged,  and  a  black  spot  on  it.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
suggest  a  prevention  or  a  cure  ? 

Prince  Albert's  Model  Cottages  (An  old  Subscriber). —  These 
are  well  suited  lor  the  country.  If  you  write  to  —  Woods,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary, Labourer's  Friend  Society,  Escter  Hall,  London,  he  will  give  you 
full  particulars. 

Orchard  Unproductive  (G.  R.). — You  cannot  do  wrong  in  clearing 
the  trees  from  moss,  and  scrubbing  the  stems  and  brandies  with  strong 
brine.  Tell  us  what  is  your  soil  and  subsoil,  and  whether  turfed,  and 
then  we  can  tell  you  what  to  apply.  We  believe  Dr.  Newington*s 
dibbles  are  useful;  but  we  think  a  small  cultivator  may  always  make  a 
drill  out  of  a  glass  bottle,  with  pipes  of  different  sizes  to  pass  through 
the  cork. 

Curd  for  Chickens. — There  is  none  so  good  as  that  made  from 
rennet,  in  the  usual  way.  Alum  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  purpose, 
but  it  is  not  every  poultry-keeper  who  likes  it.  A  call's  maw  keeps  so 
long,  if  properly  prepared  and  taken  care  of,  that  it  is  ([uite  worth  while 
for  any  person  who  requires  much  curd  for  young  fowls,  to  purchase 
one  of  some  farmer's  wife,  and  so  always  have  it  ready  at  hand.  Perhaps 
some  correspondent  may  be  able  to  answer  the  question — In  what  manner 
greaves  are  best  used  fur  feeding  poultry,  and  whether  there  be  any  one 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  who  sells  them  in 
cakes,  giving  directions  how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  for  that 
purpose. 

Bees  (KateF.). — Neither  the  Kalmia  latifnlia  nor  the  Azalea  pontica 
are  grown  in  such  abundance  as  to  produce  any  bad  effects  in  the  honey 
of  this  country. 

Melilotus  leucantha  (J6((/).— Send  us  a  stamped  envelope,  with 
your  address,  and  you  shall  not  regret  doing  so.  It  will  thrive  in  any 
soil.     Cows  will  eat  it,  but  they  prefer  either  tares  cr  lucerne. 

Berberry  Jam. — We  have  this  from  a  French  gentleman: — Towards 
the  1 5th  of  October  the  berberries  are  gathered,  in  dry  weather.  Shred 
them,  and  put  them  in  a  pan,  with  enough  water,  in  which  simmer  them 
for  a  quartcr-of-an-hour ;  then  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  press  them 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  to  crush  them  ;  then  pour  them  on  a  hair  sieve, 
through  which  you  must  make  the  juice  pass;  then  weigh  the  juice,  and 
add  to  it  a  little  more  than  its  weight  of  fine  sugar,  broken  in  small 
pieces  ;  put  them  again  on  the  fire  (the  juice  and  sugar  only).  When 
the  jelly  rises  in  froth,  by  boiling,  it  is  done.  Take  it  away  from  the 
fire,  hkim  it  gently,  and  pour  it  into  the  pots. 

EftiiGRATiNG  {W.  W.  W.). — We  never  recommend  any  place  as 
desirable  fur  emigration.     It  is  too  responsible  an  undertaking. 

CtELKSTiNA  agkeatoides  (Verux). — You  can  obtain  it  from  any  of 
the  principal  Loudon  florists.    We  have  no  Himalayah  pumpkin  seed  left 
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Steaming  Vinrry  (A  Constant  Header), — The  best  mode  of  keeping 
the  air  moist  is  by  having  three  or  four  troughs,  with  concave  bottoms, 
placed  at  intervals  along  the  flow  pipe,  keeping  them  filled  with  water. 

Fdnguses  (Boletus). — They  probably  act  the  same  part  in  the  system 
of  mutual  dependencies  which  pervades  all  nature  tliat  is  acted  by  all 
other  vegetables— they  consume  decaying  organic  matters,  and  give  out 
oxygen  to  the  atmosphere, 

Clearing  Cidee. — An  Enquirer  wishes  to  know  how  cider  rather 
thick  in  the  cask  can  be  cleared  ?  Will  some  Devon  or  Hereford  reader 
oblige  us  with  an  answer? 

Taylor's  Hives  (Stupid). — The  difference  in  size  will  not  interrupt 
the  working  of  the  bees.  Your  fine  will  do  on  the  arched  border  if  the 
soil  is  is  from  18  to  24  inches  deep,  and  of  the  proper  quality. 

Garden  Instruction  (J.  C.  £.)-— Write  to  fllr.  Appleby,  at  Messrs. 
Henderson's,  Pine-Apple  Place,  Edgeware  Road,  London. 

Charring  (F,  W.  S.). — Cover  the  outside  of  the  heap  with  earth 
about  nine  inches  thick ;  the  draught  holes  at  the  base  must  communicate 


with  the  bottom  of  the  chimney.     Let  the  heap  smoulder  on  until  the 
fire  goes  out  of  its  own  accord. 

Names  of  Plants  (Sarah), — We  found  your  flower  after  our  last 
number  was  printed.  It  is  Euphorbia  spleiidens.  (A  Constant  Raider 
and  Yount^  Gardener). — Vour  Cineraria,  wc  should  say,  is  not  a  named 
variety;  its  form  does  not  come  up  to  the  point  of  perfection,  but  its 
colour  is  beautiful,  therefore  is  worth  keeping  as  a  window  plant  on  that 
account.  The  other  plant  is  the  Statice  si/iuuta,  or  the  Purple-cupped 
Statice  or  Thrift;  a  half-hardy  herbaceous  plant;  native  of  Sicily, 
Palestine,  and  Africa ;  generally  dealt  with  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 
(J.  F.).— We  take  your  heath  to  he  Erica  vernatis,  which  is  readily 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  in  sand  and  sandy  peat, 
and  the  pot's  well  drained.  The  cuttings  should  be  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass,  and  placed  in  heat.  __^ 

London  :  Printed  by  Habey  Wooldridgb,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Maint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
SoMERViLLE  Orr,  at  the  OfBce,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  ot 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— Blarch  ISth,  1852. 
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piDNEY'S   IMPROVED    PRUS- 

VJ  SIAN  HOE.— This  useful  Garden  Tool, 
so  much  in  demand,  and  which  has  obtained 
Prizes  at  several  Horticultural  Meetings,  as  the 
best  Weeding  Implement  extant,  has  received 
the  highest  testimonials  from  all  the  leading 
Horticultural  Journals,  also  from  most  of  the 
eminent  practical  Gardeners,  as  being  so  suit- 
able for  all  gardening  operations,  and  is  adapted 
either  for  the  workman,  amateur,  or  lady  gar- 
dener. See  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  July 
24,  1851.  May  now  be  obtained  of  all  the 
principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  or  of  the 
sole  manufacturer,  J.  W.  GIDNEY,  Iron- 
monger, East  Dereham.  Norfolk,  and  of  whom 
copies  of  the  Testimonials  may  be  had. — Price 
Is  6d  each,  neatly  handled. 

One  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  any 
other  Manufactory. 

TjlRUIT    TREES.  — Worsted    and 

JL  New  Twine  Netting,  for  protecting  Fruit 
Trees,  Flower  and  Seed  Beds,  from  frost, 
blight,  and  birds,  or  as  a  fence  against  fowls, 
cats,  &c.,  can  be  had  any  width,  length,  or 
quantity.  New  Twine  Netting,  one  yard  wide, 
iid  per  yard;  two  yards  wide,  3d  per  yard; 
^-inch  mesh  ditto,  two  yards  wide,  4id  per 
yard.  Worsted  Netting,  two  yards  wide,  4d 
per  yard.  Sheep-folding  Net,  of  superior 
quality,  four  feet  high,  4d  per  yard  ;  three 
Stranded  Cord  do.,  6d  per  yard.  The  Repaired 
Tanned  Fishing  Netting,  two  or  three  yards 
wide,  l^d  per  yard  ;  four  or  six  yards  wide,  3d 
per  yard, — exactly  the  same  as  advertised  by 
others  at  double  the  above  prices. 

Nets  made  to  order,  at  W.  CULLING- 
FORD'S,  I,  Strathmore-terrace,  Shadwell, 
London. 

Rabbit  Net,  on  Cord,  2d  per  yard. 

THK  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


NE  T  T  I  N  G.— Superior  Tanned 
Garden  Netting,  for  protecting  Fruit-trees 
from  frost,  blight,  and  birds,  or  as  a  fence  for 
fowls,  pigeons,  tulip  and  seed-beds,  can  be  had 
in  any  quantity  from  JOHN  KING  FAR- 
LOW'S  Fishing-Rod  and  Net  ]\Ianufactory,  5, 
Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  at  l^d  per  yard 
one  yard  wide,  3d  two  yards,  and  (id  per  yard 
four  yards  wide.  Forwarded,  carriage  free  on 
all  orders  over  20s,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
on  receipt  of  remittance,  post-office  order,  or 
stamps. 


mHE  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 

X  PANY  beg  to  offer  as  under  :^ 

Corn  Blanure,  most  valuable  for  spring  dress- 
ing. Concentrated  Urate,  Super- Phosphate  of 
Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Fishery  and  Agricultural  Salt,  Gypsum,  Fossil 
Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  other  artificial 
manure  ;  also,  a  constant  supply  of  English  and 
Foreign  Linseed  Cake. 

Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  the  genuine  im- 
portation of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  at^  lOs 
per  ton,  or  £^  5s  in  quantities  of  five  tons  or 
upwards.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary, 
40,  Bridge  Street ,  Black  friars. 


NEW     AND     CHOICE     FLOWER     SEEDS. 

FREE     BY     POST. 

WE  liave  selected  out  of  our  large  collection  of  Flower  Seeds  the  most 
beautiful  and  showy  varieties,  each  sort  distinct  in  colour,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  fine 
effect  when  planted  out  in  beds  or  groups  in  the  flower-garden.  We  have  marked  each  variety 
mth  its  Botanical  and  English  Name— Height — Time  of  Flowering — Colour  of  the  Flower^ 
Manner  of  Growing— Whether  Erect  or  Trailing,  &c. — the  Time  it  should  be  Sown,  and  with 
other  Valuable  Hints  as  to  its  Cultivation. 

In  selecting  these  varieties  we  have  been  careful  to  exclude  all  shy-bloomers,  or  such  which  have 
an  insignificant  appearance,  so  that  the  collections  will  comprise  only  those  which  are  really 
showy  and  handsome,  and  which  we  believe  would  prove  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  any  lady  or 
gentleman  who  might  be  disposed  to  order  them.     The 

GERMAN  STOCKS,  ASTERS,  ZINNIAS,  LARKSPURS,  &c., 

are  most  superb.    The  coUcctiona  will  be  sent  free  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  at  the 

following  prices  :^ 

Twenty  Extra  Fine  A'arieties,  all  distinct         .         .£050 
Fifty        ditto  ditto  ditto  .         .       0  10     6 

One  Hundred  ditto  ditto  .         .10     0 

J.     C.     WHEELER     AND     SON, 
99,  Uorthgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

NUESEKYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  GLOUCESTEKSHIRE  AGKICtJIiTUIlAL  SOCIETY. 


A     NEW     SEEDLING     POTATO. 

MESSRS.   WHEELER   AND   SON  have  much  pleasure  in  ofifering  a 
New  Seedling  Potato,  called 

THE    PRINCE    or    WALES. 

It  is  an  excellent  Early  Potato,  in  fact  one  of  the  earliest  in  cultivation,  so  early  that  it  escapes 
the  disease  more  than  any  other  variety.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  excellent  when  cooked  ;  indeed, 
it  has  every  good  quality  that  a  potato  can  have,  and  as  we  have  a  good  stock,  we  can  offer  it  at  a 
very  low  price,  ^\'e  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  the  following  extract  from  The  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  of  the  12th  of  April  last : — 

"  Prince  of  Wales  Potato.  Messrs.  Wheelek,  of  Gloucester.  We  can  speak,  from  personal 
experience,  to  the  excellent  quality,  productiveness,  and  earliness  of  this  variety." 

We  can  offer  it  at  2s  6d  per  peck,  or  9s  per  bushel,  bag  and  package  included.  All  quantities  of 
a  bushel  and  upwards  would  be  delivered  carriage  free  to  London. 

J.     C.      WHEELER     AND      SON, 
99,  Northgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

NimSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  AGRICULTURAI,  SOCIETY. 


■DEE  HIVES.— A  NEW  AND  EXTENSH  E  SELECTION  OF  THE 

X)  MOST  APPROVED  KINDS.— A  Priced  Catalogue,  with  Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on 
receipt  of  Two  Stamps.     GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SON,  127,  High  Holborn,  London. 

*'  In  noticing  the  hives  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  first  and  foremost,  in  my  opinion,  stands 
Mr.  Taylor's  Eight-Bar  Hive,  and  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Sons  Improved  Cott.\ge  Hive,  both 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Neighbour." — J.  H.  Payne.     See  The  Cottage  Gardener,  Nos.  1(59,  170. 

AGENTS.— Liverpool ;  Wm.  Dbcry,  Castle  Street.  QIanchester :  Hall  and  Wilson,  50, 
King  Street.  Glasgow:  Austin  and  McAslan,  168,  Trongate.  Dublin:  J.  Edmondson, 
6l,  Dame  Street. 
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MARCH  35-31,  1852. 


I  

25]Th  I.Anv  Day. 

•26  P  Black-cnp  heard. 

27  S  Ducklings  hatched. 

28  Sun 

29  M  Double  Hyacinth  flowers. 

30  To  Wood  Sorrel  tlowers. 

31  W 


WlATHER  NBAR  LONDON 

IN  1851. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.&S. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
bef.Sun. 

Day  of 

Barometer.  ,Thermo.jWind. 

Rain  in  In. 

Year. 

29.-32  —  29.452    .51—45 
29.495— 29391    54-35 
29.540  —  29.516   56—44 
29.793  —  29.697    56—40 
29.562-29.440    56—35 
29.750  —  29.558    54-36 
30.124  —  29.079    54—37 

S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 

W. 

W. 
N.W 
N.W 

14 
17 
02 

33 
06 

53  a.  5 

50 
^48 
46 
44 
41 
39 

19  a.  6 
21 
23 
25 
26 
28 
29 

11     19 
morn. 

0  36 

1  29 

2  28 

3  18 

4  I 

6 

7 

3 
9 

10 

11 

6      0 
5     42 
5     23 
5       5 
4     46 
4     28 
4       9 

85 
86 

87 
88 

89 
90 
91 

Wbteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures of  these  days  are  53.2^  and  34.1^  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  75^,  occurred  on  the  27th  in  1S30  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  14'*  on  the  25th 
in  1850.     During  the  period  1 13  days  were  fine,  and  on  62  rain  fell. 


We  cannot  call  to  remembrance  any  notice  of  a  nursery- 
man lieing  mentioned  before  tlie  seventeentb  century  wa.s 
well  ftilvanoed ;  and  if  this  tradesman  did  not  exist  ])re- 
\iously  to  that  d.ate,  \re  liave  one  ver\'  suflicient  reason 
assigned  for  tlie  slow  progress  of  gardening  before  tlie 
ai-rival  of  that  time.  If  the  knowledge  of  improved  varieties, 
or  of  new  species  of  plants,  was  to  be  dependent  upon 
private  acquaintances  and  interchanges,  the  progress  of  that 
knowledge  would  be  slow  indeed ;  and  the  mind  suggests 
more  lluently  than  can  the  pen  wliat  must  liave  been  tlie 
inconvenience  and  consequences,  by  reflecting  what  they 
would  be  now,  even  in  the  present  state  of  our  improved 
gardening,  if  by  the  jiroclamation  of  some  arbitrary  Pre- 
sident, the  whole  race  of  Horists,  seedsmen,  and  nursery 
men  was  suppressed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  such  men 
as  Gerarde,  Tradescant,  and  Parkinson,  may  have  sold  the 
spare  produce  of  their  gardens,  but  Ealph  Austen,  whom 
we  mentioned  a  few  weeks  since,  is  about  the  earliest  we 
have  found  named  as  a  regular  nurseryman,  and  that  the 
trade  was  not  long  or  widely  established,  seems  intimated 
by  the  contemporary  observation,  that  "  liis  laboiu's  and  ex- 
periments had  done  more  good  for  Oxford,  and  thence  for 
England,  tlian  was  done  by  many  gaudy  gallants."  At  all 
events,  the  example  liad  a  most  beneficial  influence,  and  as 
the  Universities  vrere  always  rivals,  foremost  in  tlie  effort  to 
establish  a  commercial  nursery  were  the  good  lieges  of  Cam- 
bridge. Austen  establislied  his  nursery  about  IGo'J,  and  in 
1(177  we  find  this  work  from  tlie  pen  of  Dn.  .John  Beale  : — 
A'«rsCT-/cs,  Orchards,  Profilnbh-  Gardens,  and  Thteyards  en- 
couraijcd,  viorf  particitlariy  for  the  bfiiefit  of  Camhridtjc,  and 
I  the  champainc  countries,  and  northern  parts  of  Enijland.  In 
this  the  doctor  says ; — "  One  olyected,  tliat  if  we  had  one 
slcilful  and  diligent  nm'seryman,  wlio  liad  a  complete 
nursery  of  all  sorts  of  good  trees,  and  of  the  best  vines  tliat 
agree  best  with  this  cUmate,  and  mulberrj-trees,  and  whole- 
some trees  for  the  avenues  of  cities,  towns,  and  fair  man- 
sions, that  one  such  nursery  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in 
all  the  vales  of  these  three  United  Kingdoms,  would  make 
all  these  plantations  spread  apace,  and  amount  to  the  value 
of  millions  yearly.  I  answered  that  it  was  now  doing." 
That  niu'serymen  were  not  generally  established  is  evident 
from  the  context,  for  he  then  proceeds  to  recommend  gen- 
tlemen to  allow  tlieir  gardenere  to  raise  plants  for  sale,  so 
that  even  cottagers  might  have  the  best  vines,  "  who  cannot 
send  to  Mr.  Rose."  It  ap])ears  that  the  gardener  at  Wilton 
House  was  pemiitted  to  do  so ;  and  that  tliere  were  also 
"  goodly  nurseries  about  Salisbury ; "  and  that  "  liis  Jla- 
jesty's  gardener,  Mr.  Bose,  was  an  obliging  example,  for  bis 
sale  of  the  best  vines,  and  the  fittest  for  our  climate."  Yet 
there  must  have  been  many  nursery  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
l>ourhood  of  London,  for  Parkinson,  writing  in  16',"f),  says  in 
his  Paradisiis  (page  .")71 ) — "  The  Arch-Dukes  Cherry  is  one 
of  the  fairest  and  best ;  scarce  one  of  twenty  of  our  nur- 
serymen do  sell  the  right;"  and  Meager,  in  1070,  .speaks 
of  "his  ver)' loving  friend,  (Ja]itain  Gourle,  dwelling  at  the 
great  niusery  between  Spittle  Fields  and  White-chappel,  a 
very  eminent  and  ingenious  nurseryman."  We  may  observe 
that  this  Captain  Goiirle  was  raiser  of  the  Elronye  Nectarine, 
of  wliich  the  name  is  merely  his  own  name  reversed. 

Ne.xt  in  chronological  order,  and  preemuient  in  extent 
and  excellence,  was  the  Brompton  Park  Nnrscrij ;  concern- 
ing wliich  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  particulars  to 
one  of  its  foniier  proprietors. 

"  In  the  year  1G81,  four  enterprising  men,  gardenei-s  of 


the  nobility,  taking  advantage  of  the  new  state  of  things, 
entered  upon  tliis  undertaking  as  a  great  mercantile  specu- 
lation. For  tliis  purpose  they  took  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  situate  between  Old  Brompton  and  the 
Kensington  P.oad.  and  there  they  conducted  tile  new  estab- 
lislimeut  under  the  designation  of  '  Lukar,  Field,  Coo/re, 
and  London.'  Lukar  was  gardener  to  the  Queen  Dowager 
at  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand ;  Field  field  a  similar 
situation  with  the  Eai-1  of  Bedford,  at  Bedford  House,  also 
in  the  Strand ;  Cooke*  was  gardener  to  the  Eai-1  of  Essex, 
at  Cashiobury  ;  and  London,  to  Bishop  Compton  at  Fulliam. 
'  One  of  tlieir  first  undertakings,'  says  Switzer,  '  was  at  the 
Eight  Honoralde  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth's,  at  Longleat, 
in  Wiltshire,  where  these  fom'  partners  abode  every  one  his 
month,  and  in  the  intervals  attended  their  own  business :  of 
wliicli  the  new  nursery  before  named  was  not  the  least.' 

"  .\bout  the  year  1080,  the  two  senior  partners  died,  and  in 
Ifis!)  Cooke  disposed  of  his  shai-e  to  Henry  Wise.  In  1G90 
was  formed  Uiat  partnership  under  the  name  of  '  London 
and  Wise,'  whicli  is  so  eminently  associated  with  the  garden- 
ing and  garden  architecture  of  that  period.  Botli  were  men 
of  high  attainments  in  their  profession  ;  tlie  practical  ex- 
perience which  London  obtained,  both  at  home  and  dining 
his  residence  on  tlie  continent,  qualified  liim  to  accomplish 
whatever  he  undertook.  He  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Itose, 
gardener  to  Charles  the  Second  at  St.  James's,  by  wliom  he 
w-as  sent  to  France  for  improvement :  "u  his  retiu'n  he  was 
appointed  gardener  to  the  Bislicq)  of  London,  and  subse- 
quently, as  above  mentioned,  'lie  (with  his  associates) 
entered  on  that  great  undertaking  of  Brompton  Park.'  At 
the  revolution  in  ItitiiH,  he  was  made  superintendent  of  all 
the  Royal  Gardens,  at  a  salary  of  £'iOO  a-year,  and  a  Page 
of  the  Back  Stairs  to  Queen  Mary,  '  and  it  was  particularly 
observed  that  he  assisted  at  the  revolution  in  carrying  the 
then  Princess  Anne  to  Nottingham  from  the  fuiy  of  the 
Papists.'  Wise  was  also  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and 
like  London,  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Rose,  the  royal  gar- 
dener. At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  she  committed 
the  care  of  the  Royal  Gardens  to  Mr.  Wise,  and  by  him  it 
was  that  Kensington  Gardens  were  designed  and  ])lanted, 
after  the  enclosure  from  Hyde  Park.  '  All  the  business  of 
moment  done  fnr  any  of  the  nobility  by  Mr.  Wise,  was  i'or 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  Blenheim. — This 
stupendous  work  (begun  and  most  part  finished  in  three 
years'  time,)  may  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  all 
these  two  gentlemen's  undertakings:  Sir  Richard  Child's,  at 
Wanstead,  in  Essex,  is  the  next,  and  in  some  respects  the 
best  of  the  two.  This  wa.s  begun  in  1706,  a  design  worthy 
of  an  English  Baronet,  and  equal  to  the  greatest  French 
peer.'+ 

"  During  their  occupation  of  the  nursery,  they  were  assi- 
duous in  promoting  to  the  utmost  the  new  direction  which 
the  science  of  gardening  had  assumed.  Evelyn,  whose 
authority  upon  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated  is  perhaps 
more  to  be  relied  upon  than  that  of  any  other  man  of  his 
period,  when  speaking  of  the  ell'orts  of  these  gentlemen, 
saj's  ;J — '  Of  all  that  1  have  hitherto  seen,   either  at  home 

•This  was  Moses  Cooke,  the  author  of  "The  Manner  of  Raising, 
Orderinj;.  and  Improvin;;  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  «:c."  London,  I679,  4to. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Lincolnshire,  and  brought  up  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  gardener,  in  which  capacity  he  served  the  Earl  of  Essex  from 
1660  to  168I.  Evelvn  in  his  "  Diary  "  says,  "  he  was  skilful  in  the  me- 
chanical parts  of  gardening,  not  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  somewhat 
of  an  adept  in  astrology." 

t  Switzer's  iconographia.  i  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees. 
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or  abroad;  or  found  by  reading  many  boots  publisli'd  on 
tbis  subject,  pretending  to  speak  of  nurseries  and  plan- 
tations for  store  and  variety ;  directions  for  tbe  designing, 
(or  as  tliey  tenn  it)  the  sliilful  malang,  plotting,  laying  out,  j 
and  disposing  of  a  ground  to  the  best  advantage ;  in  a 
word,  for  whatsoever  were  desirable  for  the  furniture  of  such 
a  ground  with  the  most  excellent  and  warrantable  fruit  (I 
say  wan-antable,  because  it  is  peculiarly  duwto  their  honest 
industry,  and  so  rarely  to  be  met  witli  elsewhere),  and  other 
accessories  to  gai-dens  of  all  denominations,  as  in  that  \  ast 
ample  collection  which  I  have  lately  seen,  and  well  con- 
sider'd  at  Brompton  Park,  near  Kensington  :  the  very  sight 
of  which  alone,  gives  an  idea  of  something  that  is  greater 
than  I  can  well  express,  without  an  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars; and  of  the  exceeding  industry,  method,  and 
address  of  those  who  have  undertaken  and  cultivated  it  for  \ 
pubhc  use;  I  mean  Mr.  Geonje  London,  (chief  gardener  to  : 
their  Ma.iesties,)  and  his  associate  Mr.  Henry  Wise.  They 
have  made  observations  and  given  me  a  specimen  of  that 
long  (but  hitherto)  wanting  particular,  of  discriminating 
the  several  kinds  of  fruits  by  their  characteristical  notes, 
from  a  long  and  critical  observation  of  the  leaf,  taste, 
colour,  and  other  distinguishing  qualities  ;  so  as  one  shall 
not  be  impos'd  upon  mth  fruits  of  several  names  when,  as 
in  truth,  there  is  but  one  due  to  them.  For  instance,  in  ' 
Pears  alone,  a  gentleman  in  the  country  sends  to  the  nur- 
series for  the  Liver  Blanche,  Pignigny  de  Chouille,  Itatan  , 
Blanc,  itc,  the  Enghsh  St.  Gilbert,  Cranboui-n  Pears  (and 
several  other  names),  when  all  the  while  they  are  no  other 
than  the  well  known  Cadillac.  The  same  also  hap'ning  in 
Peaches,  Apples,  Plumbs,  Cherries,  and  other  fruit;  for 
want  of  an  accurate  examination  (by  eompai'ing  of  their- 
taste,  and  those  other  indications  I  have  mentioned,)  for 
which  gentlemen  complain  (and  not  mthout  cause,)  that  : 
the  nm'serymen  abuse  them,  when  'tis  their  ignorance,  or 
the  exotic  fame  of  which  they  are  so  fond.  '  And  as  for  the 
nurserj-  part  in  voucher,  and  to  make  good  what  I  have  said  > 
on  that  jjarticular,  one  needs  no  more  than  to  take  a  walk  to 
Brompton  Park  (upon  a  fair  morning)  to  behold  and  admire  ' 


what  a  magazine  these  industrious  men  have  provided,  fit 
for  age  and  choice  in  tlieir  several  classes,  and  all  within 
one  euclosui'e  :  sucli  an  assemblage,  I  believe,  as  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  met  with  in  this  kingdom,  nor  in  any  other  that  I 
know  of.' 

"In  the  year  1714  the  nurseiy  passed  into  the  hands  of 
'  Smith  and  Carpenter,'  the  latter  of  whom  was  author  of 
'  The  Eetired  Gardener,'  in  si.x  parts.  1  vol.  8vo. :  London, 
1717.  On  these  gentlemen  retiring,  Jlr.  Swinhoe  became 
proprietor,  and  in  1700  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his  relative, 
Mr.  .Jefl'reys,  who,  in  1788,  was  joined  by  Mr.  James  Gray, 
the  business  being  then  carried  on  under  the  finn  of 
'  Jeffreys  and  Gray.'  But  Jefl'reys  dying  only  nine  months 
afterwards,  Mr.  Gray  conducted  the  business  alone  till  17U0, 
when  he  received  as  a  partner  Mr.  Wear,  a  nephew  of 
Jefii'eys,  and  also  in  a  few  years  afterwards  his  brother,  Mr. 
Eobert  Gray,  the  finu  then  being  '  Gray,  Wear,  and  Gray.' 
In  1809  iMr.  Wear  retired,  and  in  1818  Mr.  Eobert  Gray 
also  retired  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  ^A'illiam  Gray  ; 
the  establishment  was  then  canied  on  tdl  1827,  under  the 
name  of  James  Gray  and  Son,  when  they  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Eobert  Brown,  a  son  of  the  Eev.  Jlr.  Brown,  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Eskdalemuir,  Dumfries-shire,  but  who  died 
at  Florence  while  travelling  on  the  continent  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1837, 
the  firm  being  '  Gray,  Son,  and  Adams.'  In  1842  Mr. 
Wilham  Gray  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hogg,  on 
which  occasion  tlie  finn  became  '  Gray,  Adams,  and  Hogg.' 
Jlr.  Gray  retired  in  1847,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
seven." 

Brompton  Nursery  has  now  been  sold,  and  will  shortly  be 
covered  with  houses,  and  its  whereabouts  rendered  a  matter 
of  history.  Among  the  houses  about  to  be  removed  to 
make  space  for  others,  we  believe  is  that  now  inhabited  by 
Earl  Talbot,  in  what  is  called  Bromjiton  Park,  and  it  merits 
this  special  notice,  because  it  was  at  one  time  tenanted  by 
Jlr.  London,  and  subsequently  by  Jlr.  Wise,  when  the  latter 
succeeded  him  as  inspector  of  the  Eoyal  Gardens. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  inquires — "  Why  the  dungs  of  pigeons 
and  other  birds  are  not  as  powerful  fertilizers  as 
guano  }"  and  the  ready  answer  is,  because  other  bii-ds 
than  sea-birds  do  not  liave  food  so  abounding  in  am- 
monia. All  flesh,  whether  of  birds,  quadrupeds,  or  fish, 
abounds  in  ammoniacal  matters,  or  matters  forming 
ammonia  during  their  decomposition ;  and  it  is  found, 
that  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  flesh  consumed 
as  food  by  any  living  creature,  is  tbe  fertilizing  quality 
of  the  manure  that  creature  produces.  Thus  sea-birds, 
living  entirely  on  fish,  produce  guano ;  the  human 
sjiecies,  night-soil;  and  the  dung  of  pigs  comes  next  in 
power  as  a  manure.  The  nearest  approach  to  guano, 
that  we  know,  is  the  dung  of  poultry,  plentifully  sprin- 
kled and  well-mixed  with  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the 
gas-works.  If  our  correspondent  will  refer  to  our  second 
volume,  he  will  find  at  pages  2 — 3,  a  very  copious  state- 
ment of  the  mode  of  using  guano,  and  a  list  of  some  of 
the  garden  crops  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  and  the 
results  published.  Since  we  wrote  those  particulars,  we 
have  met  with  Dr.  Tschudi's  Travels  in  Peru,  published 
about  four  years  since,  and  we  think  our  readers  will 
peruse  with  interest  the  following  particulars  he  gives 
relative  to  tbis  justly  celebrated  maniu'e; — 

"  Opposite  to  Pisco  and  Chinca  there  is  a  group  of  small 
islands,  of  which  ihe  largest,  Sangallan,  is  six  English  miles 
distant  from  Pisco.  These  islands  have  of  late  years  be- 
come celebrated  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  guano 
that  has  been  exported  from  them. 

"  Guano  (or  according  to  the  more  correct  orthography. 


Huanu),*  is  found  on  these  islands  in  enormous  layers  of 
from  thirty-flve  to  forty  feet  thick.  The  ui>per  sti-ata  are  of 
a  greyish-brown  colour,  which  lower  down  becomes  darker. 
In  the  lower  strata  the  colour  is  a  rusty-red,  as  if  tinged  by 
oxide  of  iron.  The  guano  becomes  progressively  more  and 
more  solid  from  the  surface  downward,  a  circumstance 
j  naturaUy  accounted  for  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  the  strata, 
and  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  particles.  Guano  is  found 
on  all  the  islands,  and  on  most  of  the  uninhabited  promon- 
tories of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  especially  in  those 
parts  within  the  tropics.  I  have  often  been  assured  that  beds 
of  guano  several  feet  high,  covered  with  earth,  are  found 
inland  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  ;  but  I  never  met  with 
any,  and  I  have  some  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment. If,  however,  these  inland  strata  really  exist,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  can  only  be  found  on  hilly 
ground  ;  and  in  that  case  they  afford  strong  evidence  of  a 
considerable  elevation  of  the  coast. 

"  Ciuauo  is  formed  of  the  excrements  of  different  kinds 
of  marine  birds,  as  mews,  divers,  sheerbeaks,  itc;  but  chiefly 
the  Siihi  vark'ffcidi,  Tsch. 

"  The  immense  flocks  of  these  birds  as  they  fly  along  the 
coast  appear  like  clouds.  When  their  vast  numbers,  then- 
extraordinary  voracity,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  pro- 
cure their  food,  ai-e  considered,  one  cannot  be  surprised  at 
the  magnitude  of  tlie  beds  of  Guano,  which  have  resulted 
from  uninterrupted  accumulations  during  mauy  thousands 
of  years.  I  kept  for  some  days  a  living  Siila  varieijata, 
which  I  fed  abundantly  with  tish.     The  average  weight  of 

"  *  The  original  word  is  Huanu,  which  is  a  term  in  the  Quichua  dialect 
meaning  '  animal  dung ; '  for  example,  Huanttciihitanu  (excrement  of  the 
Huanacu).  As  the  word  is  now  generally  used  it  is  .an  .abbreviation  of 
Pishit  Haanu—Bird-dting.  The  Spaniards  have  converted  the  tinal 
syllable  nu  into  no,  as  they  do  in  all  the  words  adopted  from  the  Quichua 
which  have  the  like  termination.  The  P'uropean  orthography  Guano, 
which  is  also  followed  in  Spanish  .America,  is  (juite  erroneous,  for  the 
Quichua  language  is  deficient  in  the  letter  G,  as  it  is  in  several  other  con- 
sonants. 'I'he  //,  in  the  comraencemcnt  of  the  word,  is  strongly  aspi- 
rated, whence  the  error  in  the  orthography  of  the  Spaniards,  who  have 
sadly  corrupted  tbe  language  of  the  Autochthones  of  Peru.'* 
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the  excrement  Jiuly  was  from  tliree-nnd-a-half  to  five  ounces. 
I  hnve  no  iloulit  that  when  the  biiJ  is  in  a  state  of  freedom 
tlie  weight  must  he  much  greater,  for  tliese  hirjs  are  con- 
stantly plunging  into  the  sea,  in  ordiT  to  devour  tlie  fishes 
■which  they  tind  in  extraordinary  masses  around  all  the 
islands.  When  an  island  is  inhabited  by  millions  of  sea- 
birds,  tlioiigh  t\vo-thii-ds  of  the  guano  should  be  lost  wlule 
flying,  still  a  very  considerable  stratiun  would  be  accumulated 
in  the  course  of  a  yeai-. 

"  The  marine  birds  nestle  on  the  uninhabited  islands,  or 
on  rocks  near  tlie  shore;  but  they  never  settle  on  the  flat 
beach,  or  any  place  distant  from  it  inland.  On  tliis  fact,  I 
ground  my  conjectra-e  that  those  beds  of  guano  in  the  in- 
terior, which  may  liave  been  removed  from  the  shore  by 
important  elevations  of  the  coast,  ai-e  to  be  found  only  on 
hills. 

"  Dm-ing  tlie  first  yeaa-  of  the  deposit  the  strata  are  white, 
and  the  guano  is  then  called  Guano  Blanco.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Peru\  ian  cultivators,  this  is  the  most  etKcacious  kind. 
It  is  found  in  the  i'unta  de  Hormillos,  on  the  islands  of 
Islay,  Jesus,  Margaiita,  etc. 

"  As  soon  as  the  dealer's  in  guano  begin  to  work  one  of 
the  beds,  the  island  on  which  it  is  formed  is  abandoned  by 
the  birds.  It  has  also  been  remai'ked,  that  since  the  increase 
of  trade  and  naWgation,  they  have  withdrawn  from  the 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  xjorts. 

"  Much  has  recently  been  written  on  the  employment  and 
utility  of  guano  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  appilied  as 
manure  in  Peni  seems  to  be  but  little  known.  The  Peru- 
vians use  it  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  potatoes. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  seeds  begin  to  shoot,  a  little  hollow 
is  dug  round  each  root,  and  is  tilled  up  with  guano,  which  is 
afterwards  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth.  After  the  lapse  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  the  whole  field  is  Laid  under  water, 
and  is  left  in  that  state  for  some  hours.  Of  the  Guano 
Blanco  a  less  (jnantity  suffices,  and  the  field  must  be  more 
speedily  and  abundantly  watered,  otherwise  the  roots  would 
he  destroyed.  The  effect  of  this  manm'e  is  incredibly  rapid. 
In  a  few  days  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  doubled.  If  the 
manure  be  repeated  a  second  time,  but  in  smaller  quantity, 
a  rich  harvest  is  certain ;  at  least,  the  produce  will  be  three- 
fold that  which  woidd  have  been  obtained  fron  the  unma- 
nui'ed  soil. 

"  The  haciendas  of  the  valley  of  Chancay  have,  during 
the  last  fifty  yeai-s,  consumed  annually  from  3:3,000  to  30,000 
bushels  of  guano,  brought  from  the  islands  of  Chancha  and 
Pisco.  The  price  of  the  bushel  of  coloin'ed  guano  is  one 
dollar-and-a-quarter,  and  the  price  of  the  white  from  two  to 
three  dollars.  The  price  has  recently  undergone  many 
fluctuations,  in  consequence  of  the  great  exports  to  Em-ope. 

"  The  employment  of  this  kind  of  manure  is  very  ancient 
in  Peru  ;  and  there  is  authentic  evidence  of  its  having  been 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Incas.  The  white  guano  was  then 
chiefly  found  on  the  islands  opposite  toChincha;  so  that  for 
upwards  of  (ilJO  yeai's  the  deposit  has  been  progressively 
removed  from  those  islands  mthout  any  apparent  decrease 
of  the  accumulation.  The  imiformity  of  climate  on  a  coast 
where  there  is  not  much  rain,  must  contribute  to  render  the 
Perunan  guano  a  more  rich  manui'e  than  the  African,  as 
fewer  of  the  saline  pai-ticles  of  the  former  being  in  solution, 
they  aj'e  consequently  less  subject  to  evaporation.' 


Continuing  the  publication  of  such  information  relative 
to  garden  implements  and  structures  as  we  receive  in 
answer  to  cm-  request,  we  come  nest  to  the  following. 

The  first  is  from  a  gentleman,  near  Northampton, 
who  writes  thus : — 

"  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  a  gardening  implement  which 
I  recollect  to  have  seen  some  years  ago  hi  constant  use,  for 
ti'ansidanting,  taking  up  plants  for  potting,  itc,  in  the  garden 
of  a  relative,  resident  at  Wanvick.  As  it  has  never  come 
under  my  notice  elsewhere,  perhaps  a  description  of  it  may 
be  serviceable  to  some  of  your  readers  who  have  many 
small  things  to  transplant  iu  the  course  of  the  season.  It 
consisted  of  a  hollow  cylinder  (A),  open  at  both  ends,  of  thin 


iron,  atfixed  to  a  common  spade  handle  by  an  iron  shank, 
which  was  divided  into  two  piu-ts  ludow,  and  riveted  to  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder.  Within 
the  cylinder,  and  fitting  it  closely,  a  nar- 
row iron  rim  (15),  worked  up  and  down 
by  means  of  a  slender  rod  (,D),  carried 
up  the  spade  handle,  and  kept  straight 
with  it  by  a  couple  of  small  staples. 
This  implement  was  made  of  various  sizes 
siutable  to  those  of  the  flower-pots  in 
common  use.  When  placed  round  a  plant 
it  was  pressed  into  the  ground,  by  apply- 
ing the  foot  at  E,  and  a  slight  twist  having 
been  gi\en  to  tlie  instrument,  the  plant 
could  be  lifted  and  carried  to  any  part 
of  the  garden,  to  be  placed,  by  pressing 
down  the  moveable  rim  (B),  in  a  hole  of 
exactly  the  same  size  prepared  for  it  by 
a  like  process.  Thus  the  roots  of  the 
plant  were  not  disturbed  in  the  least 
degree,  while  aU  derangement  of  the 
neatness  of  a  flower-bed  was  avoided, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  ti'ouble 
and  time  saved — no  unimportant  consi- 
deration in  the  busy  time  of  spring  and 
summer." 

The  next  implement  we  commend  heartily,  and  the 
more  so  because  it  is  within  the  means  of  many,  fbr  it 
will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in  our  last  number, 
that  the  inventor  (Mr.  G.  Gotch,  l.'i,  King-street- terrace. 
New  North-road,  Islington)  sells  them  for  3s.  Ud.  each. 


"  The  useful  invention  accompanying  this  note  is  one  of 
Gotch's  Patent  Flower-pot  Protectors  for  Windows.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  suit  the  middle  classes,  and  one  which  I  think 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  avail  themselves  of.  I  so 
think  from  my  Imowledge  of  the  many  thousands  who  are 
pent  up  in  cities  and  large  manufactm'ing  towns,  that  can- 
not get  the  sight  of  a  flower,  or  even  a  green  blade  of  grass, 
from  one  week's  end  to  another,  and  who  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  having  a  few  flower-pots  at 
then-  windows.  Now,  as  in  the  case  of  London,  such  town- 
prisoners  are  prevented  having  such  pets  by  a  10s.  penalty, 
and  by  the  fear  of  having  the  flower-pots  blown  into  the 
street,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  passers-by.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  this  danger  and  difliculty  ai-e  at  once  overcome 
by  Mr.  Gotch's  invention,  for  while  the  pots  are  held  secure 
in  the  window-sUl,  the  heads  of  passengers  in  the  street  ai'e 
protected  from  danger.  Thus  aided,  the  hard-worldng  me 
chanic  can,  in  his  leisure  half-hour,  relieve  his  mind  from 
the  didl  monotony  of  his  labour,  by  attenduig  to  the  flowers 
growing  in  his  window,  without  the  fear  of  oflending  the  law ; 
and  at  such  a  price  as  will  come  within  the  means  of  the 
humblest  artizan." 

The  last  structure  we  shall  mention  to-day  is  the 
Cow  Vinery  of  Mr.  Lawson.  He  found  bis  first  house, 
built  on  this  principle  of  taking  advantage  of  animal 
heat,  answer  so  satisfactorily,  that  he  is  now  erecting  a 
double  one,  as  I'epresented  in  this  sketch. 


sad'cct 


We  will  only  add  the  following  extract  from  a  note 
from  Mr.  Lawson,  and  refer  those  who  wish  for  furthe 
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information,   to    Tirydail,    near    Llandillo,   where    he 
!  resides. 

"You  will  obsene  that  I  hare  flued  the  walls,  for  using 
fire-heat,  if  necessaiy,  in  Teiy  severe  frost,  for  the  comfort 
of  the  cattle :  or,  in  damp  weadier,  for  dning  the  house,  to 
jirevent  late  hanging  fruit  from  hecoming  mouldy  or  mil- 
dewed. The  air  for  the  tires  is  taken  from  the  inside  of  the 
house,  to  assist  in  promoting  circulation  of  ah-." 


GOSSIP. 

A  coREESPOXDENT  (C),  whose  handwriting  we  would  gladly 
see  often,  writes  as  follows,  relative  to  a  passage  in  our 
present  volume  at  page  3C8 : — 

•'Will  you  permit  me,  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  to 
inform  Mr.  Beaton  that  Viilliam  Wells,  Esq., of  Eedleaf,  was 
the  other  gentleman  to  whom  Lord  Hardiuge  offered  one 
of  the  plants  of  the  Amherslia  nobilv!.  Eespect  for  the 
memory  of  a  gentleman  so  esteemed  as  a  hberal  patron  of 
horticulture  as  3Ir.  Wells  was  well  known  to  be,  induces  me 
to  think  that  wlien  such  minutise  are  detailed,  it  is  only  just 
tlio.t  the  fact  should  be  as  desening  of  mention  as  that  Her 
Majesty,  and  other  exalted  personages,  were  so  honom'ed  by 
Lord  Hardinge." 

Nearly  two  years  since  we  drew  attention  to  the  two 
Tradescaiits  by  the  following  short  memoir: — 

Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign 
(1540)  it  was  the  custom  of  his  queen  to  send  for  a  salad 
to  Holland  ;  and  his  daughter.  Queen  Ehzabeth,  when 
endeavouring  to  improve  our  horticulture,  and  to  rescue  it 
from  that  shameful  dependence,  thought  it  wise  to  seek  for 
instructors  in  the  same  countiy:  she  obtained  from  thence 
one  Tr.EDESKiN,  or  Tr4Deskin,  to  be  the  Koyal  Gardener, 
who,  with  his  equally  celebrated  son,  are  especially  entitled 
to  our  notice.  John  Teedeskcj,  or,  as  it  is  now  usual  to 
call  liim,  Tr.ADESCAST,  was  not  gardener  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
only,  but  probably  held  the  same  appointment  in  the  royal 
households  of  her  successors,  James  and  Charles  I. ;  for 
when  he  died,  about  this  time  in  1037,  he  was  succeeded,  as 
gardener  to  the  king  last  named,  by  his  son,  usually  known 
as  John  Tradescant  Ihe  ymmger.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
burial,  but  in  the  churchwardens  accounts  for  1037-8  of  the 
parish  where  he  resided,  St.  Mary's  Lambeth,  there  is  this 
funereal  entry  : — "  Item.  John  Tndeslcin  ;  ye  tjret  hell  and 
black  cloth,  its.  id."  His  wife  had  died  three  years  prenously, 
for  in  the  same  parish-officer's  accounts  for  1634  is  this 
acknowledgment — "June  1.  Eeceived  for  burial  of  Jane, 
wife  of  John  Tradeskin,  I'^s."  The  emoluments  arising  from 
the  otfice  of  royal  gardener  were  considerable ;  money  was 
then  five  times  more  valuable  than  now,  yet  even  then  the 
gardener  at  Hampton  Court  (who  was  also  a  foreigner,  Jolm 
Dinye),  another  of  the  royal  establisliments,  received  about 
two  shillings  per  day;  and  Tradescant  probably,  as  the  head 
cultivator  of  the  London  establishments,  would  receive  more. 
It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  he  bad  profited  both  in  acquir- 
ing know-ledge  and  wealth,  by  being  gardener  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Salisbmy,  Lord  Wotton,  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, previously  to  succeeding  to  the  royal  gai-denership. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  travelled  far  more 
assiduously  and  fearlessly  in  purstiit  of  plants  than  did  his 
contemporary  Gerard ;  the  emblematic  iigm-es  still  traceable 
upon  his  tomb  in  Lambeth  Chtirchyard  seem  to  have  refer- 
ence to  his  risits  to  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Barbarj- ;  and  he 
even  accompanied  the  fleet  sent  against  tlie  Algerines  in 
16'20,  for  no  other  pmpose  than  to  obtain  a  supply  of  Algier 
apricot-trees :  he  was  successful  in  his  enterprise,  and  our 
gardens  were  also  indebted  to  him  for  a  new  strawbeny 
from  Piussia,  ajid  a  superior  varietj'  of  plum  from  Turkey. 
Om'  pleasme  grounds,  also,  were  enriched  by  him  with  the 
deciduous  Cypress,  and  many  flowers.  He  hved  and  died, 
at  the  date  we  h,ive  stated,  at  his  house  in  South  Lambeth, 
and  surrounded  by  the  plants  aud  curiosities  he  had  col- 
lected in  such  abundance,  that  the  garden  and  establishment 
were  known  popularly  as  "  Tradescant's  Ark."  His  son, 
John  Tkadesgaxt,  J^^■I0E,  succeeded  liim  in  his  appoint- 
ment, and  was  in  every  way  his  equal  as  a  gardener,  natu- 
ralist, and  antiquary.  He  also  was  a  traveller  in  search  of 
plants,  visiting  Virginia  in  1020,  and  bringing  tlience  many 


new  plants ;  among  these  was  the  Spiderwort,  and  if  this 
was  named  after  him  Tradescantia,  in  allusion  to  his  fond- 
ness for  antiqiuties,  it  is  a  satire  not  severe  enough  to  be 
offensive,  nor  within  the  just  reproof — "if  you  crown  a 
botanist,  let  it  not  be  with  thorns."  We  have  before  us  that 
rarity — a  perfect  copy  of  his  catalogue,  with  portraits  of  bis 
father  and  himself,  entitled  Miisimim  Tradescanliamim  ;  or,  a 
collection  of  rarities  preserved  at  South  Lambeth.,  neer  London, 
by  .Tuhn  Tradescant.  This  was  published  in  10-50  ;  and  that 
it  ilid  contain  raiities  om  readers  may  judge  when  we  state 
that  one  item  is  "  Two  feathers  of  the  Phoenix  tail !  '  The 
hst  of  plants  in  this  catalogue  is  far  more  lich  and  authentic, 
for  he  was  here  a  teacher  and  not  a  novice ;  and  it  is  grati- 
fying that  the  very  spot  is  known  where  they  were  cultivated 
by  him  :  it  is  close  to  the  vinegar  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Beaufoy;  and  when  visited  by  Dr.  Watson  in  1749,  a  few 
plants  were  detected  among  the  weeds — "  manifest  footsteps 
of  the  founder. "  That  spot  is  yet  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage, 
and  we  wish  the  garden  could  be  fonnd  there  entire,  to 
reward  the  research  of  each  palmer  of  science,  instead  of 
being  almost  traceless,  and  associated  with  many  details  of 
sorrow  and  shame.  'Tradescant  foimd  himself  in  old  age 
childless ;  and  he  tells  us  of  the  departure  of  the  last  of 
his  descendants,  when,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  true  grief,  he 
states  that  his  catalogue  had  been  long  before  written,  when 
"  presently  tliereupon  my  only  son  died,"  and  for  fotn  years 
it  was  passed  aside.  3Ir.  Ashmole,  a  man  of  congenial 
pursuits,  lodged  in  Tradescant's  house,  and  the  childless 
couple,  for  Tradescant's  wife  was  a  party,  by  a  deed  of  gift 
(we  use  Ashmole  s  o>ni  words)  "bestowed  upon  me  their 
closet  of  curiosities  when  they  died."  Tradescant  died  on 
the  '^Snd,  and  was  buried  on  the  aOth  of  April,  1063,  and 
Ashmole  has  the  boldness  to  record  his  own  baseness  when 
he  enters  in  his  Diary,  tmder  the  date  of  May  30th — May 
of  the  same  year.' — "  This  Easter  Teini  I  preferred  a  bill  in 
Chaucei-y  against  Mrs.  Tradescant  for  the  rarities  her  hus- 
band had  settled  on  me."  In  two  years  he  records  that  his 
suit  came  to  a  hearing,  and  he  endentiy  was  foiled,  for  he 
does  not  state  the  result,  and  the  widow  remained  in  pos- 
session. But  the  antiquarian  vulture  was  not  to  be  hatHed ; 
he  htmg  upon  the  aged  widow,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  im- 
portuned and  dogged  her,  and  was  impatient  that  death  did 
not  sooner  render  the  gift-deed  operative.  At  length  he 
prevailed,  and  tells  us  in  his  Diary — "  Xov.  26,  1674.  Mrs. 
Tradescant  being  willing  to  deliver  up  the  rarities  to  me,  I 
carried  several  of  them  to  my  house."  This  talting  from 
the  old  widow  these  rehcs  and  remembrances  of  happier 
times  seems  to  have  continued  at  intenals,  and  then  earae 
the  fearful  ending,  which  the  spoiler  shall  tell  himself. 
"  1678,  April  4.  My  wife  told  me  Mrs.  Tradescant  was 
fotind  drowned  in  her  pond  ! "  We  have  eiTed — this  was 
not  the  end ;  for  next  year  Ashmole  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
poor  old  mdow's  house  and  garden,  and  the  name  of  Trades- 
cant is  not  associated  with  that  of  Ashmole,  though  his 
"  closet  of  curiosities "  formed  a  part  of  what  is  now  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  We  are  awsu'e  tliat  there  is  a  docu- 
ment in  the  Bodleian  Library  ptnporting  to  be  signed  by 
Mrs.  Tradescant,  acknowledging  she  had  vihfied  Mr.  Ash- 
mole ;  but  who  shall  convince  us  that  tliat  signattne  is 
genuine  ? 

We  repubhsh  this  memoir  because  we  would  shew  tliat 
the  Tradescants  are  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  every  gar- 
dener and  bot;mist,  and  that  every  one  of  them  who  can 
spare  a  shilling  would  do  well  to  send  it  to  any  one  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  who  have  consented  to  receive  con- 
tributions for  the  repair  of  the  Tradescants'  Tomb,  in 
Lambeth  Chm-chyard : — Sir  TV.  J.  Hooker,  Eoyal  Gardens, 
Kew ;  J.  F,  Toiiiiy,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Lambeth  ;  P.  B.  Duncan, 
Esq.,  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford ;  Rev. 
O.  B.  Dallon,  Eectory,  Lambeth ;  Messrs.  Beeve,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Gai-deu ;  Messrs.  ran  T'oorst,  Paternoster 
Row ;  and  Mr.  Painplin,  Frith  Street,  Soho. 

The  Whitehaven  and  Ti'esl  Cumberland  Horticultural  Society 
have  fixed  their  show  days  to  be  on  the  9th  of  July  and  17th 
of  September.  This  Society  was  established  in  1830.  Its 
secretary  is  Mr.  Sison,  3,  Market  Place,  Whitehaven. 
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PTNE-APPLE  CULTURE. 

Thosf.  who  have  not  gone  over  their  stock  shouhl 
lose  no  tinii'  in  doing  so.  It  is  customary,  iiuJ,  indeed, 
in  tlio  majority  ol'  cases,  ahsohitely  necessary,  to  renew 
all  hottoiii-heats  in  the  end  of  l''ebruary,  or  beginning 
of  jMaroli  at  latest.  Indeed,  with  tliose  tor  early  fruit, 
this  process  becomes  necessary  much  earlier.  Even 
where  there  are  those  safer  modes  of  bottom-heat, — tank- 
heated  chambers,— some  spring  re-arrangement  becomes 
necessary.  It  is  almost  impossible,  and,  indeed,  unne- 
cessary, to  suggest  what  precise  course  to  pursue,  as 
everything  depends  on  the  structures  and  means  witiiin 
reach  ol'  tiic  cultiv.ator.  If  fermenting  materials  are 
used,  it  too  often  becomes  necessary  to  disturb  the  whole 
pit,  which  can  never  bo  accomplished  without  much 
injury  to  tlie  pines,  especially  if  they  are  in  an  advanced 
state.  Hence  the  anxiety  manifested  by  some  first-rate 
cultivators  to  obtain  tank-heated  chambers  to  jilant 
them  out  permanently,  as  Hamilton  and  others  have 
urged. 

In  thus  disturbing  pits  which  have  been  some  time 
filled,  a  selection  of  materials  must  be  carefully  made. 
Wliere  good  leaves  have  been  used,  a  portion  will  be 
found,  where  most  excluded  from  the  air,  in  a  tolerable 
sound  state,  and  well-adapted  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
with  tlie  new  material.  It  is  almost  needless  here  to 
urge  tlie  very  great  superiority  of  oak  leaves ;  those  who 
have  them  will  be  sure  to  use  them. 

In  some  cases,  where  pits  were  what  is  termed  "  bot- 
tomed "  in  the  autumn,  they  will  only  require  surface 
I'enewal  now,  especially  if  fruiting  pines  are  contained 
therein.  In  this  position  of  affairs  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  portions  of  the  tan  may  be  husky,  and  require 
water.  Such  should  be  carefully  applied,  and  some  new 
tan  being  added,  and  the  whole  dug  or  worked  over 
deeply  with  a  sharp  stake,  a  speedy  renewal  of  heat  will 
take  place  ;  after  this  pointingin,  a  coating  of  )iew  tan 
may  be  applied  over  the  surface,  ready  for  the  next 
"  pointing-in."  However,  all  these  applications,  both 
in  kind  and  degree,  depend  on  the  character  of  the  bed, 
and  tiie  position  and  age  of  the  plants.  If  it  is  sus- 
pected that  the  plants  are  rooted  through  the  pots,  some 
care  must  bo  exercised  not  to  injure  their  roots. 

A  ratlier  (general  shift  will  be  necessary,  if  not  already 
accomplished.  Thorough  drainage,  a  good  turfy  loam, 
and  roomy  pots,  ai-e  the  main  essentials.  As  to  drain- 
age, this  we  consider  the  most  important  of  the  whole. 
The  pine  may  be  considered  a  ground  orchid  in  this 
respect,  and  receive  as  pai-ticidar  a  character  of  drainage. 
Whatever  is  used,  it  should  be  so  placed  as  that  at  least 
three  large  apertures  for  the  escape  of  moisture,  and  the 
ascent  of  gaseous  matters,  are  secured.  This  done,  some 
pounded  materials,  clean  sifted,  should  be  strewn  over 
the  whole,  and  then  a  thin  coating  of  dried  turf,  chop- 
ped ;  from  which  nearly  all  the  soil  has  been  ejected  by 
tossing  it  about.  Such  altogether  will  form  an  excellent 
and  enduring  pasturage  for  the  roots,  which  will  nestle 
and  ramify  through  all  portions  of  it.  As  to  soil,  al- 
though turfy  loam  of  a  sound  or  slightly  adhesive  cha- 
racter is  doubtless  the  best  adapted  to  British  skies,  yet 
some  manurial  matters  may,  with  advantage,  be  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Almost  any  ordinary  manure,  not  too 
much  decayed,  will  answer  if  of  good  quality,  and  may 
constitute  nearly  one-third  of  the  mass.  To  this  may  be 
added  some  sand  and  a  little  charcoal  grit,  which  will 
have  the  efiect  of  securing  openness  in  the  soil  for  a  long 
period.  If  any  of  the  young  stock  are  in  a  bad  state  at 
root,  it  will  at  once  argue  mis-management  in  drainage 
or  watering ;  such  must  be  liberated  from  the  old  soil 
and  repotted  in  fresh,  using  the  same,  or  even  smaller 
pots.  But  with  regard  to  those  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
state  there  is  nothing  like  a  roomy  shift ;  indeed,  if  all 
other  appliances  were  certain,  and  uo  farther  disturbance 


necessary,  there  appears  no  reason  why  a  young  plant 
may  not  go  to  its  fruiting  pot  at  once. 

It  nuist  bo  rcmeiJibered  by  the  young  pine  grower, 
that  he  may  count  on  the  liuit  risiiig,  under  good  cul- 
ture, at  from  nine  to  twelve  months  from  the  period  at 
which  a  strong  succession  is  put  into  its  fruiting  pot: 
this,  tlierefore,  is  a  guide  in  most  cases. 

And  now,  tlie  spring  arrangement  being  carried  out, 
the  next  consideration  is  to  be  very  jealous  of  raising 
bottom  heats.  The  power  of  the  sun  is  considerable  al- 
ready, and  daily  increasing,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
rising  powers  of  the  fermenting  materials,  and  perhaps 
fire-heat,  the  misfortune  termed  burning  may  speedily 
take  place  ;  after  which  it  is  vain  to  look  for  fine  or 
high-flavoured  fruit. 

Perhaps  about  •s-i''  is  a  more  congenial  heat  than  any 
other  from  the  end  of  Marcli  to  the  end  of  September. 
If,  however,  the  heat  should  fluctuate  a  little  from  Tii*^ 
minimum  to  itO'^  maximinn,  no  great  harm  may  be  appre- 
hended. Wo  would  oil  no  account  exceed  iJO"  ;  a  slight 
amount  of  temporary  starvation,  to  use  a  harsh  term, 
may  partially  suspend  the  energies  of  tlie  plants  for  a 
while,  but  "  burning "  will  pai'alyso  them,  and  is  in 
a  degree  irremediable.  The  application  of  water  at  root, 
!  whenever  the  plants  need  it,  will,  of  course,  be  attended 
to,  and  let  the  water-pot  man  remember  that  whenever 
he  has  any  doubts,  it  is  better  to  lean  to  dryness  than 
to  overwatering,  especially  the  kind  termed  black 
Jamaica,  which  will  not  only  bear,  but  enjoy,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  drought.  The  application  of  abun- 
dance of  atmospheric  moisture  is,  of  all  other  matters, 
the  great  essential;  this  can  hardly  be  too  abundant, 
and  the  syringe  should  be  liberally  used  morning  and 
evening ;  ventilating  freely  for  a  few  hours.  Shading 
may  be  had  recourse  to,  where  stock  has  received  a  check, 
for  a  few  hours  only  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Robert  Ereington. 


FUCHSIAS,  CLIMBERS,  &o. 

In  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  an  article  or  two  on  cottage  architecture,  from 
actual  experience,  both  of  head  and  purse — a  subject 
which,  from  the  said  experience,  I  know  full  well  will  be 
as  useful  to  thousands  as  any  thing  I  can  say  about 
planting  flower  beds  ;  besides,  now  that  I  have  slipped 
the  collar,  and  sat  down  under  my  own  vine,  they  will 
find  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  me  to  Be-at-one  thing,  as 
Mr.  Eish  will  have  it.  But  still  I  must  own,  that  if 
this  old  constitution  of  ours  is  worth  figliting  for  at  all, 
it  must  be  more  on  account  of  our  flower  gardens  and 
blooming  ladies  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of,  and 
so  the  flower  gardens  are  not  to  be  let  down  for  fancy 
architecture,  or  any  other  fancy,  let  it  ever  bo  so  useful 
to  the  world  at  large. 

When  I  came  here,  after  leaving  Suffolk,  I  found  my 
vine  in  good  order,  pruned  and  dressed  for  the  winter, 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  Mr.  Errington  himself.  I  found, 
also,  after  the  ^nd  of  December,  that  there  were  two 
nice  pieces  of  ground,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on 
the  left  of  me,  which,  if  the  French  President  was 
obliged  to  come  over  here  a  second  time,  or  even  came 
without  compulsion  or  compunction,  he  might  settle 
here,  on  either  side  of  me  ;  and  not  liking  tlie  smell  of 
gunpowder,  or  ugly  customers,  I  rented  the  two  pieces 
for  ninety-nine  years,  and  set-to  in  the  old  line  of 
bricks  and  mortar  again ;  and  by  the  time  specified  I 
shall  have  three  of  the  best-built  cottages  in  England 
quite  finished ;  and  being  my  own  architect,  clerk  of 
tlie  works,  some  days  a  master,  at  other  times  a 
labourer,  and  having  drained  the  gardens,  and  trenched 
them  too,  deeper  than  ilr.  Mechi  ever  dreamed  of;  and 
having,  also,  made  up  my  mind  and  my  pocket,  if  I  am 
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spared,  to  plant  them  at  the  proper  time  in  the  first 
style  of  fashion,  if  I  cannot  write  iin  article  or  two 
about  them  all  that  will  be  useful  to  this  and  the  next 
generation,  I  deserve  to  have  the  French  President  at 
supper  with  me  on  May-day,  if  not  sooner. 

'i'liere  is  a  great  temptation  at  tliis  moment  for  young 
ardent  spirits  to  commit  a  great  fault  in  the  flower- 
garden;  the  winter  has  been  so  mild  and  short,  one-half 
of  the  fiichsins  are  not  cut  down  by  frost,  and  now  you 
can  see  the  buds  in  purple  specks  all  up  the  branches, 
and  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  will 
surprise  your  neighbours  this  next  season  with  your 
fuchsias,  which  you  expect  will  come  to  double  the  size 
of  such  as  are  regularly  cut  down  every  season ;  pray 
be  not  so  fast;  however,  I  once  thought  as  you  do  now, 
and  tried  the  practice  in  various  ways,  but  all  would 
not  do.  Yet  there  is  still  one  chance  for  you,  which 
none  of  us  have  tried  yet,  and  it »««_//  answer,  and  I  should 
much  like  to  hear  of  many  trials  of  it  being  roade,  now 
that  I  have  no  opportunity  of  trying  it  myself  my  new 
gi-ound  being  so  full  of  botanical  curiosities,  that  1  dare 
not  trust  it  this  season  to  experiments  of  any  kind. 
The  whole  has  been  planted  with  potatoes  and  broad 
beans  long  since,  and  in  return  for  your  exjieriment 
with  the  fuchsia,  you  shall  liave  my  balance-sheet 
without  reserve  next  autumn.  No  doubt  you  have  read 
with  some  interest  the  new  way  of  making  old  fuchsias 
llower,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  prizes  in  a  tract  of  the 
country  where,  I  can  assure  you,  competition  runs  very 
high.  I  forgot  to  say,  that  under  the  system  of  flower- 
ing the  fuchsia  so  well  from  the  old  stems,  not  a 
particle  of  the  roots  is  ever  touched.  Tlie  more  roots 
there  are,  and  the  thicker  they  grow,  the  surer  a  prize 
is  won  with  them  ;  tliere  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
you  should  not  succeed  on  the  same  principle  out-of- 
doors.  Go  over  yoiu'  fuchsias  now,  one  by  one ;  select 
so  many  of  the  strongest  canes  of  last  year's  growth,  or, 
if  your  plants  have  withstood  more  than  one  winter, 
select  from  the  oldest  of  the  shoots  just  as  you  would 
proceed  witli  so  many  raspberry  canes;  cut  away  the 
weak  canes  close  to  the  ground,  and  reserve  from  five 
to  ten  of  the  strongest  ones  on  a  stool  or  old  plant; 
then  prune  all  the  side-shoots  from  these  canes  quite 
close  to  the  main  shoot,  and  also  a  foot  or  so  off  their 
tops,  if  it  is  jiossible  ever  to  cause  an  old  hedge  or 
bush  of  fuchsia  to  flower  with  that  vigour  and  constancy 
for  which  young  plants  are  so  much  admired,  this  must 
be  the  way  to  do  it  pro]iei-ly  ;  and  if  the  same  system 
were  rigidly  carried  out  for  a  few  years,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  could  not  have  immense  specimens  of  Gracilis 
and  Eiccnrtonii  in  as  full  bloom,  and  the  blossoms  and 
leaves  be  as  large  and  look  as  healthy  as  those  on  the 
young  wood,  in  tlie  usual  v.-ay  of  cutting  down  annually. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  put  the  experiment 
to  the  test  of  actual  practice.  We  all  know  tliat  both 
hedges  and  huge  specimens  of  tliese  two  fuchsias  do 
exist  at  the  present  moment  in  different  parts  of  tho 
kingdom :  but  those  gardeners  who  have  seen  them, 
declare  that  they  lack  tliat  vigour  and  healthy  appear- 
ance peculiar  to  younger  plants,  and  that  must  be,  in 
a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  system  of  allowing  them 
to  carry  every  sprig  that  escapes  the  frost,  to  grow  and 
flower  indiscriminately ;  at  least,  it  appears  so  on  the 
face  of  it. 

Here  I  must  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  all  those 
useful  correspondents  who  rejiort  to  us  the  issue  of  such 
experiments  as  we  severally  propose  from  time  to  time 
in  these  pages  ;  and,  also,  our  desire  to  see  their 
numbers  increased  every  season.  It  is  all  very  well  and 
flattering  to  hear  in  private  conversation,  that  "  1  have 
done  so  and  so  from  hints  derived  I'rom  The  Cottage 
GAnDEXEH;"  but  wliy  not  tell  the  world  at  large, 
through  the  same  channel,  whether  the  thing  answered 
or  failed?     The  report  of  a  failure  is  just  as  useful  as 


that  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  provided  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  fully  detailed. 

At  the  end  of  my  last  letter  but  one,  I  advised  seeds 
of  all  our  lialf-hardij  summer  climbers  to  be  sown  forth- 
with ;  and  as  it  is  of  tlie  greatest  consequence  that  none 
of  these  should  receive  the  slightest  check  from  the 
sprouting  of  the  seeds  to  the  time  the  plants  are  in 
full  bloom,  many  good  gardeners  adopt  a  system  with 
them,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  nature,  that  ensures 
the  least  possible  delay  in  tlieir  flowering.  I  shall 
explain  it  here,  and  advise  all  those  who  have  not  yet 
tried  it  to  do  so  this  season,  if  only  for  a  change  i'rom 
the  more  usual  mode  ;  and,  for  example,  let  us  take  the 
Gaiuirij  plant.  Instead  of  sowing  a  score  of  the  seeds 
in  a  si.vineh  pot,  to  he  transplanted  singly  into  the 
smallest-sized  pot  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  fit  for 
parting,  let  the  smallest  pots  be  taken  in  the  first 
instance,  and  sow  three  seeds  in  each,  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  then  we  have  three  chan('es  for  one 
plant,  and  if  the  tln'ee  seeds  come  to  make  three  plants 
let  us  keep  them ;  but  by  no  means  attempt  to  divide 
them  wlien  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  but  rather  shilt  them 
in  their  entire  ball  into  the  next  largest-sized  pot,  this 
change  can  hardly  be  called  a  check  at  all,  hut  the  con- 
trary. Ten  more  days  will  put  them  a  week  in  advance 
of  transplanted  seedlings  from  the  same  sowing,  if  these 
seedlings  were  divided  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  almost  all 
gardeners  know  that  one  week  gained  in  the  spring,  is 
fully  as  much  as  three  in  the  summer-time  for  flowering 
or  fruiting  plants  from  the  same  sowing.  It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  the  forcing  gardener  plants  liis  winter 
kidney  beans  in  small  pots  at  first,  with  the  intention  of 
not  disturbing  them  afterwards.  Now,  there  are  a  hun- 
dred kinds  of  flower  garden  seeds,  and  more  besides, 
i  which  can  be  got  ready  to  flower  two  or  three  weeks 
'  sooner  than  the  usual  time,  by  some  contrivance  or 
another  founded  on  this  plan  of  not  checking  ;  but 
for  all  such  as  require  frames  and  artificial  heat  in 
their  first  stages,  there  is  no  method  so  handy  as  the 
small  pot  system  of  sowing  the  seeds. 

The  now  common  system  of  sowing  peas  and  other 
vegetable  seeds  on  the  under  side  of  thin  naiTow 
strips  of  tiu'f,  and  then  laying  the  pieces  side  by 
side  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  frame,  to  be  removed  out  by-and- 
by,  and  planted  in  continuous  rows,  without  any  more 
disturbance,  is  well  adapted  for  many  kinds  of  flower- 
seeds;  if  indeed,  it  is  not  the  best  plan  of  all  for  the 
whole  of  them.  I  recollect  the  day  when  this  system 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  who  awarded  a  prize  to  the  author 
of  it,  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Methven  Castle,  in  Perth- 
shire. The  parings  from  the  sides  of  the  walks  in  tlie 
S]iring  make  the  best  foundation  possible  for  beginning 
this  system  for  the  first  time;  therefore,  instead  of  let- 
ting the  liandy-man  carry  them  oti'  in  his  barrow  to  the 
compost  yard,  just  tell  him,  from  me,  to  wheel  them  to 
the  open  shed,  or  to  the  potting  shed  if  the  wind  is 
easterly,  and  then  take  an  old  rusty  knife — the  point  end 
of  an  old  scythe  will  do — and  trim  oft'  the  grassy  side, 
and  also  part  of  the  bottom  soil,  so  that  you  might 
almost  twist  the  grassy  ribbon  round  your  wrist ;  then 
I  jilace  tho  grass  side  on  tlie  bench,  and  sow  your  seeds  on 
I  the  other  side,  as  you  would  in  a  pot,  or  in  the  open 
I  border  ;  sprinkle  a  little  soil  over  this,  and  pat  it  down, 
then  stick  a  tally  or  mark  stick  at  one  end,  and  the 
thing  is  done  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  about  it. 
The  hd  of  an  old  hamper,  or  a  piece  of  board,  will  do  for 
a  tray  to  carry  so  many  of  the  pieces  to  the  frame,  or  to 
a  soutli  border,  or  to  anywliere  else  ;  there  place  them 
as  close  as  three  in  a  bed,  and  scatter  a  little  soil  over 
them  to  fill  up  the  seams  between  the  pieces,  and  last 
of  all  water  them  ;  and  what  can  be  nicer,  and  give  less 
trouble '?  Then,  when  the  young  brood  are  ready  for  the 
flower-beds,  or  training-posts,  or  walls,  or  what-not,  to  re- 
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move  them  ouo  by  one,  put  them  ou  the  old  bed  or  tray, 
curry  them  to  their  destination,  nnd  then  and  there 
divide  theui,  according  as  yon  see  lit.  The  roots  of  the 
grasses,  and  those  of  your  seedlings,  liave  so  interlaced 
by  this  time  that  you  might  almost  divide  the  pieces  to 
shreds,  without  doing  much  violence  to  the  seedlings 
themselves.  The  grass  will  soon  rot,  and  then  is  tlie 
best  feeding  tiling  that  one  can  think  of — the  very  thing 
which  the  best  potters  advise  us  to  use  over  the  drain- 
age. For  getting  up  a  lai-ge  quantity  of  mignonette  and 
ten-week  stocks  in  a  hurry,  two  bad  things  to  transplant 
at  any  time,  this  is  just  the  very  process  that  the  best 
of  us  could  hit  upon  at  a  push.  Then,  if  you  want  a 
row  of  Sweet  Peas,  where  so-and-so  are  soon  to  be  in 
flower,  and  you  cannot  think  of  destroying  them  just 
yet,  or  the  weather  is  cold  or  wet,  and  you  are  afraid  of 
trusting  tlie  peas  out,  see  how  ready  the  grass  strips 
come  in  to  nurse  your  young  plants  for  a  time,  and  all 
that  you  will  have  to  do  at  the  time  of  setting  is  to 
open  a  drill,  and  lay  the  strips  down  at  full  length,  and 
cover  an  inch  of  soil  over  them,  and,  next  moment,  who 
can  tell  but  the  whole  were  sown  in  the  usual  way; 
besides,  you  have  the  nourishment  from  the  rotting  turf 
to  the  bargain  D.  Be,\ton. 


MOSS. 

There  are  few  subjects  that  have  not  two  sides — the 
dark  and  foreboding  on  the  one  hand,  the  bright  and 
the  cheering  on  the  other.  It  matters  not  what  may  be 
the  subject;  whether  the  highest  that  can  engage  the 
human  intellect,  or  the  merest  trifles  of  eveiy  day 
life — ^express  but  the  pleasure  you  feel,  and  you  will 
soon  be  cooled  down  by  the  depreciating  inuendos,  the 
awful,  lowering,  ever-ready  "  huts"  of  some  who  are  the 
wet-hlanketers  of  society.  That  such  unfortunates 
should  really  enjoy  the  delights  of  gardening,  we  do 
not  expect ;  thougli  we  hope  that  if  they  have  a  spark 
of  benevolence  left,  they  will  keep  the  gloomy  to  them- 
selves, and  not  throw  its  blighting  spell  over  others 
more  joyously  disposed.  I  have  often  been  struck  with 
the  vivid  contrast  in  this  respect  between  adjoining 
neighbours.  Enter  the  garden  of  the  one,  and  your  old 
favourites  are  rendered  greater  favourites  still,  as  you 
witness  the  delight  aud  enthusiasm  of  their  proprietor. 
Blemishes  here  and  there  might  be  found,  but  with  so 
much  to  admire,  who  could  think  of  looking  narrowly 
for  defects?  You  have  little  to  do  but  to  sympathize 
with  your  entertainer's  delight.  You  pass  one  or  several 
assistants ;  every  countenance  is  lightened  up  by  an 
employer's  smile  of  approbation,  if  not  a  kindly  greeting. 
Ask  whether  that  smile,  or  the  haughty  fault-finding, 
will  be  the  most  promotive  of  continued  aud  exercised 
elfort?  But  you  pass  ou.  The  next  garden  is  ijuite 
as  beautiful,  if  not  more  so  ;  but,  somehow,  the  sunlight 
has  gone  from  your  spirit.  You  feel  as  if  a  mesmerist, 
or  rather  a  biologist,  had  got  you  entrapped.  Anything 
like  admix-alion  must  come  from  yourself,  followed  by 
dii'ectious  to  look  at  this  aud  that  defect,  with  continued 
grumblings  of  disappointments.  "Even  John  Trueman, 
there,  that  after  much  trouble  1  managed  to  obtain  from 
neighbour  Goodheart,  don't  seem  to  be  the  same  as  he 
was;  he  just  looks  as  if  he  did  not  care  whether  I  was 
satisfied  or  not."  Ah!  the  fault  did  not  all  lie  at  True- 
man's  door.  We  pass  a  beautiful  basket  filled  with 
plants  still  more  beautiful,  growing  in  moss,  and  the 
moss  looking  so  enticingly  green.  We  cannot  get  away 
from  it ;  we  cannot  help  stating  our  imagination  ;  we  ! 
even  think  that  honest  Trueman  may  be  none  the  worse  ' 
for  our  deserved  commendation ;  we  even  get  some-  I 
what  poetical,  and,  thinking  aloud,  say  something  of 
the  beautiful  structure  of  the  lovely  moss ;  the  delight 
which  must  swell  the  bosom  of  the  traveller  as  he  lights 
on  an  oasis  of  green  in  the  wide  wilderness  of  sands ; 


the — "Humpli,"  breaks  in  our  proprietor,  as  we  were 
going  to  descant  on  some  of  the  mauy  uses  to  which  the 
common  moss  might  be  applied — "  Humph,  I  wish  ynu, 
basket,  and  plants,  and  altogether,  carried  oil'  to  your 
oasis,  if,  by  so  doing,  you  could  convey  all  the  moss 
from  my  premises.  I  am  not  fanciful,  you  see.  I  pride 
myself  in  not  being  ;)oe<!«(/ .'  I  am  a  matter-of-fact  man, 
as  you  know  !  and  the  fact  too  truly  is,  that  that  moss 
in  its  various  shapes  is  the  worry  and  torment  of  my 
life.  Look  at  these  meadows;  1  cannot  go  in  some 
parts  of  them  without  getting  up  to  my  ankles  in  moss. 
Even  that  lawn  you  keep  talking  about,  though  it  is 
not  so  much  seen  now,  will  present  you  nothing  but 
moss  towai'ds  autumn.  Neighbour  Goodheai't,  it  is  true, 
talks  just  as  you  do  ;  of  its  being  soft  aud  elastic  as  a 
superfine  Brussels  carpet ;  but  then  I  wish  for  grass,  and 
not  for  moss ;  and  there  now,  it  is  regularly  seizing  the 
top  and  the  joints  in  the  bricks  of  my  wall,  not  so  very 
old,  and  is  getting  over  the  stems  of  my  fruit-trees ;  and — 
but  I  need  not  say  more,  1  am  always  sure  to  be  disap- 
pointed, &e."  And  until  he  can  look  at  the  bright  side 
of  things,  it  is  very  likely  he  will  ever  be. 

Now  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  how  much  in  grass 
lands  the  moss  may  be  prevented  smothering  the  grass, 
by  drainage,  that  removes  the  humidity  on  which  it 
feeds ;  how  by  harrowing  and  raking,  and  pulling  up 
that  moss,  and  good  surface-dressings  of  ashes  and  other 
matters,  rich  in  alkaline  properties,  the  grass  will  be 
made  to  smother  the  moss;  there  are  readers  who  have 
had  more  experience  in  this  respect  than  I  can  boast 
of;  neither  would  I  say  much  about  its  removal  from 
lawns,  for,  unless  the  moisture  would  be  excessive,  we 
would  prefer  a  mossy  lawn  for  its  softness,  and  the  ease 
and  the  economy  with  which  it  can  be  kept,  owing 
to  the  minimum  of  mowings  and  sweepings  it  would 
require,  and  also  because  those  who  are  anxious  to 
banish  it  altogether  will  find  the  best  instructions 
from  our  friend  Mr.  Beaton.  Neither  do  I  find  it  my 
duty  to  say  much  as  to  the  removal  of  moss  from  trees 
and  walls,  wherever  desirable,  because  the  remedy  pro- 
pounded by,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  originating  with. 
Mr.  Errington,  namely,  a  dashing  or  scrubbing  of  salt- 
water, is  one  of  the  many  plans  of  that  gentleman,  not 
more  striking  from  their  efl'ectiveness  than  their  extreme 
simplicity.  I  find  I  must  now  allot  the  space  remaining 
to  me  to  mention  a  few  of  the  uses  to  which  moss  may 
be  successfully  applied  by  all  gardeners,  and  especially 
by  amateurs  of  moderate  means.     Let  us  glance,  then 

Eirst,  at  moss  as  a  j^ackinij  medium.  So  far  as  my 
limited  experience  goes,  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Beaton  has 
hit  the  mark  in  so  strongly  recommending  damp  moss 
for  the  roots  of  plants  destined  to  a  long  journey.  Both 
in  a  wet  and  a  dry  state,  however,  it  is  equally  useful 
for  packing  plants'  that  are  merely  to  travel  from  one 
part  of  our  home  empire  to  another.  We  have  already 
seen  that  for  general  purposes,  utility  and  economy  are 
combined  by  obtaining  ])lants  in  a  young  state.  These 
latter  conditions  are  also  secured  by  their  occupying  the 
least  possible  space,  aud  being  of  the  least  possible 
weight.  Tying  moss  over  the  mouths  of  pots,  and  then 
placing  these  pots  upright  in  round  shallow  baskets, 
unless  in  the  case  of  large,  costly  plants,  is  a  mode  that 
must  soon  be  reckoned  amongst  the  antiquities.  Laying 
down  on  their  broadsides,  is  the  mode  that,  for  mode- 
rate distances,  combines  safety  and  economy,  as  some 
scores  of  plants  may  thus  be  safely  sent  in  a  small 
basket.  There  are  several  modes  of  doing  this  : — First, 
packing  the  pots  in  moss,  slightly  moist,  and  the  plant 
above  the  pot  in  moss  too,  but  thoroughly  dry;  secondly, 
growing  the  plants  in  small  jiots,  removing  the  pots, 
and  thus  getting  rid  of  the  chief  weight  aud  incum- 
brauoe,  and  wrapping  each  hall  in  moss  or  stout  paper; 
and,  thirdly,  by  a  mode  which  we  sliall  mention,  using 
the  moss  itself  chiefly  as  a  growing  medium,  and  thus 
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dispensiug  with  potting  altogether.  Whichever  of  these 
modes  be  adopted,  firmness  in  packing  is  the  most 
essential.  I'or  want  of  it,  a  heave  from  the  top  of  a 
coach,  or  a  thrust  from  a  luggage  van,  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  something  of  the  smashing,  far  frorrj 
agi-eeable  to  contemplate  when  the  basket  is  opened. 
For  a  substance  combining  firmness  and  of  a  yielding 
character,  we  have  found  nothing  equal  to  moss.  I'or 
baskets  not  more  than  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
in  width,  not  anything  else  than  the  moss  will  bo  re- 
quired. When  more  than  that  width,  and  you  contem- 
plate the  basket  will  not  be  opened  for  eight  days  at 
least,  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  a  layer  of  straw, 
shavings,  or  anything  of  that  open  kind,  merely  as 
breathing  j)laces  for  tlie  centre  of  the  basket.  So  packed, 
after  being  thumped  by  land  and  water  several  weeks, 
we  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  plants  being  taken  out 
quite  fresh,  and  not  a  leaf  broken.  For  sending  by 
2>ost,  nothing  is  better  than  a  liglit  tin  or  wooden  bo.K. 
The  young  plants  should  have  the  earth  removed  from 
their  roots  in  a  pail  of  water,  be  allowed  to  drain,  the 
roots  then  laid  in  moss,  which  will  become  wet  enough 
by  the  remaining  moisture  obtained  iiom  the  pail, 
though  allowed  to  drain,  and  the  tops  packed  in  the 
driest  moss  or  cotton  wadding.  The  use  of  the  bo.\  is 
chiefly  as  a  safeguard  from  the  crush  of  the  stamp  of 
the  postmaster. 

Secondly,  we  may  glance  at  moss  as  an  eijualizer  nf 
moisture.  Mr.  Appleby,  who  has  been  hap])ily  instru- 
mental in  diffusing  a  taste  for  tlitse  splendid  plants, 
can  well  tell  us  how  useful,  even  on  this  accoimt,  it  is 
for  the  cultivation  of  many  orchids.  I  have  frequently 
adverted  to  its  beneficial  operation  as  a  draining 
medium,  in  all  pot  cultivation,  parting  with  the  moisture 
that  is  redundant,  and  hoarding  it  up  like  miser's  gold 
when  the  plant  is  threatened  with  drouglit.  When 
other  means  are  wanting,  we  have  found  it,  in  a  half- 
decayed  state,  a  valuable  ingredient  in  composts,  tear- 
ing it  in  pieces  for  large  shifts,  and  chopping  and  cut- 
ting it  small  for  little  pots.  Heavy  clay  soils  were  thus 
rendered  lighter  and  less  retentive  of  moisture,  while 
the  very  opposite  effect  was  produced  on  soils  of  a  loose, 
sandy,  porous  character. 

Lastly,  let  us  glance  at  the  cases  in  ichich  moss  may  he 
so  used,  as  to  dispense  uith  the  expense  of  the  pots,  and 
the  bother  and  vexations  connected  with  their  breakage, 
and  continuous  washings.  It  has  already  been  seen 
that  bulbs  may  be  so  grown,  either  for  the  ornamenting 
of  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room,  ilany  of  our  friends, 
with  small  gardens,  go  through  the  great  proportion  of 
their  labours  in  potting,  to  bring  forward  plants  that 
are  to  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  into  baskets,  vases, 
and  small  beds  in  summer.  Economy  of  time  and 
labour,  and  saving  in  the  cost  of  pots,  which,  somehow, 
come  to  be  needed  every  year,  are  with  them  questions 
of  great  moment.  Aye,  and  these  are  matters  which 
must  now  bo  thought  about  in  our  very  largest  establish- 
ments. Hence  I  have  mentioned  from  my  own  practice, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  such  plants  may  never  see  a 
pot  at  all,  merely  by  pricking  the  plants  out  in  any 
roughish  material  in  which  the  roots  would  hang  rather 
firmly.  I  have  not  used  moss  long,  to  any  extent,  for 
tills  purpose,  nor  am  I  the  originator,  by  any  means,  of  so 
using  it ;  that  honour,  I  presume,  belongs  to  Mr.  F'erguson 
of  Stowe,  who  made  such  a  stir  with  his  penny  plants. 
There  is  much  more  trouble  in  doing  them  in  moss,  as  I 
did,  than  in  pricking  them  out;  but  for  all  plants  that  do 
not  make  masses  of  fibrous  roots,  it  will  be  found  the 
most  economical  in  the  end.  I  must  only  give  an  in- 
stance or  two.  Jjook  back  to  the  mode  described  tor 
propagating  shrubby  calceolarias  in  autumn.  In  a 
similar  place,  and  the  convenience  of  the  same  old  lights, 
only  facing  the  south,  a  great  number  of  these  little  cal- 
ceolarias were  planted,  after  being  wrapped  in  moss  in 


the  following  manner; — A  good  handful  of  moss  is  taken, 
laid  rather  flatfish  in  the  palm  of  the  left  band,  on  that 
the  yoimg  plant  is  placed,  and  then  about  it  and  around 
it,  a  small  handful  of  rich  light  charcoaly  soil  ;  the  moss 
surrounds  all,  and  is  tied  with  a  piece  of  matting.  It  is 
then  dipped  into  a  pail  of  warmed  water,  and  plunged 
up  to  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  the  rude  prepared  bed. 
This  was  done  sometime  in  November,  as  far  as  1  recol- 
lect. They  have  not  been  watered  since.  They  are  such 
a  thicket  of  healthy  plants  as  are  not  to  be  seen  every 
day,  and  have  merely  had  plenty  of  air,  and  litter  thrown 
on  tlie  glass  to  keep  out  frost.  A  number  were  potted 
at  the  same  time,  but  for  all  the  trouble  they  have  oo 
casioned  in  examining,  watering,  &c.,  they  are  neither 
so  strong  nor  so  healthy.  The  moss  is  now  a  firm 
mass  of  fibres.  Young  scarlet  geraniums,  done  at  the 
same  time,  are  also  well  rooted  in  the  moss  ;  you  may 
catch  them  by  the  head,  pull  them  up,  and  take  them, 
or  pack  them  for  any  where.  I  propose  serving  a  lot  of 
old  scarlet  geraniums,  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  Just  alive 
all  the  winter,  in  a  similar  manner,  directly.  When 
planting  time  comes,  they  will  never  feel  the  moving.  I 
will  dip  each  plant  in  a  tub  of  warmed  water,  and  the 
muss  will  so  hold  the  moisture  that  they  will  want  little 
more  for  the  s;immer;  and  then,  in  addition  to  aU  this,  I 
think,  though  as  yet  I  cannot  be  certain,  that  those  who 
wish  to  take  from  basket  or  bed  their  old  plants  to  keep 
them  over,  will  be  able  to  do  so  more  easUy  and  effect- 
ually than  ever,  as  there  wUl  be  the  roots  clustered  in 
tlie  moss  always  to  fall  back  upon  ;  the  best  roots,  in  fact, 
will  be  preserved,  instead  of  being  left  behind  in  the  bed 
or  box.  K.  Fish. 

PROPAGATION  OF  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS. 

{Continued  from  page  -iTO. ) 

ERl.^. — A  large  genus  from  the  East  Indies,  very  few 
of  which  are  worth  growing.  Such  as  are  worthy,  may 
be  readily  increased  by  dividing  two  or  three  of  the  back 
pseudo-bulbs  from  the  plants  at  the  time  of  potting;  put 
these  divisions  in  pots  and  give  no  water  till  the  young 
shoots  and  fresh  roots  appear. 

EuLoi'HiA. — A  genus  of  orchids,  with  bulbs  like  the 
true  Bletias.     They  may  be  increased  in  a  similar  way. 

F'ernandesi.\. — Plants  with  curious  pretty  stems  and 
leaves.     Increased  by  division. 

G.\i,EANDR.\. — In  this  genus  there  arc  some  splendid 
plants  which  are  difficult  to  grow  and  increase.  G. 
Baiierii  should  be  propagated  in  a  similar  way  as  that 
described  for  Catasetums,  but  it  is  safer  to  place  the  part 
intended  to  form  a  new  plant  upon  a  block  without  moss 
till  it  forms  a  new  shoot  and  fresh  roots,  and  perfects 
the  first  now  pseudo-bulb.  Then,  after  the  season  of 
rest  is  over,  pot  it,  block  and  all,  and  treat  it  like  the 
established  plants.  O.  Deronianum  should  be  increased 
by  passing  a  sharp  knife  through  the  rhizoma  or  root- 
stock,  and  allowing  the  parts  to  remain  in  the  jiot  till 
the  divided  parts  have  eacii  grown  one  year;  then,  at  the 
potting  time  separate,  pot,  and  treat  them  like  the  old 
plants,  but  be  particulaily  careful  of  water  lodging  in 
the  young  shoots. 

GoNGORA. — The  whole  of  this  genus  are  worth  grow- 
ing, and  they  are  easily  increased  by  cutting  oflf  two  or 
three  pseudo-bulbs,  potting  them,  and  treating  them 
exactly  like  the  large  plants  from  which  they  are  divided. 
The  best  season  for  this  operation  is  when  they  are 
beginning  to  grow,  and  require  potting. 

GooDYERA. — Increased  in  the  same  way  as  Anectochi- 
liis. 

GovEMA. — A  genus  of  some  beauty  worth  increasing, 
which  may  be  done  easily  in  the  same  way  as  Bletiu. 

Geammatophyli.v.m. — This  genus  produces  large 
pseudo-bulbs,  especially  O.  speciosmn.  Increase  in  the 
same  way  as  Cyrtopodium. 
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HouLLETiA. — All  the  species  of  the  genus  are  beauti- 
ful, and  worth  increasiug.  Tlie  way  to  accomplish  this 
well,  is  to  hreak  up  lai'ge  plants  into  three  or  four,  allow- 
ing the  same  number  of  pseudo-bulbs  to  each  plant  or 
division.  Single  pseudo-bulbs  will  grow,  but  they  require 
three  or  four  years  to  make  tlowering  plants. 

Hu.NTLEYA. — This  is  a  genus  of  orchids  almost  ap- 
proaching to  evergreen  herbaceous  plants,  and  to 
increase  them,  the  same  means  must  be  used  as  for  sucli 
plants,  namely,  by  division.  The  time  for  this  operation 
is  in  spring,  when  the  plants  are  beginning  to  glow.  A 
little  e.\tra  care  in  watering  is  necessary  with  the  small 
divisions  or  young  plants,  as  they  are  apt  to  damp  off  if 
kept  very  moist. 

L.vc.ENA. — Increased  in  the  same  way  as  Calanetum. 

L.ELiA. — This  well-kiiown  beautiful  genus  of  plants 
is  easily  increased  by  dividing  one  or  two,  or  more,  of  the 
back  pseudo-bulbs  from  the  leading  ones,  placing  the 
pieces  so  divided  upon  naked  blocks,  and  treating  them 
in  the  same  way  as  the  established  plant,  which  we 
always  cultivate  upon  blocks,  e.\cepting  L.  Perinnii. 
which  should  be  increased  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were 
a  Cattleija. 

Leptotbs. — The  plants  of  this  genus  are  small,  neat, 
and  pretty,  and  are  worth  propagating.  As  they  natu- 
rally send  forth  several  leading  rhizomas,  it  is  easy  to 
take  one  otf,  pot  it,  and  treat  it  like  the  large  plants. 

LissocHiLcs. — Propagated  the  same  way  as  Blelia. 

Lycaste — In  this  genus  there  are  some  really  splen- 
did species,  especially  L.  Skinnerii.  The  safest  way 
to  propagate  them  is  to  pass  a  knife  through  the  rhizoma, 
dividing  one  or  more  back  pseudo-bulbs  from  the  lead- 
ing ones,  and  allow-ing  the  division  to  remain  in  the  same 
pot  till  they  have  formed  new  bulbs.  Then,  at  the  pot- 
ting time,  gently  separate  them,  pot,  and  treat  them  like 
the  old  plants. 

Maxilt.aria. — This  was  formerly  a  very  large  genus, 
but  has  been  split  into  several  genera  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
yet  there  are  some  left  under  that  name  worth  propa- 
gating, il/.  tenuifoUa  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  They  are 
propagated  in  the  usual  way,  by  cutting  off  two  or  three 
back  pseudo-bulbs  from  an  established  plant,  fixing 
them  to  a  block  with  a  small  quantity  of  moss,  and 
allowing  them  to  form  their  first  new  bulbs;  then  pot 
them,  and  treat  them  like  their  parents. 

iliLTONiA.— An  important  family  of  orchids,  richly 
deserving  every  care.  They  are  easily  increased  by 
cutting  off  one  or  two  of  the  oldest  bulbs.  They  may 
be  potted  at  once,  for,  if  not  very  old,  every  one  is  sure 
to  grow,  especially  if  not  too  much  watered  at  first,  nor 
kept  too  warm.  Proportion  the  size  of  the  pots  to  the 
size  of  the  divisions. 

Marmodes. — A  curious  lot  of  plants,  that  change 
wonderfully  into  each  other.  They  are  all  worth  in- 
creasing— that  is,  it  is  desirable  to  have  more  than  one 
))lant,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  most  orchids,  by  dividing 
the  plants  a  number  of  leading  shoots  will  be  obtained, 
and  a  fine  specimen  formed,  which  never  could  be  done 
if  the  plants  were  allowed  to  grow  unassisted. 

T.  Appleby. 
(_To  he  continued.) 


CULTURE  OF  THE  ROSE  FOR    EXHIBITION. 

(Continued  from  pa;ie  384.) 
Buddi.no  and  Pruning. — The  grand  season  for  bud- 
ding is  from  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
July ;  this,  however,  depends  much  upon  the  weather 
and  the  state  of  the  stocks  and  buds.  If  the  stocks  are 
growing  and  the  sap  flowing  freely,  the  bai'k  will  sepa- 
rate easily  from  the  wood,  and  then  they  are  in  the  best 
possible  state  for  the  operation.  The  sap  should  also  be 
flowing  freely  in  the  shoots  from  which  the  buds  are  to 
be  taken.     The  materials  wanted   for  budding   are   a 


sharp  good  budding-knife,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties;  the  one  commonly  used  has  a  blade  of  the 
scimitar  form,  with  the  handle  made  of  ivory,  rather 
fiat,  and  brought  to  a  thin  edge  at  the  end,  and  neatly 
rounded  off.  This  kind  may  be  procured  at  any  respect 
able  seed  shop  or  nursery  for  ;is.  fid.  A  Mr.  Earnshaw, 
of  Sheffield,  has  invented  one  that  has  a  kind  of  hollowed 
end  made  of  steel  to  raise  the  wood  oiit  of  the  bud,  but, 
tliough  it  appears  to  be  a  likely  instrument,  the  budding 
men  arc  afraid  it  will  not  answer  so  well  as  the  ivory  for 
the  \>'ork ;  however,  it  is  worth  a  trial,  and  wlien  ]iractised 
with  awhile  may  be  found  useful.  Besides  these  knives, 
Mr.  Turner,  our  old  friend,  also  of  Sheffield,  has  invented 
a  budding-knife,  which  is  highly  spoken  of,  but  uufortu- 
luitely  1  have  not  seen  it,  and  therefore  cannot  say  in  what 
'  respects  it  is  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  one. 

Another  article  is  some  kind  of  string  to  tie  the  bud 
in  and  keep  it  firm  m  its  place.  The  most  common  is 
the  old-fashioned  bass  mat ;  this,  if  used,  should  be  tliin, 
soft,  and  pliable,  and  should  be  used  in  a  moist  state  ; 
tluck  cotton,  or  worsted  thread  is  now  generally  used  by 
the  large  growers,  and  is  very  excellent  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  stocks  generally  adopted  are  clean  straight 
stems  with  roots  of  the  common  hedge  rose.  These  may 
be  procm-ed  out  of  the  hedges,  or  out  of  copses  where 
they  grow  wild.  They  may  be  had  of  various  heights 
from  six  feet  to  one  foot,  all  of  which  will  bo  found 
useful.  Plant  them  in  nursery  rows  in  rich  soil,  early 
in  November.  Cut  oii"  the  tops  to  the  desired  height 
previously  to  planting.  At  the  place  where  they  are 
cut  the  stock  should  be  not  less  than  as  thick  as  a 
man's  little  finger.  By  being  of  this  strength,  and 
pretty  well  rooted,  they  will  be  able  to  send  forth  one, 
two,  or  three  shoots,  strong  enough  to  receive  buds  the 
succeeding  season. 

Previously  to  putting  in  the  buds,  take  a  common 
pruning-knife  and  go  over  the  whole  of  the  stocks,  dress- 
ing off  tlie  side-branches  of  the  young  shoots  (if  any 
are  produced)  close  to  the  stems,  especially  near  to  the 
place  where  the  bud  is  to  be  inserted.  This  should  be 
done  a  week  or  two  before  the  budding  season.  The 
reason  for  doing  this  is  to  throw  a  greater  quantity  of 
sajj  into  the  fresh  bud,  as  well  as,  by  cutting  oii'  these 
superfluous  shoots,  to  enable  the  operator  to  perform  bis 
work  more  easily. 

All  these  preparations  being  made,  and  the  stocks  and 
buds  in  good  working  order,  choose  a  rather  dull  cloudy 
morning,  and  commence  the  budding  by  first  taking  off 
a  shoot  or  two,  or  more,  as  may  be  required,  of  any  kind 
that  may  be  desirable  to  increase.  Put  the  ends  of 
these  shoots  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  to  keep  them 
plump  and  fresh  till  they  are  used. 

In  the  first  volume  of  The  Cottage  Gaedexer  there 
are  some  wood-cuts  of  the  different  and  various  modes 
of  budding,  and  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  that  volume,  we  woidd  say  turn  to 
that  place  and  con  over  the  pictorial  lesson.  For  the 
benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  the 
volume  containing  the  wood-cuts,  we  will  endeavour  to 
describe  the  operation.  Take  a  shoot  of  the  kind  wished 
to  be  increased,  trim  off  the  leaves,  leaving  on  a  short 
piece  of  the  leaf-stalk ;  then  out  off  a  portion  of  the 
shoot  about  lialf  way  through,  carrying  the  knife  slant- 
ing upwards  about  as  much  above  the  bud  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cut  is  below  it.  When  this  is  cut  ott',  it  will 
be  about  one-and-a-half-inch  long,  with  a  bud  in  the 
centre,  then  put  the  shoot  into  the  water  again,  turn  the 
bud  over,  and  with  the  point  of  the  knife  raise  up  the 
wood  from  the  bark  at  the  lower  end,  give  it  a  smart 
twitch,  and  the  wood  will  all  come  away  from  the  bark 
exoeiiting  the  small  portion  in  the  eye  of  the  bud. 
Should  this  come  out  also,  the  bud  will  be  hollow,  and 
of  no  use  ;  thi'ow  it  away,  and  try  the  next  till  you  suc- 
ceed in  leaving  it  in  ;  then  place  the  bud  between  your 
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lips,  holding  it  gently,  take  the  Imife  in  the  right  hand, 
and  take  hold  of  the  shoot  to  be  budded  with  the  left, 
make  an  incision  or  cut,  no  deeper  than  the  back,  across 
the  shoot,  then  form  another  incision  lengthwise  down 
tlie  centre  of  the  shoot,  bringing  it  up  just  to  the  cross- 
cut, tin-u  the  knife,  and  with  the  ivory  end  raise  up  the 
bark  on  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  cut  without  tear- 
ing it,  take  the  bud  in  one  hand,  and  dexterously  thrust 
it  downwards,  leaving  a  small  bit  of  the  bark  of  the  bud 
above  the  cross-cut.  The  short  leaf-stalk  will  now  be 
found  useful  to  push  the  bud  into  its  place,  then  turn 
the  knife  in  your  hand  again,  and  gently,  but  cleanly, 
cut  off  the  portion  of  tlie  bark  of  the  bud  that  was  left 
above  the  cross-cut.  Fit  it  in  so  that  it  may  toucli 
closely  the  bark  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cross-cut.  If 
this  is  well  done,  the  two  barks  will  quickly  unite,  and 
thus  cause  the  bud  to  swell  and  grow.  Tie  the  bark  of 
the  stock  closely  down  upon  the  bark  of  the  bud,  leaving 
the  bud  uncovered.  The  situation  of  the  new  bud  we 
liad  nearly  forgot ;  it  should  be  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  young  branch  of  the  stock,  and  not  more  than  two 
inches  Irom  the  main  stem.  If  the  stock  has  more 
shoots  than  one,  put  a  bud  into  each,  and  proceed  till 
one  variety  is  finished  ;  then  place  a  number  or  name 
to  it,  and  go  on  with  the  next  kind,  numbering  it  also, 
and  so  proceed  till  all  the  stocks  are  budded. 

T.  Appleby. 
(To  he  continued.) 


SOME   OF  THE    BEST  KITCHEN-GAEDEN 

VEGETABLES. 

As  a  sort  of  wind-up  to  the  last  number  of  the  present 
volume,  we  believe  we  cannot  do  the  amateur  better 
service  than  by  recommending  to  him  such  a  selection 
of  vegetable  seeds  as  we  have  found  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  small  or  medium-sized  gardens;  annexing 
such  remarks  as  our  limited  space  will  allow,  and  con- 
fining our  list  solely  to  such  as  possess  the  merits 
required. 

Brocoli. — Purple  and  White  Cape  for  autumn  use, 
followed  by  Walcheren,  that  succeeded  by  Orainge's  or 
Snoivs,  winter,  and  finally  Ckappell's,  tlie  Wilcore,  or 
Bowk's,  will  carr}-  the  season  tln'ougb  ;  a  little  of  the 
Sprouting  ought  also  to  be  sown,  in  case  a  severe 
winter  occurs.  The  usual  time  of  sowing  is  the  end  of 
April,  but  the  late  kinds  sooner;  while  Walcheren  may 
be  sown  in  succession  as  late  as  June. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — The  best  is  imported ;  sow  in 
March. 

Borecole. — Curled  or  Scotch  Kale,  and  Biida  Kale, 
axe  both  inferior  in  point  of  delicacy  to  Chou  de  Milan, 
which  is,  liowever,  less  hai'dy  ;  sow  all  three  as  early  as 
you  can. 

Be.\ns. — Early  Hangdown  may  be  sown  in  Novem- 
ber, after  which  the  Oreen  'Windsor  is  in  more  repute. 
Johnsons  Wonderful  is  very  long  in  the  pod,  but  less 
prolific  than  the  two  kinds  mentioned  above  (?). 

Beans  (Dw.\Rr  Kidney,  or  French). — Fulmefs  Early 
Forcing,  followed  by  Canterbury  and  Liver-coloured ;  the 
second  week  in  April  is  soon  enough  for  trusting  the 
first  sowing  out-doors. 

Be.4ns  (Runner  Kidney). — The  old  Scarlet,  is  better 
than  the  White.  Painted  Lady,  or  Case-knife;  the  end  of 
April  they  may  be  sown. 

Beet.. — The  best  Crimson ;  but  we  cannot  recommend 
any  particular  named  variety  :  the  Mltite  is  used  as  a 
salad.     The  beginning  of  May  both  may  be  sown. 

C.\EB.iGE. — Tlie  Fulham  and  East  Ham  to  stand  the 
winter,  and  the  London  Market  for  summer  crop.  The 
former  may  be  sown  from  the  first  to  middle  of  August, 
the  latter  early  in  spring;  they  all  deserve  good  ground. 

Carrot. — Early  Horn  the  best  flavoured,  next  to 


that  the  Green-topped ;  the  Altringham  and  Surrey  are 
said  to  keep  better.     Sow  eai'ly  in  April. 

Cauliflower. — Although  we  have  gi'own  what  was 
called  the  Asiatic,  the  late  and  the  early,  we  never  could 
distinguish  any  difference.  Sow  a  good  early  kind,  in 
some  favoured  situation,  at  the  end  of  August  or  be- 
ginning of  September;  the  other  kinds  in  succession, 
in  spring,  up  to  the  middle  of  .June. 

Celery'.  —  Seymour's  ^Vhite  and  Lion's  Paw,  both 
good  whites ;  Manchester,  or  Coles's  Duarf,  for  red.  Sow 
on  some  well-prepared  bed  first  week  in  March,  prick 
out  in  May  or  June,  and  finally  plant  in  trenches  in 
July  and  August. 

Cress. — The  Plain  is  best  for  smaU  salading;  but  the 
leaves  of  American  and  Oolden  Cress  are  useful  in  winter, 
for  which  sow  the  end  of  August.  Common  Cress  sow 
weekly,  in  the  open  gi'ound  in  summer,  and  in  pans, 
placed  in  heat,  in  winter. 

Cucumber. —  Sion  House  and  Eoman  Emperor  are 
prolific  bearers,  but  are  not  prize  sorts ;  the  improved 
Stockwood  is  the  best  for  out-doors. 

Endive. — Batavian  is  the  hardiest,  but  is  not  so  crisp 
as  the  White  Curled;  both  may  be  sown  in  succession, 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  August. 

Lettuce.- — Brown,  Brighton,  and  Par'is  Coss,  and 
Drumhead  Cabbage,  are  best  for  summer,  and  Hardy 
Hammersmith  and  Broun  Butch  for  winter.  Sow  in 
succession  from  February  to  September,  and  plant  on 
good  ground. 

Melon. — Beechuood  and  Bromham  Hall  are  good,  as 
is  also  Hampton  Court.  The  best  scarlet-fleshed  are 
some  of  the  Rock  or  Canteleupe  varieties. 

Onion. — Olobe,  Wliite,  and  Brown  Spanish,  or  Por- 
tugal, and  Reading,  for  general  crop,  and  the  James' 
Keeping  and  Strasburgh  for  keeping ;  sow  the  first  week 
in  March.  The  Silver-skinned,  for  pickling,  need  not 
be  sown  before  May,  and  then  very  thick  on  poor 
gi'ound. 

Parsley. — The  best  curled  that  can  be  had.  Sow 
from  February  to  July. 

Parsnip. — The  Jersey  Mctrrow  is  said  to  be  finer  than 
tlie  Holhw-crou-ned. 

Radish. —  Wood's  Early  Frame,  Salmon,  and  Short- 
top,  all  good,  as  is  also  the  W^hite  and  Red  Turnip. 
They  all  require  fine,  mellow  ground. 

Savoy — Drumhead  is  best,  but  the  Green  Curled  is 
hardier. 

Spinach. — Round-leaved  for  summer,  and  Ijong-leaved 
for  winter:  the  latter  sow  the  1st  of  September,  the 
former  in  succession  in  spring  and  summer. 

Turnip. — Snowball  and  Early  Stone,  both  good ;  the 
latter  best  for  winter. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — Common  is  better  than  the 
Custard.  Sow  in  heat  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
plant  out  in  May. 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. — These  must  be  regulated 
by  the  wants  of  the  family,  but  usually  Sweet  Marjoram, 
Chervil,  Basil,  Sage,  Thyme,  and  Fennel,  are  used,  as 
well  as  Mint,  Tarragon,  Sorrel,  Angelica,  &c.,  which  are 
generally  propagated  from  slips,  rather  than  seeds. 
Leeks.— The  London  Flag  or  Scotch  is  best. 
Peas. —  Warner's  Emperor  for  first  crop.  Champion  of 
England  and  British  Queen  for  main  crop  ;  the  first  sow 
in  November,  the  others  in  succession  from  February 
to  July.  Where  sticks  cannot  be  had,  sow  Woodford's 
Marrow,  Bedmari s  Imperial,  and  Bishop's  Longpod. 

Sundries.  —  Besides  the  above,  a  little  Asparagus 
ought  to  be  sown  eveiT  year ;  as  also  Scakale,  Car- 
doons  if  wanted,  Ca2)sicums  or  Chilies,  Tomatoes,  Sal- 
safy.  Scorzonera,  Rampion,  Chicory,  and  some  more 
things,  which  the  taste  or  wishes  of  the  family  may 
dictate  ;  and  Shalots  and  Garlic  ought  to  be  planted 
veiy  early  in  spring,  as  well  as  jilantations  of  Globe 
Artichokes  and  Rhubarb  made,   and  Jerusalem  Arti. 
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chokes  and  Potatoes  planted  ;  but  these  crops,  tliougli  of 
tbe  utmost  importance,  do  not  come  witliin  the  limits 
of  the  "  seed  list,"  only,  for  literal  accuracy,  1  have  hero 
mentioned  them.  J.  Eouson. 


A   WAY  TO   BE   MISERABLE. —  No.  2. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "  Mi/  Floiucrs,"  itc. 

It  may,  I  hope,  benefit  my  younger  readers,  to  consider 
tbe  conseiiueuces  of  another  early  and  thoughtless  niaixinge, 
aliout  which  I  am  gomg  to  tell  them.  One  or  two  rcnl  ex- 
amples are  better  and  more  convincing  than  a  hundred 
fancied  ones,  wliich  are  often  passed  by  as  amusing  tales, 
without  doing  any  further  good  ;  and  I  feel  sure  if  any  tiling 
can  persuade  the  young  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  settle  in  life,  a 
very  great  deal  of  good  will  be  done. 

Ann  Jones  married  William  Bird  in  the  tboughlless  way 
that  most  young  people  enter  upon  this  solenui  contract. 
She  was  very  young,  very  giddy,  and  very  self-willed.  Her 
mother  was  a  woman  of  great  piety,  and  did  all  she  could  to 
teach  Mary  the  right  waj-,  but  she  made  no  impression  upon 
her,  and  it  ended  in  her  marrying  William  Bird,  a  reckless, 
worthless  fellow,  fond  of  poaching  and  rat-catching,  but 
notlnng  else.  Miu-y  soon  repented  of  what  she  had  done, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  mend  the  matter.  She  was  very  un- 
happy, half-starved,  and  unkindly  treated.  She  used  to  go 
to  her  mother's  house  whenever  she  could,  and  always  found 
a  welcome,  and  as  much  food  as  poor  people  have  to  spiire, 
which  is  but  little;  but  at  her  own  home  she  had  no  comfort, 
and  she  bitterly  repented  the  foolish  step  she  had  taken, 
and  the  misery  she  had  brought  upon  her  own  head. 

If  Mary  had  been  a  few  years  older,  she  might  perhaps 
have  knomi  better  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  than  she 
did  now.  She  was  but  a  gild,  and  could  only  cry,  and  go  to 
her  motlier  when  "William  was  cross  or  tipsy.  Things 
might  have  been  belter  had  she  been  older ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  where  God  is  not  loved  and  feared,  no  blessing  can  be 
expected  upon  any  thing  we  do ;  and  however  we  may  strive 
to  do  right  and  wisely,  we  shall  never  find  one. 

Mary  Bird  was  not  a  strong  young  woman,  and  sorrow, 
want,  and  fatigue,  began  to  pidl  her  down.  She  bad  a  cough, 
too,  which  increased  upon  her,  and  tbe  labour  of  carrying 
her  baby  about  began  to  be  very  great.  She  used  to  stay 
for  days  at  a  time  with  her  mother.  Bird  cared  not  where 
she  was,  as  long  as  he  had  not  to  feed  her ;  he  went  ferret- 
ing and  poaching,  and  left  her  to  do  as  she  pleased. 

Poor  JIary  !  consumj^tion  had  attacked  her,  and  her  days 
were  numbered.  She  was  obliged  at  last  to  give  up  all  her 
work,  and  be  waited  upon  by  lier  poor  old  mother,  who  was 
not  strong  herself,  and  great  were  the  privations  this  poor 
young  creatm-e  suffered  as  she  lingered  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness. She  Imew  and  felt  that  she  had  brought  misery  upon 
herself,  and  distress  anddiiHculty  upon  her  parents,  and  she 
began,  too,  to  feel  the  ti'uth  of  all  her  mother  had  told  her 
of  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  to  which  she  was  rapidly 
hastening.  All  these  things  came  before  her  as  she  Lay 
helpless  and  exhausted.  Ob  !  what  tenible  companions  are 
self-reproach  and  terror  when  they  sit  beside  our  death- 
bed !  It  pleased  tbe  God  of  Mercy  to  give  her  an  assu- 
rance of  peace  til  last ;  but  long  and  bitter  was  the  repentance 
she  felt  before  the  comfort  came  ;  and  her  worldly  sorrows 
lasted  to  the  end.  Her  husband  cared  nothing  about  her ; 
he  came  to  the  house,  and  went  in  and  out  as  he  pleased, 
but  he  took  little  notice  of  his  poor  dying  wife,  and  never 
thd  any  thing  for  her.  When  she  felt  her  end  approaching, 
she  sent  for  him  to  take  a  long  farewell,  but  he  stood  by  her 
bedside  as  if  he  was  made  of  wood,  dropping  her  hand, 
and  leaving  the  room  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could.  Dying 
as  she  was,  the  countenance  of  poor  Mary  expressed  the 
pain  this  unfeeling  conduct  gave  her.  Her  eyes  followed 
him  tiU  he  disappeared,  but  he  never  looked  back  at  her. 

Something  like  this  will  ever  be  the  case  when  people 
marry  in  tliis  way.  Death  may  not  so  soon  part  tliem — they 
may  live  together  for  many  years,  but  with  no  better  found- 
ation than  youthful  fancy,  and  no  other  reason  than  their 
perverse  will,  they  cannot  hope  to  be  much  happier  tlian 
poor  Mary  and  her  wild  husband  were.  The  blessing  of 
God  must  be  sought,  and  striven  for,  or  else  there  is  no 


hope,  whether  young  or  old  —  this  is  the  one  thing  needful ; 
but  tliere  are  very  few  young  people  who  think  about  this 
one  thing,  or  any  thing  else,  except  the  fancy  of  the  moment, 
and,  therefore,  if  a  few  years  ean  be  gained,  more  serious  feel- 
ings may  awaken,  by  God's  grace  ;  and  at  any  rate,  sense  and 
understanding  will  improve,  and  give  a  woman  a  better 
knowledge  of  her  duty  as  a  wife. 

Haiiiet  L was  six  or  seven- and-twenty  when  she 

married  George  Collins.  She  was  a  very  well-conducted, 
clean,  active  young  woman,  but  she  hit  upon  an  indifferent 
helpmate,  who  would  have  made  a  sad  husband  to  a  young, 
giddy  girl.  As  it  was,  Harriet  acted  dutifully  and  iiru- 
dently  when  she  found  out  the  truth.  She  was  always  at 
home,  always  clean  and  cheerfid,  and  rather  playful  in  her 
manner;  above  all,  she  was  a  woman  of  a  soft  voice  and 
few  words,  and  never  tried  to  have  the  last  word.  This  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  woman — we  do  not  always  attain  it— but 
it  goes  vei-y  far  towiu-ds  making  our  homes  happy.  George 
Collins  is  a  quiet,  peaceable  man  to  look  at,  and  says  very 
little,  but  he  is  very  determined,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
dealing  with  him  when  he  takes  a  thing  into  his  head.  A 
young'woman  without  discretion,  or  a  talking  one,  would 
have  been  beaten,  or  deserted,  but  Harriet  sat  very  qiuetly 
mending  his  clothes,  and  gave  him  bis  tea  \vith  a  quiet  face, 
and  a  kind  manner.  He  is  very  fond  of  her  in  his  way,  and 
is  a  very  kuid  and  strict  father  ;  and  her  patient  forbearance 
and  good  sense  have  influenced  him  so  much,  that  she  can 
go  to  bim  in  the  beer  bouse  and  bring  him  quietly  home. 
A  step  scarcely  any  other  wife  dares  to  take,  or  gets  any 
thing  by  if  she  does. 

Now,  we  cannot  say  that  every  woman  of  Harriet's  age 
will  have  her  gentleness  and  prudence;  but  there  is  more 
likelihood  of  it  than  if  she  is  under  twenty.  Harriet  is  a 
I  woman  of  a  religious  mind,  which  is  the  only  real  security 
for  right  action,  prudence,  and  forbearance  ;  but  still  nuich 
may  be  hoped  in  a  woridly  way,  from  a  few  added  years  and 
experience. 

Parents  are  doing  immense  mischief  to  their  chddren  by 
letting  them  be  their  own  masters  at  so  early  an  age  as  they 
do  now.  All  vei7  old  people  shake  then-  beads,  and  say— 
"  It  was  not  so  in  my  day;  "  and  they  are  grieved  at  the  evd 
that  arises  from  the  change.  Vice  and  crime  spring  from  it, 
as  well  as  want  and  social  discomfort.  Many  village  sms 
and  soiTows  arise  from  it;  many  miserable  children  and 
sorrowing  parents.  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord,  ferthis  is  right.  Honour  thy  father  and  mother, 
which  is  the  first  commandment,  with  promise  ;  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  thou  mayest  live  long  in  the  land. 
And  ye,  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath  :  but 
bring'them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
This  is  the  precept  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  Let  us  all  hold 
it  fast,  and  obey  it. 


ALLOTMENT   FARMING.— Amil. 

The  busiest  month  in  the  whole  year,  and  tbe  man  who 
will  not  put  forth  all  his  energies  at  this  period  is  unworthy 
of  the  soil  be  occupies.  It  is  of  little  use  to  ask  him  to 
carry  out  improvements  in  his  plot  of  ground  dming  the 
duU  days  of  autumn  and  winter,  if  he  stand  with  folded 
arms  in  April.  But  to  the  really  industrious  and  steady 
labourer,  who  possesses  that  valuable  addition  to  a  com- 
fortable cottage— a  bit  of  land,  April  is  a  month  of  unusual 
animation,  and  the  labours  and  plottings  of  the  truly  diligent 
are  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  hilarity,  arising  from  a  secret 
consciousness  of  the  fact  that  well- du-ected  laboiu-  applied 
to  the  soil  is  sure  to  bring  a  corresponding  reward. 

Last  month  we  drew  attention  to  mixed  cropping,  and  we 
hope  that  some  of  our  readers  have  benefited  by  the  hints 
there  afforded  ;  if  they  do  not  take  them  as  they  stand,  they 
may  at  least  receive  assistance  in  chalking  out  schemes  of 
cropping.  .     . 

Potatoes. — Siu-ely  most  of  these  are  planted  by  this  time, 
if  not,  tbe  public  is  a  bard  learner.  To  those  who  have  not, 
we  say,  lose  not  an  hour ;  every  week  after  the  middle  of 
March  increases  the  chances  of  potato  disease.  This  valu- 
able root  is  now  rapidly  recovering  its  lost  tone,  in  these 
parts  at  least,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the  avoidance  of 
fermentation,  coupled  with  eariy  planting.    Oiu-  seed  has  all 
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Ifun  on  boarded  floors  since  the  digging-up  time,  and  finer 
stock  was  never  seen.  Having  occasion  to  weigh  a  bushel 
the  other  day,  tlie  man  wlio  did  .so  had  provided  a  basket, 
such  as  is  usually  employed  to  hold  a  bushel  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  pits  or  hogs.  Tom  was,  however,  pro- 
ihgiously  surprised  to  find  that  tlie  (lOlbs.  allowed  as  a 
bushel  in  these  parts  woiUd  not  by  any  means  fill  the  basket. 
Now  Tom  is  a  deep  file,  of  some  fifty  to  sixty  smumers,  and 
is  considered  marvellously  'cute  among  his  compeers ;  but 
Tom  could  not  unravel  the  mystery,  so  he  appealed  to  a 
higher  authority,  for  lie  thought  there  might  be  some  Greek 
or  Latin  in  the  aftau'.  In  order  to  iUustrate  the  thing 
familiarly,  Thomas  was  asked  whether  a  labourer  wlio 
should  mov/  an  acre  of  grass  on  a  hot  day  in  June  without 
eating  or  drinking,  would  weigli  heavier  when  he  entered 
the  field  or  when  lie  came  out?  These  seed  potatoes,  then, 
are  firm,  unsprouted,  and  uufermented,  and  the  middle-sized 
ones,  termed  "  sets,"  ai-e  alone  planted.  This  practice  has 
been  gaining  ground  in  these  parts  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease. 

And  now  for  the  routine  of  April  business,  which  we  will 
place  in  the  order  in  which  it  may  be  executed,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  or  value  of  the  various  items.  If  any 
crop  is  named  for  wliieh  March  was  the  proper  time,  we  do 
so  for  those  who  liave  been  guilty  of  neglect. 

Onions. — Deep  digging  on  plots  well  manured  for  a  pre- 
vious crop.  Cover  thinly,  and  tread  or  roll  the  surface  hard 
when  dry.  We  prefer  beds,  in  drills,  at  seven  inches  chs- 
tance. 

Jerusalem  iijiTi'  hoivES. — Best  on  boundaiy  or  coarse 
pieces ;  need  no  manure.  Plant  in  rows  with  twenty-six 
inches  between,  the  roots  fifteen  inches  apart. 

Parsnits. — -\  deep  loamy  soil  best ;  if  chalky,  so  much 
the  better.  Whatever  manure  is  used,  dig  it  down  at  least 
a  foot  deep.  In  rows  of  eighteen  inches ;  plants  thinned 
out  at  three  operations.  The  first  merely  singled,  coupled 
with  clean  weeding ;  the  second,  plants  reduced  to  tliree- 
inch  distance ;  and  the  last,  in  July,  to  six-inch  distance. 
At  this  time,  the  thinnings  will  be  valuable  food  for  man 
or  beast. 

Common  Tl'unips.— .\  few  for  accommodation ;  for  these 
ephemerals  may  not  usurp  the  room  reijuired  for  winter 
stores.  Some  f>f  the  Dutch  kind  sow  immediately;  they  will 
do  as  an  edging  to  a  plot,  using  no  manure,  for  it  spoils  their 
flavour,  makes  them  riui  to  leaf,  and  keeps  them  too  late  on 
the  gi'ound  for  a  succeeding  and  profitable  crop.  We  sow 
such  without  even  digging,  if  the  groimd  is  pretty  good.  As 
soon  as  full-sized,  they  must  be  pulled,  the  tops  immediately 
cut  off,  and  the  roots  soiled  over  a  foot  thick ;  they  will  keep 
a  month  or  more,  and  throw  tlieii'  ground  at  liberty  in  the 
early  part  of  .luly. 

Bko.vd  Beans. — The  last  planting  in  the  beginning ;  they 
will  not  pay  after\vai-ds. 

Peas. — If  gromid  can  be  spai-ed,  let  a  good  row  or  two 
of  the  Green  Imperial  be  sown  in  the  early  part  of  April ; 
few  allottees  or  cottagers  ought  to  spare  either  ground  or 
manure  for  them  afterwai-ds.  At  the  sowing,  some  rotten 
and  very  moist  manure  should  be  dug  in,  to  prevent 
mildew. 

Carrots. — Here  we  have  an  important  affair;  one  of  the 
most  valuable  roots  in  ctiltivation.  ^Ve  would,  nevertheless, 
rather  lean  to  the  swede  and  mangold  on  limited  plots,  as 
being  more  certain;  the  mangold  especially,  as  producmg 
bulk  with  (juahty.  By  all  means,  trench  two  spades  deep 
for  caiTots  of  the  larger  breed,  introducing  rotten  maniu-e 
in  the  bottom  spit.  If  some  of  the  subsoil  comes  up  in  the 
operation,  so  much  the  better,  unless  some  ungovernable 
clay.  They  may  be  sown  in  alternate  rows  with  parsnips, 
the  drills  fifteen  inches  apart.  These  crops  combined, 
being  progressively  thinned  up  to  the  beginning  of  August, 
e  selection  must  be  made.  If  the  grub  has  taken  the  carrots, 
there  will  be  a  crop  of  the  parsnip  to  fall  back  on ;  if  not, 
the  caiTots  may  be  retained,  or,  by  heavy  thinning,  a  portion 
of  each  may  be  resei'ved.  In  sow ing  caiTots,  oiu'  practice  is 
to  fill  half  the  driUs  with  a  stimulus  thus  prepared: — The 
bulk  of  the  mixture  is  very  old  manure  or  leaf-soil,  in  a  fine, 
powdery  state,  to  this  we  add  one-eighth  of  guano,  and  one- 
sixth  of  soot,  and  then  add  the  seed.  The  whole  is  most 
completely  mixed,  and,  as  before  observed,  the  drill  half 
fiUed,  simply  raking  the  ordinary  soil  over  the  whole.     Of 


course,  the  amoimi  of  material  and  quantity  of  seed  is 
closely  calculated  previous. 

Swedes. — What  more  important?  From  the  cottier  to 
the  prince  they  creep  into  our  economics.  Those  who  sow 
in  drills  to  remain,  may  do  so  from  the  middle  of  April  to 
the  second  week  in  Slay ;  we  thus  allow  much  latitude,  in 
order  to  faciUtate  schemes  of  mixed  cropping.  Sowing  to 
transplant  is  anotlier  thing  ;  this  must,  in  part,  be  rided  by 
the  condition  of  the  crops  forming  part  of  the  combination. 
^Ulowance  must  be  made  in  this  case  for  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  both  in  earUness  of  sowing  and  distance.  Kich  soil, 
later  and  thinner ;  poor  soil,  earlier  and  thicker.  Sow,  to 
remain  in  drills,  at  aboirt  twenty-seven  inches  ;  in  seed-beds 
to  transplant,  make  diills  across  four-feet  beds,  at  five  inches 
apart.  It  ought  to  be  more  generally  known,  that  strong 
Swedes  from  the  seed-bed  may  be  transplanted  with  a  bulb 
as  thick  as  a  htUe  stone  turnip,  with  success.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  only  plan  with  mixed  crops,  when  the  ground  comes 
to  liand  late.  We  have  proved  this  conclusively.  Let  us 
advise  a  similai'  diiU  mixture  to  that  .suggested  for  caiTots. 

Mangold. — This  loves  saluie  applications,  a  good  depth, 
good  tilth,  and  no  lack  of  manure.  If  the  soil  be  shallow, 
sow  the  Orange  Globe  kind ;  if  very  deep  and  loose,  the 
Long  Ked.  In  diills  twenty-sLx  to  thirty  inches  apar't;  plants 
finally  thinned  to  eight  to  ten  inches.  Sow  fi-oin  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  the  month.  We  have  had  a  veiy  good  crop 
sown  near  the  middle  of  May. 

CuiiiAUES. — Sow  once  a  mouth  until  the  middle  of  August. 
Of  cotu'se  the  extent  of  each  sowing  must  be  ruled  by  the 
prospective  need  of  plants ;  the  latter  determined  by  the 
cropper's  scheme.  A  hberal  sowing  should  be  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  month,  to  provide  plants  for  blanks  in  the 
root  crops,  tte.,  and  a  similar'  quantity  in  the  middle  of 
June  for  Coleworts.  The  hoe  shoidd  be  now  freely  worked 
between  those  jilanted  in  the  autumn,  or  in  Feluuai'y. 

Brocoli. — .\  luxury  ;  a  pinch  of  the  Walcheren,  Snow's 
Winter  White,  and  the  Wilcove  in  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  the  Gape  and  Walcheren  in  the  last  week. 

The  various  Greens. — Curled  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Savoys,  etc  ,  in  the  beginning,  if  wanted.  The  Thousand- 
headed  Calibage,  too,  if  room  to  spare. 

Miscellaneous. —  Narsturtiums,  Scarlet  Kuiiners,  and 
Kidney  Beans,  towards  the  end.  Lettuces,  a  pinch  once  a 
month — the  Ady's  Cos.  Cucumbers,  Glieiiuns,  and  the 
^'egetable  JIarrow,  at  the  end. 

And  now  a  little  partuig  advice  to  the  cottager.  Be  sm'e 
to  care  foryom'  manurc-lwap ;  do  not  have  it  scattered  about 
with  its  surt'ace  ihied  up.  Spread  a  httle  soil  over  it 
monthly,  at  least  Do  not  suffer  the  rains  to  carry  its 
strength  down  the  next  ditch ;  it  will  suit  your  neighbour, 
hut  not  yourself.  Make  up  your  mind  tliat  not  one  weed 
shall  seed  in  yom-  plot,  if  possible.  Dig  deep,  and  stu' 
deep,  at  all  times,  unless  roots  may  he  injured.  Perform 
uo  cultural  operations  when  the  ground  is  wet,  luiless  it  be 
hand  weeding.  In  transplanting  operations,  do  not  sutt'er 
the  roots  to  become  in  the  least  dry  whilst  out  of  the 
soil.  Fuddling  is  a  good  practice  before  planting.  Dig  a 
liole  where  the  plants  are  pulled — say  cabbage  plants;  pour 
some  water,  dung-hill  draiiungs  if  at  hand,  into  the  hole, 
and  stir  the  water  about  mitil  thick  mud  ;  in  this  dip  each 
binicli  before  placing  it  ui  the  basket.  In  order  to  be  sure  in 
your  plans,  and  that  tlie  sowings  of  temporary  or  supple- 
mentary crops  may  be  conducted  witli  economy  and  certainty, 
look  once  more  over  youi'  allotment  schemes,  and  proceed 
with  decision.  In  the  next  we  shall  have  to  deal  jiricipally 
with  cidtural  afl'airs.  R.  Erkingxon. 


APIARIAN'S  CALENDAR.— April. 

Bi/  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of"-  The  Bec-heepcr's  Guide." 
April  may  be  considered  the  fu-st  month  of  the  .Apiarian's 
year ;  a  month  of  busy  preparation  for  the  coming  honey 
season,  and  its  many  pleasing  occupations,  .-i.  good  supply 
of  »<■«'  sti-aw  hives  (where  they  are  used)  are  supposed  to 
be  already  in  hand,  vrith  glasses  and  covers,  depriving  hives, 
adapting  boards,  bee  di'esses  for  the  operator  and  an  assist- 
ant, and,  indeed,  of  everything  that  will  be  requii-ed  during 
the  season. 
Feeding. — This  very  important  matter  must  now  be  care- 
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fully  attended  to,  for,  from  tlip  mildnes.^  of  tlic  winter, 
breeding  hiis  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and,  conse- 
(icienlly,  an  unusiudly  heavy  demand  is  being  made  upon  the 
stores  of  iho  hive.s,  whii-h  if  not  timely  su|nilied  by  feciUng, 
famine  will  be  the  consequence  ;  and  of  all  other  kinds  of 
food  (except  honey  in  the  combs)  barley  sugar  will  be  found 
to  be  the  ca-siest  to  supply,  as  well  as  the  best  food. 

Flook-eoaiids. — It  will  he  well  to  give  the  lioor-boai'ds  a 
final  cleaning  for  the  season,  and  the  midtUe  of  a  bright  day 
will  be  the  hesi  time  for  doing  it ;  and,  at  the  same  lime, 
any  pieces  of  conil)  that  during  the  winter  may  have  fallen 
fi-om  the  top  of  the  hives,  and  ai-e  fastened  by  the  bees  to 
the  bottom  of  the  eombs  that  are  in  their  proper  places, 
should  be  removed. 

L'tiTTiNo  OUT  Old  Comes. — This  is  also  the  best  time  to 
remove  a  leaf  or  two  of  comb  from  old  hives,  pei-haps  the 
two  outermost  ones,  but  not  any  more ;  the  box-hives  are 
admirably  adapted  for  this  operation ;  still,  with  a  proper 
knife  (tlu'  one  ligured  in  my  Bee-Keeper's  tiuide),  it  may 
easily  be  effected  in  the  straw  hive. 

Dkone  Bees. — Drones  will  probably  make  their  appear- 
ance in  some  of  the  strongest  hives  about  the  end  of  the 
month ;  a  sure  proof  this  that  the  slocks  from  which  they 
issue  are  in  a  thriving  and  prosperous  stale. 

PuTTiNO  ON  Glasses,  etc. — It  is  very  probable  that  at  the 
end  of  the  month  some  of  tlie  most  populous  hives  may 
requii'e  supering,  as  it  is  termed,  but  I  would  advise  its  not 
being  done  too  soon,  indeed,  not  till  the  bees  have  shown 
evident  signs  of  want  of  room,  for  it  is  exceedingly  desu'able 
that  the  stock  should  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  ascend  into 
the  super  immediate/ 1/  upon  its  being  placed  upon  the  stock 
hive. 

GuiDE-coMB. — It  will  be  found  that  by  placing  a  piece  or 
two  of  white  comb  at  the  top  of  the  glasses,  the  bees  will  be 
induced  to  commence  tlieii'  operations  more  readily. 

KoBBERs. — Care  must  now  be  taken  to  guard  against 
robbers,  by  narrowing  the  entrance  of  every  hive  that  is 
attacked  by  them,  and  that  upon  its  being  iirst  discovered, 
for  in  a  few  hours  they  wiU  do  considerable  mischief.  I 
have  found  wedges  of  cork  to  answer  admnably  well  for  this 
imrpose. 

YouNO  Bees. — I  have,  for  the  last  few  days,  seen  young 
bees  in  ray  strongest  hives  (now  the  10th  of  March),  which 
shows  that  breeding  began  earlier  than  usual  this  season, 
therefore,  in  such  hives,  and,  indeed,  in  all,  feeding  must  be 
carefully  attended  to. 

Bees"  Forsaking  theib  Hives. — There  has  been  more  of 
this  lately  tlian  usual.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  it ; 
indeed  two  in  my  own  apiai-y,  one  leaving  in  the  hive  twenty 
pounds  of  honey,  and  the  other  a  larger  quantity,  the  combs 
in  botli  hives  being  perfectly  dry  and  clean. 

Dk.  Bevan. — I  am  happy  to  leai-n  that  the  appeal  made 
t«  the  apiai-ians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford  has  so 
far  been  eft'ectnal,  that  om:  venerable  friend  Dr.  Bevan's 
apiary,  which  was  washed  away  by  the  recent  flood,  has  been 
replenished  by  the  conuibution  of  several  stocks  of  bees, 
greatly  to  his  gratification.  It  wiU  fm-ther  give  pleasure  to 
many  of  om-  readers  to  find  that  a  number  of  sympathising 
apiiu'ians  have  taken  copies  of  the  Doctor's  excellent  publi- 
cation, "  The  Honey-Bee,"  a  work  in  itself  of  the  greatest 
value,  which,  at  the  author's  advanced  age,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  turn  to  the  pecuniary  accomit  it  so  well  merils, 
and  which  recent  events  have  served  to  render  more  than 
ever  an  object  of  uiterest.  In  saying  thus  uiuoh,  I  have  no 
feai-  of  being  misunderstood  in  any  quarter.* 

*  We  hope  it  is  no  breach  of  confidence  to  add  the  fotlouinK  extract 
from  Dr.  Bevan's  letter  :— "  I  told  yon  that  I  had  constructed  an  edifice 
for  the  accommodation  of  my  bees,  which  I  denominated  my  Virgilian 
Temple.  This  was  upraised  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  roaring  torrent, 
and  carried  down  the  river,  bees  and  all.  The  compassionate  interest 
which  they  called  forth,  greater  perhaps  than  that  of  their  owners,  in- 
duced several  of  my  kind  neighbours  to  tender  me  four  well-stocked 
hives;  and  a  party  of  apiarian  friends  at  Birkenhead,  who,  fancying 
the.-uselves  under  some  obligation  to  mc,  and  feeling  that,  as  they  are 
with  others  benignantly  pleased  to  say,  the  loss  of  my  apiary  was  a 
calamity  afflicting  tu  all  apiarian  cultivators,  have  most  generously 
clubbed  together  to  '  rebuild  the  temple,'  which  is  now  actually  rismg  in 
our  garden,  and  nearly  completed.  These  evidences  of  beneficence  have 
been  almost  overwhelming,  and  have  tended  greatly  to  reconcile  me  to 
the  calamity  w  hich  has  befallen  us,  at  the  same  time  that  it  raises  our 
opinion  of  human  nature,  enhanced  as  it  is  in  this  instance  by  its  delicacy 
and  grace  of  manner." 


TllK  GOLDEN  AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANTS. 
{Conlimicd  from  pnije  386.) 
M.  Teuminck's  history  of  the  C  olden   Pheasant,  is   as 
follows  ; — 

"  The  species  golden  plieasant,  if  we  are  to  believe  Buflfon, 
is  only  another  variety  of  the  common  pheasant,  which  has 
increased  in  beauty  under  the  influence  of  a  liner  climate. 
This  opinion,  which  no  natm-alist  has  since  adopted,  is  in 
reality  erroneous.  The  knowledge  spread  by  the  light  of 
1  he  discoveries  in  natural  history  every  day  opens  our  eyes 
to  similai-  errors ;  it  requnes  that  those  who  are  tracing 
the  history  of  animals  inhabiting  foreign,  or  liltle-known 
counti-ies,  "should  state  nothing  at  random,  by  atbiliutmg  to 
these  species  relationships  mth  those  which  surround  us, 
especially  when  the  external  forms  do  not  assist  in  confirm- 
ing such  affinities.  Bulfon,  doubtless,  would  not  liave  com 
niitted  this  error  had  he  been  informed  that  the  golden 
pheasant  lives  and  breeds  in  the  same  country  as  the  com- 
mon pheasant ;  that  this  latter,  extremely  common  in  the 
north  of  China,  has  there  retained  the  same  forms,  and  the 
same  coloms,  as  in  om-  own  climate,  and  that  in  a  wild  state 
it  never  intermingles  with  the  golden  pheasant. 

"  The  golden  pheasant  is  tolerably  common  in  om-  me- 
nageries, stm  not  so  much  so  as  either  the  silver  or  the 
ring-necked  pheasant,  both  of  which  are  of  a  more  robust 
nature,  resisting  better  the  humidity  of  our  climate.  Golden 
pheasants  are  much  more  delicate,  and  more  difiicult  to 
rear,  but  the  manner  of  treatment  is  the  same.  In  cciptivili/ 
more  males  are  commonlij  hatched  tliaii  females  ( conseiiuently 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  cocks  in  the  market). 

"  The  entire  length  of  the  male  is  two  feet  (pieds)  ten 
inches  (pouces),  the  tail  alone  twenty-three  inches;  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  is  covered  with  loose -webbed 
feathers,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  ;  the  sides  of  the  head  or  the 
cheeks  have  small  feathers  thinly  sprinkled  over  tiie  skin, 
the  colour  of  which  is  livid  ;  the  feathers  of  the  occiput  are 
elongated,  and  extend  over  the  sides  of  the  neck  in  the 
form  of  a  mantelet  or  capuchin  ;  at  the  tip  they  are  cut  at 
right  angles  by  a  brilliant  orange,  and  striped  U-ansverscly 
with  black ;  the  bii-d  has  tiie  power  of  erecting  these 
feathers  as  cocks  do  when  they  are  fighting. 

'•  The  feathers  of  the  nape  of  the  neck  are  of  a  beautiful 
goldou-green,  teiininating  in  a  black  band ;  the  back  and 
the  rump  ai-e  of  a  biiUiant  yellow ;  the  upper  coverts  of  the 
tail  are  of  the  same  colour,  ending  in  scarlet-red;  the 
throat  is  of  a  rufous  red ;  the  li-oiit  of  the  neck,  the  breast, 
and  all  the  other  lower  pai-ts,  are  of  a  lovely  scarlet ;  the 
scapulars  are  deep  blue,  changing  into  a  vivid  violet ;  the 
secondary  feathers  and  the  wing  coverts  have  diftercnt  tints 
of  chesnut  and  brown  ;  the  quill-featiiers  are  brown,  marked 
with  redilish  spots,  their  outer  margin  is  of  this  latter 
colour ;  the  tail  feathers  are  hoUowed  out  lilie  a  reversed 
gutter  (evascs  en  goulierc  renversee),  they  are  united  in  a 
bundle,  and  all  the  lateral  featiiers  are,  as  it  were,  embraced 
by  tiie  two  middle  feathers  ;  these  are  longer  tiian  tlie  others, 
which  gradually  decrease;  they  are  variegated,  and  as  it 
were,  marbled  with  chesnut  and  black,  tile  lateral  feathers 
are  sti-iped obUquely  with  chesnut  and  black;  above  the  tail- 
featiiers,  other  long  and  straight  ones  spring,  of  a  beautiful 
scariet;  the  u-is  is  of  a  dazzling  yellow ;  tiie  bUl  and  feet 
are  of  a  clear  yellow ;  the  tarsus  has  a  spm-. 

"  The  female  is  a  Utile  smaller  than  tiie  male,  the  feathers 
of  tiie  head  are  elongated,  and  the  bird  is  able  to  raise 
them  in  the  form  of  a  crest.  The  upper  parts  of  the  head 
and  neck,  the  back,  the  rump,  the  wing  coverts,  and  those 
aliove  tlie  tail,  are  of  a  brown,  more  or  less  reddish ;  tlie 
throat  is  whitish,  all  the  other  lower  parts  are  of  a  clear  01- 
yellowish  brown,  varied  witii  brown  spols;  the  feathers  of 
"the  wings,  and  those  of  the  tail,  are  of  the  same  colour  as 
tliose  of  the  back,  but  they  have  transverse  black  bands ; 
llie  tail,  which  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  male,  is  brown, 
tlu'  middle  feathers  have  black  bands,  and  the  olliers  have 
irregiUar  marks  of  the  same  colour;  Uie  iris  is  yellowish 
hazel ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  yellow. 

■'  The  food  to  be  given  to  Chinese  pheasants  consists  of 
rice,  hemp  seed,  wheat,  or  bmley ;  tiiey  eat  also  red  cab- 
bages, grass,  leaves,  fruits,  pai-ticularly  plums  and  peai's, 
insects  are  their  favom-ite  repast;  this  last  article  of  diet  is  so 
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necessary  to  them^  that  the  impossibility  of  prociiriny  it  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  numerous  maladies  to   which  they  arc  subject. 

"  The  flesh  of  these  birds,  in  taste  resemljling  that  ol'  the 
common  pheasant,  is  yellowish,  as  well  as  the  bones. 

"  Tlie  golden  pheasant  lays  earlier  in  the  spring  than  tlie 
common  pheasant,  and  fretiuently  in  the  month  of  March, 
whereas  the  common  pheasant  does  not  lay  till  April ;  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  mate  the  golden  species  in  February, 
as  soon  as  they  show  any  tendency  to  form  an  attachment ; 
incnbatiim  lasts  twenty  three  days.  AV'hen  the  female  golden 
pheasant  is  closely  confined,  it  is  rare  that  she  takes  much 
care  of  her  brood,  but  at  Uberty,  or  in  an  extensive  in- 
closure,  she  is  very  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  her  Utile 
ones. 

"  The  young  differ  much  from  their  parents  in  the  colour 
of  their  plumage  ;  in  tlieir  first  year,  till  they  are  a  year  old, 
they  ai-e  of  a  yellowish  -  grey,  transversely  striped  with 
brown.  The  following  year  the  males  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  females  by  the  deeper  colours  of  the  former  ;  it  is 
not  till  the  tliird  year  that  the  male  is  clad  in  his  brilliant 
plumage.  The  aged  hens,  like  those  of  all  the  other  species 
of  pheasants,  are  liable  to  assume  the  lining  of  the  male ; 
but  these  changes  of  plumage  are  rather  rare. 

"  The  eggs  of  tlie  golden  pheasant  much  resemble  those 
of  the  Guinea-fowl.  They  are  smaller  in  proportion  than 
those  of  tlie  common  hen,  and  of  a  redder  hue  than  those 
of  our  pheasants. 

"The  golden  pheasant  is  a  native  of  China,  where  it 
bears  the  name  of  kiuki.  This  species  would  long  ago  have 
been  more  common  in  Eiu'ope,  if  amateurs  had  not  persisted 
in  rearing  them  in  too  strict  a  captivity,  and  continued  to 
lavisli  on  the  young  uncalled-for  attentions,  'wldch  they 
would  do  better  without.  By  grantuig  them  a  greater  degree 
of  hberty,  especially  by  exposing  them  more  to  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  open  air,  even  diu'ing  mnter,  the  result 
would  be  that  the  species,  as  it  increased,  would  become 
more  hardy,  and  in  the  end  would  become  able  to  support 
the  cold  of  our  climate.  The  experiment  has  been  made  in 
Germany,  in  an  extensive  pheasantry,  where  these  birds 
have  lived  at  liberty  along  with  common  pheasants,  and 
have  not  suffered  more  than  them  from  the  change  of 
seasons."  D. 


BEE   HOUSES. 

I  AJi  afraid,  nrach  as  I  should  wish  to  see  the  American 
bee-house  (mochfled  according  to  my  suggestions)  generally 
adopted,  that  its  necessary  expense  will  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  cottagers  generally ;  for  "  a  Country  Vicar's  "  satis- 
faction, however,  I  will,  witli  pleasure,  give  as  particular  a 
description  of  it  as  I  can,  including  an  improvement  or  two 
which  have  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind  since  I  first 
drew  the  attention  of  your  apiarian  readers  to  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  have  four  stout  upright  posts, 
of  durable  wood,  well  seasoned,  each  post  not  less  than  three 
inches  square ;  two  of  them,  those  in  front,  being  six  feet 
liigh,  those  at  the  back  seven  feet  high.  At  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  these  posts  sliould  be  joined  together  by 
four  horizontal  bars,  three  niches  deep,  each,  by  two  inches 
or  so  wide,  two  of  which  (those  in  front  and  behind)  are  six 
feet  long,  and  the  two  others,  at  the  sides,  four  feet  long 
each ;  ♦  there  must  also  be  a  cross-bar,  or  tie-beam,  con- 
necting the  longer  bars  in  the  middle,  to  support  the  board 
on  which  the  boxes  rest.  In  the  case  of  my  own  house,  I 
have  it  put  together  with  screws,  so  as  to  facihtate  its  dis- 
memberment and  removal  at  any  time.  At  exactly  two  feet 
higher  up,  the  posts  are  again  connected  together  by  the 
same  number  of  similar  horizontal  bars,  with  tie-beams  as 
before.  Also,  the  posts  are  joined  together  at  the  top — 
again  just  two  feet  higher  up — by  the  same  system  of  bars 
exactly,  upon  which  the  roof  is  supported  ;  in  fact,  all  tlie 
uppermost  har»  form  an  iiiteyral  part  of  the  roof  itself,  whicli 
consists  of  planks  of  wood  overlapping  one  another,  and 
nailed  to  the  uppermost  liars,  of  which  the  three  shorter 
ones  are  cut  saw  or  step  like,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
jilaiiks  overlap  one  another  (say  about  an  inch)  naturally, 
i.e.  without  leaving  any  apertm-es  for  the  wind  or  rain  to 
intrude  into  the  house  clandestinely.    A  stout  piece  of  wood, 

*  Of  course  the  length  may  be  of  any  extent,  but  tlie  liouse  ought  to 
be  about  four  feet  wide — neither  more  nor  less. 


about  three  inches  broad,  and  extemling  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  should  be  nailed  to  the  ends  of  the  shorter 
bai's  behind,  so  as  to  cover  any  gap,  if  any  exists,  between 
the  roof  and  the  back  of  the  house  itself.  It  will  be  seen, 
so  far,  that  the  roof  is  a  distinct  whole  of  itself,  and  lifts  off 
hke  a  cap ;  moreover,  the  tops  of  the  posts  run  into  sockets, 
or  grooves,  made  to  receive  them  in  the  cross  bars  at  each 
corner  of  the  roof.  To  have  done  with  the  roof,  I  would 
here  observe  that  I  allow  a  fall  of  one  foot  in  the  four  feet 
from  back  to  front,  and  I  would  recommend  it  to  project  a 
few  inches  all  round,  but  especially  in  front  and  at  the  sides. 

To  proceed ;  the  sides  are  closely  boarded  the  whole  way, 
from  the  lower  cross-bars  upwards,  a  space  being  left  per- 
fectly open  beneath  the  lowermost  tier  of  hives,  to  promote 
diyness  and  cleanliness.  At  the  back,  it  must  be  so  con- 
trived (eitlier  by  double  doors,  opening  right  and  left,  and 
fastened  by  lock  and  key,  or  by  swing-doors,  suspended  on 
hinges,  and  secured  by  padlocks)  that  the  whole  of  the 
house  shall  be  open  to  the  bee-master  at  pleasiu'e,  it  being 
of  importance  that  nothing  should  hinder  him  from  getting 
easily  at  any  and  every  hive.  In  my  own  case  I  have 
adopted  the  swing  doors  as  more  economical.  They  should 
be  strengthened  by  bai's  nailed  crosswise,  at  intervals, 
against  their  inner  side. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  front  of  the  house.  I  have  recom- 
mended a  space  of  two  feet  clear  to  be  left  between  each  set 
of  horizontal  bars  (for  which,  in  the  above  specification,  I 
have  made  allowance),  and  between  the  upper  bars  and  the 
front  p'ai-t  of  the  roof,  wliich  spa;e  is  thus  dealt  with  :  the 
upper  nine  inches,  in  either  case,  are  permanently  closed  by 
a  board  extending  the  whole  front  length  of  the  house,  and 
nailed  or  screwed  to  the  upright  posts  at  either  side.  The 
next  nine  inches  are  occupied  by  a  precisely  similar  board, 
only  that  this  board  is  not  secured  permanently  to  the  posts, 
but  swings  on  hinges,  and  is  fastened  by  padlocks  within- 
side  whenever,  as  in  winter,  it  is  required  to  close  the  house, 
or  in  the  heat  of  summer;  at  other  times,  when  the  hives 
are  pushed  forward  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  spring  sun, 
this  board  is  lifted  up,  and  kept  open  by  "  hooks  and  eyes," 
or  some  siicli  contrivance.  Thus,  of  the  whole  space  of  two 
feet  only  the  lowermost  six  inches  are  left  open  jierma- 
nently.  The  hives  stand  on  boards  made  two  feet  wide, 
which  rest,  both  above  and  below,  on  the  three  cross-bars  or 
tie-beams,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  slip  backwards  and 
forwards  with  ease.  The  hives  may  either  stand  directly  on 
these  boards,  or  have  each  their  own  separate  floors,  which 
I  mueii  prefer. 

With  a  little  contrivance,  such  a  bee  house  as  the  one 
wliose  dimensions  I  lime  given  might  easily  accommodate 
eight  colonies  of  bees,  if  an  exit  was  supplied  to  the  outer- 
most colony  at  the  east  or  west  side  of  the  house.  It  re- 
mains for  me  to  add  that  the  four  posts  at  theh'  base  are  let 
into  sockets  made  for  them  in  lai'ge  blocks  of  wood,  five  or 
six  feet  in  length,  to  steady  the  house,  which  are  only 
partially  buried  in  the  earth.  Every  board,  too,  should,  if 
possible,  be  of  inch  stufi'.— A  Countky  Cukate. 


WHAT   ABOUT   THE    POULTRY   EXHIBITION 
IN  LONDON  ? 

What  about  the  show  in  London  ?  is  a  question  which 
many  anxiously  ask,  and  none  can  fully  answer.     There  is 
sufficient  enquiry  and  solicitude  about  it,  to  sliow  that  it  will 
be  well  supported,  and  very  welcome  when  it  does  come,  but 
nothing  definite  appears  to  have  been  arranged  at  present.    I 
Every  one  seems  desirous  to  receive  intelligence  conceniiug    I 
this   interesting   exhibition;   few   are   able   to   give   much,    i 
Many  amateurs  are  wilhiig  to  raise  specimens,  which  they 
hope  will  do  honour  to  the   great   metropolis  ;   but  what 
gentleman   or   gentlemen,  with  leisure    at   command,   will 
kindly  luidertake  the  arrangement  and  management  ?     Like 
the  amiable  Eosa  Dartle,  I  ask  for  information.     What  are 
to  be  its  laws  ?    Where  will  it  be  held?  and  at  what  period 
wUl  it  take  place  ? 

Some  observations  made  by  "  Incubator,"  which  were  pub- 
Ushed  in  The  Cottage  Gakdenek,  a  few  weeks  back,  con- 
firmed me  in  an  opinion  which  I  had  long  entertained,  that 
those  amateurs  who  bestow  time,  trouble,  and  expense,  in 
raisuig  fine  fowls  for  exhibition,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ini- 
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j   proving  the  various   varieties  on  wliicli  they  bestow  their 

I    attention,  stand  greatly  in  need  of  some  fixed  rules — some 

I    standard  of  exeellence  for  eacli  kind  of  fowl.     Tlio  same 

I    person  is  seldom  conversant  witli  vtan;/  iliti'erent  lands  of 

'    poultry ;  those,  for  instance,  who  are  most  intimately  ac- 

I    quainted  with  tlie   Cocliin-China,  may  have  little  knowledge 

I    of  the  Jlalay.       If   different  persons   would    furnish    good 

;    descriptions  of  the  fowls  which  they  may  best  iniderstand, 

suhject  to  tlie  approval  of  a  committee,  the  trouble   and 

probalile  expense  which  this   ai'rangement  might  occasion, 

would,  I  beheve,  be  amply  repaid.      Amateiu's  would   no 

longer   work   in  the   dai-k,   and  the  rules  thus  laid  down, 

having  undergone  sufticient  consideration,  would  become  a 

standard  of  periuanent  utility. 

An  exhibition  of  poultry  in  London  is  certainly  much 
wanted.  Birmingham,  with  its  splendid  show,  lies  at  the 
end  of  a  tiring  and  expensive  journey  from  our  part  of  the 
world ;  tlie  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (to  he 
held  tills  year  at  Lewes),  will  occur  at  a  time  which  is  very 
likely  to  exclude  the  possibiUty,  in  many  instances,  of 
choosing  the  specimens  well,  for  most  hens  are  perversely 
bent  on  taking  their  own  way,  quite  independent  of  agriciil- 
tiu-al  meetings,  and  ilhH  sit  late,  or  moult  early,  whatever 
theii'  owners  may  msh  to  the  contrary,  with  a  bold  indif- 
ference to  fame,  the  honour  of  the  country,  or  the  admii-a- 
tion  of  the  poultry  world. 

1  believe  the  period  when  the  Birmingham  show  takes 
place  can  scarcely  be  improved  upon.  It  would  he  ditlicult 
to  find  any  time  earlier  in  the  year  which  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  important  business  of  sitting  and  raising 
chickens,  and  the  presei-vation  of  (in  many  instances  valu- 
able) eggs,  or  else  present  the  fowls  under  the  unsightly 
cii'curastances  of  a  ragged,  wom-out  wardrobe. 

Will  it  he  considered  out  of  place  to  remark,  that,  if  we 
have  a  show  in  London,  I  do  not  tlimk  we  could  do  better 
than  appoint  Mr.  Baily  one  of  the  judges.  If  applied  to,  I 
believe  he  would  not  refuse  to  accept  the  office.  He  is  on 
the  spot ;  he  is  an  excellent  judge ;  he  is  one  whose  fair 
dealing,  great  experience,  and  good  knowledge  of  poultry, 
are  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  a  word  from  me. 
In  giving  this  opinion,  mine  is,  of  course,  only  one  voice 
among  many. 

Fowls — creatures  which  not  long  ago  were  nothings  and 
nobodies  in  the  country,  so  insigniticant,  that  they  have 
even  received  no  particular  name  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  other  gallinaceous  tribes — are,  from  the  attention  now 
bestowed  upon  them,  gaining  an  agricultural  and  statis- 
tical, as  well  as  a  domestic  importance  among  us.  The 
quantity  of  food  retmnied  for  the  outlay  where  good  sorts 
are  well  nmnwjed,  renders  this  branch  of  economy  well  worth 
following  out  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  improvement 
than  it  lias  at  present  reached.  jS'ow,  the  fancier  only 
possesses  the  choicest  and  most  productive  kinds  ;  the  fowls 
which  we  see  running  in  farm-yards,  fields,  sti-eets,  and 
lanes,  are  generally  as  small,  as  poor,  as  scanty  layers  of 
poor  eggs  ( I  was  going  to  add,  as  ugly,  but  I  do  not  think 
any  happy  hen  in  good  feather  can  be  so  called)  as  they 
were  before  tlie  Spanish  and  Cochin-China  kinds  were  intro- 
duced, and  while  the  pretty  I'oland,  Every-day-layer,  and 
numerous  other  good  sorts  were  little  laiown. 

With  poultry  exhibitions  frequently  occurring,  and  pre- 
senting such  opportunities  of  comparing  notes,  and  of 
showing  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  the  stock  in  the 
country  must  generally  improve,  and  we  shall  soon  no  more 
hear  owners  of  fowls  complaining  that  their  eggs  cost  them 
six-pence  each. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  this  improvement  of 
poultry  in  general,  and  cocks  and  hens  in  particulai',  scarcely 
yet  receive  due  weiglit  even  among  those  who  give  their 
best  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  fai-  from  the  least  of  these 
advantages  is,  that  it  offers  an  interesting  amusement  and  a 
useful  pursuit  for  ladies.  That  it  has  done  so  in  many  in- 
stances, is  evidenced  by  several  insertions  which  grace  the 
catalogues  of  the  exhiljitions  at  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere  ; 
and  other  cases  are  known  where  the  poultry  have  been  the 
charge  of  the  lady,  although  she  may  have  preferred  shomng 
in  the  name  of  tlie  head  of  the  family.       Ansiee  Bonn. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

The  interesting  article  on  "  Tacking  Fruit-Trees  for  Ex- 
portation," in  The  Cottage  Gaedener  of  February  36,  and 
written  by  yom-  coadjutor,  D.  Beaton,  reminded  me  of  an 
account  given  in  "  Darwin's  Zoological  Researches,"  page 
i'il  (published  by  Murray),  of  the  apple  orchards  in  Chiloe. 
"  The  village  of  Valdivia  is  situated  on  the  low  banks  of  a 
stream,  and  is  so  completely  buried  in  a  wood  of  apple-trees 
that  the  streets  are  merely  paths  in  an  orchard.  I  have 
never  seen  any  comitry  where  apple-trees  appear  to  thrive 
so  well  as  in  the  damp  part  of  South  America;  on  the 
borders  of  the  roads  there  are  many  young  trees  evidently 
self-sown.  In  Chiloe  the  inhabitants  possess  a  marvellously 
short  method  of  making  an  orchard  :  at  the  lower  pai-t  of 
almost  every  branch,  small,  conical,  brown,  wrinkled  points 
project ;  these  are  always  ready  to  change  into  roots,  as  may 
sometimes  be  seen  where  any  mud  has  been  accidentally 
splashed  against  the  tree.  A  branch  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh  is  chosen  iu  the  early  spring,  and  is  cut  off  just 
beneath  a  group  of  these  points ;  all  the  smaller  branches 
are  lopped  ofl',  and  it  is  then  placed  about  two  feet  deep  in 
the  groimd.  During  the  ensuing  summer  the  stump  throws 
out  long  shoots,  and  sometimes  even  bears  fruit;  I  was 
shown  one  which  had  produced  as  many  as  twenty-three 
apples,  but  this  was  thought  very  unusual.  In  the  third 
season  the  stump  is  changed  (as  I  have  myself  seen)  into  a 
well-wooded  tree,  loaded  with  fruit.  An  old  man  near  Val- 
diria  illustrated  this  motto,  '  Necesidnd  es  la  madre  del  in- 
vencion,'  by  giving  an  account  of  the  several  useful  things  he 
manufactured  from  his  apples :  after  making  cider,  and 
likewise  wine,  he  extracted  from  the  refuse  a  white  and 
finely-fiavoured  spirit ;  by  another  process  he  procured  a 
sweet  treacle,  or,  as  he  called  it,  honey ;  his  children  and 
pigs  seemed  almost  to  live  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  his 
orchard."  Now  this  mode  of  raising  apjile-ti-ees,  though, 
perhaps,  not  new  to  some  of  our  scientific  horticulturists, 
is  certainly  not  generally  practised  in  England,  and  may 
suggest  expeiiments  being  tried  with  other  trees  of  analo- 
gous growth.  If  suitably  selected  and  prepai-ed  branches 
were  packed  in  the  manner  described  by  your  D.  Beaton, 
might  not  the  wai'mth  of  the  tropics  induce  vegetation 


TRANSPORT  OF  HIVES. 

I  AM  reminded,  by  the  information  occasionally  sought 
just  now  in  your  columns,  that  this  is  the  season  when  most 
bee-keepers  prefer  to  remove  their  hives,  if  desirable,  from 
one  place  to  another.  Perhaps  the  following  plan  of  packing 
and  caniage  of  a  couple  of  box  hives,  superintended  by  me 
last  November,  may  not  he  unacceptable  to  your  readers, 
It  is  most  suitable  for  trial  at  this  season,  when  hives  are 
getting  light  in  weight. 

Each  hive  was  placed  on  a  separate  bottom-ho.ird,  fur- 
nished with  a  square  hole  at  bottom,  closed  liy  a  perforated 
zinc  sUde.  Several  rings  were  secured  to  each  board,  with 
pieces  of  whipcord  attached,  and  gathered  together  in  a 
knot  over  the  hive.  Each  hive  (its  entrance  being  of  course 
well  closed  up )  was  then  taken  up  and  sHpped  into  a  square 
box  (any  old  tea-chest  will  do  very  well),  a  few  inches  lai-ger 
every  way  than  the  hive  itself,  and  furnished  v/ith  a  square 
liole  at  its  bottom,  to  correspond  witli  the  aperture  iu  the 
rioor-board.  A  Uttle  hay  was  first  put  in  for  the  hive-board 
to  rest  upon,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  the  holes  free ; 
More  hay  was  then  tlirust  in  between  the  sides  of  the  boxes 
and  over  the  hive  before  the  top  was  screwed  down.  Both 
boxes  were  then  corded  in  the  usual  way,  and  suspended  to 
the  under  side  of  a  lui/gai/e  van,  and  so  they  travelled  some 
50  miles  or  more.  On  examination  at  their  journey's  end, 
not  more  than  three  or  foui'  bees  were  found  dead  in  each 
hive,  and  no  damage  of  any  kind  had  been  done.  I  would 
recommend  a  trial  of  the  aljove  plan,  however,  only  when 
the  whole  contents  of  a  hive  fell  short  of  1.0  lbs.  weight,  for 
large  and  heavy  combs  might,  and  very  probably  would, 
become  disengaged  by  an  awkward  jolt,  to  which  luggage 
vans  are  of  com-se  frequently  liable.  If  suspended  to  vans 
for  carriage  by  rail,  I  should  anticipate  very  little  danger  in 
the  ti-auspor:  of  hives  of  any  weight.  "Whatever  be  the  value 
of  the  above  facts  they  are  at  the  service  of  the  public. — A 

COUNTEY  CUKAIE. 
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tluring  the  voyage,  anil  reni-ler  thera  fit  for  immediate 
planting  on  aniving  at  tlieir  destination  ? 

At  page  390  of  the  same  volume,  Darwin  again  remai-ks, 
"In  passing  over  a  bold,  rocky  hUl,  I  found  it  covered  with 
a  idant  allied,  I  believe,  to  a  Bromelia,  and  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  C'biloe  C'hepoiifs.  In  scrambling  through  the 
beds  our  hands  were  very  much  scratclied.  I  was  amtised 
by  observing  the  precaution  om-  Indian  guiile  took  in  turn- 
ing up  his  trousers,  thinkim;  tliat  they  were  more  delicate 
tlian  his  own  hard  skin.  This  plant  bears  a  fruit,  in  shape 
like  an  artichoke,  in  which  a  number  of  seed-vessels  are 
packed;  these  contain  a  pleasant,  sweet  pulp,  here  much 
esteemed.  I  saw,  at  Louis  Harbour,  the  Chilotans  maldng 
cider  with  this  fruit.  So  true  is  it,  as  Humboldt  remarks, 
that  almost  even-  man  finds  means  of  preparing  some  kind 
of  beverage  from  the  vegetable  kingdom."  Query — What 
plant  is  it  ? 

The  .\uthor  of  the  "  Historj'  of  the  Monnons,"  a  work 
published  in  the  series  of  the  National  Illustrated  Library, 
says,  in  speaking  of  their  location  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  near  California,  "  The  finest  pastures  of  Lombardy 
are  not  more  estimable  than  those  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Utali  Lake  and  .Jordan  River.  We  find  here  tliat  cereal 
anomaly,  the  Bunch  Grass.  In  May,  when  the  other  grasses 
push,  this  fine  plant  diies  upon  its  stalk,  and  becomes  a 
light  yellow  straw,  full  of  tiavour  and  nourishment ;  it  con- 
tinues thus,  through  what  are  the  diy  months  of  the  chmate, 
till  .January,  and  then  starts  with  vigorous  growth,  like  that 
of  our  own  winter  wheat  in  .ijiril,  which  keep  on  imtil  the 
rettu-n  of  another  May.  Whether  as  straw  or  grass,  the 
cattle  fatten  on  it  the  year  round.  The  numerous  little 
dells  and  sheltered  spots  that  are  found  in  the  mountains 
are  excellent  sheep-walks  ;  it  is  said  that  the  wool  which  is 
grown  upon  them  is  of  au  unusually  fine  pile  and  soft  tex- 
ture. Hogs  fatten  on  a  succulent  bulb  or  tuber  called  the 
Seacne  or  Seagate  Root,  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  nattu'alized 
in  England.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  table-vegetable  by 
Mormons  and  Indians,  and  I  remark  that  they  are  culti- 
vating it  with  interest  at  the  French  Garden  of  Plants." 

Have  we  eitlier  of  the  above  plants  ?  If  so,  under  what 
name;  where  cultivated;  and  witli  what  success?  The 
numerous  and  beautiful  varieties  of  flowers  which  have 
found  tlieir  way  to  us  from  California,  induce  the  belief  that 
they  might  be  grown  in  England  with  advantage. — S.  P., 
Bnahmere. 


BEES  DESERTING  THEIR   HIVE. 

I  WRITE  to  inform  you  of  a  singular  occurrence,  which 
neither  I  nor  my  neighbours  can  account  for ;  and  to  enable 
you  to  judge  more  accurately  of  the  probable  healthy  con- 
dition the  bees  must  be  in  when  they  deserted  the  hive,  I 
send  you  below  an  extract  from  my  "Bee  .Jotinial  "  from  the 
period  of  their  swarming,  and  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
publish  it,  being  anxious  it  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  various  bee  fanciers  and  amateurs  who  write  so 
ably  in  The  Cott.\ge  Gardener,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
study  tlie  facts  as  related,  and  obsene  upon  the  probable 
cause  for  such  desertion,  -which  will  doubtless  not  only  he 
interesting  but  valuable  to  the  public,  in  enabling  them  to 
guard  againt  a  future  loss  under  similar  circumstances. 

18")11. — The  bees  in  question  were  swarmed  from  a  very 
healthy  stock  on  a8Wi  Maij,  18.50. 

.June  24. — l\it  bell-glass  thereon. 

July  I.'). — Heightened  the  hive  two  inches  from  the  stone, 
to  prevent  their  swarming,  as  they  hung  out,  and  showed 
symptoms,  the  weather  being  sultry,  and  it  was  deemed  too 
late  in  the  season  for  a  swai'm  to  do  well. 

1801  :  May  5. — Fed  them  with  honey  for  ten  or  fourteen 
days,  the  weather  being  snowy,  with  cold  winds  and  sleet. 
(Note.     The  first  open  summer's  day  was  Jlay  1:3.) 

Mem. — The  season  was  so  unkind  that  the  above  never 
swarmed,  nor  did  either  of  my  two  other  hives,  notwith- 
standing the  whole  face  the  south,  and  are  in  a  garden  and 
lawn  aboumliiiy  with  flowers  the  whole  of  the  year  except  just 
the  winter  months. 

5Iay  19. — Lowered  the  hive  to  its  original  standard,  to 
encourage  them  to  swarm. 

October  ii. — The  above  hive  (which  is  above  the  cot- 
tagers' size)  was  weighed,  with  the  glass  and  small  top 


straw  hive  affixed  thereon,  and  the  whole  were  33  lbs.,  of 
which  1')  lbs.  must  be  deducted  for  the  two  hives,  bell-glass, 
itc,  and  the  net  u-fight  will  to  be  17  lbs.  for  honey  and  combs, 
which  was  considered  strong  enough  not  to  recpiire  autumn 
feeding,  and  which  idea  proves  correct,  as  the  lower  hive  is 
full  of  combs,  and  in  the  upper  part  is  plenty  of  honey  at  this 
time  ( March  10, 1803).  The  site  is  quite  detached,  and  open 
to  the  fields  and  surrounding  country ;  stands  lofty,  but 
the  air  is  pure,  and  not  contaminated  by  town  smoke  or 
nuisances. 

1803  :  March  4. — Attention  having  been  given  this  month 
to  supjdying  them  mth  water,  and  not  seeing  the  above  at 
work,  as  was  the  case  only  two  days  before  with  all  my 
tliree  stocks,  which  stand  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
bemg  in  different  pai-ts  of  the  lawn,  but  face  the  same 
aspect,  the  day  being  dry  and  the  sun  powerful,  tlie  hives 
and  glass  were  taken  ofl'  the  stone,  wlien  five  dead  bees  were 
all  that  the  combs  contained,  and  thirty-nine  dead  ones  were 
lying  on  the  stone,  with  a  little  scattering  of  wax,  and  not 
a  live  bee  was  to  be  found,  and  the  queen's  cells  were  also 
deserted,  nor  was  she  among  the  dead  ones  remaining. 
From  not  swarming  last  year  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
strong  one  in  18-53. 

Note.  —  The  bees  have  not  the  appearance  of  being 
famished,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  all  the  combs 
are  in  excellent,  clean,  and  sweet  condition,  free  from  any 
black  appearance,  or  any  offensive  smells  from  mould,  or 
damp,  nor  is  there  any  on  the  interior  of  the  stone  or  the 
combs.  There  are  also  no  severed  heads,  wings,  or  other 
parts,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  stock  fallen  a 
prey  to  any  vermin  or  earwigs,  and  so  perfect  and  clean  is 
the  interior  of  the  hive,  and  weU  filled  with  comb  and  a 
fourth  part  with  honey,  that  the  glass  super  hive  (in  which 
the  bees  never  worked,  but  only  occasionally  went  up  for 
air  and  room  in  tlie  stmimer),  is  taken  off,  the  top  centre 
opening  of  the  lower  hive  closed  over  with  lead,  and  the  bot- 
tom and  mouth,  or  entrance,  plaistered  up  air  tight  (except 
what  searches  througli  the  straw)  and  it  is  intended  not  to 
re-open  it  until  f(jr  hiving  the  first  swarm  of  the  current  year. 
This  swarm,  on  finding  excellent  combs,  and  part  filled  with 
honey,  it  is  deemed  probable  may  prove  such  an  attraction 
and  assistance  to  the  new  occupants  (if  they  take  to  it)  as 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  swarm  from  themselves,  generally 
called  a  "  maiden  swai'm,"  if  the  season  proves  genial  for 
such  an  event.  I  omitted  to  say  the  above  have  been 
covered  all  along  with  a  good  wheat-straw  hackle,  made 
before  tlie  straw  was  thrashed,  and  which  is  perfectly  sound, 
wai-m,  and  weatherproof. — Verax. 

[Our  coiTespondent,  who  lives  near  Cheltenhsim,  will  see 
that  Mr.  Payne  complains  to-day  of  bees  deserting  their 
hives  this  season  more  than  usually ;  he  will  also  see  what 
Mr.  Newman  says  on  the  subject. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


POULTRY  PRIZES. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society, 
keeping  pace  with  the  rising  attention  now  prevaihng  for 
the  improvement  of  the  tenants  of  the  poultiy.yard,  ha\e 
adopted  the  following  Poultry  Prizes,  for  I'oultn-  to  be  exhi- 
bited at  the  Lewes  Meeting  in  July  next. 

1.  Fowxs. — (1).  To  the  owner  of  the  best  cock  and  two 
hens  of  the  Dorking  (white,  speckled,  or  grey),  Surrey,  or 
old  Sussex,  or  Kent,  i'O.  To  the  o\vner  of  tlie  second  best, 
i.':l.  To  the  owiier  of  the  third  best,  i.'3.  (2 ).  To  the  owner 
of  the  best  cock  and  two  hens  of  the  Malay,  Cochin-China, 
or  other  Asiatic  breed,  £i.  To  the  owner  of  the  second  best, 
£-i.  (3).  To  the  oivner  of  the  best  cock  and  two  hens  of 
the  Spanish,  Hamburgh,  or  Polish  breed,  £'■'•.  To  the  owner 
of  the  second  best,  ±'3.  (4).  To  the  owner  of  the  best  cock 
and  two  hens  of  any  other  pure  breed,  £•).  To  the  owner  of 
the  second  best,  Mi.  (5).  To  the  owner  of  the  best  cock 
and  two  hens  of  any  mixed  breed,  £3.  To  the  owner  of  the 
second  best,  £i. 

3.  Tl-rkeys. — (1).  To  the  owner  of  the  best  cock  and  two 
hen  turkeys,  £i.    To  the  owmer  of  the  second  best,  £i. 

:i.  Geese. — (1).  To  the  owner  of  the  best  gander  and  two 
geese,  £'-i.     To  the  owner  of  the  second  best,  £i. 

4.  Ducks. — (1).  To  the  owner  of  tlie  best  dralce  and  two 
ducks  of  the  Aylesbury  or  any  oilier  white  variety,  £i.     To 
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tJie  owner  of  the  second  best,  £1.  {'i).  To  the  owner  of 
the  best  drako  and  two  ducks  of  any  other  good  variety,  i''-i. 
To  tlie  owner  of  the  second  best,  t'l. 

fi.  Guinea  Fowls.— (1).  To  tlie  owner  of  the  best  cock 
and  two  hen  Guinea  fowls,  i'3.  To  the  owner  of  the  second 
best,  iT. 

The  following  special  regulations  are  adopted  : — 

1.  That  tlie  certificate  form  be  similai-  to  the  general  form 
hitherto  used  by  the  Society,  maliing  the  requisite  adapta- 
tions in  its  terms. 
]  •^.  Tliat  the  Ponltiy  be  subject  to  aU  general  regulations 
of  tlie  Society's  Sltows,  and  be  sent  to  and  removed  from  the 
Show-yard  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  live  stock. 

;1.  That  the  Dn-ectors  and  Stewards  of  the  Yard  be  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  person  specially  to  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment. 

4.  That  the  coops  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Poultry  be 
pro\ided  by  the  Society. 

5.  Tliatthe  Honorary  Director  be  desired,  in  his  plan  of 
the  Yard,  to  include  arrangements  for  the  requisite  accom- 
modation of  the  Poultry. 


PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE 

MANAGEMENT   OF   BEES. 

By    Henry    Wenman   Newman,    Esij. 

AETIFICIAL   SWAEMS. 

.'\jmFiciAL  swarms  are  much  more  diiRcult  to  obtain  than 
many  of  the  writers  choose  to  admit.  The  only  way  in 
which  I  ever  succeeded  was  the  following,  and  these  are 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

A  swann  went  off  last  summer,  in  my  absence,  and  settled 
on  the  side  of  a  strange  liive.  A  man  in  my  employ,  on 
examining  the  cluster  a  long  time  after  they  had  settled,  dis- 
covered a  queen,  which  he  instantly  seized,  and  taking  her, 
and  about  twenty  or  thirty  bees,  in  his  hand,  placed  them  in 
an  empty  hive  near;  in  about  two  minutes  the  swarm  left 
the  place,  and  went  into  the  hive  and  commenced  worldng. 
This  is  what  may  be  called  a  legitimate  artificial  swann. 
Another  instance  occurred  three  years  ago,  when  an  old 
stock  had  then  been  hanging  out  for  a  fortnight  in  an  im- 
mense cluster.  At  this  time  I  had  one  stock  which  was  in 
a  dying  state,  and,  without  at  the  moment  thinlcing  of  the 
outlying  stock,  I  examined  the  decayed  hive,  and  found 
about  a  hundred  bees  in  the  top.  Among  them  was  a  very 
lively  qtieen  ;  I  shook  the  bees  out  on  the  gi-ass  and  seized 
tlie  queen,  placing  her  on  the  floor  of  the  outlying  stock,  as 
I  have  mentioned  elsewhere ;  she  was,  after  a  little  consulta- 
tion, received  amongst  the  bees,  and  the  nest  day  a  swarm 
came  oft'. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  theories  about  artificial  swarming 
mentioned  by  many  writers,  who  make  this  the  most  easy 
matter  in  the  world ;  I  believe  that,  in  truth,  it  does  not 
succeed  once  in  a  hundred  times.  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  of 
cutting  some  comb  out  of  a  full  hive  in  the  summer,  then 
getting  hold  of  a  queen,  and  inducing  the  young  bees  to 
qiut  their  domicile  afterwards ;  but  I  am  certain  that  success 
very  rarely  can  attend  such  an  e.xperiment. 

CAPRICE    OF    BEES    IN   SW.VRHING. 

After  the  greatest  pains  taken  by  the  apiarian,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  bees  will  not  settle  themselves  in  a 
hive.  As  this  is  much  oftener  the  case  in  veiy  hot  weatlier, 
when  they  are  much  more  restless,  some  writers  recommend 
changing  tlie  hives  ;  but  this  will  not  answer  ;  I  have  known 
them  leave  different  hives  three  times  after  they  had  as- 
cended. If  the  queen  is  not  with  them  they  will  never  stay 
above  a  minute  or  two  in  a  hive.  There  is  little  doubt  a 
nasty  or  dirty  hive  of  any  sort  is  veiy  ott'ensive  to  them  ;  I 
have  already  noticed  a  swarm  deserting  a  hive  because  a 
little  tarry  twine  had  been  used  in  sewing  the  hive  together. 
Some  writers  recommend  a  new  hive  being  used  always,  but 
this  I  have  found  from  experience  is  no  security,  as  tliey 
often  seem  to  dislike  a  new  hive,  and  will  not  enter  it  or 
stay  in  it.  I  firmly  believe  if  the  weather  be  scorching  hot 
they  will  often  be  dissatisfied  with  any  hive. 


PECULIARITIES  AND    MANAGEMENT   OK 
SHANGHAI  AND  COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS. 

These  birds  seem  to  have  atU'actcd  the  attention  of  ama- 
teiu'S  more  than  any  other  description  of  poultry  of  late 
years,  and  justly  so,  if  weight,  prolificacy,  and  attention  to 
liati'hiiigandreariiig  their  yoimg,  are  desiderata;  but  though 
I  liave  lieen  niucli  pleased  with  "Anstcr  Bonn's"  re- 
mai'ks  on  them  in  your  periodical,  I  have  not  noticed  any 
account  of  the  )icciiliarilies  of  I  his  breed  of  birds,  and  as 
some  who  may  have  read  much  about  them  may  nut  yet 
have  the  stock,  I  will,  with  yonr  permission,  mention  a  few. 

One  great  peculiarity  is  their  exceeding  taiiieness ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  quite  a  domestic  animal — feeding  from  the  hand, 
and  allowing  themselves  to  be  handled  with  the  most  per- 
feet  composure.  Another  peculiaiity  is  that  they  do  not 
feather  like  other  poultry.  Last  summer  1  recollect  a  lady 
looking  at  mine,  and  saying — "  Poor  things  I  hovr  badly 
they  (the  chicks)  must  have  been  used;  there  is  hardly  a 
feather  on  them,  and  tliey  have  got  no  tails."  This  seemed 
to  be  the  cUmax  of  compassion,  and  she  seemed  very  much 
surprised  at  my  considering  it  the  greatest  beauty  in  my 
eyes.  The  feathers  to  the  toes  seemed  also  to  surprise  her  ; 
and  as  people  have  been  so  accustomed  to  see  clean-legged 
poultry,  and  plenty  of  tad,  it  is  some  time  before  they  get 
accustomed  to  these  eccentricities ;  but  when  tlie  eye  has 
become  used  to  these  peculiarities,  what  nobler  sight  can  be 
seen  in  the  poultry-yard  than  these  splendid  birds — the 
cock  birds  weighing  from  10  to  ]:^lbs.  e.ich,  and  the  hens 
from  8  to  9  lbs ;  well-feathered  to  the  toes,  and  with  the 
Hut!'  on  the  thighs  and  hinder  parts  almost  touching  the 
ground '? 

Another  peculiaiity  is  the  crow  of  the  cock  birds,  for  it  is 
quite  dissimilar  I'rom  the  usual  note  of  the  common  chan- 
ticleer, ending  as  it  does  with  a  note  like  the  growl  of  a  dog; 
and  I  am  assured  by  several  parties  that  they  hear  my  bird 
crow  at  two  miles  distance.  The  feathers  of  the  wings,  also, 
are  short  and  well-doubled  luider,  or  clipped,  which  entirely 
prevents  their  tiying  or  getting  over  a  fence  a  few  feet  high. 

I  would  now  say  a  few  words  to  those  who  are  about 
hatching  and  rearing  these  bu-ds.  First  of  all,  set  your 
hens  early ;  now  is  the  liest  time,  as  tliey  will  have  a  chance 
of  tine  open  weather  in  April,  and  will  make  much  finer 
birds  in  the  autumn  than  those  liatched  later.  The  next 
thing  is  to  infuse  fresh  blood  into  your  stock,  either  by  pm'- 
chasing  a  fine  young  code,  or  eggs,  from  some  party  yon  can 
depend  upon,  hut  by  no  means,  if  you  can  a\oid  it,  have 
tliem  from  town,  as  the  birds  are  cooped  up  in  small,  un- 
healthy places,  where  they  become  ill,  and  from  them, 
although  they  may  be  fine  birds,  a  healthy  progeny  can 
hardly  be  expected,  if  the  eggs  hatch  at  all.  Kndeavom-  to 
obtain  the  eggs  from  the  countiy,  and,  if  possible,  see  the 
parents.  The  eggs  will  travel  perfectly  safe  if  placed  in  a 
box,  with  the  large  end  of  the  egg  uppermost,  and  well- 
bedded  in  bran,  not  sawdust,  as  the  turpentine  may  injuriously 
afi'ect  the  eggs. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  give  my  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes  fine  specimens  of  this  bird.  The  eorfrs  should  be 
bold,  upright  fellows,  square  built,  well-feathered  on  the  leg 
and  thigh,  with  only  a  bunch  for  a  tail,  and  with  a  bright 
crimson  saddle,  and  long  golden-reddish  feathers  falling 
over  each  side  of  the  back,  just  beyond  the  wings.  The 
hens  should  have  a  very  small  tail,  but  the  flufl^lness  of  the 
tliigii  is  more  marked  in  them  than  in  the  male  bird.  At 
another  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  my  \iews  for  con- 
structing a  hen-house,  &'C. — Henry  Copland,  Chelnisfurd. 


THE   DOMESTIC   PIGEON. 

(  Cont inued  from  paye  34.5.) 
FOOD  for  riCEOXS. 
"  As  soon  as  the  month  of  October  arrives,"  says  M. 
Vieillol,  "  and  the  wild  pigeons  begin  to  feel  the  effect  of 
the  cold,  all  those  in  one  part  of  our  southern  provinces 
quit  their  country,  and  come  and  take  possession  of  the 
pigeon-houses  of  the  Lower  Provence,  where  there  ai'e  some 
fountains  of  salt  water ;  they  profit  by  the  food  given  them, 
return  home,  and  at  the  approach  of  spring  revisit  their 
native  country,  where  they  make  frequent  and  continued 
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nests."  It  is  needless  to  tell  amateurs  that  in  the  countries 
where  those  foimtains  ai'e  to  be  met  with,  and  in  those 
places  near  the  sea,  we  maj-  dispense  with  ginni;  them  salt. 

The  amateiu'  should  have  some  method  witli  regard  to 
feeding  his  pigeons.  Those  belonging  to  the  dove-house 
ai'e  endowed  with  the  talent  of  discovering  it  themselves  in 
the  counti-y,  during  the  wliole  of  the  fine  season ;  it  would, 
therefore,  be  useless  to  fm-nish  them  with  it  at  that  time. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  distribute  some  to  them  occa- 
sionally, to  attach  them  to  then-  home.  It  is  also  a  means 
of  taming  them,  which  is  very  advantageous,  because  they 
are  less  frightened  when  we  enter  their  dove -house.  They 
should  be  fed  at  stated  hoirrs,  and  be  summon.ed  by 
whistling,  or  calling  them,  snd  always  in  the  same  manner. 
They  become  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  them  come  from  some  distance,  surround  the  distributor, 
and  even  alight  on  his  arms  and  head.  Tliey  ai'e  very  fear- 
ful of  rain  and  stormy  weather,  and  remain  in  their  dove- 
house,  unless  obliged  by  hunger  to  leave  it.  It  is  then 
indispensably  necessarj'  to  give  them  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  grain  for  their  nutriment :  if  this  is  neglected,  they  will, 
after  a  few  days'  fasting,  enter  some  neighbouring  dove- 
house,  where  they  can  find  food,  and,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
will  never  return  to  their  own.  We  nmst  begin  to  feed  them 
regularly  about  the  end  of  November,  a  little  sooner  or 
later  according  to  the  climate,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  the 
month  of  Februai-y  at  least. 

It  is  sm-prising  how  long  a  pigeon  can  remain  without 
eating,  when  deprived  of  Ught.     To  prove  this  we  shall  here 
relate  a   most  singular  fact,  told  by   M.   Corbie,   who  was 
an  eye-witness.    An  indiridual  visited  the  pigeon  mai'ket  at 
the  hall  of  St.  Germans ;  he  bought  a  young  pigeon  there 
that  he  did  not  consider  of  much  value,  and,  as  he  did  not  • 
like  the  trouble  of  cm-rjing  it  in  bis  hand,  he  put  it  into 
the   pocket   of   his   riding-coat.       Difterent    cu'cumstances 
ha^•ing   ]u'evented   his   return  home   until  a  late  liour,  he 
entirely  forgot  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  took  off  his  riding-  '< 
coat,  hung  it  on  a  peg,  and  thought  no  more  about  it  during  i 
the  whole  week.     The  Sunday  follomng  he  wanted  to  wear 
this  garment,  and  on  fairing  it  down,  and  looking  into  the 
pocket,  discovered  the  pigeon  full  of  life  and  health.     He 
immediately  put  it  with  the  othei-s,  and  in  a  quarter- of-an- 
hom''s  time  no  ti-ace  was  seen  of  this  bu'd's  forced  absti-  j 
nence.     The  most  surprising  thing  is,  that  darkness  appears 
to  enable  them  to  sustain  so  long  a  fast ;  for  if  they  are  j 
dejirived  of  food,  and  left  in  tb.e  ligb.t,  they  do  not  survive  j 
more  than  two  or  three  days,  at  most.  | 

The  hours  at  which  pigeons  ought  to  be  fed  have  been  i 
deteimined.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  they  le.ave  the 
dove-house,  or  dovecote,  we  must  give  them  the  first  dis- 
tribution ;  but  as  the  females  that  ai'e  setting  do  not  leave 
their  eggs  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  to  retm'n  again  at  three, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reserve  some  grain  for  them,  which 
should  be  distributed  about  half  after  two,  but  never  at 
twelve,  because  these  birds  ai'e  accustomed  to  sleep  at  that 
hour,  and  it  would  at  least  be  useless  to  disturb  theui.  The 
third  distribution  should  take  place  veiy  nearly  an  hour 
before  niglit.  It  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  quantity  of 
grain  given  them  by  the  number  of  pigeons,  and,  above  all, 
not  to  give  them  too  much  during  the  fine  season,  because 
abundance  makes  them  idle,  and  they  lose  the  habit  of 
seeking  their  own  subsistence  in  the  coimtry.  During 
summer,  or  in  dry  weather,  the  gi'ain  may  be  tlirown  to 
them  outside  the  dove-house,  but  r.s  close  to  it  as  possible, 
in  a  place  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  removing  from  it  all 
weeds  and  stones ;  during  rains,  and  bad  weather,  we  must 
give  it  them  inside  the  dove-house,  or  dovecote. 

Many  amateurs  do  not  consider  the  quantity  of  food  their 
birds  can  find  in  the  fields,  and  therefore  feed  them  abun- 
dantly in  the  dovecote ;  in  these  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to 
supply  them  with  daily  distributions — it  is  sufficient  to  put 
the  grain  into  a  trough,  jilaced  in  the  cleanest  part  of  their 
residence,  and  to  fill  it  as  soon  as  empty.  This  trough 
requii'es  to  be  made  iu  a  particular  foi'm,  for  the  description 
of  which  we  shall  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  entitled 
"  Utensils  of  the  Dovecote."  It  is  the  same  with  regiu-d  to 
the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  given  them.  Although  but 
little  water  is  given  them,  except  in  the  dovecotes,  we  think 
that  those  persons  who  possess  a  dove-house  in  a  di'y  and 
barren  country  would  do  well  to  place  there  two  or  three 


vessels,  like  those  described  in  the  article  "  UtensUs  of  the 
Dovecote,"  but  of  larger  dimensions.  We  may,  however,  con- 
tent ourselves  by  jilacing  close  to  the  dove-house  stone 
troughs,  which  must  be  filled  eveiy  two  or  three  days,  taking 
the  necessary  precaution  of  keeping  them  verj'  clean.  We 
shaU  obsene  that  they  should  always  be  kept  full,  to  enable 
the  pigeons  easily  to  reach  the  water  when  resting  on  the 
edge  of  it.  In  both  cases  we  must  be  very  careftd  to  break 
the  ice  two  or  three  times  a  day  dm'ing  winter,  and  to  change 
the  water  more  frequently.  If  there  should  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  nuining  stream  of  water  which  never 
freezes,  this  precaution  would  not  be  so  uecessan',  but  still 
it  would  always  be  usefid.  They  not  only  require  water  to 
satisfy  their  thirst,  but  also  to  keep  them  clean.  They  are 
very  fond  of  rolling  themselves  in  the  dirt,  to  get  rid  of 
insects,  with  which  they  are  frequently  troubled,  and  after- 
wards they  will  go  and  bathe,  if  they  can  find  a  convenient 
place  to  do  so.  We  must  manage  this  for  them  by  placing  a 
tub  of  water  near,  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
If  they  are  captive,  the  tub  must  be  placed  in  the  dovecote ; 
but  should  they  be  free  it  may  be  set  outside,  although  as 
neai'  as  possible,  because  when  the  lai'ge  species  have  their 
feathers  charged  with  water  they  have  great  difficulty  in 
flying  to  regain  theu'  pigeon-house,  and  the  cats  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  moment  to  pounce  upon  them. 
(To  be  continued.) 


DOMESTIC  PIGEONS. 

!»1SETEEXTH  RACE. 

Cu-.r.iEE  Pigeons  (Cohimba  iabellarla) . — By  a  singtd.ai'ity 
which  I  cannot  explain,  we  here  find  a  race  of  pigeons  the 
most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  and  yet  of  which 
no  author  has  spoken.  My  reason  for  thinking  this  race  so 
very  ancient,  and  that  it  has  always  been  as  common  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day,  is,  that  on  all  ancient  monuments  where 
A'enus  is  represented  in  a  chai'iot  drawn  by  doves,  it  may 
easily  be  discovered  that  the  Carrier  pigeons  were  taken  as 
models  by  the  painters  and  sculptors  by  whom  they  were 
executed. 

These  pigeons  are  small,  and  have  no  tubercles  on  the 
nostrils.  They  have  a  slight  red  filament  round  the  eyes, 
a  whitish  iris,  .and  naked  feet,  except  one  variety.  Then' 
plumage  partakes  of  all  the  common  colours  of  the  pigeon. 
'Tins  is  the  most  fruitful  of  all  the  races,  and  shows  the 
greatest  attachment  for  the  place  where  it  is  born.  Deceit- 
ful merchants  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  they  have  of 
this  quality  to  speculate  on  these  birds.  'ttTien  a  person 
wants  to  pm'chase  them,  they  cleverly  find  out  whether  he 
intends  keeping  them  in  confinement,  or  an  open  aviary, 
and  fix  the  price  accordingly.  If  they  know  he  destines  them 
to  stock  a  dovecote,  they  do  not  mind  reducing  tlie  price  to 
half,  because,  whatever  the  distance  may  be  that  they  ai'e 
carried,  or  tlie  care  taken  of  them,  and  the  time  they  are 
kept  prisoners,  they  are  quite  sure  that,  as  soon  as  they 
have  their  liberty,  the  first  use  they  will  make  of  it  will  be 
to  return  to  their  old  dwelling.  One  of  these  merchants 
acknowledged  to  me  one  day,  on  shoiving  me  a  pair,  that  he 
had  already  sold  it  three  or  fom-  times. 

We  shall  advise  those  who  intend  to  erect  a  dove-house  to 
stock  it  with  the  Caniers.  They  fiy  with  rapidity,  and  have 
the  power  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  birds  of  prey  ;  they  go  a 
great  distance  iu  search  of  food,  and  consequently  do  not 
cost  much  for  gi'ain. 

Flyixo  Messexger  Pigeos  {Cohimba  tabellaria  volans). — 
The  colours  are  grey,  blue,  red,  yellow,  speckled  black  and 
white.  There  are  some  which  have  the  whole  body  of  one 
of  these  colotu's,  with  a  white  tail ;  others  have  the  tail  and 
flight  white ;  others,  again,  have  only  tlie  large  quill  feathers 
of  the  wings  white.  This  bird,  which  is  interesting  for  its 
great  fectmdify,  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most 
common.  The  blue  very  much  resemble  the  stock-dove, 
but  still  differ  from  it  in  their  shape,  which  is  longer  and 
more  slight,  and  also  in  their  long  and  slender  head,  which 
is  rendered  more  interesting  by  their  sharp  eyes  and  white 
iris.  They  fly  vei-y  hght  and  high,  and  have  tie  sagacity  of 
alw.iys  recognising  their  dove-house  in  the  middle  of  the 
innumerable  chimneys  of  the  capital,  where  they  ai'e  greatly 
multiplied.    ^Vlthough  their  dwelling  be  placed  at  the  bottom 
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of  tin  obsonre  court,  sun'ounJcil  on  ftU  siiU^s  liy  liigli 
biiiUlings,  this  pigeon  rises  up  above  the  top  of  tlie  hight'st 
eililice,  hovers  an  instant  aloft,  and  then  returns  to  tluit 
dwelling,  ])lunginf,'  on  to  it  almost  \ertieally.  Aecortling  to 
all  appearances,  this  is  the  pigeon  that  was  formerly  made 
nse  of  in  the  east  to  carry  despatches ;  and  those  authors 
who  pretend  that  it  was  a  Koman  pigeon  have  doubtless  not 
consiilered,  that  among  all  these  birds  they  would,  in  that 
case,  have  chosen  the  one  least  calculated  to  perform  the 
duty ;  besides,  they  have  not  consulted  the  ancient  monu- 
ments, which  would  have  sho^vn  thera  their  mistake,  since, 
as  we  have  before  said,  all  sculptors  represent  the  Carriers 
iu  all  its  forms  and  details.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  sailors 
of  Kgypt,  Cyprus,  and  Candia,  rear  this  kind  of  pigeon  on 
board  their  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  at 
liberty,  says  Belon,  when  they  approach  land,  to  announce 
their  arrival  to  their  fiieuds.  Another  author  says — "  In  the 
east,  especially  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  they  train 
pigeons  to  carry  letters  under  their  wings,  ami  to  bring  back 
the  answer  to  those  that  have  sent  them.  The  Mogul  I'ears 
pigeons  which  carry  letters  on  such  occasions  when  great 
speed  is  necessary.  The  consul  of  Alexandria  makes  use 
of  this  means  to  send  news  quickly  to  Aleppo.  The  caravans 
which  travel  in  Arabia  commimicate  their  march  to  the 
chief  Arabs  with  which  they  are  allied  in  the  same  manner. 
These  birds  tly  with  an  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  return 
with  as  much  tliligence  to  the  place  where  they  have  been 
horn,  and  where  their  nests  are.  These  birds  are  some- 
times seen  lying  on  the  sand,  ^vith  their  beak  open,  waiting 
for  the  dew  to  refresh  them,  and  to  recover  breath."  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  pigeons  had  already  been  made  use  of  to  send 
letters  to  Modena,  besieged  by  Mark  Antony.  The  custom 
w  as  renewed  in  Holland  in  1.J74 ;  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  this  last  place,  wanted  tliese 
pigeons  to  be  fed  at  tlie  pubUc  expense,  in  an  aviary  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose ;  and  when  they  died,  that  they 
should  be  embalmed,  and  kept  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  as  a 
peiTCt'ifil  sign  of  thankfulness. 

Eed-neciusd  Caeeiee  {Coliimha  laheUuria  collo  ruhkundo). 


— Tliis  bird,  originally  from  Liege,  has  an  eye  of  an  enamel 
white,  and  carries  on  its  neck  some  feather's  streaked  with 
red.  Tlie  rapidity  and  hgbtness  of  its  flight  equals  the 
Ijreceding  ;  it  may  be  employed  for  the  same  i)uri)Ose, 
although  its  habit  of  rising  very  high  in  the  air  sometimes 
renders  it  a  victim  to  the  birds  of  prey. 

English  Cakriek  Pigeon  (Coliimha  iuhcllnria  Brilaiiiiia). 
— This  differs  essentially  from  the  preceding  in  its  feet, 
which  are  thickly  furnished  with  feathers  ;  it  is  black,  with 
the  cloak  and  wings  white,  tinted  with  rose-colour  when  seen 
in  the  sun  ;  the  bar  is  black. 

Dutch  Carriee  Pigeon  {Coliimha  inheUaria  Balavtca). — 
This  very  much  resembles  the  preceding,  hut  its  feet  are 
not  so  thickly  furnished  with  feathers,  and  it  has  a  white 
plumage,  tinted  with  rose-colour  in  the  sun,  with  the  bar,  or 
end,  sometimes  black.  This  charming  variety  has  always 
been  very  scarce,  and  perhaps  at  the  present  day  it  is  even 
lost. 


WlIITE-BAREED  CaERIEII  PiGEON  {Collllllhn  Inhrlliiriu  lilienta 

cnndUla). — It  has  the  form  of  the  common  Currier,  but  its 
plumage  is  entirely  black,  with  llie  excejition  of  tlio  two  liars 
on  tlie  wings,  whicii  are  pure  white  ;  it  lias  a  black  iris  and 
naked  feet.  These  charming  birds  are  Ijecome  extremely 
rare  in  France,  and  we  have  only  seen  tliem  at  M.  Cartuc's, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  amateurs  in  tlie  capital. 

Crested  CuiEiER  Pigeon  (Coliimha  UihvUnria  crislala). — 
The  Germans  possess  this  variety  in  great  abundance,  but 
it  is  not  yet  become  common  in  France.  They  are  blue, 
black,  red,  yellow,  or,  but  rarely,  speckled  black  and  white  j 
it  produces  well. 

Silky  Carrier  Pigeon  (Columba  tahelluria  setacea). — This 
singular  variety  has  only  been  known  a  sliort  time.  The 
beards  of  its  feathers  are  separate,  pendant,  and  soft,  which 
deprives  this  bird  of  the  faculty  of  flying ;  and,  altliough  it 
produces  well,  it  will  doubtless  never  be  multiplied  hut  as  an 
object  of  curiosity. 

(To  he  contiiuivil.) 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


•#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  "  To  the  Editor  of 
thf!  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 

Protecting  Material.— Our  coadjutor,  HIr.  Fish,  writes  to  us  thus  : 
— ''What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  material  for  protecting  fruit-trees? 
I  mean  in  the  way  of  cloth  or  canvass.  I  have  read  our  friend  Rlr. 
Errington's  statements  with  great  gusto  ;  I  can  manage  to  retard 
without  such  means,  but  not  so  well  as  if  I  had  a  cloth,  which  could  be 
serviceable  for  keeping  off  sun  and  cold  too.  and  the  removing  of  which 
would  give  us  sun  when  we  liked.  I  have  had  several  private  applications 
this  very  week,  and  1  cannot  answer  them  satisfactorily,  because  I  cannot 
tell  the  exact  price,  and  no  advertisement  seems  to  supply  it.  A  stout, 
cheap  material,  about  3d.  per  yard,  is  what  is  wanted.  I  saw  some  with 
a  neighbour  that  cost  about  8d.,  neaily  two  yards  wide,  very  strong  ;  but 
he  is  gone  from  home,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  just  now  say  who  is  the 
seller.  I  am  sure  that  in  these  times,  a  cheap,  stout  cloth  or  canvass 
might  be  made  for  something  like  3d.  per  square  yard  ;  and  if  so,  or 
cheaper,  I  am  sure  that  all  other  modes  (branches,  nets,  and  bunting) 
would  soon  be  at  a  discount.  By  merely  using  it  in  time,  we  may  retard 
as  we  please,  and  when  the  blossom  is  fairly  open,  we  can  give  full  sun- 
light just  in  those  hours  most  suitable.  If  you  can  do  anything  in  this 
matter  you  will  confer  a  favour  on  many  of  your  readers,  and  if  our 
manufacturers  can  meet  our  case,  we  need  be  under  no  more  obligations 
to  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  for  littery,  and  expensive,  and  in- 
effectual  mats."  We  wish  we  could  aid  Mr.  Fish  by  pointing  out  a 
fabric  such  as  he  requires.  We  wish  some  of  our  manufacturing  readers 
would  inform  us  of  any  that  they  think  would  answer  the  purpose.  The 
demand  for  a  cheap,  suitable  material  would  be  very  large. 

Concrete  Walks  again  (One  who  appreciates  the  Cottage  Gar- 
dener).—You  have  done  quite  right  till  you  came  to  the  finishing  stroke, 
that  you  omitted,  and  after  many  weeks  you  tried  the  last  coat,  but  the 
bottom  is  so  hard,  that  "  a  good  watering  did  not  soften  it,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  paint  or  finishing  coat."  How  could  it,  after  letting  it  once  get 
settled?  The  river  Amazon  might  flow  over  a  good  concrete  walk  hke 
yours  for  a  week,  and  not  soften  it  sufficiently  for  the  purpose;  but  as 
I  concrete  will  stick  to  concrete,  you  can  make  a  little  of  it  now,  very  thin, 
>  and  with  fine  gravel ;  run  this  all  over  the  walk  as  thin  as  you  can  lay  it, 
and  before  it  dries  colour  it  with  the  finest  gravel,  and  roll  it  next  day. 

Greenhouse  Lights  (/6irf).— Your  present  light  must  have  three 
bars  only,  then  your  glass  would  be  10  inches  wide,  and  if  the  panes  are 
from  HO*  inches  to  30  inches  long  they  will  do,  or  you  may  have  them 
40  inches  if  you  prefer  it.  Use  no  lap  putty  for  a  greenhouse,  and 
Hartley's  rough  plate  is  the  best  glass  for  you.  We  shall  let  you  know 
next  week  the  price  of  lights  per  foot. 

Roses  FOR  A  Veranda  (Subscriber  from  the  beginning).— ^one  oi 
the  roses  in  your  list  are  fit  for  your  veranda,  and  most  of  them  are 
probably  not  known  at  all  in  the  rose  world  of  these  days,  and  certainly 
not  as  climbing  roses.  The  last  you  mention  is  probably  the  old  common 
China,  and  Ranunculifiora  is  probably  a  second-rate  evergreen  climber 
with  a  name  something  similar,  but  being  associated  in  the  common 
jumble  who  can  tell  what  thevare?  It  is  disgraceful  to  any  dealer  to 
send  out  such  a  list,  after  the  whole  family  have  been  admirably  registered 
these  dozen  years  and  more.  Buy  Jamie  Deftprez,  Noisette  Lanark, 
Laiire  Davou'st,  Poui-pre  de  Tyre,  or  Tyrian  Purple,  Crimson  Boursuult, 
and  one  Felicite  Perpetuelle  to  bud  others  on.  Let  this  one  be  against 
the  middle  pillar,  to  run  right  and  left  at  the  top,  and  put  none  but 
Gloire  de  Rosaniene  at  the  bottom,  but  rather  bud  dwarf  roses  on  shoots 
of  the  climbers. 

Roses  and  Dahlias  (C.  S.).—VJq  would  not  adopt  the  plan  on  any 
account,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not ;  and  to  keep  the 
dahlias  dwarfed  in  pots,  as  you  propose,  seems  the  most  rational  way. 

Fuchsia  cordifolia  {Senex).—T\\\^  is  mentioned  in  the  new  Supple- 
ment of  Paxton's  Dictionary,  and  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary, 
just  published.  It  may  he  bloomed  at  this  season,  or  it  may  he  brought 
forward  just  now,  as  stated  at  p.  368.  Your  plant  may  shed  its  bloom 
from  one  of  several  causes— too  sudden  change  of  temperature,  want 
of  water,  or  deficient  drainage,  and  consequent  excess  of  staenant  water. 
The  natural  season  for  Fuchsia  cordifolia  to  be  in  bloom  is  July  or 
August ;  yec  these  good-Datured  plants  may  be  flowered  at  any  season  of 
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the  year.  All  the  fuchsias  will  hear  any  amount  of  moist  heat,  from  4S^ 
or  55^  at  night,  up  to  75°  or  85^  by  day.  We  have  hail  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  F.  sple7Ulens^  which  is  much  allied  to  the  cordifolia,  by 
the  1 0th  of  W arch  in  full  bloom,  grown  in  the  common  cucumber-pit 
with  that  fruit.  It  was  placed  there  about  the  middle  of  January.  The 
roots  were  examined  to  see  that  these  were  all  right,  and  if  a  larger  pot 
had  been  required  it  would  have  been  given,  minding  good  drainage,  and 
not  a  very  large  sliift.  We  never  found  old  plants  of  fuchsias  like  their 
roots  cut*  away  much  at  shifting  times.  It  is  best  to  give  them  larger 
pots.  Some  favourite  kinds  of  fuchsias  that  we  keep  year  after  year,  are 
cut  in  to  a  single  stem,  or  cut  right  down  ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  finally 
pruned  at  the  time  we  want  to  store  them  away  in  October,  November,  or 
December,  as  the  case  may  be.  By  doing  this  they  take  up  but  little 
room,  and  may  be  often  placed  alternately  upon  some  of  the  back  shelves 
between  the  leaty  plants,  such  as  the  pelargoniums. 

Budding  Knives  (X.  X.). — We  have  received  all  ours  from  Mr. 
Turner,  Parkwood  Springs,  Neepsend,  Sheffield.  He  is  not  too  **  mighty  *' 
to  refuse  answering  letters.     Write  again. 

Calceolarias  [E.  L.).—Mt.  Fish  gives  all  the  information  you 
require,  we  think,  in  our  Number  l62,  published  last  November. 

Various  Qveries  [A  Weil-wisher}. — "  Enlicher's  Synopsis"  has  not 
been  translated  into  English,  but  it  is  the  basis  of  Lindley's  *"  Vegetable 
Kingdom."  Goethe's  "  Metamorphoses  "  has  not  appeared  in  an  English 
dress.  Cantua  dependens  and  C.  bmrifnlia  are  the  same  plant.  Mr. 
Weaver  has  promised  to  go  on  with  "  the  good  old-fashioned  hardy  border 
plants."  y\'e  do  not  know  of  a  stud  book,  or  pedigree,  of  geraniums  -, 
air.  Beaton  could  give  as  much  information  on  the  point  as  any  one. 
The  Principles  o/G'irrfening- would,  suit  you.  Mr.  Bohu  has  the  remnant 
of  the  edition. 

Stelthioptehis  {E.  Copland).— The  derivation  in  The  Cottage 
Gardeners'  Dictionarp  is  correct.  The  name  alludes  to  the  fronds  of  the 
fern  resembling  in  form  the  plumes  of  the  ostrich.  If  you  refer  to  Park- 
hurst's  Greek  Lexicon  {Slntthion),  you  will  fiod  that  the  same  Greek 
word  is  used  for  the  ostrich  and  the  sparrow. 

Size  of  Boiler  {If.  R.  IF.j. — The  size  of  a  boiler  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  heating  power,  but  the  amount  of  its  surface  exposed  to  the  fire. 
If  you  have  two  square  feet  exposed  to  the  fire,  it  will  be  enough  to  warm 
your  room. 

Pe.at  Soil  (W.  T.  P.). — When  we  said  at  page  3/6,  that  *'  every  ten 
parts  of  the  soil  contained  three  parts  of  vegetable  matter,"  we  spoke  of 
it  disparagingly  as  a  soil  to  be  employed  as  peat ;  for  general  purposes,  as 
an  enricher  of  the  kitchen-garden,  &c.,  the  more  vegetable  matter  tha 
better.  The  best  peat  soil  is  composed  of  about  three  parts  siliceous 
sand,  and  one  part  vegetable  fibres.  A  few  drops  of  water  in  wh'ch  gall- 
nuts  have  been  boiled,  if  put  into  the  drainage  water,  will  strike  it  black 
if  it  contains  iron  in  solution.  Do  not  send  us  any  samples,  we  never 
undertake  the  analysis  of  a  soil  for  less  than  two  guineas.  Sow  your 
Mignonette  now  in  pots,  to  turn  out  into  the  open  air,  without  disturb- 
ance, at  the  end  of  April.  Sow  Lupinus  nanifs  for  your  edging  imme- 
diately.    By  a  north  wall  is  meant  that  side  of  it  that  faces  the  north. 

PoLisa  Fowls  (A  Sul^scriber  from  the  very  first). — The  golden- 
spangled  and  black  varieties  are  equally  prolific  and  equally  hardy,  so 
vou  may  suit  your  own  taste.  Vour  other  letter  we  suppose  was  not 
received. 

Cochin-China  Fowls  (Eveshajn). — If  the  eggs  are  fresh  they  do  not 
require  a  longer  time  for  hatching  than  those  of  other  fowls,  but  instances 
in  all  occur  of  a  day  or  two  longer  being  required  for  incubation.  The 
first  number  of  the  work  you  mention  is  now  published,  but  we  have  not 
seen  it. 

Fruit  Border  (TF.,  Cork). — If  we  had  one  that  could  be  only  three 
feet  wide,  and  on  a  steep  declivity,  we  should  make  it  three  feet  deep,  and 
this,  with  extra  space  allowed  between  the  two  trees,  would  give  sufficient 
pasturage  for  their  roots. 

Nutt's  Celery  (Ignornnnis). — If  we  required  any  of  the  seed  we 
should  have  enclosed  twelve  postage  stamps  to  ''Mr.  John  Nott,  St. 
John's  Church,  Park,  Sheffield,"  and  ask  him  to  return  the  value  in  seed. 
Do  not  remove  the  dressing  from  your  Asparagus  beds,  but  fork  it  in 
lightly  immediately.  The  Double  Dwarf  Sunfiuwer  does  not  produce 
seed.  For  next  year's  flowering  do  not  sow  the  plants  you  mention 
until  next  September.  The  Asters  should  be  sown  in  pots  in  a  gentle  hot- 
bed without  any  delay. 

Geraniums  AND  Dahlias  [Whittington'. — Vou  will  find  what  you 
ask  for  at  pp.  312  and  150  of  the  present  volume. 

Early  Prolific  Rhubarb. — We  were  in  error  at  p.  M~.  TTie  raiser 
otitis  Mr.  E.  Randall,  Market  Gardener,  Brixton. 

Books  on  Bees  (X  B.).— They  are  all  excellent,  and  we  have  them 
all,  hut  really  are  unable  to  say  which  is  best.  They  varv  in  price  from 
4s.  to  5s.  each.  Melons  can  be  grown  in  large  pots,  and  trained  along 
the  sides  of  a  cucumber  frame.     Plunge  the  pots  in  the  soil  of  the  bed. 

Orchard  Houses  [G.  S.  B.).—\Ve  can  state  positively  th.it  the  fruit 
grown  in  these,  though  not  quite  equal  to  the  same  grown  on  the  open 
walls,  is  far  superior  to  any  that  is  forced.  Orchard  houses  are  more  for 
shelter  than  for  forcing,  and  permit  more  free  admission  of  air,  even 
removing  the  sashes,  which  secures  more  colour  and  flavour  in  the  fruit. 

Nswly-planted   Froit-trees    {A    Subscriber]. — We  know   of  no 

method  whereby  these  "can  be  made  to  bear  fruit  soon."    Ail  that  you 

I    ran  do  is  to  mulch  over  their  roots,  and  by  other  careful  cultivation,  to 

take  care  that  they  are  not  checked,  so  as  to  come  into  bearing  later  than 

!    is  absolutely  needed.     Abutilan  striatum  thrives  against  a  south  wall  in 

]     Hampshire,  but  we  do  not  think  it  would  survive  the  winter  on  a  lawn. 

Vou  cannot  get  rid  of  the  worm-casts.     The  only  way  to  check  their 

;    production  is  to  have  your  lawn  soaked  occasionally  with  lime-water. 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  H.}.—  1.  Hydrangea  quercifolia.  2.  Scilla 
prfecox.  3.  Scilla  bifolia.  {An  Original  Subscriber).  The  plant  which 
'  haa  sprung  up  among  your  orchids  we  believe  to  he  Petiveria  ulfiacea. 
It  is  common  in  the  savannahs  and  woods  of  the  Weat  Indies. 


CALENDAR  FOR   APRIL. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Air. — The  days  are  now  considerably  longer,  and  the  sun  has  more 

power,  consequently  more  air  will  be  required  to  keep  the  heat  moderate. 

Baskets,  continue  to  renew,  il   not  finished  last  month;  dij)  them  in 

tepid  water  once  a  week ;  put  in- baskets  plants  to  ornament  the  house, 

such  as  .^schpnanthus,  Achimenes,  Hoya  bella,  Agalmyla  staminea.  and 

any  other  droo))ing  freely-flowering  plants.  Blocks,  syringe  daily.  Den- 

droeiums,  and  other  plants  in  flower,  remove  into  a  cooler  house  ;  they 

'  will  then  last  much  longer  in  flower,  but  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  re- 

I  turn  them  into  the  warm  house  to  finish   heir  annual  growth.     Heat. — 

1  As  the  plants  will  now  be  growing  freely,  they  require  the  maximum  of 

!  heat ;  in  the  Indian  house,  75^  to  90^  by  day,  6o^  to  T"^  by  night ;   the 

I  Mexican  house  should  be  10^  lower.    Insecps  will  now  muhiplv  rapidlv  ; 

I  use  every  means  to  extirpate  them,  and  prevent  their  increase.    Potting, 

continue  to  all  such  as  require  it :  the  grand  rule  is  to  pot  orchids  as 

soon  as  new  growths  are  apparent.     Syri.nge  freely  in  dull  weather  in 

the  mornings  only,  but  during  sunny  weather,  syringe  in  the  evenings 

I  also,  shutting  up  the  houses  close  previously  to  syrmging  ;  a  moist  growing 

j  atmosphere  will  be  the  consequence.     Water. — As  the  growths  advance, 

j  increase  the  quantity  of  water  at  the  root ;    dash  it  freely  upon  the  plat- 

■■  forms,  walks,  and  walls  daily,  to  keep  up  a  large  amount  of  atmospheric 

I  moisture.  T.  .Appleby. 


:  PLANT  STOVE. 

;       Achimenes,  re-pot  and  divide,    if  required,  the  first  potted  batch: 
,  specimens  may  now  he  made,  by  placing  several  plants  in  a  large  shallow' 
j  pot  in  leaf  mould,  chopped  sphagnum,  and  turfy  loam.     ..'Eschtnan- 
Tiius,  pot  and  train  to  a  globular  trellis  ;    these  make  fine  showy  plants. 
I  Air,  give  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions.    Amaryllises,  pot  and 
I  plunge  in  a  bark-bed  in  a  pit,  to  start  them  into  flower  and  growth. 
I  Bark,  renew,  by  sifting  the  old  bark,  removing  the  fine  particles  that  pass 
through   the  sieve,  keeping  the  rough  in  the  pit,  and  adding  suSicient 
I  fresh  bark  to  raise  it  a  little  higher  than  the  level ;   do  not  plunge  the 
I  plants  tdl  the  heat  is  moderated.    Climbers,  dress,  tie,  and  train  neatlv. 
I   Heat. — Keep  up  a  brisk  heat  by  day,  but  more  moderate  during  the 
I  night.     IxORAS,  attend  to  specimens  of,  and  tie  them  out  so  as  to  form 
dense  handsome  bushes.     Moisture,  give  to  the   air  of  the  house  by 
!  dashing  water  about  upon  the  floors,  walls,  and  hot-water  pipes.     Pot- 
I  TING,  general;  finish  the  first  early  in  the  month.     Red  Spider,  and  alt 
j  other  insects,  diligently  destroy  ;  wash  the  flues  or  pipes  with  water  and 
sulphur  mixed  together;  lay  it  on  with  a  whitewash  brush.  Water,  give 
I  abundance  of  to  growing  plants  ;  keep   every  part  clean  and  sweet,  all 
decaying  leaves  remove,  and  syringe  the  leaves  of  the  plants  daily,  especi- 
ally as  a  days  bright  sunshine.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 

Auriculas   and    Polyanthuses   will   now   he   advancing  fast  into 
bloom;  shade  from  bright  sun,  and  shelter  from  heavy  rains.     Carna- 
tions  and    PicoTERS   finish    potting;    shelter    from    severe    weather. 
Chrysanthemums,  pot  ofi^ cuttings  put  in  last  month  ;  put  in  more  cut- 
tings, b.,  keep  them  incluse  frames  till  fresh  rooted.  Cinerarias  coming 
into  flower  remove  into  the  greenhouse  ;  young  plants  re-pot ;  smoke  fre- 
quently to  destroy  green-fly.    Calceolarias  advance  a  stage  by  re-pot- 
tiDg ;  smoke  these  also;   frequently  the  green-fly  is  their  grand  enemv. 
Dahlias,  pot  ofFcuttings;  some  that  are  scarce  may  yet  have  cuttings  of 
put  in;  give  plenty  of  air  to  growing  plants;  old  roots  plant  in  borders  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month.  Fichsias,  continue  to  increase  by  cuttings, 
\  if  required  ;  specimens  oi  forms  by  re-potting  twice  during  the  month  ;  re- 
j  pot  old  plants  ;  shake  off  a  targe  portion  of  the  old  soil,  and  pot  them  in 
I  the  same  sized  pots.     Hollyhocks,  finish    planting,    b. ;  mulch  with 
]  short  litter;  sow  sei;d  in  shallow  puns  in  a  gentle  heat,  or  sow  in  open 
I  borders,  or  nursery  beds.     Mimulusbs,  divide,  and  re-pot  in  light  rich 
!  compost.     Pansies  may  yet   be  planted  in  beds  ;    stir  the  surface  of  the 
\  soil  of  the  beds  planted  last  month.      Pines,  cover  bed  with  a  thin 
I  mulching  of  very  rotten  dung,  stirring  the  soil  previously  ;  sow  seed  of 
i  either  in  the  open  border,  or  in  shallow  pans.     Ranunculuses  ;    if  the 
I  soil  on  the  surface  hxs  become  hard,  stir  it  gently,  breaking  the  clods 
'  with  the  lingers ;  keep  a  good  look  out  for  slugs,  if  they  abound  give  a 
I  good  watering  with  lime  water.    Tulips  ;  be  very  particular,  and  keep 
them  well  sheltered  from  late  spring  frosts,  but  expose  them  to  ail  tl-.e 
I  favourable  influences  of  mild  rain,  and  the  warm  beams  of  the  spring 
i  sun.     Weeds,  never  allow  to  advance  beyond  the  seed-leaf. 

T.  Appleby. 


FLOWER  CJARDEN. 
Annuals  (Tender),  prick  out  those  sown  in  February  and  March  into 
a  hotbed;  water  gently  but  often  ;  sow  in  hotbed  ;  (Hardy)  may  be  sown 
in  borders,  &c.,  to  remain  ;  thin  those  advancing.  Aueicclas  in  bloom, 
shelter.  vSee  Hyacinths.)  Supply  with  water  olten  ;  those  for  seed, 
plunge  pots  in  a  sheltered  border,  where  they  can  have  sun  until  1 1 
o'clock;  plant  ottsets;  propagate  Ijy  slips;  seedlings  shade  during  mid- 
day. Auriculas  done  flowering,  place  out  of  doors,  and  separate  otf- 
sets.  Box  edgings  may  be  made,  and  old  taken  up,  slipped,  and  re- 
planted: clip  bos  edgings.  Bienni.\ls,  finish  sowing,  b.  ;  plant  out 
those  sown  last  spring.  Bulbs,  in  water-glasses,  done  flowering,  plant 
in  ground  after  cutting  down  stalks,  but  i\nt  leaves.  Carnations,  in 
pots,  give  liquid  manure  every  third  time,  very  weak,  and  water  often  ; 
stir  the  earth  ;  sow,  e. ;  plant  into  borders,  b.  Climbing  plants,  train 
and  regulate.  Layer  Rhododendrons  and  hardy  Azaleas.  Dahlias, 
plant  to  remain,  b. ;  or  in  pots,  to  forward  in  a  frame  until  iMay.  Dress 
the  borders,  &c.,  indefatigably.  Frames,  raise,  by  supporters  at  the 
bottom,  as  the  plants  within  grow  tall.  Grass,  raow  once  a  week,  and 
roll  oftener ;  trim  edges ;  dress  with  earth  if  poor ;  and  sow  seeds, 
especially  white  and  small  yellow  Clover.  Gravel,  turn  and  lay 
afresh  in  dry  weather;  roll  after  rainy  weather  often.  Hoeing  and 
Raking  walks  give  up,  and  lay  them  down  in  concrete.  Hyacinths, 
shelter  from  sun  by  an  awning  or  matting  over  the  beds,  from  nine  to 
four;  give  the  same  shelter  in  bad  weather  day  and  night;  cut  flower- 
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stalks  as  they  cease  blooming,  and  take  special  care  of  leaves.  Insects, 
destroy  with  tobacco  smoke,  or  hellebore  powder,  or  dusting  of  Scotch 
snutf.  Mignonette,  sow  in  any  warm  border.  HIdlch,  put  round 
trees  newly  planted.  Pinks,  sow.  Polyanthuses,  sow;  plant  out 
and  propagate  by  offsets,  b. ;  last  year's  seedlings  now  in  bloom,  mark 
best  for  propagating.  Potted  Plants,  give  fresh  earth  to,  if  not  done 
last  month  ;  shift  into  larfjer  ;  water  freely.  Perennials,  those  sown 
last  spring  may  still  be  planted,  and  propajrated  by  offsets  ;  finish  sowing. 
Sticks  are  required  to  blooming  plants.  Tulips,  shelter  from  sun  and 
wet;  take  off  pods  to  strengthen  bulbs.  Watering  is  now  required 
more  frequently,  yet  moderately;  give  it  early  in  the  morning.  Ranun- 
culuses, water  freely,  and  press  the  earth  very  hard  between  the  rows. 
KosES,  thin  buds  where  very  abundant;  watch  for  grubs  in  the  buds, 
and  crush  them;  make  cuttings  of  Ghire  de  Rnsamene  to  bed  next  year. 
Tobacco  water,  use  to  destroy  the  aphides,  by  dipping  the  shoots  in  it 
where  the  insects  are.  Prepare  for  a  large  stock  of  common  Capsicums 
to  supersede  tobacco  for  killing  insects.  Take  stock  of  your  HEODiNH 
Stuff,  b.;  and  bring  up  arrears,  if  any  ;  keep  all  such  rather  dry,  and 
inure  to  cold  in  time.  D.  Beaton. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 
Bottom-heat,  renew  ;  do  not  exceed  Sb^  on  any  occasion.  Cucurii- 
BERs  in  hnuses.  secure  a  very  moist  air  to  ;  in  frames,  frequently  renew 
linings;  stop  frequently.  Catsicums  and  Cuilies,  pot  off.  and  for- 
ward. Cherries;  keep  a  drier  air,  and  the  most  liberal  ventilation. 
Fires,  be  cautious  with.  Figs;  stop,  when  five  or  six  eyes  long,  the 
young  shoots  ;  see  that  the  root  has  a  permanency  of  moisture.  Floors, 
water  frequently.  Grapes;  a-s  they  colour,  increase  the  dryness  of  the 
air  and  ventilate  freely  ;  Grapes  ripening,  keep  a  drier  air,  with  free  ven- 
tilation. Insects,  promote  a  constant  war  with.  Kidney  Beans, 
water  with  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  in  blossom  ;  pot  more.  Melons  ; 
frequently  renew  linings;  stop  a  joint  or  two  beyond  fruit;  keep  down 
late  laterals,  and  beware  of  insects.  Pines;  finish  spring  shifting  and 
arrangements;  early  Jruiters  apply  liquid  manure  to.  Peaches,  disbud 
slowly.  Root  Moisture,  attend  to.  Syringing,  practice  occasionally 
with  all  but  ripening  fruit.  Shading,  apply  where  perspiration  is  too 
severe.  STRAWBEEniES,  water  freely  witli  liquid  manure;  keep  down 
runners.  Tomatoes,  get  forward,  and  harden  otl\  Thermo:\ietek, 
watch  carefully  ;  beware  of  extreme  night  heat.  Vines,  disbud,  stop, 
and  thin  berries;  give  air  early.  Watering,  perform  carefully  and  re- 
,gularly.  Ventilate  more  liberally  as  heat  increases.  Plant  house  ' 
Vines.  R.  Errington.      | 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Apricots,  protect,  and  destroy  the  red-bar  moth  eggs.  Apples  and 
other  frnit-trecs  may  be  planted,  though  full  late.  Blossoms  of  wall - 
fruit,  protect  and  retard.  Budded  (Trees),  last  summer,  cleanse  if  foul ; 
also  head  back  the  stocks.  Cherries  may  be  planted.  Disbud  wall- 
trees  and  trained  espaliers  of  superHuous  buds,  in  a  progressive  way. 
Forcing  fruits  in  hothouse,  attend  to,  on  similar  principles.  Grafting 
late  kinds  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums)  may  be  done  still,  b.  Grafts, 
lately  inserted,  see  that  the  clay  is  firm,  and  rub  off  shoots  below  the 
scion.  Heading  down  wall  and  espalier  trees,  finish,  b.,  if  not  done  last 
month.  Insects,  search  for  and  destroy.  Lime  (early  in  the  morning) 
dust  over  the  leaves  of  trees  aft'ected  by  caterpillars.  Mulch  over  the 
roots  of  newly-planted  trees,  to  keep  in  moisture.  Peaches  may  be 
planted.  Peaes  may  yet  be  planted.  Planting  in  general  may  yet  be 
tried,  to  prevent  a  season  being  lost ;  much  care  must  be  taken.  Plums 
may  be  planted.  Propagating  by  layers,  cuttings,  suckers,  and  seed, 
finish,  b.  Pruning,  finish,  b. ;  stop  young  shoots  if  too  luxuriant. 
Stake  trees  newly  planted.  Strawberries,  trim  away  all  decaying 
leaves  ;  remove  runners  from,  as  they  appear,  and  top-dress  ;  water  in  dry 
weather  those  in  bloom  ;  plant  Alpines.  Vines,  propagate  by  layers  and 
cuttings,  b.  ;  summer  dress  ;  in  vineyard  stake  and  hoe  frequently  ;  old 
borders  manure.  Wall-fruit,  thin  when  ready.  Wasps,  destroy; 
every  one  now  killed  prevents  a  nest.  Water  abundantly  freshly- 
planted  trees. 

Fig-teees  may  have  their  winter  covering  partially  removed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  and  entirely  by  the  commencement  of  May; 
and  they  may  then  be  pruned  and  trained.  Newly  Grafted  and  new'ly 
Planted  Trees  are  benefited  by  being  sprinkled  by  the  water  engine 
during  dry  weather. 

Watch  for  the  Caterpillar  on  the  gooseberry  hushes.  Oliserve  the 
directions  about  Peaches  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  use  the 
sulphur  mixture  ;  also  the  tobacco  water  when  the  trees  are  fairly  done 
blossoming.  Watch  the  development  of  the  American  Blight,  and 
use  the  brush.  Apply  soft-soap  water  to  the  stems  of  Pear-trees  in- 
fested with  the  Scale.  Top-dress  Raspbereies,  also  all  bush  fruit, 
if  requisite.  Remove  all  Suckers  from  filberts;  also  from  all  bush 
fruit,  wall-trees,  espaliers,  &c.  Let  all  Fruit  Borders  be  dressed  and 
edged  as  a  finish  to  the  garden,  taking  care  to  make  sound  walks. 

R.  Eebington. 

GREENHOUSE. 
Air,  admit  freely  in  mild  weather;  give  sparingly  when  east  winds 
prevail,  and  then  merely  by  the  top  sashes,  to  avoid  cold  draughts ;  shut 
up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  sunny,  sprinkle  the  plants  from  a  fine 
syringe  when  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  growth;  plants  making  their 
growth  should,  therefore,  if  possible,  be  kept  apart  from  those  in  bloom. 
Azaleas  coming  into,  and  in  flower,  water  freely  ;  those  to  be  retarded 
remove  to  a  north  aspect,  under  glass  or  even  an  opaque  roof;  a  tem- 
porary protection  by  mats,  canvass,  or  oiled  clntb  will  answer  admirably. 
Bulbs,  introduce.  Camellias,  water  freely  when  in  flower;  those  done 
dowering  keep  close,  to  encourage  grow  th,  and  shortly  afterwards  repot 
if  necessary.  Calceolarias,  Cineraria.',  Primroses,  Cytisus,  &c., 
assist  with  manure  water,  weak,  but  given  often.  Cactus,  the  late  kinds 
water  at  the  roots,  after  swelling  the  stems  by  syringing.  Conserva- 
tive-wall Plants  prune,  train,  and  protect,  more  to  keep  off  the  sun 
at  first,  than  the  cold.  Cuttings,  insert;  place  in  hotbed  or  shady 
place  according  to  kinds.  Climbers,  regulate.  Epacrises  and  Heaths 
done  flowering,  cut  back,  and  also  any  other  straggling  plants,  and  keep 
them  by  themselves,  so  as  to  be  close  and  warm»  to  encourage  them  to 


break  freely  ;  those  hi,  and  coming  into  flower,  keep  in  the  airiest  part. 
For  wmter  blooming  of  the  reddish-tinted  kinds  of  Epacris,  none  excels 
the  im;;)-e.vi'<i ;  ht/ncinthijiorn  has  much  larger  flowers,  but  the  colour  ia 
duller;  do  not  be  afraid  to  cutback  such  plants  frcelv;  and  if  you  can 
give  them  a  closer  atmosphere  and  lo"^  higher  temperature  than  the 
greenhouse,  it  will  cause  them  to  break  better.  Fuchsias,  water  the 
lorward  ones  freely  ;  fumigate  with  tobacco  at  the  first  appearance  of  fly. 
Geraniums,  train  the  first,  encourage  the  second,  and  stop,  pot,  and 
propagate  lor  autumn  supply.  Gesnera,  especially  Zebrina,  and  Gloxi- 
nia, varmus  varieties,  start  in  a  hotbed;  the  roots  may  be  kept  safely 
during  winter,  if  dry,  in  a  teinpi-rature  of  from  40'-'  to  45°.  This 
rule  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  Achimencs,  and  most  plants  with  scaly 
and  bulbous  tubers.  Tiiose  who  have  pits  and  frames,  and  no  green- 
house, inay  manage  them  nicely  liy  packing  them  in  a  kitchen  cupboard, 
hew  things  answer  hetier  tor  window  plants  in  summer  and  autumn. 
Heaths,  in  bloom  and  growing,  keep  in  the  coolest  and  airiest  part  of 
the  greenhouse,  and  if  the  sun  shines  strong,  defend  the  pots  by  shading 
or  double  pots  ;  the  Hovca  and  Chorozvmn  tribes  will  require  similar 
care,  and  then,  with  good  drainage  and  plenty  of  water,  there  will  be  no 
danger.  Prepare  fur  general  potting  by  getting  soil,  pots,  &c.,  in 
good  order,  Imt  do  not  let  a  plant  wait  for  a  time  when  it  wants  atten- 
tion. Propagate  by  seed,  roots,  cuttings,  inarching,  and  grafting; 
young  plants  thus  get  strong  before  winter.  Sow  Seeds;  beware  of 
burying  the  smaller  ones;  the  pots  should  be  well  vratered  previously, 
and  when  settled,  the  seeds  sown,  slightly  sprinkled  with  a  little  sand, 
pressed  down,  and  a  square  of  glass  or  a  piece  of  paper  put  over  the  pot ; 
lor  these,  as  well  as  striking  cuttings  of  tender  plants,  inarching,  and 
grafting,  a  sweet  hotbed  would  now  be  desirable.  Seedlings,  remove 
as  soon  as  possible  from  the  seed-pans,  and  prick  them  out  singly,  espe- 
cially if  thick.  Sow  balsams,  cockscombs,  thunhergias,  &c.  Pot  the 
various  Aclumenes,  and  introduce  tubers  for  a  succession.  Remove 
decayed  Leaves.  Stir  and  loosen  the  surface  soil.  Succulents  of  all 
kinds  water  more  freely.  Water  for  all  plants  will  now  be  required 
ottener.  Manure-water  may  now  be  given  more  frequently  to  Pelar- 
goniums that  have  set  their  llower-buds,  to  all  plants  wheie  vigorous 
growth  is  required  in  pots,  and  in  all  cases  of  plants  for  vases,  beds,  &c.. 
where  it  is  desirable  they  should  be  as  large  as  possible  by  the  middle  of 
May.  Vines  on  rafters,  train.  Strawberries,  set  in;  even  a  few 
on  a  shelf  is  a  great  luxury,  and  where  the  vine  is  scarcely  forced,  where 
greenhouse  temperature  is  merely  maintained,  with  a  rise  from  sun  heat 
during  the  day,  the  fruit  may  be  obtained  a  month  earlier  than  in  the 
open  air  ;  keep  the  plants  rather  dry  until  the  flower  trusses  show  them- 
selves boldly,  then  water  freely.  R.  Fish. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Let  the  head  and  the  hands  work  together ;  be  on  the  alert  to  any 
sowings  that  ought  to  have  been  performed  last  month.  Alexanders, 
sow,  b.  Angelica,  sow,  or  plant  out  autumn  sown.  Artichokes, 
plant  and  dress  off.  Asparagus,  sow  or  plant;  dress  off  beds,  b. ;  attend 
that  in  forcing,  water  witli  liquid  manure  water  once  a  week.  Balm, 
plant.  Basil,  sow  main  crop  on  gentle  hotbed.  Beans,  plant  in  suc- 
cession ;  attend  to  earth-stirring  the  growing  crops.  Bkkt,  of  either 
kind,  sow,  m.  Borecoles,  sow,  and  leave  for  seed.  Brocoli,  sow 
main  crops,  m. ;  attend  to  pricking  out  any  early  sown,  and  save  for 
seed.  Borage,  sow,  and  earth-stir  autumn  sown.  Burnet,  plant  or 
sow.  Cabbages,  sow,  plant,  or  prick  out,  and  earth-stir  often.  Capsi- 
cums, sow  in  hotbed,  or  prick  out  three  plants  in  each  pot,  while  in  the 
seed-leaf,  and  forward  them  in  hotbed.  Cardoons,  sow,  e.  Carraway, 
sow.  Carrots,  sow  main  crops,  m.;  attend  to  thinning  early  frame  or 
other  crops,  also  to  watering  in  dry  weather ;  this,  and  fre(|uent  earth- 
stirring,  will  forward  their  growth  much.  Cauliflower,  sow,  prick,  or 
plant  out  ;  attend  to  earthing-up  the  hand-glass  crops,  and  assist  them 
with  soakings  of  manure  water.  Celery,  sow  for  late  crops,  m. ;  antl 
attend  to  pnckmg  or  planting  out  early  sown  ;  save  for  seed.  Chamo- 
mile, plant.  Chives,  plant.  Chervil,  sow;  save  for  seed.  Cole- 
worts,  plant.  Clary,  sow.  Cress  (American),  sow  in  succession, 
CucuMDERS,  sow  tor  hand-glass  and  other  crops  ;  ridge  out  and  attend 
to  those  in  bearing,  as  to  thinuing-out  and  top-dressing,  or  earthing-up. 
Dill,  sow  or  plant.  Dung  for  hotbeds,  prepare.  Earth-stirring, 
particularly  attend  to  in  dry  weather.  Fennel,  old  roots  divide,  and 
plant  or  sow.  Garlic,  plant,  if  not  done,  b.  Horseradish,  plant 
without  delay.  Hotbeds  for  all  purposes,  attend  to.  Hvssop,  sow,  or 
plant  out  old  roots.  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  plant  without  delay. 
Kale  (Sea),  sow,  or  plant,  b. ;  carefully  fork  over  old  beds.  Kidney 
Beans  (Dwarf),  sow,  b. ;  where  hand-glasses  arc  at  command  ;  if  not, 
sow,  e.;  VLTiiX  Scarlet  Runners,  e.  Lavender,  plant.  Leeks,  sow,  b. 
Lettuces,  sow  in  succession  once  a  fortnight,  and  plant  out ;  earth- 
stir  among  often.  Marigold,  sow.  Marjoram  {Sweet),  sow  main 
crop  on  gentle  hotbed  ;  [Coimnun  Gardt-n),  plant.  Melons,  sow  in  suc- 
cession ;  pot  off ;  ridge  out;  attend  to  topping  and  thinning-out,  weekly, 
the  earlv  crops.  Mustard  and  Cress,  sow  in  succession,  where  re- 
quired. Mushroom  beds,  make,  and  attend  to.  Nasturtiums,  sow. 
Onions,  sow  main  crop,  b.,  if  not  done  before.  Underground  or  Po- 
tato Onion,  plant  without  delay,  also  the  Tree  Onion.  Parsley, 
sow  of  either  kind  ;  leave  for  seed.  Parsnips,  sow  without  delay.  Peas, 
sow  in  succession  ;  attend  to  sticking,  &c.  ;  let  them  he  well  basined  up 
before  sticking  on  light  soils  to  aid  the  watering.  Penny  Royal,  plant  in 
a  cool  situation.  Potatoes  in  frames,  attend  to.  Radishes,  sow  in  suc- 
cession ;  attend  to  thinning  young  crops.  Rape,  sow.  Rhubarb,  sow 
or  plant ;  bring  for\\'ard  by  inverting  pots  or  tubs  over  old  crowns.  Rue, 
plant.  Savoys,  sow.  Salsafv,  sow  main  crop,  e.  Scorzonera  and 
Skibrets,  sow,  e.  Shallots,  finish  planting,  b.  Sorrels,  plant. 
Spinach,  sow  once  a  fortnight ;  thin  out;  and  leave  for  t-ced.  Tansy 
AND  Tarragon,  plant.  Tomatoes,  sow  in  hotbed,  and  prick  out  in 
pots,  and  forward  in  hotbed.  Thyme,  divide  old  ruoty,  and  plant  out. 
Turnips,  sow,  b.  and  e.;  leave  for  seed.  Vegetable  Map.row,  sow 
in  hotbed.     Wormwood,  plant.  T.  Weaver. 
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THE  COTTAGE  GAEDENER.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  AYERTHORPE    NURSERIES, 

JU         and  7.  New  Bridge  Street,  York 

GEORGE  EDWARD,  in  offering  for  sale  the 
two  new  IJablias.  "  EDWARD'S  EMPEROR," 
and  "WILLISON'S  BLOOMER,"  does  sn 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  toeing  fully  assured 
that  they  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Emperor  (Edward's),  beautiful  rosy  crim- 
son, large  size,  good  petals,  well  arranged,  and 
in  every  respect  a  first-rate  flower  for  competi- 
tion.    Height,  4  feet.     lOs  fid. 

The  Bloomer  (Willison's),  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  fancy  varieties  yet  raised ; 
colour,  bright  red,  with  beautiful  clear  white 
tip,  finely  cupped  petals,  and  well  arranged; 
size,  medium  ;  well  up  in  the  centre,  of  excel- 
lent habit,  flowering  well  ahove  the  foliage,  and 
decidedly  the  best  of  its  class.  Height,  4  fact. 
10s  6d. 

Catalogues  of  Dahlias.  Geraniums,  &c.,  can 
be  had  on  prepaid  application. 

DWAKF"  PEAS.— Hairs*   Dwarf 
Mammoth  Kmghts,  2s  fid   per  quart, 
acknowledged  the  best  out. 

Bisnop's  Dwarf  Longpodded,  splendid 
early  variety,  Is  per  quart. 

Burbidge's  Eclipse,  fine  dwarf  blue  Mar- 
rowfat, Is  per  quart. 

None  of  the  above  Peas  exceed,  in  general 
seasons,  2  feet  high,  and  contain  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  tall-growing  Marrowfats. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  worthy  of  Notice  :— 

EscnscnoLTZiA  Califoemca  alba,  6d 
packets.     Pure  White,  very  good. 

Ipomka  BuEEiDGii  Crkepees,  6d  packets. 
Purplish  violet. 

SaPOXARIA    CaLABRICA    MCLTIPLOEA,    6d 

packets.     Splendid  for  lieds. 

TEOPtEOLUM  CocciHEUM,  6d  packets. 
Handsome  Creepers. 

EucH.MDiA  EAr.TONioiDES,  fid  packets. 
Handsome  half-hardy. 

Gawra  Li>DnEMAMi,  fid  packets.  Splen- 
did hfrbacenus  plant. 

DUNCAN  HAIRS  begs  to  direct  special 
attention  to  the  above,  which  are  all  worthy  of 
a  place  in  evcrv  garden.  At  the  same  time  he 
desires  to  inform  the  Gardening  Public  that  his 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  is 
Ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

Seedsman,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  lOQ,  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  Charing  Cross,  London. 

NE  T  T  I  N  G.— Siiperiof  Taune'd 
Garden  Netting,  for  protecting  Fruit-trees 
from  frost,  bliglit,  and  birds,  or  as  a  fence  for 
fowls,  pigeons,  tulip  and  seed-beds,  can  be  had 
in  any  quantity  from  JOHN  KING  FAR- 
LOW'S  Fishing-Ilod  and  Net  Manufactory,  5, 
Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  at  \^d  per  yard 
one  yard  wide,  3d  two  yards,  and  fid  per  yard 
four  yards  wide.  Forwarded,  carriage  free  on 
all  orders  over  2fls,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
on  receipt  of  remittance,  post-office  order,  or 
stamps. 

rpHE  LONDON^MANURE  UOM'- 

X  PAN  Y  beg  to  offer  as  under : — 

Corn  Manure,  most  valuable  for  spring  dress- 
ing, Concentrated  Urate,  Super-Phosphate  of 
Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Fishery  and  Agricultural  Salt,  Gypsum,  Fossil 
Bones.  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  otherartificial 
manure  ;  also,  a  constant  supply  of  English  and 
Foreign  Linseed  Cake. 

Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  the  genuine  im- 
portation of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  ^'9  10s 
per  ton,  or  ^9  5s  in  quantities  of  five  tons  or 
upwards.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary, 
40,  Bridge  Struct   BInckfrinrs. 

Price  2s  firf,  or  of  the  Author  y  postage  free, 
for  32  stamj>s, 

PRACTICAL    RUSTIC    WORK; 

X  or,  the  Uses  to  which  the  Cones  of  the 
Fir  Tribe  may  he  applied.  With  13  illustra- 
tions. By  HENRY  HOWLETT,  gardener  at 
Haveringland  Hall,  Norwich. 

The  beautiful  vases  and  baskets  figured  and 
fully  described  in  this  work,  having  been  so 
much  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  ihera  (some 
of  which  obtained  the  premium  offered  for  the 
best  sis  Rustic  Baskets  suitable  for  Entrance 
Halls,  Plant-Houses,  Sec,  by  Mr.  Savage,  of 
Winchester,  through  the  pages  of  The  Cot- 
tage Gaedeser',  has  induced  the  Author  to 
offer  this  work  to  the  public,  hoping  it  may  lead 
young  gardeners  and  others  to  make  a  profit- 
able use  uf  their  leisure  time,  and  assist  ama- 
teurs and  others  in  the  decoration  of  their 
I    grounds. 

I        Jarrold  and  Sons,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
,    London,  and  London  Street,  Norwich. 


■pilOM     THE     INCUMBENT     OF     GRAZELY    PARSONAGE    TO 

X  MESSRS.  SUTTON.  "  Sirs,— When  you  are  passing  through  Grazely,  I  wish  you  would 
call  in  and  see  my  Garden  Lawn,  Pasture,  and  Churchyard,  which  1  sowed  last  spring  with  your 
Seeds,  and  which  this  time  last  year  was  only  a  Bean  field,  but  now  a  beautiful,  close.  Green 
Sward,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  free  from  weeds  ;  many  gentlemen  have  been  quite  surprised  to  see 
in  so  short  a  time  so  good  a  pasture,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  the  same,  as  I  have  invariably 
heard  that  your  Grass  Seeds  are  good  and  permanent.  1  am,  Sirs,  yours  obediently,        T.S. 

"Grazely  Parsonage.  Feh.  13." 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  having  been  honoured  with  the  above,  with  permission  to  publish 
it,  have  much  pleasure  in  doing  so,  and  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  they  are  almost 
daily  receiving  similar  communications.  In  a  letter  just  received  from  a  Gentleman  at  Weston- 
super-Mare  is  the  following  passage: — " The  field  I  laid  down  last  spring  with  your  Grass  Seeds 
gave  me  great  satisfaction,  and  no  little  surprise  to  my  neighbours  the  farmers.  The  purchaser  of 
the  property  was  also  surprised  at  the  result."  In  another  letter,  dated  Emanuel  Rectory,  Lough- 
boroush,  Jan.  2S,  the  Fucctor  says  : — '*  The  four  acres  which  I  sowed  with  Grass  Seeds  from  your 
Establishment  last  spring,  present  a  very  satisfactory  appearance,  the  ground  being  equally  covered 
with  Grass  of  regular  and  uniform  height." 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  having  for  many  years  paid  especial  attention  to  the  laying  down 
land  to  Permanenc  Pasture,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  various  soils  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
can  supplv  the  sorts  of  Grasses  and  Clovers  most  suitable  for  any  specified  soil  at  28s  per  acre, 
with  Instructions  for  Sowing. 

Also,  the  best  CLOVERS  and  RYE-GRASS,  for  alternate  husbandry,  or  to  lay  down  for  two 
years,  at  l6s  per  acre  ;  and  Sutton's  Renovating  Mixture  of  Perennial  CLOVERS  and  Finest 
GRASSES,  for  Improving  Old  Meadows  and  Pastures,  lod  per  pound,  8  to  12  lbs.  per  acre  beiDg 
sufficient. 

Also,  Finest  LAWN  GRASSES  for  Gardens,  Is  3d  per  pound,  or  3s  per  gallon. 

N.B. — Mangold  W^urtzel,  Belgian  Carrot,  Turnip,  and  all  other  Agricultural  Seeds,  of  superior 
quality.  JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Reading,  Berks. 


niE    ONLY  STOVE  WITHOUT  A  ELUE,  for 

X     which  Her  Jilajesty's  Ro^al  Letters  Patent  have  been  granted. 
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CAUTION.— An  In- 
junction having  been 
granted  by  the  Vice- 
Cbancellor  in  the  case 
of  "NASH  r.  CARMAN,"  restraining  the  Defendant  from  making 
or  selling  any  colourable  imitations  of  the  Plaintiff's  Stove  or  Fuel, 
the  Public  is  respectfullv  informed  that  the  "JOYCE'S  PATENT 
STOVE,"  "WITHOUT  A  FLUE,"  and  the  "PATENT  PRE- 
PARED FUEL."  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Proprietor  or  his  authorized  Agents, 
genuine  Stove  has  the  Proprietor's  name  and  address  on  a  brass-plate  on  the  front: — 
"SWAN  NASH,  253,  Oxford  Street,  London." 
JOYCE'S  PATENT,  for  warming  Hails,  Passages,  Harness -rooms.  Greenhouses,  Water-closets, 
&c.,  &c.  The  above  Stoves  do  not  emit  smoke  or  unpleasant  smell,  and  will  burn  without  attention 
or  replenishing  from  12  tu  48  hours.  In  use  daily  at  the  Sole  Proprietor's,  SWAN  NASH'S, 
Ironmonger,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  at  the  Depot  City),  119,  Newgate  Street,  London;  and  to  be 
had  from  the  principal  Ironmongers  in  Town  and  Country. 

P,\TENT  PREPARED  FUEL.  2s  fid  per  bushel,  only  genuine  with  the  Proprietor's  name  and 
seal  on  the  sack.  SWAN  NASH,  i;53,  Oxford  Street,  and  lig.  Newgate  Street. 

N.B. — Sole  Maker  of  the  Portable  Vapour-Bath,  for  Families  and  Travellers,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
recommended  by  the  Faculty,  complete  with  large  Cloak,  .£'1  lis  tjd.  Syphon  Air-vemt  Beer 
ANn  Wine  Taps,  ^s  fid  ;  electro-silvered.  5s  fid. 

OVD-S7SKLl>^ADTL:STlN"a~s'CYTHE.—ApproveTrby Prince  Albert. 

and  universally  recommended  by  practical  and  scientific  men.    This  scythe,  when  out  of 

use,  shuts  up  like  a  knife.  It 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle 
in  one  minute  (even  by  per- 
sons unused  to  the  imple- 
ment\  without  the  assistance 
of  blacksmith  or  forge.  It 
may  be  used  by  amateurs, 
as  well  as  regular  labourers, 
without  fear  of  accident  or 
injury,  thus  rendering  mow- 
ing an  easy,  safe,  and  econo- 
mical operation. 
To  be  had  of  all  Ironmongers,  Nurserymen,  Sec,  in  the  kingdom,  and  wholesale   and  retail 

at    W.    DRAY    &    Co's.,    Agricultural    Implement    and    Jlachinery    V/arehouses,    Swan-lane, 

London-Bridce.  A  liberal  discount  allowed  to  the  trade. 


B 


^ff^-'M^ym> 


T)EE  HIVES.— A  NEW  AND  EXTENSIA'E  SELECTION  OF  THE 

D  JIOST  APPROVED  KINDS.— A  Priced  Catalogue,  with  Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on 
receipt  of  Two  Stamps.     GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SON,  12",  Higrh  Holborn.  London. 

'*  In  noticinpr  the  hives  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  first  and  foremost,  in  my  opinion,  stands 
Mr.  Taylor's  Eight-Bar  Hive,  and  JMcssrs.  Neighbour  and  Sons  Improved  Cott.\ge  Hive,  both 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Neighbour." — J.  H.  Payne.     See  The  Cottage  G.\rdener,  Nos.  169,  170. 

AGENTS. — Liverpool;  \Vm.  Drurt,  Castle  Street,  itlanchester :  Hall  and  Wilson.  50, 
King  Street.  Glasgow:  Austin  and  McAslan,  i68,  Trongate.  Dublin:  J.  Edmondson, 
6l,  IJame  Street. 


